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CHAPTER  I. 

Extreme  grief  of  William.— Parliamentarjr  Corruption. — War  in  the  Netherlands—- Sieg* 
of  Namur  by  the  Allies.— Namur  taken.— William's  reception  in  England.— Stale  of 
the  Currency. — A  new  Parliament.— Measures  for  a  new  Coinage.— Trials  for  Trea- 
son regulated  by  Law.— The  Assassination  Plot. 

The  death  of  the  queen  appears  to  have  prostrated  William. 
Shrewsbury  could  hardly  approach  him,  till  a  month  after,  in  con- 
sequence of  "  the  retired  manner  his  majesty  has  lived  in  since  his 
last  great  misfortune."  *  His  "  former  application  to  business  " 
had  not  yet  returned  with  the  healing  power  of  strenuous  occupa- 
tion. His  political  correspondence  with  the  Grand  Pensionary  of 
Holland  was  suspended.  The  general  before  whom  he  retreated 
at  Landen  was  no  more :  the  strange  life  of  Luxemburg — the 
crook-backed  voluptuary  who  appeared  to  have  no  higher  object 
than  sensual  ease,  but  who  on  the  battle-field  was  all  fire  and  decis- 
ion— came  to  an  end.  Louis  thought  that  William  would  rejoice. 
WiHiam  heeded  not  this  important  event ;  and  expressed  his  belief 
that  he  himself  was  no  longer  fit  for  military  command.  The 
French  court  sent  Harlay,  the  president  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
to  sound  the  Dutch  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  peace.  Pale  and  very 
thin  was'  the  envoy.  Are  you  a  sample,  said  the  rough  republi- 
cans, of  the  wretched  condition  of  France  ?  Let  me  send  for  my 
wife,  replied  the  clever  lawyer,  and  she  will  give  you  a  notion  of 
our  thriving  state.f  Harlay,  who  had  no  accredited  mission,  did 
not  put  the  Dutch  in  good  humour  by  his  joke.  There  was  still  to 
be  a  struggle  before  peace  was  established. 

William  gradually  recovered  his  serenity.  The  Houses  of  Par- 
liament went  on  as  usual  with  their  labours.  The  proposed  renewal 
of  the  Licensing  Act  was  rejected  without  a  division  in  the  Com- 
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mons.  The  press  had  been  more  than  commonly  bold,  even  sedi- 
tious. But  the  representatives  of  the  English  people  did  not 
choose  to  interfere  with  that  noble  principle  which,  half  a  century 
before,  had  been  proclaimed  to  all  the  civilised  world  by  the  most 
eloquent  of  freedom's  advocates :  "  Though  all  the  winds  of  doc- 
trine were  let  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  truth  be  in  the  field, 
we  do  injuriously,  by  licensing  and  prohibiting,  to  misdoubt  her 
strength.  Let  her  and  falsehood  grapple.  Who  ever  knew  truth 
put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter  ?  ''  * 

The  proceedings  of  this  Session  disclosed,  what  was  no  secret 
to  men  of  all  parties,  the  frightful  corruption  by  which  statesmen 
in  power  and  statesmen  in  opposition  were  moved  to  support  or  to 
resist  some  measure  in  which  large  pecuniary  interests  were  in- 
volved ;  or  to  screen  some  public  delinquent.  Guy,  a  member  of 
Parliament  and  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
for  receiving  a  bribe,  in  connection  with  some  inquiries  into  the 
conduct  of  a  colonel  of  a  regiment,  who  had  appropriated  the  money 
for  which  he  ought  to  have  paid  the  quarters  of  his  troops.  Tre- 
vor, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  proved  to  have 
received  a  bribe  of  a  thousand  guineas  from  the  Corporation  of 
London,  for  assisting  in  passing  "  An  Act  for  relief  of  the  orphans 
and  other  creditors  of  the  City  of  London  "  f — that  Act  under 
which,  when  a  poor  man  buys  a  sack  of  coals  in  this  winter  of 
1858,  he  has  still  to  pay  a  tax  to  this  long-tolerated  phantom  of  a 
•departed  greatness.  Trevor  had  to  put  the  question  from  the 
Chair  whether  he  himself  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor ;  and  had  to  say,  "  The  Ayes  have  it."  He  was  expelled 
the  House.  The  East  India  Company  had  spent  a  hundred  and 
seven  thousand  pounds  in  secret  service  money,  as  an  examination 
of  their  books  had  proved  to  a  parliamentary  committee.  Eighiy- 
seven  thousand  pounds  had  thus  been  distributed  in  1693  ^^^  '694« 
Sir  Thomas  Cook,  the  chairman  of  the  Company,  had  the  manage- 
ment of  these  delicate  matters.  He  was  member  for  Colchester, 
In  his  place  in  Parliament  he  refused  to  answer  inquiries.  The 
Commons  then  passed  a  bill  compelling  him  to  answer,  under 
enormous  penalties.  Upon  the  bill  going  to  the  Upper  House,  the 
duke  of  Leeds — the  earl  of  Danby  of  Charles  II..  the  marquis  of 
Carmarthen  of  1689 — spoke  strongly  against  the  bill,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  his  breast,  protested  that  he  was  perfectly  disinter- 
ested in  the  matter.  The  inquiries  went  on,  implicating  others ; 
and  the  Commons  finally  impeached  Thomas,  duke  of  Leeds,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Council,  for  that  he  did,  "  in  breach  of  the  great  trust 
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reposed  in  him.  by  himself,  his  agents,  or  servants,  corruptly  and 
illegally  treat,  contract,  and  agree,  with  the  merchants  trading  to 
the  East  Indies,  for  five  thousand  five  hundred  guineas,  to  procure 
their  charter  of  confirmation."  *  The  duke  had  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  House,  and  had  to  a  certain  extent  acknowledged  his 
delinquency,  by  admitting  that  he  had  helped  a  friend  to  get  the 
money.  That  friend  was  one  Bales,  who  admitted  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  money  to  bribe  the  duke,  and  had  given  it  to  a  Swiss, 
who  was  the  confidential  manager  of  the  duke's  private  business. 
The  Swiss  fled ;  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  ;  and  the  impeach- 
ment fell  to  the  ground.  The  king's  personal  friend,  Portland, 
was  found  to  have  been  proof  against  these  temptations,  having 
refused  a  bribe  of  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

The  king  was  no  doubt  rejoiced  to  get  away  from  this  tainted 
atmosphere  to  the  bracing  air  of  a  campaign.  He  was  first  recon- 
ciled to  the  princess  Anne,  and  then  departed  for  the  continent ; 
having,  when  he  prorogued  the  Parliament  on  the  3rd  of  May,  said, 
**  I  will  take  care  to  place  the  administration  of  affairs,  during  my 
absence,  in  such  persons  on  whose  care  and  fidelity  I  can  entirely 
depend."  The  duke  of  Leeds  was  not  one  of  those  persons.  Bur- 
net, writing  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  says  of  the  princess, 
"now  that  he  [William]  was  to  go  beyond  sea,  she  was  not  set  at 
the  head  of  the  councils,  nor  was  there  any  care  taken  to  oblige 
those  about  her."  f  The  bishop  no  doubt  alludes  to  Marlborough 
and  his  duchess  ;  and  adds,  ''  this  looks  either  like  jealousy  and 
distrust,  or  a  coldness  towards  her."  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  a  note 
upon  this  passage,  says,  "  The  princess  was  not  only  next  to  him 
in  succession,  but  there  was  a  party  which  might  have  made  a 
claim  for  her  against  him.  She  was  a  very  good  woman,  and  not 
likely  of  herself  to  give  in  to  it.  But  she  was  not  of  the  strongest 
understanding,  and  always  influenced  by  others,  who  might  have 
found  their  account  in  it."  Marlborough  took  the  more  prudent 
course.  Shrewsbury  writes  to  Russell  that  the  princess  Anne  has 
lost  no  opportunity  of  showing  her  zeal  to  the  king  and  the  gov- 
ernment; and  that  "our  friend"  [Marlborough]  seemed  resolved 
to  encourage  this  union.  "  I  do  not  see,"  adds  Shrewsbury,  "  that 
he  is  likely  at  present  to  get  much  by  it,  not  having  yet  kissed  the 
king's  hand,  but  his  reversion  is  very  fair  and  great."  t 

The  energy  and  perseverance  of  William  were  at  length  to  be 
crowned  with  success.  It  was  a  real  advantage  to  him  that  Lux- 
emburg was  gone.     It  was  a  greater  advantage  that  Louis  had  ap- 
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pointed  as  his  successor  an  accomplished  courtier  but  a  feeble 
general,  Villeroy ;  and  that  this  sycophant  of  the  great  king  en- 
trusted an  important  command  to  the  duke  de  Maine,  the  most 
favoured  of  the  illegitimate  children  of  Louis.  But  the  numbers, 
and  the  high  discipline,  of  the  French  armies  would  have  probably 
interfered  with  any  signal  advantage  on  the  gart  of  the  allies,  if 
William  had  not  exercised  in  this  campaign  many  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  a  great  commander.  The  opening  of  the  campaign, 
says  St.  Simon,  was  a  beautiful  game  of  chess;  the  prince  of 
Orange,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  earl  of  Athlone  moving  in 
detached  bodies;  and  Villeroy,  Boufflers,  Harcourt,  and  Montai 
regulating  their  own  movements  by  those  of  their  enemy  which 
they  saw,  or  by  those  which  they  expected.  William,  **  who  had 
well  taken  all  his  measures  to  cover  his  main  design,"  suddenly 
turned  his  course  towards  Namur.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
the  Brandenburg  army,  arrived  at  the  same  point.  That  strongest 
fort  of  Europe  was  invested  by  this  united  force  at  the  beginning 
of  July.  Vauban  had  materially  strengthened  the  fortifications 
since  it  had  been  taken  by  the  French.  The  court  of  Louis  thought 
William's  attempt  a  rash  one,  and  that  it  would  signally  faiL  "  I 
was  of  another  opinion,"  writes  St.  Simon  ;  "  I  persuaded  myself 
that  a  man  of  the  sagacity  of  the  prince  of  Orange  would  not  com- 
mence so  important  a  siege  without  well  seeing  how  he  was  to 
come  out  of  it."  William's  movement  had  been  so  admirably 
planned  and  rapidly  accomplished,  that  Boufflers  had  scarcely  time 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Namur,  and  to  take  the  command  of 
the  fifteen  thousand  men  who  were  now  within  the  walls.  Villeroy 
expected  to  destroy  that  part  of  the  allied  army  under  Vaudemont 
which  remained  in  Flanders,  and  then  to  relieve  Namur.  Vaude- 
mont, by  consummate  prudence— aided  by  the  incompetence  and 
cowardice  of  the  duke  de  Maine — effected  a  retreat  to  Ghent. 
Villeroy  took  two  small  fortresses,  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse,  send- 
ing their  garrisons  into  France  in  violation -of  a  convention  for  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  He  bombarded  Brussels,  effecting  a  tremen- 
dous destruction  of  private  property,  "  in  reprisal,"  says  St.  Simon, 
"  of  the  attacks  on  our  coasts."  He  then  marched  with  eighty 
thousand  men  to  attack  the  besieging  army  at  Namur ;  but  Vaude- 
mont had  joined  his  force  to  that  already  on  the  banks  of  the 
Meuse  and  Sambre.  Meanwhile  the  siege  had  proceeded  with  a 
vigour  almost  unparalleled.  The  letters  of  William  himself  fur- 
nish the  best  materials  for  tracing  the  progress  of  the  siege,  with- 
out perplexing  ourselves  or  our  readers  with  **  the  differences  and 
distinctions  between  the  scarp  and  counterscarp,  ^^^j^lf  j(  ^^^ 
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covered  way,  the  half-moon  and  ravelin,"  with  which  "  my  uncle 
Toby  did  ofltinics  puzzle  his  visitors  and  somutimca  iii.iioCii  loo.  '• 
In  a  letter  to  Shrewsbury,  on  the  17th  of  June,  the  king  imparts 
his  design  of  besieging  Namur,  "a  very  great  undertaking — God 
grant  that  it  may  succeed." f  On  the  ist  of  July,  he  says,  "This 
night  we  propose  to  open  the  trenches  at  the  gate  of  St.  Nicholas." 
On  the  9th,  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Dutch  battalions  carried  the 
lines  *'  which  the  enemy  had  constructed  to  cover  their  works." 
On  the  18th  William  writes,  "  Affairs  here  go  on  tolerably  well, 
though  not  as  expeditiously  as  I  could  wish.  Yesterday,  we  made 
our  lodgment  in  the  counterscarp,  and  I  now  flatter  myself  that  we 
shall  soon  be  masters  of  the  town.  I  cannot  sufficiently  applaud 
the  firmness  and  valour  of  the  troops.  It  is  very  grievous  to  lose, 
so  many  brave  men,  but  it  cannot  be  avoided  in  a  siege  like  this."  X 
It  was  on  this  occasion  tliat  William  exclaimed  to  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  who  stood  by  his  side,  *'  See  my  brave  English !  See  my 
brave  English  !  "  On  the  28th  of  July  the  king  writes  to  his  Sec- 
retary of  State :  "  Although  you  will  doubtless  have  heard  of  the 
surrender  of  Namur  before  you  receive  this  letter,  yet  1  would  not 
omit  informing  you  myself,  that  we  obtained  possession  of  this 
place  this  afternoon.  The  day  after  to-morrow  we  shall  open  tlie 
trenches  before  the  citadel,  and  I  hope  that  God  will  also  bless 
this  enterprise ;  and  that  we  shall  soon  be  masters  of  it."  §  On 
the  15th  of  August  Portland  writes  to  Shrewsbury:  "The  king 
having  slept  little  last  night,  and  been  on  horseback  the  whole  day, 
has  ordered  me  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
write  this  evening.  Affairs  here  are  at  a  great  crisis.  The  siege 
of  the  citadel  advances  rapidly  ;  the  breach  begins  to  be  practica- 
ble, and  I  think  a  little  time  will  render  us  masters  of  it,  unless  the 
enemy  succour  it  by  gaining  a  battle,  since  they  approach  us  witli 
a  very  numerous  army."  The  two  armies,  that  of  William  and  of 
Villcroy,  stood  for  three  days  in  presence  of  each  other,  whilst  the 
siege  was  proceeding  under  an  incessant  bombardment.  On  the 
i6th  of  August,  the  French  army  retired.  The  elector  of  Bavaria 
had  the  immediate  charge  of  the  siege,  whilst  the  king  was  watch- 
ing Villeroy ;  and  when  ii  was  known  that  the  French  had  moved 
oflF,  the  storm  of  the  citadel  of  Namur  commenced.  Portland  had 
summoned  Boufflers  to  surrender  upon  the  retirement  of  Villeroy, 
but  the  French  commander  still  held  out.  The  assault  was  under- 
taken by  the  Bavarians,  the  Dutch,  the  Brandenburgers,  and  the 
English.      The  Brandenburgers  had  amongst  their  leaders,  the 
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prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  who  afterwards 
had  the  honour  of  introducing  important  changes  in  military  sci- 
ence. "  He  invented  the  iron  ramrod  ;  he  invented  the  equal  step.; 
in  fact,  he  is  the  inventor  of  modem  military  tactics."  *  The  Dutch 
and  Brandenburgers  accomplished  their  duty  with  littie  difficulty. 
The  Bavarians  suffered  severe  loss.  The  English,  under  Cutts, 
were  at  first  driven  back ;  but  their  intrepid  commander,  though 
wounded,  led  them  on  again,  and  they  carried  a  battery  which  had 
swept  away  many  in  its  deadly  fire.  Two  thousand  men  were  sac- 
rificed in  this  terrible  assault.  Boufflers  demanded  a  truce  to  bury 
the  dead.  He  also  intimated  a  desire  to  capitulate,  but  asked  for 
a  delay  of  ten  days,  when  he  would  yield  if  not  relieved.  This  re- 
quest was  refused ;  another  storm  was  threatened ;  but  on  the 
twentieth  he  agreed  to  surrender  with  the  honours  of  war.f  On 
the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  the  French  garrison,  now  reduced  to 
five  thousand  men,  marched  out.  But  the  brave  marshal  was  de- 
tained a  prisoner.  William  resolved  to  keep  him  till  the  garrisons 
of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse  should  be  restored.  Louis  sent  full 
powers  to  Boufflers  to  comply ;  and  he  was  released  after  ten  days* 
detention.  On  the  day  after  the  surrender  William  wrote  to 
Shrewsbury,  to  announce  the  capture  of  the  citadel  of  Namur: 
"  With  all  its  circumstances  it  is  assuredly  a  great  event,  and  w^e 
cannot  sufficiently  offer  up  our  thanks  to  God  for  this  success,  from 
which  we  shall  doubtless  derive  considerable  advantages."  %  On 
the  same  day  Portland  wrote  to  Shrewsbury :  "  The  English  have 
greatly  signalised  themselves  in  this  siege,  by  their  share  in  the 
vigorous  actions  which  have  occurred,  in  which  they  have  been  too 
much  animated  by  the  presence  of  the  king  himself.  But,  thank 
God,  he  is  very  well.  The  fatigue  he  has  suffered  is  incredible, 
as  well  as  the  care  and  trouble  he  has  undergone,  and  is  able  to 
support."  §  When  we  contemplate  this  feeble-bodied  man  with 
the  most  heroic  spirit,  one  day  in  the  trenches ;  another  day  on 
horseback  from  morning  till  night,  expecting  a  battle  with  Ville- 
roy ;  we  can  understand  the  confidence  which  he  had  won,  in  spite 
of  repeated  miscarriages  and  disappointments.  The  English,  who 
were  never  wanting  in  their  estimate  of  personal  bravery,  would 
follow  such  a  leader  through  every  hazard  of  war.  The  coolness 
of  this  model  of  self-command  was  amongst  his  most  valuable 
qualities.    One  day,  when  William  was  in  the  trenches,  the  deputy- 

•  Carlyip.  '*  History  of  Fricdrich  II.."  vol.  i.  p.  395. 

t  The  reader  who  compares  modern  historians  will  find,  in  the  accounts  of  this  sie.-rt*, 
discrepancies  as  to  dates.  They  proceed  from  the  difference  between  tlic  old  and  new 
styles.    We  follow  in  this  instance  the  original  nanatives  which  give  the  old  style. 
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governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  placed  himself  at  his  side, 
"Mr.  Godfrey,"  said  the  king,  "why  do  you  expose  yourself?" 
The  Londoner  replied,  "  Not  being  more  exposed  than  your  maj- 
esty, should  I  be  excusable  if  I  showed  more  concern  ? "  Wil- 
liam, who  had  an  especial  objection  to  men  going  beyond  ^heir 
commission,  replied,  "  I  am  in  my  duty,  and  therefore  have  a  more 
reasonable  claim  to  preservation."  A  cannon-ball  in  a  few  min- 
utes finished  the  career  of  the  over-zealous  amateur.  But  whilst 
we  admire  the  resolution  and  perseverance  of  William,  and  the 
undaunted  courage  of  all  the  troops  of  the  allies,  we  must  not  for- 
get that  much  of  the  success  was  due  to  the  science  of  the  engi- 
neer, Coehorn,  the  great  rival  of  Vauban.  When  Namur  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  1692,  the  forts  which  Coehorn  had  con- 
structed for  its  defence  could  not  resist  the  besiegers.  He  was 
now  to  devise  the  most  scientific  means  of  attack  upon  works 
which  he  had  constructed,  and  which  Vauban  had  perfected.  He 
had  the  gratification  of  seeing  this  place  of  strength  pass  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  power  that  had  held  it  for  three  years. 

The  return  of  William  to  England  was  hailed  by  the  popular 
enthusiasm  which  naturally  attends  success.  The  good  man 
struggling  with  misfortune  may  be  the  noblest  sight  in  the  world, 
but  it  calls  forth  no  huzzas  or  bell-ringings.  The  king  reached 
Kensington  through  the  illuminated  streets  on  the  night  of  the  loth 
of  October,  and  immediately  went  to  business.  A  Proclamation 
was  issued  for  a  new  Parliament.  In  a  week  William  set  forth 
upon  a  most  unusual  mission,  to  propitiate  the  people  by  showing 
himself  amongst  them.  He  visited  Newmarket;  was  entertained 
by  the  earl  of  Sunderland  at  Althorpe,  and  by  the  duke  of  New- 
castle at  Welbeck.  He  hunted  in  Sherwood  forest,  amidst  oaks 
which  tradition  associates  with  the  memory  of  the  courteous  outlaw, 
who  once  reigned  there  by  the  title  of  his  long-bow  and  his  broad 
arrows.  He  looked  upon  those  towers  of  Warwick,  where  the  great 
king-maker  gave  hw,  at  a  time  when  the  throne  rested  upon  feu- 
dalism, and  representative  government  was  a  dream.  William  was 
making  his  holiday  tour,  to  incline  those  who  had  to  choose  repre- 
sentatives to  send  men  well  affected  to  the  principles  of  liberty 
which  had  placed  him  upon  the  throne.  At  Oxford  he  had  i>er' 
sonally  to  feel  that  too  often  the  seats  of  learning  are  the  last  to 
be  illumined  by  the  progressive  spirit  of  a  generation — the  last  to 
perceive  that  they  are  halting  whilst  the  great  body  of  a  nation  are 
moving  onward.  The  record  of  Evelyn  is  quite  sufficient  to  note 
this  fact :  •*  The  king  went  a  progress  into  the  north,  to  show  him- 
self to  the  people  against  the  elections,  and  was  everywhere  com- 
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plimented,  except  at  Oxford,  where  it  was  not  as  he  expected ;  so 
that  he  hardly  stopped  an  hour  there,  and  having  seen  the  Theatre, 
did  not  receive  the  banquet  proposed.'^  The  elections  generally 
were  favourable  to  the  government.  The  Whig  party  acqairtcl  a 
considerable  accession  of  strength.  The  taxes  were  heavy ;  tlie 
currency  of  the  kingdom  was  in  a  friglitful  state  of  depreciation  ; 
the  price  of  grain  was  unusually  high — and  yet  the  nation  mani- 
fested no  alarming  discontent.  The  Jacobites  plotted;  but  they 
were  as  far  from  success  as  ever. 

Looking  at  the  depreciated  state  of  the  coinage  in  1696,  it  is 
diflScult  to  say  how  far  the  high  i)rice  of  grain  was  the  natural 
result  of  a  succession  of  bad  seasons.  The  years  from  1692  to 
1699  are  known  as  "  the  seven  barren  years."  In  Scotland  there 
was  a  dearth  approaching  to  famine.  Legislation  might  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  high  prices.  A  bounty  upon  importation 
was  established  in  1689,  which  might  not  have  sufficiently  stimu- 
lated production  to  meet  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  people  under 
the  extraordinary  drain  of  the  war.  The  average  price  of  wheat 
from  the  Restoration  to  1691  was  about  forty-eight  shillings  a 
quarter.  From  1692  to  1699  the  average  price  was  about  sixty-two 
shillings.  A  very  factious  member  of  Parliament,  sir  John  Knight, 
made  a  speech  in  1694,  in  which  he  complains  that  corn  is  sent  out 
of  the  country  "  for  the  use  of  our  Dutch  allies,  to  enable  them  to 
live  cheap,  by  making  the  same  dear  at  home."  He  would  have 
shown  a  better  knowledge  of  the  matter  if  he  had  said  that  the 
Dutch  bought  the  corn  cheaper  than  the  natural  rate,  through 
the  bounty,  and  then  sold  it  in  England  again  at  a  profit  The 
necessity,  however,  for  feeding  the  armies  abroad  must  have  had 
a  material  influence  on  the  market.  But  even  the  needful  con- 
sumption and  inevitable  waste  of  four  campaigns  was  not  wholly 
without  some  compensating  good :  "  In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and 
in  Lincolnshire,  there  was  a  wonderful  improvement  in  hus- 
bandry and  tillage ;  for  the  war  was  of  great  advantage  to  the 
farmers,  who  exported  corn  into  Holland."  * 

The  defective  state  of  the  coinage  was  now  to  be  effectually 
redressed.  The  evil  had  become  insupportable.  The  established 
prescription  of  the  gallows  was  found  to  be  no  remedy  for  the 
disease.  In  July,  1694,  we  read,  "many  executed  at  London  for 
clipping  money,  now  done  to  that  intolerable  extent,  that  there  was 
hardly  any  money  that  was  worth  above  half  the  nominal  value."  f 
A  writer  of  the  period,  who  speaks  with  full  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  says  that  "  the  almost  fatal  symptoms  of  the  jg^eneral  cor- 
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ruplion  of  the  silver  money,  like  covered  flames  or  distracted  tor- 
rents, universally  broke  out  upon  the  nation,  as  it  were  at  once. 
Guineas  on  a  sudden  rose  to  thirty  shilling's  per  piece ;  all  currency 
of  other  money  was  stopped ;  hardly  any  had  wherewith  to  pay ; 
public  securities  sank  to  about  a  moiety  of  their  orig^in?!  value,  and 
buyers  hard  to  be  found  even  at  these  prices  ;  no  man  knew  what 
he  was  wortli;  the  course  of  trade  and  correspondency  almost 
universally  stopped  ;  the  poorer  sort  of  people  plunged  into  inex- 
pressible distress,  and,  as  it  were,  left  perishing,  whilst  even  the 
richer  had  hardly  wherewith  to  go  to  market  for  obtaining  the 
common  conveniences  of  life."  This  writer  adds  that  "  the  intoler- 
able corruption  of  the  coin  was  alone  sufficient  to  have  provoked 
any  nation  on  earth  to  extremities Nevertheless,  the  re- 
mainder of  gratitude  in  the  people  to  their  deliverer,  king  William, 
was  even  still  such,  that  they  bore  these  inexpressible  afflictions 
with  an  inimitable  temper  and  patience.'*  *  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand these  seemingly  exaggerated  phrases  of  "  fatal  symptoms," 
"  inexpressible  distress,'*  "  intolerable  corruption  of  the  coin," 
without  some  explanation.  Thos^  of  us  who  lived  in  the  latter 
years  of  George  III.  can  recollect  the  time  when  there  was  not  a 
sixpence,  shilling,  or  half-crown,  in  circulation,  that  was  not  worn 
perfectly  smooth.  These  coins,  which  had  originally  come  from 
the  Royal  Mint,  were  not  counterfeits.  They  passed  as  counters. 
But  their  real  value  was  not  tested  by  their  circulation  in  common 
with  any  new  coinage.  In  1695,  of  the  various  coinages  of  Eliz- 
abeth, of  James  I.,  and  of  Charles  I.,  it  was  computed  that  five 
millions  were  in  circulation,  in  common  with  about  half-a-million  of 
the  new  coinages  of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  William  III.  The 
old  money,  which  had  no  milled  edge,  had  been  gradually  clipped, 
so  that  at  last  the  current  silver  coin  had  been  diminished  in 
>(reight  nearly  one-half.  Of  this  clipped  money  four  millions  were 
considered  to  be  in  circulation;  whilst  one  million  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  undipped  coin  were  hoarded,  or  only  appeared 
occasionally  in  remote  places.f  As  fast  as  new  silver  coins  were 
issued  from  the  Mint  they  disappeared.  They  were  worth  twice 
as  much  as  the  old  clipped  coin.  Whilst  a  single  undipped  shil- 
ling was  circulating  in  the  same  town  with  the  shilling  that  was 
not  intrinsically  worth  more  than  sixpence,  traders  would  perpet- 
ually demand  the  honest  shilling  from  their  customers,  and  not 
being  able  to  get  it  would  put  a  higher  price   upon  their  com- 

•  "  Wedoesday  Oub,**  1717,  quoted  in  Bannistsr's  "  Life  of  Paterson,'*  p.  105. 
t  **  Easaylor  the  Amendment  of  the  SOver  Coins,  1695,"  quoted  in  Tindal,  vol.iii.,p. 
305- 
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modities  to  bear  a  proportion  with  the  clipped  shilling.  The 
labourer  who  was  paid  his  weekly  wages  in  the  depreciated  coin 
could  only  obtain  a  small  loaf  instead  of  a  large  one.  The  dealer 
who  had  to  make  remittances  in  guineas,  or  in  bills  which  repre- 
sented guineas,  was  obliged  to  give  at  least  thirty  shillings  to 
obtain  the  guinea.  The  money-changers  and  bankers  were  making 
large  fortunes  out  of  the  perplexities  of  all  those  who  had  to  sell 
or  to  buy.  Evelyn  grumbles  that  "  Duncombe,  not  long  since  a 
mean  goldsmith,  had  made  a  purchase  of  the  late  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's estate  at  near  90,000/.,  and  reputed  to  have  near  as  much  in 
cash:" 

**  And  Helmsleyi  once  proud  Buckingham's  delight, 
Slides  to  a  scrivener  or  a  dty  knight.*'  * 

The  new  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  22nd  of  November. 
The  most  important  part  of  the  king's  speech  was  that  in  which  he 
said,  "  I  must  take  notice  of  a  great  difficulty  we  lie  under  at  this 
time,  by  reason  of  the  ill  state  of  the  coin,  the  redress  of  which  may 
perhaps  prove  a  further  charge  to  the  nation.  How  were  these 
words  to  be  interpreted?  Was. the  nation  to  bear  the  great  loss  of 
converting  four  millions  of  money  intrinsically  worth  only  two 
millions,  into  money  of  the  true  standard  ?  Was  the  public  to  sus- 
tain a  loss  of  two  millions  ?  The  subject  had  been  widely  agitated. 
It  had  been  proposed  to  issue  money  of  less  than  the  intrinsic  value 
to  replace  the  old — to  make  a  ninepenny  shilling  that  would  pass 
for  twelvepence.  Though  the  great  merchant,  Dudley  North,  who 
was  also  a  great  political  economist,  opposed  the  plan  that  was 
ultimately  carried,  he  saw  that  a  coin  could  not  be  treated  as  if  it 
were  only  a  counter :  "  What  is  true  may  be  remembered,  which  is, 
that  money  went  to  foreign  markets,  and  would  not,  as  at  home, 
pass  by  a  stamp  or  denomination,  but  must  be  weighty  "  f — must 
pass  at  its  real  weight.  He  had  proclaimed  the  sound  doctrine, 
"that  debasing  the  coin  is  defrauding  one  another."  Locke  de- 
molished the  theory  of  the  little  shilling  in  a  masterly  tract.  His 
opinion  was,  that  after  a  certain  time  the  old  money  should  only 
pass  by  weight,  and  that  upon  this  principle  it  should  be  exchanged 
for  silver  coinage  of  which  a  shilling  should  be  worth  twelvepence. 
By  this  plan  the  State  would  have  effected  the  restoration  of  the 
currency  without  a  national  cost. — but  at  the  price  of  what  individ- 
ual misery !  When  the  House  of  Commons  came  to  debate  this 
important  question,  the  resolutions  proposed  by  Montague,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  were  finally  agreed  to.  A  new  coin- 
age of  intrinsic  value  was  to  be  issued ;  the  loss  of  the  clipped 
*  Pope.    "  Inutataoos  of  Horace,"  Sat.  iL  i  **  Life  of  Dudley  North«"  p.  17s. 
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money  was  to  be  borne  by  the  public,  for  which  a  special  fund  was 
to  be  provided  by  a  house-tax  and  a  window-tax.  This  was  some- 
thing like  a  revival  of  the  hearth-money,  but  cottages  were  exempt. 
Up  to  the  4th  of  May  the  clipped  money  would  be  received  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes.  The  old  money  had  then  mostly  disappeared ;  but 
the  mechanical  resources  of  that  time  were  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  new  money  in  sufficient  quantity  to  carry  on  the  ex- 
changes of  the  people.  The  difficulty  was  in  some  measure  re- 
lieved by  the  issue  of  Exchequer-bills.  The  difficulty  was 
conquered  when  Newton  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Mint,  and 
by  vast  exenions,  connected  with  the  establishment  of  provincial 
mints,  gradually  sent  forth  a  supply  of  circulating  medium  equal 
to  the  demand .  The  distress  and  confusion  had  been  enormous ; 
but  those  who  had  thought  the  great  change  was  ill-managed,  at 
last  said,  "  better  and  worse  in  the  means  is  not  to  be  reflected  upon, 
when  a  great  good  is  obtained  in  the  end.  "  * 

On  the  day  on  which  the  Royal  Assent  was  given  to  the  Re- 
coinage  Bill,  the  Bill  "for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  Treason  and 
Misprision  of  Treason  "  also  became  law.  This  salutary  measure 
had  been  repeatedly  lost  by  the  opposition  of  the  Commons  to 
a  clause  introduced  by  the  Peers,  with  reference  to  trials  of  mem- 
bers of  their  own  order.f  The  Commons  no  longer  opposed 
the  wishes  of  the  Upper  House.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  the  clauses  of  this  Statute,  by  which  some  of  the  injustice  of 
the  old  modes  of  trial  was  obviated  was,  that  prisoners  should 
be  admitted  to  make  their  defence  by  counsel  learned  in  the  law. 
History  has  properly  recorded  the  effect  produced  by  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  lord  Ashley,  the  author  of  the  "  Characteristics," 
in  his  maiden  speech  in  the  Commons.  When  he  rose  to  speak, 
he  hesitated,  looked  bewildered,  was  still  silent  amidst  the  encour- 
aging cheers  of  the  House,  and  at  last  said,  "If  I,  sir,  who  rise 
only  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  Bill  now  depending,  am  so  con- 
founded that  I  am  unable  to  express  the  least  of  what  I  proposed 
to  say,  what  must  the  condition  of  that  man  be,  who,  without  any 
a.ssistance,  is  pleading  for  his  life,  and  under  apprehensions  of 
being  deprived  of  it  ?  "  We  need  not  ask  whether  this  stroke  of 
genius  was  premeditated.  Very  soon  after  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, an  unpleasant  question  arose  which  affected  the  popularity 
of  the  king.  The  Commons,  though  the  factious  hostility  to  Wil- 
liam had  greatly  abated,  came  to  a  Resolution  to  mark  their  dislike 
of  some  token  of  lavish  favour  which  he  had  shown  to  his  Dutch 
friends.     He  had  ordered  a  grant  to  the  earl  of  Portland  of  a  mag- 

•  "  Life  of  Dudley  North,"  p.  17a.  t  Sec  vol.  iv.  p.  SS** 
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nificent  estate  in  Denbighshire,  being  a  part  of  the  hereditary  do- 
main of  the  Crown.  A  sensible  Address  was  carried  unanimously, 
in  which  William  was  told,  that  the  manors  now  intended  to  be 
granted  had  been  usually  annexed  to  the  principality  of  Wales,  and 
settled  on  the  princes  of  Wales  for  their  supix)rt ;  and  that  such 
grant  was  in  diminution  of  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  Crown. 
The  king  answered  the  Commons  who  went  up  with  the  Address, 
"  Gentlemen,  I  have  a  kindness  for  my  lord  Portland,  wliich  he 
has  deserved  of  me  by  loving  and  faithful  services,  but  I  should 
not  have  given  him  the  lands,  if  I  had  imagined  the  House  of 
Commons  could  have  been  concerned.  I  will  therefore  recall  the 
grant,  and  find  some  other  way  of  showing  my  favour  to  him." 
It  was  well  that  a  constitutional  king  should  learn  a  lesson  which 
had  never  been  taught  to  the  Stuarts,  when  they  alienated  the  do- 
mains of  the  Crown  for  the  endowment  of  their  minions  and  of 
their  illegitimate  children. 

On  the  24th  of  Febi-uary  the  king  went  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  told  the  assembled  Lords  and  Commons,  that  he  was  come 
that  day  upon  an  extraordinary  occasion :  "  I  have  received  several 
concurring  informations  of  a  design  to  assassinate  me ;  and  that 
our  enemies  at  the  same  time  are  very  forward  in  their  preparation 
for  a  sudden  invasion  of  this  kingdom."  He  had  given  orders,  he 
said,  regarding  the  fleet ;  he  had  sent  for  troops  home ;  some  of 
the  conspirators  were  already  in  custody,  and  measures  were  taken 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  rest.  The  Houses  immediately  deter- 
mined upon  a  joint  Address  to  the  king ;  carried  a  Bill  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  and  passed  another  Pi'l 
that  the  Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Willi  m. 
It  was  then  resolved  in  the  Commons  that  the  members  should  ei^t.  r 
into  an  Association,  testifying  and  declaring  "that  his  prcscit 
majesty  king  William  is  rightful  and  lawful  king  of  these  realms  " 
and  pledging  themselves  in  the  following  words  :  *'  We  do  mutually 
promise  to  engage  to  stand  by  and  assist  each  other  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power,  in  the  support  and  defence  of  his  majesty's  most 
sacred  person  and  government,  against  the  late  king  James  and  all 
his  adherents.  And  in  case  his  majesty  come  to  any  violent  or 
untimely  death,  which  God  forbid,  we  do  hereby  further  freely  and 
unanimously  oblige  ourselves  to  unite,  associate,  and  stand  by  each 
other,  in  revenging  the  same  u|X)n  his  enemies  and  their  adherents, 
and  in  supporting  and  defending  the  succession  of  the  Crown, 
according  to  an  Act  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  kini^ 
William  and  queen  Mary,  entitled  *  An  Act  declaring  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  settling  the  succession  of   the 
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Crown.' "  A  similar  Assodation  was  formed  by  the  Peers.  But 
the  words  "  rightful  and  lawful  king  of  these  realms  "  were  changed 
to  these — "  That  king  William  hath  the  right  by  law  to  the  Crown 
of  these  realms ;  and  that  neither  king  James  nor  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales,  nor  any  other  person,  hath  any  right  whatsoever 
to  the  same."  Some  members  of  each  House  hesitated  to  sign  ; 
but  they  formed  a  small  minority  ;  and  the  nation  generally  entered  . 
with  unwonted  cordiality  into  a  similar  en^gement.  The  project 
of  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  and  the  concurrent  assassination 
of  the  king,  which  thus  roused  the  nation  to  rally  round  the  throne, 
was  a  plot  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  There  are  ample  materials  for 
a  connected  narrative  of  this  event,  the  most  important  in  some 
respects  of  the  reign  of  W^illiam;  and  those  documents  which 
recent  years  have  brought  to  light  render  some  aid  in  the  solution 
of  an  interesting  historical  problem — Whether  the  atrocious  scheme 
of  assassinatinic  his  rival  was  suggested,  or  adopted,  or  encouraged 
directly  or  imlircctly,  by  James  himself. 

The  original  auto-biographical  Memoirs  of  James  that  touch 
upon  this  interesting  period  have  been  preserved.*  He  tells  us 
that  having  been  informed  at  the  beginning  of  1696  that  the  affairs 
of  the  prince  of  Oraiijrc  did  not  wear  so  favourable  an  aspect  as 
formerly — that  the  country  party  gave  him  trouble  and  vexation — 
his  own  friends,  called  Jacobites,  thought  it  "  a  good  occasion  to 
blow  the  coals."  These  friends  proposed  that  he  should  land  in 
England  with  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  when  they  were  sure 
"the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  would  rise  and  restore  him." 
James  communicated  this  "to  His  Most  Christian  Majest\,"  who 
promised  the  troops,  but  thought  it  would  be  best  that  these  ardent 
Jacobites  "should  rise  first."  The  narrative  thus  continues: 
"  Upon  this,  the  duke  of  Ikr«virk  was  sent  over  to  head  them  in 
case  they  could  be  persuadetl  lo  rise  first;  and  about  the  same 
time  several  officers,  and  other  persons  who  had  served,  desired 
leave  to  go  over  into  England  and  Scotland  upon  their  private 
concerns."  These  "gentlemen  of  the  guard"  and  others,  who 
went  over  to  England  upon  their  private  concerns,  "  had  directions 
to  join  themselves  with  any  that  should  rise  and  declare  for  the 
king,  being  most  of  them  men  of  experience."  The  duke  of  Ber- 
wick was  the  illegitimate  son  of  James. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  sir  George  Barclay,  a  Scot  who  had 
served  under  Dundee,  received  a  Commission  from  James,  which, 
he  says,  in  his  narrative  published  in  the  Life  of  James,  "was 
exactly  as  follov/s:    James  R.     Our  will  and  plea^y^f^J^y^g^lji^r^^d^ 
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hereby  fully  authorize,  strictly  require,  and  expressly  command 
our  loving  subjects  to  rise  in  arms  and  make  war  upon  the  Prince 
of  Orange  the  usurper  of  our  throne  and  all  his  adherents,  and  to 
seize  for  our  use  all  such  forts,  towns,  strongholds  within  oui 
dominion  of  Englmd,  as  may  serve  to  further  our  interest,  and  to 
do  from  time  to  time  such  other  acts  of  hostility  against  the  Prince 
.  of  Orange  and  his  adherents  as  may  conduce  most  to  our  service, 
We  judging  this  the  properest,  justest,  and  most  effectual  means 
of  procuring  our  restoration  and  their  deliverance  ;  and  we  do 
hereby  indemnify  them  for  what  they  shall  act  in  pursuance  of  this 
our  Royal  command.  Given  at  our  Court  of  St.  Germains  en  Laye, 
the  27th  of  December,  1695.*  "  On  the  27th  of  December,  Barclay 
says  :  "  I  parted  from  St,  Germains,  having  none  with  me  but 
major  Holmes,  and  about  the  27th  old  style  [January .6]  arrived  in 
London."  The  narrative  of  Barclay,  in  some  respects  very  impor- 
tant, in  others  very  meagre,  is  to  be  satisfactorily  pieced  out  by 
various  evidence  collected  by  the  ministers  of  VV  illiam.  In  Rom- 
ney  Marsh  lived  one  Robert  Hunl,  who  describes  himself  as 
yeoman.  He  had  for  some  years  ''been  employed  by  the  party  in 
all  their  correspondence  with  France."  He  deposed  that  Barclay 
and  Holmes  came  over  together  some  time  in  January,  and  about 
the  same  time  sixteen  or  eighteen  persons  came  over.  At  the 
beginning  of  February,  **a  tall  ypung  gentleman,"  who  was  par- 
ticularly recommended  by  one  Mr.  Pigaut,  at  Calais,  came  over 
alone ;  and  Hunt  had  heard  since,  and  believed,  this  person  was 
the  duke  of  Berwick.  After  Barclay  had  received  the  hospitalities 
of  the  smuggler's  cottage  in  Romney  Marsh,  came  two  men  in 
company,  Harris  and  Hare.  Karris  deposed  that  he  had  served 
king  James  in  Ireland  as  an  ensign  of  foot,  and  since  in  France. 
On  the  4th  of  January  (new  style)  king  James  sent  for  him,  and 
Hare  his  comrad« ;  said  he  should  send  them  to  England ;  he  had 
ordered  money  for  that  journey,  and  they  were  to  follow  Barclay's 
orders.  The  king  then  went  on  to  say  they  would  find  Barclay 
every  Monday  and  Thursday  evening,  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock,  in  Covent  Garden  Square,  and  might  know  him  by  a  white 
handkercliief  hanging  out  of  his  coat  pocket.  Looking  over  a  list, 
James  added  that  they  were  to  go  by  the  names  of  Jenkins  and 
Guinneys  while  in  England.  Harris  and  Hare  met  Barclay  in 
London.  They  were  ordered  to  keep  close  till  there  was  an  occa- 
sion for  their  service,  and  were  put  on  a  sort  of  establishment  at 
five  shillings  a  day. 

We  have  now  traced  Barclay  to  his  great  scene  of  action,  and 
may  revert  to  hit  own  official  narrative.     H^  Bocame  acquainted, 
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80on  after  his  arrival,  with  Mr.  Charnock,  who  complained  to  him 
that  he  and  others  had  a  design  on  foot  which  would  have  facili- 
tated the  return  of  king  James,  but  that  his  majesty  would  never 
permit  them  to  put  it  in  execution.  Sir  William  Parkyns,  a  few 
days  after,  explained  what  that  design  was.  They  wanted  nothing 
but  his  majesty's  leave.  "  It  was  to  form  a  party  to  fall  upon  the 
prince  of  Orange."  James,  in  his  own  Memoirs,  states  that  in 
1693  a  proposal  had  been  made  to  him  "  of  seizing  and  bringing 
away  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  of  making  a  rising  in  and  about 
Lomdon  " — but  he  "  would  not  hear  of  it,  looking  upon  the  project 
as  impracticable."  It  was  again  proposed,  he  says,  and  again 
rejected.  In  1695  it  was  a  third  time  proposed,  by  one  Crosbie, 
alias  Clench,  who  came  from  another  set  of  men,  who  "  made  no 
doubt  of  seizing  the  prince  of  Orange  and  carrying  him  off,  but  de- 
sired a  warrant  signed  by  his  majesty  to  empower  them  to  do  it." 
James,  as  he  says,  rejected  this  matter,  and  charged  Crosbie  not 
to  meddle  in  it.  This  very  "indiscreet  and  insolent  man,"  as  the 
Memoir  goes  on  to  say,  went  not  only  to  his  own  club,  but  to  sev- 
eral of  another  club,  *'as  Mr.  George  Porter,  Goodmm,  sir  Wil- 
liam Parkyns,  and  Charnock:  engaged  them  to  join  willi  him  ;  and, 
to  gain  the  greater  credit  and  reputation  with  them,  assured  them 
that  an  order  would  speedily  be  sent  to  him  for  the  executing  of 
of  it."  When  Charnock  nd  Pjrkyns  opened  their  design  to  Bar- 
clay "  to  fall  upon  the  prince  of  Orange," — something  more  intel- 
ligible than  the  delicate  proposal  of  "seizing  and  bringing  away 
the  prince  of  Orange," — Barclay  .says,  "  I  did  much  approve  of  it, 
if  it  could  be  carried  on  with  tliat  secresy  and  conduct  as  a  thing 
of  that  consequence  ought  to  be ;  U])on  which  I  immediately  asked 
them  if  it  was  possible  to  find  so  many  good  men  as  would  be 
requisite,  and  would  undertake  a  brave  action  without  asking  of 
questions."  They  were  certain  of  it.  Upon  this,  the  confidential 
agent  of  kmg  James  produced  his  commission  for  "  acts  of  hostil- 
ity against  the  prince  of  Orange."  He  had  parted  with  his  mas- 
ter at  St.  Germains  on  t!ic  27th  of  December,  with  eia:ht  hundred 
pounds  pmt  into  his  purse  ;  he  had  no  hesitation  in  interpreting 
the  secrets  of  the  royal  mind  ;  he  was  prompt 

"  On  the  winking  of  atithority 
To  understand  a  law  ;  lo  know  the  meaning 
Of  d-ingerous  majesty  ;  *'  ♦ 

and  so,  he  says,  -'presuming,  therefore,  upon  llic  commission  I  had 
from  his  majesty  to  make  war  upon  ll.c  prince  of  0.\.n^c  and  all 
bis  adherents,  I  thought  myself  sufficiently  authf^!4Vd^#^^^age 

•  "  King  John,"  Act  iv.,  8C.  3. 
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with  them  to  attack  that  prince  when  his  guards  were  about 
him ;  upon  which  I  showed  them  my  commission,  which  they  were 
much  pleased  with."  Barclay,  says  James,  "proposed  to  attack 
the  prince  of  Orange  with  forty  horse  on  the  road  as  he  went  to 
or  came  from  hunting  at  Richmond  ;  whereas  his  commission  im- 
ported no  such  thing." 

"  It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 
By  slaves  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant, 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life."  • 

In  the  Memoirs  of  James  we  find  that  "  the  day  his  maj^ty 
left  St  Germains,  being  the  28th  of  February,  he  met  at  St.  Denis 
a  servant  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  with  a  letter  from  his  master  to 
the  earl  of  Middleton,  which  gave  an  account  of  his  being  come 
back.  ...  By  some  expressions  in  his  letterj  it  was  plain  he  had 
not  succeeded  in  it  [his  negotiation]  as  expected."  According  to 
the  deposition  of  Hunt,  "  the  tall  young  gentleman  "  who  arrived 
at  Romney  Marsh  at  the  beginning  of  February  returned  from 
London  within  a  week.  The  transport  ships  of  Louis  were  to  ren- 
dezvous at  Calais  on  the  25th  of  February ;  and  on  that  day  Louis 
sent  a  message  to  James  to  let  him  know  that  "  he  thought  it  fit  his 
majesty  should  go  down  forthwith  to  the  sea-side,  but  not  to  let  tne 
men  embark  till  he  was  sure  the  Jacobites  were  up  in  England." 
Why  did  James  go  down  to  the  sea-side,  when  it  was  plain  the 
duke  of  Berwick  had  not  succeeded  in  raising  the  Jacobites  in 
England  ?  Barclay  was  in  London  with  hh  commission.  James 
saw  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  heard  from  him  in  "  what  condition 
he  had  left  things  in  England."  And  still  *^he  continued  his 
own  journey  to  Calais."  We  hear  little  more  in  the  words  of 
James  himself.  The  compiler  of  his  life  says,  "  He  still  hoped 
something  might  happen,  on  which  he  could  raise  a  request  to  let 
the  troops  embark  first,  and  for  that  reason  continued  his  journey 
to  Calais ;  where  he  was  no  sooner  arrived,  but,  according  to  his 
usual  good  fortune,  found  himself  at  the  end  of  his  expectation,  by 
meeting  the  news  of  several  gentlemen  being  seized  on  account  of 
an  attempt  upon  the  prince  of  Orange's  person."  It  was,  of 
course,  necessary  for  the  friends  of  James  to  deny  his  comphcity 
in  a  scheme  of  assassination.  Ho  himself  says  that  he,  **' finding 
nothing  more  was  to  be  done,  returned  to  St.  Germains,  longing  to 
Siee  sir  George  Barclay,  to  know  what  he  could  say  for  himself, 
seeing  his  power  for  levying  war  was  in  general  terms  only."t 
l^erwick  was  himself  perfectly  well  aware  how  Barclay  and  his 
friends  had  interpreted  this  general  power.  .    ,,,,,,.,, 

*^  of  Digitized  by  ^^OOyK^ 
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The  incidents  of  the  discovery  of  the  plot  for  taking  the  life  of 
William,  furnish  a  si;:nal  ii:stance,  in  addition  to  other  evidences  in 
English  history,  of  tiie  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  many  per- 
sons being  associated  in  a  conspiracy  of  so  momentous  a  nature 
without  detection. '  Barclay  says  in  his  narrative,  that  he  had  learnt 
that  one  Captain  Fisher,  who  lived  in  King  Street,  Westminster, 
had  made  several  proposals  for  raising  men  for  the  service  of  king 
James  ;  that  Barclay,  disguised,  saw  him;  and  that  Fisher  proposed 
"  to  attack  the  prince  of  Orange  between  the  two  gates  as  he  passed 
from  Hyde  Park  to  St  James's  Park."    Barclay  says  that  he  heard 
this,  and  other  proposals,  but  never  let  Fisher  know  of  any  design 
he  had  on  foot ;  but  asked  him  *'  to  give  me  notice  when  the  prince 
of  Orange  went  a  hunting,  pretending  I  had  a  mind  to  see  him 
hunt."     On  the  nth  of  February,  Fisher  was  in  communication 
with  the  earl  of  Portland.     He  told  him  there  was  a  design  against 
the  king's  life.     What  details  he  gave  are  not  very  clear.     In  a 
subsequent  deposition  he  said  that  he  was  introduced  to  sir  George 
Barclay  by  one  Johnson,  alias  Harrison,  a  monk,  at  a  public  house 
in  Bow  street,  where  the  scheme  of  the  attack  at  Hyde  Park  gate 
was  proposed  ;  and  that  on   the  5th  they  discoursed  about  seizing 
the  king  at  Kensington  House  in  the  night,  by  scaling  the  garden 
wall.     On  the  13th  Fisher  went  again  to  Portland.     The  cautious 
friend  of  William  was  not  forward  in  giving  credit  to  such  state- 
ments ;  or  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  say  nothing  till  his  infor- 
mation was  more  distinct.     On  the  evening  of  the  14th  Portland, 
on  entering  his  lodgings  at  Whitehall,  found  an  unknown  person  in 
the  ante-chamber,  who  begged  to  speak  with  him  in  private.    "  My 
k)rd,"  he  said,  persuade  the  king  to  stay  at  home  to-morrow ;  for  if 
he  go  abroad  to  hunt  he  will  be  assassinated."    Pordand  went  to 
the  king,  and  persuaded  him,  with  great  difficulty,  to  remain  at 
home.     Barclay,  in  his  narrative,  shows  that  he  had  not  been  idle 
since  he  opened  his  commission  to  Chamock  and  Parkyns  :  "  I  was 
at  Kensington  itself,  and  major   Holmes  with  me ;  and  everywhere 
else  about  London  where  that  prince  [William]  used  to  go,  both  to 
know  the  ground,  and  what  judgment  1  could  make  of  it,  in  case 
any  occasion  should  offer."    The  place  fixed  upon  was  Turnham 
Green.     He  describes  this  convenient  spot,  where  the  king  was  ex- 
pected to  pass,  as  "  something  harrow  with  hedges  and  ditches  on 
each  hand,  so  that  a  coach  and  six  horses  cannot  easily  turn,  at 
least  on  a  sudden;  and  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  green  there  were 
some  little  shrubs  and  bushes,  which  would  put  men  under  aomcj 
sort  of  cover."    The  king  would  take  this  road  to  the  water-side, 
where   he  usually  took  boat  to  cross  to  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
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Thames.  The  15th  was  the  day  planned  for  the  attack  with  blun- 
derbusses, musquetoons,  and  well  sharpened  swords.  The  reluctant 
resolve  of  William  to  forego  his  hunt  disconcerted  the  arrange- 
ment, Parkyns  had  provided  his  five  men  well  mounted ;  Porter 
and  Charnock  their  five  each ;  Barclay  had  given  money  to  Holmes 
and  Charnock  to  buy  twenty  horses  and  their  furniture ;  the  men 
he  had  ready  under  pay,  with  a  list  of  their  lodgings.*  The  king 
stayed  at  home ;  but  on  the  following  Saturday  he  would  be  made 
sure  of. 

Between  the  15th  of  February  and  the  22nd,  another  of  the  con- 
spirators was  closeted  with  Portland.  His  name  was  de  la  Rue. 
There  were  now  three  persons  who  had  given  warning  of  the  plot. 
Two  had  furnished  a  somewhat  circumstantial  account.  On  the 
evening  of  the  21st,  the  man  who  had  exhorted  Portland  to  wara 
the  king  to  stay  at  home  was  brought  before  William  himself. 
Cutts  was  present,  in  his  office  of  captain  of  the  guards.  Portland 
was  there  also.  The  man  was  a  Roman  Catholic  named  Pender- 
grass.  For  a  long  time  he  refused  to  give  the  names  of  any  of  the 
conspirators.  He  was  not  threatened,  but  exhorted.  He  at  last  re- 
quired an  assurance  that  his  evidence  should  not  be  used  against 
any  of  the  criminals,  and  William  gave  his  word  of  honour  that  it 
should  not  be  so  employed  except  with  his  own  consent.  He  then 
wrote  down  a  list  of  names.  He  especially  desired  to  screen  his 
friend  Porter ;  and  Porter  himself,  though  one  of  the  foremost  in 
the  scheme,  was  subsequently  admitted  as  evidence.  Barclay  was 
recommended  to  Porter  by  Charnock  and  Parkyns ;  but  he  hesitated 
about  trusting  him ;  "  not,"  says  he,  "  that  I  mistrusted  his  loyalty, 
but  that  I  heard  he  was  much  given  to  drink,  and  open-minded." 
On  Saturday  morning,  the  22nd,  the  conspirators  assembled  at 
Porter's  lodgings  ;  Pendergrass  was  amongst  the  number.  They 
were  in  high  glee.  Their  spies  at  the  palace  sent  word  that  the 
king  would  certainly  hunt  that  day — that  the  coaches  had  gone  from 
the  Mews  at  Charing  Cross  to  take  him  to  Kew  ferry ;  that  the 
guards  had  gone  to  Richmond.  They  were  taking  a  parting  glass 
at  the  Blue  Posts  in  Spring  Gardens,  before  starting  separately,  so 
as  not  to  attract  attention,  when  Keyes,  one  of  their  number,  for- 
merly a  trumpeter  in  the  Blues,  who  had  beeh  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  some  of  his  old  comrades,  came  to  say  that  the  coaches 
and  the  guards  were  come  back.  They  hurriedly  dispersed.  The 
next  day  twenty  prisoners  were  arrested.     Barclay  escaped. 

A  special  commission  was  issued  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners. 
The  first  tried  were  Charnock,  Keyes,  and  King,  on  the  nth  of 

•Barela/t"  Karmrive.'Cgtized  by  V^OUg It: 
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March.  Charnock — who  had  been  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  when  James  took  his  arbitrary  measures  against  that  so- 
ciety, and  then  became  its  popish  vice-president — was  an  indefatig- 
able agent  of  the  Jacobites.  He  defended  himself  with  ability;  for 
the  Act  which  allowed  prisoners  counsel,  and  gave  them  other  ad- 
vantages under  a  charge  of  high  treason,  was  not  to  come  into  op- 
eration till  the  25th  of  March.  It  was  unjust  and  impolitic  in 
the  government  to  press  on  the  trials  under  this  circumstance. 
The  convictions  of  the  accused  would  unquestionably  have  been  as 
certain  if  the  privileges  of  counsel^  of  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  and 
of  a  list  of  witnesses,  had  been  allowed  them.  Their  crime  was  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  by  the  evidence  of  Pendergrass,  and  of  their  more 
guilty  accomplices.  Their  executions  followed  quickly  upon  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury.  Burnet  relates  that  lord  Somers  told  him  that  Char- 
nock sent  an  offer  to  the  king  to  disclose  all  he  knew  of  the  consulta- 
tions and  designs  of  the  Jaco  Jites,  if  his  life  were  spared,  but  that 
William  "  was  afraid  to  have  such  a  sc  ene  opened,  and  would  not 
accept  of  this  offer."  According  to  Dairy mple,  Charnock  said  "  he 
would  disclose  the  names  of  all  those  who  had  employed  him  in 
England,  if  his  punishment  was  changed  from  death  into  perpetual 
imprisonment.  The  king  generously  answered,  *  1  desire  not  to 
know  them.' "  Charnock  on  the  scaffold  delivered  a  letter  to  the 
sheriff,  in  which  he  denied  that  James  had  authorised  assassination 
by  any  commission.  But  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  justified  the  as- 
sassination of  such  a  usurper  as  Cromwell  or  as  William.  "  He 
thought  either  of  them  might  be  treated  as  one  would  do  a  thief  or 
a  robber,  whom  it  is  lawful  in  one's  own  defence  to  attack,  and  kill 
too,  if  nothing  else  will  do."  He  quotes  the  authority  of  Grotius, 
that  a  subject  of  a  dispossessed  prince  might  lawfully  kill  the  usurper 
of  the  supreme  power.  We  take  tliis  doctrine  of  Charnock  from 
an  abstract  in  the  '*  Life  of  James ; "  but  the  right  of  a  subject 
to  kill  an  usurper  is  thus  qualified — "  that  indeed  he  requires  the 
legal  proprietor's  commission,  wliich  Mr.  Charnock  said  they  had 
in  general  terms."  *  The  original  paper  in  the  Bodleian  Library  is 
abstracted  by  Lord  Macaulay,  who  gives  the  following  sentence 
from  it  in  a  note :  **  Nobody  that  believes  his  majesty  to  be  the  law- 
ful king  of  England  can  doubt  but  that  in  virtue  of  his  commission 
to  levy  war  against  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  adherents,  the 
setting  upon  his  person  is  justifiable,  as  well  by  the  laws  of  the  land, 
duly  interpreted  and  explained,  as  by  the  law  of  God."  f 

There  were  five  ot'icr  trials  connected  with  this  formidable  con- 
spiracy.    Sir  John   Friend,  a  rich   London  trader,  had  not  taken 
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part  in  the  Assassination  Plot,  although  he  knew  of  it ;  but  he  had 
made  large  preparations  for  assisting  in  a  foreign  invasion.  Sii 
William  Parkyns,  as  we  have  seen,  was  an  active  participator  in 
the  design  to  kill  the  king.  Three  other  conspirators,  Rookwood, 
Cranborne,  and  Lowick,  were  tried.  They  were  all  convicted,  and 
all  suffered  the  death  of  traitors. 

The  effect  upon  the  temper  of  the  nation  of  the  discovery  of 
this  Jacobite  Plot-is  forcibly  expressed  in  the  "  Diary  "  of  Evelyn : 
"  Though  many  did  formerly  pity  King  James'  condition,  this  de- 
sign of  assassination,  and  bringing  over  a  French  army,  alienated 
many  of  his  friends,  and  was  likely  to  produce  a  more  perfect  es- 
tablishment of  king  William." 

The  complete  discomfiture  of  the  plans  of  St.  Germains  is  thus 
mentioned  by  the  compiler  of  the  Life  of  James  :  "  This  intended 
attempt  being  thus  discovered,  it  raised  such  a  ferment  in  the  na- 
tion as  put  an  end  to  the  king's  real  design  of  landing,  by  making 
it  impossible  for  his  friends  to  assemble,  they  having  enough  to  do 
to  secure  themselves  from  the  strict  and  universal  search  which 
this  discovery  occasioned."  No  one  who  looks  carefully  at  the 
evidence  in  this  affair  can  doubt  that  "the  king's  real  design  of 
landing  "  came  to  an  end  when  he  knew  that  Sir  George  Barclay 
had  not  been  able  to  carry  out  his  commission  *ito  make  war  upon 
the  prince  of  Orange,"  by  stopping  that  prince's  coach  as  it  was 
dragged  through  the  miry  and  narrow  lane  at  Turnham  Green,  and 
with  his  eiglit  good  men,  armed  with  pistols  and  "strong  pushing 
swords,"  putting  to  death  the  hated  usurper  who  was  unlawfully 
called  king  of  England. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

William  in  the  Netherlands. — His  Finajocial  EmbaiTa98ments.->Great  Crisis  of  Com- 
mercial Diffieulty.— Revival  of  Credit.— The  New  Currency  established.— Attaindel 
of  Sir  John  Fenwick. — Negotiations  for  Peace. — The  Peace  of  Ryswick.- -Opening 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. — Parliament. -^Reduction  of  the  Army.— Dangers  of  an 
insufficient  Foroe.-^The  East  India  Company. — Statate  a^nst  Sodnians.— Reforma- 
tion of  Manners. — Societies  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  for  the  ProiM- 
gation  of  the  Gospel. — Licentiousness  of  the  Stage. — Embassy  to  France. — French 
Embassy  to  England. — Czar  of  Muscovy  iii  England. 

After  these  harassing  events  had  taken  their  course^  William 
departed  for  the  continent,  to  encounter  dangers  and  difficulties  far 
more  oppressive  than  the  risks  of  a  battle — more  insupportable  to 
such  a  man  than  any  dread  of  the  assassin's  knife.  He  left  Lon- 
don in  the  very  crisis  of  the  monetary  change,  and  was  in  Holland 
on  the  7th  of  May.  On  the  22nd  of  May  the  king  wrote  to  Shrews- 
bury from  the  Hague,  He  informed  his  Secretary  of  State  that 
the  French  army  had  first  t^en  the  field ;  that  the  allied  tropps 
assemble  as  well  as  they  can,  but  find  it  difficult  to  join,  aa  ^he 
enemy  had  far  advanced  in  great  force.  There  was  another,  lea- 
son,  he  said.  The  troops  ."  in  Flanders  are  so  much  in  want  of 
money,  that  they  can  scarcely  move ;  and  if  .  the  Treasury  do  not 
find  prompt  means  to  furnish  supplies,  I  know  not  how  I  can  pos- 
sibly act"*  On  the  25th  of  May,  Shrewsbury  wrote  to  William 
in  great  alarm  :  "  We  discoursed  this  morning  with  several  of  the 
most  eminent  goldsmiths,  and  with  some  of  the  Bank,  and  had  the 
dismallest  accounts  from  them  of  the  state  of  credit  in  this  town, 
and  of  the  effect  it  would  soon  have  upon  all  the  traders  in  money ; 
none  of  them  being  able  to  propose  a  remedy,  except  letting  the 
Parliament  f^it  in  June,  and  enacting  the  clipped  money  to  go  again, 
— the  very  hope  of  which  locks  up  all  the  gold  and  good  money, 
and  would  be  to  undo  all  that  has  been  done."  f  The  Lords  Jus; 
tices,  who  had  the  charge  of  affairs  in  Williani's  absence,  were  to 
a  great  extent  heljiless.  They  saw  clearly  what  locked  up  all  the 
gold  and  good  money ;  but  to  retrace  their  steps  would  have  been 
fatair  Their  ix>silion  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  Public  clam- 
our was  loud  in  its  demand  "  that  clipped  money  should  be  cur- 
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rent  again  ;  that  the  standard  should  be  advanced,  and  the  price  of 
guineas  improved."  Temporary  aid  which  they  expected  had 
failed  the  government.  An  Act  had  been  passed  in  the  previous 
session  for  establishing  a  national  Land  Bank — z  bank  which  was 
to  lend  money  on  mortgages,  and  to  lend  also  to  the  State.  Land 
and  Trade  were  two  rival  interests.  Trade,  or  the  moneyed  inter- 
est, would  not  subscribe  any  portion  of  the  two  millions  and  jrhalf 
that  were  required  to  establish  the  Land  Bank ;  and  Land  was 
looking  for  aid  to  the  new  scheme,  in  the  shape  of  loans,  and  had 
no  cash  to  spare  in  the  shape  of  subscriptions.  The  scheme 
utterly  broke  down  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  through  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  re-coinage,  the  Bank  of  England  could  not  pay 
its  notes  in  specie.  There  was  one  universal  panic  throughout  the 
land.  There  was  a  bold  issue  of  small  exchequer-bills,  of  which 
there  was  considerable  distrust.  The  Bank  of  England  endorsed 
their  notes  with  a  promise  to  pay  in  the  new  money  when  it  came 
forth,  and  meanwhile  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  1 5  per  cent. 
Merchants  and  smaller  traders  exchanged  their  promissory  notes. 
But  in  spite  of  every  expedient  the  nation  was  quickly  coming  to 
the  condition  of  semi-civilization — barter.  Of  all  the  sufferers  in 
this  crisis  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  man  placed  in  a  more  dis- 
tressing condition  than  the  sovereign  who  was  to  fight  the  battles 
of  his  country  at  the  head  of  a  great  European  confederation.  **  In 
the  name  of  God,  determine  quickly  to  find  some  credit  for  the 
troops  here,  or  we  are  ruined,**  he  writes  on  June  4th.  "  We  are 
here  reduced  to  greater  extremities  than  ever,  for  want  of  money ; 
and  it  we  do  not  soon  receive  some  remittances  the  army  will  be 
disbanded,"  is  his  language  on  the  23rd  of  July.  On  the  30th,  he 
says,  **  The  letter  from  the  Lords  Justices  has  quite  overcome  me  ; 
and  I  know  not  where  I  am,  since  at  present  I  see  no  resource 
which  can  prevent  the  army  from  mutiny  or  total  desertion.''  The 
king  then  adds  a  most  remarkable  sentence :  "  If  you  cannot  de- 
vise expedients  to  send  contributions,  or  procure  credit,  all  is  lost, 
and  I  must  go  to  the  Indies.*'  From  such  a  man  these  words  can- 
not be  regarded  as  the  mere  impatience  of  disappointment.  The 
army,  whose  mutiny  or  total  desertion  was  imminent,  stood  be- 
tween Louis  of  France  and  the  subjugation  of  Holland.  If  Hol- 
land became  a  province  of  France,  England  would  soon  be  in  the 
same  condition,  with  a  Stuarf  viceroy  under  the  conquering  Bour- 
bon, What  then  remained  ?  To  found  a  great  maritime  and  com- 
mercial empire  in  the  Dutch  settlements — to  call  up  the  spirit  of 
colonial  freedom  to  balance  the  despotism  of  the  old  world.  On  the 
31st  the  king  sends  Portland  to  England  to  arrange  about  assem* 
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bling  Parliamfent :  "  Rather  than  perish  all  must  be  risked/* 
ShrewsbuT)'  wrote  a  desponding  answer  to  Portland's  communica- 
tions ;  and  then  William  in  his  reply  expressed  that  noble  senti- 
ment which  every  Englishman  ought  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  day  of 
public  calamity  and  fear, — ••  May  God  relieve  us  from  our  present 
embarrassment,  for  I  cannot  suppose  that  it  is  His  will  to  suffer  a 
nation  to  perish  which  he  has  so  often  almost  miraculously  saved, 
though  we  have  too  well  deserved  it."  ♦  The  heroic  confidence  of 
William  had  revived.  "  He  was  a  man  that  knew  how  to  meet  ad- 
versity. His  life  had  been  one  continued  struggle  with  difficulties ; 
but  it  had  been  the  fixed  rule  of  that  life  to  encounter  them  with  an 
unshaken  fortitude,  and  a  rigid  adherence  to  what  he  considered 
to  be  right."  f  He  would  not  "go  to  the  Indies."  The  nation  that 
God  had  "  so  often  almost  miraculously  saved  ■'  would  be  saved 
again,  even  in  the  dire  extremity  of  this  time.  It  has  been  said 
with  great  truth,  "  the  vessel  of  our  commonwealth  has  never  been 
so  close  to  shipwreck  as  in  this  period."  { 

On  the  1 5th  of  August  there  was  a  great  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  discuss  an  earnest  appeal  that 
had  been  made  to  them  by  the  king's  ministers,  for  an  advance  of 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Very  reluctantly  had  this  applica- 
tion been  made.  Shrewsbury  was  in  despair.  He  wrote  to  the 
king,  "a  loan  from  the  city  is  much  doubted,  by  the  incapacity 
which  has  appeared  in  many  to  discharge  the  bills  which  have  been 
drawn  upon  them  from  all  parts.  If  the  application  to  the  Bank 
should  not  succeed,  God  knows  what  can  be  done."  But  he  adds, 
**  yet  anything  must  be  tried  and  ventured,  rather  than  lie  down  and 
die."§  The  application  to  the  Bank  did  succeed.  Immediate 
relief  to  the  necessities  of  William,  however  small,  was  obtained. 
But  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  the  campaign  with  any 
vigour.  His  difficulties  were  set  forth  with  considerable  exaggera- 
tion by  the  French.  The  Jacobites  were  everywhere  rejoicing. 
But  time  was  working  that  change,  from  temporary  financial  dis- 
tress to  growing  case  and  eventual  relief,  which  is  almost  certain 
when  the  resources  of  industry  are  not  exhausted,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  not  alienated  from  a  government.  The 
embarrassments  of  the  English  had  induced  the  duke  of  Savoy  to 
make  a  separate  peace  with  France.  Everywhere  there  were  signs 
of  a  defection  from  the  alliance  of  which  William  was  the  heart  and 
souL    He  came  home  at  the  beginning  of  October.     He  met  the 
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Parliament  on  the  20th  of  that  month.     In  him  the  indomitable 
resolution  with  which  he  had  encountered  so  many  adverse  contin- 
gencies spoke  out,  when  he  said,  "  It  is  fit  for  me  to  acquaint  you 
that  some  overtures  have  been  made,  in  order  to  the  entering  upon 
a  negotiation  for  a  general  Peace ;  but  I  am  sure  we  shall  agree  in 
opinion,  that  the  only  way  of  treating  with   France  is  with  our 
swords  in  our  hands ;  and  that  we  can  liave  no  reason  to  expect  a 
safe  and  honourable  peace,  but  by  showing  ourselves  prepared  to 
make  a  vigorous  and  efEectual  war."    This  was  not  the  language  of 
a  bankrupt  king ;  it  was  not  addressed  to  a  bankrupt  nation.     There 
were  evident  symptoms  that  the  great  diflficulty  of  the  currency  was 
in  some  degree  passing  away.     Had  the  government  evinced  the 
slightest  disposition  to  recede  from  the  measure  of  re-coinage  ;  to 
reduce  the  standard ;  to  raise  the  denomination  of  the  coin,  the 
evil  would  never  have  been  cured.     The  very  first  meaisure  of  the 
Commons  was  to  pass  this  resolution — "  That  they' would  not  alter 
the  standard  of  the  gold  and  silver,  in  fineness,  weight,  or  denomi- 
nation ;  and  that  they  will  make  good  all  parliamentary  funds  since 
his  majesty's  accession  to  the  Crown,  that  have  been  made  credits 
for  loans  from  the  subject."    The  effect  of  this  true  statesmanship 
for  which  the  honour  is  mainly  due  to  Montague,  was  instantaneous. 
The  expectations  of  those  who  hoarded  guineas  in  the  behef  that 
a  guinea  would  pass  for  thirty  shiUings,-*-of  those  who  hoarded 
crowns  in  the    belief   that  what  was  worth  five   shillings  would 
exchange  for  commodities  at  the  value  of  seven  .shillings  and  six- 
pence,—were  at  an  end.     The  true  nioney  flowed  into  circulation. 
Trade  revived.    The  financial  and  commercial  crisis  was  past    The 
nation  was  solvent.     A  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  afterwards, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  English  statesmen,  in  resisting  a  motion  against 
the  Resumption  of  Cash  Payments  on  the  ground  of  agricultural 
distress,  rested  his  most  powerful  arguments  on  the  great  historical 
precedent  of  1696,  and  concluded  his  convincing  speech,  by  riioving, 
in  the  very  words  of  Montague's  resolution,  "That .this  House  will 
not  alter  the  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  in  fineness,  weight,  or 
denomination."*     England  fought   through  the  gjreat  currency 
change  of  1822  as  England  had  thrown  o(i  the  far  heavier  weight, 
jk>oking  at  the  nation's  comparative  resources,  of  the  change  in 
1696.    The  same  spirit  of  the  people  was  manifested  at  each  crisis. 
A  finander  of  the  earlier  period  thus  speaks  of  his  contemporaries : 
"  While  our  neighbouring  nations  expected  we  should  sink  under 
this  burden,  and  some  were  even  prepared'9t^¥^^'yfc^ta  prov 
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fnce,  the  strength  of  mind,  constancy,  arid  magnanimity  of  our 
people  overcame  it  all."  * 

The  two  houses  of  Parliament  were  occupied,  during  this  ses- 
sion, with  the  extraordinary  proceedings  under  a  Bill  of  Attainder 
against  sir  John  Fenwick.  The  historical  narratives  of  this  event 
are,  for  the  most  part,  as  lengthy  as  the  parfiainentary  debates.  A 
very  slight  summary  is  all  that  we  can  attem]  t  to  irive  of  an  affair 
which  has  far  more  to  do  with  the  history  of  party  than  with  the 
history  of  the  nation ;  and  of  which  the  only  thing  of  any  real 
importance,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  is 
the  constitutional  question  of  procedure  by  attainder. 

In  the  deiX)sition  of  Goodman,  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
Crown  in  the  Assassination  Plot,  he  implicated  sir  John  Fenwick, 
as  being,  in  conjunction  \vith  Friend,  Parkyns,  and  others,  in  cor- 
respondence with  James  upon  a  projected  invasion,  and  that  Fen- 
wick used  to  send  over  a  list  of  the  forces  in  England,  and  of  their 
disposition.  Porter,  another  of  the  conspirators,  gave  his  testi- 
mony to  a  similar  effect.  Fenwick  attempted  to  fly  into  France, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Tliomas  Ward ;  but  in  June  he  was 
apprehended  at  New  Romney,  in  Kent.  Fertwick  was  highly 
connected  :  he  was  a  baronet  of  an  ancient  family.  A  letter  which 
he  had  addressed  to  his  wife,  upon  his  apprehension,  was  in- 
tercepted. He  exhorted  her  to  make  all  friends.  "  I  know  no- 
thing," he  said,  "  can  save  my  life,  but  my  lord  Catlisle's  going 
over  to  him,  [king  William],  backed  by  the  rest  of  the  family 
of  the  Howards,  to  beg  it.**  In  another  passage,  he  says,  "  I  can- 
not think  what  else  to  say,  but  the  great  care  n^iist  be  the  jitry.  If 
two  or  three  could  be  got  that  would  starve  the  rest,  that,  or 
nothing  can  save  me."  Fenwick,  being  ordered  for  trial,  offered  to 
give  evidence  of  great  importance  ;  and  was  visited  in  prison  by 
tlie  duke  of  Devonshire,  at  the  king's  desire.  In  a  written  paper 
he  implicated  Shrewsbury  and  Godolphin,  Marlborough  and  Russell, 
as  having  been  in  communication  with  James  at  various  times. 
The  paper  was  transmitted  to  William  ,  who  probably  knew  as 
much  of  these  general  treacheries  as  Fenwiclc  could  tell  him.  He 
transmitted  the  paper  to  Shrewsbury,  saying,  "You  may  judge  of 
my  astonishment  at  his  effrontery  in  accusing  you.  .  .  .  You 
will  observe  the  sincerity  of  this  honest  man  who  only  accuses 
those  in  my  service,  and  not  one  of  his  own  party."  f  William  was 
desirous  that  Fenwick  should  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  public 
affairs  demanded  his  own  return  to  England.     There  was^a.  diffi. 

^  Digitized  byXjOOglC 
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culty.  Goodman  had  been  tampered  with,  and  could  nowhere  be 
discovered.  Fenwick,  in  his  letter  to  his  wife,  had  said,  "  Money, 
I  know,  would  do  it;  but  alas,  that  is  not  to  be  had."  The  inde- 
fatigable aunt  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle  did  accomplish  the  means  of 
preventing  the  evidence  of  Goodman  before  a  jury.  Two  witnesses 
were  required  by  law  in  cases  of  treason ;  one  only  was  forthcom- 
ing. It  was  resolved  to  proceed  against  Fenwick  by  Bill  of  At- 
tainder, in  which  the  deficient  legal  evidence  could  be  supplied  by 
the  previous  deposition  of  Goodman  before  the  Privy  Council,  and 
by  the  evidence  of  two  grand  jurymen  as  to  what  he  had  sworn  when 
the  Bill  of  Indictment  was  found  by  them.  This  proceeding  was 
altogether  irregular,  although  the  crime  of  Fenwick  was  conclusive- 
ly established.  The  most  prolonged  and  violent  discussions  there- 
fore ensued,  both  in  the  Lords  and  Commons,  as  to  the  passing 
of  this  Bill.  In  the  Commons  the  majority  for  the  Bill  was  only 
thirty-three;  in  the  Lords  only  seven.  "The  debates,"  says  Bur- 
net, "  were  the  hottest,  and  held  the  longest,  of  any  that  I  ever 
knew."  Fenwick,  previous  to  the  Bill  being  moved  in  the  Com- 
mons, had  been  brought  to  the  bar,  and  persisted  in  refusing  to 
make  any  further  confession.  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  a  note  on  Bur- 
net, says,  "  The  king,  before  the  session,  had  sir  J.  Fenwick  brought 
to  the  Cabinet  Council,  where  he  was  present  himself..  But  sir 
John  would  not  explain  his  paper."*  In  another  note  he  says: 
"  My  father  was  told  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  that  his  father,  the 
first  lord  Pelham,  then  a  lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  a  staunch 
Whig,  voted  against  the  Bill,  because  he  thought  it  hard  to  put  a 
man  to  death,  who,  on  compulsion,  that  is,  to  save  his  life,  had  told 
disagreeable  truths.  And  the  management  of  party  was  such,  that 
sir  J.  Fenwick  was  prevented  from  speaking  out,  lest  he  should  ex- 
asperate the  great  men  on  both  sides,  who  knew  he  could  tell  tales. 
The  consequence  was,  that  he  was  afraid  to  affirm  his  own  tale, 
and  lost  his  life."  t  He  suffered  death  on  the  28th  of  January. 
The  proceeding  by  Attainder  is  a  blot  upon  the  reputation  of  the 
Whigs,  as  defenders  of  public  liberty.  The  conversion  of  such  a 
solemn  act  into  a  revengeful  party  proceeding,  is  disgraceful  to 
many  of  the  statesmen  of  that  time.  "  It  is  now  well  known  that 
Fenwick's  discoveries  went  not  a  step  beyond  the  truth."  t 

The  king  closed  the  Session  of  Parliament  on  the  i6th  of  April, 
1697,  and  on  the  26th  embarked  for  Holland.  He  had  promoted 
Somers  to  be  Lord  Chancellor  instead  of  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
and  had  created  him  a  Peer.  Russell  was  created  earl  of  Oxford 
Montague  obtained  the  higher  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 

•  Oxford  edit.  vol.  iv.  p.  323.  t  IHd,^  p.  324.  %  Hallam,  chap.  rv. 
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The  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  was  distinguished  only  by  one 
considerable  event — William  rescued  Brussels  from  a  second  bom- 
bardment He  outmarched  the  French  generals  by  a  rapid  night 
movement  over  the  plain  of  Waterloo,  and  through  the  forest  of 
Soignies,  and  encamping  near  Brussels,  entrenched  himself  and 
saved  the  city. 

In  his  speech  at  the  close  of  the  Session  of  Parliament,  the 
king  had  alluded,  though  not  in  very  decided  terms,  to  the  possi- 
bility that  an  honourable  peace  might  be  agreed  to.  The  difficulty 
of  concluding  a  general  pacification  was  less  on  the  part  of  France 
than  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  allies.  Spain  was  haughty  and  in- 
tractable, though  she  had  rendered  little  assistance  in  the  war.  The 
emperor  of  Germany  wanted  the  war  prolonged,  with  a  view  to  his 
own  interest  in  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Plenipoten- 
tiaries were  appointed  by  the  several  powers  to  discnss  the  terms 
of  a  treaty  with  the  ministers  of  France.  They  disputed  long  as 
to  the  place  of  meeting.  At  last  it  was  agreed  that  their  confer- 
ences should  be  held  at  Newburg  House,  a  palace  belonging  to 
William  in  the  village  of  Ryswick,  between  the  Hague  and  Delft. 
The  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  others  on  the  part  of  England  ;  Harlay 
as  the  representative  of  France ;  the  accredited  agents  of  Spain, 
of  the  Emperor,  of  Sweden  and  of  other  minor  powers — these  met 
twice  a  week  with  solemn  bows  and  ceremonial  speeches.  At  the 
end  of  June  they  had  concluded  nothing,  with  their  infinitude  of 
protocols.  The  French  and  English  armies  were  facing  each  other 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels.  This  state  neither  of  peace  nor 
war  wa^^not  suited  to  the  decisive  temper  of  William.  In  each  of 
the  armies  there  was  a  man  who  could  interpret  in  a  straightforward 
manner  the  wishes  of  their  respective  sovereigns.  Portland  was 
thoroughly  in  the  confidence  of  William.  He  sent  a  message  to 
Boufflers,  who  had  been  his  prisoner  for  a  few  days  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Namur,  when  they  formed  that  sort  of  intimacy  that  often 
springs  up  between  generous  enemies.  Portland  desired  half  an 
hour's  private  conversation  with  Boufflers,  at  some  place  between 
the  two  armies.  Boufflers  asked  the  consent  of  his  sovereign,  and 
received  it,  with  the  condition  that  he  should  repair  "  to  this  ren- 
dezvous with  all  the  dignity  becoming  a  marshal  of  France,  who 
commands  one  of  my  armies."  ♦  He  was  to  speak  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  draw  from  Portland  all  he  could — a  very  general  rule 
In  that  mysterious  science  called  diplomacy.  They  met  on  the 
8th  of  July  at  the  villajje  of  Brucom,  a  short  distance  from  Halle  ; 
standing  apart  from  their  attendants  in  an  orchard.    They  had 

*  Grimblot,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 
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four  subsequent  discussions  iA  open  placps,  where  walls  coul4  tell 
no  secrets.  Portland  was  authorized  to  say  at  the  first  interview, 
that  William,  on  the  part  of  England  and  of  the  States  General, 
vas  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  territorial  arrangement  that  Louis 
bad  proposed,  provided  satisfaction  should  be  g^iven  upon  points 
•vhich  concerned  himself  personally.  At  the  sixth  and  last  in- 
terview they  met  in  a  small  house,  and  the  points  of  the  negotiation 
were  put  into  writing.  William  demanded  that  Louis  should  sanc- 
tion no  attempt  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things  in  England, 
03'  James  and  his  friends ;  and  that  the  Stuart  exiles  should  remove 
from  France.  There  is  the  show  of  magnanimity  in  the  answer  of 
Louis,  that  his  honour  was  wounded — "  wounded  by  the  proposal 
Ihat  has  been  made  to  me  to  name  expressly  in  the  treaty,  and  to 
•Engage  to  remove  from  my  kingdom,  a  king  who  had  found  no 
r^ylum  except  with  me,  and  no  alleviation  of  his  misfortunes  ex- 
cept in  the  manner  in  which  1  have  received  him."  As  to  the  ob- 
jection that  whilst  James  was  in  FrJ^nce,  the  secret  practices  of  his 
party  would  be  encouraged^  even  against  the  wishes  of  Louis,  the 
great  king  answers  in  the  tone  that  only  absolute  power  can  as- 
.sume :  "  All  Europe  is  suflSciently  aware  of  the  obedience  and  sub- 
mission of  my  people  ;  and  when  I  shall  please  to  hinder  my  sub- 
jects from  assisting  the  king  of  England — as  I  engage  to  do,  by 
promising  not  to  assist,  direcdy  or  indirectly,  the  enemies  of  the 
princft  of  Orange,  without  any  exception— there  is  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  h^  will  find  any  assistance  in  ray  kingdom."  ♦  Port- 
land waived  the  point  that  James  should  be  naentioned  by  name, 
provided  that  Louis  agreed  not  to  favour  rebellions  an4  intrigues 
in  England,  when  William  would  give  the  like  assurance  with  re- 
gard to  any  factions  or  rebellions  in  France.  The  high-blown 
pride  of  Louis  was  signally  manifested  at  this  presumption  of  Wil- 
liam. He  writes  to  Boufflers :  •*  You  shall  answer  to  this  propo- 
sal that  this  equality  of  condition  cannot  take  place  ;  and  that  the 
submission  of  my  subjects,,and  the  tranquillity  of  my  kingdom,  give 
me  no  reason  to  fear  either  faction  or  rebellion."  f  William,  Iiow- 
ever,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  reciprocal  condition.  IJe  refused 
the  demand  of  Louis  that  a  general  amnesty  should  be  granted  to 
all  the  adherents  of  James.  He  would  pardon  offences  of  men  who 
would  live  quietly,  but  he  would  not  consent  to  such  a  stipulation 
on  the;  part  qf  a  foreign  power.  The  treaty  of  Ryswick  was  con- 
cluded between  France,  England,  the  States  General,  and  Spain,  on 
the  22nd  of  September.  An  extended  term  was  given  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  to  accede  to  the  treaty. 
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On  the  26th  of  November  (n.s,)  William  made  his  entry  into 
London.  Never  was  public  joy  more  manifest.  The  evil  times 
had  passed  away ;  there  was  now  hope  that  the  nation  would  go 
forward  in  a  career  of  prosperity  under  a  stable  government.  On 
that  night  of  universal  gratulation,  whilst  fireworks  were  disjilayed, 
and  pitch  barrels  were  blazing,  in  every  open  place  of  London, 
William  wrote  from  Kensington  to  his  friend  Heinsius,  '*  I  arrived 
here  this  evening,  after  having  passed  through  the  city  amidst  the 
lively  acclamations  of  the  people.  I  do  not  recollect  having  ever 
seen  so  great  an  assemblage  of  well-dressed  people.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  what  joy  the  peace  causes  here."  Well  might  Eng- 
land rejoice.  Her  constitutional  king  was  acknowledged  by  the 
proud  monarch  who  had  .so  long  treated  him  only  as  the  prince  of 
Orange.  He  had  vindicated  the  choice  of  the  nation,  by  nine  years 
of  incessant  struggle  against  difiiculties  which  would  have  crushed 
any  common  man.  He  liad  established  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  the  country  which  had  chosen  him  as  its  head.  When  the 
negotiations  were  going  forward,  James  issued  what  he  termed  a 
solemn  protestation  against  **  all  whatsoever  that  may  be  treated 
of,  regulated,  or  stipulated,  with  the  usurper  of  our  kingdoms,"  and 
"against  all  the  proceedings  of  his  pretended  Parliament,  and 
whatever  tends  to  the  subversion  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  our 
kingdom,  particularly  to  those  relating  to  the  succession  to  our 
Crowns."  He  urged  upon  all  princes  and  potentates  to  consider 
how  dangerous  the  precedent  of  peace  with  an  usurper  would  prove 
to  themselves;  "and  since  ours  is  the  common  cause  of  all 
Sovereigns,  we  call  for  their  assistance  in  the  recovery  of  our 
kingdoms."  ♦  The  unhappy  man  had  not  yet  learnt  that  tliere  is 
something  higher  than  "  the  cause  of  all  Sovereigns  " — the  cause 
of  their  People. 

The  2nd  of  December,  1697,  was  a  memorable  day  in  England. 
It  was  the  day  of  General  Thanksgiving  for  the  Peace.  It  was 
especially  memorable  in  London  ;  for  on  that  day  the  new  Cathedral 
of  Saint  PauPs,  which,  for  twenty-two  years,  had  been  gradually 
rising  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old  Cathedral,  was  opened  for  divine 
worship.  The  king  was  to  have  attended  this  opening  ;  but  he 
heard  Burnet  preach  at  Whitehall,  for  he  was  told  that  if  he  went 
to  Saint  Paul's  the  streets  would  be  so  filled  with  spectators  that 
all  the  parish  churches  would  be  forsaken.  No  crowd  was  assem- 
bled within  the  walls  of  the  noble  temple  on  that  day  of  national 
thanksgiving ;  for  the  choir  alone  was  constructed  with  a  view  to 
.the  .  perfornumce   of   the.  ordinary  ritual  of  Protestant  worship;  . 
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There,  Compton,  hisliop  o£  London,  preached ;  there,  the  lord-ma3rOf 
and  aldermen  represented  the  commonalty  of  London.  Great 
public  occasions  nave  been  since,  when  the  vast  spaces  beyond 
that  choir  have  been  filled  with  multitudes.  There  is  one  annual 
solemnity  when  the  voices  of  thousands  of  children  unite  here  in 
hymns  of  adoration.  But  not  till  a  hundred  and  sixty-one  years 
had  gone  by,  since  the  magnificent  fabric  of  Wren  had  been  opened 
for  divine  service,  was  the  experiment  made  of  assembling  a  vast 
congregation  beyond  the  comparatively  narrow  limits  of  the  choir, 
to  join  in  the  chaunts  of  our  noble  liturgy, — to  listen  to  the  preach- 
er who  was  now  to  sjjeak  to  such  an  assemblage  as  were  once 
spoken  to  by  the  preachers  of  the  Reformation  at  Paul's  Cross. 
To  the  mind  of  the  great  architect  the  notion  could  never  have 
presented  itself,  that  three  thousand  people  would  have  been  seated 
in  attendance  on  the  evening  service  of  each  Sunday  night  of  a 
cold  and  wet  winter — the  greater  number  in  the  area  where  the 
choir,  the  nave,  and  the  transepts  join.  Wren  could  not  have 
imagined  that,  above  those  piers  which  carry  the  majestic  con- 
cave to  which  no  one  ever  looked  up  without  a  sense  of  its 
grandeur,  the  vast  circle  of  tlie  dome  would  be  illuminated  with 
many  hundreds  of  jets  of  flame — ^brilliant  as  stars,  shedding  down  a 
light  as  of  noon-day — produced  by  an  invention  unknown  to  his  age 
of  scientific  discovery.  On  those  Sunday  nights  of  December,  1858, 
whilst  the  simplest  chaunts  of  the  cathedral  service,  and  the  com- 
monest hymns  of  a  rural  congregation,  were  sung  by  a  choral  band 
of  unusual  number  and  skill,  the  voices  of  tl)e  vast  assembly 
swelled  louder  than  the  organ-peal,  as  if  they  felt  that,  for  the  first 
time,  the  colossal  fane  which  rises  sublimely  over  the  smoke  and 
mists  of  London  had  been  applied  to  its  proper  uses ;  that  the 
decent  solemnities  of  the  Anglican  Church  had  now  acquired  a 
grandeur  which,  could  the  pure-minded  philosopher  who  sleeps  in 
the  crypt  below  the  dome  have  foreseen  this  change,  he  would  have 
though  that  a  far  nobler  destination  for  the  great  monument  of  his 
genius  had  been  reached  than  all  the  pomp  of  Saint  Peter's  on  its 
highest  festivals. 

*  The  Parliament  was  opened  by  William  on  the  3rd  of  Decem- 
ber. The  most  important  passage  in  the  royal  speech  was  this : 
"  The  circumstances  of  affairs  abroad  are  such,  that  1  think  myself 
obliged  to  tell  you  my  opinion,  that,  for  the  present,  England  can- 
not be  safe  without  a  land-force ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  give 
those  who  mean  us  ill  the  opportunity  of  effecting  that,  under  the 
notion  of  a  peace,  which  they  could  not  bring  to  pass  by  a  war." 
He  spoke  the  language  of  the  sovereign  of  a  free  ^^g  J[iien  h9 
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said,  "  That  which  I  most  delight  in,  and  am  best  pleased  to  own, 
is,  that  I  have  all  the  proofs  of  my  people's  affection  that  a  prince 
can  desire  ;  and  I  take  this  occasion  to  give  them  the  most  solemn 
assurance  that,  as  I  never  had,  so  I  never  will  nor  can  have,  any 
interest  separate  from  theirs."  The  House  of  Commons  behaved 
with  becoming  gratitude  to  William,  in  fixing  the  royal  revenue  at 
a  liberal  amount  for  his  life.  They  were  somewhat  precipitate, 
greatly  to  his  annoyance,  in  their  determination  to  reduce  the  army 
to  ten  thousand  horse  and  foot  Before  the  opening  of  Parliament 
the  question  of  maintaining  an  army  during  peace  had  been  warmly 
canvassed.  The  king  wrote  to*  Heinsius:  "The  members  who 
have  come  from  the  provinces  seem  to  be  strongly  prejudiced 
against  this  measure,  and  infinite  pains  are  taken  to  discredit  it  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public  by  speeches  and  by  pamphlets."  ♦  In  Jan- 
nary,  the  Commons  limited  the  vote  for  the  maintenance  of  troops 
for  the  current  year  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
William  again  wrote  to  Heinsius  to  say  how  greatly  he  was  embar- 
rassed :  "  You  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the  indifference  with  which 
an  foreign  affairs  are  now  considered.  People  here  only  busy 
themselves  about  a  fanciful  liberty,  while  they  are  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge that  they  were  never  so  free,  and  have  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  me."  f  ^^  alluding  to  the  clamour  for  what  he 
caUs  "a  fanciful  liberty,"  William  has  reference  to  that  popular 
jealousy  of  a  standing  army,  which  burst  out  the  instant  that  the 
army  abroad  had  done  its  work.  The  notion  then  set  forth  in  very 
able  tracts  that  "  a  standing  army  is  inconsistent  with  a  free  gov- 
ernment, and  absolutely  destructive  to  the  constitution  of  the 
English  monarchy,"  has  long  since  passed  away.  But  "  the  indif- 
ference with  which  foreign  affairs  are  considered  "  has,  again  and 
again,  been  a  cause  of  deep  anxiety,  not  only  to  lavish  ministers 
but  to  disinterested  patriots.  The  arguments  that  were  urged  in 
1697  against  leaving  the  kingdom  in  a  defenceless  state  may  be 
applied,  with  little  change,  to  our  own  times.  "  If,"  says  the  author 
of  a  letter  once  attributed  to  Somers,  "  we  were  in  the  same  condi- 
tion that  we  and  our  neighbours  were  an  age  ago,  I  should  reject 
the  proposition  of  a  standing  army  with  horror.  But  the  case  is 
altered.  The  whole  world,  more  particularly  our  neighbours,  have 
now  got  into  the  mistaken  notion  of  keeping  up  a  mighty  force  ; 
and  the  powerfuUest  of  all  these  happens  to  be  our  next  neighbour, 
who  will  very  probably  keep  great  armies.  We  may  appear  too 
inviting,  if  we  are  in  such  an  open  and  unguarded  condition  that 
the  success  of  an  attempt  may  seem  to  be  not  only  probable,  bat 
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certain.  England  is  an  open  country,  full  of  plenty,  ever)'wbere 
able  to  subsist  an  army ;  our  towns  and  cities  are  all  open  ;  our 
rivers  are  all  fordable ;  no  passes  nor  strong  places  can  slop  an 
enemy  that  should  land  upon  us."  The  writer  then  contrasts  the 
secrecy  and  despatch  with  which  an  absolute  government  can  carry 
forward  its  designs,  whilst  the  measures  of  a  free  government  must 
be  contrived  and  executed  without  the  same  promptitude  and  tl:e 
same  concealment.  This  is  good  sense  at  any  period ;  nor  is  the 
writer  less  sound  when  he  points  out  the'  essential  difference 
"  between  troops  that  have  been  long  trained,  who  have  learned 
the  art  and  are  accustomed  to  the  discipline  of  war,  and  the  best 
bodies  of  raw  and  undisciplined  troops."  ♦  These  arguments  were 
of  little  avail.  William,  with  his  accustomed  imperturbabilit}', 
wrote  to  Heinsius, — "  I  shall  get  on  as  well  as  I  can.  It  is  for- 
tunate, however,  that  they  have  resolved  to  give  half-pay  to  all  the 
officers  who  shall  be  disbanded.  I  estimate  their  number  at  fifteen 
hundred,  or  nearly  so ;  so  that,  if  we  could  afford  it,  we  should 
have  the  means  of  forming  again  a  considerable  army  "  f 

The  most  important  proceeding  of  this  Session  of  Parliament 
was  the  Bill  for  settling  the  long-disputed  question  of  continuing 
the  monopoly  of  the  old  East  India  Company  or  for  establishing 
a  new  Company.  Fierce  were  the  disputes  between  these  rival 
traders ;  and  these  disputes  took  that  form  of  party  advocacy 
which  is  most  violent  when  pecuniary  interests  are  involved.  The 
government,  then  composed  almost  exclusively  of  Whigs,  favoured 
the  pretensions  of  the  adventurers  who  desired  to  be  formed  into 
a  new  Company,  for  they  had  promised  to  set  on  foot  subscriptions 
for  raising  two  millions  sterling,  to  be  lent  for  the  public  service 
upon  interest  at  eight  per  cent.  The  old  East  India  Company  had 
offered  to  advance  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds,  at  four  per 
cent.  The  necessities  of  the  time  made  the  offer  of  the  highest 
sum  most  acceptable.  The  Whigs  carried  the  New  Company 
against  the  Tories,  who  supported  the  Old  Company.  The 
favoured  adventurers  were  to  be  called  "  the  English  Company." 
The  body  which  had  been  chartered  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
called  "  the  London  Company,"  was  to  cease  trading  in  three 
years.  But  the  Old  Company  had  obtained  territorial  possessions 
of  small  extent,  and  had  now  made  an  important  acquisition  by  the 
purchase  of  Calcutta,  where  they  had  built  a  stronghold,  known  as 
Fort  William.     The  New  Company  had  provided  in  this  Bill  for 
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the  charge  of  sending  ambassadors  from  the  Crown  to  the  poten- 
tates of  the  East.  They  proposed  that  the  king  should  now  send 
an  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Great  Mogul,  in  whose  domin* 
ions  the  original  traders  had  their  chief  factories  and  settlements, 
to  desire  his  favour  for  the  New  Company.  Sir  William  Norris, 
member  for  Liverpool,  accordingly  set  forth  with  ample  allowance 
for  his  dignity.  But  Aurungzebe  was  not  propitiated  by  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  representative  of  the  merchants  who  came  to  rival 
those  to  whom  he  had  already  granted  his  sublime  protection. 
The  ambassador  was  unable  to  contend  against  the  prescriptive 
privileges  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  Englishmen  a  century 
before,  and  which  had  been  confirmed  by  the  successors  of 
Jehangin  The  great  "  Alemgir,"  or  "  Conqueror  of  the  World," 
ordered  the  ambassador  to  depart  from  Agra.  The  discomfited 
envoy  had  no  choice  but  to  obey,  and  he  died  on  his  way  home. 
In  four  more  years  the  rival  Companies  were  united.*  From  that 
period  we  may  date  the  gradual  extension  of  the  power  of  the  one 
East  India  Company,  which  VN'as  ultimately  to  win  for  England  an 
empire  in  Hindustan  far  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  Mogul 
conquerors  in  the  height  of  their  grandeur. 

In  his  speech  on  the  opening  of  Parliament  the  king  said,  "  I 
esteem  it  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  peace  that  I  shall 
now  have  leisure  to  rectify  such  corruptions  or  abuses  as  may  have 
crept  into  any  part  of  the  administration  during  the  war ;  and  ef- 
fectually to  discourage  profaneness  and  immorality."  Two  months 
after,  the  Commons  went  up  with  an  Address  to  the  king,  praying 
that  he  would  issue  his  proclamation  commanding  all  magistrates 
to  put  in  execution  the  laws  against  such  profaneness  and  immor- 
ality ;  and  they  added  a  request  that  he  would  take  measures  "  for 
suppressing  all  pernicious  books  and  pamphlets,  which  contain  in 
them  impious  doctrines  against  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  other  funda- 
mental articles  of  our  faith."  As  the  king  intimated  in  his  answer, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  more  effectual  provision  for 
suppressing  the  pernicious  books  and  pamphlets  to  which  the  Ad- 
dress alluded,  an  Act  was  passed,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  if 
any  person  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Christian  religion,  or 
had  made  profession  of  the  same,  should  by  writing,  printing,  or 
teaching,  deny  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  deny  the  Christian  religion  to 
be  true,  or  ihc  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  of  divine  authority,  he  should, 
for  the  first  offence  be  disqualified  for  any  office ;  for  the  second, 
be  rendered  incapable  of  bringing  any  action,  of  purchasing  lands, 
or  of  being  guardian,  executor,  or  legatee.     He  was  moreover  to 
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De  subject  to  three  years'  imprisonment.*  That  portion  of  the 
Statute  which  related  to  persons  denying  the  doctrine  of  tlijB  Trini- 
ty was  repealed  by  the  Act  of  53  George  III.  The  law  of  1698, 
with  this  exception,  still  remains  unrepealed  or  unmodified.  But 
it  is  perfectly  clear  tliat  any  attempt  to  enforce  it  would  be  wholly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  this  age, — not  that  we  are  less  earnest  in 
religious  feeling  than  the  generation  that  passed  this  Statute, 
but  that  we  have  learnt  that  opinions  are  not  to  be  put  down  by 
indictments,  as  long  as  they  are  not  disgustingly  obtruded  Ui^cn 
society  as  an  insult  to  its  decencies.  In  the  attack  made  by  the 
Act  of  William  upon  "  blasphemous  and  impious  opinions  "  regard- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility, 
was  involved  of  so  accurately  measuring  the  diflFerence  between  or- 
thodoxy and  heterodoxy  as  to  enable  plain  men  to  dedde  u|X)n  points 
upon  which  divines  themselves  were  disputing.  Thomas  Firrain, 
a  London  citizen,  was  one  of  tie  leading  advocates  of  the  popular 
schemes  of  that  day,  "  for  setting  the  poor  to  work," — that  is,  by 
providing  the  labour  out  of  a  common  public  stock  which  could 
not  be  provided  by  commercial  enterprise,  and  thus  increasing  pro- 
duction without  reference  to  the  demand  of  the  consumers,  or 
making  more  poor  by  underselling  the  producers  who  were  pre- 
viously in  the  market.  Firmin  was,  however,  a  man  of  real  benevo- 
lence, and  though  his  schemes  on  any  large  scale  would  be  im- 
practicable, his  exertions  rescued  many  poor  children  from  idleness 
and  starvation.  "He  was  in  great  esteem,"  says  Burnet,  "for 
promoting  many  charitable  designs ;  for  looking  after  the  poor  of 
the  city  and  setting  them  to  work;  for  raising  great  sums  for 
schools  and  hospitals,  and  indeed  for  charities  of  all  sorts,  public 
and  private."  This  practical  Christian  was  the  friend  of  Tillotson ; 
"  he  was  called  a  Socinian,  but  was  really  an  Arian."  He  was  as 
diligent  in  propagating  his  theological  tenets  as  in  his  less  ques- 
tionable labours.  According  to  Burnet,  those  who  were  at  work 
to  undermine  the  government  "  raised  a  g^eat  outcry  against  Socin- 
ianism,  and  gave  it  out  that  it  was  likely  to  overrun  all ;  for  arch- 
bishop Tillotson  and  some  of  the  bishops  had  lived  in  great  friend- 
ship with  Mr.  Firmin,  whose  charitable  temper  they  thought  it 
became  them  to  encourage."  The  clergy  themselves  came  to  dis- 
pute amongst  themselves,  and  thus  to  be  divided  by  their  adversa- 
ries into  "  real  and  nominal  Trinitarians."  The  spirit  of  contro- 
versy that  was  again  called  forth  "made  the  bishops  move  the 
king  to  set  out  injunctions,  requiring  them  to  see  to  the  repressing 
of  error  and  heresy,  with  all  possible  zeal,  more  particularly  in  the 
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fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  watch  against  and 
hinder  the  use  of  new  terms  or  new  explanations  in  these  matters. 
This  put  a  stop  to  these  debates,  as  Mr.  Firmin's  death  put  a  stop 
to  the  printing  and  spreading  of  Socinian  books."  *  How  far  the 
Statute  which  immediately  followed  Mr.  Firmin*s  death  was  con- 
ducive to  the  repression  of  infidelity,  may  be  sufficiently  estimated 
by  its  progress  in  the  next  two  reigns,  when  the  test  of  wit  and 
wisdom,  of  refinement  and  taste,  was  to  be  a  free-thinker  after  the 
fashion  of  Shaftesbury  or  Bolingbroke. 

The  Socinian  books  might  have  vanished  ;  but  the  profaneness 
and  immorality,  which  could  not  so  readily  be  touched  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  had  to  be  combated  by  an  organization  very  peculiar 
to  this  country.  The  principle  of  Association  was  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  government  Societies  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners 
had  for  some  time  been  in  activity.  They  originated  with  the 
Puritans.  They  were  encouraged  by  Dissenters  after  the  Revolu- 
tion; and  they  graduall}  embraced  men  of  various  modes  of 
worship.  Their  business  was  to  lay  informations  before  the 
magistrates,  of  swearers,  drunkards,  sabbath-breakers,  and  other 
ofifenders,  and  to  appropriate  that  portion  of  the  fines  which  were 
earned  by  common  informers,  to  purposes  of  charity.  The  objec- 
tion which  ever  was,  and  ever  will  be,  against  the  most  honest  ex- 
ertions of  such  Societies  is — that  they  are  not  impartial  in  their 
visitations.  Defoe  indignantly  attacked  the  unequal  distribution 
of  punishment  "  in  the  commonwealth  of  vice,"  and  boldly  said, 
"till  the  nobility,  gentry,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  clergy,  will  be 
pleased  either  to  reform  their  own  manners,  or  find  out  some 
method  and  power  impartially  to  punish  themselves  when  guilty,  we 
humbly  crave  leave  to  object  against  setting  any  poor  man  in  the 
stocks,  or  sending  him  to  the  house  of  correction  for  immoralities, 
as  the  most  unjust  and  unequal  way  of  proceeding  in  the  world."  f 
,  Whatever  were  the  immoralities  of  the  upper  classes, — whatever 
was  the  laxity  of  some  of  the  clergy, — there  was  a  spirit  growing 
up  which  is  the  best  proof  of  an  extending  sense  of  Christian  ob- 
ligation. When  the  influential  members  of  a  community  have 
come  to  recognize  the  duty  of  association,  for  objects  of  benevo- 
lence of  a  wider  range  than  their  own  parish,  town,  county,  or 
kingdom,  there  is  a  principle  stirring  within  them  which,  if  not 
exa^erated  into  false  enthusiasm,  will  make  them  more  regardful 
even  of  the  wants  at  their  own  doors.     Such  an  Association  was 
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that  of  the  "  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge ; "  such 
was  the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  ;  "  both  established  about  this  period.  These  Societies  were 
chiefly  created  and  brought  into  a  condition  of  practical  utility  by 
the  efforts  of  one  man.  A  Society  had  been  formed  in  1649  under 
an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth,  "  for  the  promo- 
ting and  propagating  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  New  England.' 
It  subsisted  till  after  the  Restoration;  but  in  that  period — one  of 
the  decline  of  genuine  Christianity — it  fell  into  disuse.  Thomas 
Bray,  a  native  of  Shropshire,  bom  in  1656,  was  educated  at  Hart 
Hall,  Oxford.  Whilst  he  held  the  benefice  of  Sheldon  he  published 
a  very  useful  work,  *•  Catechetical  Lectures.*'  The  Governor  and 
Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  Maryland,  having  established  a  legal 
maintenance  for  ministers  of  the  church.  Dr.  Bray  was  appointed 
a  Commissary,  or  general  Superintendent.  One  of  his  first  labours, 
after  selecting  proper  persons  to  be  sent,  was  to  provide  Libraries 
for  their  use.  Another  of  his  valuable  designs  was  to  establish 
lending  Libraries  in  England  and  Wa'es  for  the  use  of  the  clergy. 
He  was  truly  the  founder  of  those  Parochial  Libraries,  established 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1708,  which,  if  they  had  been  carried  for- 
ward with  corresponding  energy,  would  have  tended  to  dissipate 
some  of  that  ignorance  amongst  the  people  generally  which  it  has 
been  a  main  object  in  our  own  time  to  remove.  To  this  admirable 
man  was  mainly  owing  the  establishment  of  the  two  great  and 
venerable  Societies  which  still  maintain  their  utility  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  England. 

With  a  clergy  even  more  zealous  and  united  than  the  church- 
men of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century — a  clergy  learned, 
logical,  argumentative,  but  rarely  touching  the  hearts  of  their 
hearers — the  counteracting  influences  to  such  a  Society  as  that  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge  were  very  great.  Not  the  least  • 
of  these  opposing  influences  was  the  licentiousness  of  the  Stage. 
In  1697,  Sunderland,  as  Lord  Chamberlain,  had  issued  an  order 
to  prevent  the  profaneness  and  immorality  of  the  acted  drama.  In 
1609,  the  Master  of  the  Revels  represented  that  the  actors  did  not 
leave  out  such  profane  and  indecent  expressions  as  he  had  or- 
dered to  be  omitted.  The  king  therefore  issued  his  command  that 
nothirtg  hereafter  should  be  acted  contrary  to  religion  and  good 
manners.  How  this  command  was  obeyed  let  Con^reve,  Farquhar, 
and  Vanbrugh  inform  us.  The  Master  of  the  Revels  might  refuse 
"to  license  any  plays  containing  irreli«xious  or  immoral  expres- 
sions," as  he  was  commanded ;  but  the  Master  of  the  Revels 
probably  made  no  attempt  to  remonstrate  against  performances  in 
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which  the  phraseology  might  be  tolerably  decent,  but  of  which  the 
whole  structure  of  the  action  was  to  represent  chastity  as  tlie  thm 
disguise  of  scheming  women,  and  the  pursuit  of  adultery  as  the 
proper  business  of  refined  gentlemen  ;  to  make  the  sober  citizen 
the  butt  of  the  profligates  -who  invaded  his  domestic  hearth;  to 
exhibit  the  triumplis  of  intellect  in  the  schemes  of  venal  lacqueys 
to  aid  the  intrigues  of  their  masters,  and  of  odious  waiting-maids 
to  surroimd  their  mistresses  with  opportunities  of  temptation. 
Was  this  a  true  picture  of  Society  ?  We  believe  not  None  of 
these  writers,  with  all  their  wit  and  vivacity,  ever  looked  beyond 
the  periwigs  and  point  laces,  the  stomachers  and  towering  caps, 
that  they  saw  in  the  side  boxes.  The  great  middle  class  was 
wholly  unknown  to  them — that  class  which,  although  it  had  cast 
aside  some  of  those  severities  of  puritanism  which  confounded 
innocent  gaiety  with  vice,  was  not  inclined  to  adopt  the  principle 
inculcated  by  the  dramatists  that  stupidity  and  decency  were  in- 
separable. There  was  an  earnest  public  in  England  that  disliked 
the  Stage  because  it  was  corrupting,  Defoe  was  of  this  number, 
and  he  wrote  against  the  drama  with  little  of  his  usual  discrimina- 
tion. Jeremy  Collier  took  a  bolder  course,  and  smote  down  the 
individual  writers  who  made  plays  "  the  greatest  debauchers  of 
the  nation,"  as  Burnet  says.  He  had  even  Drj'den  at  his  feet, 
when  the  great  poet  acknowledges,  "In  many  things  he  has  taxed 
me  justly.  ...  It  becomes  not  me  to  draw  my  pen  in  defence 
of  a  bad  cause,  when  I  have  so  often  drawn  it  for  a  good  one." 
Dryden  maintains,  however,  that  Fletcher's  **  Custom  of  the 
Country  *'  is  more  offensive  than  any  of  the  plays  then  acted. 
"  Are  the  times,'*  he  asks,  "  so  much  more  reformed  now,  tlian  they 
were  five  and  twenty  years  ago  ?  "  ♦  Unquestionably  they  were 
more  reformed.  But  the  morality  of  the  age  of  the  Restoration 
still  tainted  the  Stage  of  the  Revolution.  Charles  the  Second 
brought  to  England  the  manners  of  the  Court  of  Franc*  in  the 
days  of  its  worst  profligacy.  Since  then,  the  Court  of  ^*ance  had 
grown  devout  and  decent  Burnet  says,  "It  is  a  ..lame  to  our 
nation  and  religion  to  see  the  stage  so  reformed  in  France,  and  so 
polluted  still  in  England."  f  The  Court  of  William  and  Mary,  in 
its  seclusion  at  Kensingtoii,  had  little  influence  upon  the  world  of 
fashion ;  and  thus  there  was  no  perceptible  effect  upon  manners 
in  the  decorous  example  of  the  hii^best  in  the  land.  Burnet  Avas 
pretty  riyhi  in  1  is  antithesis — **  The  stage  is  the  great  corrupter  of 
the.  4own,  and  the  bad  people,  of  the  town  have  been  the  chief 
corrupters  of  the  stage."  X  ^  I 
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The  Court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  now  to  be  brought 
into  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Court  of  WiUiam  the  Third. 
As  the  Parliament  had  interfered  to  prevent  the  king  of  England 
emulating,  even  for  purposes  of  national  defence,  the  great  armies 
ot  the  king  of  France,  William,  with  a  pardonable  ostentation,  re- 
solved that  his  ambassador  to  Versailles  should  not  go  without  the 
trappings  of  a  magnificent  royalty.  He  could  scarcely  afford  this 
most  expensive  outlay,  especially  as  five  days  before  Portland,  the 
ambassador,  set  forth  with  his  sumptuous  retinue  on  this  friendly 
mission,  Whitehall  had  been  burnt  down.  The  Banqueting  House 
was  saved  with  great  difficulty.  William  wrote  to  Heinsius  that 
the  principal  portion  of  the  palace  was  in  ashes.  "  The  loss  is 
considerable,  but  we  have  no  remedy,  and  we  have  nothing  left  but 
to  pray  God  to  preserve  us  in  future  from  such  accidents,"  writes 
the  equal-minded  king.*  Portland  was  received  in  France  with 
extraordinary  courtesy.  At  every  town  through  which  he  passed 
from  Calais  to  Paris,  guards  of  honour  attended  upon  him,  and  sa- 
lutes were  fired  from  every  citadel.  Early  in  February,  he  had  his 
private  audience  of  Louis  at  Versailles.  Saint-Simon  has  described 
the  superb  suite  of  Portland — his  horses,  his  liveries,  his  equipages, 
his  hospitable  table.  He  appeared,  says  this  careful  observer,  with 
a  politeness,  with  the  air  of  a  court,  with  a  gallantry  and  grace,  that 
were  surprising.  The  French  were  charmed  with  him ;  it  became 
the  fashion  to  see  him,  to  f6te  him,  to  attend  his  parties.  And  yet 
this  envoy  of  William  exhibited  a  warmth  on  one  occasion  which 
was  scarcely  in  unison  with  the  habitual  calmness  of  his  friend  and 
master.  He  writes  to  the  king  on  the  i6th  of  February,  "  Marshal 
Boufflers  has  taken  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  me  of  the  sur- 
prise and  indignation  which  I  had  expressed,  rather  publicly,  at 
seeing  the  duke  of  Berwick  and  others  at  Versailles ;  on  which 
occasion  I  had  said  that  the  blood  boiled  in  my  veins  at  their  ap- 
proach, and  that  I  hoped  there  was  no  intention  of  accustoming 
me  to  see  the  assassins  of  the  king  my  master.  He  attempted  to 
soften  this  in  a  way  which  led  me  to  infer  that  my  words  had  been 
reported,  and  that  he  spoke  to  me  by  command.  For  this  reason 
I  deemed  it  necessary  to  state  still  more  fully  what  I  thought  of 
the  residence  of  king  James  in  France,  and  of  their  tolerating  and 
maintaining  in  this  country  villains  who  had  attempted  your  life."  f 
To  Louis  himself  Portland  spoke  out  in  the  same  blunt  manner, 
especially  about  those  he  calls  "the  assassins;"  to  whom  the 
great  king  replied,  with  regal  suavity,  that  "  he  was  not  perfectly 
acquainted  with  this  affair,"  and  that  he  would  never  take  the  tftep 
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of  obliging  king  James  to  withdraw  from  France.  William  took 
this  matter  very  quietly.  He  was  not  surprised  at  the  reply  whiclv 
Portland  had  drawn  from  the  king.  "It  would  have  been  mori 
desirable  if  you  had  received  such  a  refusal  at  the  close  of  voui 
negotiations  rather  than  at  the  commencement,  for  it  may  cause 
you  a  good  deal  of  embarrassment  throughout,  and  especially  in 
regard  to  the  most  important  point  of  all,  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion."* Upon  this  "most  important  point  of  all,"  as  William 
clearly  saw,  would  the  future  destinies  of  Europe  depend.  The 
death  of  the  king  of  Spain  was  then  expected  ;  and  to  avert  a  war 
with  France,  if  that  event  took  place,  or  to  find  the  means  of 
carryin<5  on  a  war,  was  the  great  anxiety  of  William's  life  for  his 
few  coming  years. 

Portland  made  his  public  entry  into  Paris  on  the  9th  of  March- 
His  letter  to  William,  describing  some  circumstances  of  the  cere- 
monial, is  very  curious.  His  disputes  with  the  "  conductor  of 
ambassadors,"  about  matters  of  etiquette,  are  highly  amusing. 
**  In  my  case,"  he  says,  "  difficulties  have  been  raised  on  every 
conceivable  point ;  and  as  1  do  not  understand  the  ceremonial,  I 
am  embarrassed  by  them,  and  can  only  meet  them  with  obstinacy, 
which  is  here  rather  indispensable."  Comedy  cannot  imagine  a 
richer  scene  than  the  burly  Dutchman  refusing  to  come  down  from 
the  top  of  his  staircase,  to  meet  the  representative  of  the  duchess 
of  Burgundy,  who  refused  to  go  more  than  half  way  up,  '*  messen- 
gers passing  backwards  and  forwards  between  us."  f  When  the 
English  ambassador's  carriage  was  at  last  fairly  on  its  way  to  the 
Louvre,  Portland  was  surprised  to  see  the  windows  and  balconies 
filled  with  "  all  the  people  of  quality  in  the  city,"  and  the  crowd  on 
the  Pont  Neuf  expressing  their  wonder  at  the  solemn  reception  of 
the  representative  of  a  monarch  whose  eflSgy  they  had  been  burn- 
ing for  eight  years  on  the  same  bridge.  At  last  he  got  into  the 
sublime  presence  of  Louis.  The  king  spoke  first.  The  courtiers 
said  "  he  was  never  seen  to  speak  to  an  ambassador  first,  or  in  so 
familiar  a  manner :  "  and  they  were  perfectly  astonished  that  Port- 
land was  not  embarrassed  at  the  sight  of  the  gorgeous  assemblage 
that  surrounded  the  great  potentate  X 

Whilst  this  parade  was  going  forward  in  the  most  magnificent 
court  of  Europe,  count  Tallard  had  arrived  in  London,  to  be  in- 
troduced to  William  in  the  humble  cabinet  at  Kensington.  The 
correspondence  of  this  ambassador  with  his  master  shows  how  nar- 
rowly every  political  movement  in  this  country  was  watched ;  what 
anxiety  there  was  to  propitiate  the  ministers  of  the  king,  and  tho 
leaders  of  the  opposition ;  how  every  indication  of  popular  ieejing 
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was  observed  and  noted  down.  The  French  government  had 
active  agents  in  England,  as  in  every  other  country,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  transmit  the  most  detailed  report  of  all  the  political 
matters  that  came  within  their  view, — to  record  the  whispers  of  the 
drawing-room  and  the  mutterings  of  the  coffee-hout>c.  Such  an 
agent  was  at  work  in  England  to  prepare  the  ^vay  for  Tallard.  'I  he 
**  Memorandum  on  the  Affairs  of  England,**  written  by  the  Abb^ 
Renaudet,  in  February,  1698,  contains  some  curious  notices  of  the 
government  and  the  people,  which  are  not  without  a  permanent 
interest.*-  He  thinks  that  the  country  will  be  more  difficult  to 
govern  during  peace  than  it  was  during  the  war.  He  measures 
the  political  disposition  of  the  aristocracy  by  a  very  different  stand- 
ard than  that  prevailing  at  Versailles.  "  An  English  noble  does 
not  much  mind  being  on  bad  terms  with  the  Court,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  able  to  support  himself  by  joining  the  popular  party."  He  thinks 
the  existing  ministry  will  fall,  and  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  interests  of  the  French  king,  "to  discover,  as  far  as  possible, 
what  are  the  feelings  of  the  two  Houses  on  this  subject,"  lest  too 
much  confidence  should  be  placed  in  men  who  are  in  an  unsafe 
position.  He  says  that  this  precaution  is  the  more  necessary,  as 
"  the  English  nobility  were  never  more  discontented  than  they  are 
at  present  with  those  who  possess  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
master  whom  they  have  set  over  them.  They  are  all  convinced 
that  they  have  no  share  in  his  confidence.  They  see  with  indigna- 
tion the  Dutch  loaded  with  wealih  and  honours,  especially  the  last 
favourite,  who  is  a  young  man  of  great  insolence  and  dissipation."  f 
The  sagacious  Abbd,  holding  that,  "among  the  Peers,  there  is  a 
party  formed  against  the  Court,'  nevertheless  recommends  the 
greatest  caution  in  all  transactions  with  discontented  persons,  lest 
"  the  jealousy  of  the  nation  should  be  roused,"  to  susi>ect  designs 
"  acjainst  religion  and  liberty."  Flatter  the  pride  of  the  nobles,  by 
all  kinds  of  attentions ;  take  their  part  in  trivial  matters ;  strive  to 
gain  the  friendship  of  those  who  are  in  credit;  and  do  nothing  ex- 
cept through  a  third  party,  in  all  that  may  affect  interests  hostile 
to  the  Court, — such  are  the  means  by  which  France  was  to  keep 
up  its  influence  in  England — far  more  dangerous  as  an  intriguing 
friend  than  as  an  open  enemy.  His  last  recommendation  is  the 
most  insidious  :  "  Too  much  esteem  and  respect  cannot  be  shown 
to  the  prelates  of  tiie  Ansjlican  Church,  several  of  whom  entertain 
sentiments  favourable  to  king  James." 

*  Printed  in  Grimblot,  vol.  i.  p.  338. 

t  Arnold  Joet  Keppel,  earl  of  Albemarle,  was  of  an  andent  noble  family  of  Godder- 
land,  and  came  over  wifit  William  aa  page  of  honour.  He  was  not  twenty-eight  yeva  of 
age. 
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The  "  Instructions  of  count  Tallard,  his  majesty's  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  to  the  king  of  England,"  are  conceived  in  the  same 
spirit  of  concealed  dislike  to  the  government  of  William,  and  in- 
culcate the  same  watchfulness  over  every  manifestation  of  party 
hostility  or  popular  discontent.  The  knowledge  displayed  of  the 
English  political  system,  and  of  the  temper  of  the  Parliament, 
shows  the  range  and  accuracy  of  the  statesmanship  of  France.  Th« 
advantage  of  having  access  to  the  accounts  of  income  and  expendi- 
ture, of  commerce,  of  the  state  of  the  army  and  navy,  of  the  Crown" 
revenues,  of  all  that  relates  to  finances,  is  pointed  out.  These, 
being  laid  before  Parliament,  "are  not  kept  secret ;  we  may,  there- 
fore, judge,  to  a  certainty,  by  their  contents,  of  the  real  state  of 
England."  It  is  evidently  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  France 
that  the  Parliament  has  exhibited  "  much  less  submission  "  to  the 
king ;  "  that  the  reduction  of  the  army,  of  the  navy,  and  of  the  subsi- 
dies, disables  him  from  undertaking  anything  in  future  without  the 
consent  of  the  nation ;  "  and  that,  probably,  **  the  difficulties  will  be 
found  greater  in  future  Parliaments.'*  William  had  already  tasted  of 
the  bitter  cup  which  was  preparing  for  him.  At  the  bep:inning  of 
March,  he  wrote  to  Portland,  "  I  cannot  conceal  from  you  that  I 
have  never  been  more  vexed  and  melancholy  in  all  my  life  than  I 
am  now."  *  He  was  vexed  and  melancholy  to  witness  the  rash 
haste  with  which  the  Parliament  resolved  to  leave  the  kingdom 
almost  wholly  defenceless.  A  week  later,  he  again  wrote  to  his 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Louis.  "  I  confess  that  I  have  so 
heartfelt  a  desire  to  see  no  more  of  war  during  the  short  period  I 
yet  may  have  to,  live,  that  I  will  not  omit  anything,  which  in  honour 
and  conscience  I  can  do,  to  prevent  it."  He  instructed  Portland 
to  say  for  him,  that  he  so  ardently  desired  the  preservation  of 
peace  that  he  **was  not  averse  from  listening  to  any  proposal  cal- 
culated to  ensure  its  continuance,  even  in  the  event  of  the  demise 
of  the  king  of  Spain  " — an  occurrence  which  he  feared,  with  the 
prescience  of  a  sound  statesman,  might  "  again  plunge  all  Europe 
in  war."  In  the  same  month,^when  there  was  a  general  report 
that  the  king  of  Spain  was  so  enfeebled  "that  the  slightest  acci- 
dent might  carry  him  off  in  a  moment," — William,  in  a  letter  to 
Heinsius,  said,  "  I  shudder  when  I  think  of  the  unprepared  state 
of  the  allies  to  begin  a  war,  and  of  the  dilapidated  state  of  Spain. 
It  is  certain  that  France  is  in  a  condition  to  take  possession  of 
that  monarchy,  before  we  shall  be  able  to  concert  the  Slightest 
measures  to  oppose  it.  Such  is  the  state  of  matters  here,  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  contribute  Uttle  towards  the  land  forces."    Rbuse 

•  Griinblot,  vol.  i.  p.  119. 
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the  allies,  on  all  sides,  to  the  necessity  of  remaining  armed,  was 
the  earnest  exhortation  of  William  to  the  Grand  Pensionary  of 
Holland.  "I  wish  I  could  be  armed  too,"  he  sighed,  "but  I  see 
little  appearance  of  it."  * 

The  lapse  of  a  century  and  a-half  produces  mighty  changes  in 
the  political  aspects  of  the  world.  There  was  a  sovereign  in  1698 
in  England,  who  had  no  voice  in  the  Congress  of  the  Hague — no 
interests  to  assert  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  He  came  here  in  very 
humble  guise — ^by  no  means  like  a  ruler  who  \vas  to  found  a  mighty 
empire,  whose  growth  has  been  the  terror  of  Western  Europe. 
"  He  is  mechanically  turned,  and  seems  designed  by  nature  rather 
to  be  a  ship-carpenter  than  a  great  prince He  is  reso- 
lute, but  understands  little  of  war He  is  a  man  of  a 

very  hot  temper,  soon  inflamed,  and  very  brutal  in  his  passion."  f 
Moreover,  he  is  given  to  brandy  drinking,  and  is  subject  to  convul- 
sive motions  all  over  his  body.  This  was  Peter  I.,  Czar  of  Mus- 
covy, who,  whatever  Bishop  Burnet  might  have  thought,  had 
really  some  notions  of.  government  and  war — a  tall  man,  with  a 
taint  of  something  savage  in  his  handsome  countenance — but  one 
who  knew  what  curbing  savages  meant.  He  was  a  very  incompre- 
hensible monarch  to  the  English  people.  William  hired  Mr. 
Evelyn's  house  at  Sayes  Court  for  the  czar,  that  he  might  see  the 
building  of  ships  in  the  dockyards  at  Deptford  and  Woolwich. 
Mr.  Evelyn's  servant  writes  to  his  master,  "  There  is  a  house  full 

of  people,  and  right  nasty The  king  is  expected  here 

this  day.  The  best  parlour  is  pretty  clean  for  him  to  be  enter- 
tained in."  William  paid  his  visit.  "  The  czar  had  a"  favourite 
monkey,  which  sat  down  upon  the  back  of  his  chair.  As  soon  as 
the  king  was  set  down,  the  monkey  jumped  ujjon  him  in  some 
wrath,  which  discomposed  the  whole  ceremonial.**  t  Peter  ruined 
Mr.  Evelyn's  holly-hedge  ;  and  after  his  day's  work  as  a  carpenter 
at  Rotherhithe,  upon  a  ship  that  was  building  for  him,  recreated 
himself  with  beer  and  brandy,  and  smoked  his  pipe,  at  an  alehouse 
on  Tower  HilJ.  Burnet  writes,  "  After  I  had  seen  him  often,  and 
conversed  much  with  him,  I  could  not  but  adore  the  depth  of  the 
Providence  of  God  that  had  raised  up  such  a  furious  man  to  so 
absolute  an  authority  over  a  great  part  of  the  world."  Pieter 
Timmerman,  who  worked  for  wages  at  Saardam,  and  cooked  his 
own  dinner,  became  through  his  extraordinary  process  of  self-edu- 
cation, the  instrument  of  working  out  designs  of  Providence  of 
which  we  are  yet  far  from  seeing  the  full  development 

•  Grimblot,  vol.  i.  pp.  307-313.  t  Burnet,  roL  W,  p.  396. 

'%  Dartmouth's  Note  oa  Burnet,  roL  iv.  p.  396. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Coounercial  FoUcf  of  England.— System  of  Prohibition.— Restrictioiu  upon  the  trade  of 
Ireland. — Restrictions  upon  the  trade  of  Scotland.— Scotch  spirit  of  Commercial 
Adveutnre. — African  and  Indian  Company. — Scotch  Colony  at  Darien. 

In  the  commercial  policy  of  England,  at  the  period  of  which 
we  arc  now  treating,  there  were  two  words  of  magical  power, 
which  represented  the  system  upon  which  all  industrial  operations 
were  conducted.  These  words  were,  Prevention — Encouragement. 
We  open  the  Statute  Book.  At  one  page  we  find  *♦  An  Act  to 
prevent."  We  turn  a  few  leaves,  and  we  find  "  An  Act  to  encour- 
•  age."  There  is  some  home  manufacture  to  be  supported :  there 
is  some  foreign  product  to  be  prohibited.  To  carry  out  these 
Statutes  required  a  vigilance  of  no  ordinary  nature.  Officers  of 
the  government  were  constantly  scouring  over  the  sands  and 
marshes  of  the  coast,  to  embarrass  the  operations  of  a  most  inde- 
fatigable race,  known  by  the  name  of  smugglers,  with  which  we  are 
stilt  familiar,  and  by  the  name  of  owlers,  which  has  lost  its  place 
in  our  language.  Owling  and  smuggling  were  carried  on  upon  a 
large  scale,  by  considerable  capitalists.  In  the  Session  of  16989 
the  Parliament  proceeded  against  some  dozen  of  opulent  merchants 
with  foreign  names,  by  impeaching  them  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours, for  fraudulently  importing  foreign  alamodes  and  lustrings, 
and  for  Illegally  exporting  native  wool.  They  carried  on  this 
tiaffic  in  vessels  regularly  passing  between  France  and  the  English 
coast,  where  the  smugglers  were  waiting  to  bear  away  the  silks  to 
the  interior,  and  the  owlers  were  at  hand  with  a  return  cargo  of 
wool  for  Picardy.  The  delinquent  merchants  pleaded  guilty  at 
the  bar  of  the  Lords.  One  was  fined  ten  thousand  pounds  ;  one, 
three  dioosand  pounds ;  two,  fifteen  hundred  pounds  each  ;  three, 
a  thousand  f>ounds  each  ;  and  one,  five  hundred  pounds.  These 
sums  were  applied  to  the  building  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

If  the  paternal  system  of  prohibition,  which  all  governments 
are  so  unwilling  to  relinquish,  had  been  confined  to  countries  then 
regarded  as  natural  rivals,  if  not  as  natural  enemies,  a  century  and 
a4ialf  might  have  elapsed  before  even  well-informed  Englishmen 
vould  have  regarded  the  prindple  as  fallacious  and  injurious  to 
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the  real  interests  of  a  country.  Not  half  a  century  has  passed 
since  those  who  advocated  a  contrary  opinion  were  denounced  as 
hard-hearted  political  economists.  Logicians  of  this  character  still 
linger  in  a  few  provincial  towns;  and  even  a  grave  historian  dales 
the  certain  ruin  of  our  people  from  the  establishment  of  commercial 
freedom.  Great  States  in  our  own  day  look  upon  the  vast  exten- 
sion of  the  trade  of  these  islands,  but  make  very  small  advances  to 
accomplish  the  same  ends  by  the  same  means.  The  most  despotic 
government  in  Europe  dares  not  encounter  the  monopolists  ot 
iron.  The  transatlantic  government,  that  claims  to  be  at  the  head 
of  free  institutions,  clings  to  its  exclusive  tariff.  Nations  have 
their  infancy  as  well  as  individuals.  **  When  I  was  a  child,"  says 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  **  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a 
child  ;  I  thought  as  a  child ;  but  when  I  became  a  man  I  put  away 
chiidish  things."  Nations,  in  their  apparent  manhood,  do  not  readily 
"  put  away  childish  things."  The  go-cart  is  still  necessary  to  keep 
their  feet  from  ^ing.  They  still  delight  to  play  with  straws  and 
feathers. 

There  is  probably  no  mamilestation  of  commercial  jealousy 
more  absurd  tlmn  the  interference  of  England,  after  the  Restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.,  with  the  free  course  of  the  industry  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  The  rural  interests  of  England  had  prevented  the 
importation  of  Irish  cattle.  In  the  Statute  of  Charles  II.  such 
cattle  were  called  "a  nuisance.**  Th&  Irish  farmers  took  to  breed- 
ing sheep ;  and  wool  being  abundant,  woollen  manufactures  were 
set  up.  In  1698,  the  Conmions  went  up,\Tith  an  Address  to  the 
king,  in  which  they  expressed  their  great  trouble  that  "  Ireland 
should  of  late  apply  itself  to  the  woollen  manufacture ;  "  and  they 
implored  his  majesty  "  that  he  would  make  it  his  royal  care,  and 
enjoin  all  those  he  employed  in  Ireland,  to  use  their  utmost  dili-* 
gence  to  hinder  the  exportation  of  wool  from  Ireland— except  im- 
ported hither — and  for  discouraging  the  woollen,  and  encouraging 
the  linen,  manufacture  in  Ireland."  Upon  this  representation, 
Wjlliam  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Galway,  "  The  chief  thing  that  must 
be  tried  to  be  prevented  is,  that  the  Irish  Parliament  takes  no 
notice  of  what  has  passed  in  this,  here  ;  and  that  you  make  effect- 
ual laws  for  the  linen  manufacture,  and  discourage,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  woollen."  In  their  Address  to  the  king,  the  Commons 
implored  him  to  "  find  means  to  secure  the  trade  of  England,  by 
niUini;  his  sujjccLs  of  Ireland  to  pursue  the  joint  interests  of  both 
kingdoms."  We  can  now  understand  how  these  joint  interests 
woarid  have  been  better  promoted,  by  leaving  the  pfoductivie.in-. 
dustry  and  the  commercial  intercourse  of  both  countries  perfectly 
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free.  The  reason  wlr'ch  the  Commons  expressed,  as  to  the  neces- 
sityof  the  paternal  v.^Tr5pulsion  of  the  IcFng-to  make  Ireland  under- 
stand her  true  interest,  was,  that  the  Irish  were  "  dependent  on, 
and  protected  by  England,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  they  have." 

The  king  of  England  was  also  king  of  Scotland.  But  he  was 
king  of  the  Scots,  with  ^  distinct  Parliament,  with  a  distinct  Church, 
with  a  people  not  only  indignant  at  the  notion  of  submission  to 
England,  but  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  day  was  iiot  yet  gone 
by  for  a  cohtest  for  dominion,  if  the  opportunity  should  arise. 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  who  held  th«  necessity  of  subjecting  the  in- 
digent and  lawless  population  of  Scotland  to  a  condition  of  feudal 
slavery,  yet  believed  that  England  had  reached  the  culminating 
point  of  her  prosperity ;  that  there  was  a  hardy  race  in  Scotland 
whose  energy  would  soon  outstrip  the  luxurious  nation  that  had 
become  corrupted  by  riches.  A  federal  union,  between  the  de- 
geaerate  race  that  had  nearly  ran  its  course,  and  the  vigorous 
breed  that  were  pressing  forward  to  a  nobler  goal,  was  all  that  the 
patriotic  Scot  could  consent  to  —a  perfect  equality  in  their  several 
nationalities,  but  no  joint  interests.  Such  were  the  doctrines  that 
the  pnde  of  Scotland  eagerly  listened  to,  and  which  led  her  to 
dream  of  coming  struggles  with  the  haughty  English  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  seas  and  the  wealth  of  colonization.  Yet  Fletcher 
had  been  perfectly  right,  if  he  could  have  gone  a  step  farther,  and 
could  have  contemplated  the  period  when  the  "  perfervidum  in- 
genium  Scotorum  "  should  have  entered  with  England  into  a  career 
of  sympathy  instead  of  antipathy.  When,  having  ceased  to  mani- 
fest her  peculhr  social  tendencies  by  hanging  a  boy  for  blasphemy, 
as  she  hanged  the  victim  of  religious  intolerance,  Thoma$  Aikeh- 
head,  in  1696, — ^and  by  putting  twenty-two  witches  upon  trial  for 
their  lives,  as  the  Scotch  Privy  Council  commanded,  at  the  same 
period — she  had  carried  forward  the  enlightenment  of  her  system 
of  parochial  school  education  into  the  development  of  her  people, 
to  foi*m  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  industrious,  and  the  most 
accumulating  members  of  a  British  community.  We  had  each  a 
great  deal  to  learn,  and  a  great  deal  to  endure,  before  that  con- 
summation of  the  nnited  destinies  of  two  countries,  so  formed  for 
successful  amalgamation  out  of  their  very  differences,  could  be  ac- 
complished. There  is  nothing  more  instructive  in  the  history  of 
the  humaii  race  than  the  complete  union  of  England  and  Scotland 
into  one  Great  Britain.  The  most  remarkable  occurrence  of  the 
period  before  the  legislative  union  of  the  two  countries  is  that  con- 
flict for  separate  interests,  which  saw  the  king  of  England,  cer- 
tainly wi&hing  well  to  the  prosperity  of  both  the  kingdoms  that  he 
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nad  been  called  upon  to  govern,  hesitating  between  the  jealousies 
of  the  one  kingdom  and  the  rash  assertion  of  an  impossible  in- 
dependence in  the  other — which  saw  William  embarrassed,  even 
to  the  point  of  resigning  his  great  scheme  of  policy  to  neutralize 
the  dangerous  ambition  of  France,  by  a  nationsd  enthusiasm  which 
utterly  set  at  nought  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  it  involved 
for  him  as  the  sovereign  of  two  disunited  realms.  Those  who 
have  regarded  William  as  the  callous  enemy,  or  the  cold  friend, 
of  Scotland,  in  the  transactions  which  we  associate  with  the  name 
of  Darien,  have  scarcely  made  allowance  for  the  peculiar  position 
of  the  head  of  this  very  divided  empire.  Those  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  events  which  saw  Scotland  impoverished  and  humil- 
iated by  the  results  of  an  enterprise  which  was  rashly  undertaken, 
ignorantly  conducted,  and  ending  fatally,  were  led  to  the  verge  of 
a  civil  war,  by  obstinately  looking  only  at  one  side  of  a  very  com- 
plicated question. 

About  six  or  eight  years  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  spirit  of  commercial  activity  seems  to  have  sprung  up  in 
Scotland,  and  to  have  taken  a  direction  somewhat  remarkable  in  a 
country  possessing  very  little  superfluous  capital.  Yet  this  direc- 
tion may  be  satisfactorily  explained.  The  natural  commerce  of 
Scotland  was  labouring  under  great  disadvantages.  The  ancient 
intercourse  with  France  was  cut  off  by  the  war  with  Louis  XIV. 
The  exchange  of  commodities  with  England  was  interrupted  by 
prohibitions  and  heavy  duties.  The  trade  with  the  English 
colonies  was  absolutely  forbidden.  The  most  serious  impediment 
to  the  commercial  progress  of  Scotland  was  the  Navigation  Act  of 
Charles  II. — distinctly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  Cromwell,  by 
whose  ordinance  all  gopds  passing  from  England  to  Scotland,  from 
Scotland  to  England,  or  from  Scotland  to  any  of  the  English  for- 
eign dominions,  were  to  be  treated  exactly  the  same  as  goods 
passing  from  port  to  port  in  England.  The  two  countries  were 
then  regarded  essentially  as  one  kingdom  in  those  matters  of  trade 
in  which  the  prosperity  of  each  country  was  involved.  Scotland, 
in  the  time  of  William  III.,  could  not  advantageously  trade  with 
the  East  Indies,  in  consequence  of  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  legally  cut  off  from  tliat 
trade,  as  were  English  adventurers.  It  could  not  trade  with  the 
American  Plantations,  in  consequence  of  the  Navigation  Act.  It 
18  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  kingdom  which  was  beginning 
to  feel  the  benefits  of  peaceful  industry — a,  kingdom  containing  a 
roost  energetic  and  industrious  population — should  desire  to  seek 
new  fields  of  enterprise,  under  the  jealousies  which  prevented 
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their  fully  participating  in  tbe  commerce  of  its  richer  neighbour. 
This  national  desire  was  manifested  in  the  Act  of  the  Parliament 
of  Scotland  in  1693  "for  encouraging  foreign  trade."  It  declares 
that  nothing  has  been  found  more  effectual  for  the  improvement 
and  enlargement  of  trade  "than  the  erecting  and  encouraging  of 
companies,  whereby  the  same  may  be  carried  on  by  undertakings 
to  the  remotest  parts,  which  it  is  not  possible  for  single  persons  to 
undergo."  It  accordingly  provides  that  merchants  may  enter  into 
societies  for  carrying  on  trade  to  any  kingdoms  or  parts  of  the 
world,  not  being  at  war  with  our  sovereign  Lord  and  Lady.  The 
East  Indies  were  not  excepted.*  The  general  powers  of  this  Statute 
seem  to  have  excited  little  alarm  amongst  the  jealous  merchants  and 
party  legislators  of  England.  They  probably  knew  nothing  of  this 
attempt  to  legislate  for  rival  interests.  English  statesmen  were 
too  much  accustomed  to  look  with  contempt  upon  the  poverty  of 
Scotland  to  entertain  much  dread  of  her  commercial  competition. 
It  is  recorded  that  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  in  a  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment which  touched  upon  a  union  with  Scotland,  applied  a  coarse 
proverbial  saying  about  marrying  a  beggar. t 

But  at  the  end  of  1695,  the  favour  with  which  a  Scottish  com- 
mercial project  had  been  received  in  England  stirred  up  all  the 
national  jealousy  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  Scot,  wlio  was 
well  known  as  the  originator  of  the  scheme  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, had  been  in  London*  and  under  the  authority  of  a  Scottish 
Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  previous  June,  had  in  a  few  days 
obtained  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  for  constituting  a  Company  "  for  trading  from  Scotland  to 
Africa  and  the  Indies."  This  success  was  secured  by  the  energy 
of  William  Paterson,  when  the  English  government  was  in  great 
financial  difficulties.  The  supporters  in  London  of  the  project  for 
a  Scottish  trading  company  were  apprehensive  of  a  parliamentary 
opposition  to  the  scheme.  "They  think."  wrote  Paterson,  on  the 
9th  of  July,  to  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  **  that  we  ought  to 
keep  private  and  close  for  some  months,  that  no  occasion  may  be 
given  for  the  Parliament  of  England,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  take 
notice  of  it  in  the  ensuing  Session,  which  might  be  of  ill  conse- 
quences, especially  when  a  great  many  considerable  persons  are 
already  alarmed  at  it."  % 

A  new  Parliament  met  in  November,  and  in  December  the 
Lords  and  Commons  went  up  with  an  Address  to  the  king,  to  rep- 

•  "Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,"  1693,  vol.  ix.  p.  3i4*ed  by  VjOO^ IC 
t  See  Burton's  "  History  of  Scotland,"  vol.  i.  p.  364. 
t  Bannister's  *'  Life  of  Paterson,"  p.  113. 
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resent  that  an  Act  which  had  lately  received  his  royal  assent  in 
his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  '*for  erecting  a  Company  trading  to 
Africa  and  the  Indies,  was  likely  to  bring  many  great  prejudices 
and  mischiefs  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects  who  were  concerned  in 
the  wealth  or  trade  of  this  nation,"  The  answer  of  William  was 
perhaps  the  only  one  that  he  could  have  given  with  any  regard  to 
prudence :  "  He  had  been  ill-served  in  Scotland,  but  he  hoped 
some  remedies  might  be  found  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  which 
might  arise  from  this  Act"  *  "  He  had  been  ill-served  in  Scot- 
land." Dalrymple,  the  Master  of  Stair,  had  been  his  principal 
servant ;  and  for  his  share  in  the  affair  of  Glencoe  the  Scottish 
Parliament  had  requested  the  king  to  signify  his  disapprobation  at 
this  very  period.  He  had  promoted  the  scheme  of  the  Company 
trading  to  Africa  and  tlie  Indies.  When  sir  Walter  Scott  affirms 
that  Dalrymple  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State  to 
William,  not  for  his  share  "  in  the  bloody  deed  of  Glencoe,"  but 
for  "  attempting  to  serve  his  country  in  the  most  innocent  and 
laudable  manner,  by  extending  her  trade  and  national  import- 
ance," t  he  uses  the  privileges  of  the  novelist.  William  had  been 
"  ill-served "  in  both  these  matters.  The  House  of  Commons 
went  faf tlier  than  the  king  They  resolved  that  the  directors  of 
the  Scottish  Company,  naming  tlie  lord  Belhaven,  William  Pater- 
son,  and  others,  were  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour, 
upon  the  ground  tiiat  under  colour  of  a  Scotch  Act  of  Parliament 
these  directors  liad  levied  money,  and  had  done  other  corporate 
acts  in  England,  which  could  not  be  legally  done  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  English  Parliament. 

With  every  symptom  of  a  national  jealousy  unworthy  of  a  peo- 
ple that  was  becoming  commercially  great,  it  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected that  in  England  the  very  sweeping  powers  of  the  "  Com- 
pany trading  to  Africa  and  the  Ijftdies  "  should  not  have  excited 
considerable  alarm.  The  ships  of  the  favoured  Company  were  to 
be  free  from  all  dues ;  the  Company  were  to  be  privileged  to  fit 
out  vessels  of  war ;  they  were  authorized  to  make  settlements  and 
build  forts  in  any  uninhabited  places  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America ; 
they  might  make  alliances  with  sovereign  powers ;  all  other  Scots- 
men were  prohibited  from  trading  within  their  range,  witliout 
licence  from  them.  But  the  English  jealousy  of  commercial  rivalry 
once  roused,  tliere  could  be  no  compromise  which  would  make  the 
speculation  safe  for  the  London  capitalists  They  forfeited  their 
first  instalments  upon  their  shares.  The  angry  mood  6f  the  Eng- 
lish legislature  had  also  roused  the  public  spirit  of  Scotland ;  and 

•  *'  Parliamentary  History,  vol,  v.  col.  975.  t  ''Tales of  a  Graudlather." 
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by  a  general  consent  it  was  resolved  that  a  great  opportunity  of 
asserting  the  national  independence  should  not  be  lost.  In  six 
months  from  the  opening  of  the  subscription  books,  the  sum  of 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  subscribed.  This  subscription 
was  not  accomplished  by  a  few  large  capitalists,  such  as  those  who 
had  come  forward  in  London.  "  The  subscription  book  is  an  in- 
teresting analysis,  as  it  were,  of  the  realised  wealth  of  Scotland,  at 
a  time  when  it  was  more  difficult  to  raise  five  pounds  tlian  it  is  now 
to  raise  a  hundred."  There  were  a  few  large  subscriptions  from 
thj  nobility  and  the  higher  mercantile  classes ;  but  the  majority  of 
the  subscribers  were  professional  men  and  shopkeepers.  The  list 
"affords  little  indication  of  that  quiet  and  comfortable  class,  de- 
posited in  a  long-enriched  social  system  like  the  Britons  of  the 
present  day,  who  are  seeking  a  sure  investment  for  disengaged 
capital."  ♦  The  available  funds  of  Scotland  were  devoted  to  the 
romantic  adventure  of  founding  a  great  Scottish  Colony,  in  some 
favoured  spot  of  the  new  world  which  was  yet  shrouded  in  myste- 
rious anticipations.     Not  Cortez, — 

"  Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien,"  t 

stared  at  the  Pacific  with  more  eagle  eyes  than  those  entrusted 
with  Paterson's  secret.  The  conceale«l  destination  of  the  Colony 
was  the  famous  Isthmus  of  Panama.  A  Scottish  merchant,  named 
Douglas,  shrewdly  guessed  Paterson*s  design,  in  September,  1696 ; 
and  he  exposed  the  perils  and  uncertainties  of  the  enterprise.  This 
acute  reasoner  held  the  amount  proposed  to  be  raised  as  insufficient 
for  the  project,  and  predicted  that  the  Company  would  have  to  en- 
counter the  determined  hostility  of  the  Spaniards.  "  He  "  [Pater- 
son]  **  deceives  the  Company,  and  imposes  upon  them — ^and  in- 
deed the  nation,  which  is  generally  concerned  in  it — ^in  that  he  puts 
them  upon  attempting  so  hazardous  and  costly  an  undertaking  with 
so  little  stock.  Whereas  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that,  if  they 
were  able  at  last  to  accomplish  it,  after  a  long  war  with  the  Span- 
iards, and  to  make  themselves  masters  of  both  seas,  it  may  cost 
more  millions  than  they  have  hundreds  of  thousands.  J  Never- 
theless the  natkuial^nthusiasm  was  at  its  height,  filled  with  dreams 
of  goW  and  rubies  and  copper-mines— -of  untaxed  trade,  and  the 
mighty  power  of  joint  stocks.  **  Trade's  Release  "  was  the  theme 
of  an  **  excellent  new  ballad  " : — 

'*  Come,  rouse  np  yoor  hearts,  come  rouse  up  anon  I 
Think  of  the  wkidom  of  old  Solomon  ;  ^-^  ^ 

And  heartily  Join  with  our  own  Paterson,       Digitized  by  V^jOOQ IC 
To  fetch  home  Indian  treasures."  § 

•  Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  294.  t  Keats.  %  Bannister,  p.  148  top.  15S. 

*  11.: J    .,  .9 
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The  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  which,  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust, appeared  to  have  been  subscribed,  were,  to  some  extent,  made 
up  ''by  a  method  of  fictitious  support  well  known  in  the  stock 
market.  *  1  he  ledgers  of  the  Company,  which  still  exist,  show  that 
some  large  subscribers  were  guaranteed  by  the  directors.  ♦  Twenty- 
five  per  cent,  upon  the  subscriptions  was,  however,  paid  up  within 
the  year,  or  very  nearly  so.  With  this  amount  in  hand,  somewhat 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  Company  began  to  en- 
gage in  magnificent  undertakings.  They  did  not  leave  the  .trade 
of  Scotland  to  adapt  itself  to  their  enterprise  of  finding  new 
markets  for  a  profitable  exchange,  but  made  contracts  in  various 
small  seats  of  manufacture,  for  iron  goods  and  cutlery,  for  stock- 
ings and  gloves,  for  hats,  shoes,  linen,  periwigs,  and  tobacco- 
pipes.  The  Highlands  even  were  stimulated  into  the  production 
of  home-woven  tartan.  They  issued  bank  notes;  and  with  this 
device,  and  with  the  general  confidence  in  their  credit,  they  collect- 
ed stores  and  built  warehouses.  But  their  means  were  still  found 
inadequate  to  their  ambition.  They  attempted  to  dispose  of  stock 
at  Hamburg,  but  were  interfered  with  by  the  English  resident.  Re- 
monstrances were  made  to  king  William,  but  he  afforded  no  redress 
to  the  complaints  of  his  Scottish  lieges.  "  Whether  from  wisdom,'* 
says  Mr.  Burton,  "or  tht  obduracy  of  his  Dutch  nature,  he  long 
effectively  baffled  every  attempt  to  extract  from  him  either  an  act  or 
an  opinion."  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  king  had  followed 
the  higher  wisdom  of  pointing  out  to  the  Scottish  legislature  that 
vhey  had  sanctioned  and  stimulated  an  enterprise  fraught  with 
peril,  and  likely  to  cause  his  government  serious  embarrassment 
in  the  difficult  and  delicate  position  in  which  it  stood  in  relation  to 
foreign  affairs,  he  would  have  brought  down  upon  himself  even  a 
greater  amount  of  indignation  than  was  the  result  of  his  cold  re- 
serve. On  the  other  hand,  had  he  encouraged  the  project,  which 
many  sensible  men  proclaimed  as  fallacious,  and  which  the  jealousy 
of  his  English  Parliament  had  denounced,  he  would  have  risked  a 
rupture  with  that  Parliament,  which  he  scrupulously  avoided  even 
under  the  severest  mortifications  personal  to  himself.  It  was 
more  than  difficult  for  him  to  steer  a  just  and  prudent  course  as 
the  sovereign  of  two  kingdoms  having  such  conflicting  interests  in 
their  unnatural  separation.  The  embarrassments  arising  out  of  the 
Darien  .scheme,  without  doubt  gave  a  stronger  impulse  to  his  ar- 
dent wish  for  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1698,  three  vessels,  purchased  from  the 
Dutch,  and  armed  as  ships  of  war,  sailed  from  Leith,  with  twelve 

*  Burtoo,  vol.  i.  p.  397. 
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hundred  men  on  board.  *^  The  whole  city  of  Edinburgh  poured  down 
upon  Leith,  to  see  the  colony  depart,  amidst  the  tears,  and  prayers, 
and  praises  of  relations  and  friends/'*    The  destinz^tion  of  the 
adventurers  was  unknown  to  them.     Paterson  was  on  board  one 
of  the  vessels,  the  Saint  Andrew,  but  in  no  responsible  position. 
He  addressed  a  Report  of  his  proceedings  at  the  end  of  the  next 
year  to  the  Court  of   Directors  of  the  Company.     At  the  first, 
when  he  suggested  that  a  Council  should  be  held  to  inquire  how 
the  vessel  was  provided  for  the  voyage,  he  was  told  by  the  captain 
not  to  interfere  with  business  for  which  there  were  ample  instruc- 
tions.    The  passengers  were  soon  reduced  to  short  allowance. 
Throughout  the  voyage  the  projector  of  the  Colony  was  at  issue 
with  the  officers  of  the  ship  and  the  Council  appointed  by  the 
Directors.    The  sealed  orders  were  opened  at  Madeira,  and  then 
the  destination  of  the  twelve  hundred  colonists  ceased  to  he  a  se< 
cret     On  the  4th  of  November,  they  landed  at  a  point  in  the  Gulf 
of  Darien.     In  a  letter  which  Paterson  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Boston, 
we  find  that  his  sanguine  spirit  had  overcome  all  the  unpleasant 
circumstances  of  the  voyage.    ^*  Our  situation  is  about  two  leagues 
to  the  southward  of  Golden  Island  (by  the  Spaniards  called  Guar- 
da),  in  one  of  the  best  and  most  defensible  harbours,  perhaps,  in 
the  world.     The  coimtry  is  healthful  to  a  wonder,  insomuch  that 
our  own  sick,  that  were  many  when  we  arrived,  are  now  generally 
cured.    The  country  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  weather  tem. 
perate."     The  riches  of  the  country,  he  says,  are  far  beyond  what 
he  ever  thought  or  conceived.     The  natives,  for  fifty  leagues  on 
cither  side,  are  in  entire  friendship.    The  Spaniards,  indeed,  are 
much  surprised  and  alarmed, — the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  col- 
ony has  come  like  a  thunder-clap  upon  them.    "  We  have  written 
to  the  President  of  Panama,  giving  him  account  of  our  good  and 
peaceable  intentions,  and  to  procure  a  good  understanding  and  cor« 
respondence.     If  this  is  not  condescended  to,  w€  are  ready  for 
what  else  hepleases:'  f     The  spot  where  the  colonists  landed  was 
a  peninsula  united  to  the  mainland,  and  capable  at  its  narrower 
junction  of  being  fortified.     The  cdlony  was  to  be  settled  on  that 
mainland,  which  was  to  be  called  New  Caledonia.     Seven  gentle- 
men had  been  appointed  for  the  government  of  the  settlement. 
They  were  thoroughly  ignorant  of  what  they  ought  to  do  for  the 
management  and  profitable  employ  of  twelve  hundred  men,  some 
of  whom  were  of  the  old  buccaneering  stamp,  and  far  readier  for 
plunder  than  for  labour  or  traffic     It  had  been  ostentatiously  pro- 
claimed that  the  Scottish  Colony  was  to  be  the  great  emporium  of 

*  Dalxymple.  t  **  Life  of  Patenoo,"  p.  ^09 
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free  commerce  ;  that  the   ships  of  all  nations  were  to  exchange  in 
its  favoured  ports  without  restriction.     The  projectors  were  before  . 
their  time  in  their  doctrine,  as  set  forth  in  some  verses  of  the 
day — 

"  that  trade  by  sea 
Needs  little  more  8tq;)port  than  being  free.'* 

The  adventurers  had  little  acquaintance  with  the  difficulties  of  col- 
onization, and  knew  not  the  obstacles  that  would  prevent  a  body  of 
private  men,  unsupported  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  government, 
ifrom  planting  themselves  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  becoming 
the  medium  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific.  There  had  been  terrible  visitors  there  before  the 
Scots, — riiffians  who  had  carried  desolation  into  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions on  the  Isthmus — robbers  and  murderers  who  hoisted  the 
black  flag — the  remembrance  of  whose  atrocities  was  still  fresh. 
The  colonists  sent  civil  messages  to  the  governors  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Spanish  settlements.  Their  overtures  were  rejected  with 
disdain.  Soon  they  got  into  conflict  with  the  Spaniards,  in  taking 
part  in  a  dispute  betwech  them  and  some  friendly  Indians.  At 
Carthagena  a  vessel  of  the  Company,  armed  with  fourteen  gtms, 
running  into  the  bay,  the  captain  and  crew  wer^  seized  and  con- 
demned to  death  as  pirates.  The  English  resident  interfered  and 
saved  the  men.  The  authorities  of  the  Colony  now  declared  war 
against  Spain  ;  attacked  the  ships  of  that  power ;  and  turned  very 
readily  to  the  same  sort  of  exploits  for  which  captain  Morgan,  the 
great  buccaneer,  had  been  dlJ;t?nguished.  Tlie  Court  of  Spain,  by 
its  ambassador,  made  a  formil  representation  to  the  government 
in  London,  that  its  territory  had  been  invaded  by  the  subjects  of 
king  William.  In  our  narrative  of  the  remaining  events  of  Wil- 
liam's reign  it  will  be  seen  how  indispensable  a  right  understanding 
with  Spain  was,  for  the  great  objects  of  Engiand^s  foreign  policy. 
The  proceedings  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien  had  alarmed  the  English 
government  previous  to  this  remonstrance  ;  and  notice  had  been 
sent  to  the  governors  of  English  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  America,  that  the  objects  of  the  expedition  had  been  unknown  to 
the  king,  and  that  the  proceedings  of  the  adventurers  had  not  his 
sanction.  The  colonists  soon  found  how  improvident  had  been 
the  arrangements  for  their  establishment  They  began  severely  to 
feel  the  want  of  food.  No  supply  from  home  had  reached  them,  for 
Scotland  itself  was  suffering  from  a  fearful  deficiency  of  harvest. 
The  Directors  of  the  Comj^any  wrote  to  the  unfortunate  men,  who 
relied  upon  a  sympathy  and  foresiijht  that  would  have  left  nothing 
wanting,  "  We  have  had  scarcity  of  corn  and  provisions  here  since 
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your  departure  hence,  even  to  dearth,  and  poverty  of  course  occa- 
sioned thereby  ;  which,  to  our  regret,  hath  necessarily  retarded  us 
in  our  designs  of  sending  you  such  recruits  as  our  inclination  did 
prompt  us  unto."*  By  "recruits  "  they  do  not  mean  men,  which 
Scotland  would  have  been  glad  to  have  shipped  off,  but  provisions 
that  the  G^mpany  had  not  the  means  to  purchase.  They  had 
wherewithal  to  exchange  for  food,  thought  the  Directors  of  the 
Company ;  their  cargoes  of  axes  and  knives,  of  shoes  and  linen, 
would  easily  command  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  unhappy  set- 
tlers could  find  no  exchangers  amongst  the  Indians.  They  had 
sent  in  vain  to  Jamaica,  to  obtain  supplies.  In  the  huts  which  they 
had  built  pestilence  found  its  seat,  side  by  side  with  famine.  Th^ 
spring  came.  Those  who  remained  alive  resolved  to  abandon  the 
land  to  which  they  had  gone  with  such  eager  hopes.  They  saile<J 
away,  sick  and  feeble,  in  their  three  vessels,  two  of  which  arrived 
at  New  York  apd  one  at  Jamaica,  with  the  remnant  of  the  colonists 
in  a  state  of  indescribable  wretchedness.  Paterson,  who  had  op- 
posed the  departure,  was  amongst  their  number.  "  I  desired 
tlicm,"  says  he,  "  not  to  design,  or  so  much  as  talk  of  going  away." 
The  immediate  cause  of  their  despair  is  thus  related  by  Paterson : 
"  Upon  the  3rd  day  of  May  we  despatched  the  sloop  brought  in 
by  Pilkington  and  Sands,  to  Jamaica,  with  money  and  other  effects, 
in  order  to  purchase  provisions  and  necessaries  for  the  colony. 
....  Then  we  began  to  expect  these  two  sloops  5  viz. ,  that  of 
Pilkington 's  and  this  from  Jamaica;  also  that  other  supplies  would 
be  dropping  in,  till  a  reinforcement  should  come  from  our  country. 
When,  instead  thereof,  a  peri?igua  of  ours  returned  from  the  coast 
of  Carthagena,  which  had  met  with  a  Jamaica  sloop,  by  whom  she 
had  the  surprising  news  that  proclamations  were  published  against 
us  in  Jamaica,  wherein  it  was  declared  that,  by  our  settleipent  at 
Darien,  we  had  broken  the  peace  entered  into  with  his  majesty's 
allies,  and  therefore  prohibited  all  his  majesty's  subjects  from  sup- 
pljnng,  or  holding  any  sort  of  correspondence  with  us,  upon  the 
severest  penalties.  And  it  seems  the  governor  of  Jamaica  had 
been  so  hasty  and  precipitant  in  this  matter,  that  these  proclama- 
tions were  published  upon  the  Sabbath  day  (the  like  whereof  had 
not  been  formerly  known).  But  it  was  to  prevent  the  going  out  of 
two  sloops  bound  out  next  morning,  and  fraughted  with  provisions 
for  Caledonia."  f  Certainly,  a  severe  measure.  But  Defoe  states, 
in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  that  "  whoever  has  the  least  knowl- 
edge of  the  affairs  of  that  country,  and  of  the  trade  of  the  Enghsh 
colonies,  must  needs  know  that  had  the  Scots  Company,  who  had 

•  Burton  Note,  vol.  i.  p.  J17.  t  "Life  o£  Paterson,»»^yygi^ 
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placed  themselves  at  Darien,  been  furnished  either  with  money, 
or  letters  of  credit,  they  had  never  wanted  provisions,  or  come  to 
any  other  disaster,  notwithstanding  the  proclamations  of  the  Eng- 
lish against  correspondence.**  *  The  whole  affair  has  some  re- 
semblance to  the  expedition  of  Raleigh  to  Guiana;  more  resem- 
blance to  the  filibustering  adventures  of  our  own  day.  "  They,"  says 
Scott,  "  who  thus  perished  for  the  want  of  the  provisions  for  which 
they  were  willing  to  pay,  were  as  much  murdered  by  king  William's 
government  as  if  they  had  been  shot  in  the  snows  of  Glencoe." 
We  are  not  inclined  to  retort  uncourteously  upon  this  ebullition  of 
nationality,  but  we  can  scarcely  avoid  inquiring  whether  the  Court 
of  Directors  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh, — who  had,  sent  out  twelve 
hundred  men  to  a  barren  country  with  insufficient  supplies,  and  in 
reply  to  their  demands  for  aid  had  said,  "  We  have  had  scarcity  of 
Com  and  provisions  here  since  your  departure^"  which  has  pre- 
vented us  doing  "  what  our  inclination  did  prompt  us  unto  "—were 
not  partakers  in  the  alleged  murder  ?  f 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1699  ^^^  Company  in  Scotland 
were  enabled  to  do  something  for  their  colonists  beyond  imparting 
to  them  their  kind  intentions.  Two  vessels  with  provisions  were 
sent  out  in  May.  On  the  5th'  of  June  JPaterson  was  attacked  with 
the  fever  of  that  pestilential  region.  By  the  loth,  he  says,  **  all  the 
counsellors  and  inost  of  the  officers  were  on  board  the  several 
ships,  and  1  left  alone  on  shore  in  a  weak  state."  By  the  i8th  of 
June  the  fort  was  abandoned,  and  the  haste  to  sail  away  was  such 
that  the  vigilance  of  one  of  the  captains  alone  prevented  the  guns 
being  left  behind.  But  another  expedition  had  been  organized ; 
and  in  September,  thirteen  hundred  men,  ignorant  of  the  unhappy 
fate  of  those  who  had  gone  before  them,  set  sail  from  Leith.  When 
the  truth  became  known  in  Scotland,  of  their  lamentable  failure  in 
the  scheme  which  had  raised  the  hopes  of  the  nation  to  an  extrav- 
agant height,  the  Directors  assumed  the  warlike  attitude  of  injured 
princes ;  sent  out  another  squadron  under  military  command ;  and 
ordered  their  officers  to  pay  no  respect  to  any  authority  but  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland.     Those  who  had  embarked  in 

•  "  History  of  \ht  Union,"  p.  67. 

t  Mr.  Burton's  narrative  of  the  Darien  a£biir,  in  his  excellent  ♦*  History  of  Scotland, 
from  the  Revolutioh,"  is  the  most  candid  and  impartial  account  of  these  transactions  that 
has  been  given  by  any  Scottish  writer ;  and  thought  in.  oar  view,  he  scarocly  makes  ade» 
qjuate  allowance  for  Ac  trcntendous  difficulties  under  which  William  was  placed,  his  af> 
cotuit  is  not  coloured  by  that  intense  nationality  whicJi  renders  the  relation  of  this  un- 
happy business  by  sir  Walter  Scott  and  others,  necessary  to  be  received  with  a  cautious 
regard  to  the  «eneral  politics  of  that  time,  and  to  the  coodilion  of  society  in  both  Ung* 
6ona.  Mr.  Burton  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  the  original  documents .''  connected 
wiUi  Uife  UMaied  company."  'B^tiz^byVjTJCTy^ 
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May  arrived  at  Darien  in  the  raii^  or  ifinter  seaaoa^  to  Bnd  a.  scene 
of  desolation  where  they  expected  abundaace*  The  expedition 
which  had  left  in  September  arrived  in  thA  latter  part  of  the  winter, 
when  the  rains  were  passing  away :  the  opening  of  the  new  year 
is  the  beginning  of  summer,  in  that  climate.  This  numctrovu  body 
of  men,  who  bad  cone  with  ardent  expectations,  but  without  any 
well-defined  purpose^  fo«iiul  themselves  wanting  in  l^e  immediate 
means  o£  preserving  liCe^  on  the  barren  spot  where  so  many  of  their 
countrymen  had  perished  They,  a^  well  as  those  who  had  pre- 
ceded them,  had  been  insuffidently  provided  yf\th  a  stock  of  food. 
For  the  most  part  they  kept  on  board  the  vf  sselst^  quarrelling  with 
each  other,  and  ready  for  any  act  of  mutiny.  Accounts  at  last 
reached  thenii  that  the  Spaniards  were  preparing  to  attack  the 
Scottish  settlement  with  an  overwhelming  force.  Then  the  old 
spirit  of  many  a  foray,  and  of  many  a  battle,  was  roused.  Camp- 
bell of  Finab,  who  had  come  out  with  the  warlike  instructions  of 
the  Company,  led  two  hundred  men,  by  a  wearisome  march  o£ 
three  days,  across  the  Isthmus ;  and  finding  a  Spanish  force  on 
the  river  Santa  Maria,  took  the  post  by  storm.  The  Spaniards  fled 
from  this  fierce  onslaught ;  and  Campbell  and  his  band  marched 
triumphantly  back  with  their  spoils  of  war.  During  their  absence 
five  Spanish  men  of  war  had  arrived  The  settlement  was  block- 
aded by  an  overpowering  naval  squadron.  It  was  surrounded  by 
large  bodies  of  troops  by  land.  A  surrender  was  inevitable.  On 
the  1 8th  of  March  the  settlement  was  abandoned,  upon  terms  of 
capitulation  which  had  been  agreed  upon  with  the  governor  oi 
Carthagena. 

The  incidents  which  illustrate  this  text  of  Burnet — ^the  nation 
was  roused  into  a  sort  of  fury,  upon  it " — would  be  painful,  and 
almost  revolting,  to  look  back  upon,  if  we  were  not  sure  that  such 
an  event  as  the  Darien  scheme  could  never  happen  again,-  and  If 
the  very  calamity  had  not  been  productive  of  the  greatest  blessing 
to  Scotland  and  England,  their  political,  commercial,  and  social 
union.  When  the  Scottish  Pariiament  took  up  the  whole  course 
of  the  Darien  transactions  ia  a  revengeful  mood — making  no  al« 
lowance  for  those  trade  jealousies  which  were  as  rife  in  Scotland 
as  in  £n;;land — looking  at  the  position  of  the  king  as  if  he  could 
govern  England  with  his  right  arm  upon  one  course  of  policy,  and 
govern  Scotland  with  his  left  arm  upon  a  totally  opposite  course, 
— utterly  rejecting  the  notion  that  anything  in  the  world  could  be 
of  more  paramount  importance  than  the  interests  of  a  body  of 
shareholders  who  had  paid  up  two  hundred  thousand  ]X)unds  capital, 
to  carry  forward  plans  which  sober-judging  merchants  and  disinter> 
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ested  politicians  considered  as  symptoms  of  insanity,— we  can. 
scarcely  conceive  any  more  effectual  remedy  for  the  national  fever' 
than  the  cold  reserve  of  Williamt  The  wrongs  of  the  Indian  an^ 
African  Company  were  echoed  from  the  English  border  to  the 
remotest  North.  The  Jacobites  were  active  in  proclaiming  the 
iniquity  of  a  king  who  had  sacrificed  Scotland  to  preserve  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  Associations  were  formed 
to  forbid  the  consumption  of  articles  of  English  production.  The 
Scottish  Parliament  was  not  propitiated  by  a  temperate  and  con- 
ciliatory message  from  the  king,  that  it  had  been  to  him  a  deep 
regret  that  he  could  not  agree  to  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
Company's  Colony  in  Darien ;  that  he  was  fully  satisfied  that  his 
yielding  in  this  matter  would  have  infallibly  disturbed  the  general 
peace  of  Christendom,  and  have  brought  on  a  heavy  war,  in  which 
he  could  expect  no  assistance.  The  Parliament  agreed  to  a  series 
of  resolutions,  in  which  the  national  grievances  of  Darien  were 
recapitulated,  as  if  Scotland  rejected  all  considerations  of  the  gen- 
eral peace  of  Christendom,  and  stood  isolated  amongst  the  nations^ 
proud  and  defiant.  Whoever  defended  the  king  was  a  libeller  of  the 
nation;  and  to  the  fire  of  the  common  hangman  were  committed  the 
few  printed  attempts  to  induce  charity  and  forbearance.  Such  a 
fierce  crackling  of  the  thorns  under  the  pot  was  of  course  soon  at 
an  end.  The  king  appears  to  have  been  the  only  one  who  could 
see  something  bright  beyond  the  passing  smoke.  The  House  of 
Lords  addressed  him  in  terms  of  strong  condemnation  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  colonists  at  Darien,  and  of  approbation  of  the 
means  adopted  by  the  colonial  governor  to  discourage  and  injure 
them.  William,  in  his  reply,  declared  that  "  he  cannot  but  have  a 
great  concern  and  tenderness  for  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  a 
desire  to  ad\^nce  their  welfare  and  prosperity ;  and  is  very  sensibly 
touched  with  the  loss  his  subjects  of  that  kingdom  have  sustained 
by  their  late  unhappy  expeditions,  in  order  to  a  settlement  at 
Darien.  His  majesty  does  apprehend  that  diflSculties  may  too  often 
arise  with  respect  to  the  different  interests  of  trade  between  his 
two  kingcloms,  unless  some  way  be  found  out  to  unite  them  more 
nearly  and  completely,  and  therefore  his  majesty  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  the  House  of  Peers  in  mind  of  what  he  recom- 
mended to  his  P^arliament  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
that  they  would  consider  of  an  Union  between  the  two  king- 
doms." 

Sir  or  seven  years  passed  over,  during  which  the  Darien  affair 
was  a  constant  source  of  irritation  in  Scotland  against  the  English 
government  and  the  English  people.    The  East  India  Company 
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had  become  prosperous  beyond  expectatipn,  in  the  amalgamation 
of  tbe  New  Company  with  the  Old.  The  more  prosperous  that 
great  association,  the  more  jealous  and  angry  were  the  Scots,  who 
believed  that  their  Company,  unless  ruined  by  the  tyranny  of  king 
William,  might  have  opened  the  whole  commerce  of  the  East  to 
their  favoured  nation.  In  the  negotiations  for  the  Union  in  1706, 
the  Scots  Commissioners  clung  firmly  to  the  principle  that  the 
charters,  rights,  and  privileges  of  the  African  and  Indian  Company 
should  be  maintained.  The  English  Commissioners  as  firmly 
resolved,  that  the  condition  of  free  intercourse,  which  was  the 
basis  of  the  Union,  should  not  result  in  "  a  perfect  laying  open  the 
East  India  trade,  or  at  least  erecting  a  new  East  India  Company 
in  Britain."  *  A  compromise  was  effected.  In  a  manner  which 
smoothed  many  of  the  difficulties  which  the  Darien  affair  presented 
to  the  establishment  of  cordiality  between  Scotland  and  England. 
The  Lords  Commissioners  for  England, — "  being  sensible  that  the 
misfortunes  of  that  Company  have  been  the  occasion  of  misunder- 
standings and  unkindnesses  between  the  two  kingdoms,and  thinking 
it  above  all  things  desirable  that  upon  the  union  of  the  kingdoms 
the  subjects  of  both  may  be  entirely  united  in  affection," — agreed 
to  purchase  the  shares  of  the  particular  members  of  that  Company. 
The  stock  "  had  been  a  dead  weight  upon  many  families  ;  the  sums 
paid  were  given  over  as  utterly  sunk  and  lost ;  and  after  all  this,  to 
find  the  whole  money  should  come  in  again,  with  interest  for  the 
time,  was  a  happy  surprise  to  a  great  many  families,  and  took  off 
the  edge  of  the  opposition  which  some  people  would  otherwise 
have  made  to  the  Union  in  general."  f 

The  patriotic  aspirations  of  king  William,  in  the  largest  sense 
of  patriotism,  for  the  removal  of  the  difficulties  with  respect  to 
"  the  different  interests  of  trade  in  his  two  kingdoms,"  were  slowly 
realised.  A  way  was  found  out  "  to  unite  them  more  nearly  and 
completely."  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  fatal  rivalries 
were  completely  at  an  end.  The  merchants  of  Glasgow  and  the 
merchants  of  Liverpool  traded  upon  equal  terms.  The  two  king- 
doms, thus  united,  went  forward  in  a  career  of  prosperity  beyond 
the  hop^s  of  the  most  ardent  imagination.  In  a  century  and  a-half, 
when  Great  Britain  had  planted  new  colonies  in  regions  known 
only  as  the  lands  of  savages ;  when  the  North  American  Plantations 
had  amalgamated  into  a  great  republic ;  when  the  gold  discoveries 
of  California  and  Australia  had  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world ;— over  that  Isthmus  of  Panama  where  Scotland 
vainly  attempted  to  establish  a  settlement  amidst  the  hostility  of 
*  **  Hbtory  of  th«  Union/'  p.  178.  "^  IHd.,  p.  180. 
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the  Spanish  claimants  pf  its  territoiy,  was-  constracted  a  railwajpy 
by  which  the  great  highways  of  North  and  Sooth  America  wem- 
connected  by  the  wonder-working  powers  of  Science^  devoted  to 
the  magnificent  object  of  gradually  making  the  human  race  oo^ 
great  family. 
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CHAPtER  IV. 

Question  of  the  Soccesaoo  to  the  Crown  of  Spain.—The  Partition  Treaties.~Negotis- 
tions  at  Loo. — Correspondence  of  the  king  with  his  ministers. — First  Ptirdtion  Treaty 
signed—The  new  Parliament.— The  troops  disbanded.— WiIMam'»  niortHicatioo.r— A 
lash  tetoWe,  and  a  cahner  jvdgment.— Th9  Dutch  guards  difttu«sed.— Penal  law 
gainst  Catholics.— Portlaid  «pd  Albemarle.— Admiral  Rooke  in  the  Baltic- Policy 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

In  1698,  Charks  II.,  the  son  of  Philip  IV.,  had  been  for  thirty* 
lour  years  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies*  He  had  become  the  head 
of  that  corrupt  and  decaying  monarchy  when  a  child  of  four  years 
of  age.  His  early  Dfe  had  been  spent  undet  the  tutelage  of  bis 
mother,  and  of  his  illegitimate  brother,  Don  John  of  Austna.  He 
had  one  glimpse  of  happiness  in  his  afEectiott  for  his  young  wife, 
the  pMfincess  Louisa  of  Orleans,  whom  he  soon  lost  Under  his 
second  wife,  a  princess  related  to  the  empetx>r,  he  was  governed  as 
in  his  childish  days.  His  body  and  mind  were  equally  enfeebledi 
In  June,  1698,  Stanhopie,  the  English  ambassador,  wrote  from 
Madrid,  *'  The  name  the  doctors  give  to  the  disease  of  the  king  is 
alfereyn  tnsensaia,  which  sounds,  in  English,  a  stupid  epilepsy.*' 
Charles  had  no  i^ue.  The  qfuestion  of  the  succession  was  very 
comj^icated.  Louis  XIV.  had  married  Charles's  eldest  sister ;  bu^ 
upon  their  marriage,  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  by  a  solemn  contract, 
had  renoxmced  for  herself  and  her  successors  all  claim  to  the 
Spanish  Crown:  The  emperor  Leopold  had  married  a  younger 
sister,  and  she  had  made  a  similar  renunciation.  Her  daughter  had 
married  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  their  son,  the  electoral  prince^ 
was  the  inheritor  of  whatever  claim  his  mother  might  have  upon 
the  Spanish  Crown ;  for  her  renunciation  was  considered  of  none 
cfiFcct  from  not  having  been  confirmed  by  the  Cortes,  as  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  elder  sister  had  beeii.  The  Emperor  himself  was  a 
claimant  to  the  succession  in  his  own  person,  for  he  was  the  grand- 
son of  Philip  ilL  of  Spain,  and  first  cousin  to  Charles  II.  Thus 
the  legitimate  heir,  the  dauphin  of  France,  was  barred  by  that 
renunciation  of  his  motlier  which  was  considered  valid.  The  next 
in  order  of  inheritance,  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  had  a  less 
doubtful  daim,  for.  his  mother's  renunciation  was  held  invalid. 
The  eiaperoC)  who  was  farthest  removed  in  blood*  was  not  fettered 
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by  any  contracts.  We  can  readily  understand  how,  with  this  com- 
plication of  interests,  the  question  of  the  Spanish  succession 
influenced  the  political  combinations  of  Europe.  We  can  also 
understand  the  deep  anxiety  which  William  felt,  when  he  saw  what 
an  opening  would  be  presented  by  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain 
to  the  realization  of  the  most  ambitious  projects  of  France.  This 
was  no  chimerical  dread,  Ift  which  William  stood  apart  from  the 
people  he  governed  His  most  anxious  hours  had  been  given  to 
discussions  with  Tallard,  the  French,  ambassador,  of  the  terms  of 
a  treaty  which  would  reconcile  these  conflicting  claims.  But  in 
May,  1698,  Tallard  wrote  to  Louis  that  the  Engli^.  ..  tion  *'  con- 
sider the  partition  of  the  succession  of  the  king  of  Spain  as  some- 
thing in  which  they  must  take  a  part  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  They  conceive 
that  their  commerce  and  its  interests  are  at  stake,  and  that  it  would 
be  ruined  if  your  Majesty  were  in  ^ssessibn  of  the  Indies  and 
Cadiz  ♦  *  •  *  You  may  rely  upon  it  that  they  would 
resolve  on  a  war,  if  it  were  suggested  to  them  that  your  Majesty 
desires  to  render  yourself  master  of  the  countries  which  I  have  just 
named,  and  if  the  king  of  Spain  were  to  die  before  a  treaty  had 
been  made."  •  Although  William  readily  went  into  negotiations 
with  France  for  a  Partition  Treaty,  he  had  a  deep  conviction  that 
the  question  of  successioti  would  not  be  decided  by  diplomacy. 
He  said  to  Tallard,  *'  that  it  was  much  to  be  feared  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  sword  before  it  could  be  set- 
tled." He  desired  peace,  be  added ;  he  was  old  and  worn  out ;  he 
should  be  very  glad  to  enjoy  repose.  But  France  was  alone  to  be 
feared,  and  he  could  be  guided  by  no  other  rule  than  the  interests 
of  the  kingdoms  which  he  govemed.t 

The  scheme  of  a  partition  of  the  vast  dominions  of  the  crown 
of  Spain  unquestionably  ori^nated  with  the  Court  of  France.  It 
had  been  hinted  to  Heinsius  by  the  French  ambassadors,  before 
the  beginning  of  1698.  It  was  formally  proposed  to  Portland  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  as  "  a  thing  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  which  demanded  tlie  greatest  secresy."  The  truth  of  history 
is  not  substantially  violated  by  the  humourist,  who  has  so  capitally 
described  the  compact  between  Lewis  Baboon,  John  Bull,  and  Nic 
Frog :  "  My  worthy  friends,  quoth  Louis,  henceforth  let  us  live 
neighbourly.  I  am  as  peaceable  and  quiet  as  a  lamb  of  my  own 
temper,  but  it  has  been  my  misfortime  to  live  among  quarrelsome 
neijjhbours.  There  is  but  onethitig  can  make  us  fall  out,  and  that 
is  the  inheritance  of  Lord  Strutt's  estate.  I  am  content,  for  peace 
sake,  to  waive  my  right,  and  submit  to  tmj^  expedient  to  prevent  a 
*  Grimblot,  Tol.  \.  p.  506.  t  /M/.,  p.  36$. 
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lawsuit  I  think  an  eqtial  division  will  be  thefaSrestway.***  John 
Bull,  then  represented  by  "a  little  long-nosed  thin  man,"  thought 
Louis  an  honest  fellow  who  would  stand. by  his  bargain.  It  would 
be  scarcely  worth  while  here  to  pursue  the  story  of  treaties  that 
were  broken  through  like  cobwebs,  if  the  negotiations  only  ex- 
hibited the  folly  and  danger  of  tliat  diplomacy  which  attempts  to 
settle  the  destinies  of  peoples  by  regard  alone  to  the  interests  of 
crowns.  '"  It  was  the  fashion  to  do  such  things,**  says  the  satirist.f 
The  fashion,  unhappily,  is  not  quite  obsolete.  But  there  was  one 
essential  difference  between  the  Partition  Treaties  which  William 
negotiated  with  Louis,  and  later  Treaties,  in  which  the  word  Parti- 
tion is  another  term  for  robbery t — "an  equal  division"  had  no 
reference  to  the  especial  advantage  of  England  or  the  States 
General,  beyond  their  protection  against  the  first  imminent  danger 
of  a  vast  addition  to  the  power  of  France,  or:  the  secondary 
danger  of  a  similar  addition  to  the  power  of  Austria.  William,  as 
king  of  England  and  as  Stadtholder,  negotiated  these  treaties 
upon  purely  defensive  principles.  "I  have  had  the  honour," 
says  Defoe,  "  to  hear  his  majesty  speak  of  these  things  at  large  ; 
and  I  appeal  to  all  those  noble  persons  now  living,  who  were  near 
the  king  at  that  time,  who  I  believe  often  heard  him  express  him- 
self with  great  caution  as  to  the  giving  too  much  to  the  empire, 
as  equally  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  with  giving  it  to  France."  t 
The  Partition  Treaties  are  associated  with  the  subsequent  policy 
of  Europe  ;  and  they  require  a  little  more  consideration  to  under- 
stand the  objects  with  which  William  entered  upon  them,  than  is 
necessary  to  pronounce  that  "  a  more  infamous  proceeding  is  not 
recorded  in  history."  § 

As  the  summer  of  1698  was  approaching,  the  king  contemplated 
his  usual  journey  to  Holland.  Tallard  wrote  to  Louis  that  this 
intention  gave  much  uneasiness  to  the  nation.  The  French  ambas- 
sador saw  clearly  the  difficulties  with  which  William  was  sur- 
rounded :  "  The  king  of  England  is  very  far  from  being  master 
here.  ...  So  much  is  certain,  that  the  situation  of  the  king  is 
still  very  precarious,  and  that  the  moment  which  has  given  repose 
to  all  the  world  has  been  but  the  beginning  of  troubles  to  this 
prince."  I  William  went  to  the  country  where  he  was  venerated  : 
"His  countenance  was  expressive  of  the  joy  which  he  felt  at  going 
to  Holland.     He  took  no  pains  whatever  to  conceal  it  from  the 

•  Arbuthnot,  **  History  of  John  Bull,"  part  ii.,  chap.  vi.  t  IbitL 

X  *  Review,**  quoted  in  Wilson,  vol,  iii.  p.  230. 

f  Alison's  "  Life  of  Mariborough,**  p.  29.  U  Grimblgj^i^^gJ.^  €h^POq1c 
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English ;  and,  to  say  the  trndi,  they  speak  very  openly  about  it?< 
T^lard  was  invited  to  follow  the  king,  and  the  negotiations  were 
resumed  at  Loo.  On  the  24th  of  August,  th^y  were  arrived  at  such 
maturity,  that  Portland  was  authorized  by  the  king  to  write  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Vernon,  to  impart  to  him  the  proposed  conditions  of  a 
treaty :  "  You  may  speak  to  my  Lord  Chancellor  about  it,  to  whom 
the  king  himself  writes  by  this  post^  that  he  would  likewise  talk 
about  it  with  those  he  thinks  he  may  trust  with  the  secret,  which 
it  is  of  the  hi^iest  importance  to  k^p  with  the  utmost  care."  In 
the  letter  of  the  king  to  Somers  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
Chancellor  had  been  previously  apprised  by  him  of  the  inclination 
that  had  been  expressed  by  the  court  of  France  "  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  us  concerning  the  succession  of  the  king  of  Spain." 
Since  that  time  count  Taliard  had  made  certain  propositions  which 
Portland  had  communicated  to  Vernon,  for  the  purpose  of  Somer^ 
deciding  to  whom  else  they  should  be  imparted, "  to  the  end/*  says 
the  king,  '^  that  I  might  know  your  opinion  upon  so  important  an 
affair,  and  which  requires  the  greatest  security."  William  then 
adds,  <*  If  it  be  fit  this  negotiation  should  be  carried  on,  there  is 
no  time  to  be  lost,  and  you  will  send  me  the  full  powers,  under  the 
great  seal,  with  the  names  in  blank,  to  treat  with  count  Taliard."  f 
Vernon,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  reply  to  Portland,  rejoices  that 
there  is  a  prospect  of  avoiding  a  war  when  we  are  in  so  ill  a  condi- 
tion at  present  for  entering  into  it  again.  At  this  present  time, 
August  20,  Orford,  one  of  the  ministers,  wrote  to  Shrewsbury : 
"  Here  is  no  news,  but  that  we  daily  expect  to  hear  the  king  of 
Spain  is  dead.  What  will  beqome  of  us  then,  God  knows,  I  do 
not  see  the  king  has  made  any  provision  for  such  an  accident "t 
The  king  had  been  labouring  for  months  to  make  such  provision. 
Somers  was  in  ill  health  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  when  these  important 
despatches  arrived  from  Loo.  By  his  direction  their  contents 
were  communicated  to  Shrewsbury,  Orford,  and  Montague.  On 
the  8th  of  September,  Somers  wrote  to  the  king  an  elaborate  let- 
ter, conveying  their  joint  opinions.  They  thought  that  the  pro- 
posal would  be  attended  with  ill  consequences,  **  if  the  French  did 
not  act  a  sincere  part"  But  they  were  fully  assured  that  the  king 
"would  not  act  but  with  the  utmost  nicety  in  an  affair  wherein  the 
glory  and  safety  of  Europe  were  so  highly  concerned."  They 
thought  that  there  was  little  hope  of  preventing  France  taking  pos- 
session of  Spain,  "  before  any  other  prince  could  be  able  to  make 
a  stand,"  in  case  nothing  was  done  to  provide  against  the  accident 
of  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  "  which  seemed  probably  to  be 

•  TalUfd  to  Louis.    Grimblot,  vol.  ii.  p.  91.  ^'9'^'"^^  fv^^W^.  p.  lai. 

t  **  Shrewsbury  Correspondeooe,'*  p.  553. 
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80  very  near,**  They  w«-e  convliiced  that  the  natkm  -was  **  not  at 
all  disposed  to  the  thought  of  entering  into  a  new  war,  and  tiiat 
they  seemed  to  be  tired  out  with  taxes  to  a  degree  beyond  what 
was  discerned,  till  it  appeared  upon  the  occasion  of  the  late  eleo- 
tions."  They  had  doubts  upon  some  of  the  points  of  the  proposed 
treaty ;  but  they  could  not  expect  that  France  would  **  quit  its  pre- 
tences to  so  great  a  succession  without  considerable  advantages." 
Their  last  conviction  Is  very  characteristic  of  a  humbler  policy 
than  William  contemplated  :  **  If  it  could  be  brought  to  pass  that 
England  might  be  in  some  way  a  gainer  by  this  transaction, — 
whether  it  was  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria  (who  is  gainer  by  your 
majesty's  interposition  in  this  treaty),  coming  to  an  agreement  to 
let  us  in  to  some  trade  to  the  Spanish  plantations,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  it  would  wonderfully  endear  your  majesty  to  your  English 
subjects."  The  Lord  Chancellor  makes  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  sending  the  king  a  blank  commission.  **  I  should  be  extremely 
troubled  if  my  absence  from  London  has  delayed  the  despatch  of 
the  commission  one  day."  He  adds  in  a  postscript :  ''  The  com- 
mission is  wrote  by  Mr.  Secretary;  and  I  have  had  it  sealed  in 
such  a  manner,  that  no  creature  has  the  least  knowledge  of  the 
tiling,  besides  the  persons  named."  Before  this  commission  ar- 
rived, William  had  signed  the  draft  of  the  treaty,  with  a  note  at 
the  foot,  "  in  which  he  declares  it  to  be  converted  into  a  treaty,  ^ 
/A^  king^  of  Spain  should  die  before  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions^'* So  writes  Tallard  to  Louis  on  the  9th  of  September, 
stating  that  the  treaty  itself  would  not  be  signed  till  the  29th  of  that 
month,  partly  because  the  full  powers  had  not  arrived,  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  the  Chancellor  from  London.  Tallard  conjec- 
tured that  the  most  essential  reason  for  the  delay  was,  that  the 
king  **  would  not  have  it  known  by  a  date,  either  in  England  or  in 
the  Hag^,  that  a  treaty  had  been. signed  before  they  (William's 
ministers)  had  been  consulted.***  Doubtless  the  king  acted 
unconstitutionally  in  concluding  the  terms  of  a  treaty  without 
waiting  for  the  advice  of  responsible  ministers ;  although  it  was 
only  a  temporarv  measure.  Dbubtless,  also,  the  Chancellor  acted 
unconstitutionally  in  sending  a  blank  commission  imder  the  Great 
Seal,  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  conclude  a  treaty 
npon  the  king's  sole  authority.  Lord  Campbell  states  these 
facts  in  terms  which  are  scarcely  too  strong  to  be  employed  by 
a  constitutional  lawyer  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  we  cannot 
think  that  the  learned  historian  of  the  Chancellors  is  warranted  in 
ttying  tiiat  "  Lord  Somers  so  far  acted  properly,  that  he  imme- 
*  Grimbloc,  v(^  it.  p.  M9» 
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diatdy  communicated  this  letter  to  four  of  his  colleagues,  and  they 
all  agreeing  with  him  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  the  treaty,  he  sent 
their  explicit  opinion  to  the  king,  with  the  reasons  on  which  it  is 
founded.*'  We  have  given  an  abstract  of  that  "explicit  opinion," 
which  is  very  far  from  setting  forth  the  "inexpediency  of  the 
treaty."  When  Somers  tells  the  king  that  the  people  of  England 
will  not  sanction  a  war,  and  that,  knowing  this  fact,  "  your  majesty 
will  determine  what  resolutions  are  proper  to  be  taken,"  he  clearly 
sanctions  a  negotiation  whose  sole  purpose  was  to  avert  a  war.  When 
he  tells  the  king  "  we  are  all  assured  your  majesty  will  reduce  the 
terms  as  low  as  can  be  done,  and  make  them,  as  far  as  possible  in^ 
the  present  circumstances  of  things,  such  as  may  be  some  founda- 
tion for  the  future  quiet  of  Christendom,"  he  distinctly  sanctions 
the  general  expediency  of  such  a  treaty.  The  whole  tone  of  the 
despatch  is  to  the  effect  that  the  king  was  a  better  judge  of  such 
matters  than  the  advisers  of  his  domestic  policy.  He  had  always 
been  his  own  minister  for  foreign  affairs ;  and  the  urgency  of  the 
case  furnishes  in  some  degree  an  excuse  for  his  unconstitutional 
rejection  of  ministerial  responsibility.  Lord  Campbell,  we  venture 
to  think,  is  more  rhetorical  than  just  when  he  asks,  "  If  the  gov- 
ernment was  to  be  carried  on  by  the  sovereign's  personal  exer- 
cise of  the  prerogative,  what  had  been  gained  by  the  Revolu- 
tion ? "  ♦  Two  years  and  a  half  later  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion was  more  fully  raised  in  the  impeachment  of  Somers.  This 
treaty,  known  as  the  First  Partition  Treaty,  was  definitely  signed  at 
the  Hague  on  the  nth  of  October  by  the  earl  of  Portland  and  sir 
Joseph  Williamson,  as  the  tro  Commissioners  whose  names  were 
inserted  in  the  blank  space  of  the  commission  sent  by  Somers. 
Without  entering  into  minute  details,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  in  the  Treaty  was  stipulated  that  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  with 
the  Indies  and  the  Netherlands,  should  be  assigned  to  the  elec- 
toral prince  of  Bavaria;  that  Naples  and  Sicily  should  belong  to 
the  dauphin  of  France ;  and  that  the  duchy  of  Milan  should  be  allot- 
ted to  the  archduke  Charles,  the  second  son  of  the  emperor.  These 
territorial  arrangements  were  rendered  in  great  part  nugatory  by  an 
event  which  occurred  only  four  months  after  the  first  Partition 
Treaty  had  been  signed.  The  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  then  in 
his  eighth  year,  died  on  the  5th  of  February,  1699.  He  had  been 
named  by  the  king^  of  Spain  as  his  successor,  by  a  will  made  in 
i6q8.  with  a  condition  that  the  vast  Spanisli  dominions  should  not 
be  dissevered.  The  Partition  Treaty  had  become  known.  Wil- 
liam, upon  the  death  of  the  young  prince,  keenly  felt  the  eml)arniss- 

•  "  U^  of  the  ChanceUo«,"  vol.  f^oj^ed  t^v^^^g^^ 
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meat  of  his  position.  He  had  been  persuaded  not  to  communicate 
the  treaty  to  Spain  or  to  the  emperor.  On  the  loth  of  February 
he  wrote  to  Heinsius,  **  I  cannot  comprehend  how  we  shall  ever  be 
able  to  declare  our  having  intended  the  succession  to  the  monarchy 
for  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  still  less  to  communicate  it  to  the 
imperial  court ;  so  that  we  are  in  no  small  labyrinth,  and  may  it 
please  God  to  help  us  out  of  it."  The  mode  of  getting  out  of  the 
labyrinth  was  to  construct  a  new  labyrinth.  The  plan  of  construc- 
tion was  somewhat  less  complex  than  the  first  design.  There  were 
now  only  two  claimants  to  the  succession,  whose  interests  had  to 
be  accommodated.  The  Second  Partition  Treaty,  which  was  con- 
cluded in  1700,  gave  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Netherlands  to  the 
archduke  Charles.  The  Bourbons  were  now  to  have  the  Milanese, 
or  an  equivalent  territory,  in  addition  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
former  treaty.  When  Somers  in  his  letter  to  the  king  said  that  the 
entertaining  the  proposal  of  the  first  Treaty  "seems  to  be  attended 
vnth  very  many  ill  consequences  if  the  French  did  not  act  a  sincere 
part,"  he  gave  a  warning  which  William  did  not  then  heed,  but 
which  was  ultimately  found  to  contain  something  of  prophetic 
wisdom.  When  Louis,  upon  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  broke 
through  the  whole  spirit  of  the  two  treaties  by  seizing  the  Spanish 
crown  for  his  grandson,  William,  with  an  honest  candour,  wrote  to 
Heinsius,  **  We  must  confess  we  are  dupes  ;  but  if  one's  word  and 
faith  are  not  to  be  kept,  it  is  easy  to  cheat  any  man."  *  But  at  any 
rate  those  who  acted  for  England  and  Holland  are  honest  dupes. 
11  ey  sought  no  personal  gain ;  tliey  sought  no  national  acquisi- 
tion. They  endeavoured  to  prevent  by  negotiation  what  it  re- 
quire<l  3ears  of  warfare  less  effectually  to  prevent — the  union  of 
Spain  to  the  crown  of  France.  Upon  the  authority  of  a  modern 
French  writer,  one  who  ought  to  aim  at  historical  accuracy  has 
ventured  to  say,  "  By  secret  articles  attached  to  this  treaty,  the 
Spanish  Colonies  beyond  seas  were  to  be  divided  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland."  f  Had  even  the  commerce  with  the  Spanish 
Colonies  been  secured  by  the  Partition  Treaties  to  England  and 
Holland,  the  Commons,  who  in  their  impeachment  of  Somers  de- 
clared tliat  the  *'  Treaties  were  evidently  destructive  to  the  trade 
of  this  realm,"  would  have  hailed  the  king  and  his  chancellor  as 
the  saviours  of  the  country. 

The  new  Parliament — chosen,  as  Somers  said  in  his  letter  on 

•  CnmbkH,  vol.  iL  p«  477.  . 

t  Sir  Archibald  Alison  quotes  a  passage  from  0^)efiguc,  '*  Histoire  de  Louis  XIV-,'* 
vpon  which  he  relics  for  this  monstrous  assertion :  "  Par  des  articles  joints  du  traitd^  !es 
colonies  Espagnoles  etoient  c^d^  k  U  Gnmde  Bretagne  et  &  la  Holland."— Life  of  MarU 
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the  Partition  Treaty,  under  a  state  of  pubHc  opinion  which  showed 
**  a  deadness  and  want  of  spirit  in  the  nation  universally  " — assem- 
bled on  the  6th  of  December,  1698.  William  only  arrived  in  Eng- 
land two  days  earlier ;  and  before  he  delivered  his  speech  he  wrote 
to  Heinsius,  "  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  will  be  the  upshot  oi 
this  Session  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  short  time  I  have  been  here 
I  clearly  perceive  that  my  greatest  difficulty  will  be  in  retaining  the 
troops."  Nevertheless  he  did  not  shrink  from  repeating  the  idea 
which  he  had  constantly  endeavoured  to  enforce  since  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  that  it  was  dangerous  wholly  to  disarm.  In  his  speech 
to  the  House  he  now  said,  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  met  to- 
gether with  hearts  fully  disposed  to  do  what  is  necessary  for  the 
safety,  honour,  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  is  all  I 
have  to  ask  of  you."  They  had  to  consider  what  strength  ought  to 
be  maintained  at  sea,  and  what  force  kept  up  on  land  for  this  year. 
**  The  flourishing  of  trade,  the  supporting  of  credit,  and  the  quiet  of 
people's  minds  at  home,  will  depend  upon  the  opinion  they  have  of 
their  security ;  and  to  preserve  to  England  the  weight  and  influence 
it  has  at  present  in  the  councils  and  affairs  abroad,  it  will  be  requisite 
that  Europe  should  see  you  are  not  wanting  to  yourselves."  Ed- 
mund Burke,  in  quoting  this  last  sentence,  describes  it  as  proceeding 
from  a  ruler  '*  full  of  the  idea  of  preserving  not  only  a  local  civil 
liberty  united  with  order,  to  our  country,  but  to  embody  it  in  the 
political  liberty,  the  order,  and  the  independence  of  nations  united 
under  a  natural  head."  •  The  predominant  idea  of  William,  in  the 
view  of  the  same  philosophical  statesman  was,  at  this  very  time, 
"  to  compose,  to  reconcile,  to  unite,  and  to  discipline  all  Europe 
against  the  growth  of  France."  f  This  factious  and  prejudiced 
Parliament  could  not  comprehend  the  high  aims  of  the  man  who 
had  delivered  England  from  the  degradation  Which  has  been  so  truly 
described  by  an  illustrious  Frenchman.  "Whilst  Charles  II.  and 
James  1 1,  reigned,  England  had  belonged  [avdlt  appartenu]  to  Louis 
the  XlVth."  J  The  Commons  met  William's  exhortations  with  un- 
usual discourtesy.  They  voted  no  address  in  answer  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne ;  and  they  passed  a  resolution  that  all  the  land 
forces  of  England,  in  English  pay,  exceeding  seven  thousand  men, 
should  be  forthwith  paid  and  disbanded ;  that  the  seven  thousand 
should  consist  of  natural  bom  subjects ;  and  that  all  the  forces  ex- 
ceeding twelve  thousand  men  in  Ireland,  these  also  natural  born 
subjects,  should  be  paid  and  disbanded.  This  resolution  was  car- 
ried on  the   1 6th  of  December,  on  a  motion  made  by  Harley,  the 

*  "  Letters  on  a  Redgide  Peace.'' 
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leader  of  tlie  Tory  party.  The  Whig  ministry  made  a  very  feeble 
attempt  to  resist  it-,  and  the  king  had  the  bitter  mortification  oi 
beholding  himself  humiliated  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  of  being 
personally  outraged  by  being  deprived  of  his  Dutch  guard,  and  of  the 
faithful  Huguenots — ^both  the  c6mpanion8  of  his  toils  and  dangexs 
during  a  war  of  nine  years.  Truly  has  it  been  said,  these  tro<^ 
"  had  claims  which  a  generous  and  grateful  people  should  not  have 
forgotten :  they  were  many  of  tbem  the  chivalry  of  Protestantism, 
the  Huguenot  gentlemen  who  had  lo6t  all  but  thetr  swords  in  a  cause 
which  we  deemed  our  own ;  they  were  the  men  who  terrified  James 
from  Whitehall,  and  brought  about  a  deliverance  which,  to  speak 
plainly,  we  had  neither  sense  nor  courage  t6  achieve  for  ounielves."  * 
The  bin  for  disbanding  the  troops  was  carried  through  with  unusual 
rapidity.  Tallard,  who  had  conae  to  England,  wrote  to  Louis, 
"The  House  of  CommoUs  has  acted  as  in  a  fury."  The  agony  of 
mind  which  the  king  endured  overthrew,  for  once  in  that  troubled 
life  entirely,  his  wonderful  command  of  temper,  and  self-sacrificing 
discretion.  He  came  to  the  resolution  of  abandoning  the  government 
of  England,  and  of  declaring  the  same  to  the  Parliament,  Somers, 
in  a  letter  to  Shrewsbury,  says,  "  When  he  first  mentioned  this  to 
me,  I  treated  the  notion  as  the  most  extravagant  and  absurd  that 
ever  was  entertained,  and  begged  of  him  to  speak  of  it  to  nobody, 
for  his  own  honour.  .  .  .  The  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  would  not 
suffer  me  to  argue  with  him,  tening  me  plainly  he  saw  we  should 
never  agree,  and  he  was  resolved.  I  told  him  I  hoped  he  wt>uld 
take  the  seal  from  me,  before  he  did  it ;  that  I  had  it  from  him, 
when  h«  was  king,  and  desired  he  would  receive  it  from  me  whilst 
he  was  so.''  f  Somers  at  first  thought  the  threat  of  William  was 
^as  an  appearance  only,  and  to  provoke  us  to  exert  ourselves." 
There  is  ample  confirmation  that  he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest,  in  a 
passage  of  a  letter  to  Heinsius :  ^  I  am  so  chagrined  at  what 
passes  in  the  Lower  House  with  regard  to  the  troops,  that  I  can 
scarce  turn  my  thoughts  to  any  other  matter.  I  foresee  that  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  come  to  resolutions  of  extremity,  and  that  I 
shall  see  you  in  Holland  sooner  than  I  thought.''  In  the  British 
Museum  there  is  a  document  of  singular  interest — a  speech  written 
hi  William's  own  hand  in  French,  which  he  intended  to  deliver  to 
the  Parliament^  The  following  is  the  translation  of  the  plain 
words  of  this  characteristic  address  : 

^  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  came  to  this  kingdom,  at  the  desire 

•  Hallam.    "  Constitutional  History,"  chap.  xv. 
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of  this^  nation,  to  save  it  from  ruin,  and  to  preserve  your  religion^ 
your  laws,  and  libetties  ;  and  for  that  end  I  have  been  obliged  to 
maintain  a  long  and  burdensome  war  for  this  kingdom ;  which,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  and  the  bravery  of  this  nation^  is  at  present 
ended  in  a  good  peace  ;  under  which  you  may  live  happily  and  in 
quiet,  provided  you  will  contribute  to  your  own  security,  in  the 
manner  I  had  recommended  to  you  at  the  opening  of  the  Session. 
But  seeing,  to  the  contrary,  that  you  have  so  little  regard  to  my 
advice,  and  that  you  take  no  manner  of  caret)f  your  own  security, 
h  and  that  you  expose  yourselves  to  evident  ruin,  by  divesting  your- 
i  selves  of  the  only  means  for  your  defence,  it  would  not  be  Just  nor 
reasonable  that  I  should  be  witness  of  your  ruin,  not  being  able  to 
do  anything  of  myself  to  avoid  it,  it  not  being  in  my  power  to  de- 
fend and  protect  you,  which  was  the  only  view  I  had  in  coming 
into  this  country.  Therefore,  I  am  obliged  to  recommend  to  you  to 
choose  and  name  to  me  such  persons  as  you  shall  ju(^  most 
proper,  to  whom- 1  may  leave  the  administration  of  the  government 
in  my  absence ;  assuring  you,  that,  though  I  am  at  present  forced 
to  withdraw  myself  out  of  the  kingdom,  I  shall  always  preserve  the 
same  inclination  to  its  advantages  and  prosperity.  And  when  I 
can  judge  that  my  presence  will  be  necessary  for  your  defence,  I 
shall  be  ready  to  return,  and  hazard  myself  for  your  security,  as  I 
have  formerly  done ;  beseeching  the  good  God  to  bless  your  de- 
liberations, and  to  inspire  you  with  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
good  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom." 

The  equal  mind  soon  came  back  to  this  extraordinary  man.  In 
a  few  weeks  Portland  told  Tallard  that  the  king  "preferred  calm- 
ness and  mildness  to  what  appeared  best  for  his  own  interest." 
The  king  of  France,  who  was  shrewdly  suspected  of  having  stim- 
ulated some  of  thiis  factious  fury  in  the  Commons  by  the  old  system 
of  bribes,  looked  upon  the  fray  with  very  much  of  the  spirit  at- 
tributed to  the  great  tempter  of  evil.  In  the  French  archives  there 
is  a  despatch  of  Louis  to  Tallard,  in  which  the  crafty  king,  revert- 
*^  ing  to  his  practices  when  England  was  under  the  Stuarts,  says — 
"  In  this  conjunction  it  mi^ht  be  proper  to  assist  him  [William]  to 
do  without  the  help  of  his  people ;  and  I  would  do  so  with  pleasure, 
if,  by  such  means,  it  were  possible  to  induce  that  prince  to  treat 
with  me  for  the  sum  which  I  should  give  him  for  the  princii^ality 
of  Orange.  ...  He  would  secure  his  authority  in  England, 
and  consequently  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  his  life,  by 
finding  means   to  do    without  the  assistance   of   Parliament."* 

*  Grimblot,  vol.  ii.,  p.  24a.     This  extraordinary  proposition  is  struck  out  of  the 
original ;  but  M.  Oximblot  prinu  it,  **  as  faithfully  expressing  tl^  sentiiii^iis>of  Louis 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  this  atrocious  temptation  was  offered  to 
William  at  the  time  when  he  said,  "  matters  in  rarlianiqnt  are 
talcing  a  turn  which  drives  me  mad,"  nor  at  any  other  time.  Tallaid 
had  a  better  knowledge  of  William's  character  than  his  presump- 
tuous master  possessed.  **  Hefe  honourable  in  all  he  does ;  his  con- 
duct is  sincere ;  he  is  proud,  none  <:an  be  more,  so,  though  with 
a  modest  manner.?*  Such  were  the  terms  in  which  the  ambas- 
sador Kpoke  of  William.  He  would  not  have  dared  to  insult 
this  proud  and  honom^bk  man  with  a  proposal  to  sell  himself  to 
France,  that  he  might  become  a  despot  in  England.  .  The  "  calm- 
ness and  mildness  "  which  the  king  had  resolved  to  pursue  ^ere 
so  signally  displayed,  that  his  conduct  towards  the  Parliament  has 
been  called  **the  meanest  act  of  his  reign,"  and  "below  his  great- 
ness*" •  He  gave  his  assent  to  the  Disbanding  Bill  in  these  words : 
•*  I  am  come  to  pass  the  Bill  for  disbandjng  the  army  as  soon  as  I 
understood  it  was  ready  for  me.  Though,  in  our  present  circum- 
stances, there  appears  great  hazard  in  breaking  such  a  number  of 
troops :  and  though  I  might  think  myself  unkindly  used,  that  those 
guards  who  came  over  with  me  to  your  assistance,  and  have  con- 
stantly attended  me  in  all  the  actions  wherein  I  have  been  engaged, 
should  be  removed  from  me;  yet  it  is  my  fixed  opinion  that  nothing 
can  be  so  fatal  to  us  as  that  any  distrust  or  jealousy  should  arise 
between  me  and  my  people."  Secretary  Vernon  sent  a  copy  of 
the  Speech  to  Shrewsbury,  and  said,  "  Many  people  seemed  moved 
with  it,  and  express  an  inclination  to  gratify  the  king  in  continuing 
the  Dutch  guards."  On  the  l8th  of  March  William  sent  this  mcs- 
sj^e  to  the  Commons :  ♦*  His  Majesty  is  pleased  to  let  the  Houie 
know  that  the  necessary  preparations  are  made  for  transporting  tl  e 
guards  who  came  with  him  into  England  :  and  that  he  intends  to 
send  them  away  immediately,  unless,  out  of  consideration  to  him, 
the  House  be  dispased  to  find  a  way  for  continuing  them  longer  in 
his  service,  which  his  majesty  would  take  very  kindly."  The  House 
would  not  even  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider  the  message.  I  ut 
drew  up  an  address  which  William,  in  a  letter  to  Heinsius,  calU  d 
"very  impertinent."  The  king  was  bluntly  told  "  that  nothing  con- 
duces more  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  this  kingdom  than  an 
entire  confidence  between  His  majesty  and  his  people,  which  could 
no  way  be  so  firmly  established  as  by  entrusting  his  sacred  person 
with  his  own  subjects."  The  king's  answer  to  this  address  was  a 
model  of  forbearance :  "  1  came  hither  to  restore  the  ancient  Con- 
stitution of  this  government.  I  have  had  all  possible  regard  to  it 
since  my  coming,  and  I  am  resolved  through   the  course  of  my 
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relgit  t6  preserve  it  entire  in  all  the  parts  o£  it^  Tke  Hofise  ai 
Commons  had  the  power  under  the  Constitution  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  army  by  limiting  the  supplies  for  its  maintenance  ; 
and  the  constitutional  king  accepted  its  decision.  Mr.  Haliam  ju- 
diciously rejects  what  he  calls  ^the  vulgar  story  which  that  retailer 
of  all  gossip,  Dalrymple,  calls  a  well*autheaticated  tradition,  that 
the  king  w^ed  furiously  round  his  room  exclaiming,  *  if  I  bad  a 
son^  by  God  the  guards  should  not  leave  me,'  "  His  real  temper 
was  far  more  characteristically  displayed  in  a  letter  to<^alway,  in 
which  he  says,  <<  i  am  afraid  the  good  God  will;  punish  the  ingrati- 
tude of  this  nation."  A  rash  man^  with  a  despotic  tendency,  might 
have  provokied  another  civil  war,  by  retaining  tlie  Dutch  guards, 
and  by  bringing  over  other  Dutch  guards.  William  was  wiser.  He 
said  to  the  Commons  in  reply  to  their  insulting  address,  in  the  hour 
in  which  his  health  and  spirit  sank  under  the  indignity  offered 
him,  **  It  shall  be  my  study  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to  perform 
the  part  of  a  just  and  a  good  king ;  and  as  I  will  ever  be  strictly 
and  nicely  careful  of  observing  my  promise  to  my  subjects,  so  I  will 
not  doubt  of  their  tender  regards  to  me." 

The  Commons  had  carried  dieir  jealousy  of  a  standing  armj, 
and  their  hatred  of  foreigners,  to  the  very  verge  of  political  dison* 
ganisition.  The  kingdom  was  left  almost  entirely  without  military 
force.  Credit  was  destroyed  by  no  sum  being  voted  for  ihe  dis- 
charge of  debt ;  for  it  was  in  vain  that  William  had  said  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  ^  I  think  an  English  Parliament  can  never  make  such 
a  mistake  as  not  to  hold  sacred  all  parliamentary  engagements.'^ 
The  political  machine  had  come  to  a  dead  lock.  Tallard  wrote  to 
Louis,  '*  Till  the  session  of  Parliament  is  closed  there  is  no  hope 
of  being  able  to  advance  a  step  in  anything  that  is  wanted  to  be 
done,  of  what  nature  soever."  Nevertheless, — setting  aside  the  obvi- 
ous conclusion  that  patriotism  had  a  great  deal  less  to  do  with  the 
temper  of  the  Commons  towards  the  king  than  the  bHndness  of  fac^ 
tion,  perfectly  reckless  in  its  opposition  to  his  policy  of  preserving  to 
England  its  weight  and  iniluence  in  foreign  a&irs, — ^there  was  a  deep 
substratum  of  English  spirit  beneath  all  this  violence.  Tallard  had 
the  sense  to  perceive  how  deceived  Lotus  would  be  if  he  fancied 
these  dissensions  opened  to  him  any  prospect  of  bringing  back  the 
nation  to  its  old  subjection  to  his  will :  "  Though  the  affairs  of  this 
country  are  In  this  state,  I  must  warn  your  majesty  that  if  the  least 
circumstance  should  occur  which  inspired  them  with  jealousy,  and 
if  means  should  be  found  to  persuade  them  that  they  ought  to  be 
on  their  guard,  the  same  spirit  of  liberty  and  of  fickleness  which 
induces  them  to  do  all  that  I  have  had  the  honour  to  intimate  to 
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jioiir  majesty,  would  determine  them  to  give  their  last  penny  for 
their  defence,  or  to  prevent  what  they  should  believe  to  be  injuri- 
ous to  them."  *     Unchanged  and  unchangeable  England  ! 

The  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  4th  of  May,  after  having 
passed  a  BUI  which  had  a  personal'bearing  on  the  king's  exercise 
of  the  prerogative.  It  was  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  extent  of  Irish  forfeitures  of  estates,  "  in  order  to  their 
being  applied  in  ease  of  the  subjects  of  England."  This  measure 
was  tacked  to  a  money4nll,  so  that  it  could  not  be  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Lords  or  rej«:ted  by  the  Crown.  .The  king  had  granted 
some  oi  these  estates  to  Portfcmd,  Albemarle,  and  other  favoinrites, 
and  a  very  natural  and  proper  jealousy  was  excited.  In  previous 
Parliaments  a  measure  for  the  pubHc  appropriation  of  the  lands 
had  been  successfully  resisted.  Nine  years  before  this  Session, 
die  king  had  undertaken  to  make  no  grants  till  the  principle  of  the 
appHcatioQ  of  forfeitures  had  been  determined.  But  the  interfer- 
ence of  Parliament  having  ceased,  the  lands  were  granted  to  various 
persons  ;  "  it  being  an  undoubted  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
that  all  confiscations  accrued  to  the  Crown,  and  might  be  granted 
away  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king."  This  is  the  doctrine  held  by 
Burnet.  In  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  which  commenced  on 
the  i6th  of  November,  1699,  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  pre- 
sented their  report  The  grants  made  by  the  king,  in  spite  of  the 
exaggerations  of  the  Report,  were  very  enormous.  A  Bill  of  Re- 
sumption was  brought  in,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  Irish  forfeit- 
tores  were  to  be  applied  to  the  public  uses.  In  a  measure  which  the 
Lords  had  rejected  tight  years  before,  one-third  was  to  be  reserved 
for  the  disposal  of  the  king.  The  present  measure  was  certain  to 
be  carried  by  the  Tory  majority  in  the  Commons,  The  Whigs 
moved  an  amendment,  to  resume  all  grants  of  lands  and  revenues  of 
the  Crown  made  since  the  6th  of  February,  1684 — the  date  of  the 
accession  of  James  II.  This  was  a  much  more  sweeping  resump- 
tion than  the  opponents  of  William  contemplated.  But  they  had 
the  decency  not  to  resist  its  adoption.  The  Commons  again  tacked 
the  Resumption  Bill  to  a  money-bill ;  and  fierce  disputes  ensued 
between  the  two  Houses.  The  king,  though  bitterly  mortified  by 
the  measure  itself,  saw  the  extreme  peril  of  any  conflict  upon  such 
a  question,  and  exerted  himself  to  get  the  Bill  passed  by  the  Lords. 
He  gave  his  assent  to  it,  and  immediately  prorogued  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  Commons  were  preparing  a  Resolution  that  an  Ad- 
dress should  be  presented  to  the  king,  "  that  no  person,  not  a  na- 
tive, except  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  should  be  admitted  to  his 
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couadls  in  England  or  Ireland."  The  prorogation  prevented  this 
last  personal  affront.  Somers,  the  only  one  o£  the  Whig  ministers 
that  William  had  retained,  now  quitted  office.  The  triumphant 
Tories  succeeded  in  effecting  liis  removal,  although  they  could  not 
succeed  in  blackening  his  character  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

This  House,  so  furious  in  its  hostility  to  the  Crown,  passed  the 
most  disgraceful  law  of  this  reign.  The  tolerant  disposition  of 
William  had  in  England  made  the  old  penal  laws  against  papists 
in  many  respects  a.  dead  letter.  Tallard  wrote  to  his  court  in 
1698  that  the  Catholic  religion  '*is  here  tolerated  more  openly  than 
it  was  even  in  the  time  of  king  Charles  II. ;  and  it  seems  evident 
that  die  king  of  England  has  determined  to  leave  it  in  peace,  in 
order  to  secure  his  own."  The  "  Act  for  the  further  preventing 
the  growth  of  Popery  "  recites,  that  there  has  been  a  greater  resort 
into  this  kingdom  than  formerly,  of  Popish  bishops,  priests,  and 
Jesuits.  Any  person  apprehending  and  prosecuting  to  conviction 
any  such  bishop,  priest,  or  Jesuit,  for  saying  mass,  or  exercising 
any  priestly  function,  is  to  receive  a  reward  of  a  hundred  poiuids. 
The  punishment  for  such  convicted  persons,  or  for  a  papist  keep- 
ing a  school,  is  to  be  perpetual  imprisonment.  Every  person  edu- 
cated in  the  Popish  religion,  upon  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen,  to 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  subscribe  the  dec- 
laration against  transubstantiation  and  the  worship  of  saints,  and 
in  default  of  such  oath  and  subscription  is  declared  incapable  of 
purchasing  lands,  or  of  inheriting  landsunder  any  devise  or  limita- 
tion, the  next  of  kin,  being  a  Protestant,  to  enjoy  such  devised 
lands  during  life.*  Many  old  and  wealthy  Catholic  land-owners 
would  necessarily  come  under  the  penalties  of  this  atrocious  law. 
But  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  chief  object  of  the  statute, 
which  was  to  drive  out  these  proprietors,  was  defeated,  in  most 
cases,  by  the  more  liberal  spirit  of  the  time.  "  The  judges,"  says 
Mr.  Hallam,  "  put  such  constructions  upon  the  clause  of  forfeiture 
as  eluded  its  efficacy ;  and,  I  believe,  there  were  scarce  any  in- 
stances of  a  loss  of  property  under  this  law." 

To  be  governed  by  favourites  is  the  most  dangerous  position  in 
whicli  a  sovereign  can  be  placed.  To  lavish  gifts  upon  favourites 
is  almost  as  dangerous  even  to  a  sovereign  like  William,  who  was  ; 
not  very  likely  to  be  governed  by  any  man.  The  resumption  of/ 
the  Irish  grants  was  a  severe  lesson  to  the  king.  It  was  very 
quickly  followed  by  such  a  manifestation  of  the  jealousy  of  Port- 
land towards  Albemarle,  as  must  have  taught  William  that  it  is 
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scarcely  safe  for  the  very  highest  in  station  to  liave  any  absorbing 
friendships,  such  as  private  men  may  indulge  in.  Burnet  says  that 
Portland  observed  the  favour  of  the  king  for  Albemarle  with  great 
uneasiness.  "He  could  not  bear  the  visible  superiority  in  favour 
that  the  other  was  grown  up  to ;  so  he  took  occasion,  from  a  small 
preference  that  was  given  him,  in  prejudice  of  his  own  post,  as 
groom  of  the  stole  ;  and  upon  it  withdrew  from  court,  and  laid 
down  all  his  employments."  The  letters  of  William  to  Portland, 
written  about  the  time  of  the  termination  of  the  stormy  Session  of 
1G99,  exhibit  a  warmth  of  feeling  very  different  from  the  supposed 
coldness  of  his  nature :  **  Not  to  enter  into  a  long  dispute  with  you, 
on  the  subject  of  your  retirement,  I  will  say  nothing  to  you  about 
it,  but  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  extreme  grief  at  it,  which  is 
greater  than  you  can  imagine  ;  and  I  am  convinced  if  you  felt  half 
as  much,  you  would  soon  change  your  resolution.  .  ,  .  I  con- 
jure you  to  come  and  see  me  as  often  as  you  can,  which  will  be  a 
great  consolation  to  me,  in  the  affliction  which  you  cause  me,  not 
being  able  to  help  loving  you  most  tenderly  as  before."  William 
succeeded,  after  muc'i  importunity,  m  obtaining  the  consent  of 
Portland  to  continue  the  negotiations  for  the  Second  Partition 
Treaty :  "  I  cannot  help  telling  you  that  the  welfare  and  the  repose 
of  all  Europe  may  dei>end  upon  the  negotiation  which  you  have  in 
hand  with  count  Tallard." 

The  passing  of  the  Act  for  disbanding  tlse  Jirmy,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  navy  by  a  Vote  of  the  Commons,  left  England  in  a  very 
weakened  condition  for  internal  defence,  or  for  preserving  to  Eng- 
land its  weight  and  influence  in  affairs  abroad.  Yet  the  king  did 
not  abate  one  jot  of  his  resolution  to  maintain  the  attitude  before 
Europe  that  belonged  to  the  states  which  he  governed.  England  and 
Holland  were  under  treaties  of  alliince  with  Sweden,  and  were 
bound  to  render  her  assistance  should  she  be  attacked.  The  king, 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  was  only  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  it 
seemed  a  Livourable  opportunity  for  the  king  of  Denmark,  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland,  and  the  czar  of  Russia,  to 
form  a  league  against  him  for  the  dismemberment  of  Sweden.  The 
young  hero  threw  himself  into  the  affray  with  that  characteristic 
energy  which  afterwards  astonished  the  world;  and  he  called  upon 
England  and  Holland  to  assist  him.  The  k"ing  of  Denmark  had 
insolently  declared  that  now  the  king  of  England  was  unsupported 
by  his  Parliament ;  he  would  be  able  to  do  little  in  Europe.  "  I 
will  teach  the  king  of  Denmark/'  said  William,  "  that  I  can  yet  do 
something.*'  He  would  ask  for  no  vote  from  Parliament ;  he  "  ap- 
prehended," says  Burnet,  "  that  some  of  them  might  e^^H^W^^  to 
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put  an  affront  upon  him,  and  oppose  the  sending  a  fleet  into  the 
Sound."  He  did  do  something.  He  sent  an  armament  of  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  ships  into  the  Baltic,  under  the  command  of  sir 
George  Rooke,  when  his  remonstrances  to  Denmark  and  the  other 
powers  were  unheeded.  Rooke  formed  a  junction  with  the  Swed- 
ish fleet,  and  they  drove  the  Danish  navy  into  Copenhagen. 
Charles  exerted  himself  with  wonderful  spirit,  and  prepared  with 
his  allies  for  a  siege  of  the  Danish  capital  Frederick  IV.  of 
Denmark  now  professed  his  willingness  to  accept  the  mediation  of 
England  and  Holland ;  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  under 
their  guarantee.  "  The  king's  conduct  on  this  whole  matter  was 
highly  applauded.  He  effectually  protected  the  Swedes,  and  yfet 
obliged  them  to  accept  of  reasonable  terms  of  peace."  ♦  The  king 
of  England,  with  his  eight  thousand  soldiers  and  his  seven  thou- 
sand sailors,  had  manifested  a  spirit  which  was  probably  as  impres- 
sive upon  the  minds  of  European  statesmen  as  the  ostentatious  ar- 
ray of  sixty  thousand  troops  in  the  camp  of  Compi^gne  by  the  king 
of  France.  St  Simon  has  described  this  wonderful  pageant  as  he 
alone  could  describe  the  prodigal  ostentation  of  the  court  of  Louis. 
He  resolved  to  show  all  Europe,  which  believed  that  his  resources 
were  exhausted  by  a  long  war,  that  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace 
he  was  as  fully  prepared  as  ever  for  arms.  "  He  wanted  to  con- 
vince the  world,"  says  the  compiler  of  the  "Life  of  James  IL," 
that  he  had  concluded  the  peace  "more  out  of  a  Christian  motive 
than  the  want  of  money."  To  present  a  superb  spectacle  to  Mad- 
ame de  Maintenon  he  announced  that  he  counted  upon  seeing  the 
troops  look  their  best  The  officers  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
finery  of  their  dresses,  and  the  magnificence  of  their  banquets. 
The  temporary  houses  were  furnished  with  all  the  splendour  of  the 
Parisian  saloons.  Marshal  Boufilers  kept  open  table  at  all  hours. 
Every  luxury  which  the  epicures  of  France  could  desire  was 
brought  to  the  camp  by  unnumbered  express  carriages.  The  king 
showered  gratuities  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  francs  upon  the 
officers,  according  to  their  several  degrees.  These  gifts  were  a 
very  small  compensation  for  the  extravagant  expenditure  which 
the  king  had  stimulated.  "  There  was  not  a  single  regiment,  offi- 
cers and  men,  that  was  not  ruined  for  several  years."  Twenty  years 
afterwards,  says  St.  Simon,  sdme  of  the  regiments  were  still  in 
difficulties  from  this  cause.  "  Truly  did  the  king  astonish  Europe. 
But  at  what  a  cost  I  "  When  sovereigns,  as  well  as  private  men, 
rush  into  prodigal  expenditure  to  convince  the  world  that  they 
have  no  "  want  of  money,"  the  real  want  is  pretty  sure  to  overtake 
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them.  Louis  had  to  endure  this  bitter  experience  in  his  subse- 
quent humiliation.  His  suffering  people  had  to  endure  such 
poverty*  and  privations  as  never  can  be  the  lot  of  an  active  and 
industrious  nation,  but  through  misgovernment  and  false  ambition. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  this  time,  when  Louis  was  car- 
rying on  the  solemn  farce  of  negotiating  a  second  Treaty  with 
William  for  securing  the  peace  ol  Europe,  he  was  organizing  that 
system  of  intrigue  in  Spain  which  had  for  its  object  to  make  him- 
self the  virtual  head  of  two  great  monarchies,  and  as  such  the  pow- 
erful enemy  of  that  Protestantism  which  it  had  been  the  chief 
object  of  his  recent  years  to  subject  to  the  most  atrocious  persecu- 
tion in  his  own  realms.  He  had  passed  from  a  life  of  profligacy  to 
a  life  of  the  most  ostentatious  piety.  When,  as  Saint  Simon  re- 
cords, the  oflficers  of  Compifegne  looked  on  with  wonder  as  he 
walked  with  the  most  profound  reverence  at  the  side  of  the  sedan- 
chair  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  he  was  testifying  his  homage  to 
the  devout  widow  of  Scarron,  who  had  become  the  keeper  of  his 
conscience.  He  had  no  qualms  when  he  committed  the  atrocity 
of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  for  his  ambition  was  to 
destroy  Heresy,  and  compel  all  his  subjects  to  return  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Church.  The  massacres,  the  imprisonments,  the  banish* 
ments,  that  attended  this  frightful  persecution,  touched  not  his 
heart  for  he  was  manifesting  his  devotion  to  the  great  cause  of 
Catholicism.  He  contemplated  with  no  nice  sense  of  honour  the 
probable  issue  of  intrigues  which  would  lead  him  to  break  his  faith 
to  England  and  Holland ;  for  were  they  not  Protestant  countries, 
and  was  not  the  head  of  them  a  heretic,  who  kept  out  the  rightful 
Catholic  king.  It  was  the  great  monarch  who  set  the  fashion  in 
all  things, — in  religion  as  in  dress.  He  fancied  that  it  was  for  him 
to  make  the  court  and  the  nation  devout ;  and  the  mask  was  put 
on  for  a  time  by  the  court  and  nationV  Addison  writes  to  Halifax 
from  Paris,  in  October,  1699,  "  As  for  the  present  state  of  learning, 
there  is  nothing  published  here  which*  has  not  in  it  an  air  of  devo- 
tion. Dacier  has  been  forced  to  prove  his  Plato  a  very  good 
Christian  before  he  ventures  to  translate  him,  and  has  so  far  com- 
plied with  the  taste  of  the  age  that  his  whole  book  is  overrun  with 
texts  of  Scripture,  and  the  notion  of  pre-existence  supposed  to  be 
stolen  from  two  verses  out  of  the  Prophets.  Nay,  the  humour  is 
grown  so  universal,  that  *tis  got  among  the  poets,  who  are  every 
day  publishing  legends  and  lives  of  saints  in  rhyme."  *  After  this 
aacred  literature  came  Voltaire  ;  after  this  courtiy  holiness  came 
the  Regency. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  Tory  admkutftratk)a."Death  of  tha  duke  oi  Gloucester.— The  dectrets  Sophia  •£ 
Hanover.— Death  of  the  king  of  Spain.— Will  of  Charles,  which  Louis  accept^. — 
The  new  t^arliament.- The  king  asks  assistance  for  the  States.— The  Act  of  Settle- 
ment.—I  n^eachment  ol  Sonert  and  other  Whig*.— The  Kentish  Petition.— rik« 
Legion  MemoriaL- The  Great  Alliance  formed  by  William.— Death  of  king  J.-uncs. 
—Louis  declares  the  son  of  James  king  of  England.— William  opens  his  last  Parli;i- 
ment.— His  accident.— His  message  on  the  Union.— Death  6f  WIlKam  <he  Third.— 
J\r<rU :  The  Act  of  Settlement. 

After  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  in  April,  the  king,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  custom,  passed  three  months  in  Edgland.  He 
had  gone  through  what  he  described  as  "  the  most  dismal  Session 
I  ever  had; "  and  he  had  no  resource  but  to  aim  at  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  violence  of  the  Tory  party  by  opening  to  them  most  of 
the  chief  employments  of  the  State.  But  it  is  evident  that  there 
was  a  great  unwillingness  in  the  minds  of  reflecting  men  to  deem 
such  arrangements  likely  to  be  permanent.  No  lawyer  of  eminence 
would  accept  the  Great  Seal ;  and  after  a  month *s  delay  it  was 
given  to  Serjeant  Wright,  as  Lord  Keeper.  Secretary  Vernon 
wrote  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  that  "when  the  Serjeant  took  the 
Seals,  he  did  it  with  a  foresight  that  he  should  not  hold  them  long, 
and  therefore  intended  to  move  his  majesty  that  his  compliance 
might  not  tui  ii  to  his  prejudice  by  any  change."  ♦  Sunderland  was 
labouring, — whether  honestly,  or  in  his  old  intriguing  spirit,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say, — to  effect  the  return  of  Somers  to  the 
high  office  which  he  had  so  ably  filled.  Montague  wrote  to  Somers 
that  according  to  the  report  of  Vernon,  *Mord  Sunderland  has 
found  out  a  method,  whereby  the  Seal  may  again  be  put  in  your 
hands."  But  he  adds,  "  this  seems  only  like  a  shift  of  lord  Sun- 
derland to  lessen  the  odium  " — that  is,  the  odium  excited  by  the 
dismissal  of  Somers.  f  The  violent  hatreds  of  the  rival  factions 
rendered  it  very  difficult  for  the  king  to  conduct  the  government 
upon  any  settled  principles.  William  quaintly  observes  in  one  of 
his  letters,  "  We  must  always  say  here,  like  the  newspapers,  *  Time 
will  show.' "  But  these  rivalries  also  made  the  most  able  and 
honest  of  the  king's  advisers  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of 
office.  Shrewsbury,  during  the  next  Parliament,  when  the  violence 
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of  party  had  reached  its  climax,  wrote  to  Somers,  **  1  wonder  ihat  a 
man  can  be  found  in  England,  who  has  bread,  that  will  be  concerned 
in  public  business-  Had  1  a  son,  I  would  sooner  breed  him  a 
cobbler  than  a  courtier,  and  a  hangman  than  a  statesman.^'  * 

The  summer  and  autumn  of  1700  were  productive  of  events  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  future  of  England.  On  the  30th  of 
July,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  only  one  remaining  of  the  seven- 
teen children  of  the  princess  Anne,  died  at  Windsor,  after  a  short 
illness.  He  had  just  entered  upon  his  twelfth  year,  his  birth-day 
having  been  celebrated  six  days  previous  to  his  decease.  Burnet 
had  been  the  preceptor  of  the  young  prince  for  two  years.  The 
king  sent  a  message  to  the  princess  "  that  he  put  the  whole  manage^ 
roent  of  her  son's  household  inta  her  hands,  but  that  he  owed  the 
care  of  his  education:  to  himself  and  his  people,  and  therefore  M^ould 
name  the  persons  for  that  purpose."  f  When  he  named  Burnet  as 
preceptor  to  the  prince,  he  also  named  Marlborough  as  his  governor. 
Bumiqt  has  recorded  the  system  of  education  which  he  pursued. 
He  **  read  over  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Gospels  with  him,"  and 
gave  copious  explanation ;  so  that  he  "  came  to  understand  things 
relating  to  religion  beyond  imaginatiea."  To  I>ivinity  the  bishop 
added  Gec^raphy;  forms  of  government  in  every  country;  the 
interests  and  trade  of  each  x^tion ;  the  history  of  ^*  all  the  great 
revolutions  that  had  been  In  the  world;  "■  and  the  explanation  of 
'^the  Gothic  constitution  and  the  beneficiary  and  feudal  laws." 
Burnet  says  the  prince  ^  had  gone  through  much  weakness,  and 
some  years  of  ill  health."  Thid  loading  of  the  mind  of  a  weakly 
boy  with  so  much  of  that  knowledge  which  belongs  to  riper  years, 
instead  of  giving  him  a  more  complete  possession  of  the  keys  of 
knowledge  had  probably  reference  to  the  ^ct  that  "the  king 
ordered  five  of  his  chief  ministers  to  come  once  a  quarter  and 
examine  the  prc^ess  he  had  made."  Something  more  of  spon- 
taneous application  would  perhaps  have  been  a  wiser  system. 
Lady  Jane  Grey  enjoyed  reading  Plato ;  but  we  doabt  if  the  poor 
duke  of  Gloucester  had  much  enjoyment,  or  much  profit,  in  puzzl- 
ing over  '*  the  Gothic  constitution  and  the  beneficiary  and  i^udal 
laws."  He  was  to  display  "his  knowledge  nnd  the  good  under- 
standing which  Zpposaed  in  htm,"  at  the  quarterly  examinations. 
Had  he  been  construing  Virgil,  and  plavmg  in  the  fields  of  Eton, 
instead  of  hearing  his  worthy  preceptor  talk  of  these  abtruse  things 
**  near  three  hours  a  day,"  as  they  moped  about  on  Windsor  ter- 
race, that  event  might  not  have  occurred  which  made  the  Jacobites 
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''grow  insolent  upon  it,  and  say,  now  the  chief  difficulty  was 
removed  out  of  the  way  of  the  prince  of  Wales'  succession ;  "  and 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  '*  turned  the  eyes  of  all  the  Protestants 
in  the  nation  towards  the  electress  of  Brunswkk/'  ♦ 

William  had  not  left  the  country  more  than  three  Weeks  when 
this  unforeseen  calamity  rendered  it  necessary  to  take  serious 
thoughts  of  the  English  succession.  Politicians  in  England  were 
anxiously  discussing  this  matter.  "The  House  of  Hanover  is 
much  spoken  of.  The  objection  is,  *  What !  Must  we  have  more 
foreigners  ?  * "  f  The  electress  Sophia  ^f  Hanover  was  the  last 
surviving  child  of  Elizabeth  Stuart,  the  daughter  off  James  I.,  and 
of  Frederic,  the  Elector-Palathie,  who  accepted  t*ie  crown  ol 
Bohemia.  Sophia,  or  Sophie,  their  twelfth  diiid  and  filth  daughtCT, 
was  bom  in  1630,  and  thus  was  in  her  seventieth  year  when  like 
question  arose  as  to  the  Protestant  succession  of  Enghmd.  In 
1658  she  married  Ernest  Augustus,  who  became  duke  of  Handver 
in  1679,  21^^  elector  in  1692.  Her  eldest  son,  Geoi^e  Lewis, 
became  elector  of  Hanover  in  1698,  whea  in  his  38th  year.  The 
princess  Sophia  was  a  lady  of  unusual  talent  and  knowledge — the 
friend  of  many  learned  men  whom  she  collected  aaround  her  in  her 
court — but  no  female  pedant,  being  distinguished  as  much  for  her 
good  sense  and^  refined  maaniers  as  for  her  various  acquireihents^t 
The  electress  had  been  visited  by  WiUlam  in  1699^  and  now  she 
came  to  Lod^  to:  rettirn  the  visit,  at  the  time  when  the  interests  of 
her  family  were  thus  affected  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter. The  princess  Sophia,  with  her  large  eicperience  and  keen 
observation,  saw  not  only  the  advantages  biitthe  difficulties  that 
were  opened  by  this  prospect  There  is  a  vety  cut4oas  letter  from 
her,  written  in  French,  to  George  Stepney*  who,  by  the  grace  of 
Doctor  Johnson,  is  counted  amongst  the  English  poets,  and  by  the 
friendship  of  Charles  Mbntague  was  a  busy  d^omatist  in  the 
German  courts.  The  electress  says,  that  if  she  were  thirty  years 
younger,  slie  has  a  sufficiently  good  opinion  of  her  blood  and  her 
religion  to  believe  that  people  might  think  of  her  in  Englaind.  But 
as  there  is  Uttle  likelihood  that  she  should  survive  two  persons, 
William  and  Anne,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  her  sons  Will  be  regarded 
as  strangers.  She  hints  that  the  son  of  James  i^L^  who  would  be 
glad  to  recover  what  his  father  had  lost,  might  be  made  what  was 
desirable-^that  is,  might  be  led  to  change  his  religion.  She  does 
tiot  look  enthusiastically  at  the  prospect  before  her  own  family; 

•  Life  of  Burnet.    "  Our  Time,"  vol.  iv.  p.  439.        t  Vcnion  Letters,  vol.  Hi.  p.  129. 
t  See  the  notice  of  her  ckancter  in  the-  adminbte  Tolutne  of  ^*  State  Papers  and  Cop 
rcspondence,"  editedby  John  M.  lU«lbW.  ^^.^.^^^  by^OUglt: 
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^  the.  wisely  sajs,  ^  It  seems  to  me  th«t  kh  England  there  are  sa 
many  factions,  that  one  can  be  secure  in  nothing/'  *  The  English 
Jacobites  were  acting  upon  the  prospect  of  the  succession  o£  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  sent  over  a  representative  to  St.  Germains  to 
propose  that  he  should  be  educated  in  England — ^we  presume  after 
the  death  of  WiUtanL  Lord  Manchester^  the  English  ambassador, 
wrote  to  VenKm,  ^  the  changing  his  religion  will  never  be  suffered ; 
and  the  J  have  lately  dedared  that  they  would  rather  see  him  dead." 
The  House  of  Savoy  woidd  probably  have  had  a  better  chance  of 
succeeding  to  the  En^lsh  crown^  had  the  duke  not  deserted  the 
English  alliance  before  the  peace  of  Ryswick*  When  Victor 
Amadeos  was  the  friend  and  aUy  of  William,  a  negotiation  had 
bees  entered  into  mtk  him,  to  send  his  son  into  England,  to  be 
educated  as  a  Protestant  This  son,  Charles  Emmanuel,  was  the 
grandson  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  who 
married  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Their  daiughter,  Anne  Marie,  mar- 
ried the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  descendant  of  the  daughter  of 
Charles  L,  had  a  higher  claim  by  the  law  of  inheritance  than  the 
descendant  of  the  sister  of  that  king.  There  were  many  other 
claimants,  who  were  equally  disqusdified  with  the  House  of  Savoy, 
by  bemg  Roman  Catholics. 

More  pressing  considerations  than  belonged  to  the  possibly 
distant  event  of  the  Protestant  Succession  in  England  now  de- 
manded the  utmost  exercise  of  William's  foresight  and  persever- 
ance. In  October,  the  king  of  Spain  was  considered  to  be  in  the 
most  imminent  danger.  The  Treaty  of  Partition  existed  between 
France,  England,  and  Holland;  but  the  Emperor  had  not  yet 
signed  it.  He  was  holding  off,  expecting  to  obtain  greater  advan- 
tages  than  the  treaty  had  given  him.  William  wrote  to  Heinsius 
from  Loo  on  the  i  ith  of  October,  ^  You  may  assure  the  ambassa- 
dors of  France  from  me  that  I  shall  rigidly  observe  the  treaty,  in 
the  expectation  that  their  master  shall  do  the  same."  In  another 
letter  of  the  15th,  he  says,  "  I  find  much  too  great  precipitation  on 
the  part  oi  France,  who  wishes  to  take  instant  possession  of  every 
thing."  France  had  other  views  than  the  execution  of  the  treaty  in 
eadiibiting  this  haste  to  carry  out  its  conditions  before  the  event 
which  the  treaty  contemplated.  The  agents  of  Louis  were  about 
the  death4)ed  erf  Charies  of  Spain,  striving  to  influence  the  feeble 
prince  to  dispose  of  the  snccession  by  will  in  favour  of  the  Bour- 
bons. The  f^nts  of  the  emperor  were  also  intriguing  for  the 
same  object,  in  favour  of  the  Imperial  family.  Louis  had  con- 
trived to  persuade  the  king  of  Spain  that  England  bft^d^!^^ 

•  Hardwicke  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  443. 
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alone  were  to  blame  in  the  matter  of  the  Partition  treaty.  Tte 
knowledge  of  this  treaty  had  provoked  such  wrath  at  Madrid,  that 
the  Spanish  ambassador  at  London  published  a  declaration  so  in- 
solent that  William  commanded  him  to  leave, — ^a  measure  irhich 
was  retaliated  by  the  dismissal  from  Spain  of  the  English  and 
Dutch  ambassadors.  The  revelation  of  the  secret  of  the  treaty 
was  attributed  to  Louis,  as  the  readiest  way  to  obtain  something 
better  than  those  Italian  possessions  of  Spain  which  the  treaty 
gave  him.*  The  djdng  king  was  tormented,  on  one  side,  by  the 
importunities  of  his  queen  and  her  confessor,  to  favour  the  em- 
peror ;  on  the  other  side,  the  Cardinal  Porto-Carrero  subdued  the 
mind,  always  feeble,  but  now  prostrate  in  superstition,  by  arts 
which  Rome  counts  among  its  most  precious  accomplishments. 
The  wretched  prince  was  first  terrified  into  the  belief  that  his 
health  was  affected  by  sorcery;  and  the  cardinal  then  procured  a 
Capuchin  monk,  "  very  intelligent  and  well  practised  in  matters  of 
enchantment  and  casting  out  devils,"  to  perform  the  rite  of  exor- 
cism. Charles  was  persuaded  that  his  health  would  be  restored  if 
he  descended  into  the  vaults  of  the  Escurial,  and  looked  upon  the 
mouldering  remains  of  his  ancestors..  The  coffins  of  his  mother 
and  of  his  first  wife  were  opened  ;  and  when  he  saw  the  face  of  his 
loved  queen,  scarcely  yet  touched  by  corruption,  he  rushed  away, 
exclaiming,  "  I  shall  soon  be  with  her  in  heaven."  Enfeebled  in 
body  and  mind,  the  poor  king  still  clung  to  the  idea  that  he  ought 
to  preserve  the  inheritance  of  Spain  to  the  Austrian  family  from 
which  he  had  sprung.  The  authority  of  the  pope  was  called  in  to 
determine  for  him  what  he  ought  to  do.  Innocent  XI L  decided 
that  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  belonged  by  right  of  inheritance 
to  the  dauphin ;  but  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  cn>wns  of  Spain 
and  France,  it  was  desirable  to  give  the  succession  to  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  the  dauphin's  second  son.  Thus  fortified,  Porto-Carrero, 
and  Harcourt,  the  French  ambassador,  worked  with  unremitting 
energy.  The  wretched  man  grew  worse  and  worse.  Ecclesiastics 
surrounded  his  bed  to  urge,  under  the  penalties  of  divine  wrath, 
obedience  to  the  councils  of  the  Vatican.  The  famous  Testament 
which  plunged  Europe  into  a  war  of  ten  years  was  signed.  The 
king  exclaimed,  "  Now  I  am  as  one  of  the  dead."  When  the  last 
breath  had  departed,  after  Charles  had  lingered  four  weieks, — the 
duke  of  Abrantes  came  forth  from  the  Council,  of  which  Porto- 
Carrero  had  obtained  from  Charles  the  nomination  as  chief, — and 
announced  that  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  was  the  sole  inheritor  of  the 

•  **  Louis/'  says  Jphn  Bull,  "  reTcaled  our  whole  secret  to  the  deceased  lord  Stmtt, 
who,  in  reward  to  his  treachery,  and  revenge  to  Frog  and  me,  settled  his  whole  estate  upo« 
the  present  Philip  BabooQ.*''Arbuthnot. 
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vast  Spanish  monarchy.  Samt  Simon  relates  an  amasing  incident 
which  preceded  the  formal  announcement.  Bl^court,  the  ambassa- 
dor of  France,  who  was  probably  in  the  secret  of  the  will,  and  count 
d'Harrach,  the  ambassador  of  the  emperor,  who  thought  that  his 
master  would  be  the  fortunate  heir,  were  anxiously  waiting  in  the 
crowd  around  the  council  door.  Abrantes  came  out ;'  looked  a 
moment  at  Bl^court ;  then  turned  his  eyes  another  way,  and  fixing 
them  on  d'Harrach,  moved  tov^uids  him,  embraced^  him,  and  thus 
spoke :  **  Sir,  it  is  with  much  pleasure," — ^bows  and  reciprocal  em- 
braces— •*  Yes,  Sir,  it  is  with  extreme  joy,  that  for  the  rest  of  my 
life,"  more  embraces, — "  and  with  the  greatest  contentment  that 
I  part  from  you,  and  take  my  leave  of  the  august  House  of 
Austria." 

On  the  1 2th  of  November,  the  earl  of  Manchester,  the  English 
ambassador  to  France,  wrote  home,  "  I  must  now  acquaint  you  that 
there  is  an  end  of  our  Treaty."  The  king  of  France  had  decided 
to  accept  the  Will.  One  of  his  reasons  was,  that  the  emperor  had 
not  yet  acoeded  to  the  Treaty.  The  emperor  had  in  his  posses- 
sion a  Will  of  the  king  of  Spain,  made  in  the  previous  June,  which 
gave  the  inheritance  to  the  archduke  of  Austria.  He  had  to  learn 
that  Charles  had  cancelled  that  will,  when  he  signed  the  Testa- 
ment of  the  2nd  of  October.  The  exultation  of  the  court  of  France 
was  scarcely  attempted  to  be  concealed.  Louis  aflFected  to  doubt 
what  his  dedsion  should  be;  and  he  went  through  the  mockery  of 
consulting  his  council  He  then  came  forth,  and  addressed  the 
boy-king.  "  Sir,  the  king  of  Spain  has  named  you  his  successor. 
The  nobles  demand,  the  nation  desires  you,  and  I  give  my  consent. 
You  will  reign  over  the  greatest  monarchy  in  the  world."  The 
Spanish  ambassador  did  homage  to  Philip  V. ;  and  when  the  youth 
parted  from  his  affectionate  grandfather,  the  superb  monarch  ex- 
claimed, "  The  Pyrenees  exist  no  longer.**  William  knew  what 
the  pretended  separation  of  the  Crowns  of  France  and  Spain  really 
meant.  He  had  arrived  in  London  in  November,  where  he  received 
the  news  that  Louis  had  broken  his  engagements.  He  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  Heinsius :  "  I  am  perfectly  persuaded,  that  if  this 
Will  be  executed,  England  and  the  Republic  are  in  the  utmost 
danger  of  being  totally  lost  or  ruined."  ♦  In  a  letter,  three  days 
later,  he  says :  "  My  chief  anxiety  is  to  prevent  the  Spanish  Neth- 
erlands from  falling  into  the  hands  of  France.  You  will  easily 
conceive  how  this  business  goes  to  my  heart."  f  T^e  most  heroic 
period  of  the  life  of  William  was  now  to  be  entered  upon — that 
period  in  which  Burnet  says — "  there  was  a  black  appearance  of  a 
•  Hardwicke  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  393.  1 1bid.f  p.  395. 
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oew  and  dismal  jscene;"  but:  the  period  which  called  fortit  the 
most  wooderful  display  of  the  energies  of  the  king's  character. 
William's  conduct  cannot  be  be^r  d<^cril:}ed  than  in  the  magnifi- 
cent words  of  Burke :  *^  In  all  the  tottedng  imbecility  of  a  new 
government;,  and  with  ParUament  totally  unmanageble,  he  per- 
severed. He  persevered  to  Qxpel.tho  fears  of  his  people,  by  his 
fortit^de ;  to  steady  their  fickl^fi^  by  hia  constancy ;  to  expand 
their  narrow  prudenqe^  by  hiSt  eintlacged  vfi9<^<9w ;.  to  sink  their  fac- 
tious temper  in  his  public  spirit*  In  spite  of  h^  people  he  resolved 
to  maJpe  th^m  great  and  glorious. ;  tfi  W0ke.  England,  inclined  to 
shrink  into  her  narrow  self,  tjie  achitrcss  of  Europe,  the  tutelary 
angel  of  the  human  race.  In  spite  oi  the  ministers^  who  staggered 
under  the  weight  that  his  mind  imposed  upon  theirs,  unsupported 
z»  they  felt  themselves  by  the  popular  spirit,  he  infused  into  them 
lus  own  soul ;  he  renewed  in  them  their  ancient  heart,  he  rallied 
them  in  the  same  cause.  It  Required  some  time  to  accomi^ish  this 
work.  The  people  were  first  gained,  and  through  tijem  their  dis- 
tracted representatives."  ♦  .  . 

The  Parliament  which  had  been  proi^>gued  in  April  was  dis- 
solved in  December,  1 700.  The  Tory  party  were  now  in  the  as- 
cendant, and  they  had  all  the  advantages  of  government  influence 
in  the  elections.  The  king,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  first  aspect 
of  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Common^  was  the  person  in  this 
kingdom  who  bad  the  least  control  upon  the  temper  of  the  people's 
representatives.  Ralph,  the  laborious  party-historian  of  these 
times,  relieves  his  usual  dreariness  by  the  following  anecdote: 
"  His  majesty,  in  dismissing  the  Whigs,  because  they  could  no 
longer  do  his  business  in  Parliament,  had  done  enough  to  dis- 
oblige them,  but  not  enough  to  gain  the  Tories ;  and  so  met  with 
such  treatment  from  both  as  once  gave  him  occasion  to  say,  in  a 
pet,  to  Lord  Halifax,  *  that  all  the  difference  he  knew  between  the 
two  parties  was,  that  the  Tories  would  cut  his  throat  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  Whigs  in  the  afternoon/  "  f  The  Houses  met  on  the 
6th  of  February.  Godolphin  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Treas- 
ury; Rochester  was  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Under  the  min- 
isterial infiuence  Harley  was  chosen  Speaker  by  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, by  a  majority  double  that  of  the  Whig  nominee.  The  speech 
of  the  king  touched  upon  the  two  great  events  of  the  past  year— 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  andtlie  death  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  The  loss  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  "  made  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  further  provision  for  the  Succes- 
sion of  the  Crown  in  the  Protestant  line."    The  death  of  the  late 

•  "  Letters  on  a  Rcgiddc  Peace,"  Lettcf  I.  ''f  ^lfpSf,^Hi^^i^ 
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king  of  Spain  '^has  made  so  great  an  alteration  of  afiEairs  abroad, 
that  I  must  desire  you  very  maturely  to  consider  their  present 
state."  The  House  divided  upon  a  motion  arising  out  of  the  king's 
speech,  carr3ring  this  Resolution  only  by  a  majority  of  twentynme : 
^  That  they  would  stand  by  and  support  his  majesty  and  his  govern- 
ment, and  take  soch  effectual  measures  as  may  best  conduce  to  the 
interest  and  safety  of  England^  th^  preservation  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  the  peace  of  Europe."  Burnet  says  that  a  design 
was  laid,  to  open  the  Session  with  a  vote  that  the  king  be  re- 
quested to  own  the  king  of  Spain ;-  but  the  opponents  ol  WilHam's 
policy  thought  better  of  the  scheme  when  a  member,  Mr.  Mbnc- 
ton,  who  was  present  at  the  disoMssion,  saki  that  if  the  vote  weve 
carried,  he  should  ejq><ct  the  nejct  vote  ^ould  be  for  owning  the 
pretended  prince  of  Wales.  *  The  king  was,  however,  moving 
steadily  forward  to  the  completion  c^  the  great  object  of  his  policy. 
When  he  received  the  Addi^ss  of  the  Commons  in  reply  to  his 
Speech,  he  laid  before  them  a  Memorial  from  the  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary of  the  States  Generd.  It  set  forth  that  they  had  ac- 
knowledged the  new  king  of  Spain,  under  the  condition  that  a 
negotiation  should  be  entered  into,  in  concert  with  their  allies,  to 
secure  the  peac^  of  Europe*  They  prayed  the  king  of  Engladd  to 
send  the  necessary  instructions  to  his  minister  At  the  Hague  to 
act  conjointly  witH  them^  Bui  they  added  that,  as  French  trooj^s 
were  moving  toward,s  their  frontier,  they  requested  tile  succour 
agreed  to  be  provided  for  their  defence,  under  a  ti>eaty  made  by 
England  with  the  States  in  1677.  The  Commons  a^ked  that  the 
Treaty  of  1677  should  be  laid  before  theu^  They  then  unani- 
mously resolvecl'to  request  the  king  to  enter  into  such  negotiations 
with  the  States  General,  and  with  other  powers,  as  m^t  conduoe 
to  the  mutual  safety  of  these  kingdoms  and  the  United  Provinces, 
and  promising  their  support  in  performavice  of  the  Treaty.  Wil- . 
liam  was  unexpectedly  gratified  by  this  decision.  '^  Nothing,"  he 
said  to  the  Houses,. "  can  mote  effectually  conduce  to  our  security 
than  the  unanimity  and  vigour  you  have  shown  on  this  occasion." 
From  that  hour  t^e  king  calmly  and  resolutely  looked  upon  the 
future.  There  was  a  alight  change  in  the  temper  of  the  Commons, 
which  he  probably  couM  trace  to  a  higher  cause  than  the  change 
which  he  had  made  of  his  ministers.  Public  opinion  was  slowly 
but  surely  coming  mto  operation.  There  were  few  organs  of 
opinion  besides  party  pamphlets ;  but  the  people  had  some  knowl- 
edge oi  political  events,  even    from  their  meagre    newspapers. 

*  Bomet's  loose  mode  of  oarratioB  wo«dd  imply  Aat  tiiis  was 
which  Ralf^i  explicitfydMiiCS. 
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They  thought  for  themselves,  and  they  expressed  their  thoughts 
freely  amongst  themselves.  In  the  heat  of  the  contest  between 
William  and  the  House  of  Commons  about  disbanding  the  army, 
we  are  assured  that  the  kirig  "  was  in  truth  more  really  beloved  by 
the  body  of  the  people  than  he  thought  himself  to  be,  or  than  his 
enemies  seemed  to  believe  he  was."  *  Swift,  who,  in  1 701 ,  looked 
upon  politics  from  a  higher  elevation  than  the  molehill  of  party, 
says,  that  one  cause  of  the  popular  aversion  to  some  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commons  was,  "  a  great  love  and  sense  of  gratitude 
in  the  people  toward  their  present  king,  grounded  upon  a  long 
opinion  of  his  merit,  as  well  as  concessions  to  all  their  reasonable 
desires,  so  that  it  is  for  some  time  they  have  begun  to  say,  and  to 
fetch  instances,  where  he  has  In  many  things  been  hardly  used."  f 
We  shall  «oon  see  thi&  temper  of  the  people  coming  into  direct 
collision  with  their  representatives. 

It  was  on  the  3rd  of  March  that  the  portion  of  the  king's 
speech  which  relates  to  the  Protestant  Succession  was  brought 
forward  in  the  Commons.  Burnet  says  :  "  The  manner  in  which 
this  motion  of  Succession  was  managed  did  not  carry  in  ft  great 
marks  of  sincerity.  It  was  often  put  off  from  one  day  to  anotlier, 
and  it  gave  place  to  the  most  trifling  matters."  During  the  whole 
of  Mardh  and  Aprit  the  two  great  parties  were  engaged  in  the  most 
furious  broils.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  their  attention  was 
diverted  from  high  matters  that  concerned  the  future,  to  temporary 
ebullitions  of  party  rage.  The  nomination  of  the  princess  Sophia 
and  her  descendants  might  otherwise  have  been  resisted  by  the 
furious  Jacobites ;  and  the  clauses  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  which 
gave  guarantees  for  constitutional  freedom,  in  addition  to  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  might  have  been  opposed  by  the  advocates  of  absolute 
.  government.  There  was*  comparativety  little  discussion  about 
these  conditions,  "  for  better  securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  subject"  They  were  proposed  by  Harley ;  supported  by  the 
Tories;  and  not  resisted  by  the  Whigs, — although  the  clauses 
against  the  sovereign  going  out  of  his  dominions  without  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament,  and  for  preventing  any  foreigner  holding 
office,  had  the  appearance  of  a  personal  reflection  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  king  William.  The  clause  which  disqualifies  all  holders 
of  of!ice,  and  all  receivers  of  pensions,  from  sitting  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  repealed  eariy  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  Burnet 
says,  "  those  who  wished  well  to  the  Act  were  glad  to  have  it 
.  passed  any  way,  and  so  would  not  examine  the  limitations  that 

*Onslow*8Noteon  Buniet,  >ol*iv.  p.  992.  .-^  , 

t  "  Contests  and  Dissentions  in  Athens  and  Rome,"  clMp.^glC 
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were  in  it"  He  reckoned  it  "a  great  point  carried  that  we  hjid 
now  a  law  on  our  side  for  a  Protestant  Successor;  for  we  plainly 
saw  a  great  party  formed  against  it,  in  favour. of  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales."  It  was  indeed  a  great  point  gained  for  the 
welfare  of  these  realms,  that  an  Act  was  passed  by  which  the 
HousQ  of  Brunswick  has  possessed  the  Crown  for  a  century  and 
a  half,  under  whose  rule  there  has  been  a  constant  progress  tO' 
wards  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  of  representative  gov- 
ernment,— the  union  of  the  largest'  amount  of  individual  liberty 
with  the  most  perfect  security  for  social  order.* 

Negotiations  were  proceeding  at  the  Hague  between  England, 
Holland,  and  France,  for  the  removal  of  French  troops  from  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  and  for  other  objects  of  prevention  against 
the  preponderance  of  France.  Burnet  affirms  that  "  the  French, 
seeing  these  demands  run  so  high,  and  being  resolved  to  offer  no 
other  security  for  the  peace  of  Europe  but  the  renewing  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick,  set  all  their  engines  at  work  in  England  to  in- 
voke us  in  such  contentions  at  home,  as  should  both  disable  us 
from  taking  any  care  of  foreign  affairs,  and  make  the  rest  of 
Europe  conclude  that  nothing  considerable  was  to  be  expected 
from  England."  It  was  scarcely  necessary  that  party  rage  should 
be  stimulated  either  by  the  intrigues  or  the  gold  of  France.  The 
Tories  applied  themselves  to  the  task,  most  unpatriotic  at  such  a 
moment,  of  assailing  the  Partition  Treaties  with  unmeasured  in- 
vectives, and  of  pursuing  the  chiefs  of  the  late  Whig  ministry  with 
a  rancour  very  little  proportioned  to  any  offences  which  could  be 
alleged  against  them.  The  Commons  resolved  to  impeach  Port* 
land,  Orford,  Somers,  and  Halifax,  for  their  concern  in  the  Trea- 
ties by  which  the  king  had  endeavoured  to  save  Europe  from  the 
war  which  was  now  impending,  and  for  other  alleged  ofiEences.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary,  in  a  narrative  which  attempts  chiefly  to  re- 
gard those  historical  events  which  have  a  permanent  interest,  to 
enter  into  a  minute  relation  of  these  violent  party  conflicts.  These 
party  dissensions  called  up  a  third  party,  that  had  hitherto  mani- 
fested very  little  f)articipation  in  the  contests  of  the  two  great  fac- 
tions. Swift,  with  the  strongest  good  sense,  temperately  pointed 
,out  to  the  members  of  Parliament,  during  the  recess — which  he 
calls  "a  lucid  interval  " — ^the  consequence  of  their  bitter  animosi- 
ties: **  It  would  be  wise  in  them,  as  individual  and  private  mortals, 
to  look  back  a  little  upon  the  storms  they  have  raised,  as  well  as 
those  they  have  escaped ;  to  reflect  that  they  have  been  authors  of 
a  new  and  wonderful  thing  in  England,  which  is,  for  a  House.oi^ 

*  We  have  printed  the  Act  of  Settlement  as  a  Note  at  the  end  o£  this  chapter.      ^ 

Vol.  v.— 7. 
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Commons  to  lose  the  universal  favour  of  the  numbers  they  repre- 
sent." *  The  Commons  having  decided  upon  impeachment,  asked 
the  king  to  condemn  the  four  peers  without  trial,  by  removing 
them  from  his  councils  and  presence  for  ever.  The  Lords  begged 
his  majesty  to  pass  no  sentence  of  discredit  upon  his  late  servants, 
till  their  alleged  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  should  be  in- 
quired into.  The  king  gave  a  very  general  answer  to  the  Com- 
mons that  he  should  employ  none  but  those  he  thought  deserving 
of  trust.  To  the  Lords  he  said  nothing.  He  evidently  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  let  the  factions  fight  out  their  battle  without  his  in- 
tervention. Conferences  were  held  between  the  two  Houses, 
which  became  unseemly  squabbles.  The  days  were  fixed  for  the 
trials  of  Somers  and  Orford.  The  Commons  said  they  should  not 
have  justice,  and  refused  to  attend.  The  impeachments  fell  to  the 
ground.  ^ 

That  "  new  and  wonderful  thing  "  of  1701 — ^a  House  of  Com- 
mons displeasing  to  the  people — a  popular  party  speaking  by  other 
voices  than  that  of  its  legally-constituted  organs — became  too  fa- 
miliar to  the  nation,  in  times  much  nearer  to  our  own  than  the 
opening  of  the  eighteenth  century. f  In  1 701  the  popular  feeling 
began  to  take  the  form  which  has  subsequently  shaken  many  a  fac- 
tion, and  disturl>ed  many  a  scheme  of  blind  and  selfish  policy.  On 
the  15th  of  May  secretary  Vernon  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, "  There  grows  a  great  ferment  out  of  the  House,  which  be- 
gins to  make  our  topping  men  uneasy.  They  are  endeavouring  to 
suppress  petitions ;  and  perhaps  the  means  they  may  use  for  it 
may  blow  them  up  higher."  t  At  the  quarter  sessions  for  the 
county  of  Kent,  held  at  Maidstone  on  the  29th  of  April,  the  grand 
jury  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was 
unanimously  signed  by  tHem,  and  also  by  the  chairman  of  the  ses- 
sions, and  twent}'-one  of  the  justices.  It  was  also  signed  by  a 
large  body  of  freeholders.  Mr.  Colepeper,  the  chairman,  with 
four  other  gentlemen,  proceeded  to  London  with  the  petition,  which 
was  at  last  presented  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Meredith,  one  of  the 
members  for  Kent,  on  the  8th  of  May.  It  is  a  plain  spoken  docu- 
ment, but  one  which  we  should  now  call  temperate  and  respectful : 
"  We,  the  gentlemen,  justices  of  the  peace,  grand  jury,  and  other 
freeholders,  at  the  general  quarter  sessions  at  Maidstone  in  Kent, 
deeply  concerned  at  the  dangerous  estate  of  this  kingdom,  and  of 
all  Europe ;  and  considering  that  the  fate  of  us  and  our  prosperity 

•  *'  Contests  and  Dissentions,"  &c. 

t  Sec  Dr.  Arnold's  "  Lectures  on  Modem  History."  lecture  vii.     ^ 
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depends  upon  the  wisdom  of  our  representatives  in  Parliament, 

think  ourselves  i)ound  in  duty,  humbly  to  lay  before  this  honoura- 
ble House  tl.e  consequence,  in  this  conjuncture,  of  your  speedy 
lesnlutioa  and  most  sincere  endeavour,  to  answer  the  great  trust 
rc{xj.>c  1  is)  you  by  your  country.  And  in  regard,  that  irom  the  ex- 
perience of  all  ages  it  is  manifest,  no  nation  can  be  great  or  happy 
without  union,  we  hope,  that  no  pretence  whatever  shall  be  able  to 
create  a  misunderstanding  among  ourselves,  or  die  least  distrust  of 
his  most  sacred  majesty ;  whose  great  actions  for  this  nation  are 
writ  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  and  can  never,  without  the  black- 
est ingratitude,  be  forgot.  We  most  humbly  implore  this  honoura- 
ble House  to  have  regard  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  that  our  relig- 
ion and  safety  may  be  effectually  provided  for,  that  your  Loyal  Ad- 
dresses may  be  turned  into  Bills  of  Supply,  and  that  his  most 
sacred  majesty  (whose  propitious  and  unblemished  reign  over  us 
we  pray  God  long  to  continue)  may  be  enabled  powerfully  to  assist 
his  allies  before  it  is  too  late."  Upon  hearing  this  read,  the  House 
resolved,  '*  That  the  said  petition  was  scandalous,  insolent,  and 
seditious,  tending  to  destroy  the  constitution  of  parliaments,  and 
to  subvert  the  established  government  of  these  realms."  They 
then  ordered  that  those  gentlemen  who  had  brought  the  petition 
should  be  taken  into  custody,  as  guilty  of  promoting  it  They 
were  committed  to  the  Gate-house.  The  "great  ferment  out  ot 
the  House,"  which  Vernon  describes,  then  ran  through  the  coun- 
try. "This  disposition  to  blame  the  slowness  in  which  the  House 
of  Commons  proceeded,  with  relation  to  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
heat  with  which  private  quarrels  were  pursued,  began  to  spread  it- 
self through  the  whole  nation."  *  The  imprisonment  of  tlie  Kent- 
ish men  led  to  many  discussions  of  the  right  of  the  Commons  to 
imprison  any  persons  but  their  own  members,  or  such  as  had  vio- 
lated the  privileges  of  the  House. t  On  the  14th  of  May,  the  day 
after  Mr.  Colepeper  and  his  friends  were  committed,  a  paper, 
signed  "  Legion,"  was  conveyed  to  Harley,  the  Speaker  ; — some 
accounts  say,  was  presented  to  him  as  he  entered  the  House.  It 
purported  to  be  a  Memorial,  in  which  the  grievances  of  the  nation 
were  set  forth,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  asserted,  in  the  boldest 
terms.  The  concluding  paragraph  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  its 
general  spirit :  "  Thus,  Gentlemen,  you  have  your  duty  laid  before 
you,  which  His  hoped  you  will  think  of :  but,  if  you  continue  to 
neglect  it,  you  may  expect  to  be  treated  according  to  the  resent- 
ment of  an  injured  nation ;  for  Englishmen  are  no  more  to  be 
slaves  to  parliaments  than  to  kings."     In  that  **  History  of  Eng- 

•  Bnmet,  vol,  iv.  p.  497.  '^'  '^^    f  IHO,      o 
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land  from  the  Revolution,"  which  still  holds  its  place  in  compan- 
ionship with  that  of  Hume,  it  is  written,  "The  Commons  were 
equally  provoked  and  intimidated  by  this  libel,  which  was  the  pro- 
duction of  one  Daniel  Defoe,  a  scurrilous  party-writer,  in  very  lit- 
tle estimation."*  The  author  of  "Humphrey  Clinker"  might 
have  been  expected  to  speak  somewhat  more  respectfully  of  the 
author  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe."  There  is  little  doubt  that  Defoe 
did  write  the  Legion  Memorial.  When  the  Kentish  gentlemen 
were  released  at  the  end  of  the  Session  of  Parliament,  a  public 
dinner  was  given  to  them  at  Mercers'  Hall  by  the  chief  citizens  of 
London ;  where,  says  a  Tory  writer,  *'  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
show  their  respect  to  them,  and  the  cause  of  sedition  they  had  been 
carrying  on, — no,  not  so  much  as  some  of  the  nobility  themselves, 
to  give  a  stamp  of  authority  to  what  had  been  done,  contrary  to  all 
law,  good  manners,  or  prudence."  f  Another  Tory  pamphleteer 
says,  speaking  of  this  dinner,  "  Next  the  Worthies  [the  Kentish 
men]  was  placed  their  Secretary  of  State,  the  author  of  the  Legion 
letter,  and  one  might  have  read  the  downfall  of  Parliaments  in  his 
very  countenance."  t  The  bitterness  of  Defoe  was  no  doubt  ex- 
cited by  his  devotion  to  the  king.  William  probsbly  found  in  this 
most  sturdy  and  sagacious  representative  of  the  great  middle  class, 
an  enlarged  patriotism,  and  a  sympathy  with  his  own  high  views, 
which  he  had  almost  ceased  to  look  for  amongst  those  who  were 
"  swaddled,  and  rocked,  and  dandled  "  into  statesmen.  William 
respected  the  man  who  had  the  courage  to  attack  that  vulgar  prej- 
udice which,  regarding  every  foreigner  as  an  enemy  to  England, 
compelled  him  to  dismiss  the  Dutch  guards  and  the  French  refu- 
gees, who  had  served  him  so  long  and  so  faithfully.  "  The  True 
Bom  Englishman  "  of  Defoe,  made  this  prejudice  contemptible. 
The  Kentish  Petition,  and  the  Legion  Memorial,  struck  at  the 
power  which  had  set  the  representatives  of  the  people  above  pub- 
lic opinion, — the  power  of  commanding  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  frothy  declamation  and  passionate  invective.  The 
Tories  possessed  the  superiority  in  this  power,  and  they  abused  it, 
in  this  season  of  real  national  peril,  to  an  extent  which  has  some- 
times been  equalled  by  both  of  the  great  parties  in  Parliament,  but 
never  excelled.  The  impeachment  of  William's  Whig  ministers 
had  "  dragged  its  slow  length  along,"  for  weeks,  amidst  conflicts 
between  Lords  and  Commons.  The  terms  of  the  Partition  Trea- 
ties were  again  and  again  debated,  the  Commons  thus  subjecting 
themselves  to  the  just  reproof  of  "  Legion," — "  Voting  the  Treaty 
of  Partition  fatal  to  Europe,  because  it  gave  so  much  of  the  Span- 

•  Smollett,  chap.  vi.  f  54.         f  Quoted  in  Wilion'*  Defoe,  vol.  i.  p;p^Pg  ^  J  /Sid- 
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bh  dominions  to  the  French,  and  not  concerning  yourselves  to 
t>revent  their  taking  possession  of  it  all."  The  States-General  had 
made  the  most  urgent  appeal  for  the  assistance  of  England.  They 
Were  preparing  for  the  same  sort  of  resistance  to  France  which  had 
signalised  them  under  the  guidance  of  the  young  prince  of  Orange. 
The  heart  of  the  prematurely-aged  king  of  England  must  have 
leaped  in  his  bosom,  when  his  countrymen  sent  to  him  to  sa}^ 
**  We  have  been  obliged  to  put  ourselves  in  a  state  of  defence, 
more  than  if  we  were  actually  attacked,  by  overflowing  our  coun- 
try, and  even  cutting  our  dykes,  to  secure  our  frontiers."  Though 
the  Commons  had  passed  two  formal  votes  of  support  to  the  king 
in  carrying  out  the  oM  treaty  with  the  Republic,  they  were  too 
Inuch  occupied  with  their  party-quarrels  to  look  steadily  at  the 
great  question  upon  which  William  had  asked  their  advice  and  as- 
sistance. They  were  told  by  Legion  "that  they  were  deserting 
the  Dutch  when  the  French  are  at  their  doors,  till  it  be  almost  too 
late  to  help  them."  Gradually  the  House  of  Commons  came  more 
clearly  to  understand  the  public  feeling.  The  people  wanted  more 
deeds  and  less  talk.  They  turned  "from  petty  tjrrants  to  the 
throne."  The  House  of  Lords  had  a  quicker  comprehension  of 
the  national  temper  than  the  Commons  had.  They  addressed  the 
king  in  terms  which  encouraged  him  in  the  work  to  which  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  devoted  :  "  We  humbly  desire  your  majesty 
will  be  pleased,  not  only  to  make  good  all  the  articles  of  any  former 
treaties  to  the  States-General,  but  that  you  will  enter  into  a  strict 
league,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  them,  for  their  common  pres- 
ervation ;  and  that  you  will  invite  unto  it  all  princes  and  states 
who  are  concerned  in  the  present  visible  danger,  arising  from  the 
union  of  France  and  Spain."  The  Commons  stopped  short  of 
directly  sanctioning  the  extensive  alliance  which  William  desired, 
and  which  the  Lords  contemplated — an  alliance  which  jDOuld  have 
no  other  end  than  war.  But  they  voted  sufficient  supplies  to  en- 
able the  king  to  send  assistance  to  the  States — telling  him,  how- 
ever, *•  they  are  more  than  ever  were  given  in  a  time  of  peace." 
On  the  24th  of  June  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.  On  the  ist 
of  July  the  king  embarked  for  Holland. 

Burke  has  vividly  described  the  great  crisis  of  the  summer  of 
1 701.  The  House  of  Commons  had  been  more  reserved  than  the 
Lords.  **  But  now  they  were  fairly  embarked,  they  were  obliged 
to  go  with  the  course  of  the  vessel ;  and  the  whole  nation,  split  be- 
fore into  an  hundred  adverse  factions,  with  a  king  at  its  head  evi- 
dently declining  to  his  tomb,  the  whole  nation.  Lords,  Commons, 
and  People,  proce«d«d  as  one  body  informed  by  one  soul."    Therm 
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probably  is  no  higher  example  of  decision  of  character  than  the 
energy  of  William  in  the  last  six  months  of  his  life.  If  we  imag- 
ine that  he  had  only  to  lay  before  ♦•  prfnces  and  states  '  his  notions 
of  their  common  danger,  and  then  to  secure  their  cordial  co-opera- 
tion in  its  resistance,  we  should  take  a  every  imperfect  view  of  the 
policies  of  the  various  European  governments.  The  emperor,  no 
doubt,  could  be  easily  induced  to  take  part  in  a  great  confederacy 
to  secure  for  his  family  their  coveted  share  in  the  Spanish  domin- 
ions. But  the  smaller  German  states  were  moved  b}  various  con  • 
flicting  influences — of  ambition,  of  jealousy,  of  fear.  The  notion 
of  some  was  to  combine  in  a  neutrality,  in  which  they  might  gain 
something  and  risk  little.  Several  of  the  German  electors  had  as 
much  dread  6f  Austria"  as  of  France,  and  probaWy  more  hatred  of 
the  power  with  which  they  were  more  immediately  in  contact.  The 
northern  maritime  states,  though  quarrelling  with  each  other,  had 
no  affection  for  the  Dutch,  \yho  interfered  Kvith  their  commerce. 
William,  during  his  sojourn  in  Holland,  concluded  Treaties  with 
the  States-General,  with  the  king  of  Sweden,  'with  the  king  of 
Denmark;  with  the  emperor.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  fliture 
alliances  with  the  king  of  Portugal,  with  the  king  of  Prui^sia,  with 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  He  had  an  able  assistant  in  Marlborough, 
wliose  treachery  he  had  long  ceased  to  fear,  and  in  whose  great 
ability  he  had  a  just  confidence;  But  the  experie(nce  of  William 
in  all  the  complications  of  European  politics?  the.cdnfidehce  t\hich 
those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  had  in  his  judcjment  and  honesty  ; 
and,  more  than  all,  his  own  undoubted  reliance  upon  the  convic- 
tion of  his  earliest  and  of  his  latest  years  that  the  power  of  France 
must  be  limited,  if  England  and  Holland  were  to  be  secure  and 
free, — these  were  the  means  by  which  that  league  which  history 
now  calls  the  Grand  Alliance  was  formed.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  this  Alliance  in  its  earlier  stages  of  the  union 
of  England,  the  States,  and  the  emperor,  was  its  extreme  pru- 
dence. It  made  no  declaration  as  tO:the  inheritance  of  tlie  crown 
of  Spain.  It  only  stipulated  that  the  contracting  ix)wers  should  be 
united  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  ; 
that  France  should  be  compelled  to  evacuate  the  Netherlands ; 
and  that  she  should  not  acquire  any  of  the  Spanish  Colonies  in 
the  West  Indies.  England  was  not  committed  by  William  to  a 
war. 

The  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  England,  the  States-General, 
and  the  emperor,  with  powers  for  all  kings  and  states  to  join  the 
league,  was  signed  at  the  Hague  on  the  7th  of  September.  In 
Italy  war  had  previously  begun  on  the  part  of  the  empeix>rY^^^¥iiice 
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Eugene  commanded  the  imperial  arnry^  and  drove  tbe  joint  forces 
of  the  French  king  and  the  dul^e  of  Savoy  from  tlieir  position 
along  the  Adige.  Marslial  Villeroy  subi^cquenily  lUtacked  I'rince 
Eugene,  but  was  repulsed.  The  warlike  events  of  the  year  h:id 
no  decisive  results.  But  One  eve<it  now  took-  place  which  in- 
volved England  in  a  war  against  France,  upon  far  more  popular 
grounds  than  the  question  -of  the  succession  in  Spain.  On  the 
i6th  of  September,  king  James  II.  Expired  at  St.  Gcrmains,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  bio^^'apher  of  the  exiled  sov- 
ereign describes  the  visit  of  the  king  of-  France  to  the  dcalh-bcd, 
when  Louis,  having  desired  that  nobody  should  withdraw,  sn*  ', 
"I  am  come.  Sir,  to  acquaint  you,' that  whenever  it  shall  plea  ;e 
God  to  call  your  majesty  out  of  this  world,  I  will  take  your  family 
under  my  protection,  and  will  treat  your  son,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
in  the  same  manner  I  have  treated  )-oir,  and  acknowledge  him,  as 
he  then  wHl  be,  king  of  England.***  The  biographer  describes 
haw  the  French  and  English  courtiers  threw  themselves  at  his 
Most  Cfaristkm  Majest}'*s  feet,  weeping  and  lauding  so  r  enerous  an 
action.  In  the  court,  says  Sainrt  Simon,  "nothing  w^s  heard  but 
applause  and  praise."  Yet  reflection  came  to  some.  It  was  seen, 
that  to  recognize  the  prince  of  Wai^s  was  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  recognition,  as  king  of  England,  6f  the  prince  of  Orange  at  the. 
peace  of  Ryswiek;  and  thus  to  wound  that  prince  In  the  tcnd'erest 
point,  and  to  invite'England  and  Holland  to  become  lillies  of  the 
emperor  against  France.-  Saint  Simon,  who  takes  this  common- 
sense  view,  holds  that  the  resolve  of  Lou  it?  XIV.  was  "more  worthy 
of  Louis  XI L,  or  of  Francis  I.,  than  Of  his  own  wisdom."  The 
recognition  of  the  son  of  James  11.  as  king  of  England  was  no 
private  act  of  Louis.  Lord  Manchester,  the  EnrtHsh  ambassador, 
wrote  home:  **Theprincc  of  Wales  was  immediately  proclaimed 
king  of  England,  by-the  title  of  James  III.  I  do  not:  hear  there 
was  any  other  ceremony,  than  that,  after  he  had  faken  the  title  of 
king,  those  of  St.  Germains  kissed  his  hand,  and  treated  him  with 
'majesty.'  "  William  desired  that  his  amb-issador  should  immedi- 
ately quit  the  French  court.  It  was  alleged-  by  France  that  the 
bare  owning  of  the  prince's  title  was  not  a  breach  of  tlie  treaty  of 
Ryswick,  as  they  gave  him  no  assistance  to  make  good  his  claim; 
Neither  the  king  of  England  nor  his  people  were  deceived  by  this 
sophistry.  William  saw  that  the  greatest  opportunity  of  his  fife 
had  now  arrived ;  that  the  factions  which  had  so  long  harassed 
him  would  shrink  away  before  the  might  of  public  opinion  ;  that  he 
coukl  now — when  France  believed  he  was  broken^  (Jo^n,yj^^l^0Tj^ 

•  "  Life  uf  James  11."  yol.  ii.  p.  598. 
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dying— lead  a  great  people  to  go  with  him,  heart  and  hand,  in  the 
work  o£  their  own  national  salvation,  as  he  had  led  his  own  country- 
men in  the  full  vigour  of  his  early  manhood.  Before  the  news 
arrived  from  St.  Germains,  he  had  been  in  communication  with 
Sunderland  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  England.  In  the  remarkable 
correspondence,  carried  on  in  the  third  person,  between  the  king 
and  this  Ulysses  of  the  distracted  camps  of  the  two  factions, 
William  expresses  his  doubts  of  calling  a  new  Parliament ;  ^  the 
Tories  giving  him  great  hopes,  and  making  him  great  promises." 
Sunderland  replies  with  a  freedom  which  sounds  like  the  greatest 
integrity.  '*  It  is  a  melancholy  thing,  that  the  king,  who  has  more 
understanding  than  anybody  who  comes  near  him,  is  imposed  on  by 
mountebanks,  or  by  such  as,  he  himself  knows,  hate  both  his  person 
and  his  government"  *  William,  on  the  loth  of  October,  sent  Mr. 
Galway  to  Somers,  to  confer  with  him  confidentially  on  the  state  of 
English  politics.  Somers  drew  up  a  body  of  arguments  to  induce 
the  king  to  call  a  new  Parliament,  of  which  the  first  argument  was, 
'*  the  present  ferment  and  disposition  of  the  nation  ;  "  and  he  says, 
with  a  politician's  confidence  in  the  principle  of  expediency,  '*  the 
art  of  governing  in  England  is  watching  and  using  such  opportu- 
nities." The  king  came  from  Holland  on  the  4th  of  November. 
On  the  nth  he  dissolved  the  Parliament 

On  the  30th  of  December,  the  two  Houses  met,  and  Harley 
was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  fourteen 
over  Littleton,  the  Whig  Speaker  of  a  former  Parliament  On  the 
last  day  of  the  year  1701,  king  William  delivered  his  last  parlia- 
mentary speech, — "  the  best  speech,"  says  Burnet,  "  that  he  or  any 
other  prince  ever  made  to  his  people."  He  alluded  to  the  loyal 
and  seasonable  Addresses  which  he  had  received,  in  resentment  of 
the  late  proceedings  of  the  king  of  France.  He  described  the 
setting  up  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  as  king  of  England, 
as  the  highest  indignity  that  could  be  offered  to  himself  and  to  the 
nation.  It  so  nearly  concerned  every  man  who  had  .a  regard  for 
the  Protestant  religion,  or  the  present  and  future  quiet  and  happi- 
ness of  his  country,  that  he  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  lay  it 
seriously  to  heart  He  then  proceeded  to  take  a  general  view  of 
the  position  of  England  with  reference  to  the  Spanish  succession : 

*'  By  the  French  king's  placing  his  grandson  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  he  is  in  a  condition  to  oppress  the  rest  of  Europe,  unless 
speedy  and  effectual  measures  be  taken.  Under  this  pretence,  he 
is  become  the  real  master  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy ;  he  has 
made  it  to  be  entirely  depending  on  France,  and  disposes  of  it  as 
•  Uardwicke  Sute  Papcn,  yoL  ^rgftm^  KjOO^ It: 
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of  his  own  dominions,  and  by  that  means  he  has  surrounded  his 
neighbours  in  such  a  manner,  that,  though  the  name  of  peace  may 
be  said  to  continue,  yet  they  are  put  to  the  expense  and  incon- 
venience of  war.  This  must  affect  England  in  the  nearest  and 
most  sensible  manner,  in  respect  to  our  trade,  which  will  soon 
become  precarious  in  all  the  variable  branches  of  it ;  in  respect  to 
our  peace  and  safety  at  home,  which  we  cannot  hope  should  long 
continue ;  and  in  respect  to  that  part,  which  England  ought  to  take 
in  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  of  Europe."  The  king  then 
announced  that  he  had  concluded  several  alliances,  in  order  to 
avert  the  general  calamity  with  which  the  rest  of  Christendom  is 
threatened  by  the  exorbitant  power  of  France.  "  It  is  fit  I  should 
tell  you,  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  upon  this  parliament;  all 
matters  are  at  a  stand  till  your  resolutions  are  known ;  and  there- 
fore no  time  ought  to  be  lost  You  have  yet  an  opportunity,  by 
God's  blessing,  to  secure  to  you,  and  your  posterity,  the  quiet 
enjoyment  erf  your  religion  and  liberties,  if  you  are  not  wanting  to 
yourselves,  but  will  exert  the  ancient  vigour  of  the  English  nation ; 
but  I  tell  you  plainly,  my  opinion  is,  if  you  do  not  lay  hold  on  this 
occasion,  you  have  no  reason  to  hope  for  another."  He  called 
upon  them  to  provide  a  great  strength  at  sea,  and  a  land  force  that 
should  be  proportionate  to  the  forces  of  the  allies.  He  exhorted 
them  to  take  care  of  the  public  credit,  **  which  cannot  be  preserved 
but  by  keeping  sacred  that  maxim,  that  they  shall  never  be  losers 
^o  trust  to  a  parliamentary  security.''  The  king  concluded  with 
this  bold  and  stirring  exhortation : — 

**  My  lords  and  gentlemen ;  I  hope  you  are  come  together 
determined  to  avoid  all  manner  of  disputes  and  differences ;  and 
resolved  to  act  with  a  general  and  hearty  concurrence  for  promoting 
the  common  cause,  which  alone  can  make  this  a  happy  session.  I 
should  think  it  as  great  a  blessing  as  could  befall  England,  if  I 
could  observe  you  as  much  inclined  to  lay  aside  those  unhappy 
fatal  animosities,  which  divide  and  weaken  you,  as  I  am  disposed 
to  make  all  my  subjects  safe  and  easy  as  to  any,  even  the  highest 
ofiences,  committed  against  me.  Let  me  conjure  you  to  disappoint 
the  only  hope  of  our  enemies  by  3rour  unanimity.  I  have  shown, 
and  wiH  ahrays  show,  how  desirous  I  am  to  be  the  common  father 
of  all  my  people.  Do  you,  in  like  manner,  lay  aside  parties  and 
divisions.  Let  there  be  no  other  distinction  heard  of  amongst  us 
ioT  the  future  but  of  those  who  are  for  the  Protestant  religion, 
auid  the  present  establishment,  and  of  those  who  mean  a  Popish 
prince,  and  a  French  government  I  will  only  add  this  ;  if  you  do 
ia  good  earnest  desire  to  see  Kpgland  hold  thA  balance  of  Europe^ 
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and  to  be  indeed  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest,  it  will 
appear  by  your  right  improving  the  present  opportunity." 

This  speech,  so  earnest,  so  manly,  so  thoroughly  addressed  to 
the  great  English  heart,  could  be  met  with  no  factious  strife  or 
sullen  coldness.  William  had  .the  nation  at  his  back.  The  Com- 
mons very  speedily  voted  a  supply  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
They  resolved  that  an  Address  be  presented  to  the  king,  requesting 
that  it  be  an  article  in  the  several  treaties  of  alliance,  "  Tliat  no 
peace  shall  be  made  with  France,  until  his  majesty  and  the  nation 
have  reparation  for  the  great  indisrnity  offered  by  the  French  king, 
in  owning  and  declaring  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  king  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland."  They  voted  forty  thousand  men 
for  the  land  forces,  and  forty  thousand  for  sea  service.  The  only 
want  of  unanimity  was  in  the  resistance  to  a  Bill  "for  abjuring  the 
pretended  prince  of  Wales/*  but  this  was  finally  passed  on  the 
24th  of  February.  - 

When  William  went  to  Holland  in  the  summer  of  1701  he 
appeared  in  the  last  stage  of  bodily  feebleness.  His  spirit  had 
been  deeply  mortified  by  the  ixirliamentary  conflicts  wbich  promised 
little  of  future  tranquillity.  But  in  the  labours  of  that  autumn  his 
health  apjxjared  to  grow  better.  It  has  been  admirably  said :  **  Let 
those  who  doubt  the  dominion  of  the  soul  o\-er  the  bodily  powers; 
who  deny  that  a  strong  mind  can  sway^  and  strengthen,  and  force 
onward  a  feeble  and  suffering  frame  ;  let  such  observe,  whether,  in 
the  last  labours  of  William  to  form  the  Alliance,  or  in  the  Alliance 
itself  when  formed,  they  can  discover  any  trace  of  sickness— one 
single  mark  of  languor  or  decline."*  The  altered  spirit  of  the 
English  Parliament  seemed  to  infuse  a  aew  life  ii»to  the  king.  He 
took  delight  in  his  additions  to  Hampton  .Court.  He  went  there 
once  a  week  to  huiit*  although  so  weak  as  to  be  obliged  to  be  lifted 
on  his  horse.  It  was  there  that,  on  Saturday  the  21st  of  February', 
"  he  fell  from  his- horse  that  stumbled  at  a  mole-hilL"  f  He  frac- 
tured his  collar-bone ;  but  the  injury  was .  not  considered  sferious. 
He  \^*as  convoyed  to  Kensington.  On  tlie  25rd  he  sent  a  imessage 
.to  the. Commons^  in 'which  he  said  that,  being  confined  by  an 
unhapf>y  accident  from  coming  in  person,  he  thus  signified  what  he 
designed  to  .ha\e;  spoken  from  the  throne.  He  referrckJ  to  the 
'appointment  of  commissioners  in  the!  first  yedr  of  his  reign,  for 
treating  of  a  union  between  Enghmd  and  Scotland.  He  was  con- 
vinced th:it  Tiotlunc  would  more  contribute  to  the  present  and  future 
happiness  and  .s<  ccuriry  of  the  two  kingdoms  than  a  firm  and  entire : 

•  Lord  Mahon,  "  Waf  of  the  Succession  in  SpaingJ*^.^^^.(jQo  I  ^ 
,t3.^..  't-Vtnioto  Utters,  voU  iii.  p,  1*4.        ^        t.f      >;.     .0.  •: 
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tmlon  between  them.  "  His  majesty  would  esteem  It  a  pecuUar 
felicity  if,  during  his  reign,  some  happy  expedient  for  mnking  both 
kingdoms  one  might  take  place  :  and  is  therefore  extremely  desir- 
ous that  a  treaty  for  that  purpose  nii<^ht  Le  set  on  foot ;  and  does, 
in  the  most  earnest  manner,  recommend  this  affair  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House."  It  was  a  solemn  appqal,  which  was  mide 
doubly  solemn  by  the  event  which  was  impending.  On  the  3rd  of 
March  Vernon  wrote  that  the  king  "is  very  near  well  of  his  hurt." 
Three  days  later  he  was  in  extreme  danger.  Albemarle  had  been 
sent  to  Holland,  to  arrange  for  an  early  campaign.  **  He  came 
back  on  the  7th  of  March,  in  the  morning,  with  so  good  an  account 
of  everything,  that,  if  matters  of  that  kind  could  have  wrouglit  on 
the  king,  it  must  have  revived  iiim :  but  the  coldness  with  which  he 
received  it  showed  how  little  hopes  were  left.  Soon  after  he  said 
'  Je  tire  vers  luafn  ' — I  draw  towards  my  end.''*  He  signed  a 
Commission  for  passing  the  Hill  of  Abjuration  and  the  Money  Bill. 
The  next  day,  the  8th  of  March,  he  was  evidently  dying.  He 
received  the  sacrament.  "  He  was  often  looking  up  to  heaven  in 
many  short  ejaculations."  He  took  Portland  by  the  hand,  "and 
carried  it  to  his  heart  with  much  tenderness,"  but  his  voice  was 
gone.  "  His  reason  and  all  his  senses  were  entire  to  the  last 
minute.  ...  He  died  with  a  clear  and  full  presence  of  mind; 
and  with  a  wonderful  tranquillity."  \  The  enemies  of  William 
could  not  respect  this  tranquillity,  and  wanted  some  better  evidence 
of  his  piety  than  the  circumstance  that  "  when  he  was  so  weak  that 
he  could  scarce  speak,  he  gave  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  his 
hand,  as  a  sign  that  he  firmly  believed  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion."  t  The  contemporary  and  the  historical  revilers  of 
William  III.  have  passed  away,  as  those  worshippers  of  absolute 
power  have  passed  away  who  toasted  "  William's  horse ;  "  and 
drank  "  a  health  to  the  little  gentleman  dressed  in  velvet."  §  He 
died  before  any  new  caprice  of  fortune, — any  fickleness  of  public 
opinion, — came  to  cloud  the  bright  prospect  which  was  opening 
before  him,  of  the  destinies  of  the  country  which  he  had  served  so 
well,  and  which  had  so  ill  rewarded  him,  and  of  his  own  land  which 
never  failed  to  recognize  his  admirable  qualities.  "  The  earl  of 
Portland  told  me,"  says  Burnet,  "  that  when  he  was  once  encourag- 
ing him,  from  the  good  state  his  affairs  were  in,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  take  more  heart,  the  king  answered  him, — that  he  knew 
death  was  that  which  he  had  looked  at  on  all  occasions  without 
terror ;  sometimes  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  delivered 

•Burnet.         '  '    Mbid.  Digitized  ^^^Ug  It: 

%  The  molt  that  raised  th«  hill  ovor  which  "  Sorrel  "  stumbled.^ 
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ont  of  all  hts  troubles ;  but  he  confessed  now  he  saw  another  scene^ 
and  could  wish  to  live  a  little  longer."  The  wish  was  not  granted 
by  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  the  afEairs  of  nations.  But  the  chief 
object  of  William's  life  was  in  great  part  accomplished.  The  union 
of  Europe  was  consolidated.  "  Just  as  the  last  hand  was  given  to 
this  immense  and  coipplicated  machine,  the  master  workman  died : 
but  the  work  was  formed  on  true  mechanical  principles,  and  it  was 
as  truly  wrought  It  went  by  the  impulse  it  had  received  from  the 
first  mover.  The  man  was  dead :  but  the  grand  alliance  survived, 
in  which  king  William  lived  and  reigned."  • 
•  Burke.    •'Regicide  Peace." 
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NOTE.— AN  ACT  FOR  THE  FURTHER  LIMITATION 
OF  THE  CROWN  AND  BETTER  SECURING  THE 
RIGHTS  AND  LIBERTIES  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 


Thb  Preamble  to  this  Act  recites  the  tenor  of  the  Statute  of  the  ist  of  William  »ud 
Mary  ;  and  sets  forth  that  the  late  queen  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester  being  dead,  the  king 
had  recommended  a  further  provision  for  the  Succession  of  the  Crown  : — 

**  Therefore  for  a  further  provision  of  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  Protestant 
line,  we,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
and  conunons  in  thb  present  Parliament  assembled,  do  beseech  your  majesty  that  it  may 
be  enacted  and  declared,  and  be  it  enacted  and  declared,  by  the  king's  most  excellent 
majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  com- 
mons in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  the 
most  excellent  princess  Sophia,  electress  and  duchess  dowager  of  Hanover,  daughter  of 
the  most  excellent  princess  Elizabeth,  late  queen  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  our  late  sov- 
ereign lord  king  James  the  first,  of  happy  memory,  be  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
next  in  succession  in  the  Protestant  line  to  the  imperial  crown  and  dignity  of  the  said 
realms  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  with  the  dominions  and  territories  theretmto  be- 
kmging.  after  his  majesty  and  the  princess  Ann  of  Denmark,  and  in  default  of  issue  of 
the  said  princess  Ann  and  of  his  majesty  respectively ;  and  that  from  and  after  the  decease 
of  his  said  majesty,  our  now  sovereign  lord,  and  of  her  royal  highness  the  princess  Ann  of 
Denmark,  and  for  default  of  issue  of  the  said  princess  Ann  and  of  his  majesty  respectively, 
the  crown  and  royal  government  of  the  said  kingdoms  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland, 
and  of  the  dominions  theretmto  belonging,  with  the  royal  state  and  dignity  of  the  said 
realms,  and  all  honours,  stylets  titles,  regalities,  prerogatives,  powers,  jurisdictions,  and 
authorities  to  the  same  belonging  and  appertaining,  shall  be,  remain,  and  continue  to  the 
said  most  excellent  princess  Sophia,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants.  And 
theretmto  the  said  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  shall  and  will,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  people  of  this  realm,  most  humbly  and  faithfully  submit  themselves,  their  heirs 
and  posterities,  and  do  faithfully  promise,  after  the  deceasies  of  his  majesty  and  her  roj'al 
highness,  and  the  failure  of  the  heirs  of  their  respective  bodies,  to  stand  to,  maintain  and 
defend  the  said  princess  Sophia,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  ProtesUnts,  according 
to  the  limitation  and  succesdon  of  the  crown  in  this  Act  specified  and  contained,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  powers,  with  their  lives  and  estates,  against  all  persons  whatsoever  that 
shall  attempt  anything  to  the  contrary. 

*'  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that  all  and  every  person  and  persons  who 
shall  or  may  take  or  inherit  the  said  crown  by  virtue  of  the  limitation  of  this  present  Act, 
and  is,  are,  or  shall  be  reconciled  to,  or  shall  hold  communion  with  the  See  or  Chureh  of 
Rome,  or  shall  profcM  the  Popish  religion,  or  shall  marry  a  Papist,  shall  be  subject  to 
such  incapacities  as  in  such  case  or  cases  are  by  the  said  recited  Act  (ist  Gul.  and  Mar.) 
provided,  enacted,  and  established.  And  that  every  king  and  queen  of  this  realm  who 
shall  come  to  and  succeed  in  the  imperial  crown  of  this  kingdom,  by  virtue  of  this  Act, 
shall  have  the  coronation  oath  administered  to  him,  her,  or  them,  at  their  respective  coro- 
nations, accordiogto  the  Act  of  Parliament  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  4us 
mi^esty  axid  the  said  late  queen  Mary,  entitled  '  an  Act  for  establishing  the  coronation 
oath,'  and  shall  make,  subscribe,  and  repeat  the  declaration  in  the  Act  first  above  recite^ 
mentioiied,  or  referred  to*  in  the  manner  and  form  thereby  prescribed. 
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"  And  whereas  it  is  rcquiy-ite  and  necessary  that  5omc  further  provision  be  naade  forse- 
curing  our  rehgion,  lawi,  ;.i.tl  i.uoriios,  from  and  .iftcr  the  death  nf  his  majesty  and  the 
princess  Ann  of  Denmark;  and  in  deft uU  cf  issue  nf  the  body  of  the  riidpinnce* 
and  t.f  his  nnjesty  resiicctively,  be  it  enacted  by  the  kin^.'s  m;>sl  excellent  maie«>lv,  by  a:  d 
with  the  advice  and  consent  cf  t!ic  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commonsi  ini>ari.z- 
ment  asscir.b.cil,  and  ly  the  auiliority  of  the  same, 

"  That  wlios^ever  shall  hereafier  come  to  the  possession  of  this  crown  sliall  Joia  in 
commmiion  \iilh  the  Church  of  Ejv.;land  as  by  law  established. 

"  Th.it  in  case  the  crown  and  imperial  dl:4iuty  cf  this  realm  shall  hereafter  come  to 
any  person,  not  being  a  native  of  this  kinf:d<nn  of  England,  this  nation  be  not  ob.i'^cJ  tj 
engage  in  any  war  f  ir  the  defence  <  f  a;iy  dnmirions  or  territories  which  do  not  bclo;  jrio 
the  crown  of  E.v^iand,  without  the  co:iscnt  of  Parliament, 

"  That  no  jicr^c  i',  who  shall  herer.ftcr  come  to  the  \  ossession  of  this  crown  shxl  :,o 
out  of  the  doininionsof  En^'jand,  Scot'an'',  or  Irelatd,  without  consent  cf  Par  iaraet :. 

"  That  fr{*m  and  rficr  the  time  that  the  fi.'-ther  liinlt^tlon  by  this  Act  sU  ill  tike  effect, 
all  matters  and  things  relating  to  tlic  wc!]-^;<;vcr;.iu^:  f  f  i!.I>  kiM^-cVm,  which  are  prorcy 
cognizable  in  the  privy  council  by  t!ic  'aw  v  ard  custf.ins  of  tlils  rca'm  shall  be  tra::vr C.d 
there,  and  all  resolutions  taken  tI\crcu;.oi)  i-Iia'.I  be  si^aedby  such  of  the  pri\y  counc!'.  :u 
Bhail  advise  and  consent  to  tlu-  same. 

"  That  after  the  said  limitation  sl»all  tal^c  effect  as  aforesaid,  no  person  bom  out  cf  the 
kingdoms  of  Eng'ai.d,  Scubnd,  or  Ireland,  or  the  domi:.itms  thereunto  belorql.r, 
(although  he  be  rrti  a  i^ -d  or  n'ade  a  denizen,  except  such  as  arc  bom  of  Er.f!  h 
parents),  shall  be  capable  to  be  (  f  tlie  privy  cnni.cil,  or  a  member  (  f  cither  hon.^c  rf  Pr- 
liament,  or  to  enjoy  any  office  or  place  of  trusl,  tillier  civil  or  military,  or  to  have  any 
grant  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  from  the  crown  to  himself,  or  to  any  other  or 
others  in  trust  for  him. 

"That  no  per>;on  who  has  an  cfHce  or  place  rf  profit  under  the  kinr,  or  recei\*e^a 
pension  from  the  crown,  shall  be  capable  (  f  serving  as  a  member  f  f  the  House  tf  Com- 
mons. 

"  That  after  the  said  limitation  shall  takecff'^t  as  aforesaid,  judgf.i,*  comrnissinrs  be 
made  quam  diu  se  bene  gesserint,  and  their  salaries  ascertained  and  established  ;  but  oi>on 
the  address  of  both  houses  of  Parliament  it  may  be  lawful  to  remove  them. 

"  That  no  pardon  under  the  great  seal  of  England  be  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by 
the  commons  in  Parliament. 

'*  And  whereas  the  laws  of  England  arc  the  birtlirijrht  of  the  people  thcrcrf,  and  all 
the  kings  and  queens  who  sliall  ascend  the  throne  cf  this  realm  ought  to  admitilstcr  the 
government  of  the  same  accordinp^  to  the  said  laws,  and  all  their  officers  and  mirtstcrs 
ought  to  serve  them  respectivt 'y  according  to  the  same,  the  said  lords  spiritual  and  t'*T> 
poral,  and  commons,  do  therefore  humbly  pray,  that  all  the  laws  and  statutes  of  tliis  rc:t*m 
for  securing  the  established  religion,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  thereof,  and 
all  other  laws  and  statutes  of  the  same  now  in  force,  may  be  ratified  and  confirmed.  And 
the  same  arc,  by  his  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  said  lords  spiritto) 
and  temporal,  and  commons,  and  by  authority-of  the  same,  ratified  aid  confirmed  accoi* 
ingly." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Accession  of  queen  Anne.— Her  declaration  to  the  Privy  Council. — Parliament  continues 
sitting. — Preponderance  of  Tories. — Marlborough  sent  as  envoy  to  the  States-Gen- 
eraJ. — War  declared. — Marlboroirjh's  fii^l  Campaign.— Expedition  to  Cadiz. — Vigo. 
— New  Parliament. — Tory  majority. —  VAU  against  Occasional  Conformity. — Defoe's 
Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters. — M.irlborou::h  created  a  Duke. — Revolt  in  the 
Cdvennes. — Mirlborou-^h's  second  Cami>al^i. — The  Mi-'lhuen  Treaty  with  Portugal. 
—Occasional  Conformity  Bill  again  rejected  by  the  Lords. — Ay'esbury  Election  Case. 
— ^Thc  Great  Storm. — Oaths  of  Witnesses.— Queen  Anne's  Bounty. — Touching  for 
the  Evi!.— Mny-Poles. 

"When  the  king  came  to  die/*  says  the  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
"  I  felt  nothing  of  that  satbfaction  which  I  once  thought  I  should 
have  had  upon  this  occasion  ;  and  my  lord  and  lady  Jersey's  wri- 
ting and  sending  perpetually  to  give  an  account  as  his  breath  grew 
shorter  and  shorter,  filled  me  with  horror."  It  is  tlie  common 
story  of  royal  death-beds.  *'  As  soon  as  the  breath  was  out  of  king 
WilHam,"  as  lord  Dartmouth  affirms,  *•  by  which  all  expectations 
from  him  were  at  an  end,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  drove  ha^d  to 
bring  the  first  tidings  to  St.  James's  ;  Avhere  he  prostrated  himself 
at  the  new  queen's  feet,  full  of  joy  and  duty."  *  From  Edward  III. 
to  William  III., — from  William  III.  to  George  IV., — it  was  ever 
the  same : 

*'  Gone  to  salute  the  rising  morn." 

That  Anne  should  have  dropped  a  tear  for  her  brother-in-law  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected.  Friends  they  had  never  been.  Since  the 
death  of  Mary  they  had  avoided  all  unseemly  differences.  Anne, 
subjected  to  the  will  of  a  domineering  favourite,  who  hated  William 
upon  the  well-known  principle  that  we  hate  those  whom  we  have 
injured,  could  form  no  independent  opinion  of  his  merits  as  a  king. 
She  regarded  hfm  as  a  disagreeable  man,  generally  sullen,  and 
rarely  civil.  His  appointment  of  Marlborough  in  the  summer  of 
1700  to  an  employment  of  high  trust,  had  probably  disposed  the 
new  queen  to  make  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  great  principles 
offorci^m  |X)licy  which  William  had  rendered  Innmnhant  by  his 
unshrinking  constancy.  It  has  been  attributed  to  ihe  foresight  of 
the  "  master  workman  "  in  the  Grand  Alliance,  that  he  appointed 
Marlborough  to  the  command  of  the  troops  sent  to  the  assistance 
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of  the  States-General,  because  he  knew  that  in  the  event  of  his  own 
demise,  the  favourite  of  his  successor  would  be  the  chief  moving 
power  in  English  affairs.  "  The  king  proposed,  by  this  early  step, 
to  engage  the  earl  so  much  in  the  war,  as  to  make  it  his  particular 
interest  to  pursue  it  with  vigour  in  the  succeeding  reign."  *  There 
was  not  an  hour  lost  in  declaring  the  policy  that  the  new  sovereign 
was  counselled  to  pursue.  On  the  evening  of  king  William's  death, 
queen  Anne,  when  the  Privy  Council  were  assembled  as  is  usual 
on  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  thus  spoke  upon  the  vital  question 
which  was  the  foremost  in  the  public  thought :  **  1  think  it  proper, 
upon  this  occasion  of  my  first  speaking  to  you,  to  declare  my  own 
opinion  of  the  importance  of  carrying  on  all  the  preparations  we 
are  making  to  oppose  the  great  power  of  France  ;  and  I  shall  lose 
no  time  in  giving  our  allies  all  assurances,  that  nothing  shall  be 
wanting  on  my  part  to  pursue  the  true  interest  of  England,  together 
with  theirs,  for  the  support  of  the  common  cause."  f 

By  a  Statute  of  1696,  which  had  regard  to  the  dangers  of  inva- 
sion or  conspiracy,  it  was  provided  that  Parliament  should  not  be 
dissolved  by  the  demise  of  ihe  Crown,  but  might  sit  for  six  months 
after,  unless  prorogued  or  dissolved.^  The  queen  went  to  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  nth  of  March.  She  spoke  of  the  late 
king  as  having  been  **  the  great  support,  not  only  of  these  kingdoms, 
but  of  all  Europe."  She  said  of  herself,  "  I  know  my  own 
heart  to  be  entirely  English."  Words  were  thus  put  into  Anne's 
mouth  which  gave  that  praise  to  William  which  could  not  be  withheld, 
and  stirred  up  prejudices  against  his  memory  which  her  Tory 
advisers  were  ready  to  keep  alive.  With  regard  to  foreign  affairs 
she  repeat«fd  the  sentiments  she  had  addressed  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. Within  five  days  the  earl  of  Marlborough  received  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  and  was  made  Captain-general  of  the  forces.  He 
probably  would  not  have  received  such  immediate  and  signal 
honour  and  preferment  if  he  had  not.  with  his  consummate  adroit- 
ness, made  the  queen  consider  that  he  belonged  to  the  party  for 
which  she  intended  her  chief  rewards.  "  As  soon  as  she  was  seated 
on  the  throne,"  sa3rs  the  wife  of  Marlborough,  "  the  Tories,  whom 
she  usually  called  by  the  agreeable  name  of  the   Church-party, 

♦  Onslow.     Note  on  Burnet,  vol.  v.  p.  7. 

t  Burnet  takes  occasion  to  mention  that  **  she  pronounced  this,  as  she  did  all  her  other 
speeches,  with  great  weight  and  authority,  and  with  a  softness  of  voice  and  sweetness  in 
the  pronuncbtion,  that  added  much  lif*  to  all  she  spoke."  Dartmouth  says  that  Amie 
was  taught  to  speak  by  Mrs.  Barry.  Onslow  relates  that  he  heard  her  speak  from  th« 
throne,  and  that  "  it  was  a  sort  of  charm.**  The  rare  faculty,  it  might  wtcaHf  has  do* 
toended  as  a  royal  inheritance  to  the  next  queen-regnant. 
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became  the  distinguished  objects  of  the  royal  favour."—"  I  am 
firmly  persuaded,  that,  notwithstanding  her  extraordinary  affection 
for  me," — adds  the  all-powerful  Mrs.  Morley  who  professed  Whig 
principles, — "  and  the  entire  devotion  which  my  lord  Marlborough 
and  my  lord  Godolphin  had  for  many  years  shown  to  her  service, 
they  would  not  have  had  so  great  a  share  of  her  favour  and  con- 
fidence, if  they  had  not  been  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  Tories." 
There  could  be  no  mistake  about  Anne's  general  preferences. 
Somers,  Halifax,  and  Orford  were  struck  out  of  the  lists  of  the 
Privy  Council.  Nottingham  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Seymour  Comptroller,  Rochester  was  continued  as  Lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland ;  Normanby,  another  violent  partisan,  had  the  Privy-seal. 
Gradually,  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  obtained  such  an  ascend- 
ancy as  drove  their  less-moderate  colleagues  from  office.  The 
Whigs  supported  their  war-policy.  The  favourite  says,  '*  I  resolved 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  queen's  reign,  to  try  whether  I  could 
not  by  degrees  make  impressions  on  her  mind  more  favourable  to 
the  Whigs."  Anne  could  not  help  "  being  extremely  concerned 
that  her  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  was.  so  partial  to  the  Wliigs,"  as  she 
writes  about  half  a  year  after  her  accession.  "  I  would  not  have 
you  and  your  faithful  Morley  differ  in  the  least  thing."  Something 
stronger  than  Mrs.  Freeman's  arts  drove  the  violent  Tories  from 
office.  Something  which  the  faithful  Morley  could  not  resist  gave 
the  Whigs  the  preponderance.  The  war  was  a  magnificent  success  ; 
and  public  opinion,  whatever  was  the  cost  of  the  war,  placed  the  party 
in  power  that  had  given  Marlborough  the  support  which  enabled 
him  to  win  Blenheim  and  Ramlfes.  Godolphin  and  the  Duke  be- 
came united  with  the  Whigs.  The  Tories  had  their  business  to  per- 
form of  stirring-up  new  contests  at  home  for  what  were  called  "high- 
flying" principles  ;  and  the  Jacobites  were  not  yet  weary  of  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  son  James  II.  should  again  have  a 
clear  stage  to  vindicate  the  great  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
and  to  overturn  the  notions  of  constitutional  liberty  and  religious 
toleration  that  had  taken  root  under  what  they  deemed  the  usurpa- 
tion of  1689. 

Before  the  end  of  March  Marlborough  had  been  sent  as  an 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the  States-General.  On  the  31st  of  March, 
he  delivered  a  speech  to  their  "  High  and  mighty  Lordships,"  in 
which  he  declared  the  resolution  of  his  queen  to  maintain  the 
alliances  which  **  king  William  of  glorious  memory  "  had  formed, 
and  to  enter  into  such  other  alliances  as  might  most  conduce  to 
the  interests  of  both  nations,  and  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  of 
Europe.  Marlborough  did  not  stay  more  than  a^wei^  in  Holland; 
Vol.  v.— 8 
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but  he  arranged  for  a  joint  declaration  of  war  against  France  by 
England,  the  States,  and  the  Emperor,  on  the  same  day,  May  4th  ;* 
and  he  concerted  the  plan  of  the  first  warlike  operations.  The 
skilful  negotiator  left  the  Hague  on  the  3rd  of  April.  On  the  4th 
of  May  war  was  proclaimed  with  the  usual  solemnities  in  West- 
minster and  the  City  of  London.  The  Parliament  was  prorogued 
on  the  25th  of  May.  It  was  dissolved  on  the  2nd  of  July.  The 
Civil  List  that  had  been  granted  to  king  William  was  continued  to 
queen  Anne.  Her  majesty  was  empowered  to  apf)oint  Comniis- 
sioners  to  treat  for  Union  between  England  and  Scotland,  not  with- 
out some  insolent  reflections  from  sir  Edward  Seymour  and  others, 
in  the  same  coarse  and  haughty  spirit  which  had  greatly  irritated 
the  Scotch  in  1700.  The  queen's  speech  at  the  close  of  the  Ses- 
sion was  somewhat  ambiguous  on  one  point:  "  I  shall  be  very  care- 
ful to  preserve  and  maintain  the  Act  of  Toleration,  and  to  set  the 
minds  of  all  xny  people  at  quiet :  My  own  principles  must  al\vays 
keep  me  entirely  firm  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  will  incline  me  to  countenance  those  who  have  the  sincerest 
zeal  to  support  it." 

When  we  open  the  valuable  collection  of  Marlborough's  Letters 
and  Dispatches,!  we  at  once  perceive  the  high  position  in  which 
he  is  recognised  by  the  princes  and  states  of  the  Alliance.  Imme- 
diately on  his  return  from  Holland,  we  find  him  writing  from  St. 
James's  to  the  king  of  Prussia  and  elector  of  Hanover,  as  one 
speaking  with  authority  about  "■  the  common  cause."  Marlborough 
left  London  on  the- 1 8th  of  May;  was  detained  at  Margate  by  con- 
trary winds  ;  but  soon  after  his  arrifal  at  the  Hague  was  appointed 
by  the  States  as  Generalissimo  of  all  their  forces.  He  appears  to 
have  succeeded,  as  if  by  common  consent,  to  the  power  which  was 
wielded  by  king  William — he,  a  man  who  had  fought  his  way  x\p  to 
promotion  by  no  very  honourable  means  ;  who  had  alienated  two 
kings  by  his  treachery ;  who  was  known  to  have  the  most  especial 
eye  to  his  own  interests  ;  who  had  not  acquired  any  high  lepulalion 
as  a  general,  though  no  doubt  from  want  of  opportunity  ;  hut  who 
was  now  considered  to  have  the  entire  favour  of  the  new  sovereign 
of  England,  and,  what  was  of  no  small  importance,  had  been 
trusted  by  William  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  had  justified 
the  trust  by  his  consummate  aijility.  Marlborough  went  vigorously 
to  the  work  before  him.     He  drew  the  allied  forces  together,  so  as 

♦  This  is  the  date  used  for  this  declaration,  according;  to  the  Old  Style,  whkh  we  must 
still  follow,  to  prevent  discrepancies  iu  dates.  After  1700  the  difference  between  Oldand 
New  Style  is  eleven  days.    Tlie  4tl>  of  May  Old  Style,  is  the  15th  of  May  New  Style. 

t  "  Letters  and  Dispatches  of  John  Churchill,  first  Duke  of  Marlborough,  froni  ijm  to 
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to  be  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  iie  carried  Venloo  by  storm 
on  the  i8th  of  September,  when,  as  he  writes  to  Nottingham,  the 
secretary  of  state,  -  the  English  grecadiers  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  that  entered  the  fort."  He  besieged  and  took  Kuremoncie 
and  Stevens  wart.  He  captured  Li^ge  by  storm  on  the  23rd  of 
October,  the  English  being  the  first  that  got  upon  the  breach  ;  and 
in  a  few  days  afterwards  the  castle  of  the  Chartreuse  was  surren- 
dered to  him.  In  these  operations  he  had  the  same  aid  that  wns 
so  valuable  to  William — the  scientific  knowledge  of  Cohorn,  the 
great  rival  of  Vauban.  Mariborough,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
had  an  adventure,  in  which  he  was  compared  to  Csesar  amongst 
the  pirates.  He  was  seized  in  a  boat,  as  he  was  going  down  tlic 
Maese,  by  a  body  of  French  |xiriisans,  and  after  some  detention 
escaped,  after  lieing  j>lundered  by  those  who  did  not  know  the 
value  of  the  man  they  had  intercepted.  For  a  short  time  the  Allies 
were  in  consternation.  But  Marlborough  safely  returned  to  Lon* 
don,  to  receive  high  honours  and  rewards.  Whilst  he  was  fighting 
at  Li^ge,  and  only  a  fe.v  hours  before  the  surrender  of  the  f)lace, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Nottingharh  which  shows  how  thorougldy  he 
had  bis  eye  upon  all  the  distant  arrangements  for  carrying  on  a  vig- 
orous war:  '*  I  had  written  a  ver>'  long  letter  in  answer  to  two  of 
your  lordship's  ;  but  yours  of  the  6th  of  October,  which  I  received 
this  morning,  that  brings  the  ill  news  of  Cadiz,  has  made  me  burn 
my  letter,  most  of  it  being  my  thoughts  of  what  1  wished  might  !:e 
done  if  we  had  been  successful.  I  am  sorry  from  my  heart  if  it 
proves  otherwise."  He  was  not  one  to  be  daunted  by  misfortune. 
He  might  have  learnt  the  value  of  perseverance  from  the  great  ex- 
ample of  the  man  who  took  Namur  after  he  had  been  defeated  at 
Landen.  "  I  hope  ill  success  will  not  hinder  you  from  advancing 
with  sea  and  land  officers,  if  this  matter  be  capable  of  being  re- 
trieved." ♦ 

The  ill  success  at  Cadiz  was  the  failure  of  an  expedition  which 
had  been  planned  by  king  William.  It  was  carried  out  with  the 
usual  results  of  divided  counsels  and  separate  commands.  A  large 
combmed  fleet  of  Dutch  and  English  ships,  with  fourteen  thousand 
troops  of  both  nations  on  board,  after  many  delays  had  reached 
the  bay  of  Cadiz  on  the  iSth  of  August.  There  was  a  commander 
of  the  fleet,  sir  George  Rooke ;  and  there  was  a  superior  com*^ 
mander  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  the  duke  of  Ormond.  There 
was  an  English  general  and  a  Dutch  general  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  contingents.  Three  days  were  spent  in  debate  upoa 
the  plans  to  be  pursued.    The  leaders  were  "  not  only  divided,  ^ea 
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against  land,  but  land  against  land,  and  sea  against  sea."  •  They 
knew  nothing  of  the  localities  where  they  proposed  to  disembark, 
and  nothing  of  the  force  that  might  be  brought  against  them.  The 
marquis  of  Villadaria,  the  captain-general  of  Andalusia,  was  a  man 
of  energy  and  military  skill.  He  had  roused  the  population  ;  and 
when  some  troops  had  landed  and  marched  to  Port  St  Mary's,  an 
unwalled  place — which  safe  course  had  been  preferred  to  a  descent 
upon  the  Isle  of  Leon,  and  a  vigorous  attack  upon  Cadiz — they 
found  the  old  town  deserted.  There  was,  however,  abundance  of 
specie  and  other  valuables  there,  to  satisfy  a  rapacious  soldiery, 
under  very  imperfect  discipline.  The  prince  of  Darmstadt  had 
joined  the  expedition,  in  the  hope  that  the  Andalusians  would  de- 
clare for  the  cause  of  the  Austrian  archduke,  who  claimed  the  title 
of  king  of  Spain.  The  Spaniards  were  disgusted  by  the  outrages 
of  those  who  held  out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  people,  but 
acted  as  brutal  enemies.  No  serious  attempt  was  made  to  accomplish 
some  object  worthy  of  such  an  armament  If  the  army  remained 
longer  on  shore  the  probability  was  that  they  would  have  become 
wholly  undisciplined,  and  have  fallen  sacrifices  to  the  just  revenge 
of  the  indignant  |)opulation.  The  troops  re-embarked  in  the  mid- 
dle of  September.  But  there  was  a  prize  yet  to  be  reached.  The 
Spanish  fleet,  which  yearly  arrived  from  the  Indies,  laden  with  bul- 
lion and  rich  merchandise,  finding  Cadiz  blockaded,  had  run  into 
Vigo.  It  was  against  the  monopoly  of  the  Cadiz  merchants  that 
any  other  port  should  receive  these  annual  treasures.  The  galle- 
ons could  not  land  their  cargoes  until  the  tardy  officials  at  Madrid 
had  given  permission.  Ormond  and  Rooke  had  obtained  informa- 
tion that  there  were  richer  trophies  to  be  won  than  the  honour  of 
fighting  for  the  stronghold  of  Cadiz.  They  made  for  Vigo,  which, 
during  their  useless  sojourn  at  Port  St  Mary's,  had  been  strength- 
ened, and  a  boom  thrown  across  tlie  harbour.  Two  thousand  men 
were  landed.  The  galleons  fled  down  the  bay,  and  attempted  to 
put  some  of  their  valuable  cargo  on  shore.  The  English  squad- 
ron pursued  them ;  and  then  the  Spaniards  threw  their  wealth  into 
the  sea,  and  fired  their  ships.  Six  galleons  were  seized  by  the 
English,  and  seven  French  ships  of  war.  The  loss  of  life  on  the 
side  of  the  Spaniards  and  French  was  terrific.  The  destruction 
of  property  was  immense,  exceeding  eight  million  dollars.  Much 
of  the  treasure  taken  was  embezzled.  "  The  public  was  not  much 
enriched  by  this  extraordinary  capture,  yet  the  loss  our  enemies 
made  by  it  was  a  vast  one.'*  f 

*  **  Letter  of  Cokmel  Stanhope,  quoted  in  Lord  Mahon's  **  War  of  the  Succeaioo," 
P-  47»  [f,  BumeC,  yol.  v.  p.  45. 
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The  first  Parliament  of  queen  Anne  met  on  the  20th  o£  Octo- 
ber. Harley  was  chosen  Speaker.  The  royal  speech  contained 
no  decided  expression  which  could  indicate  what  temper  of  the 
Houses  would  be  most  agreeable  to  the  Court.  It  was  well  known 
that  there  would  be  a  large  Tory  majority.  It  was  now  thought 
desirable  by  this  majority  to  compliment  the  queen  upon  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war  under  the  command  of  Marlborough,  and  to  insult 
the  memory  of  him  whose  firmness  and  perseverance  had  alone 
enabled  England  and  Holland  to  hold  in  check  the  power  of 
France.  It  was  carried  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  against  eighty,  that  these  words  should  be  used  in 
their  Address  to  the  queen:  "The  wonderful  progress  of  your 
majesty's  arms,  under  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough, 
have  signally  retrieved  the  ancient  honour  and  glory  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation."  Those  who  proposed  to  substitute  the  word  "  main- 
iaimd^''  had  to  learn  that  the  grave  is  no  shelter  from  the  violence 
of  party-spirit  This  was  harmless  malice.  But  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  the  gratification  of  the  old  hatred  of  a  constitu- 
tional king,  when  the  queen  was  told,  in  the  same  Address,  that 
as  she  had  always  been  an  illustrious  ornament  to  the  Church,  "  we 
promise  ourselves,  that,  in  your  reign,  we  shall  see  it  perfectly  re- 
stored to  its  due  rights  and  privileges." 

Under  the  Toleration  Act  of  1689,  the  Protestant  Dissenters, 
a  numerous  and  wealthy  body,  had  been  relieved  "  from  the  penal- 
ties of  certain  laws,"  as  the  title  of  that  Act  expressed.  Dissent- 
ing ministers  might  teach  and  preach,  having  subscribed  some  of 
the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  their  followers  were 
free  to  frequent  conventicles,  having  subscribed  the  Declaration 
against  Popery,  prescribed  by  the  Statutes  of  Charles  II.  Com- 
plying with  these  requisitions,  the  officers  of  Corporations  were 
open  to  the  very  influential  class  that  differed  in  some  points  from 
the  Established  Church  under  various  denominations.  In  1697  a 
a  violent  excitement  was  produced  in  the  city  of  London,  by  the 
Lord-mayor,  sir  Humphrey  Edwin,  attending  a  Meeting-House, 
with  the  trappings  of  his  office — a  circumstance  which  Swift  had 
\ti  mind  when  he  told  "  how  Jack's  tatters  came  into  fashion  in 
court  and  city ;  how  he  got  upon  a  great  horse,  and  ate  custard."* 
During  the  reign  of  William,  the  feud  between  the  Church  and 
Dissent  was  confined  to  the  preachers  and  the  pamphleteers.  The 
State  looked  on  without  taking  any  part  in  the  quarrel  about  Occa- 
sional Conformity,  by  which  the  Dissenters  kept  their  share  of 
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civil  power,  without  compromising,  as  most  of  them  believed,  their 
rights  of  conscience.  But  wiien  Anne  came  to  the  throne,  the 
High  Church  party  were  for  extreme  measures  against  the  sepa- 
ratists ;  and  one  of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  Tory  ministry  in 
the  new  Parliament  was  to  bring  in  a  Dill  to  prevent  Occasional 
Conformity.  The  spirit  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  was  roused 
from  its  long  sleep*  Not  only  were  holders  of  office  to  be  subject 
to  the  Test  Act,  but  also  all  electors  for  boroughs.  To  enter  a 
Dissenting  place  of  worship  after  having  Once  taken  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church,  was  to  be  punished  with 
heavy  fines,  and  with  transportation  upon  a  repetition  of  the 
offence.  The  Bill  was  quickly  passed  by  large  majorities  of  the 
Commons.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the'  majority  of  spirit- 
ual peers  were  distinguished"  f<ir  their  moderation-^where  the 
learning  of  Somers  and  the  eloquence  of  Halifax  had  their  due 
weight — the  factions  of  the  Lower  House  were  met  with  a  firm 
and  temperate  resistance,  although  the  Whigs  were  not  strong 
enough  to  throw  out  the  Bill.  Amendments  were  introduced  by 
the  Peers,  which  the  Commons  indi<rnantly  rejected.  Conferences 
then  took  place  between  the  two  Houses,  in  which  the  qnestion 
was  debated  with  great  pertinacity  bn  both  sides ;  but  in  which  the 
Lords  manifested  a  regard  for  civil  rights,  a  hatred  of  extreme 
penalties,  and  a  respect  for  religious  Hbert)%  whkh  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  power 
in  the  state  which  does  not  directly  represent  the  popular  interest 
is  necessarily  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  We  may 
judge  of  the  masterly  reasoning  upon  which  the  Peers  defended 
their  amendments  by  the  following  passage  :  "  The  Lords  think  an 
Englishman  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  more  unhappy  condition,  than 
to  be  put  by  law  under  an  incapacity  to  serve  his  prince  and  coun- 
try; and  therefore  nothing  but  a  crime  of  the  most  detestable 
nature  ought  to  put  him  under  such  a  disability  :  they  who  think 
the  lacing  present  at  a  Meeting  to  be  so  high  a  crime,  can  hardly 
think  that  a  toleration  of  such  Meetings  ought  to  continue  long ; 
and  yet  the  Bill  says,  *  The  Act  of  Toleration  ought  to  be  kept  in- 
violate.'"* 

The  chief  business  of  the  Session  was  this  great  battle  of  prin- 
ciple. The  lords  insisted  on  adhering  to  their  amendments.  The 
Commons  persisted  in  rejecting  them.  The  Court  made  every 
effort  to  get  the  Bill  passed  in  the  Lords, — the  prince  of  Denmark, 
though  not  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  being  an  occasional  cort- 
iprmist  himself,  having  voted  for  it  as  a  peer  of .  Parliametit     But  the 
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vote  of  adhering  was  carried  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  one. 
The  battle  ot  the  Press  was  as  violent  as  that  of  the  Farhament. 
1  he  most  remarkable  production  of  the  time  was  Defoe's  *'  The 
Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters."  It  is  seldom  that  irony  can 
be  sustained  through  many  pages ;  but  the  power  which  this  great 
writer  possessed  in  his  fictitious  naxratives,  of  giving  a  reality  to 
imaginary  e'vcnts  and  persons,  enabled  him  to  adopt  the  tone  of  a 
violent  liigh-churchman,  and  carry  forward  the  declamation  of  the 
party  into  an  extravagance  which  made  the  general  argument 
odious  and  ridiculous.  It  was  the  most  successful  literary  hoax 
ever  perpetrated.  Furious  Churchrnen  applauded  the  pamphlet. 
Sensitive  Dissenters  were  indignant  at  the  terms  in  which  they  were 
denounced.  Dull  moderate  men  stood  aghast  at  tlie  monstrous 
cruelty  and  wickedness  of  tliese  "  Proposals  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Church,"  which  thus  argued  :  '*  If  the  .gallows  instead  of  the. 
compter,  and  the  gallies  instead  of  the  fines,  were  tlie  reward  of 
going  to  a  conventicle  to  preach  or  hear,  there  would  not  be  so 
many  sufferer^ ;  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  is  over;  they  that  go  to 
church  to  be  chosen  sheriffs  and  mayors  would  go  to  forty  churches 
rather  than  be  hanged."  When  the  hoax  was  discovered,  the  rage 
of  the  followers  of  Sacheverell  and  other  haters  of  toleration  was 
unbounded.  A  reward  of  Fifty  Pounds  was  offered  by  proclama- 
tion for  the  apprehension  of  Daniel  Defoe,  "charged  with  writing 
a  scandalous  and  seditious  pamphlet  entitled  The  Shortest  Way 
with  the  Dissenters  :  " — "a  middle  aged  spare  man,  about  forty 
years  old."  The  House  of  Commons  voted  the  little  book  to  be 
burnt  by  the  hangman.  Defoe  was  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey 
Sessions  in  February,  1 703,  and  was  brought  to  trial  in  July.  He  ac- 
knowledged himself  to  have  written  this  piece  of  exquisite  banter. 
To  us  who  live  in  better  times,  which  we  owe  as  much  to  the  Press 
as  to  the  Parliament,  it  is  inconceivable  that  all  parlies  did  not 
laugh  at  Defoe's  wit.  He  was  found  guilty ;  and  was  sentenced 
to  a  fine,  to  stand  three  times  in  the  Pillor\-,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
during  the  queen's  pleasure,  Defoe  was  pilloried,  on  three  suc- 
cessive days,  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  at  the  Conduit  at  Cheajjside, 
and  at  Temple  Bar,  On  the  first  day  of  this  exhibition  he  publish- 
ed his  '*  Hymn  to  the  Pillory."  His  was  the  spirit  that,  in  every 
age  in  England,  has  made  oppression  recoil  upon  the  oppressor. 
The  Hymn  was  read  as  its  author  stood  before  the  crowd  not 
jgnominiously : 

"  Earless  on  high  stood  unabashed  Dcioc." 

Pope  meant  this  for  contempt.     The  more  equal  judgment  of  an) 
oth&r  ag^  receives  it  as  praise,  and  reads  **  fearless,' '^not  Earless  ^ 
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— "  unabashed  by,  and  unabated  in  his  contempt  for,  Tyranny  and 
Dulness."* 

"  The  earl  of  Marlborough  is  Grand  Vizier,  as  you  may  imagine^' 
writes  a  political  observer  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Anne.f 
The  successes  of  his  jfirst  campaign  encouraged  the  queen  to 
shower  honours  upon  her  favourite's  husband,  which  left  nothing 
higher  in  her  gift  for  the  triumphs  of  his  subsequent  career.  On 
the  loth  of  December,  1702,  her  majesty  announced  to  the  Com- 
mons that  for  the  eminent  services  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  she 
had  thought  fit  to  grant  him  the  title  of  Duke.  But  the  queen 
went  further.  She  said  she  had  granted  the  duke  five  thousand  a 
year  from  the  revenues  of  the  Post  Office.  The  Commons  de- 
murred to  this  grant ;  and  Marlborough  received  the  first  check  to 
that  avidity  for  money,  which  was  one  of  the  conspicuous  faults  of 
his  character.  The  cold  supp>ort  he  obtained  from  his  Tory  friends 
was  not  to  be  readily  forgiven.  His  views,  moreover,  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  were  far  more  comprehensive  than  the  views  of  the 
administration.  Louis  XIV.  had  renewed  the  horrible  persecu- 
tions of  the  French  Protestants  in  Languedoc.  In  his  anxiety  to, 
conclude  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  William  III.  had  made  no  stipula- 
tions for  the  free  exercise  of  the  reformed  faith  in  the  provinces  of 
France.  His  attention  was  called  to  this  omission  by  Heinsius,  as 
the  States  were  on  the  point  of  signing  the  Treaty.  But  the  com- 
munication to  William  was  too  late :  "  God  grant,"  he  replies, 
"  that  some  expedient  may  have  been  found  before  you  can  recei^'c 
this  letter,  for  it  will  probably  not  reach  you  till  after  midnight,  and 
consequently  not  till  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  fijqed  for  the 
signature  of  the  Treaty.  J  In  1702  a  serious  revolt  of  the  perse- 
cuted Protestants  broke  out  in  the  C^vennes,  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  Languedoc.  The  poor  mountaineers,  who  held  their  reli- 
gious meetings  in  solitarj'^  places,  were  again  to  be  converted  by 
the  "  booted  missionaries  "  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Their 
dangers  called  forth  a  spirit  of  fanaticism,  such  as  had  characterized 
the  Cameronians  of  Scotland.  They  had  prophets  amongst  them. 
They  looked  for  miracles  to  be  wrought  in  th^ir  favour.  There 
was  a  ruthless  bigot  in  the  Cfevennes,  the  Arch-priest  Du  Chaila, 
who  had  been  the  persecutor  of  the  Protestants  there  from  the  time 
of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  In  1702  this  detestable 
fanatic  was  endeavouring  to  tread  out  the  fanaticism  of  his  victims 

*  "  Historical  and  Biographical  Essajrs,"  by  John  Forater,  vol.  ii.  p.  50.  It  is  curioua 
that  Mr.  Wilson  quotes  the  line  as  ii  Pope  had  really  written  "  fearless,"  and  had  not  fal> 
•i^ed  the  izct  by  assuming  that  Defoe  had  his  ears  cut  off,  as  Prynne's  were. 
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by  unheard-of  cruelties.  He  subjected  his  prisoners  to  frightful 
tortures.  He  flogged  and  mutilated  young  children,  to  obtain  in- 
formation of  the  concealment  of  preachers.  His  atrocities  at 
length  received  their  reward.  He  had  imprisoned  in  his  cha- 
teau— a  strong  place,  capable  of  resisting  any  ordinary  attack — a 
number  of  Protestants,  whom  he  intended  to  put  to  death,  as  1  e 
had  put  to  death  a  young  girl  six  months  before.  The  peasantry 
surrounded  the  chiteau ;  forced  the  gates  with  a  rude  battering- 
ram  ;  set  the  building  on  fire  ;  and  murdered  the  Arch-priest  as  he 
attempted  to  escape.  The  insurrection  now  became  general. 
Leaders  sprang  up,  who  organized  the  embittered  mountaineers. 
The  contest  seriously  distracted  the  attention  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, and  was  so  far  favourable  to  the  Allies.  Marlborough 
desired  to  render  assistance  to  the  insurgents.  Nottingham,  and 
the  other  Tory  ministers,  would  not  sanction  any  rebellion  against 
a  legitimate  king.  The  civil  war  in  the  C6vennes,  when  it  first 
broke  out,  was  looked  upon  as  an  effort  of  despair,  which  would 
quickly  end  in  massacres  and  executions.     It  was  at  its  height  in 

1703,  when  the  Camisards,as  the  insurgents  were  denominated, 
were  opposed,  under  the  leadership  of  a  young  man  named  Cava- 
lier, to  a  Mjirshal  of  France,  with  twelve  thousand  veteran  troops 
under  his  command.  Cavalier,  who  as  a  boy  had  tended  sheep  on 
his  native  hills,  had  fled  from  the  persecution  which  threatened  his 

-  home,  and  had  apprenticed  himself  to  a  baker  at  Geneva.  He  was 
in  his  twentieth  year  when  he  suddenly  appeared  again  in  his  birth- 
place, and  became  the  head  of  the  most  daring  band  of  insurgents. 
There  is  no  romance  more  interesting  than  the  adventures  of  this 
baker^s  boy,  who  displayed  a  courage,  a  sagacity,  and  a  military 
genius,  which  compelled  Marshal  de  Montrevel  to  give  up  in  despair 
his  system  of  terror  and  wholesale  destruction  by  fire  and  sword. 
He  was  recalled,  and  Marshal  Villars  was  substituted,  who  adopted 
milder  measures.     Cavalier  concluded  a  negotiation  with  Villars  in 

1704.  The  allies  could  render  him  no  assistance,  such  as  he  had  ex- 
pected. The  revolt  had,  in  some  degree,  worn  itself  out.  Villars 
promised  amnesty,  with  free  egress  to  those  who  chose  to  emigrate, 
and  a  toleration  of  religion.  The  youth  on  whom  the  marshal  of 
France  looked  with  wonder,  that  he  should  have  succeeded  so  long  in 
defying  the  armies  of  the  great  monarch,  trusted  to  French  diplom- 
acy without  receiving  any  guarantees  for  the  performance  of  the 
conditions  which  he  required.  They  were  partially  adhered  to  ;  but 
the  promise  to  the  Protestants  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
was  soon  broken.  Cavalier's  own  comrades  were  indignant  with 
him  for  making  terms  at  all     Another  chief,  Roland,  continued 
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the  war.  Roland  was  killed  in  1704.  The  fire  in  the  C^vennes 
"  was  covered  up  rather  than  extinguished,"  says  Hurnet.  Cavalier 
afterwards  served  in  Spain  ;  subsequently  entered  the  English  ser- 
vice ;  and  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  as  governor  of  Jersey,  with 
the  rank  of  a  major  general.* 

The  campaign  of  1703  was  as  barren  of  any  signal  advanta_q:es 
to  the  arms  of  the  Allies  as  to  the  arms  of  France.  The  parlia- 
ment had  voted  an  augmentation  of  troops,  and  there  was  no  want 
of  decision  on  the  part  of  Marlborough,  to  employ  tlic  forces  of 
which  he  had  the  command  in  the  manner  most  Hkely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  a  great  result.  "  Our  affairs  go  very  ill  Jn  Germany,*' 
he  wrote  to  Nottingham  on  the  26th  of  March.f  The  elector  of 
Bavaria  had  now  proclaimed  his  adhesion  to  France  ;  had  surprised 
the  strong  fortress  of  Ulm ;  and  by  effecting  a  communication 
with  the  French  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  had  opened  a  way  for  the 
armies  of  Louis  to  the  Centre  of  Germany.  The  French  forces  un- 
der Boufflers  in  the  Netherlands  threatened  Holland;  and  Marl- 
borough was  desirous  of  attacking  them,  whilst  the  stronger  French 
armies  were  otherwise  engaged.  The  States-General  pressed  upon 
him  the  desirableness  of  securitig  Bonn,  which  capitula,ted  after  a 
short  siege.  Three  months  later  Huy  -was  surrendered  to  the 
Allies.  But  these  successes  were  of  comparatively  small  imporf, 
Marlborough  had  been  in  anxious  correspondence  with  Coehorn 
on  a  matter  which  he  repeatedly  terms  *'  le  grand  dessein,"  and  *'Ia 
grande  affaire."  t  Marlborough  and  Coehorn  had  matured  a  plan 
for  attacking  Antwerp,  and  carrying  the  war  into  Flanders.  The 
failure  is  attributed  by  Marlborough  to  "  M.  de  Coehorn's  stubborn- 
ness, and  the  dissensions  amongst  the  generals."  He,  therefore, 
had  to  return  towards  the  Maese  ;  arid  having  taken  Huy,  to  pr«v- 
pose  some  other  plan  that  would  have  terminated  the  year  with  an 
energetic  operation  that  promised  success.  The  duke  proposed, 
in  a  council  of  ^^'ar,  on  the  20th  of  August,  to  attack  the  French 
lines  between  Mehaigne  and  Leuwe.  This  plan  was  agreed  to  by 
the  generals  in  command  of  the  forces  of  Denmark,  Luneburg, 
and  Hesse,  as  well  as  by  the  English  generals.  The  French  care- 
fully avoided  a  battle,  and  were  safe  beyond  their  lines,  which 
Marlborough  desired  to  force.  The  plan  was  submitted  to  the 
States-General,  and  was  by  them  rejected.  They  wanted  another 
fortress,  Limbourg,  to  be  taken,  which  Marlborough  said  could  be 
accomplished  by  a  detachment  of  the  army.     The  great  general 

•  Cavalier  wrote  an  account  of  the  Wars  iti  the  C^vcnnes.  There  is  an  excellent  notic* 
oCthis  remarkabl*;  man  by  Mr.  Kemble,  "  Slate  Papers,*'  p.  384  to  .131. 
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was  naturally  irritated  by  this  interference  with  bis  plans  ;  but  he 
submitted.  Marlborough  wrote  to  their  Hii^h  Mightinesses  that, 
from  the  undoubted  information  lie  had  received  of  the  situation 
of  the  enemy,  the  design  was  not  only  practicable,  but  almost  sure 
of  sut:cess.  •*  The  opportunity  is  lost,  and  1  wish  from  my  heart 
that  there  will  be  no  cause  for  repentance  when  it  is  too  late."  * 
He  attacked  Limbourg,  which  surrendered  after  a  short  siege.  In 
the  next  campaign,  Marlborough  laid  his  plans  with  such  secresy, 
and  carried  them  out  with  such  promptitude,  that  the  States-Gen- 
eral had  scarcely  time  to  find  fault  with  the  independence  of  his 
movements  before  they  heard  of  their  complete  success. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  the  queen  opened  the  second  Session 
of  her  first  Parliament.  The  foreign  policy  which  she  announced 
assumed  larger  projX)rtions  than  the  object  which  had  been  orig- 
inally detined  for  tlie  war.  Its  object  was  no  longer  simply  "to 
resist  the  great  power  of  France,"  but  "fpr  recovering  the  mon- 
archy of  Spain  from  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  restoring  it  to  the 
House  of  Austria,"  The  queen  announced  that  she  had  made  a 
treaty  for  this  object  with  the  king  of  Portugal ;  and  that  subsidies 
would  be  required  for  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  declared  his  in» 
tention  to  join  the  Alliance.  The  principles  of  the  agreement  with 
Portugal  were  laid  down  in  what  is  known  as  the  Methuen  Treaty, 
^  called  after  the  name  of  the  ambiissaclor  who  negotiated  it, — and 
that  treaty,  and  its  effect -uppn  the  commerce  o£  England  and  the 
habits  of  her  people,  lasted  through  five  generations  even  to  the 
present  time.  The  wines  of  Portugal  were  to  be  admitted  upon 
the  payment  of  a  duty  33^^  percent,  less  than  the  duty  paid  upon 
French  wines ;  and  tlie  woollen  cloths  of  England,  which  had  been 
prohibited  in  Portugal  for  twenty  years,  were  to  be  admitted  upon 
terms  of  proportionate  advantage.  Up  to  that  time  the  Claret  of 
France  had  been  the  beverage  of  the  wine-drinkers  of  England. 
From  1703  Port  established  itself  as  what  Defoe  calls  '*  our  general 
draught."  In  all  commercial  negotiations  with  France  the  Methuen 
Treaty  stood  in  the  way ;  for  the  preferential  duty  was  continued 
till  1 831.  France  invariably  pursued  a  system  of  retaliation.  It 
was  a  point  of  patriotism  for  the  Englishman  to  hold  firm  to  his 
Port.  The  habit  was  established  ;  and  even  now,  when  the  vine- 
growers  of  France,  and  the  Iron-masters  of  England,  are  equally 
desirous  that  commercial  restrictions  should  be  removed,  it  is  in 
vain  to  say,  as  Hume  said  more  than  a  century  ago,  "  We  lost  the 
French  markets  for  our  woollen  manufactures,  and  transferred  the 
commerce  of   wine   to  Spain  and    Portugal,  where  we   buy  worse  ^ 
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The  arch-duke  Charles  of  Austria  was  now  hailed  as  king 
Charles  of  Spain.  He  came  to  England  on  the  26th  of  December. 
On  the  29th  he  was  entertained  for  two  days  by  the  queen  at  Wind- 
sor. Her  majesty,  according  to  the  official  account  in  the  London 
Gazette,  received  at  their  first  meeting  the  compliment  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  "acknowledging  his  great  obligations  to  her  for  her 
generous  protection  and  assistance."  He  was  all  courtesy  and 
humility.  He  would  scarcely  take  the  right  hand  of  the  queen  at 
table ;  and  "  after  supper  he  would  not  be  satisfied  till  after  great 
compliments  he  had  prevailed  with  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to 
give  him  the  napkin,  which  he  held  to  her  majesty  when  she 
washed."  Had  the  new  king,  without  a  kingdom,  stayed  long 
enough  in  England  to  observe  the  temper  of  the  Parliament  and 
the.  people,  he  might  have  felt  that  her  majesty's  "generous  pro- 
tection and  assistance  "  was  not  the  only  thing  to  be  considered  m 
our  insular  politics.  At  this  time,  the  famous  Leibnitz,  whose 
acquirements  as  a  philosopher  did  not  interfere  with  his  keen 
calculations  upon  political  affairs,  wrote  from  Berlin,  "  the  great 
animosity  that  prevails  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  gives 
many  people  a  bad  opinion  of  the  affairs  of  England."  *  How 
could  the  people  of  the  continent  understand  these  affairs  ?  Here 
was  England  engaged  in  the  greatest  war,  and  committed  to  the 
most  complicated  alliances,  of  any  period  of  her  history,  and  her 
government  was  making  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  disturi>  the 
internal  tranquillity  which  had  long  subsisted  under  a  system  of 
toleration,  and  revive  the  bitter  hatreds  in  matters  of  religion  which 
appeared  to  have  died  out,  except  amongst  the  extreme  bigots  of 
either  party.  A  fortnight  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  opening 
of  the  session,  when  a  new  Bill  against  Occasional  Conformity  was 
brought  in,  and  the  Commons  renewed  the  work  of  the  previous 
session  with  redoubled  fury.  They  passed  the  Bill  very  quickly 
by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  to  a  hundred  and 
forty.  The  Lords  rejected  it  by  a  majority  of  twelve.  To  analyse 
the  dreary  debates  would  have  little  interest  now.  The  excitement 
out  of  doors  has  been  described  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  humour- 
ists :  "  I  wish  you  had  been  here  for  ten  days,  during  the  highest 
and  warmest  reign  of  party  and  faction  that  I  ever  knew  or  read 
of,  upon  the  Bill  against  Occasional  Conformity,  which,  two  dajrs 
ago,  was,  upon  the  first  resuling,  rejected  by  the  Lords.  It  was  so 
universal  that  I  observed  the  dogs  in  the  streets  much  more  con- 
tumelious and  quarrelsome  than  usual ;  and,  the  very  night  before 
the  Bill  went  up,  a  committee  of  Whig  and  Tory  cats  had  a  very 
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warm  and  load  debate  upon  the  roof  of  our  house.  But  why 
should  we  wonder  at  that,  when  the  very  ladies  are  split  asunder 
into  high-church  and  low,  and,  out  of  zeal  for  religion,  have  hardly 
time  to  say  their  prayers."*  Marlborough,  perhaps  very  little  to 
his  taste,  was  dragged  in  by  the  Tories  to  whom  he  yet  pretended 
allegiance,  to  vote  for  the  Bill.  He  wrote,  during  the  heat  of  the 
discussions,  to  count  Wratislaw,  to  show  how  this  controversy 
interfered  with  the  real  business  of  parliament.  "If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  Bill  against  Occasional  Conformity,  we  had  reason  to 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  Session  would  have  terminated  with  more 
of  unanimity,  and  that  a  greater  dispatch  would  have  been  given  to 
public  affairs  than  we  had  seen  for  many  years."  f 

There  were  other  parliamentary  turmoils  in  this  session  which 
involved  the  most  serious  disputes  betwen  the  Lords  and  Commons. 
One  of  these  was  the  controversy  about  privilege  in  the  matter 
known  as  the  Scottish  plot,  which  we  shall  refer  to  a  Chapter  on 
Scotland.  The  other  was  the  constitutional  question  connected 
with  the  famous  case  of  an  Aylesbury  Election.  Ashby,  a  burgess 
of  Aylesbury,  sued  the  Returning  Officer  for  maliciously  refusing 
his  vote.  Three  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  decided,  against  the 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Holt,  that  the  verdict  which  a  jury  had 
given  in  favour  of  Ashby  must  be  set  aside,  as  the  action  was  not 
maintainable.  The  plaintiff  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  upon  a 
writ  of  error,  and  there  the  judgment  was  reversed  by  a  large 
majority  of  Peers.  The  Lower  House  maintained  that  "the 
qualification  of  an  elector  is  not  cognizable  elsewhere  than  before 
the  Commons  of  England ; "  that  Ashby  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
privilege ;  and  that  all  persons  who  should  in  future  commence 
such  an  action,  and  all  attorneys  and  counsel  conducting  the  same, 
arc  also  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  privilege.  The  Lords,  led  by 
Somers,  then  came  to  counter-resolutions,  of  which  the  most 
important  is,  "  that  the  assertion  that  a  person  wrongfully  hindered 
from  giving  his  vote  for  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament,  by 
the  officer  who  ought  to  take  it,  is  without  remedy  by  the  ordinary 
sotn-ce  of  the  law,  is  destructive  of  the  property  of  the  subject,  is 
against  the  freedom  of  elections,  and  manifestly  tends  to  encourage 
corruption  and  partiality."  The  prorogation  of  Parliament  put  an 
end  to  the  quarrel  in  that  Session ;  but  in  the  next  it  was  renewed 
with  increased  violence.  The  judgment  against  the  Returning 
officer  was  followed  up  by  Ashby  levying  his  damages.  Other 
Aylesbury  men  brought  new  actions.    The  Commons  imprisoned 

•  Swift,  Letter  to  Rev.  Dr.  TiadaU.  December  ^i^^^y  ^OU^  It: 
t  "  Diapatdm,"  vol.  i.  p.  ai8.  ^ 
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the  Aylesbury  electors.  The  Lords  took  strong  measures  that 
affected,  or  appeared  to  affect,  the  privileges 'of  the  Commons. 
The  queen  finally  stopped  ti>e  contest  by  a  prorogation;  and  the 
quarrel  expired  when  the  Parli;uiient  expired  under  the  Triennial 
Act.  Lord  Somcrs  '*  established  the  doctrine  which  has  been  acted 
on  ever  since,  tliat  an  action  lies  against  .a  Returning  Officer  for 
maliciously  refusing  the  vote  of  an  elector."  * 

About  tlie  time  when  these  violent  political  tempests  com- 
menced, the  nation  was  terrified  by  tliat  wonderful  war  of  the  ele- 
ments, known  as  the  Great  Storm  of  1703.  On  the  night  of  the 
27th  of  November  a  mighty  wind  arose  in  the  western  and  south- 
ern districts  of  England,  and  in  part  of  the  eastern,  which  toppled 
down  steeples,  unroofed  houses,  drove  great  ships  from  their  an- 
chorage, and  swept  away  the  watch-towers  of  the  coasts.  The 
sliores  of  the  Channel  were  strewn  witli  wrecks.  Tiie  Xliamesand 
the  Severn  were  crowded  with  dismasted  merchantmen,  and  hulls 
whose  crews  had  been  swept  into  the  raging  sea.  Fourteen  or 
fifteen  men-ol-war  were  cast  away,  and  fifteen  hundred  seamen  per- 
ished with  them.  The  Parliament  went  up.>vith  an  Address  to  the 
queen,  beseeching  lier  to  buikl  new  ships,  which  cost  they  would 
effectually  defray.  Marlborough,  in  his  communication.*^  with  for- 
eign courts,  spoke  of  the  storm  as  a  grievous  national  calamity, 
but  one  which  he  hoped  would  not  interfere  with  the  dispatch. of 
troops  for  his  Catholic  majesty.f  A  general  fast  on  the  19th  of 
January  w.-^s  observed  with  unusual  devotion,  "tlwj  terror  which 
the  tempest  had  left  on  tlie  people's  minds,"  says  an  historian  of 
the  time,  ''contributing  much  to  their  affectionate  discharge  of  tliat 
religious  duty."  Sermons  of  exhortation  to  hearken  to  God's 
judgments — one  of  which  was  called  ''A  warning  from  the  winds  '* 
— were  preached  throughout  the  land.  Defoe  wrote  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  unprecedented  calamity.  But  this  visita- 
tion was  soon  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  war.  Marlborough's 
wonderful  campaign  of  1 704  caused  the  passing  terror  of  1 703  to 
be  soon  forgotten.  Addison, — it  may  be  somewhat  profanely — 
compared  Marlborough  in  the  storm  of  battle  to  the  angel  "  who 
rides  in  the  whirlwind  ; " 

"  Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  past.** 

This  famous  simile  of  "  The  Campaiafn,"  was  pronounced  to  be 
wonderfully  fine  and  true.  The  moralist  was  soon  neglected  who 
said,  *'  I  cannot  but  have  so  much  charity  for  the  worst  of  my  fel- 
low-creatures, that  1  believe  no  man  was  so  hardened  against  his 

•  Lord  Campbeir?  "  Lives  of  the  Chancellors."      Life  ol  Somen, 
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Maker,  but  he  felt  some  shocks  to  his  wicked  confidence  from  the 
convulsions  of  nature  "  * 

The  commotions  of  party,  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the 
reign  of  Anne,  were  so  extreme,  that  men  who  hati  higher  aims 
than  the  possession  of  power  for  its  own  sake  looked  on  with 
dread  and  sorrow.  Somers  wrote  to  Shrewsbury,  who  was  abroad, 
in  1704,  *'  Never  man  was  wearier  of  a  place  than  I  have  been  of 
this  country  for  many  years  ;  nor  any  one  reckoned  you  happier 
than  I  have,  for  being  out  of  the  reach  and  hearing  of  all  the  mal- 
ice, and  baseness,  and  violence,  that  men  are  practising  upon  one 
another.'*  t  And  yet  calm  and  earnest  reformers  of  gross  abuses 
did  contrive  to  carry  some  measures  that  were  untainted  by  the 
breath  of  faction,  and  whose  benefits  still  remain  to  us.  One 
measure  of  law  reform  was  passed  in  1702,  in  a  clause  of  a  Stntnte 
entitled  **  An  Act  for  punishing  of  Accessories  to  Felonies  and 
Receivers  of  Stolen  Goods,  &c.'*  We  should  sctircely  expect  to 
find,  under  this  Act  for  extending  the  range  of  the  Criminal  law.  a 
clause  which,  from  that  time,  has  afforded  protection  to  a  prisoner 
under  trial,  by  placing  the  witnesses  in  his  favour  upon  an  equality 
with  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown.  This  clause  is  as  follows .. 
"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  from 
and  after  the  said  twelfth  day  of  February,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  two,  all  and  every  person  and  persons  who  sliull  l)e 
produced  or  appear  as  a  witness  or  witnesses  on  the  behalf  of  the 
Prisoner  upon  any  trial  for  Treason  or  Felony,  before  he  or  she 
be  admitted  to  depose  or  give  any  manner  of  evidence,  shall  first 
take  an  Oath  to  depose  the  Truth,  the  whole  Truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  Truth,  in  such  manner  as  the  witnesses  for  the  queen  are 
by  law  obliged  to  do,  and  if  convicted  of  any  wilful  perjury  in  such 
evidence  shall  suffer  all  the  punishments,  penalties,  forfeitures  and 
disabilities,  which  by  any  of  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm 
are,  or  may  be  inflicted  upon  persons  convicted  of  wilful  perjury."  X 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  1836,  when  he  so  admirably  urged  the  adoption 
of  the  Bill  for  gi\nng  to  all  prisoners  the  right  to  "full  counsel,'* 
which  had  been  given,  in  1695,  in  cases  of  high  treason, — pointed 
out  that  anomaly  in  the  law  which  was  corrected  by  this  statute  of 
Anne:  "In  cases  of  felony,  no  witnesses  were  examined  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner  until  queen  Mary  sent  down  directions  to  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  take  evidence  on 
the  part  of  the  accused,  as  well  as  against  him.  Still  the  law  re- 
mained imperfect,  because,  though  witnesses  were  examined,  they 

•  Defoe.     "The  Smrm,**  1704.  V^OOOlt^ 
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were  not  examined  upon  oath.  Lawyers  are  sometimes  very 
astute  at  finding  out  reasons  to  support  every  existing  institution, 
and  they  assigned  a  very  singular  reason  for  this  practice.  They 
said  it  originated  in  lenity  towards  the  prisoner,  because  the  wit- 
ness, not  being  bound  by  an  oath,  would  speak  largely  and  bene- 
ficially for  him.  This  was  rather  a  singular  doctrine,  the  object  of 
a  court  of  justice  being  to  elicit  the  truth.  But  let  your  lordships 
mark  its  practical  effect,  as  exhibited  in  numerous  instances  in  the 
State  Trials, — the  witnesses  against  the  prisoner  being  examined 
on  oath,  and  those  in  his  favour  not  being  examined  on  oath.  The 
moment  the  judge  began  to  sum  up  the  evidence  to  the  jury,  and 
contrast  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  with  that  given  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner,  he  always  took  care  to  inform  the  jury  that,  in 
estimating  the  degree  of  weight  which  was  to  be  attached  to  the 
testimony  on  each  side,  they  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fmportant 
fact,  that  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  examined  on  oath, 
whilst  those  for  the  defence  were  free  from  that  obligation."  * 

Amidst  the  violent  disputes  in  Parliament  upon  Conformity, 
stimulated  by  the  equally  violent  divisions  in  the  Convocation — 
which  now  claimed  a  right  to  sit  during  a  Session  of  Parliament 
without  being  prorogued — there  was  one  measure  of  real  benefit  to 
the  clergy,  which  is  popularly  known  as  "  Queen  Anne*s  Bounty." 
The  "first  fruity  and  tenths  "  of  all  spiritual  preferments  had  be- 
come part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Crown,  under  the  Statute  of 
Henry  VIII.,  giving  to  the  king,  as  head  of  the  Church,  what  the 
clergy  had  been  accustomed  to  assign  to  the  Pope,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  Parliament  to  prevent  or  restrain  this  practice.  The 
"  first  fruits  "  were  the  whole  profits  of  the  preferment  during  the 
first  year,  and  the  "  tenths,  or  decimal'*  the  tenth  part  of  the  annual 
profit  of  each  living.  When  given  to  the  papal  see,  they  were 
computed  upon  a  valuation  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  When  they 
became  part  of  the  royal  revenue,  they  were  computed  upon  that 
valuation  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  known  as  "The  King's 
Books."  But  by  the  Statute  of  the  26th  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  pay- 
ments for  the  smaller  rectories  or  vicarages  were  wholly  or  par- 
tially remitted ;  but  the  larger  benefices  were  bound  to  contribute 
to  the  Crown  these  portions  of  their  nominal  value.  Queen  Anne, 
by  letters  patent  of  the  3rd  of  November,  1 703,  "  restored  to  the 
Church  what  had  been  thus  indirectly  taken  from  it."  f     But  the 

•  •  Mirror  of  Parliament,"  1836 ;  quoted  in  "  Suggestions  for  the  Repression  erf 
Crime  ;  "  by  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  a  volume  which  not  only  displayt 
the  large  and  benevolent  vievrs  of  its  author,  but  contains  a  mass  of  valuable  informatioa 
on  the  great  topics  to  which  Mr.  Hill  has  especially  devoted  his  later  yean. 

t  Blackstone,  voL  t.  p.  381,  Mr.  Kerr's  edition.  .      i^i^i^n^ 
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restoration  was  effected  in  the  most  judicious  manner,  not  to  re- 
lieve the  larger  benefices,  but  in  some  small  degree  to  equalize  the 
condition  of  incumbents,  by  vesting  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  in 
trustees,  to  form  a  fund  for  the  augmentation  of  the  smaller  livings. 
These  letters-patent  were  confirmed  by  Statute,  of  which  the  pre- 
amble is  suggestive  of  what  some  consider  the  evils  of  what  is 
known  in  our  day  as  "the  voluntary  principle:" — "Whereas  a 
sufficient  settled  Provision  for  the  Clergy  in  many  parts  of  this 
realm  has  never  yet  been  made,  by  reason  whereof  divers  mean 
and  stipendiary  preachers  are  in  many  places  entertained  to  serve 
the  Cures  and  ofiUciate  there,  who,  depending  for  necessary  main- 
tenance upon  the  good  will  and  liking  of  their  hearers,  have  been 
and  are  thereby  under  temptation  of  too  much  complying  and  suit- 
ing their  doctrine  and  teaching  to  the  humours  rather  than  the 
good  of  their  hearers  ;  which  hath  been  a  great  occasion  of  faction 
and  schism,  and  contempt  of  the  ministry."  • 

When  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  indicated  a  nearer,  though 
not  a  complete  approach  to  the  absolute  principle  of  legitimacy, 
which  was  set  aside  by  the  Revolution  and  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
it  became  the  policy  of  the  extreme  Tories  and  High-Churchmen 
to  induce  the  people  to  look  again  with  complacency  upon  some  of 
the  customs  which,  at  the  Restoration,  had  marked  the  triumphs 
of  divine  right  and  the  downfall  of  Puritanism.  Queen  Anne  re- 
ceived the  ceremony  of  touching  for  the  king's  evil,  by  which  all 
English  monarchs,  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  whether 
isaints  or  sinners,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Reformed  Church, 
had  asserted  the  miraculous  power  of  the  wearer  of  the  "  golden 
rigoL"  William  III.  was  profane  enough  not  to  believe  in  this 
power.  Whiston,  who  had  himself  a  talent  for  humour,  not  gen- 
erally belonging  to  the  vain  and  eager  controversialist,  tells  a  story 
that  William  was  once  prevailed  upon  to  touch  for  the  malady 
which  kings  could  cure,  and  that  he  said  to  the  patient  that  he 
prayed  God  to  heal  him,  and  grant  him  more  wisdom  at  the  same 
time.  The  discontinuance  of  the  superstition  by  the  king, — who, 
although  a  truly  pious  man,  made  it  "  his  rule  all  his  life  long,  to 
hide  the  impressions  that  religion  made  upon  him  as  much  as  pos- 
sible "  t — necessarily  rendered  queen  Anne  desirous  to  manifest 
its  eflficacy  to  the  world.  Her  majesty  was  not  perfectly  success- 
ful in  all  cases.  Dr.  Johnson's  mother  carried  him  from  Lichfield 
to  London,  to  be  touched  by  the  queen,  and  he  used  to  relate  how 
he  had  "  a  confused,  but  somehow  a  sort  of  solemn  recollection  of 

•  a  &  3  Annas,  c  20,  On  "  Statutes  of  the  Realm.**)  ^^^  by  ^^OO^  l(^ 
t  Burnet.    "  Our  Own  Tune,"  vol.  vi.  p.  547.  ^ 
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a  lady  in  diamonds,  and  a  long  black  hood."  Boswell  says,  with 
much  gravity,  "  This  touch,  however,  was  without  any  efEect."  It 
was  more  effectual  in  a  case  related  by  Daines  Barrington,  of  an 
old  man  who  was  witness  in  a  cause,  describing  how  the  good 
queen  had  touched  him  when  he  was  a  child :  "  I  asked  him 
whether  he  was  really  cured  ?  upon  which  he  answered,  with  a 
significant  smile,  that  he  believed  himself  never  to  have  had  a  com- 
plaint, that  deserved  to  be  considered  as  the  Evil,  but  that  his  pa- 
rents were  poor,  and  tiad  no  objection  to  the  bit  of  gold  "  ♦ — the 
angel  of  gold,  with  the  impress  of  St  Michael,  which  was  hung 
about  the  patient's  neck. 

The  May-poles  that  had  been  set  up  at  the  Restoration, — when 
the  Puritan  justices  and  constjibles  who  had  pulled  them  down 
were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  declare  war  against  them, — after 
the  Revolution  had  the  fate  always  harder  than  persecution,  that 
of  neglect.  They  had  ceased  to  be  indicative  of  party  feelings  ; 
and  they  gradually  mouldered  away  upon  the  village  green,  and 
were  displaced  from  the  streets  of  cities  in  which  commerce  was 
more  important  than  merriment.  But  when  Anne  came  to  the 
throne  there  was  a  revival :  "  I  appeal  to  common  knowledge," 
says  Defoe,  "if  in  the  first  half-year  of  her  present  majesty,  almost 
all  the  May-poles  in  England  were  not  repaired,  and  re-edified, 
new  painted,  new  hung  with  garlands,  and  beautified."  Defoe  as- 
sociates this  with  the  revival  of  "drunkenness  and  revelling."  He 
was  looking  at  the  May-poles  through  the  old  Puritanical  glasses 
which  saw  in  harmless  sports  nothing  but  Popery  and  vice.  But 
the  setters-up  of  the  May-poles  probably  loved  as  little  the  merri- 
ment of  the  people  as  the  non-conformists  did.  "  Up  went  the 
May-poles,"  writes  Defoe,  "that  the  Church's  health  might  be 
drunk,  till  the  people  not  only  knew  not  what  they  did,  but  mi<cht 
be  ready  to  do  they  knew  not  what,  to  the  demolishing  the  Church's 
pretended  enemies,  the  Dissenters."  f  A  Puritanical  rhymester 
of  1660  makes  "  Sir  May-pole  "  say, 

**  Tl»cre*s  none  as  I  so  near  the  Pope." 

The  satirist  of  the  extreme  opinions  of  this  time  is  not  grossly  ex- 
aggerating, when  he  says  that  Martin,  in  his  "  mad  fit,  looked  .so 
like  Peter  in  his  air  and  dress,  and  talked  so  like  him,  that  many 
of  the  neighbours  could  not  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other, 
especially  when  Martin  went  up  and  down  strutting  in  Peter's  ar- 
mour which  he  had  borrowed  to  fight  Jack."  t 

•  "  Observations  on  our  Ancient  Statutes.  •» 

♦  "  Review,"  quoted  in  Wilson,  vol.  ii.  p  lo* 

t  "  Tale  of  a  Tub.'*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  a^  note  found  in  most  editions  id 
Swift  :— •*  Peter,  Martin,  and  Jack,  r<u)resent  Popery,  Qiui-ch  ot  England,  aid  Pre  tech 
ant  Dissenters. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Difficulties  of  recruiting  the  English  annys— The  Campaign  of  1704.— Marlborough's 
secret  plan  of  opcrations.--His  march  along  the  Rhine.— Arrives  at  the  Danube.— 
Battle  of  the  Schellenberg.— Devastation  of  Bavaria— Junction  of  the  French  and 
Bavarian  armies.— The  battle  of  Blenheim.— Results  of  the  victory.— Subsequent 
operations  of  the  Campaign.— Marlborough  returns  to  England. — Honours  and 
Rewards.— Party  Conflicts.— Parliament  dissolved. 

The  extreme  measures  taken  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1699,  for  reducing  the  army  to  a  point  almost  incompatible  with  tlie 
desire  of  king  William  to  preserve  to  England  its  weight  and  in- 
fluence abroad,  must  have  proved  a  serious  embarrassment  to  the 
government  of  queen  Anne  in  the  first  two  years  of  her  reign. 
When,  in  the  spring  of  1704,  Marlborough,  taking  no  counsel  of 
foreign  princes  or  states,  and  imparting  little  of  his  plans  to  the 
civil  directors  of  English  affairs,  was  revolving  in  the  most  secret 
recesses  of  his  own  mind  the  plan  of  that  daring  campaign  which 
was  to  exhibit  war  on  its  grandest  scale,  he  must  have  sometimes 
contemplated  with  anxious  doubt  the  insufficient  means  at  his  own 
command.  We  find  him  on  the  29th  of  March  writing  from  St 
James's  to  M.  Hop,  the  Dutch  minister,  that  the  public  funds  not 
being  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour,  the  queen  had 
provided  additional  means  out  of  the  privy  purse ;  and  he  announ- 
ces that  the  transports  will  spe.edily  arrive  in  the  Meuse,  with 
nearly  a  thousand  recruits  for  the  infantry  of  the  English  army.* 
A  thousand  recruits  only,  to  supply  the  waste  of  two  campaigns  I 
But  if  we  have  reference  to  the  difficulty  of  recruiting,  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  at  the  small  force  which  Marlborough  could  contribute, 
to  be  drafted  into  the  regiments  which  he  was  contemplating  to 
lead  upon  the  most  distant  march  ever  attempted  in  our  Continen- 
tal wars.  When  preparing  himself  to  embark  at  Harwich,  on  the 
6th  of  AfMril,  he  sends  to  Mr.  secretary  Hedges,  **  the  list  of  officers 
for  the  two  new  regiments  of  foot  to  be  raised  under  the  command 
of  the  lord  Pa.ston  and  colonel  Heyman  Rooke."  t  But  how  to  be 
raised  ?  An  Act  of  Parliament  passed  on  the  23rd  of  March  will 
inform  us.  When  Farquhar  was  gathering  that  professional  ex- 
perience which  he  embodied  in  1705  in  his  "  Recruiting  Officer,^ 
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the  captain  Plumes  and  sergeant  Kites,  with  their  dmnis,  and 
ribbons,  and  strong  ale,  were  unable  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army  / 
with  the  "youth  of  England,  all  on  fire."  A  bill  was  brought  into  ' 
Parliament  in  1704  for  a  forced  levy  from  each  parish — a  measure 
which  was  rejected  as  unconstitutional.  A  plan  of  general  con- 
scription being  thus  refused,  an  Act  was  passed,  which  gave  as 
happy  an  occasion  for  favouritism  and  corrupt  influence  as  when 
"  Master  Corporate  Bardolph  "  had  "  three  pounds  to  free  Mouldy 
and  Bull-calf."  ♦  By  the  Statute  "for  raising  recruits  for  the  land 
forces  and  marines,"  justices  of  the  peace,  and  mayors  or  other 
head-officers  of  boroughs,  were  empowered  "  to  raise  and  levy  snch 
ablebodied  men  as  have  not  any  lawful  calling  or  employment,  or 
visible  means  for  their  maintenance  and  liveh'hood,  to  serve  as 
soldiers."  f  The  constables  were  to  receive  ten  shillings  per  head 
for  bringing  the  tattered  prodigals  before  the  justices,  and  the 
justices  were  to  consign  them  to  the  queen's  officer,  who  was  to 
present  each  of  these  cankers  of  a  calm  world  with  twenty  shillings, 
and  then  send  them  to  the  wars,  to  "fill  a  pit  as  well  as  better." 
This  Statute  of  1704  was  renewed  in  1705;  and  the  system  was 
also  tried  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  That  it  had 
a  tendency  to  lower  the  military  character  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
But  if  such  recruits  were  ready  to  plunder,  they  were  also  ready  to 
fight ;  and  for  a  century  and  a  half  England  has  been  contented 
with  such,  and  has  not  yet  discovered  the  way  to  recruit  an  army 
by  holding  out  the  prospect  of  honourable  distinction  and  just 
promotion  to  the  deserving. 

The  campaign  of  1704  was  meant  by  Louis  XIV.  to  decide  the 
great  question  by  which  Europe  was  agitated.  The  war  for  two 
years  had  been  a  war  of  sieges,  in  which  the  advantages  on  the 
part  of  the  Allies  had  been  more  than  balanced  by  advantages  on 
the  part  of  France  and  Bavaria.  If  Marlborough  had  gained  some 
strong  places  in  the  Netherlands,  the  French  had  taken  strong  forts 
on  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  and  the  Bavarians  and  the 
French  had  defeated  the  imperial  troops  and  were  masters  of 
Augsburg  and  Passau.  By  the  alliance  of  France  with  Bavaria, 
and  through  the  successes  of  their  joint  forces,  the  way  to  Vienna 
was  open  to  a  great  army  to  be  collected  on  the  Danube.  Large 
detachments  from  the  French  army  of  Flanders  were  to  be  led  by 
marshal  Villeroy.  Marshal  Tallard  was  to  leave  the  Rhine,  and  ad- 
vance into  Suabia  through  the  Black  Forest.  The  army  of  Italy  was 
to  march  through  the  Tyrol  into  Austria.  The  Hungarians,  then 
in  a  state  of  insurrection,  were  to  be  assisted  by  French  troop& 
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Another  century  was  to  pass  away  before  Germany  should  be  again 
threatened  by  such  a  formidable  concentration  of  the  military  power 
of  France.  It  required  the  most  extraordinary  combination  in  one 
man  of  daring  and  prudence,  to  conceive  the  plan  of  a  great  ^var ; 
— ^to  devise  a  vast  series  of  operations  upon  a  similar  scale  with 
those  of  Louis, — but  of  operations  to  be  conducted  by  the  union 
of  many  discordant  interests,  and  the  subjection  of  many  petty 
and  adverse  schemes  to  the  policy  of  a  master-mind.  Marl- 
borough had  not  only  to  mature  his  designs  with  small  counsel 
from  those  who  were  to  join  him  in  carrying  it  out,  but  absolutely 
to  conceal  it  from  those  who  were  to  render  him  the  most  efficient 
assistance.  The  difficulties  of  his  course  may  be  traced  in  his 
letters ;  but  we  also  therein  trace  the  indomitable  will  by  which 
he  is  determined  to  surmount  them.  On  the  29th  of  April  he 
writes  from  the  Hague  to  Mr.  secretary  Hedges,  "  We  are  not  yet 
come  to  any  final  resolutions  here  upon  the  operations  of  the 
siege."  *  On  the  2nd  of  May  he  again  writes  to  the  secretary, 
that  in  a  conference  with  the  deputies  of  the  States,  he  had  inform- 
ed them  of  his  resolution  of  going  to  the  Moselle,  "  as  what  may 
most  conduce  to  the  public  service."  f  On  the  5th  of  May,  the 
States  having  consented  that  Marlborough  should  lead  the  joint 
forces  to  the  Moselle,  the  troops  began  to  march  out  of  their  gar- 
risons. On  the  loth  of  May  the  great  general  has  got  to  Rure- 
mond.  He  now  writes  confidentially  to  Mr.  Stepney,  the  English 
ambassador,  that  he  would  not  conceal  from  him  "  my  resolution  of 
marching  with  the  English,  some  of  our  auxiliaries,  and  what 
other  troops  can  with  safety  be  spared,  up  to  the  Danube ;  but  as 
I  have  not  yet  made  any  declaration  to  the  States  of  my  design  of 
going  so  far,  and  as  it  behoves  us  to  have  particular  management 
for  them,  I  must  not  only  desire  your  secrecy,  but  pray  you  will, 
intimate  the  same  thing  to  his  majesty  the  emperor."  %  He  next 
takes  an  Englishman  into  his  confidence — Mr.  St.  John.  On  Wed- 
nesday next,  he  writes  on  the  nth  of  May,  the  troops  will  pass  the 
Meuse  at  Ruremond,  on  their  way  to  the  Moselle;  "and  I  may 
venture  to  tell  you,  though  I  would  not  have  it  public  as  yet,  1  (de- 
sign to  march  a  great  deal  higher  into  Germany."  §  Heinsiiis.  the 
friend  of  William  III.,  knew  the  plans  of  Marlborough.  So  did 
prince  Eugene.  But  his  impenetrable  secrecy  prevented  the  Dutch 
opposing  his  resolves  upon  the  ground  that  it  would  leave  their 
own  frontier  defenceless.  "Under  the  blind,"  says  Burnet,  "of 
the  project  of  carrying  the  war  to  the  Moselle,  everything  was  pre- 
pared that  was  necessary  for  executing  the  true  design."    T|\*t 
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movements  of  Villeroy,  who  had  passed  the  Mease  at  NamoTy 
tdarmed  the  Dutch,  and  they  sent  a  pressing  message  to  Marlborough 
to  halt.  The  movements  of  Tallard  frightened  the  margrave  of 
Baden,  and  he  implored  Marlborough  to  come  to  his  aid.  He 
quieted  their  fears  with  smooth  words,  and  went  rapidly  and  stead- 
ily on  his  own  march.  The  French  themselves  could  not  under^ 
stand  the  movements  of  Marlborough.  Vilieroy  had  been  ordered 
to  observe  him  wheresoever  he  marched.  *  The  French  marshal 
suddenly  lost  si^t  of  him  altogether,  and  only  learned  where  he 
really  was,  when  he  received  the  news  of  his  first  victory  over  the 
Bavarians. t  A  contemporary  writer  accounts  for  this  ignorance, 
which  caused  Vilieroy  to  march  and  countermarch  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Moselle,  while  Marlborough  had  pushed  on  to  the 
Danube :  "  They  make  great  use  of  spies ;  they  also  stop  all  pas- 
sengers they  meet,  inquire  their  names,  whence  they  come,  what 
news  they  hear.  They  depend  upon  such  rumours  and '  reports, 
and  take  their  measures  accordingly,  in  matters  of  the  last  import- 
ance." t 

Marlborough  is  now  moving  amongst  scenes  as  familiar  to  many 
English  as  the  banks  of  their  own  rivers.  From  the  heights  of 
Ehrenbreitsteln,  then  a  strong  fortress  belonging  to  the  elector  of 
Treves,  he  saw  his  cavalry  pass  over  the  Rhine.  His  infantry 
soon  followed.  His  artillery  and  stores  were  put  on  board  trans- 
ports at  Coblentz,  as  well  as  his  sick  soldiers.  Marlborough's 
attention  to  detail — which  was  also  one  of  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  the  great  commander  who  came  a  century  after  him, 
with  the  same  mission  of  arresting  the  ambition  of  France — saved 
his  soldiers  from  many  a  privation  and  many  a  defeat  The  allied 
troops  moved  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  gray  dawn  and 
the  soft  twilight  of  that  early  summer.  During  the  noontide  heat, 
they  rested  tmder  the  shadow  cf  slopes  clothed  with  budding  vines. 
"  The  Rhine  was  a  great  refreshment  to  the  soldiers,"  says  Cun- 
ningham. It  was  a  striking  change  from  the  dull  plains  of  Flan- 
ders, for  the  English  to  gaze  upon  a  river  far  grander  than  their 
own  Thames  or  Severn — to  hear  their  *  Grenadiers'  March,  echoed 
from  ruined  castles  perched  upon  every  rock  beneath  which  they 
wound  their  way ;  to  drink  huge  draughts  of  the  sharp  Rheinwein, 
in  quaint  villages  where  money  secured  a  hearty  welcome.  On 
they  went  cheerily  through  these  novel  scenes.  "  When  the  con- 
federates had  drawn  up  their  ships  beyond  Andemach,  the  Mouse 
Tower,  Bingen,  and  Bacharach,  there  opened  to  them  on^the  left 
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hand  a  large  plain,  whereon  the  whole  army  was  seen  to  march  at 
once,  making  a  glorious  sight  in  their  arms  and  new  clothes."  * 
The  army  halted  a  day  at  Cassel,  near  Mayence,  where  the  elector 
reviewed  the  troops ;  and  when  he  first  looked  upon  the  English 
officers  in  their  scarlet  and  gold — "  all  plumed  like  estridges  " — he 
exclaimed,  **  these  gentlemen  seem  to  be  all  dressed  for  the  ball.* 
Marlborough  wrote  to  Godolphin  that  he  should  send  to  Frankfort 
to  see  if  he  could  raise  a  month's  pay  for  his  English  upon  bills ; 
"for,  notwitlistanding  the  continual  marching,  the  men  are  extreme- 
ly pleased  with  this  expedition,  so  that  I  am  sure  you  will  take  all 
the  care  possible  that  they  may  not  want"  f 

Whilst  the  army  under  the  immediate  cbmmand  of  Marlborough 
was  thus  moving  towards  the  Danube,  by  the  Rhine,  it  was  no 
small  part  of  his  anxiety  so  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  other 
confederates  that  a  junction  of  the  principal  forces  should  be  ef- 
fected before  they  appeared  in  the  presence  of  their  powerful  ene- 
mies. Up  to  this  time  some  of  the  allies  had  been  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  his  ultimate  plans ;  but  he  had  so  skilfully  managed  his 
communications  with  them,  that  they,  in  drawing  towards  the 
Moselle,  might  be  ready  to  march  tur  beyond  to  effect  a  junction 
with  his  main  army.  Marlborough  passed  the  Neckar,  on  the  3rd, 
by  a  bridge  of  boats  at  Ladenburg.  He  here  halted  for  two  days. 
Troops  were  drawing  near  to  join  him  as  he  advanced — Dutch, 
Luxemburg,  Hesse,  and  Danish  allies.  He  then  expected  to  be 
on  the  Danube  in  ten  days ;  but  he  found  the  roads  excessively 
difficult,  and  had  to  make  circuitous  marches.  He  evidently  had 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  country.  At  Mundelsheim,  on  the 
loth,  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene  met  for  the  first  time,  and 
after  three  days  they  were  joined  by  prince  Ix>ui.s  of  Baden.  Prince 
Eugene  was  in  Marlborough's  full  confidence,  and  they  hoped  to 
act  together  for  their  common  object  But  for  the  present  they 
were  unable  to  arrange  that  united  command  which  each  desired 
in  his  reliance  upon  the  other's  judgment.  Prince  Louis  of  Baden 
asserted  his  claim  of  precedence  to  be  with  the  main  army  as  its 
commander.  It  was  at  last  agreed  that  he  and  Mariborough 
should  command  on  alternate  days ;  and  that  Eugene  should  re- 
turn to  the  Rhine  to  command  a  body  of  thirty  thousand  men — 
^  the  security  of  the  lines  and  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  being  of 
the  last  importance  to  us."  J    . 

Towards  the  end  of  June  we  find  in  the  letters  of  Marlborough 
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ample  evidence  of  the  deep  anxiety  with  which  he  regards  the  great 
crisis  which  is  approaching.  Slight  indications  of  doubt  and  im- 
patience manifest  themselves  beneath  the  surface  of  his  impertur- 
bable temper.  His  friends  in  Holland,  he  understands,  are  alarmed 
and  he  entreats  that  they  may  be  quieted ;  for  if,  misled  by  ap- 
pearances, they  were  to  give  orders  for  their  troops  to  march  back, 
all  his  projects  would  be  entirely  disconcerted.*  On  the  29th  he 
writes  to  Harley,  that  the  army,  in  camp  at  Giengen,  is  within  two 
leagues  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria ;  but  the  Danish  horse  are  not 
come  up ;  "  though  if  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg  had  hastened  his 
march,  according  to  the  repeated  orders  I  sent,  he  might  have 
been  here  by  this  time."  f  But  the  English  infantry  and  artillery 
have  at  length  joined  the  cavalry  with  which  Marlborough  himself 
had  pushed  on ;  and  he  is  now  ready  for  serious  work.  Marshal 
Tallard  and  marshal  Villeroy,  he  learns,  are  at  Strasburg,  pre- 
paring to  send  the  elector  a  great  re-inforcement,  through  the  Black 
Forest,  t  One  blow  may  be  struck  at  the  elector  before  his  friends 
come  to  his  aid. 

On  the  I  St  of  July  Marlborough  had  received  advice  from  a 
peasant  living  near  Donawert,  that  thirteen  thousand  Bavarians  and 
French  were  posted  in  an  intrenched  camp  upon  the  Schellenberg. 
This  eminence  is  described  by  Mr.  Hare,  the  duke's  chaplain,  as 
about  two  English  miles  in  circumference  at  the  base,  having  a 
gradual  ascent,  and  a  large  flat  at  the  top,  where  the  enemy  was 
encamped  in  several  lines.  The  Schellenberg  joined  the  town 
of  Donawert,  from  which  an  intrenchment  was  carried  round  the 
top  of  the  hill,  at  whose  base,  on  the  south,  flowed  the  Danube. 
The  intrenchment  was  the  strongest  and  the  most  regular  on  the 
north,  where  the  hill  is  accessible  from  a  spacious  plain.  Cun- 
ningham has  given  a  somewhat  picturesque  description  of  the 
Schellenberg :  "  On  the  top  of  the  hill  stands  a  church  with  a 
churchyard,  which  was  encompassed  by  the  camp,  and  surrounded 
with  the  intrenchment.  Adjoining  to  the  church3rard  is  a  little  hill, 
which  extends  itself  westward  to  a  plain,  and  towards  the  south  is 
broken  into  several  hillocks,  the  bottoms  whereof  are  washed  by 
the  Danube.  Towards  the  east  there  is  a  ridge  of  hills  covered  by 
thick  woods,  frequented  by  robbers,  and  dangerous  to  passengers  ; 
and  at  this  time  not  less  fit  for  an  ambuscade  than  the  purposes  of 
rapine."  §  At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  July, 
Marlborough  marched  out  of  his  camp  with  a  detachment  of  six 
thousand  foot,  thirty  squadrons  of  horse,  and  three  regiments  of 
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Imperial  grenadiers.  The  roads  were  difficult;  and  it  was  noon 
before  they  reached  the  river  Wernitz,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube. 
They  had  marched  twelve  miles :  and  there  were  yet  three  miles  of 
very  rough  ways  to  pass.  The  main  body  of  the  army  was  following 
the  detachment.  Fatigued  as  the  men  were,  the  duke  resolved  to 
storm  the  Schellenberg  before  the  night  closed.  At  six  o'clock  the 
attack  began.  The  foot  advanced  in  four  lines  up  the  rising  ground ; 
the  horse  in  two  lines.  The  cannon  from  the  intrenchment  of  the 
hills,  and  from  the  works  at  Donawert,  swept  away  officers  and 
men  with  case-shot.  The  allied  troops  carried  fascines  to  be 
thrown  down  into  the  intrenchments ;  but  by  mistake  they  threw 
them  down  into  the  hollow  way  which  ran  before  the  works,  and 
the  enemy  came  out  of  their  trenches  to  charge  a  confused  host, 
whose  commanding  officers  were  for  the  most  part  killed  or  wound- 
ed. But  the  English  Guards  stood  their  ground,  presenting  that 
solid  front  which  has  arrested  many  an  onset;  and  the  Gallo- Ba- 
varians retired.  The  whole  force  of  the  Schellenberg  was  now 
concentrated  upon  the  English  and  Danish  assailants.  The  in- 
fantry shrunk  before  the  incessant  fire ;  but  the  horse  closed  up 
and  rallied  them,  and  again  they  attacked  with  redoubled  vigour. 
Meanwhile,  the  enemy  having  withdrawn  his  men  from  the  works 
on  the  right,  nearest  to  Donawert,  prince  Louis  of  Baden  led  the 
imperialists  to  the  feebly  defended  intrenchments,  and  they,  throw- 
ing their  fascines  into  the  ditch,  passed  over  with  slight  loss.  The 
contest  on  the  left  still  raged.  The  intrenchments  were  obstinately 
disputed,  but  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  the  lines  were  forced ; 
the  allies  possessed  the  camp ;  the  routed  enemy  fled  towards 
Donawert,  whither  they  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter ;  the 
Bavarian  general,  count  d'Arco,  savedhimself  with  difficulty;  and 
as  the  flying  crowds  crossed  the  bridge  of  the  Danube  it  broke 
down,  and  the  waters  swallowed  those  who  had  escaped  the  sword. 
Only  three  thousand  of  the  men  of  the  intrenched  camp  of  the 
Schellenberg  joined  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  out  of  the  twelve  or  thir- 
teen thousand  that  occupied  that  almost  impregnable  position.  But 
the  allies  also  sustained  a  loss  of  more  than  five  thousand  killed 
and  wounded.  The  determination  of  Marlborough  to  storm  the 
intrenched  camp  was  daring — almost  rash.  Marshal  Conway,  in 
1774.  viewed  the  ground  and  wrote  :  **  The  intrenchments  on  the 
heights  of  Schellenberg  are,  for  the  form,  still  entire,  and  appear, 
both  for  construction  and  position,  very  strong."*  There  were 
fourteen  En'rh'sh  infantry  regiments  in  the  nr'-'"^  ?nd  seven  of  cav- 
alry.   Twenty-nine  of  their  officers  were   k.*icd,  and  eighty-six 
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wounded.  Marlborough,  in  his  dispatch  to  Harley,  does  not  men- 
tion the  aid  he  received  from  the  prince  of  Baden.  This  was  not 
jealousy,  but  contempt  The  partisans  of  the  prince  repaid  th^ 
by  ascribing  the  victory  to  the  imperial  general. 

It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  honest  pride  of  an  Englishman 
if  he  could  ascribe  to  the  commands  of  the  prince  of  Baden  the  dis- 
graceful scenes  of  the  next  formight.  Negotiations  had  been 
going  on  between  the  emperor  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  to 
induce  the  elector  to  join  the  Allies.  Articles  had  been  agreed 
upon;  but  when  the  elector  was  expected  to  sign,  he  sent  his 
secretary  to  say  that  as  marshal  Tallard  was  marching  with  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men  to  his  relief,  it  was  not  in  his  jwwer,  nor 
consistent  with  his  honour,  to  quit  the  French  interest  Marlbor- 
ough, who  relates  this  to  Mr.  secretary  Hedges,  coolly  adds,  "We 
are  now  going  to  burn  and  destroy  the  elector's  country,  to  oblige 
him  to  hearken  to  terms."*  To  burn  and  destroy  a  country  may  be 
a  glib  phrase  of  war,  to  which  some  persons  may  attach  no  very 
definite  meaning.  It  was  here  no  idle  threat  to  make  the  elector 
come  to  terms.  The  work  was  set  about  in  a  very  business-like 
manner.  On  the  31st  of  July,  three  thousand  horse  were  sent  out, 
"  to  begin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Munich,"  under  the  command  of 
the  comte  d'Orst-Frise.  To  him  Marlborough  writes  the  next  day 
to  say,  that  he  has  desired  the  comte  de  la  Tour  to  execute  the 
same  job  in  another  quarter, — during  a  couple  of  days,  "  briilant  en 
attendant  tout  ce  quMl  pourra."  f  On  the  3rd  of  August  he  writes 
to  Harley,  that  his  titled  agents  have  returned,  "  having  burnt  a 
great  number  of  villages  between  this  and  Munich,  so  that  the 
elector  can  expect  nothing  less  than  the  ruin  of  Bavaria  for  his  ob- 
stinacy and  breach  of  promise."  J  The  elector  can  expect  nothing 
less !  But  the  elector's  people  ?  The  politic  duke  thoroughly 
knew  what  "  the  ruin  of  Bavaria  "  meant.  He  is  quite  sentimental 
when  he  writes  to  his  duchess  about  these  matters.  To  bum  and 
destroy  "  is  so  contrary  to  my  nature,  that  nothing  but  absolute  ne- 
cessity would  have  obliged  me  to  consent  to  it,  for  these  poor  peo- 
ple suffer  for  their  master's  ambition.  There  having  been  no  war 
in  this  country  for  above  sixty  years,  these  towns  and  villages  are 
so  clean  that  you  would  be  pleased  with  them."  His  nature  suffers, 
he  says,  to  see  so  many  fine  places  burnt.  And  then  the  sweet 
domestic  affections  break  forth  from  his  troubled  heart :  "  I  shall 
never  be  easy  and  happy  till  I  am  quiet  with  you."  §  He  had  a 
wife  and  children  for  whom  he  yearns.  He  has  given  up  thousands 
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of  hapless  wives  and  children  to  the  destroyer.  The  villages,  "so 
clean,"  that  gave  them  shelter ;  the  food  they  have  just  began  to 
gather  into  their  gamers  ;  the  standing  com — all  are  bumt ;  the 
wives  and  children,  with  husbands  and  fathers,  are  perishing,  be- 
cause the  elector  of  Bavaria  prefers  the  French  interest  to  that  of 
the  emperor.  An  English  historian  writes,  "thus  was  avenged  the 
barbarous  desolation  of  the  Palatinate  thirty  years  before."* 
Surely  this  sort  of  vengeance  has  at  length  become  so  odious,  that 
Churchill  the  duke,  and  Morgan  the  buccaneer,  might  be  placed  in 
the  same  category  as  enemies  o£  the  human  race,  if  the  hero,  in  all 
ages,  had  not  been  held  exempt  from  the  ordinary  code  of  morals. 
In  Mr.  Addison's  day,  such  deeds  were  not  held  to  be  crimes ; 
**  courage  and  compassion  "  were  joined  in  the  "  good  and  great " 
Marlborough,  when  "  he  thinks  it  vain  to  spare  his  rising  wrath  :  *' 

"  The  listening  soldier  fix'd  in  sorrow  stands, 
Loth  to  obey  his  leader's  just  commands  ; 
The  leader  grieves,  by  generous  pity  swayed, 
To  sea  his  just  commands  so  well  obey'd."  t 

Forty  years  ago,  archdeacon  Coxe  thus  caressingly  writes  of  his 
hero :  "  Although  Marlborough  was  thus  compelled  to  fulfil  the 
most  unwelcome  duty  which  can  fall  to  a  general,  his  private  cor- 
respondence shows  that  he  felt  as  a  man."  {  Perhaps  the  Rever- 
end biographer  would  have  been  less  moved  with  the  maudlin  sen- 
timentality of  the  letter  to  the  duchess,  which  we  have  quoted,  if 
he  had  known  how  one  greater  than  Marlborough  regarded  such 
"duty."  When  Massena  abandoned  Portugal  in  March,  181 1, 
burning  and  destroying  every  town  and  village  as  he  retreated  be- 
fore the  English  army,  lord  Wellington  thus  described  the  opera- 
tions of  the  French  general :  "  His  retreat  has  been  marked  by  a 
barbarity  seldom  equalled  and  never  surpassed."  §  Barbarity  is 
the  word — the  act  of  a  savage,  as  distinguished  from  the  act  of  the 
civilised  man.  "  The  laws  of  war,  rigorously  interpreted^  authorise 
such  examples  when  the  inhabitants  take  arms,"  writes  sir  William 
Napier,  the  historian  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns.  The  quiet  popu- 
lation upon  whom  Marlborough  let  loose  all  the  terrors  of  fire  and 
sword  had  not  lifted  a  finger  to  oppose  his  progress.  And  yet 
Marlborough  was  not  a  cruel  man.  He  always  treated  his  prison- 
ers with  exemplary  humanity.  There  may  be  situations  in  war 
when  severit)'  is  truly  mercy.     Was  this  such  a  situation  ? 

On  the  3rd  of  August,  Marlborough  was  encamped  at  Fricdberg. 
He  writes  to  Hariey,  that  the  Allies  intend  to  march  on  the  mor* 
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row,  the  artillery  being  ready  at  Nieuburg,  for  the  siege  of  Ingold- 
stadt.  Prince  Louis,  he  says,  "  has  made  me  the  compliment  either 
of  commanding  or  covering  the  siege  ;  I  believe  I  shall  choose  the 
latter."  He  adds,  "  We  have  nothing  new  of  M.  Tallard,  which 
makes  us  apprehensive  that  he  may  be  halted  at  Ulm,  in  order  to 
repass  the  Danube,  by  which  he  may  be  more  uneasy  to  us  than  if 
he  joined  with  the  elector."  Tallard,  however,  did  join  the  elector, 
and  their  united  forces  were  encamped  at  Biberach,  on  the  8th  of 
August.  Marlborough  had  weakened  his  main  army  by  despatcli- 
ing  Prince  Louis  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Ingoldstadt.  Prince  Eu- 
gene was  encamped  at  Donawert.  On  the  9th,  Eugene  hastily  rode 
into  Marlborough's  camp,  to  announce  that  the  united  Gallo-Bava- 
rian  army  had  advanced  from  Biberach  towards  Lauingen,  with  the 
supposed  intention  of  passing  the  Danube.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
prince  should  be  immediately  reinforced,  and  that  the  whole  army 
should  advance  nearer  the  Danube,  in  order  to  join  him.  *  Tallard 
and  the  elector  passed  the  Danube  on  the  loth,  and  encamped  at 
Dillingen.  On  that  day  Marlborough  was  encamped  at  Schone- 
feldt.  It  was  a  crisis  of  extreme  danger;  for  if  Tallard  had  at 
tacked  either  army  before  their  junction,  his  superiority  in  numbers 
would  have  assured  him  a  victory.  Eugene  commanded  a  force 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  composed  of  Prussians,  Danes,  Austrians, 
and  troops  of  the  empire.  Marlborough  commanded  a  force  of 
thirty-six  thousand  men,  composed  of  English,  Dutch,  Hessians, 
Hanoverians,  and  Danes.  Tallard,  and  his  fellow-general  Marsin, 
commanded  forty-eight  thousand  Frenchmen,  and  the  Bavarians 
numbered  twelve  thousand.  On  the  nth,  Mariborough  marched 
from  Schonefeldt,  and  crossing  the  Lech  at  Rain,  joined  Eugene 
that  night,  having  passed  the  Danube  at  Donawert  They  intended 
to  advance  and  encamp  at  Hochstet,  "in-order  whereto,"  says 
Marlborough,  "we  went  out  on  Tuesday  [the  12th]  early  in  the 
morning  to  view  the  ground,  but  found  the  enemy  had  already  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  it,  whereupon  we  resolved  to  attack  them."  f 
It  was  no  rash  resolve,  which  dispensed  with  the  necessary  precau- 
tions to  insure  success.  Marlborough  and  Eugene  went  up  into 
the  steeple  of  the  church  of  Dapfheim ;  saw  a  camp  being  marked 
out  upon  a  hill  where  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  stationed,  and  the 
infantry  in  full  march  towards  it ;  carefully  noted  all  the  practicable 
ways  from  their  own  camp  to  that  which  they  saw  forming;  and, 
to  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  next  day,  ordered  a  ravine  to  be 
levelled  by  the  pioneers.t     The  allied  army  was  encamped  to  the 
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nortb-west  of  the  river  Kessel.  The  French  and  Bavarian  army 
was  encamped  beyond  the  river  Nebel,  in  the  broadest  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Danube,  their  right  resting  upon  the  great  stream  to 
which  the  Kessel,  the  Nebel,  and  two  intervening  rivulets  are  trib- 
utaries. The  distance  between  the  Kessel  and  the  Nebel  is  four 
or  Ave  miles,  with  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Schellenberg  shut- 
ting in  the  valley,  till  it  opens  into  the  wide  and  fertile  plain  of 
Blenheim. 

On  the  night  of  the  12th  orders  were  given  that  the  allied  army 
should  move  before  break  of  day.  In  the  plain  to  the  north-west 
of  the  Nebel  there  are  three  villages,-  Kremheim,  close  upon  the 
Danube ;  Unterglaugh,  in  the  centre  of  the  valley;  Berghausen,  at 
its  eastern  extremity.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  13th 
of  August,  the  army  of  Eugene,  filing  by  the  right,  in  fourcolunins, 
and  the  army  of  Marlborough,  also  in  four  columns,  were  passing 
the  Kessel,  over  bridges  which  had  been  constructed  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  Two  brigades,  which  had  taken  position  in  advance  at 
Dapfheim  the  evening  before,  formed  a  ninth  column.  This  col- 
unw  had  a  considerable  accession  of  strength  given  to  it,  and 
under  the  command  of  the  gallant  lord  Cutts,  marched  along  the 
Danube,  upon  the  extreme  left,  by  Kremheim,  with  orders  to  at- 
tack the  village  of  Blenheim.  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  with  the 
advanced  guard,  were  sufficiendy  near  by  seven  o'clock  to  take  a 
view  cf  the  positions  of  the  Gallo- Bavarian  army.  Their  right  was 
at  the  village  of  Blenheim,  where  Marshal  Tallard  had  his  heai 
quarters.  Their  left  was  at  the  village  of  Lutzingen,  covered  by  a 
wood.  The  space  occupied  by  their  lines  was  in  length  about  four 
miles,  upon  rising  ground  which  commanded  the  whole  plain  to 
the  Nel^el,  in  front.  The  morning  was  hazy,  and  Tallard  was 
somewhat  unaccountably  deceived  as  to  the  intentions  of  Marl- 
borough and  Eugene.  In  a  postscript  to  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
at  a  very  early  hour,  he  says,  "  This  thirteenth,  the  enemy  beat  *  la  ' 
g^n^rale '  at  two  o'clock,  and  at  three  *  I'assemblde »  ♦  ♦  *  Accord- 
ing to  all  appearance  they  will  march  to  day,  and  the  report  of  the 
country  Is  that  they  are  going  to  Nordlingen."  Tallard  found  his 
mistake  when  the  sun  cleared  away  the  mist,  and  the  columns  of 
Tnj^ene  were  seen  coming  out  from  the  hill-side  behind  Berg- 
hnisen.  His  first  operation  was  to  call  in  his  foragers,  and  to  set 
Prv"  to  the  villajjes  on  that  side  of  the  Nebel  on  which  the  Allies 
^vcrc  advancing.  At  eight  o'clock  the  French  began  to  cannonade, 
and  the  batteries  of  Marlborough  and  Euirene  soon  replied.  Eu- 
gene, however,  had  found  considerable  difficulty  in  taking  up  his 
ground.     His  march  upon  the  edge  of  the  wooded  hills  had  been 
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rough  and  circuitous.  He  had  rivulets  to  cross  running  through 
swampy  ground.  His  wing  had  been  necessarily  extended.  It  was 
past  noon  when  he  had  placed  his  troops,  upon  the  extreme  right, 
in  front  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria ;  and  it  had  been  agreed  between 
the  two  commanders  that  the  battle  should  not  commence  till  both 
were  ready.  The  announcement  from  Eugene  was  made;  and 
then  Marlborough  mounted  his  horse,  and  gave  the  command  that 
the  lines  should  move  forward  to  cross  the  Nebel,  and  that  Cutts 
should  commence  the  attack  upon  Blenheim. 

The  village  of  Plentheim,  or  Blenheim,  had  been  converted  by 
Tallard  into  a  strong  post  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  Nebel 
was  hnpassable  in  the  centre  of  the  plam,  and  he  therefore  concen- , 
trated  his  chief  strength  on  the  right,  leavinghis  left  equally  strong 
under  the  elector.  The  military  critics  of  the  time  of  Tallard 
severely  blamed  him  for  this  disposition  of  his  force.  St.  Simon 
says,  that  by  a  blindness  without  example,  he  had  placed  twenty- 
six  battalions  of  infantry,  six  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  a  brigade 
of  cavalry — an  entire  army — merely  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
village,  and  supporting  his  right,  which  would  have  been  better 
supported  by  the  Danube.  An  English  marshal,  who  viewed  the 
ground  sevehty  years  afterwards,  writes,  "  As  far  as  the  disposi- 
tion was  concerned,  the  neglect  of  the  centre,  and  the  crowding  of 
so  many  battalions  into  Blenheim,  whilst  the  flank  of  the  village 
was  not  proportionally  sustained,  seem  to  me  among  the  principal 
faults  of  M.  Tallard."*  The  French  Marshal  took  extraordinary 
pains  in  the  defence  of  Blenheim,  and  by  forming  barricades  between 
the  village  and  the  Danube,  by  making  every  house  and  garden  a 
little  fortress.  As  far  as  regarded  the  attack  upon  this  spot  the  means 
of  defence  were  wholly  successful.  At  one  o'clock  the  allied  troops 
under  Cutts  descended  to  the  Nebel,  and  crossed  by  two  water- 
mills  which  had  been  set  on  fire.  Brigadier-general  Rowe  led  the 
English  to  the  attack,  supported  by  a  brigade  of  Hessians.  When 
they  were  within  thirty  yards  of  the  palisades  which  surroimded 
the  village,  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  swept  away  their  ranks.  Rowe 
led  his  men  to  the  barriers,  determined  to  enter  sword  in  hand. 
He  fell,  mortally  wounded,  and  the  irresistible  fire  of  the  enemy 
compelled  a  speedy  retreat.  Squadron  after  squadron  crossed  the 
rivulet,  at  other  points,  and  advanced  in  front  of  the  village. 
Three  times  were  the  assailants  repulsed ;  but  at  last  tliey  held 
their  ground,  and  were  enabled  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  great 
body  of  troops  within  Blenheim,  by  keeping  up  a  feigned  attack, 
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whilst  the  main  body  of  Marlborough's  army  was  crossing  the 
Nebel.  It  was  a  difficult  and  dangerous  operation,  which  occu- 
pied several  hours.  The  stream  in  one  part  had  two  branches, 
with  soft  and  marshy  ground  between  each  branch.  "  There-  was 
very  great  difficulty  and  danger,"  says  the  duke's  chaplain,  "  in  de- 
filing over  the  rivulet  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  already  formed,  and 
supported  by  several  batteries  of  cannon ;  yet  by  the  brave  exam- 
ples given,  and  great  diligence  used,  by  the  commanding  officers, 
and  by  the  eagerness  of  the  men,  all  passed  over  by  degrees,  and 
kept  their  ground."  *  The  reliance  of  Tallard  upon  the  difficulty  of 
passing  the  marshes  would  appear  to  have  been  the  reason  that  he  of' 
f  ered  no  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  allied  army,but  that  of  a  con- 
tinual discharge  of  cannon.  St.  Simon  severely  blames  him  that  he 
left  a  large  space  between  his  own  troops  and  the  brook,  that  his  ene- 
mies might  pass  at  their  ease,  "  to  be  overthrown  afterwards,  as  was 
said."  The  English,  according  to  the  same  authority,  speaking  the 
opinions  of  French  officers,  had  plenty  of  ground  at  their  disposal 
while  Tallard,  by  a  different  arrangement,  mighjt  liave  been  master  of 
avast  plain.  Nevertheless,  as  the  columns  of  the  Allies  passed  the 
stream,  volleys  of  musquetry  were  poured  upon  them ;  and  the 
charges  of  French  cavalry  were  incessant.  The  conflict  gradually 
extended  from  the  left  to  the  centre,  as  English,  Dutch,  Danes, 
and  Hanoverians  came  into  position.  Marsin,  who  commanded 
the  French  at  the  west  of  the  valley,  near  the  village  of  Oberg- 
laugh,  repulsed  the  Danish  and  Hanoverian  horse.  The  prince  o£ 
Holstein  Beck  then  led  eleven  battalions  from  the  heights  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Nebel,  and  began  to  cross.  His  columns  were 
immediately  charged  by  nine  battalions,  including  the  Irish  brigade 
in  the  French  service,  and  the  foremost  battalions  of  Holstein 
Beck  were  cut  to  pieces.  Marlborough  then  led  a  body  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  to  the  rescue,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire. 
During  the  passage  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Allies,  prince  Eugene 
had  been  fighting  the  elector  on  the  right,  with  indifferent  success. 
Three  times  had  he  attacked,  and  three  times  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  the  wood,  and  re-form  his  broken  ranks.  As 
the  sun  was  westering  the  Issue  of  the  battle  might  appear  doubt- 
ful. The  French,  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  line  of  the  Allies,  held 
Blenheim  securely.  The  French  and  Bavarians  on  the  right,  had 
repulsed  all  the  spirited  attacks  of  Eugene,  and  the  combatants 
faced  each  other,  exhausted  and  irresolute.  The  main  bodies  under 
Tallard  and  Marlborough  had  not  yet  come  to  a  general  encounter* 
Marlborough  has  formed  his  cavalry  in  two  lines  in  the  centre  of 
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the  plain,  with  his  infantry  in  their  rear  towards  the  left  At  five 
o'clock  the  trumpets  sound  a  charge,  and  the  horse  and  foot  mount 
the  acclivity.  The  French  receive  the  charge  firmly,  and  the 
Allies  fall  back,  but  still  keep  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Their  cannon 
are  brought  up,  and  the  fire  on  each  side  is  close  and  incessant. 
It  is  the  weak  part  of  the  French  line,  and  they  cannot  stand 
against  the  storm  of  musquetry.  Another  charge,  and  now  the 
French  horse  are  scattered.  Nine  battalions  of  French  infantry 
that  had  been  intermingled  with  their  cavalry,  are  cut  to  pieces. 
Marsin  has  fallen  back  to  avoid  a  flank  attack;  and  the  centre  oi 
the  French  line  is  more  and  more  in  danger.  Tallard  dispatches 
orders  to  the  little  army  shut  up  in  Blenheim  to  come  to  his  aid- 
It  is  too  late.  He  sends  for  a  re-inforcement  to  the  elector.  Eu- 
gene has  given  the  elector  enough  to  do  in  his  own  position.  A 
third  charge  of  Marlborough's  horse,  and  the  battle  is  won.  The 
centre  of  the  French  lines  is  broken  by  these  terrible  charges,  and 
now  Tallard's  cavalry  endeavour  to  rally  behind  the  tents  of  their 
camp.  The  Allies  close  upon  them.  The  rout  is  now  generaL 
Some  fly  toward  Hochstet,  about  two  miles  in  the  rear.  Others 
crowd  to  the  nearer  village  of  Sonderheim,  ujxjn  the  bank  of  the 
Danube.  General  Hompesch  pursues  those  who  had  gone  in  ihe 
direction  of  Hochstet.  Marlborough  himself,  with  his  victorious 
cavalry,  charges  upon  those  who  fled  towards  Sonderheim.  Down 
the  steep  banks  of  the  Danube  rush  the  fugitives.  Many  attempt 
to  swim  the  river,  and  are  drowned.  Others  file  towards  Hochstet 
under  the  banks,  and  prepare  to  rally.  The  victorious  squadrons 
appear,  and  again  they  flee.  Marshal  Tallard  has  reached  Sonder- 
heim, but  he  finds  retreat  impossible,  and  surrenders  himself  to  an 
aide-de-camp  of  the  prince  of  Hesse.  One  extraordinary  document 
still  in  existence,  exhibits  the  wondcrlul  self-possession  of  the  con- 
queror in  this  agony  of  his  triumph.  The  great  duke  pau.ses  a 
minute  in  his  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy  to  write  this  note,  in 
pencil,  to  his  duchess,  upon  a  slip  of  paper,  torn  from  a  memoran- 
'  dum-book : 

*'  August  X3th,  1704. 

I  have  not  time  to  say  more,  but  to  beg  you  will  give  my  Duty 
to  the  Queen,  and  let  her  know  her  Army  has  had  a  Glorious  Vic-* 
tory.  Mons'  Tallard  and  two  other  Generals  arc  in  my  Coach,  and 
I  am  following  the  rest,  the  hearer  my  Aid  de  Camp  Coll  Parke 
will  give  Her  and  account  of  what  has  passed,  I  shal  doe  it  in  a 
day  or  two  by  another  more  at  large 

Marlborough." 

The  fighting  was  over.     And  there  was  ^  iJzflSKj?^^^  Bava- 
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rians  and  French  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and  there  were  twelve 
thousand  French  shut  up  in  Blenheim  at  the  other  end.  The 
troops  of  the  elector  and  of  Marsin  seeing  the  rout  of  Tallard,  and 
being  closely  pressed  by  Eugene  had  set  fire  to  their  positions  of 
Oberglaugh  and  Lutzingen,  and  were  moving  away  in  unbroken 
order.  Night  was  coming  on ;  the  distance  was  indistinct  from 
the  clouds  of  smoke  which  hung  over  the  battle-field ;  and  Marl- 
borough,— mistaking  the  troops  of  Eugene  for  part  of  the  army  of 
the  elector,  "marching  in  good  order,  and  in  such  a  direction  as 
might  have  enabled  them  advantageously  to  flank  our  squadrons, 
had  they  charged  the  other  part  of  the  elector's  force  "  ♦—offered 
no  interruption  to  their  retreat.  The  scene  at  Blenheim  was  of  a 
for  more  stirring  character.  During  the  day,  the  French  there  had 
held  out  against  every  attack ;  but  now,  when  the  main  body  of 
Tallard's  army  was  routed,  the  Allies  closed  round  the  barricaded 
village.  Horse  and  foot  were  ready  to  assail  the  isolated  forces  in 
every  direction.  Artillery  was  brought  up,  and  batteries  con- 
structed. All  the  great  English  generals  were  assembled  to  unite 
in  this  final  struggle.  Cutts  was  there,  and  Orkney  with  his 
Scotch  Royal;  Churchill,  and  Lumley;  Ross,  and  Ingoldsbyj 
Webb,  and  Wood.  The  French  finally  surrendered  as  prisoners 
of  war.  St  Simon  has  told  the  story  of  this  surrender,  with  a 
Frenchman's  sense  of  national  humiliation,  but  with  a  minuteness 
which  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  had  his  details  from  the  first  author- 
ity— that  of  the  officer  who  signed  the  capitulation.  This  officer 
was  Blansac,  the  camp-marshal,  who  had  been  left  in  command 
when  his  superior  officer  had  abruptly  withdrawn  himself.  Denon- 
ville,  a  young  officer  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  came  towards 
the  village,  and  waving  a  handkerchief,  demanded  a  parley.  He 
came  to  exhort  Blansac  and  the  troops  to  surrender.  Blansac 
sharply  dismissed  him.  Denonville  returned  again,  with  an  Eng- 
lish lord,  who  demanded  a  parley  wilji  the  commandant.  Tlie 
Englishman  told  Blansac  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  direct- 
ed him  to  say  that  he  was  marching  up>n  Blenheim  with  forty 
battalions  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  ;  that  he  was  beginning  to 
surround  the  village  on  all  sides  ;  that  there  was  no  force  left  to 
support  the  position ;  that  Tallard  was  in  flight ;  that  the  elector 
had  retreated  ;  that  he  had  no  succour  to  hope ;  and  that  he 
had  better  surrender  himself  and  all  his  men  as  prisoners  of 
war.  Blansac  was  for  sending  the  lord  back  with  a  hasty  refusal. 
Bat  the  Englishman  pressed  him  to  step  out  of  the  village  with 
him,  only  a  couple  of  hundred  paces,  and  behold  the  state  of  thinga 
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with  his  own  eyes.  Blansac  could  no  longer  doubt  He  retomed, 
and  submitted  to  his  chief  officers  that,  however  frightful  would  be 
the  impression  upon  the  French  nation  that  twenty-six  battalions 
and  twelve  squadrons  should  have  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war, 
it  was  better  to  preserve  so  many  brave  men  for  the  future  ser- 
vice of  their  king.  "This  horrible,  capitulation,"  as  St.  Simon 
terms  it,  was  forthwith  signed.  Marlborough  was  embarrassed  by 
the  number  of  his  prisoners.  In  a  few  days  he  had  more  than 
twelve  thousand  on  his  hands  ;  and  he  writes  to  sir  Charles  Hedges, 
"  they  are  not  only  very  troublesome,  but  oblige  us  to  continue 
here,  while  we  should  be  pursuing  our  blow  and  following  the  en- 
emy." ♦ 

The  post  road  from  Ulm  to  Ratisbon  traverses  a  part  of  the 
field  of  Blenheim.  It  "  rests  partly  on  a  foundation  of  bones  of 
men  and  horses,  part  of  which  were  disinterred  in  constructing  it 
a  few  years  back."t  This  is  more  wholesale  evidence  of  the 
mighty  battle  than  when  little  Peterkin  found  "  something  large 
and  round  "  beside  the  rivulet,  and  old  Kaspar  shook  his  head  with 
a  natural  sigh : 

** '  Tit  some  poor  felIow*8  skull,  said  he, 
Who  fell  in  the  great  victory."  t 

It  is  computed  that  the  two  armies  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene 
had  eleven  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded ;  and  the  armies  of 
prance  and  the  elector,  fourteen  thpusand.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  total  loss  of  the  French  and  Bavarians  in  the  battle,  and  during 
their  retreat,  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men  including  prisoners 
and  deserters. §  The  blow  to  the  power  of  France  was  tremen- 
dous. All  the  prestige  of  her  glories  under  Turenne  and  Luxem- 
burg was  gone.  "  There  never,"  says  Cunningham,  "  was  a  battle 
fought  within  the  memory  of  man,  wherein  either  tlie  courage  of 
the  soldiers,  or  the  prudence  of  the  generals,  were  more  conspicu- 
ous than  on  this  day,  which  first  ruined  the  French  fortunes,  and 
put  a  stop  to  their  long  course  of  victories."  Louis  received  the 
fatal  news  on  the  21st,  but  without  any  details.  For  six  days  he 
remained  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  losses-  "  We  were  not  used 
to  misfortunes,"  says  St  Simon.  "  The  grief  of  the  king  at  this 
disgrace  and  this  loss,  at  the  moment  when  he  believed  that  the 
fate  of  Europe  was  in  his  hands,  may  be  imagined.  When  he 
might  have  counted  upon  striking  a  decisive  blow,  he  saw  himself 
reduced  to  act  simply  upon  the  defensive." 

*  Dispatches,  vol.  i.  p.  414. 

t  Murray's  "  Hand-Book  of  Southern  Germany,"  p.  137. 

%  Southey,  "  Battle  of  Blenheim." 

«  Dispatch  of  Cardoniwi:  to  Barley.    Di^iatchos,  vol  i.  4#Qle 
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of  a  river."  The  duchess  transmitted  this  to  her  lord,  and  he 
replied,  "  if  they  will  allow  me  to  draw  one  or  two  such  buckets 
more,  I  should  think  we  might  then  let  the  river  run  quietly,  and 
not  much  apprehend  its  overflowing  and  destroying  its  neigh- 
bours," *  With  this  manifestation  of  contempt,  we  nevertheless 
find  the  equability  of  the  duke  disturbed  by  the  acrimony  of  the 
party  at  home,  who  were  still  powerful  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  writes  to  the  duchess,  in  October,  "  I  will  endeavour  to  leave  a 
good  name  behind  me  in  countries  that  have  hardly  any  blessing 
but  that  of  not  knowing  the  detested  names  of  Whig  and  Tory.  .  , 
I  shall  certainly  not  care  what  any  party  thinks  of  me ;  being  re- 
solved to  recommend  myself  to  the  people  of  England,  by  being, 
to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  in  the  true  interest  of  my 
country."  f  When  Marlborough  came  home  he  found  the  people 
of  England  ready  enough  to  give  him  the  heartiest  welcome,  with- 
out reference  to  the  passionate  quarrels  of  factions.  The  standards* 
that  had  been  taken  in  the  campaign  were  carried  in  a  grand 
military  procession  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  there 
hung  up,  with  the  whole  population  of  London  shouting  for  Anne 
and  Marlborough  as  a  hundred  and  twenty  pikemen  each  carried 
one  of  these  tattered  emblems  of  victory.  When  the  hero  was 
entertained  by  the  City,  the  roofs  and  windows  of  the  houses  sent 
forth  as  hearty  shouts  of  gratulation  as  when  Raleigh  and  Drake 
went  to  St  Paul's  to  return  thanks  for  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  The  factions  of  the  Commons  cared  nothing  for  a 
national  triumph-rthey  sought  only  the  triumph  of  a  party.  They 
had  for  a  third  time  brought  forward  the  factious  Bill  against 
Occasional  Conformity,  before  Marlborough  returned  home ;  and 
they  had  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  tack  it  to  a  money 
bill  which  was  to  enable  the  war  to  be  continued.  The  scheme 
was  defeated.  The  tackers,  as  they  were  called,  became  ridicu- 
lous to  the  nation.  The  Commons  then  passed  the  Bill,  without 
tacking  it  to  a  money  bill.  Marlborough  arrived  in  time  to  vote 
against  it  in  this  amended  form.  It  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords. 
On  the  14th  of  March,  the  queen,  in  proroguing  the  Parliament, 
spoke  of  "  unreasonable  humour  and  animosity,"  and  exhorted  to 
prudence  and  moderation.  "  When  this  session,"  says  Burnet, 
"  and  with  it  this  Parliament,  came  to  an  end,  it  was  no  small  bless- 
ing to  the  queen  and  to  the  nation,  that  they  got  well  out  of  such 
hands.  They  had  discovered,  on  many  occasions,  and  very 
manifestly,  what  lay  at  bottom  with  most  of  them  ;  but  they  had 
not  skill  enough  to  know  how  to  manage  their  ^dv|^tages,  and  to 

*  Cose,  YoL  ii.  pp.  49—44.  t  Ibid^  pp.  4S~~47* 
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tnake  use  of  their  numbers.  The  constant  successes  with  whtch 
God  had  blessed  the  queen's  reign,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to 
compass  that  which  was  aimed  at  by  them ;  the  forcing  a  peace, 
and  of  consequence  the  delivering  all  up  to  France."  *  Marl- 
borough, though  he  still  affected  to  be  of  no  faction,  saw  the  time 
had  passed  by  when  he  could  have  the  support  of  the  party  which 
the  queen  had  first  marked  by  her  favour.  Those  who  had 
attempted  to  stop  the  supplies  by  tacking  to  their  vote  the  Occa- 
sional Conformity  Bill  were  the  High  Tories,  with  whom  he  long 
conspired  to  make  the  life  of  King  William  a  burden  to  him,  by 
disturbing  all  his  designs  for  the  independence  of  nations.  Marl- 
borough, after  the  Session  was  ended,  wrote  to  Godolphin,  "  As  to 
what  you  say  of  the  tackers  I  think  the  answer  and  method  that 
should  be  taken  is  what  is  practised  in  all  armies,-*-that  is,  if  the 
enemy  give  no  quarter,  they  should  have  none  given  to  them." 
Godolphin's  mode  of  giving  no  quarter  was  to  deprive  every  man 
of  public  emplo3rment  "  who  had  given  his  vote  for  the  tack." 
Whigs  gradually  were  called  by  Godolphin  into  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  and  political  aspirants  began  to  see  that  there  was  not  only 
a  virtue  in  moderation,  but  that  it  was  a  virtue  which  brought  its 
own  reward. 

•  •♦  Own  Time,"  voU  ▼.  p.  494. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  War  in  8|Mum.~Espediti«ii  to  Qualooia.— Gibraltar  taken  by  Sir  Gcoise  Rooke  and 
the  Prince  of  Darmstadt.— Sea-fight  off  Malaga.— Siege  at  Gibraltar  by  the  Spaniards. 
— £]q)editioa  to  Spain  under  Peterborough.— Siege  of  Barcelona.- Peterborough  sur- 
prises Montjonich.— Barcelona  taken.— Peterborough's  rapid  successes  in  Valencia.— 
Philip  V.  besieges  Barcelona.— It  is  relieved.— The  Alfies  enter  Madrid.— Supineness 
of  the  Austrian  king«— Disgust  of  Peterborough— He  leaves  Spain.— Prince  Eugene 
drives  the  French  out  of  Italy. 

Whilst  Marlborough  was  leading  the  army  of  the  Allies  to 
the  Rhine — an  army  upon  whose  success  depended  the  great  issue 
between  the  king  of  France,  and  the  emperor  of  Germany — the 
archduke  Charles,  who  had  assiuned  the  title  of  king  of  Spain,  had 
bmded  at  Lisbon,  and  was  prepared  to  head  the  troops  on  the 
western  frontier  of  the  kingdom  to  which  he  laid  claim.  But 
instead  of  carrying  the  war  into  Spain,  the  army  of  English,  Dutch, 
and  Portuguese  were  completely  held  in  check  by  the  duke  of 
Berwick  ;  and  the  Allies  were  unable  to  prevent  several  of  the 
Portuguese  towns  being  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  At  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  Peninsula  an  attempt  was  made  to  rouse  the 
Catalans  to  declare  for  king  Charles.  The  prince  of  Darmstadt 
was  sanguine  of  success ;  and  a  little  army  of  five  or  six  thousand 
men  was  put  under  his  command.  They  embarked  at  Lisbon  in 
May,  in  a  fleet  of  which  sir  George  Rooke  was  the  admiral.  The 
expedition  landed  at  Barcelona ;  but  receiving  very  little  support 
from  the  people,  it  re-embarked,  and  Rooke  sailed  down  the  Medi« 
terranean,  and  passed  through  the  Straits,  where  he  effected  a 
junction  with  the  fleet  under  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel.  It  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  English  sailors  willingly  to  return  to  port  without 
effecting  anything ;  and  so  the  admirals  planned  an  attack  upon 
Gibraltar,  in  whidi  the  prince  of  Darmstadt  agreed  to  join.  The 
famous  rock  on  which  the  Saracens  had  built  their  castle  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  which  they  held  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  Spaniards  ;  but  its  vast 
importance  as  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean  was  not  estimated  as 
in  more  recent  times.  In  1704  there  were  not  more  than  a  hundred 
men  within  the  works;  but  they  were  commanded  by  a  brave 
veteran  who  'rejected  with  disdain  the  summons  to  surrender. 
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Two  thousand  marines,  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of  Darin* 
stadt,  landed  on  the  Isthmus,  now  known  as  the  Neutral  Ground ; 
and  the  supplies  from  the  main  land  were  thus  cut  o£E.  On  the 
2nd  of  August  Rooke  commenced  a  bombardment  from  his  ships, 
which  was  continued  on  the  next  day.  That  day  was  a  great  fes- 
tival ;  and  a  part  of  the  garrison  went  to  pray  to  their  saint,  instead 
of  standing  by  their  guns.  The  eastern  part  of  the  rock  was  thus 
imperfectly  defended,  and  the  English  sailors  scaled  the  precipice. 
At  the  same  time  the  South  Molehead  was  stormed, — with  a  heavy 
loss  to  the  assailants  by  the  springing  of  a  mine.  But  tliey  gained 
the  ramparts ;  and  all  resistance  was  at  an  end.  The  brave  gov- 
ernor made  honourable  terms  for  himself  and  his  garrison  ;  and 
upon  the  rock  which  has  defied  every  besieger  through  a  century 
and  a  half,  the  English  flag  floated  in  an  easy  victory.  Sir  George 
Rooke  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  queen  of  Engrland  ; 
although  the  prince  of  Darmstadt  would  have  hoisted  the  Spanish 
standard  and  proclaimed  king  Ciiarles.* 

The  prince  of  Darmstadt  remained  at  Gibraltar,  with  a  force  of 
two  thousand  men.  The  English  fleet  then  went  in  search  of  a 
French  fleet  that  had  been  equipped  at  Toulon,  and  was  under  the 
command  of  the  high-admiral  of  France,  the  count  de  Toulouse. 
Rooke  had  been  joined  by  some  Dutch  vessels ;  the  French 
admiral  had  also  been  joined  by  some  Spanish  vessels.  These 
two  armaments,  formidable  in  the  number  of  their  ships,  met  off 
Malaga.  They  fought  all  day;  but  not  a  ship  of  the  hundred 
vessels  engaged  was  sunk,  or  burnt,  or  taken  on  either  side. 
Nothing  exhibits  a  more  striking  contrast  to  the  naval  engage- 
ments of  the  days  of  Nelson  than  this  drawn  battle.  And  yet  we 
must  not  conceive  that  little  damage  was  done,  or  that  it  was  a 
bloodless  action.  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  describes  the  fight  as 
"  very  sharp."  He  says,  "  there  is  hardly  a  ship  that  must  not 
shift  one  mast,  and  some  must  shift  all."  f  The  French  fleet  was 
even  more  disabled.  The  count  de  Toulou.se  sailed  away  to 
Toulon,  and  Rooke  made  for  Gibraltar.  Te  Deum  was  sung  in 
Paris  for  a  great  victory ;  and  thanksgivings  were  offered  up  at 
St.  PauPs  for  the  blessing  upon  her  majesty's  arms.  Three  thou* 
sand  English  and  Dutch  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  esti- 
mated loss  of  the  French  was  four  thousand, — a  terrible  slaughter 
of  brave  men  without  any  decisive  results. 

The  capture  of  Gibraltar  was  considered  a  very  serious  blow 
by  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  before  the  autumn  of  1704  was  passed, 

•  Mahon,  "  War  of  ilie  Succession,"  p.  io<3^d  byV^OU^  It^ 
1  Letter  printed  in  Tlndal,  vol.  iv.  p.  665. 
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eight  thousand  men,  under  the  marquis  of  Villadaria,  commenced  1 
siege.  The  earl  of  Galway,  who  in  1704  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  troops  in  Portugal,  sent  four  regiments  to  the  aid 
of  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  with  supplies  of  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions.* The  prince  of  Darmstadt  made  a  brave  and  judicious 
resistance.  The  captain-general  of  Andalusia,  whose  energy  had 
saved  Cadiz  in  1702,  was  unable  to  make  any  impression  upon 
those  who  now  held  the  rock  with  an  adequate  force.  The  Eng- 
lish fleet  constantly  threw  in  fresh  supplies  to  the  besieged,  which 
the  French  admiral,  De  Pontis,  was  powerless  to  prevent  The 
besiegers  were  ill  supplied  with  necessaries.  A  French  com- 
mander was  sent  to  supersede  Villadaria,  but  matters  were  not 
improved  by  the  change.  Sir  John  Leake,  in  March,  attacked  De 
Pontis,  and  swept  away  what  remained  of  the  French  naval  power. 
The  siege  was  raised ;  and  the  Spaniards  saw  with  dismay  that  a 
fortress  which  they  had  neglected  properly  to  defend  had  been 
rendered  impregnable.  It  was  some  time  before  the  English  gov- 
ernment appreciated  the  true  value  of  Gibraltar ;  but  during  the 
war  of  the  Succession  it  was  always  vigorously  defended  against 
many  attempts  to  retake  it;  and  in  1713  its  possession  was  con- 
firmed to  England  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 

In  our  brief  relation  of  the  great  campaign  of  1704,  we  have 
exhibited,  however  imperfectly,  those  wonderful  qualities  of  Marl- 
borough by  which  he  appears,  in  all  his  movements,  to  have  left 
nothing  to  accident.  The  most  enduring  patience;  a  temper 
never  to  be  disturbed ;  a  caution  that  allowed  no  surprise ;  a  fore- 
sight that  left  no  contingency  unprovided  for — these  were  qualities 
even  more  remarkable  than  his  daring  and  courage  when  the  hour 
arrived  for  their  display.  It  has  been  said  of  Marlborough, — by  a 
writer  who  has  succeeded  in  the  very  difficult  task  of  presenting 
the  broadest  aspect  of  history  with  the  clearness  and  precision 
that  are  rarely  obtained  without  minute  detail — "  for  the  first  time, 
in  English  history  at  least,  a  march  was  equivalent  to  a  battle.  A 
change  of  his  camp,  or  even  a  temporary  retreat,  was  as  effectual 
as  a  victory ;  and  it  was  seen  by  the  clearer  observers^  of  his  time, 
that  a  campaign  was  a  game  of  skill,  and  not  of  the  mere  dash  and 
intrepidity  which  appeal  to  the  vulgar  passions  of  our  nature.'*  f 
As  if  to  exhibit,  upon  a  different  theatre  of  the  same  great  warfare, 
the  nwst  remarkable  contrast  to  the  character  and  actions  of 
Marlborough,  Charles  Mordaunt,  earl  of  Peterborough,  took  the 
command  of  an  expedition  to  Spain.     He  has  come  upon  the  scene 

•  GaWva/s  Nanadve.    Parliamentary  Hist.  vol.  vi.  col.  941.     J^,  IC 
t  **  Eigfateeii  Christian  Centuries,"  by  the  Rev.  James  White,  p.^s- 
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at  times,  in  various  characters.  He  has  accompanied  William  of 
Orange  to  England  in  1689.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  position  as  a  states- 
man ;  has  been  sent  to  the  Tower  ;  has  been  deprived  of  his  places 
and  emoluments,  in  carrying  on  a  system  of  intrigues  in  the  pro- 
ceedings ^;ainst  Fenwick  in  1696.  He  attempted  to  save  the  life 
of  the  accused, — endeavouring  to  implicate  two  of  the  leading 
Whigs  in  the  conspiracy,  by  inducements  to  Fenwick  to  accuse 
them ;  and  then  he  turned  round  upon  the  unhappy  man  when  the 
scheme  broke  down,  and  was  strenuous  for  his  attainder.  Restless 
and  changeable,  vain  and  flighty,  too  adroit  to  be  wise,  all  parties 
became  afraid  of  him.  But  with  all  his  eccentricities,  his  genius 
commands  the  admiration  of  the' cleverest,  and  his  profusion  buys 
the  flattery  of  the  meanest  He  adores  the  ladies  with  the  homage 
of  a  knight-errant ;  and  he  rushes  into  war  as  if  he  were  to  be  the 
first  lance  in  a  tournament  His  craving  for  excitement  kept  him 
always  in  motion ;  and  it  was  said  that  he  had  seen  more  kings  and 
more  postilions  than  any  man  in  Europe.  Pope  declared  of  him, 
with  sound  judgment,  "  He  has  too  much  wit  as  well  as  courage  to 
make  a  solid  general."  What  he  did  in  Spain  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  history— a  series  of  exploits  be5i(le  which  romance  may  •'pale 
its  uneffectual  fire."  When  Peterborough  sailed  from  Portsmouth, 
in  June,  1 705,  having  the  command  of  five  thousand  men,  and  with 
general  directions  "  to  make  a  vigorous  push  in  Spain,"  he  had 
precisely  that  commission  which  suited  his  character.  It  was  a 
service  of  hazard  which  was  agreeable  to  his  chivalric  nature  ;  for 
he  scarcely  did  justice  to  his  own  courage  when  he  said  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  his  not  knowing  when  he  was  in  danger.  He  had 
very  inadequate  resources  of  men  and  money,  and  thus  he  had 
difficulties  to  overcome,  which  pleasurably  tasked  all  his  mental 
energies.  He  was  left  unfettered  by  minute  instructions,  and  had 
unlimited  authority  over  the  land  forces  and  a  divided  command 
with  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  at  sea, — ^which  circumstances  gave  him, 
as  he  imsfcgined,  free  scope  from  the  pursuit  of  his  own  road  to 
fame,  by  the  shortest  and  steepest  path.  Macaulay  calls  Peter- 
borough "  the  most  extraordinary  ohiaracter  of  that  age,  the  king  of 
Sweden  himself  not  excepted  ....  a  polite,  learned,  and 
amorous  Charles  the  Twelfth.***  Swift  pointed  to  some  such  com- 
parison, in  well  known  lines  on  Peterborough : 

"  Ne'er  to  be  match'd  in  modern  reading 
But  by  his  namesake,  Charles  of  Sweden." 

The  wit,  the  learning,  the  accomplished  manners,  the  very  faults  of 
Peterborough  made  him  a.  favourite  with  the  most  celebrated  men 
of  his  time.    ^  I  lore  the  hang-dog  dearly,"  wrote  Swalt  to  Stella. 

•  Essays, 
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Johnson,  with  the  same  feeling  of  respect  for  Peterborough's  bril< 
liant  qualities,  was  curious  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  to  learn 
more  about  him,  saying,  "  He  is  a  favourite  of  mine,  and  is  not 
enough  known." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  trustworthy,  as  well  as  the  most 
interesting,  account  of  Peterborough's  actions  in  Spain  was  for 
some  time  thought  to  be  a  fictitious  narrative.  "The  Military 
Memoirs  of  Captain  George  Carleton "  have  been  unhesitatingly 
ascribed  to  Defoe — chiefly  because  "  we  are  reminded  of  him  by 
the  plain  matter-of-fact,  and  off-handed  manner  of  telling  a  story," 
— and  because  the  events,  which  are  "  matters  of  history,  are  re- 
lated with  all  the  minuteness  and  personality  of  an  eye-witness,  and 
an  actor  upon  the  spot."  *  The  very  existence  of  Captain  George 
Carleton  has  been  questioned.  Lord  Stanhope  [Mahon]has  settled 
this  doubt ;  f  and  he  believes,  as  Dr.  Johnson  believed,  in  the 
perfect  authenticity  of  this,  "  the  most  valuable,  perhaps,  because 
the  most  undoubtedly  faithful  and  impartial,  of  all  our  materials  for 
this  war."  J  We  may  safely  follow  this  guide,  in  tracing  the  actions 
of  a  man  who,  "  by  a  course  of  conduct  and  fortune  almost  miracu- 
lous, had  nearly  put  us  into  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain ; 
was  left  wholly  unsupported  ;  exposed  to  the  envy  of  his  rivals  ; 
disappointed  by  the  caprices  of  a  young  inexperienced  prince,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  rapacious  German  ministry ;  and  at  last  called 
home  in  discontent."  § 

When  Peterborough,  with  his  troops,  arrived  at  Lisbon,  he  was 
reinforced  by  two  regiments  of  dragoons — ^men  without  horses, 
which  the  earl,  who  never  made  difficulties,  had  to  provide.  He 
here  took  on  board  the  archduke  Charles,  and  a  numerous  suite. 
At  Gibraltar  he  received  two  veteran  battalions,  in  exchange  for 
the  same  number  of  recruits  which  he  had  brought  from  England. 
The  prince  of  Darmstadt  also  here  joined  Peterborough.  That  prince 
had  one  dominant  idea, — a  siege  of  Barcelona.  Peterborough  op- 
posed the  plan.  The  archduke  upheld  his  countryman,  in  the 
scheme  of  attempting,  with  seven  thousand  men,  the  reduction  of  a 
place  which  was  ^r  better  prepared  for  defence  than  when  the 
expedition  of  the  previous  summer  had  resulted  in  a  complete  fail- 
ure, and  which  required  thirty  thousand  men  for  a  regular  siege. 
With  the  squadron  imder  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  the  fleet  sailed 

*  WUaoa'»  Defoe,  toI.  iu.  p.  590. 

t  **  Carleton  states  in  his  Memoirs,  that  he  was  taken  prisoner,  with  the  garrison,  at 
die  petty  siege  of  Denia,  in  1708.  After  some  search,  I  found  in  a  large  heap  of  military 
acownts  and  returns  for  that  year,  a  list  of  the  officers  taken  at  Denia,  and,  amqngft 
Ihem,  '  Captain  Carkton.'  "  t  ♦'  War  of  Socceaston  in  Spain,^^iilS *^ 

I  Swift,  "  Omdua  of  the  Allies.'* 
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from  Gibraltar.  Making  Altea  Bay,  a  landing  was  effected  near 
Valencia ;  and  here  the  people  were  found  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  the  Austrian  prince,  who  was  proclaimed,  upon  the  surrender  of 
the  castle  of  Denia,  as  Charles  111.,  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 
Peterborough,  encouraged  by  this  reception,  conceived  an  enter- 
prise, **  which  would,  in  all  probability,  have  brought  that  war  to  a 
much  more  speedy  conclusion,  and  at  the  same  time  have  obviated 
all  those  difficulties,  which  were  but  too  apparent,  in  the  siege  of 
Barcelona."  ♦  King  Philip  was  at  Madrid  with  few  troops.  All 
the  Spanish  forces  were  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  or  in  Cata- 
lonia. It  was  only  a  march  of  fifty  leagues  from  Valencia  to 
Madrid,  and  the  centre  of  Spain  was  undefended.  Such  an  exploit 
had  every  chance  of  success,  if  Peterborough  could  have  dashed 
upon  the  capital,  without  being  fettered  by  the  hesitation  of  Charles 
or  the  preconceptions  of  Darmstadt.  He  was  overruled.  The 
Valencians  were  left  to  shout  *•  Viva  Carlos  "  in  vain.  The  expe- 
dition went  on,  under  the  pressure  of  weak  and  timid,  but  truly 
rash  counsels,  to  attack  "  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous 
cities  in  all  Spain,  fortified  by  bastions,  one  side  secured  by  the 
sea,  and  the  other  by  a  strong  fortification  called  Montjouich."  f 
A  council  of  war  had  decided  against  Peterborough's  plan  of  a 
march  to  Madrid  ;  but  when  the  expedition  arrived  before  Barce- 
lona, another  council  thought  the  undertaking  of  a  siege  too  formid- 
able. Charles,  however,  pressed  the  enterprise  with  a  tenacity  that 
could  not  be  resisted,  and  to  which  Peterborough  at  length  yielded. 
The  troops  were  landed  on  the  27th  of  August. 

In  three  weeks  there  was  nothing  but  dissensions  amongst  the 
great  men  of  this  expedition.  Peterborough  had  received  new  in- 
structions from  home  to  respect  the  opinions  of  the  princes  and  of 
councils  of  war.  They  were  all  differing  in  opinion.  The  prince  of 
Darmstadt  and  the  earl  had  come  to  an  open  rupture.  The  Dutch 
officers  said  their  troops  should  not  join  in  an  enterprise  so  mani- 
festly impossible  of  success  for  a  small  force.  It  was  considered 
by  them  an  act  of  madness  to  attack  the  town  from  the  eastern 
plain  where  the  troops  were  encamped  —  a  position  which  in- 
volved the  necessity  of  making  regular  approaches,  under  the 
fire  of  heavy  batteries.  Peterborough  conceived  a  plan  of  at 
tack  totally  opposed  to  all  the  routine  modes  of  warfare.  The  cit- 
adel of  Montjouich,  built  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  of  hills  skirting 
the  sea,  commanded  the  town.  Peterborough  went  out  secretly 
from  the  camp ;  viewed  the  ground ;  and  determined  upon  attempt- 
ing a  surprise  of  a  garrison  that  considered  ^^||^<^iiY$|)^f  In  an 
•  Carietoo.  t  /Mi 
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impregnable  place.  He  gave  notice  that  he  should  raise  the  siege ; 
seat  his  heavy  artillery  on  board  the  ships  ;  and  made  every  prejia- 
ration  fcrr  embarking  the  troops.  With  twelve  hundred  foot  sol- 
diers and  two  hundred  horse,  he  marched  out  of  the  camp  on  the 
evening  of  the  13th  of  September ;  and  passing  by  the  quarters  of 
the  prince  of  Darmstadt,  told  him  that  if  he  chose  to  come  with 
him,  he  might  see  what  troops  could  do  that  had  been  subjected  to 
his  reproaches.  The  prince  took  him  at  his  word.  They  marched 
all  night  by  the  side  of  the  mountains ;  and  before  day  break  were 
under  the  hill  of  Montjouich,  and  close  to  the  outer  works.  Peter- 
borough's officers  thought  that  their  general  would  make  the  attack 
in  the  dark.  He  showed  them  that  when  they  were  discovered  at 
daylight,  the  enemy  would  descend  into  the  outer  ditch  to  repel 
them,  and  that  then  was  the  time  to  receive  their  fire,  leap  in  upon 
them,  drive  them  into  the  outer  works,  and  gain  the  fortress  by 
following  them  close.  The  scheme  succeeded,  and  the  English 
were  soon  masters  of  the  bastion.  A  similar  attack  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  fortress  was  also  successful.  But  the  governor  of 
the  fort,  having  obtained  some  reinfoi  cements  from  Barcelona,  the 
men  were  welcomed  with  shouts  by  their  comrades,  which  the 
prince  of  Darmstadt  mistaking  for  a  signal  of  surrender,  he  incau- 
tiously advanced,  lost  two  hundred  of  his  party  as  prisoners,  and 
was  himself  killed  at  the  moment  when  Peterborough  came  to  his 
rescue.  Intelligence  then  arrived  that  three  thousand  men  were 
marching  from  Barcelona.  Peterborough  rode  out  to  reconnoitre. 
As  he  returned,  he  was  told  by  Carleton  that  the  men  were  flying 
out  of  their  posts,  in  one  general  panic,  with  lord  Charlemont  at 
their  head.  "  Immediately  upon  this  notice  from  me,"  says  Carle- 
ton,  **  the  earl  galloped  up  the  hill,  and  alighting  when  he  came  to 
lord  Charlemont,  he  took  his  half-pike  out  of  his  hand  ;  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  told  them,  if  they  would  not  face 
about  and  follow  him,  they  should  have  the  scandal  and  eternal 
infamy  upon  them  of  having  deserted  their  posts,  and  abandoned 
their  general."  All  the  posts  were  regained ;  and  the  three  thou- 
sand Spaniards  returned  alarmed  to  Barcelona.  The  citadel  held 
out  for  several  days,  but  was  finally  reduced  by  a  bombardment 
from  the  hills,  the  cannon  having  been  relanded  from  the  ships. 
The  reduction  of  Montjouich  by  this  extraordinary  act  of  daring 
was  very  soon  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Barcelona.  Success 
gave  spirit  to  those  who  had  before  been  hopeless.  The  sailors 
dragged  heavy  guns  up  the  hills,  and  joined  the  land-troops  in 
forming  intrenchments.  The  town  was  so  fiercely  bombarded  that 
a  breach  was  soon  effected ;  and  the  besiegers  were  preparing  to 
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Storm,  when  the  governor  beat  a  parley,  and  agreed  to  surrender, 
with  all  honours  of  law.  His  soldiers  had  mutinied  ;  the  people  of 
the  city  were  in  a  state  of  riot ;  and  the  governor,  who  was  unpop- 
ular, was  in  danger  of  his  life.  Peterborough  with  the  same  in- 
domitable courage  that  he  had  shown  in  the  assault  of  Montjouich, 
being  apprised  of  the  tumult,  demanded  admittance  at  one  of  the 
gates.  Carleton,  who  accompanied  him,  describes  a  scene  very 
characteristic  of  this  modern  Amadis.  He  met  a  lady  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty  flying  from  the  fury  of  the  Miquelets — the  armed 
peasants  of  the  province — who  implored  his  protection.  Peter- 
borough took  the  lady  by  the  hand — she  proved  to  be  the  duchess 
of  Popoli — and  conveyed  her  through  the  wicket  by  which  he  en- 
tered, to  a  place  of  safety  without  the  town.  "  I  believe  it  was 
much  the  longest  part  of  an  hour,"  says  Carleton,  "before  he  re- 
turned." When  he  did  return,  he  saved  the  governor;  got  him  on 
board  one  of  the  ships ;  and  by  that  extraordinary  ascendancy 
which  a  determined  will  and  the  total  absence  of  fear  have  over 
the  passions  of  a  multitude,  "  wherever  he  appeared  the  popular 
fury  was  in  a  moment  allayed." 

The  possession  of  Barcelona,  in  which  king  Charles  III.  was 
proclaimed  with  great  solemnity,  was  followed  by  the  adhesion  to 
his  cause  of  the  chief  towns  of  Catalonia.  Peterborough  was  for 
following  up  his  wonderful  success  by  other  daring  operations. 
The  German  ministers  and  the  Dutch  officers  opposed  all  his  pro- 
jects. At  length  a  pressing  request  came  to  Charles  to  send  as- 
sistance to  San  Mateo,  which  was  besieged  by  the  count  of  Las 
Torres.  There  were  twelve  hundred  troops  at  Tortosa,  to  which 
Peterborough  sent  orders  to  cross  the  Ebro.  He  was  with  them 
as  soon  as  his  messenger,  expecting  to  find  a  large  army  of  peas- 
antry ready  to  join  him,  as  he  had  been  informed.  The  army  was 
a  mere  illusion.  But  there  was  a  small  force  only,  he  was  told,  be- 
fore San  Mateo.  He  found  seven  thousand ;  and  yet,  by  a  series 
of  daring  effects,  he  raised  the  seige,  and  entered  the  town  in  tri- 
umph. But  for  him  there  was  no  repose.  He  determined  to  fol- 
low Las  Torres.  "  His  foot  were  marching  on  the  stony  moun- 
tains, and  in  a  winter  season,  without  clothes  or  shoes,  and  his 
few  dragoons  were  upon  horses  that  could  hardly  go  on.'*  ♦  He 
received  an  express,  commanding  him  to  send  his  troops  back  to 
Barcelona,  for  the  safety  of  the  king's  person.  He  sent  back  his 
infantry,  and  followed  the  retreating  array  of  Las  Torres  with  only 
two  hundred  cavalry.  What  would  have  been  mere  desperation  in 
another  man,  was,  in  his  conduct  of  such  a  warfare,  the  most  per- 

*  Friend's  Account,  Quoted  by  Lord  Maboo,^p.  1^3.  o 
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feet  strategy.  By  his  rapid  marches ;  his  confident  tone  ;  his  dis- 
guise of  his  real  strength,  he  kept  up  the  terror  of  the  thousands 
who  were  flying  before  his  two  hundred,  and  towns  opened  their 
gates  to  him  without  a  blow.  But  a  more  important  service  await 
ed  Peterborough.  The  magistrates  of  Valencia,  which  city  had 
thrown  off  its  allegiance  to  king  Philip,  sent  messengers  to  implore 
the  aid  of  Peterborough  ;  for  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men  was  ap» 
preaching  to  invest  their  city.  He  managed  to  recall  the  infantry 
which  be  had  sent  back  to  Barcelona,  and  obtained  some  other  re- 
inforcements. On  the  1st  of  February,  1706,  Peterborough  had 
about  three  thousand  men  under  his  command.  The  duke  of 
Arcos,  the  Spanish  general,  was  encamped  upon  a  wide  plain,  over 
which  Peterborough  must  pass  on  his  way  to  Valencia.  Between 
him  and  the  plain  was  a  formidable  pass  under  the  walls  of  Mur- 
viedro,  built  under  the  hill  upon  which  Carleton  saw  "  the  ruins  of 
the  once  famous  Saguntum ;  famous  sure  to  eternity,  if  letters 
shall  last  so  long,  for  an  invincible  fidelity  to  a  negligent  confed- 
erate, against  an  implacable  enemy."  The  classic  mind  of  Peter- 
borough might  have  thought  of  Hannibal's  eight  months*  siege  of 
Saguntum ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  stopped  by  any  such  tedious  pro- 
cess. The  commander  at  Murviedro,  Mahoni,  was  of  Irish  ex- 
traction, and  was  not  unknown  to  Peterborough,  having  been 
related  to  his  first  wife.  By  a  stratagem  of  no  very  worthy  char- 
acter,— more  resembling  some  of  his  old  political  manoeuvi»es  than 
the  frank  honesty  of  a  soldier, — he  succeeded  in  throwing  Mahoni 
off  his  guard,  and  then  in  inspiring  the  duke  of  Arcos  with  suspi- 
cion of  his  faithful  officer  at  Murviedro.  Peterborough  requested 
a  conference  with  Mahoni ;  endeavoured  in  vain  to  induce  him  to 
join  the  cause  of  king  Charles :  drew  from  him  an  admission  of  the 
advice  which  he  meant  to  give  to  Arcos,  which  was  to  remain  in 
the  plain;  and  then  contrived  to  send  the  duke  an  intimation, 
throu^  two  of  his  men,  who  pretended  to  be  deserters,  that  Mahoni 
had  undertaken  to  betray  his  post,  and  to  advise  the  duke  to  re- 
main in  his  position,  that  he  might  there  be  sacrificed.  When  the 
frank  Irishman's  letter  of  advice  was  delivered  to  Arcos,  he  deter- 
mined to  move  precisely  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  which  was 
advised.  He  thus  left  the  way  open  to  Peterborough  to  march  to 
Valencia ;  for  Mahoni  was  arrested,  and  as  Arcos  was  gone,  the 
pass  of  Murviedro  was  undefended.*  Peterborough  had  not  long 
rested  in  this  pleasant  city  when  he  sallied  forth  to  attack  a  body 

•  Carleton's  Memoirs  relate  this  strange  story  in  considerable  detail.  The  captain 
does  not  appear  to  think  that  his  general  was  doing  anything  beyond  his  duty  in  carryii^ 
oot  this  complicated  dooeptiov.  It  is  satis&ictQry  to  kaofw  that  honest  Mahooi,  though 
•-nt  a  prisoner  to  Madrid,  was  acquitted  and  promoted. 
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of  four  thousand  horse  ;  came  upon  their  encampment  with  a  force 
noi  a  third  of  their  number ;  and  returned  to  Valencia  with  six 
hundred  prisoners,  having  utterly  routed  the  troops  of  king  Philip. 
"  Here/*  says  Carleton,  "  the  earl  of  Peterborough  made  his  resi- 
dence for  some  time.  He  was  extremely  well  beloved  ;  his  affable 
behaviour  exacted  as  much  from  all;  and  he  preserved  such  a 
good  correspondence  with  the  priests  and  the  ladies,  that  he  never 
failed  of  the  most  early  and  best  intelligence." 

Whilst  Peterborough  was  carrying  on  this  astonishing  warfare 
in  Valencia,  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Barcelona  had  reached  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  queen  had  gone  to  Parliament  in  great  exultation,  to 
recommend  th6  Commons  especially  "  to  improve  the  opportunity 
which  God  Almighty  is  pleased  to  afford  us,  of  putting  a  prosper- 
ous  end  to  the  present  war."  *  Such  was  the  estimation  in  which 
the  deeds  of  Peterborough  were  then  regarded.  A  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  was  voted,  "  for  her  Majesty'.^ 
proportion  of  the  charge  of  prosecuting  the  successes  already 
gained  by  king  Charles  III.,  for  the  recovery  of  the  monarchy  of 
Spain  to  the  House  of  Austria."  It  was  soon  found  that  king 
Charles  was  incompetent  to  follow  up  the  successes  which  Peter- 
borough had  accomplished  for  him.  The  young  Bourbon  king, 
Philip  v.,  took  a  vigorous  resolution.  He  marched  from  Madrid 
with  a  force  which,  being  joiired  by  that  of  Marshal  Tesse,  enabled 
him  to  enter  Catalonia  with  twenty  thousand  men.  Charles  in 
April  was  shut  up  in  Barcelona,  whilst  a  large  army  was  investing 
the  city  by  land,  and  it  was  blockaded  by  a  French  fleet  The  offi- 
cers of  Charles  exhorted  him  to  fly.  Though  he  wanted  energy 
he  had  passive  courage  ;  and  he  remained  in  the  beleagured  city, 
animating  the  population  with  appeals  to  their  superstitious  feel- 
ings, for  he  declared  that  the  Holy  Virgin  had  manifested  herself 
to  him,  and  told  him  that  the  Catalans  would  never  forsake  him. 
Nevertheless  Montjouich  fell,  after  being  bombarded  for  twenty- 
three  days.  Peterborough,  meanwhile,  had  rapidly  marched  from 
Valencia,  with  two  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred  horse,  and  from 
the  mountains  above  Barcelona  he  kept  the  besieging  forces  io 
perpetual  alarm.  But  he  had  a  project  of  more  importance  than 
this  partisan  warfare,  however  suited  to  his  genius.  A  fleet  was 
coming  from  England  under  admiral  Leake,  on  board  of  which  was 
general  Stanhope  with  reinforcements.  Leake,  whose  caution  was 
In  signal  contrast  to  Peterborough's  daring,  would  not  risk  an  en- 
counter with  the  French  squadron  before  Barcelona  until  he  wai 
joined  off  the  Spanish  coast  by  another  fleet,  under  admiral  Byng. 
•  PsirliamcDtar?  History,  vol.  vi.  oB^^^  by  V^OUglt: 
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Stanhope,  by  an  ingenious  device  agreed  upon  with  Petcrbonmgh 
—that  of  transmitting  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  cut  in  a  particular 
form— apprised  him  of  the  junction  which  had  been  so  long  de- 
layed. Peterborough  had  a  commission  to  command  at  sea.  He 
immediately  marched  to  a  small  sea-port,  Stiges ;  made  every  prep- 
aration for  his  troops  to  embark;  and  for  two  nights,  to  the 
amazement  of  bis  officers  and  men,  went  out  to  sea  in  an  open 
boat  He  at  last  discerned  the  fleet ;  leapt  on  board  one  .of  the 
ships,  and  hoisted  his  flag ;  sent  orders  to  Leake  and  Stanhope ; 
had  his  men  soon  on  board ;  and  hoped  to  reach  Barcelona  in  time 
to  fight  the  count  de  Toulouse.  But  the  Frenchman  had  sheered 
off.  The  English  troops  were,  however,  thrown  into  Barcelona ; 
and  the  French  general  Tess^,  filled  with  apprehensions  of  defeat 
if  he  should  attempt  to  storm  the  city,  raised  the  siege,  and  the 
great  army  moved  off,  leaving  their  heavy  cannon  behind.  King 
Philip  retired  to  Madrid.  But  he  had  little  time  for  resting  there. 
The  Allies  from  the  Portuguese  frontier  were  marching  upon  the 
capital ;  and  the  Court  having  fled,,  they  entered  Madrid  on  the 
2sth  of  June.  Here  they  wasted  their  time,  instead  of  marching 
after  the  duke  of  Berwick,  who  had  been  joined  by  Philip.  In  the 
same  way  Charles  lingered  at  Barcelona,  when  it  was  no  longer  in 
danger.  But  success  still  followed  the  House  of  Austria.  Aragon 
bad  imitated  Catalonia  and  Valencia  in  acknowledging  king  Charles. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  dominion  of  Spain  was  melting  away  from  the 
House  of  Bourbon. 

At  this  crisiSj  if  one  tenth  of  the  energy  of  Peterborough,  and 
even  a  smaller  portion  of  the  conunon  sense  of  Stanhope,  could 
have  been  infused  into  the  slow  and  formal  Austrian  prince,  the 
contest  might  have  been  decided.  Charles  was  urged  by  them  to 
take  the  road  to  Madrid  through  Valencia,  whither  Peterborough 
bad  gone  by  sea  with  his  men.  Charles  lingered  at  first,  without 
showing,  any  inclination  to  move  at  all.  His  equipage  was  not 
ready,  he  said,  to  enable  him  to  enter  the  capital  with  proper  state. 
"Sir,"  said  Stanhope,  "our  William  III.  entered  London  in  a 
hackney,  with  a  cloak-bag  behind  it,  and  was  made  king  not  many 
weeks  after."  ♦  When  Charles  did  move,  he  went  into  Aragon  and 
k)itered  at  Saragossa.  Peterborough  was  disgusted  that  his  advice 
was  not  followed ;  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  same  inaction, 
which  appeared  a  fatality  in  this  summer.  When  he  was  sailing  to 
Valencia  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Halifax,  "aboard  the  Somerset," 
which  suificie;:tly  shows  his  gay  temper  under  the  most  serious 
responsibilities :  "  There  cannot  be  worse  company  than  a  beggarly 

Digitized  by  V^OUyiC 

♦  Mabon,  p.  9*  o 

Vol.  V.—i  i 
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German  and  a  proud  Spaniard,  particularly  to  my  humour ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  revenge  we  seek  in  the  disagreeable  men  with 
the  agreeable  ladies,  our  condition  were  intolerable,  black  eyes  and 
wit  in  the  wives  being  what  alone  can  make  us  endure  the  hus- 
bands."* But  a  cloud  was  to  come  over  even  Peterborough's 
gaiety.    All  that  he  had  accomplished  was  to  be  thrown  away. 

Whether  any  energy  on  the  part  of  Peterborough  could  have 
made  effectual  resistance  against  the  spirit  which  was  rising  up  in 
Spain  may  be  doubted.  Charles  had  done  nothing  to  identify 
himself  with  the  nation.  The  majority  of  the  nation  felt  that  for- 
eign invaders  had  come  against  them.  The  Castilians  took  up  the 
ciuse  of  Philip  as  if  it  were  a  national  cause.  The  western  prov- 
inces were  imbued  with  the  same  spirit.  Charles  advanced  to- 
wards Madrid.  Peterborough  was  ordered  to  join  him.  But  Ber- 
wick, knowing  the  full  value  of  the  enthusiasm  which  had  gone  so 
thoroughly  in  favour  of  Philip,  compelled  the  Allies  to  evacuate 
the  capital.  Peterborough  saw  that  the  game  was  up ;  and  de- 
clared *•  that  all  the  force  of  Europe  would  not  be  sufficient  to  sub- 
due Castile."  f  Charles  and  he  met,  as  the  one  was  leading  his 
forces  from  Saragossa,  and  the  other  from  Valencia.  They  were 
unsuited  to  act  in  unison.  The  imp>etuosity  of  the  one,  and  the 
frigid  obstinacy  of  the  other,  made  them  natural  antagonists. 
Peterborough,  resolving,  or  affecting  to  resolve,  upon  transferring 
his  services  to  another  field,  proposed  that  he  should  go  to  the  re- 
lief of  Turin.  He  was  taken  at  his  word.  Charles  and  his  ad- 
visers were  left  to  their  own  ruinous  course.  What  Peterbor- 
ough's feelings  were  at  this  juncture  may  be  collected  from  a  let- 
ter of  singular  interest,  addressed  by  him  on  the  25th  of  August  to 
admiral  Wassenaer:  ."Our  circumstances,  in  a  few  words,  are 
brought  to  this :  from  being  sure  of  the  monarchy  of  Spain  with- 
out a  blow,  without  further  expense  or  hazard;  it  is  now,  not  only 
a  doubtful  case,  but  I  fear  worse.  Our  army  in  the  mfdst  of  an 
enemy's  country  (as  it  has  been  managed)  without  magazines,  with- 
out any  place  of  strength,  without  bread,  or  a  farthing  of  money, 
the  communication  being  cut  off  with  Portugal,  the  enemy  stronger 
in  horse,  and  almost  equal  in  foot :  we  lost  Madrid  like  fools,  with 
our  army  superior  in  number,  without  a  blow,  and  such  confusion 
and  want  of  discipline  was  never  known,  the  troops  subsisting 
upon  nothing  but  rapine.  These  are  the  effects  of  a  young  prince's 
giving  ear  to  such  wretched  creatures  who,  contrary  to  such  solemn 
councils  of  war,  and  measures  so  unanimously  agreed  to,  contrary 
to  the  protestations  of  ambassadors  and  ministers,  the  repeated  in* 
•  KMnblc,  "  Sutc  Paper* and  Letters,*'  p.  445.      "^ '^'^'"^^  ^"^HiMU^l^, 
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Stances  of  generals  and  all  mankind,  have  lost,  perhaps,  such  an 
empire  to  their  prince,  by  carrying  him  up  and  down,  selling  of- 
fices, and  picking  up  little  sums  of  money  in  exchange  for  Peru 
and  Mexico."  *  From  this  time  we  do  not  find  Peterborough  in 
any  of  the  more  important  transactions  of  the  war.  He  returned 
early  in  1707  to  Spain  as  a  volunteer;  and  he  offered  judicious  ad- 
vice which  was  rejected.  He  then  received  his  formal  recall  to 
England ;  rushed  about  Europe,  sometimes  on  public  business 
and  oftener  for  his  private  pleasures ;  seems  to  have  looked  with 
something  like  contempt  upon  his  military  vocation,  when  he  said, 
"  A  general  is  only  a  hangman  in  chief ;  "  f  and  exhibited  the  ver- 
satility of  his  talents  in  dictating  to  nine  amanuenses  at  once,  and 
in  superintending  Pope's  horticulture  at  Twickenham. 

"  He  whose  lightning  pierced  the  Iberian  lines, 
Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines.** 

Peterborough,  we  have  seen,  had  proposed  to  go  to  the  relief 
of  Turin.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  having  been  enabled  through  the 
subsidies  of  England  and  Holland  to  expend  large  sums  in  pre^ 
parations  for  the  defence  of  his  capital,  treated  with  contempt  the 
summons  to  surrender  of  La  Feuillade,  the  French  general,  who 
invested  the  city  with  an  immense  army.  The  successes  of  the 
French  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  had  been  very  great;  and 
though  Victor  Amadeus  lost  not  heart,  even  when  he  left  Turin 
with  a  part  of  his  forces,  whilst  the  siege  was  carried  on  for  three 
months  with  a  fearful  loss  of  life,  it  appeared  very  doubtful 
whether  Savoy  could  be  saved.  Prince  Eugene  was  beyond  the 
Adige  with  an  army  of  Imperialists.  By  a  series  of  movements, 
in  which  he  displayed  that  skill  and  energy  which  fitted  him  to  be 
the  colleague  of  Marlborough,  he  united  his  forces  with  the  cav- 
airy  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  September ;  attacked  the  French  in 
their  entrenchments ;  obtained  a  complete  victory ;  and  finally 
drove  them  out  of  Italy. 

The  great  campaign  of  Marlborough  in  1706,  which  we  shall 
have  to  relate  in  the  next  chapter,  completed  a  series  of  triumphs 
for  the  Allies,  which  made  this  year  one  of  the  most  memorable  of 
the  great  war  of  the  Succession. 

•  KanUe,  **  State  Papers  and  Lctteii,"  p.  45*. 
t  Spence*s  Anecdotes,  edit.  1858,  p.  1 16. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Marlborough's  Campaign  of  1705. — His  (Usappointment  and  an3det!es.^He  forces  die 
French  lines.— Retreat  of  the  French  under  Villeroy. — New  Parliament. — State  of 
Parties.— The  Recency  Bill. — Cry  of  the  Church  in  danger. — MarJborough*s  Cam- 
paign of  1706  in  the  Netherlands. — The  French  and  Bavarian  armies  under  Villeroy 
pass  the  Dyle.— The  battle  of  Ramilies.— Results  of  the  Victory. 

"  I  NEVER  knew  the  duke  of  Marlborough  go  out  so  full  of 
hopes  as  in  the  beginning  of  this  campaign,"  says  Burnet.*  He 
embarked  at  Harwich  on  the  31st  of  March.  His  ardent  expecta- 
tions were  soon  cooled  by  the  opposition  which  the  Dutch  made  to 
his  plans.  It  was  a  month  before  he  could  get  the  States  to  agree 
to  his  design  of  leading  the  English  and  Dutch  troops  to  the 
Moselle,  there  to  co-operate  with  the  forces  under  prince  Louis  of 
Baden  ;  and,  marching  from  Treves  between  the  Moselle  and  the 
Saar,  to  penetrate  into  Lorraine  and  thus  carr}*^  the  war  into  the 
French  territory.  Without  waiting  for  the  force  of  Baden,  Marl- 
borough crossed  the  Moselle  and  the  Saar  on  the  3rd  of  June. 
The  French  armies  under  Villars  and  Marsin  had  united.  Marl- 
borough was  anxious  to  give  them  battle  ;  but  they  retreated  ;  and 
he  followed,  though  ill-provided  with  artillery.  He  encamped  at 
Elft,  and  there  waited  for  reinforcements.  On  the  9th  he  wrote 
to  Harley,  that  he  had  not  one  man  with  him  but  those  in  the 
English  and  Dutch  pay.  He  was  desirous  to  begin  the  siege  of 
Saar-Louis  ;  yet  for  want  of  the  troops  under  the  prince  of  Baden 
and  the  Prussians,  "  we  are  obliged  to  be  idle  a  good  part  of  the 
campaign,  while  the  enemy  are  pursuing  their  designs  without  any 
manner  of  interruption."  f  Such  was  the  essential  disadvantage 
of  an  army  composed  of  the  various  contingents  of  Allied  powers, 
compared  with  an  army  of  one  great  military  state,  in  the  Campaig<i 
of  the  Danube,  the  English  commander,  by  wonderful  exertions, 
contrived  to  make  a  compact  body  out  oif  many  heterogeneous 
parts.  In  the  campaign  of  1705,  he  had  to  prove  the  full  difficulty 
of  divided  counsels  and  petty  jealousies.  Whilst  in  camp  at  Elft 
the  weather  was  bitterly  cold ;  and  to  this  circumstance  he  at- 
tributes in  some  measure  the  desertions  which  weakened  his  army. 
On  the  1 5th  of  June  he  writes  to  the  States  General,  that  the  season 
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is  so  inclement  that  there  is  nothing  on  the  earth — that  all  the 
grass  and  oats  have  been  destroyed  by  the  cold — that  he  has  no 
horses  or  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  artillery,  the  Ger- 
man princes  having  utterly  failed  in  their  engagements.*  Villeroyj 
and  the  elector  of  Bavaria  were  rapidly  advancing  so  as  to  threaten 
Holland ;  and  the  States,  in  great  alarm,  sent  express  upon  express 
to  Marlborough,  to  march  with  all  haste  to  their  succour.  ViUeroy. 
had  taken  Huy,  and  was  investing  Li^ge<  Marlborough  appre- 
hended that  the  Dutch  would  be  frightened  into  a  negotiation  for 
peace.  The  imperturbable  general  is  very  nearly  broken  down  . 
with  anxiety.  He  writes  to  Godolphin  on  the  1 6th,  "  I  have  for 
these  last  ten  days  been  so  troubled  by  the  many  disappointments 
I  have  had,  that  I  think  if  it  were  possible  to  vex  me  so  for  a  fort- 
night longer,  it  would  make  an  end  of  me.  In  short,  I  am  weary 
of  my  life."  f  A  vigorous  resolution  roused  Marlborough  out  of 
this  despondency.  On  the  17th  of  June,  at  midnight,  he  broke  up 
the  camp  at  Elft,  and  marched  back  to  the  position  which  he  had 
occupied  a  fortnight  before.  By  a  series  of  rapid  movements  he 
united  his  army  with  that  of  the  Dutch  general,  D'Auverquerque  ; 
and  Villeroy  retreated  within  the  formidable  lines  which  the  French 
had  constructed,  extending  from  the  Meuse,  near  Namur,  to  the 
Scheldt  at  Antwerp.  Marlborough's  first  object  was  to  regain 
possession  of  Huy,  in  which  he  succeeded  by  the  capitulation  of 
the  garrison  on  the  nth  of  July.  But  this  success  was  accom- 
panied by  a  bitter  mortification.  Upon  the  approach  of  a  French 
detachment,  the  Palatine  general  D'Aubach  abandoned  Treves  and 
Saarbnich,  and  burned  the  magazines  which  contained  stores  that 
were  essential  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  operations  on  the 
Moselle.  Marlborough's  disappointments  in  the  campaign  were 
matters  of  rejoicing  to  the  High  Tories  in  England,  who  were  now 
distinguished  as  "  the  tackers."  The  great  general  took  this  so  to 
heart  that  he  writes  to  Godolphin,  "  this  vile  enormous  faction  of 
theirs  vexes  me  so  much,  that  I  hope  the  queen  will  after  this 
campaign  give  me  leave  to  retire."  $  In  answer  to  a  consolatory 
letter  from  the  queen,  he  writes  to  her  majestv  that  he  has  received 
a  list  of  the  new  parliament,  by  which  he  sees  that  there  are  enough 
tackers  returned,  to  stir  everything  that  may  be  uneasy  to  the 
government;  "to  prevent  which,  I  think  your  majesty  should 
advise  with  lord  treasurer  [Godolphin],  what  encouragement  may 
be  proper  to  give  the  Whigs."  But  Marlborough  does  not  want 
the  Whigs  to  be  in  power.  The  lord  treasurer,  he  writes  "  is  the 
only  man  in  England  capable  of  giving  such  advice  as  may  keep 
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you  out  of  the  hands  of  both  parties,  which  may  at  last  make  you 
happy,  if  quietness  can  be  had  in  a  country  where  there  is  so  much 
faction."  » 

The  great  operation  of  this  campaign  was  the  forcing  of  the 
French  lines  on  the  17th  of  July.  This  formidable  barrier  between 
Dutch  Brabant  and  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  had  been  three 
years  in  construction.  In  part  of  their  extent  the  lines  followed 
the  course  of  the  river  Gheet,  and  the  river  Demer ;  and,  at  various 
intervals,  were  fortified  posts  of  considerable  strength.  Distrib- 
uted along  convenient  parts  of  the  lines  was  the  French  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men .  Marlborough  maintained  his  usual  secrecy, 
confiding  his  plans  to  no  one  but  Auverquerque.  He  had  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  lines  by  passing  the  Gheet  near  Leuwe — apart 
where  the  greatest  difficulties  appeared  to  present  themselves.  The 
weaker  part  of  the  lines  was  to  the  south  of  the  Mehaigne ;  and 
thither  D' Auverquerque  was  directed  to  march,  "  to  give  the  ene- 
my a  jealousy  that  they  were  to  be  attacked  on  that  side,  and  so 
oblige  them  to  draw  their  greatest  strength  that  way."t  The 
feint  had  its  effect.  Villeroy  collected  his  main  strength  on  that 
weak  part  where  D' Auverquerque  had  crossed  the  Mehaigne. 
"  But  the  bridges  prepared  over  the  Mehaigne  served  equally  to 
bring  back  Auverquerque's  troops  to  the  left  of  that  river,  and  to 
unite  them  to  the  army  of  Marlborough ;  and  the  movements  being 
all  made  under  cover  of  night,  the  object  aimed  at  was  attained  be- 
fore the  enemy  could  discover  which  was  the  real  point  of  attack. 
The  lines  were,  however,  of  the  most  formidable  description ;  foi:, 
besides  the  height  of  the  ramparts  and  the  largeness  of  the  ditch, 
they  were  further  defended  by  the  difficulties  of  the  ground  over 
which  they  were  to  be  approached ;  and  by  the  river  Gheet,  which 
could  not  be  crossed  without  laying  bridges  over  it,  and  which  was 
near  enough  to  the  lines  to  be  defended  by  the  fire  from  the 
parapet.  All  these  obstacles  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
rendered  the  lines  unassailable,  though  defended  by  a  very  inferior 
body  against  a  whole  army,  but  for  the  ability  with  which  the  at- 
tention and  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  was  diverted  from  the 
real  point  of  attack,  and  the  energy  with  which  that  attack  was 
conducted."! 

During  the  day  of  the  17th  Villeroy  was  employed  in  watching 
the  movements  of  Auverquerque.  At  eight  o'clock  at  night  a  de- 
tachment of  Marlborough's  army  began  its  march  towards  the  Little 
Gheet  river ;  and  at  the  same  time  Auverquerque  recrossed  the 
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Mehaigne,  and  connected  his  vanguard  with  the  rear  of  Marl- 
borough. When  the  morning  dawned,  the  English  and  Dutch  were 
approaching  the  French  works,  concealed  by  a  thick  fog.  They 
carried  the  castle  of  Wange,  and  without  waiting  for  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges,  the  troops  scrambled  through  the  marshy  ground, 
crossed  the  Ghcet,  mounted  its  slippery  banks,  rushed  into  the 
trench,  and  were  within  the  enemy's  lines.  They  were  encounter- 
ed by  the  marquis  d*Allegre  with  twenty  battalions  of  infantry 
and  fifty  squadrons  of  horse.  Marlborough  himself  headed  a 
charge  of  cavalry,  and  for  a  short  time,  having  only  a  trumpeter 
and  a  servant  with  him,  was  surrounded  as  the  French  repulsed 
his  charge.  But  the  English  troops  rallied  to  his  rescue  ;  and  a 
second  charge  left  them  masters  of  the  lines.  Villeroy  came  up 
too  late,  and  had  no  resource  but  a  retreat.  Marlborough  was 
anxious  to  pursue,  but  the  Dutch  thought  a  pursuit  hazardous,  and 
he  encamped  near  Tirlemont.  L*Allegre  was  taken  prisoner,  with 
four  other  general  officers  and  a  thousand  men.  Harley  wrote  to 
Marlborough,  after  the  news  of  the  success,  **Your  friends  and 
servants  here  cannot  be  without  concern  upon  your  grace's  ac- 
count, when  we  hear  how  much  you  expose  that  precious  life  of 
yours  upon  all  occasions,  and  that  you  are  not  contented  to  do  the 
part  of  a  great  general,  but  you  condescend  to  take  your  share  as  a 
common  soldier."  ♦  Harley's  friend.  Swift,  ventured  to  insinuate, 
after  a  few  years,  that  Marlborough  wanted  courage. 

Villeroy  retreated  beyond  the  Dyle,  and  there  established  a 
strong  position  near  Louvain.  Marlborough  was  prevented  taking 
any  immediate  offensive  measures  through  the  constant  interfer- 
ence of  the  deputies  of  the  States.  The  English  general  was  in- 
dignant, and  sent  an  officer  to  the  Hague,  to  represent  "  that  un- 
less the  command  be  more  absolute  in  one  person,  we  shall  hardly 
be  able  to  do  anyhing."  Councils  of  war,  he  said,  were  called  on 
every  occasion,  **  which  entirely  destroys  the  secrecy  and  despatch 
upon  which  all  great  undertakings  depend."  f  He  wanted  to  force 
the  pass2^  of  the  Dyle  ;  and  he  traversed  ground  which,  some- 
what more  than  a  century  after,  became  familiar  to  every  English- 
man. On  the  27th  of  August  he  writes  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
**  I  had  at  the  camp  at  Meldert  with  great  difficulty  brought  to- 
gether a  provision  of  about  ten  days*  bread ;  and  having  marched 
four  days  together  through  several  defiles,  and  part  of  the  Bois  des 
Soignies,  the  army  came  the  i8th  instant  into  a  spacious  plain, 
with  only  the  Ysschc  between  us  and  the  enemy.  About  noon  we 
were  formed  in  order  of  battle,  and  having  visited  the  posts  with 
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M.  D'Auyerquerque,  we  had  resolved  upon  making  the  attack^ 
thinking  there  was  no  more  to  do  but  to  order  the  troops  to  ad- 
vance, when  the  Deputies  of  the  States,  having  consulted  their 
other  generals,  would  not  give  their  consent,  so  that  J  was  with 
great  regret  obliged  to  quit  the  enterprise,  which  promised  all 
imaginable  success."*  There  was  a  skirmish  on  the  plain  of  Wa- 
terloo. But  for  the  interference  of  the  Dutch  Deputies  there 
might  have  been  a  decisive  battle  on  that  ground,  of  which  Byron 
wrote  after  the  eventful  day  of  the  i8th  of  June,  1815,  "  Waterloo 
seems  marked  out  for  the  scene  of  some  great  action,  though  this 
maybe  mere  imagination.'*  The  opportunity  was  lost  of  antici« 
pating  the  later  glories  of  that  plain.  Marlborough  wrote  to  Har 
ley  on  the  2nd  of  September,  entreating  that  the  government  should 
not  take  any  formal  notice  at  the  Hague  of  his  "  late  disappoint- 
ment," for  "  I  am  persuaded  if  an  opportunity  should  now  offer  be- 
fore our  leaving  the  field,  the  greatest  part  of  the  generals  who  were 
against  engaging  the  enemy  are  too  sensible  of  their  error,  that 
they  would  not  obstruct  anything  that  might  be  proposed  for  our 
advantage."  He  was  looking  forward  to  a  new  pleasure  when  he 
returned  home.  Mr.  Vanbrugh  had  informed  him  that  "  the  first 
stone  at  Woodstock"  had  been  laid,  and  he  conapliments  the  arch- 
itect upon  his  plans,  saying,  ^  the  greatest  satisfaction  I  enjoy  on 
this  side  is  from  the  hopes  I  have  of  finding  the  house  in  good  for- 
wardness at  my  return  in  the  winter.*'  f 

The  Elections  of  1 705  roused  up  a  bitterness  of  party-feeling 
that  had  rarely  been  equalled  in  England.  It  is  difficult  to  look 
back  upon  these  times  and  not  to  be  moved  to  pity,  if  not  to  de- 
spise, the  people  that  could  be  stirred  into  the  most  violent  wrath 
against  each  other  by  the  cry  that  was  raised  from  the  Land^s  End 
to  Berwick.  That  cry  was,  "  The  Church  in  danger."  The  queen 
had  manifested  less  disinclination  to  transfer  a  portion  of  her  fa- 
vour to  the  Whigs.  The  High-churchmen  gave  out  the  rallying- 
cry  from  their  pulpits.  The  Jacobite  and  Tory  pamphleteers  told 
the  nation  "  that  the  Church  was  to  be  given  up ;  that  the  bishops 
were  betraying  it ;  that  the  Court  would  sell  it  to  the  Dissenters."  f 
The  elections  seem  to  have  been  managed  in  a  most  extraordinary 
way,  if  we  may  judge  from  Defoe's  description  oi  the  election 
which  he  saw  at  Coventry.  Mobs  drawn  up  in  battle-array,  were 
fighting  in  the  streets;  whilst  freemen,  or  pretended  freemen,  went 
up  to  vote,  without  any  examination  of  their  qualifications — no  list 
of  voters — no  oath  tendered — no  books  kept.  "  The  Dissenters," 
says  Burnet,  "  who  had  been  formerly  much  divided,  were  no'w 
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united  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  government,  and  joined  with 
the  Whigs  every  where."  It  was  seen  that  the  Whigs  would  have 
a  parliamentary  majority ;  so  Godolphin  declared  in  their  favour 
**  more  openly  than  he  had  done  formerly."  The  duke  of  Newcas- 
tle was  made  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  the  place  of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. The  incapable  and  violent  sir  Nathan  Wright  was  removed 
from  the  office  of  Lord  Keeper,  and  Mr.  William  Cowper  was  ap- 
pointed to  that  high  place. 

When  the  Parliament  met  at  the  end  of  October  the  contest  of 
the  Commons  began  with  the  election  of  Speaker.  The  Whig 
candidate,  Mr.  John  Smith,  had  a  majority.  The  queen's  speech 
complained  of  the  malicious  insinuations  that  the  Church  was  in 
danger.  "I  will  always  aflFectionately  support  and  countenance 
the  Church  of  England  as  by-law  established.  I  will  invariably 
maintain  the  Toleration.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  persuade  my  sub- 
jects to  lay  aside  their  divisions,  and  will  study  to  make  them  all 
safe  and  easy."  This  was  plainer  language  than  had  been  spoken 
since  the  thne  when  WiHiam  uttered  what  he  thought  from  that 
throne.  The  Tories  were  angry  «tith  the  queen,  and  they  took  a 
course  which  they  judged  would  annoy  h^.  Anne  looked  with 
little  real  Complacency  upon  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Lord  Haver- 
sham,  one  of  the  Tory  leaders,  moved  in  the  Lords,  that  the 
princess  Sophia  of  Hanover  should  be  invited  to  reside  in  Eng- 
land, as  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown.  The  motion  was  negatived, 
although  very  strongly  supported  by  Buckingham,  Rochester,  and 
other  Tory  peers.  The  queen  \^aS  indignant,  for  "these  very  per- 
sons, having  now  lost  that  interest  in  her  and  their  posts,  were 
driving  on  that  very  n^otion  which  they  had  made'  her  apprehend 
was  the  most  fatal  thing  that  could  befall.***  So  qaeeii  Anne 
writes  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborotigh,  •*  I  believe  dear  Mrs.  Free- 
man and  I  shall  not  disagree  as  we  have  iBormerly  done ;  f or  I  am 
sensible  of  the  scrticeS  tfiat  those  people*  have  done  me  that  you 
have  a  good  opinion  of,  and  will  Countenance  them  ;  and  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  the  maltce  and  insoience  of  them  that  you 
have  always  been  speaking  against '' 

The  question  of  the  Stlccession  befng  thus  stirred  again  by  thef 
Tories,  the  Whigs  proposed  a  measwe  which  had  sonle  practical 
irtiHiy.  They  brought  fbrward  a  Bill  for  appointing  a  Regency, 
which  should  carry  on  the  government,  in  the  case  of  tbe  demise 
of  the  queen,  until  the  arrival  of  her  successor.  The  regents  were 
to  consist  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  the  Lord  Keeper,  the 
tJie  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  four  great  officers  of  state*    The  Wtt 
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was  carried.  Halifax  moved  in  the  Lords  that  an  inquiry  should 
be  made  into  the  alleged  danger  of  the  Church.  After  a  long  de- 
bate it  was  voted  by  a  majority  of  sixty-one  peers  against  thirty, 
that  the  Church  was  not  in  danger.  The  Lords  and  Commons 
then  subsequently  agreed  in  the  following  resolution :  "  Resolved 
by  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons  in  parliament 
assembled, .  that  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  established, 
which  was  rescued  from  the  extremest  danger  by  King  William 
IIL,  of  glorious  memory,  is  now,  by  God*s  blessing,  under  the 
happy  reign  of  her  majesty,  in  a  most  safe  and  flourishing  condi- 
tion, and  whosoever  goes  about  to  suggest  and  insinuate,  that  the 
Church  is  in  danger  under  her  majesty's  administration,  is  an  en- 
emy to  the  queen,  the  Church,  and  the  kingdom."  The  queen  then 
issued  a  proclamation,  at  the  instance  of  Parliament,  declaring  that 
'*  we  will  proceed  with  the  utmost  severity  the  law  should  allow  of, 
against  the  authors  or  spreaders  of  the  said  seditious  and  scanda- 
lous reports  " — namely,  that  the  Church  is  in  danger.  To  us,  at 
the  distance  of  a  century  and  a  half,  the  whole  affair  seems  ludi- 
crous and  beneath  the  gravity  of  parliamentary  proceedings.  In 
three  years  more,  we  shall  see  the  nation  stirred  to  a  temporary 
frenzy  by  the  same  ^irit  of  ecclesiastical  controversy,  displaying 
itself  in  absurdity  still  more  outrageous,  as  it  now  must  appear. 
But,  after  all,  we  cannot  regard  these  things  with  the  eyes  of  our 
forefathers,  and  must  judge  the  actors  in  them  with  that  charity  in 
which  they  appear  to  have  been  themselves  deficient.   . 

Godolphin  and  Marlborough  are  dining  in  perfect  cordiality 
with  Halifax,  Cowper,  and  Sunderland,  at  Harle/s  house;  and 
Harley  drinks  **  to  love  and  friendship  and  everlasting  union,  and 
wishes  he  had  more  Tokay  to  drink  it  in»"  ♦  Marlborough  is  set- 
ting his  face  against  jobbery,  with  exemplary  fortitude.  Lord 
Albemarle  wants  a  commission  for  some  lower-school  boy  of  Eton 
or  Westminster.  The  queen,  replies  Marlborough,  "has  lately 
shown  so  much  aversion  to  anything  of  that  kind,  upon  notice 
taken  in  Parliament,  of  children's  being  commissioned  in  the 
troops,  that  she  has  given  me  repeated  orders  to  the  contrary."  f 
Disinterested  ^8  he  also  in  the  management  of  one  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  that  day,  which  still  flourishes  in  its  original  luxuriance, — 
the  sale  of  commissions.  Mrs.Selwin  is  unreasonable  enough  to 
be  "dissatisfied  with  the  offer  I  have  made  Mr.  Selwin  of  a  com- 
pany in  the  Guards,  upon  his  laying  down  eight  hundred  pounds. 
....  I  could  wish  Mr.  Selwin  might  have  it  for  nothing,  but 
there  is  a  necessity  of  applying  thb  sum  at  least  in  charity  to  the 
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widows,  and  to  satisfy  other  pretensions."  ♦  Such  are  the  occu- 
pations of  the  great  captain,  before  he  gets  out  of  England  to  his 
accustomed  battle-ground.  He  goes  at  last,  and  is  at  the  Hague 
on  the  27th  of  ApHl.  His  notion  of  a  campaign  in  1706  was  to 
shift  his  ground;  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who 
was  expected  to  be  besieged  ;  and  to  co-operate  with  prince  Eugene 
in  freeing  Italy  from  the  French  armies.  This  plan  had  the  coun* 
tenance  of  the  English  ministry.  But  the  elector  of  Hanover 
would  not  consent  that  his  troops  should  assist  in  Marlborough's 
project ;  and  the  Danes  and  Hessians  also  refused  their  co-opera- 
tion. Meanwhile  the  French  on  the  Upper  Rhine  had  obtained 
some  successes  -,  and  thus  the  Dutch  again  became  alarmed  for 
their  own  safety.  Marlborough  consented  to  remain  in  the  comr 
mand  of  the  English  and  Dutch  armies,  provided  that  his  power 
was  unfettered.  To  this  the  States  consented ;  and  the  troops 
began  to  march  from  the  Hague  on  the  7th  of  May.  They  were 
to  be  joined  by  various  garrisons,  and  to  encamp  near  Maestricht 
On  the  15th  Marlborough  wrote  to  the  duchess  to  inform  her  that, 
in  all  likelihood  he  should  make  the  whole  campaign  in  the  Nether- 
lands— ^not  such  a  campaign  as  would  please  him.  ''  Let  me  say 
ior  myself  that  there  is  more  credit  in  doing  what  is  good  for  the 
public,  than  in  preferring  our  private  satisfaction  and  interest ;  for 
my  being  here  in  a  condition  of  doing  nothing  that  shall  make  a 
noise,  has  made  me  able  to  send  ten  thousand  men  to  Italy,  and  to 
leave  nineteen  thousand  more  on  the  Rhine."  f  The  great  general 
scarcely  saw  the  opportunity  of  **  making  a  noise,"  that  he  would 
be  able  to  insure  in  little  more  than  a  week  after  he  had  reluctantly 
turned  away  from  the  plan  that  would  best  promote  his  "  private 
satisfaction  and  interest"  On  the  20th  of  May,  he  wrote  to 
Harley  to  express  his  hope  that  he  might  bring  the  enemy  to  a 
battle,  for  the  French  had  drawn  all  their  garrisons  together,  had 
passed  the  Dyle,  and  were  posted  at  Tirlemont.  In  a  letter  of  the 
next  day  to  M.  Hop,  at  the  Hague,  he  says  that  this  movement  of 
the  enemy  "  has  quite  broken  the  measures  we  were  projecting  at 
Maestricht.  .  .  .  We  design  to  advance  to  gain  the  head  of  the 
Gheet,  to  come  to  the  enemy  if  they  keep  their  ground.  For  my 
part,  I  think  nothing  could  be  more  happy  for  the  Allies  than  a 
battle ;  since,  I  have  good  reason  to  hope,  with  the  blessing  of 
God  we  may  have  a  complete  victory."  t  There  is  nothing  more 
remarkable  than  the  unswerving  confidence  of  Marlborough  in  his 
own  happy  fortime.    Here  were  no  particular  circumstance  to  in* 
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spire  him  with  this  confidence.  He  had  no  superiority  of  nttmbera? 
for  his  Engh'sh,  Dutch,  and  Danes  amounted  to  sixty  thousand 
men,  whilst  Villeroy's  army  of  French  and  Bavarians  amounted  to 
sixty-two  thousand.  He  had  no  superiority  in  the  distribution  of 
his  forces  in  his  advance  to  battle;  and  in  the  same  way  as  at 
Blenheim,  he  found  the  enemy  in  possession  of  the  ground  which 
he  had  hoped  to  take  up.  The  famous  novelist,  who  has  described 
the  men  and  manners  of  these  times  with  a  rare  fidelity,  has  truly 
said,  ^  The  great  duke  always  spoke  of  his  victories  with  an  ex- 
traordinary modesty,  and  as  if  it  was  not  so  much  his  own  admira- 
ble genius  and  courage  which  achieved  these  amazing  successes, 
but  as  if  he  was  a  special  and  fatal  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Providence,  that  willed  irresistibly  the  enemy*s  overthrow.  .  .  . 
And  our  army  got  to  believe  so,  and  the  enemy  learnt  to  think 
so  too."  * 

It  was  Whitsunday,  the  23rd  of  May,  when  Marlborough  begun 
his  march,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  gain  the  open  space 
between  the  Mehaigne  and  the  Great  Gheet.  f  That  position  was 
found  to  be  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The  Allies,  in  eight  columns^ 
passed  the  once  formidable  lines  which  had  been  demolished  in  the 
preceding  year ;  and  having  cleared  the  village  of  Mierdorp,  formed 
in  order  of  battle  in  the  plain  of  Jandrinoeuil.  The  enemy  was 
posted  in  two  lines  on  eminences  above  the  marshes,  stretching 
from  the  Little  Gheet  to  the  Mehaigne,  having  the  village  of 
Ramilies  in  the  centre.  It  was  a  formidable  position.  From 
Mierdorp,  near  which  the  Allies  crossed  the  lines,  to  Ramilies,  was 
a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles,  The  whole  plain,  about  three 
miles  in  breadth,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Little  Gheet,  on 
the  south  by  the  Mehaigne.  The  plain  narrows  towards  the  west, 
being  bounded  by  the  rising  ground  through  which  the  Litde 
Gheet  flows  from  its  sources  near  Ramilies.  t  Villeroy  waited  for 
the  attack  in  his  camp,  on  the  rising  ground  of  Mont  St.  Andrd,  a 
plain  with  gentle  undulations  and  interspersed  with  coppices. 
Behind  this  rising  ground  is  the  Great  Gheet  The  Allies  formed 
their  order  of  battle  in  the  plain^  between  the  village  of  Boniffe,  on 
the  Mehaigne,  and  the  village  of  Foulaz,  on  the  Little  Gheet, — 
having  two  lines,  the  infantry  in  the  centre,  the  cavalry  on  the 
wings,  with  twenty  squadrons  of  Danes  to  support  the  left  of  the 
infantry.  In  this  order  Marlborough  advanced  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain.    Ramilies,  an  enclosed  village,  was  defended  by 
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twenty  battalions  of  French.  Between  Ramilies  and  the  marshes 
of  the  Mehatgne,  were  posted  nearly  the  whole  of  the  French  cav- 
alry. Their  centre  and  left,  composed  of  infantry,  extended  from 
the  village  of  Autre-^glise  to  the  village  of  Offuy,  and  thence  be- 
hind Ramilies.  Marlborough  determined  to  make  a  demonstration 
of  attack  upon  the  left  of  the  French,  at  Autre-^glise  and  Offuy. 
Villeroy  immediately  drew  hb  troops  from  the  centre  to  support 
his  left.  Marlborough  had  the  advantage  of  moving  in  a  smaller 
space  than  the  enemy,  whose  position  fonfied  an  arc  on  the  hills, 
while  the  allies  could  traverse  the  chord  of  the  plain.  Directly 
Villeroy  had  weakened  his  centre,  Marlborough  ordered  the  second 
h'ne  of  the  troops  that  were  advancing  to  Autre-^glise,  to  defile  to 
the  left  by  a  hollow  way  that  concealed  them.  The  first  line  of  his 
right  wing  ascended  the  rising  ground  at  Autre-^Iise,  and  opened 
their  fire.  But  the  main  brunt  of  the  battle  was  on  his  left,  where 
the  French  were  attacked  at  Ramilies  and  at  Tavieres,  a  village  on 
the  Mehaigne.  The  assault  on  Tavieres  by  the  Dutch  infantry 
was  successful.  But  the  French  cavalry  then  came  into  conflict 
with  the  Dutch  cavalry  under  Auverquerque,  and  repelled  them  in 
great  disorder.  This  was  the  crisis  of  the  battle.  The  vast  body 
of  French  and  Bavarian  horse  had  every  chance  of  taking  in  the 
rear  the  Allied  infantry  who  were  attacking  Ramilies.  Marlborough 
saw  the  danger.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  seventeen  squad- 
rons, and  charged  the  French  cavalry.  This  was  indeed  a  fight  of 
horse  to  horse,  to  be  decided  by  main  strength  more  than  strategy. 
Marlborough,  who  was  recognised,  was  surrounded  and  nearly 
made  prisoner.  He  cut  his  way  through ;  his  charger  fell ;  his 
equerry  had  his  head  shot  off  by  a  cannon  ball  as  he  held  the 
stirrup  for  his  general  to  mount  another  horse.  But  now  a  re- 
serve of  cavalry  that  Marlborough  had  sent  for,  came  up ;  and  an 
irresistible  charge  determined  the  battle  on  the  left.  The  Allies 
mounted  the  heights  above  Ramilies,  and  the  shout  of  victory  an- 
nounced that  the  position  had  been  gained  which  insured  an  ulti- 
mate success.  The  conflict  was  not  over  in  and  around  the  village 
of  Ramilies.  The  fight  amongst  the  cottages  was  long  and  doubt- 
ful. But  the  ever-watchful  general  ordered  up  a  reserve  of  infan- 
try, and  the  Allied  horse,  descending  from  their  heights,  their 
united  force  completed  the  triumph  of  the  left  and  centre.  Three 
hours  had  been  occupied  in  these  terrible  encounters.  But  the 
changes  of  fortune  had  been  so  various — the  confusion  of  onset 
and  retreat  so  great — the  disorder  attendant  upon  troops  of  all 
arms  being  mixed  in  one  common  effort  so  extreme,  that  Marl- 
borough was  compelled  to  form  his  forces  againj^ujx)^  \{'J(JTOW^ 
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they  had  won.  Villeroy  now  endeavoured  to  take  up  a  new  Kne, 
but  was  impeded  by  his  own  baggage.  Before  he  could  get  his 
battalions  formed,  Marlborough  ordered  a  general  advance  to  the 
sources  of  the  Little  Gheet ;  but  before  the  morasses  were  crossed 
the  French  began  to  fly,  and  one  headlong  panic  and  slaughter 
closed  that  fearful  evening.  Onward  went  the  pursued  and  the 
pursuers  towards  Louvain.  Marlborough  did  not  halt  till  he  had 
reached  Mildert,  thirteen  miles  from  the  battle-field.  The  elector 
of  Bavaria  and  Villeroy  reached  Louvain  at  two  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th  ;  held  a  council  in  the  market-place  by  torch- 
light ;  and  determined  to  abandon  their  fortified  towns,  and  save 
the  remnant  of  their  force  by  a  hurried  retreat.  The  French  and 
Bavarians  lost  seven  thousand  men,  killed  and  wounded,  and  six 
thousand  prisoners.  The  Allies  lost  nearly  four  thousand  men. 
The  artillery,  baggage,  and  eighty  standards,  were  the  spoil  of  the 
victors. 

On  the  3rd  of  June  Marlborough  wrote  to  St*  John,  "  it  is  very 
astonishing  that  the  enemy  should  give  up  a  whole  country,  with 
so  many  strong  places,  without  the  least  resistance."  He  had 
entered  Louvain  without  meeting  any  obstacle.  Malines,  Alost, 
'  and  other  places  had  submitted.  The  Estates  of  Brabant  assembled 
at  Brussels  had  acknowledged  the  authority  of  king  Charles  III., 
and  they  sent  out  their  commands  to  other  fortified  towns  to  make 
a  like  submission.  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Oudenarde  were 
surrendered  without  a  shot  being  fired.  In  his  exultation  Marl- 
borough exclaimed  in  his  letters  home,  "  now  is  .the  time,  certainly, 
to  reduce  France  to  reason."  St.  Simon  says,  "  with  the  exception 
of  Namur,  Mons,  and  a  very  few  other  places,  all  the  Spanish  Low 
Countries  were  lost"  The  king,  he  tells  us,  felt  this  misfortune  to 
the  quick,  however  tranquilly  he  appeared  to  sustain  it.  But  there 
was  work  still  to  do,  before  that  campaign  was  ended.  Ostend 
was  besieged  by  a  powerful  land  force  and  by  nine  ships  of  the 
line.  The  garrison  of  five  thousand  men  capitulated  on  the  7th 
of  July.  Menin,  one  of  the  greatest  fortresses  of  Vauban,  was 
carried  by  assault,  with  immense  loss,  on  the  22nd  of  August 
Dendermonde  surrendered  on  the  5th  of  September.  It  might 
long  have  held  out,  had  there  not  been  seven  weeks  of  excessive 
drought,  which  enabled  the  besiegers  to  approach,  without  being 
held  back  by  the  inundation  which  the  besiegers  could  command 
in  ordinary  seasons.  Ath  was  the  last  fortress  to  fall  on  the  4th  of 
October. 

Marlborough  returned  home  to  receive  the  thanks  of  Parliament, 
and  to  take  part  in  the  great  event  of  the  Sessio^  ^/7<9l^7' — '^ 
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union  of  England  and  Scotland  into  one  kingdom.  But  the  victor 
at  Ramilies  had  already  done  far  more  for  this  object  than  any- 
thing he  could  do  by  his  political  influence.  "  If  it  were  to  be 
asked  what  one  man  did  most  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  Union, 
it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  say  it  was  the  duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough."* At  the  precise  juncture  when  the  campaign  of  1706  had 
inflicted  a  blow  upon  France  that  left  her  in  dread  of  her  own  dis- 
memberment, instead  of  holding  the  fate  of  Europe  in  her  hands, 
the  Jacobites  of  both  kingdoms,  and  some  not  so  honest  as  the 
Jacobites,  were  looking  to  the  aid  of  the  great  Louis  to  prevent  the 
ruin  of  Scotland,  by  preventing  her  entering  u|X)n  an  equal  partner- 
ship in  the  liberties,  the  power,  and  the  glory  of  England.  The 
king  of  France  was  invited  to  invade  Scotland.  The  invitation 
was  not  responded  to,  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  the  policy 
of  William  III.,  and  the  victories  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, had 
saved  England  from  being  a  tributary  of  France,  and  now  stood 
between  Scodand  and  the  real  degradation  which  some  of  her 
children  would  have  regarded  as  independence. 

*  Burton,  *'  History  of  Scotland,'*  voL  p.  4j8» 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Scotland.- -New  Parliament  assembled  in  1703.— Irritation  against  England.— Proposal  for 
a  Treaty  of  Union. — Meeting  of  Commissioners  of  each  nation. — ^Articles  agre«!  up<m 
by  the  Commbsioners. — Charges  of  Corruption.— Demonstrations  against  the  Union. 
— Debates  iu  the  Scottish  Parliament. —Lord  Belhaven's  oration. — Material  interests 
of  Scotland- — Views  of  the  Union  by  Seton  of  FItmedden. — Provision  for  the 
Church  of  Scotland. — Riots. — Demonstration  of  the  Cameronians. — ^The  Act  of 
Union  passed  in  Scotland. — ^The  Act  passed  in  England. 

"  It  may  be  done,  but  not  yet,"  said  King  William  to  Defoe, 
speaking  of  that  Union  which  he  so  fervently  desired.*  When 
Commissioners  were  appointed  in  1702  by  an  Act  of  the  English 
Parliament,  and  the  Scottish  Parliament  responded  by  also  appoint- 
ing Commissioners,  each  body  being  empowered  to  negotiate  for  a 
Union,  the  difficulties  of  accomplishing  this  great  measure  were, 
probably,  not  correctly  estimated.  The  "  not  yet "  was  not  suffi- 
ciently manifest  These  Commissioners  debated  for  six  months, 
without  any  result.  The  demands  of  the  Scotch  for  a  participation 
in  the  colonial  trade  were  treated  with  indifference,  as  well  as  the 
demand  for  other  commercial  privileges  that  were  to  rest  upon  a 
perfect  equality. 

The  Scottish  Parliament,  or  Convention  of  Estates,  had  sat 
from  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  A  new  Parliament  was  assembled 
in  May,  1703.  All  the  old  feudal  usages  were  strictly  observed  in 
the  procession  on  this  occasion,  called  a  "  Riding."  Every  mem- 
ber was  on  horseback, — the  Commons  in  dark  mantles,  the  Nobles 
in  splendid  robes.  Lackeys  walked  by  the  side  of  every  horse, 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  rider.  The  regalia  of 
Scotland  were  borne  in  solemn  state,  amidst  a  cluster  of  heralds, 
and  pursuivants,  and  trumpeters,  guarding  the  crown,  the  sceptre, 
and  the  sword,  f  This  wondrous  pageantry  was  not  without  its  sig- 
nificance at  this  period. 

This  Parliament  of  1703  was  not  in  a  temper  of  conciliation 
towards  England.  Glencoc  and  Darien  were  still  watchwords  of 
strife.  The  failure  of  the  negotiations  for  Union  necessarily  pro- 
duced cxnsperation.  Whilst  Marlborough  was  fighting  the  battles 
of  the  Allies,  the  Scottish  Parliament  manifested  a  decided  inclina- 
tion to  tlie  interests  of  France,  by  removing  restrictions  on  the 
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importation  of  French  wines.  The  "  Act  for  the  Security  of  the 
Kingdom  "  was  a  more  open  declaration  not  only  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Scotland,  but  of  her  disposition  to  separate  wholly  from 
England — to  abrogate,  on  the  first  opportunity,  that  union  of  the 
crowns  which  had  endured  for  a  century.  The  Act  of  Settlement, 
by  which  the  crown  of  England  was  to  pass  in  the  Protestant  line 
to  the  electress  Sophia  and  her  descendants,  was  not  to  be  accepted ; 
but  on  the  demise  of  queen  Anne  without  issue,  the  Estates  of 
Scotland  were  to  name  a  successor  from  the  Protestant  descendants 
of  the  Stuart  line,  and  that  successor  was  to  be  under  conditions 
to  secure  '^  the  religious  freedom  and  trade  of  the  nation  from 
English  or  any  foreign  influence."  For  four  months  this  matter 
was  vehemently  debated  in  the  Scottish  Parliament.  The  Act  of 
Security  was  carried,  but  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  refused  his 
assent  Following  this  legislative  comnjotion  came  what  was 
cilled  in  England  the  Scottish  plot — a  most  complicated  affair  of 
intrigue  and  official  treachery,  with  some  real  treason  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it  The  House  of  Lords  in  England  took  cognizance  of 
the  matter,  which  provoked  the  highest  wrath  in  Scotland,  that 
another  nation  should  interfere  witli  her  affairs ;  and  tliis  embroil- 
ment led  to  a  dispute  between  the  two  Houses  of  the  English 
Parliament  about  their  privileges.  When  the  Scottish  Estates  re- 
assembled in  1704,  they  denounced  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  as  an  interference  with  the  prerogative  of  the  queen  ol 
Scotland ;  and  they  again  passed  the  Security  Act  The  royal 
assent  was  not  now  withheld ;  whether  from  fear  or  from  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  English  ministry,  is  not  very  clear.  The  Pariia- 
ment  of  England  then  adopted  a  somewhat  strong  measure  of  re- 
taliation. The  queen  was  addressed,  requesting  her  to  put  Car- 
lisle, Newcastle,  Tynemouth,  and  Hull  in  a  state  of  defence,  and 
to  send  forces  to  the  border.  A  Statute  was  passed  which  in  the 
first  place  provided  for  a  treaty  of  Union  ;  and  then  enacted  that 
until  the  Scottish  Parliament  should  settle  the  succession  to  the 
Crown  in  the  same  line  as  that  of  the  English  Act  of  Settlement, 
no  native  of  Scotland,  except  those  domiciled  in  England,  or  in 
the  navy  or  army,  should  acquire  tTie  privileges  of  a  natural-bom 
Englishman ;  and  prohibiting  all  importations  of  coals,  cattle,  sheep, 
or  linen  frota  Scotland.  It  was  evident  that  there  must  be  Union 
or  war. 

One  other  circumstance  of  national  rivalry  filled  the  cup  of 

bitterness  to  the  brim.     The  Dirien  Company  was  making  efforts 

to  tftfafe,'  to  the  East  Indies ;  and  one  of  their  vessels  going  into  an 

English  harbour  to  obtain  seamen,  ¥ras  seized  and  condemned  for 
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a  violation  of  the  chartered  privileges  of  one  of  the  two  East  In- 
dia Companies,  An  opportunity  of  revenge  soon  occurred.  A 
vessel  of  the  other  East  India  Company  went  into  the  Frith  of 
Forth  for  repairs;  and  the  Darien  Company,  having  a  power 
under  their  charter  to  make  reprisals,  seized  this  vessel  by  strata- 
gem.  A  suspicion  arose,  out  of  some  incoherent  talk,  that  the 
captain  of  this  vessel,  named  Green,  and  his  crew  had  been  guilty 
of  crimes  on  the  high  seas.  One  of  the  Darien  Company's  ves- 
sels had  not  returned  from  its  voyage ;  and  captain  Green  and  some 
of  his  men  were  prosecuted,  upon  the  belief  that  they  had  murder- 
ed captain  Drummond  and  his  men,  on  board  the  Speedy  Return, 
as  the  Darien  ship  was  named  that  had  not  returned  at  all.  Greea 
and  two  of  his  crew  were  convicted ;  and  they  were  executed,  in 
defiance  of  the  queen's  desire  that  the  execution  should  be  post- 
poned. The  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  were  terrified  by  the  Edin- 
burgh mob,  who  threatened  the  magistrates  and  rabbled  the  chan- 
cellor; and  tJie  three  sailors  were  hanged  at  Leith.  "The  poor 
men  were  sacrificed,  not  to  penal  laws,  but  to  national  hostility — 
they  were  victims  of  war  rather  than  of  justice.*'  Mr.  Burton 
adds  to  this  expression  of  his  opinion,  "  there  was  afterwards  abun- 
dant reason  for  believing  that  captain  Drummond,  whom  they  were 
charged  with  murdering,  was  alive  in  a  distant  land.-'  * 

In  this  defiant  attitude  towards  England  stood  Scotland  in  1 704 
and  in  1705.  Her  mobs  were  howling  for  English  blood  before 
her  courts  of  justice ;  her  patriots  were  hooting  and  hissing  when 
the  name  of  the  princess  Sophia  was  uttered  in  the  Parliament 
House.  "  If  a  member  said  anything  that  could  be  construed  as  a 
leaning  to  England,  cries  to  take  down  his  words,  or  to  send  him 
to  the  Castle,  imported  that  scornful  denunciation  of  his  senti- 
ments for  which  his  opponents  could  not  find  argumentative  ex- 
pressions sufiiciently  powerful."  t  This  temper,  which  had  lasted 
for  several  years,  had  filled  the  northern  population  of  England 
with  apprehensions  of  a  Scottish  war.  The  zealots  of  Scotland 
talked  loudly  of  girding  on  their  swords,  and  thought  of  Bannock- 
bum.  The  rumours  of  border-feuds  revived,  and  the  stout  bor- 
derers of  Cumberland  and  Nortliumberland  thought  of  Dunbar. 
There  were  words  of  common  sense  uttered  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment by  lord  Haversham  :  "  There  are  two  matters  of  all  troubles ; 
much  discontent,  and  great  poverty ;  and  whoever  will  now 
look  into  Scotland,  will  find  them  both  in  that  kingdom.  It  is 
certain,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland  are  as  learned  and  as 
brave  as  any  nation  in  Europe  can  boast  of  ;  and  these  are  gener- 
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ally  discontented.  As  to  the  common  people,  they  are  very  numer* 
ous,  and  very  stout,  but  very  poor.  And  who  is  the  man  that  can 
answer  what  such  a  multitude,  so  armed,  so  disciplined,  with  such 
leaders,  may  do,  especially  since  opportunities  do  so  much  alter 
men  from  themselves.  And  there  will  never  be  wanting  all  the 
promises  and  all  the  assistance  France  can  give."  *  These  ap- 
prehensions were  happily  averted  by  a  show  of  moderation  in  the 
Scottish  Parliament ;  and  by  a  consummate  exercise  of  prudence 
on  the  part  of  Godolphin,  who,  as  the  head  of  a  ministry  chiefly 
composed  of  moderate  Whigs,  had  greater  power  than  he  had 
possessed  when  reconciling  the  divided  opinions  of  the  first 
years  of  his  administration.  In  August  1705,  the  draft  of  an  Act 
for  a  treaty  of  Union  was  brought  into  the  Scottish  Parliament. 
Violent  were  the  debates ;  but  it  was  at  last  passed,  by  a  majority 
of  two ;  but  accompanied  by  a  Resolution  that  the  Commissioners 
for  the  treaty  should  not  meet  those  in  England,  until  an  offensive 
Statute  of  the  English  Paiiiament  which  had  been  recently  passed 
should  be  repezded.  It  was  proposed  that  this  resolution  should 
form  |>art  of  the  Scotch  Statute  for  a  treaty ;  but  the  more  mod- 
erate members  carried  that  the  resolution  should  be  embodied  in 
an  address  to  the  queen.  In  the  new  English  Parliament  of  1705, 
the  Address  of  the  Scots*  Parliament,  "  against  any  progress  in 
the  treaty  of  Union,  till  the  Act  which  declared  them  aliens  by 
such  a  day  should  be  repealed,"  was  laid  before  the  two  Houses ; 
and  to  the  surprise  of  all  parties  the  ministers  of  the  queen  advo- 
cated the  repeal,  not  only  as  regarded  the  question  of  denying  the 
Scots  the  privileges  of  native-bom  subjects,  but  as  to  the  restric- 
tions of  that  Statute  upon  commercial  intercourse.  The  friendly 
hand  was  cordially  held  out :  and  if  it  were  not  as  cordially  grasped 
— if,  at  some  stages  of  the  coming  negotiations  it  were  roughly 
pushed  aside — it  is  to  the  immortal  credit  of  the  En^ish  states- 
men that  they  went  calmly  forward  with  their  great  work,  and  ac^ 
complished  it  by  honest  perseverance,  without  trickery  and  without 
coercion.  The  reflecting  ]x>liticians  in  both  countries  saw  the  per- 
fls  that  would  result  to  both  from  being  swayed  by  national  preju- 
dices and  popular  jealousies.  There  were  old  wounds  to  be  heal- 
ed ;  old  injuries  to  be  forgiven  ;  existing  injustice  to  be  redressed ; 
friendship  to  be  established  upon  conditions  of  equal  rights  and 
liberties.  The  people  of  both  countries  were  not  wholly  insane. 
Defoe  has  said  with  a  vigour  which  sometimes  bursts  forth  out  of  the 
dry  details  of  his  History  of  the  Union,  "  God's  providence  unrav- 
elled all  the  schemes  of  distinction,  which  madmen  had  drawn  for 
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the  ruin  of  their  native  country ;  and  as  many  times  things  evil  in 
their  design  are  overruled  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  bring  to  pass 
that  very  good  which  they  were  prepared  to  destroy,  even  so  it 
was  here  ;  for  these  confusions  were  the  very  things  that  brought 
both  the  nations  to  their  senses;  I  mean,  brought  them  both  to 
better  temper.  The  consequences  of  a  bloody  war  just  breaking 
out  in  the  bowels  of  their  native  country,  in  the  ruin  and  certain 
desolation  of  which  they  must  necessarily  have  a  great  share, 
opened  tlie  eyes  of  the  most  thinking  people  on  both  sides,  even 
of  those  who  in  themselves  had  no  real  inclination  to  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  kingdoms,  and  thus  the  necessity  of  taking  new  meas- 
ures began  to  appear  both  ways."  * 

In  the  Spring  of  1706,  thirty-one  Commissioners  were  nomi- 
nated on  the  part  of  each  kingdom,  for  negotiating  the  terms  of 
Union.  The  nomination  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners  was  left 
to  the  queen,  after  a  violent  opposition  by  those  who  desired  the 
nomination  to  be  in  the  Estates  of  Parliament.  To  the  surprise  of 
many,  that  nomination  included  several  violent  opposers  of  the 
Union — a  "  courageous  policy,"  as  Mr.  Burton  truly  observes.  On 
the  1 6th  of  April,  the  Commissioners  assembled  in  the  Cockpit  at 
Whitehall.  The  Lord  Keeper,  Cowper,  delivered  an  Address  on 
the  part  of  England,  and  the  Scottish  Chancellor  on  the  part  of 
Scotland.  The  success  of  these  negotiations  may  be  attributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Lord  Somers,  one  of 
the  Commissioners,  although  he  held  no  office.  His  ruling  princi- 
ple was  that  of  acting  with  perfect  fairness  to  Scotland.  The  Com- 
mission sat  till  the  22nd  of  July,  when  the  Articles  of  Union  were 
finally  a.^reed  upon. 

A  complete  union  of  two  independent  nations  to  be  brought 
about  by  common  consent,  and  the  terms  to  be  settled  as  in  a  com- 
mercial partnership,  was  an  event  which  seems  natural  and  easy 
when  we  look  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  two  nations,  and 
to  the  circumstance  that  they  had  been  partially  united  for  a  cen- 
tury, under  six  sovereigns  wearing  the  crown  of  each  kingdom. 
But  when  we  look  to  the  long-standing  jealousies  of  the  two  na- 
tions— their  sensitive  assertions  of  ancient  superiority — the  usual 
haughty  condescension  of  the  wealthier  country — the  sturdy  pride 
of  the  poorer— the  ignorance  of  the  bulk  of  each  people  of  the  true 
character  of  the  other— the  differences  of  the  prevailing  forms  of 
religion — the  more  essential  differences  of  laws  and  their  modes  of 
a4ministrat]on — ^we  may  consider  the  completion  of  this  Union  as 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  statesmanship.     <<  If  those 
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contiDental  nations  which  had  been  for  centuries  accustomed  to  see 
annexations,  partitions,  and  the  enlargement  of  empires  by  mar- 
riage and  succession,  had  been  told  how  many  different  parties 
and  interests  it  was  necessary  to  bring  to  one  set  of  conclusions, 
before  the  desired  end  could  be  accomplished,  they  would  have 
deemed  the  project  utterly  insane,  as,  indeed,  it  would  have  been, 
if  laid  before  two  nations  less  endowed  with  practical  sense  and  busi- 
ness habits.''  *  At  the  very  outset  of  the  treaty,  the  vital  principle  of 
Union  was  to  be  debated  ; — ^that  fundamental  article  upon  which  all 
otherarticles  were  to  be  based — an  entire  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
—one  kingdom,  one  crown,  one  parliament.  This  article  was  proposed 
at  the  opening  of  the  negotiations,  by  the  Eng^h  Commissioners. 
The  Scottish  Commissioners  demurred.  The  descent  of  the  crown 
of  Scotland  might  go  according  to  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  mutual 
free<trade— mutual  rights — a  federal  union.  The  English  Com- 
missioners declined  to  proceed  upon  such  terms,  **  convinced  that 
nothing  but  an  entire  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms  will  settle  perfect 
and  lasting  friendship."  The  Scottish  Commissioners  yielded; 
bat  at  the  same  time  demanded  reciprocity  of  citizenship  and  of 
privileges  of  trade.  Unquestionably  so,  replied  the  English  Com- 
missioners. It  was  ^  a  necessary  consequence,"  they  said,  of  the 
first  great  condition. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Union  was  thus  settled,  in 
the  worcb  of  the  resolution  of  the  English  Commissioners,  to  be 
''an  entire  and  incorporating  Union,  by  which  the  two  nations 
should  be  formed  into  one  Government,  be  under  one  sovereign  head, 
in  one  represented  body,  standing  upon  one  foundation,  enjoying 
equal  privileges,  and  in  common  bearing  one  general  proportion  of 
burdens,  the  same  in  end  and  mean,  having  but  one  conmion  inter- 
est, one  name,  and  being  for  ever  hereafter  but  one  people."  f 
How  to  carry  out  this  amalgamation,  in  the  several  relations  of 
"^one  represented  body"— ^** one  general  proportion  of  the  bur- 
dens,"— ^might  have  presented  insuperable  difficulties  to  any  set  of 
negotiators  who  were  not  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
making  a  comprombe  of  many  supposed  particular  interests.  The 
question  of  ^  proportion  of  burdens  '*  claimed  precedence  of  that 
of "  one  represented  body."  The  English  Commissioners  cleared 
away  many  objections  by  proposing  an  equivalent  to  Scotland 
in  a  money  payment,  for  any  disadvantages  she  might  be  sub- 
jected to  in  a  joint  principle  of  finance.  By  a  system  of  equal 
duties  upon  imports  and.  exports,  the  freedom  of  trade  «as  estab* 
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lished,  and  to  that  S3rstem  no  objection  could  be  rationally  offered. 
There  were  long  discussions  about  duties  of  excise — about  malt, 
and  salt,  and  ale, — which  were  satisfactorily  adjusted.  The  Land 
Tax  was  arranged  in  a  manner  eminently  favourable  to  Scotland. 
All  these  matters  were  not  got  over,  when  the  complex  question 
of  representation  arose.  The  English  Commissioners  proposed 
that  Scotland  should  have  thirty-eight  members  in  the  united 
House  of  Commons.  The  Scottish  Commissioners  proposed  fifty. 
The  number  was  settled  at  forty-five — ^about  one-twelfth  of  the 
whole  House.  The  system  of  electing  Peers  to  sit  in  Parliament 
was  also  settled ;  sixteen  being  taken  out  of  the  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  who  were  tlien  Peers  of  Scotland.  The  laws  of  Scotland, 
with  the  exception  of  those  relating  to  trade,  customs,  and  excise, 
were  to  remain  in  force,  though  subject  to  alterations  by  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  as  the  united  kingdom  was  to  be  called; 
it  being  provided  ^  that  laws  relating  to  public  policy  are  alterable 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Parliament ;  laws  relating  to  private  right 
are  not  to  be  altered,  but  for  the  evident  utility  of  the  people  of 
Scotland."  *  The  standards  of  the  coin,  of  weights,  and  of  meas- 
ures, were  to  become  uniform  \a\\\  those  of  England.  For  remov- 
ing national  distinctions  the  crosses  of  St  George  and  St  Andrew 
were  to  be  conjoined  when  used  in  flags,  banners,  standards,  and 
ensigns.  **  The  coat  armorial  was  to  be  quartered  according  to  her- 
aldic rules,  so  that  in  its  employment  for  Scottish  national  purposes, 
the  arms  of  Scotland  might  have  the  dexter,  or  pre-eminent  side— 
a  privilege  for  some  time  adopted,  and  not  lightly  esteemed."  \  In 
the  negotiations  of  the  Commiissoners  all  matters  relating  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland  were  excluded.  The  preservation  intact  of 
the  constitution  and  rights  of  that  Church  was  provided  for  in  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  the  Union  was  established. 

The  history  of  these  negotiations  has  been  told  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  with  a  bias  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  that  nationality 
which,  in  its  intensification,  may  cease  to  be  a  virtue.  He  who,  in 
the  political  questions  of  his  own  time  was  strenuously  opposed  to 
what  may  be  called  democratic  principles,  complains  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Scotland  being  as  one  to  six,  if  the  rule  of  population, 
^  which  seems  the  fairest  that  could  be  found,  had  been  adopted, 
Scotland  would  have  sent  sixty-six  members  to  the  united  Pariia- 
ment,"  instead  of  forty-five.  %  The  Whig,  Hallam,  takes  a  very 
different  view  from  the  Tory,  Scott :  "  The  ratio  of  population 
would  indeed  have  given  Scotland  about  one-eightk  of  the  legi> 

*  Blackstone,  Kerr's  edit.  vpl.  i.  p.  79.  ^  Burton*  T<d.  i.  *«.  4a3. 
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ktive  body,  instead  of  something  less  than  one^twelfth;  but  no 
government,  except  the  merest  democracy,  is  settled  on  the  sole 
basis  of  numbers ;  and  if  the  comparison  of  wealth  and  of  public 
contributions  was  to  be  admitted,  it  may  be  thought  that  a  country 
which  stipulated  for  itself  to  pay  less  than  one-fortieth  of  direct 
taxation,  was  not  entitled  to  a  much  greater  share  of  the  represen- 
tation than  it  obtained.''  *  Scott,  again,  t^^es  occasion  to  accuse 
the  Scottish  commissioners  of  having  **sold  their  own  honour  and 
that  of  Scotland,"  upon  "  being  given  to  understand  that  a  con- 
siderable sum  out  of  the  equivalent  money  would  be  secured  for 
their  especial  use."  He  then  goes  on  to  state,  in  the  most  precise 
way,  from  the  papers  of  Lockhart,  a  furious  Jacobite,  the  names  of 
the  many  recipients  of  the  sum  distributed,  being  ;f  20,540  17^.  yd,  5 
and  says,  "  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  descendants  of  the  noble 
lords  and  honourable  gentlemen  who  accepted  this  gratification, 
would  be  more  shocked  at  the  general  fact  of  their  ancestors  being 
corrupted,  or  scandalized  at  the  paltry  amount  of  the  bribe.  One 
noble  lord  accepted  of  as  low  a  sum  as  eleven  guineas. "  Mr.  Burton 
has  shown  that  the  sum  which  was  unquestionably  advanced  by  the 
English  government  was  **  employed  in  paying  arrears  of  salary, 
or  other  debts.  .  .  The  general  fact  that  at  that  time  all  classes 
of  public  creditors  in  Scotland  were  in  arrear  is  too  palpably 
notorious."  The  mere  circumstance  that  arrears  were  paid  out  of 
an  advance  by  England  does  not  imply  that  there  was  a  previous 
promise  to  pay,  if  the  statesman  should  give  a  vote  against  the  in- 
terests of  his  country.  We  lament,  with  the  morie  sober  historian 
of  Scotland,  that  "  Sir  Walter  Scott's  national  pride  seems  to  have 
been  so  entirely  overwhelmed  by  his  prejudice  against  the  Union, 
that  no  tale  against  hs  supporters  is  too  degrading  to  secure  his- 
bclieL"  t 

It  was  on  the  12th  of  October,  1706,  when  the  Estates  of  Scot- 
land btgsai  to  consider  the  Articles  of  Union.  Immense  pains  had 
been  taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  measure  to  rouse  the  people 
to  a  tumultuous  opposition.  They  were  in  some  degree  successful. 
There  was  a  riot  in  Ediuburgh  on  the  23rd  of  October,  when  the 
populace  broke  the  windows  of  Sir  Patrick  Johnson,  who  had  been 
Lord  Provost,  and  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  treaty.  They 
were  dispersed  without  any  loss  of  life.  Those  who  consider  that 
the  outbreak  of  a  mob — that  appears  to  have  been  really  very  harm- 
less— is  evidence  of  the  opinions  of  n  nation,  mnv  aToc  with  Lock- 
hart  that  this  midnight  riot  made  "  it  evident  that  the  Union  was 
crammed  down  Scotland's  throat."  t    Unprecedented  pains  had^ 

*^  Digitized  byVjOOyie 
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been  taken  to  rouse  the  passions  of  the  people ;  and  yet  any  tumult 
making  an  approach  to  insurrection  cannot  be  traced,  even  in  the 
most  exaggerated  narratives  of  those  who  represent  the  Union  as 
hateful  to  the  Scottish  people.  Addresses,  indeed,  came  from 
many  places  to  the  Parliament  against  the  incorporating  principle 
of  the  Union.  Defoe,  who  was  busily  engaged  in  Edinburgh, 
in  a  sort  of  semi-official  capacity— -chiefly  from  his  knowledge 
of  commercial  matters,  on  which  he  had  made  useful  sugges- 
tions— had  represented  these  Addresses  as  got  up  by  the  polit- 
ical opponents  of  the  treaty.  Lockbart  writes:  **That  vile 
monster  and  wretch,  Daniel  Defoe,  and  otheir  mercenary  tools  and 
trumpeters  of  rebellion^  have  often  asserted  that  these  Addresses, 
and  other  evidences  of  the  nation's  aversion  to  the  Union,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  ^se  glosses  and  underhand  dealings  of  those 
that  opposed  it  in  Parliament ; "  and  then  he  admits  that  ^  perhaps 
this  measure  Md  its  first  original  as  they  report"  *  Such  arts 
were  natural  to  be  used,  especially  by  the  Jacobites.  They  saw 
that  the  Union  would  go  far  to  destroy  dieir  hopes  of  a  Stuart  king 
for  Scotland,  if  England  persisted  in  her  resolutibn  of  having  no 
more  right-divine  sovereigns.  The  Cameronians  held  that  the 
wicked  Union  was  a  breach  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
they  having  been  sworn  to  do  their  endeavour  to  reform  England 
in  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline.  But  these  were  very  far  from 
representing  the  opinions  of  the  dispassionate  middle  classes.  Eldin- 
burgh  shopkeepers  were  alarmed  at  the  possible  loss  of  custom- 
ers ;  but  calculating  merchants  saw  very  cleariy  the  opening  for 
successful  enterprise,  when  the  commerce  of  the  two  nations  should 
be  put  upon  an  equal  footing.  The  popubr  arguments  against  the 
Union  were  chiefly  appeals  ta  nationdity,  which  has  always  its  ami- 
able side,  however  it  may  sometimes  exhibit  a  want  of  judgment 
in  exact  proportion  to  its  enthusiasm. 

There  was  an  interval  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Scottish  Parlia^ 
ment  when  the  parties  for  or  against  the  Union  were  gathering  up 
their  strength  for  a  mortal  conflict  The  first  great  oratorical  dis- 
play was  made  by  a  young  man,  Lbrd  Belhaven — a  speech,  says 
Defoe,  "  which,  being  so  much  talked  of  in  the  world,  I  have  also 
inserted  here.*'  f  I^  ^^'^  indeed,  *<  much  talked  of  in  the  world," 
being  wholly  addressed  to  "  the  world ; "  and  not  very  much  fitted 
far  a  sober  Scottish  audience*  Yet  the  ^  bended  knees,'^  and  the 
choking  passion  of  tears,  of  this  orator,  have  had  imitators  in  other 
solemn  assemblies.  The  speech  *'was  circulated  in  all  known 
shapes  among  the  people,  passed  through  unnumbered  editions,  and 

•  Quoted  in  Burton,  note  vi.  p*  447.  DiJiT^dHitttey  ci  the  VwSad^ 
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was  SO  plentifully  dispersed  that  a  book-collector  seldom  buys  a 
volume  of  Scottish  political  pamphlets  of  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  which  does  not  contain  *  The  Speech  of  the  Lord 
Belhaven  on  the  subject-matter  of  an  Union  betwixt  the  two  king- 
doms of  Scotland  and  England.  "  *  This  singular  production  has 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  noble  eloquence ;  it  has  also  not  a 
few  of  those  qualities  which  are  most  acceptable  to  a  false  taste. 
But  it  is  not  our  province  here  to  criticise  this  oration.  It  is  desira- 
ble, however,  to  look  at  it,  as  indicating  the  topics  which  were  then 
best  calculated  to  rouse  and  embitter  the  popular  passions  and 
prejudices.  We  therefore  print  the  exordium,  which  will  at  least 
amuse  our  readers.  It  may,  perhaps,  incline  most  of  them  to  say, 
as  Lord  Marchmont  said  when  the  speaker  sat  down,  **  Behold,  he 
dreamed,  but  lo,  when  he  awoke,  he  found  it  was  a  dream.'*  Lord 
Belhaven  thus  commenced  his  oration  : 

"  My  Lord  Chancellor:  when  I  consider  the  afEair  of  an  Union 
betwixt  the  two  nations,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  several  Articles 
thereof,  and  now  the  subject  of  our  deliberation  at  this  time  ;  I  find 
my  mind  crowded  with  variety  of  melancholy  thoughts,  and  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  disburden  myself  of  some  of  them,  by  laying  them 
before,  and  exposing  them  to,  the  serious  consideration  of  this 
honourable  house.  I  think  I  see  a  free  and  independent  kingdom 
delivering  up  that,-  which  all  the  world  hath  been  fighting  for  since 
the  days  of  Nimrod  ;  yea,  that  for  which  most  of  all  the  empires, 
kingdoms,  states,  principalities,  and  dukedoms  of  Europe  are  at  this 
time  engaged  in  the  most  bloody  and  cruel  wars  that  ever  were,  to 
wit,  a  power  to  manage  their  own  affairs  by  themselves,  without  the 
assistance  and  counsel  of  any  other.  I  think  I  see  a  national 
Church,  founded  upon  a  rock,  secured  by  a  claim  of  right,  hedged 
and  fenced  about  by  the  strictest  and  most  pointe'd  legal  sanction 
that  sovereignty  could  contrive,  voluntarily  descending  into  a  plain 
upon  an  equal  level  with  Jews,  Papists,  Socinians,  Arminians, 
Anabaptists,  and  other  sectaries,  &c.  1  think  I  see  the  noble  and 
honourable  peerage  of  Scotland,  whose  valiant  predecessors  led 
armies  against  their  enemies,  upon  their  own  proper  charges  and 
expenses,  now  divested  of  their  followers  and  vassalages,  and  put 
upon  such  an  equal  foot  with  their  vassals,  that  I  think  I  see  a 
petty  English  exciseman  receive  more  homage  and  respect  than 
what  was  paid  formerly  to  their  quondam  Macallamores.  I  think  I 
see  the  present  peers  of  Scotland,  whose  noble  ances*tors  con- 
quered provinces,  over-ran  countries,  reduced  and  subjected  towns 
and  fortified  places,  exacted  tribute  through  the^gj-eile^pj^J^C^ 

*  Burton,  vol.  U  p.  450. 
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England,  now  walking  in  the  Court  of  Requests  like  so  many  Eng- 
lish attorneys,  laying  aside  their  walking  swords  when  in  company 
with  the  English  peers,  lest  their  self-defence  should  be  found 
murder.  I  think  I  see  the  honourable  estate  of  barons,  the  bold 
assertors  of  the  nation's  rights  and  liberties  in  the  worst  of  times, 
now  setting  a  watch  upon  their  lips  and  a  guard  upon  their  tongues, 
lest  they  be  found  guilty  of  scandalum  magnatum.  I  think  I  sec 
the  royal  state  of  boroughs  walking  their  desolate  streets,  hanging 
their  heads  under  disappointments,  wormed  out  of  all  the  branches 
of  their  old  trade,  uncertain  what  hand  to  turn  to,  necessitate  to 
become  prentices  to  their  unkind  neighbours ;  and  yet  after  all, 
finding  their  trade  so  fortified  by  companies  and  secured  by  pre- 
scriptions, that  they  despair  of  any  success  therein.  I  think  I  see 
our  learned  judges  laying  aside  their  practiques  and  decisions, 
studying  the  common  law  of  England,  gravelled  with  Certioraries, 
Nisi  Priuses,  Writs  of  Error,  Verdicts,  Indovar,  Ejection,  Firmse, 
Injunctions,  Demurs,  &c.,  and  frighted  with  appeals  and  avocations, 
because  of  the  new  regulations  and  rectifications  they  may  meet 
with.  I  think  X  see  the  valiant  and  gallant  soldiery,  either  sent  to 
learn  the  plantation  trade  abroad  ;  or  at  home  petitioning  for  a 
small  subsistence,  as  a  reward  of  their  honourable  exploits  :  while 
their  old  corps  are  broken,  the  common  soldiers  left  to  beg,  and 
the  youngest  English  corps  kept  standing.  I  think  I  see  the 
honest  industrious  tradesman  loaded  with  new  taxes  and  imposi- 
tions, disappointed  of  the  equivalents,  drinking  water  in  place  of 
ale,  eating  his  saltless  pottage,  petitioning  for  encouragement  to 
his  manufactures,  and  answered  by  counter-petitions.  In  short,  I 
think  1  see  the  laborious  ploughman,  with  his  corn  spoiling  upon 
his  hands  for  vrant  of  sale,  cursing  the  day  of  his  birth,  dreading 
the  expense  of  his  burial,  and  uncertain  whether  to  marry  or  to  do 
'worse.  I  think  I  see  the  incurable  difficulties  of  the  landed-men, 
fettered  under  the  golden  chain  of  equivalents,  their  pretty  daughters 
petitioning  for  want  of  husbands  and  their  sons  for  want  of  em<. 
ployment.  I  think  I  see  our  mariners  delivering  up  their  ships  to 
their  Dutch  partners,  and  what  through  presses  and  necessity, 
earning  their  bread  as  underlings  in  the  English  navy.  But  above 
all,  my  lord,  I  think  I  see  our  ancient  mother  Caledonia,  like  Caesar, 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  our  senate,  ruefully  looking  round  about 
her,  covering  herself  with  her  royal  garment,  attending  the  fatal 
blow,  and  Breathing  out  her  last  with  an  "£'/  fu  quoque,  mifih:'  * 
The  Scottish  orator  was  a  bold  imitator  of  him  who  "  fulmin*d 

•  Lord  Belhaven's  Speech  is  printed  at  length  ia  "  ParUamentary  History,"  voL  vi.  j 
and  in  Defoe's  **  History  of  tlie  Union." 
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over  Greece.**  But  his  rhetoric  and  his  logic  would  appear  to  have 
been  ill  companions.  He  contrasts  England  and  Scotland.  Our 
neighbours  in  England  are  great  and  glorious  ;  provinces  and  king- 
doms are  the  results  of  their  victories ;  the  royal  navy  is  the  terror 
of  Europe ;  their  trade  and  commerce  extends  through  the  universe, 
encircling  the  whole  habitable  world,  and  rendering  their  own 
capital  city  the  emporium  for  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
Scotland,  he  says,  is  quite  otherwise.  We  are  an  obscure,  poor 
people,  though  formerly  of  better  account ;  removed  to  a  remote 
comer  of  the  world,  without  name  and  without  alliances ;  our  posts 
are  mean  and  precarious.  **  Our  all  is  at  stake,"  he  then  exclaims : 
*"  Hannibal  is  at  our  gates.  Hannibal  is  come  within  our  gates. 
Hannibal  is  come  the  length  of  this  table.  He  is  at  the  foot  of  this 
throne  ;  he  will  demolish  this  t!  rone.  H  we  take  not  notice,  he*ll 
seize  upon  these  Regalia ;  heUl  take  them  as  our  spolia  opima ; 
and  whip  us  out  of  this  House  never  to  return  again."  Hannibal 
did  some  of  these  terrible  things.  But  Caledonia  did  not,  "  rue- 
fully looking  about  her»  covering  herself  with  her- royal  garment," 
sit  idly  upon  the  oak-chest  in  which  the  spolia  opima  were  locked 
up.  She  bestirred  herself  to  make  her  obscure  poor  people  great 
and  glorious  as  their  neighbours ; — to  make  their  joint  trade  and 
commerce  extend  through  the  universe,  in  a  generous  rivalry  ; — to 
change  the  mean  and  precarious  posts  of  Scottish  administration 
into  a  more  than  equal  participation  in  the  greatest  offices  and  dis- 
tinctions of  the  British  commonwealth; — to  divest,  indeed,  the 
peerage  of  Scotland  of  feudal  jurisdiction,  of  followers  and  vassala- 
ges, and  thus  to  make  them  truly  noble  and  honourable  in  their 
obedience  to  laws  which  should  override  the  old  local  tyrannies  ;— 
to  inspire  the  ftoldicry  of  Scotland  with  the  true  patriotism  that 
has  survived  the  false  glory  of  bor<ler  hatred^  and  made  the  Aber- 
crombies,  and  Moores,  and  Campbells  fight  for  the  island  as  the 
heritage  of  one  free  people  ;  to  make  the  artisans  and  tradesmen  of 
decayed  royal  burghs,  instead  of  walking  their  desolate  streets,  or 
becoming  'prentices  to  their  unkind  neighbours,  raise  up  factories 
that  might  rival  the  proudest  of  Lanca.^hire  and  Yorkshire,  and  fill 
the  Clyde  atod  the  Forth  with  forests  of  masts ; — to  cure  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  landed  men  by  increasing  their  rents  ten-fold,  and 
twenty-fold; — to  convert  the  laborious  plough -man,  with  his  patch 
of  oats,  into  the  most  flourishing,  because  skilful,  farmer  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Caledonia,  with  a  few  occasional  heart-burnings, 
has  been  smiling  to  see  this  process  going  forward  for  a  century 
and  a  half  ;  and  though  she, duly  believes  that  her  younger  sistelglc 
had  the  best  of  the  bargain  of  1 706,  she  rejoices  with  her  inmost 
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heart  that,  under  that  partnership,  enmity  gradually  passed  into 
mutual  confidence,  and  then  into  reciprocal  esteem  and  firm  friend- 
ship. 

Standing  as  we  now  do  upon  the  platform  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years'  experience,  it  would  be  manifestly  unwise  and  unjust  to 
speak  of  the  convictions  of  such  minds  as  those  of  Belhaven  and 
Fletcher,  and  others  of  the  honest  patriots  at  this  great  crisis  of 
their  country's  destiny,  as  manifesting  their  incapacity  of  looking 
beyond  their  own  immediate  times.  They  rested  their  opposition 
to  an  incorporating  Union  upon  their  belief  that  it  would  destroy 
the  nationality  of  Scotland,  without  any  corresponding  public  ben- 
efits. "  Should  not  the  memory  of  our  noble  predecessors*  valour 
and  constancy  rouse  up  our  drooping  spirits,"  ejaculated  Belha- 
ven. ''  Are  our  noble  predecessors'  souls  got  so  far  into  the  Eng- 
lish cabbage-stock  and  cauliflowers  that  we  should  show  the  least 
inclination  that  way  ?  "  Their  watchword  was  "our  ancient  king- 
dom " — SL  kingdom  with  a  long  uninterrupted  line  of  kings,  even  a 
hundred  and  twelve  kings,  whose  veritable  portraits  are  in  HoI>'- 
rood.  Belhaven  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  great  memories  of 
his  nation ; — of  its  historical  prowess  blending  with  its  mythic 
glories.  The  fables  of  such  a  nation  are  not  to  be  despised.  Eng- 
land coTild  match  Scotland  in  traditions  of 

"  Brutus'  sacred  progeny, 
Which  had  seven  hundred  jeart  this  sceptre  borne."  * 

She  could  match  Scotland  also  in  "fathers  of  war-proof."  But  it 
was  the  mistake  of  the  Scottish  patriots  to  believe  that  English- 
men were  degenerate — ^wholly  given  up  to  money-getting  and  lux- 
urious gratification — "  epicures,"  as  they  were  catted  Of  oW — de- 
voted to  Dutch  cabbages  and  wheaten-bread,  and  despising  honest 
kale  and  oatmeal.  Yet  if  the  Scots  had  their  prejudices  so  had 
the  English.  Defoe  told  his  countrymen,  "  Those  who  fancy  there 
is  nothing  to  be  had  in  Scodand  but  wild  men  and  ragged  moun- 
tains, storms,  snows,  poverty,  and  barrenness,  are  quite  mis- 
taken." t  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  had  maintained,  a  cen- 
tury before,  that  in  his  "  Pennilesse  Pilgrimage "  he  had  never 
seen  **  more  plenty  or  more  cheap  "  than  in  Scotkind.  But  both 
English  and  Scots  knew  full  well  that  the  superiority  of  England 
was  not  in  the  fertility  of  her  land,  but  in  the  activity  of  her  com- 
merce. Her  capital,  from  the  da3rs  of  the  Tudors,  had  been 
steadily  devoted  to  the  extension  of  her  trade.  In  truth,  the 
strongest  argument  which  the  advocates  of  the  Union  could  pre- 
sent to  the  sober  Scottish  mind,—- an  argument  which  overthrew 

•  "  Faery  Queen.'*  t  Review. 
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an  appeals  to  "free  and  independent  kingdom," —'< national 
Chnrch  " — **  noble  ancestors  " — was  that  the  trade  of  the  world 
should  be  as  open  to  the  Scot  as  to  the  Englishman.  This  was  a 
concession  which  the  Englishman  long  grumbled  against  ^*  It  was 
a  common  apprehension  in  England,  before  the  Union,"  says 
Hume, '*  that  Scotland  would  soOn  drain  them  of  their  treasure, 
were  an  open  trade  allowed."*  The  Scots  were  somewhat 
amazed  when  Godolphin  at  once  consented  to  renounce  most  of 
the  rubbish  of  prohibitory  statutes,  and  when  the  Scotqh  woollen 
manufacture  was  absolutely  to  receive  encouragement.  Yet  when 
the  Articles  of  Union  agreed  to  by  the  Commissioners  were  known, 
there  were  many  in  Scotland  who  maintained  that  the  commercial 
advantages  might  be  equally  gained  by  a  federal,  instead  of  an  in- 
corporating Union.  Mr.  Seton,  of  Pitmedden,  who  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  contended  in  the  Scottish  Parliament  that  this  no- 
tion was  a  delusion  :  "  This  nation  is  behind  all  other  nations  of 
Europe,  for  many  years,  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  an  extended 
trade.  This  nation  being  poor,  and  without  force  to  protect  its 
commerce,  cannot  reap  great  advantages  by  it,  till  it  partake  of  the 
trade  and  protection  of  some  powerful  neighbour  nation,  that  can 
communicate  both  these."  He  then  shows  that,  "supposing  an 
entire  separation  from  England,"  the  established  commerce  of  the 
English  and  Dutch,  especially,  would  prevent  any  successful  ri- 
valry. The  alliance  of  a  neighbour  nation  was  therefore  essential 
There  was  no  chance  of  such  an  alliance  with  Holland,  for  they 
were  each  dealers  in  the  same  goods.  With  France  "  few  advan- 
tages can  be  reaped,  unless  the  old  offensive  and  defensive  league 
be  revived  between  France  and  Scotland,"  and  then  there  would 
be  war  with  England.  The  possible  results  of  such  a  war  are  thus 
gravely  stated  by  Seton :  "  Allowing  the  Scots,  in  such  a  juncture, 
with  the  assistance  of  France,  to  conquer  England, — Scotland,  by 
that  conquest,  could  not  hope  to  better  its  present  state ;  for  it  is 
more  than  probable  the  conquerer  would  make  her  residence  in 
England,  as  formerly  the  northern  people  used  to  do  in  their 
southern  expeditions."  The  conquering  Scot  could  not  "  quaff 
the  pendent  vintage  as  it  grows ; "  but  when  the  commerce  of  the 
Thames  poured  into  Jiis  lap  all  the  treasures  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West,  he  would  leave  the  port  of  Leith  to  the  petty  gains  of  her 
fleet  of  herrmg-busses,  and  would  drink  "  the  blude-reid  wine " 
with  his  king  at  Westminster,  who  would  scorn  to  sit  "  in  Dum- 
ferling  toune/'  It  was  long  the  dream  of  the  Jacobites  that  Scot- 
land, with  the  assistance  of  France,  might  conquer  England.    The 

•  Essay,  **  0(  tb«  Balanca  o(  Trade." 
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dreamers  awoke,  in  1745,  to  the  dirge  of  "Mourn,  hapless  Cale- 
donia, mourn."  The  strong  common  sense  of  Seton  of  Pitmedden 
sums  up  the  benefits  to  Scotland  of  an  incorporating  Union,  in 
words  which  sound  more  like  a  true  prophecy  than  the  rhetorical 
visions  of  the  young  seer,  Belhaven  :  "  I  may  assert,  that  by  this 
Union  we  will  have  access  to  all  the  advantages  in  commerce 
which  the  English  enjoy :  we  will  be  capable,  by  a  good  govern- 
ment, to  improve  our  natural  products,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
island ;  and  we  will  have  our  liberty,  property,  and  religion,  se- 
cured under  the  protection  of  one  Sovereign*  and  one  Parliament, 
of  Great  Britain."  ♦  It  is  satisfactory  to  contrast  the  manifesta- 
tions in  the  Scottish  Parliament  of  an  enthusiastic  exclusiveness, 
and  of  a  less  self-satisfied  patriotism.  It  is  satisfactory,  because 
out  of  the  fervid  nationality  and  the  practical  wisdom  have  been 
formed  that  Scottish  character,  which  has  tardily  but  surely  amal- 
gamated with  the  English  character,  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
island  " — a  character  upon  which  the  old  English  belief  in  the  real 
and  the  stage  Macsycophants  has  left  no  enduring  taint— which 
has  survived  the  growls  of  Johnson  and  the  libels  of  Churchill; 
which  has  ceased  to  be  violently  combative  when  any  assimilation 
of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of 
the  Tweed  is  proposed ;  which  calls  up  all  the  old  fire  of  as  true  a 
nationality,  when  a  common  enemy  of  the  whole  island  is  to  be 
fought,  a  common  injustice  to  be  redressed,  or  a  common  reform 
to  be  struggled  for. 

When  the  vote  was  taken  upon  the  first  Article  of  the  Treaty*- 
of  Union, — viz.,  "That  the  two  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land shall,  upon  the  first  day  of  May  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof, 
and  for  ever  after,  be  united  into  one  kiivdom  by  the  name  of 
Great  Britain," — there  was  a  majority  of  thirty-three  in  favour  of 
this  fundamental  proposition.  There  was  a  majority  in  each  Estate 
— of  peers,  of  barons  or  representatives  of  counties,  of  representa- 
tives of  towns.  The  second  Article  for  the  Succession  of  the 
Monarchy,  and  the  third  for  representation  by  one  Parliament, 
were  also  carried  within  the  next  fortnight.  The  question  which 
was  excepted  from  the  Treaty,  that  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
was  then  agitated  ;  and  it  was  resolved  in  a  'Way  which  abated  the 
fears  of  the  Presbyterians,  by  passing  a  separate  Act  to  provide 
for  the  Security  of  the  Church  ;  which  Act  was  to  be  repeated  as 
a  part  of  any  Act  of  the  Scottish  or  English  Pariiament  adopting 
the  Union.     Under  this  Statute,  every  sovereign  of  Great  Britain, 

*  Seton's  statesmanlike  speech  is  given  in  Defoe's  "  ifM^  ^W^U^; "  and  in 
•'  Parliamentary  History  of  £nfland/'  t*L  vi 
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Upon  his  or  her  accession,  is  to  take  an  oath  to  protect  the  govern* 
ment,  worship,  discipline,  rights,  and  privileges  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  Estates  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  minute  details  of  the  remaining  twenty  Articles  of  the  Treaty* 
This  discussion  lasted  till  the  middle  of  January,  1707. 

The  opposition  to  the  Union  beyond  the  walls  <^  the  Scottish 
Parliament  could  scarcely  be  called  national,  in  a  large  sense  of 
the  word.  But  it  was  nevertheless  a  formidable  opposition,  mani- 
festing itself  amongst  very  various  parties  and  conditions  of  so- 
ciety. The  duke  of  Queensberry,  the  queen's  High  Commission- 
er, was  instrumental  in  disarming  the  violence,  both  within  the 
Parliament  and  without,  by  bis  patience  and  moderation.  *'  The 
duke,  in  all  the  heats  and  animosities  of  the  party,  in  all  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  kingdom,  carried  on  the  treaty  with  easiness,  tem- 
per, and  extraordinary  conduct,  not  taking  advantage  of  the  rash- 
ness and  madness  of  the  people,  pitying,  rather  than  apprehending 
danger  from  their  folly."  *  Queensberry  was  threatened  with  as- 
sassination^ He  was  told  that  two  and  twenty  had  subscribed  an 
oath  with  their  blood,  by  which  they  were  bound  together  to  as- 
sassinate him.  No  attempt  was  made  to  commit  this  crime. 
There  was  a  second  outbreak  in  Edinburgh,  but  there  was  no 
bloodshed.  Those  who  have  been  described  as  the  fiercest  mob 
in  Europe  were  singularly  hairmless  during  the  three  months  of 
excitement  which  preceded  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union. 
There  was  a  more  serious  riot  at  Glasgow  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, which  lasted  several  days.  Those  who  had  been  fighting  at 
Bothwell  Brig  with  a  fury  which  Claverhouse  and  Balfour  have 
impersonated  lor  history  and  romance,  were  now  united  to  hunt 
after  an  obdurate  provost  who  had  declined  to  sanction  a  city- 
address  against  the  Union.  Jacobites  and  Cameronians, — Papists 
and  Hill-preachers — were  masters  for  a  time  of  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow. "  Tliey  ranged  the  streets  and  did  what  they  pleased ;  no 
magistrate  durst  show  his  face  to  them ;  they  challenged  people  as 
they  walked  the  streets  with  this  question.  Are  you  for  the  Union  ? 
and  no  man  durst  own  it  but  at  his  extremest  hazard."  f  They 
searched  for  2miis  in  private  houses ;  and  their  rudeness,  says 
Defoe,  is  not  to  be  described.  But  this  rude  mob  took  no  life 
away.  '*  Except  that  there  was  no  blood  shed,  they  acted  the  ex- 
act part  of  an  enraged  ungovemed  multitude."  A  few  of  the  lead- 
ers of  these  riots  were  taken,  and  the  Glasgow  baillies  were  soon 
relieved  of  their  fears. 

There  is  a  grave  record  of  an  important  dei^pfis^^a^^^o^^^s 
•  Dcioc,  **  History  of  \i»  Union,**  p.  312*  t  I^id,,  p.  ajs. 
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period,  in  a  work  which  might  pass  for  such  an  ingenious  fiction 
as  the  famous  "Gil  Bias  de  SantiUane,"  or  "  The  History  of  the 
Life  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild,  the  Great,"  if  the  author  were  not  a 
distinguished  personage  known  by  "  his  several  transactions  and 
negotiations  in  Scotland,  England,  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Hanover, 
and  other  foreign  parts,"  as  the  title-page  of  his  book  duly  sets 
forth.*  John  Ker  describes  the  three  great  parties  of  Scotland, 
the  Presbyterian,  the  Cameronian,  and  the  Episcopal.  The  Pres- 
byterian were  divided  into  the  complying  and  non-juring ;  the  non- 
jurors taking  exception  to  the  oath  which  referred  to  the  English 
statute  under  which  the  sovereign  was  required  to  be  of  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  England.  He  paints  the  Cameronian,  as 
cleaving  to  the  form  of  Church  government  established  in  1648; 
despising  the  Indulgence  of  Charles  II.,  the  Toleration  of  James 
II.,  and  the  Revolution  establishment ;  they  continue  to  preach  in 
the  fields,  still  retaining  the  doctrine  of  resistance  and  self-defence, 
however  peaceable.  The  Episcopal  party,  he  says,  **  arc  gener- 
ally in  the  Pretender's  interest,  and  are  near  one-half  of  the  nation," 
among  whom  are  to  be  reckoned  the  most  part  of  the  Highland 
Clans.  John  Ker  was  consider^  as  one  of  great  influence  amongst 
the  Cameronians.  But,  as  he  himself  professes,  he  was  stren- 
uously opposed  to  the  schemes  of  the  Jacobites,  who  were  en- 
deavouring to  engage  the  Presbyterians  and  Cameronians  on  their 
side  to  prevent  the  Union.  **  I  soon  perceived,"  says  the  man  of 
influence,  '*  abundance  of  private  transactions  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender ;  for  it  was  impossible  for  the  Jacobites  to  carry  them 
on  without  my  knowledge,  considering  the  great  interest  I  had 
with  the  Cameronians."  The  duke  of  Qucensberry  sent  for  Mr, 
Ker,  for  the  government  had  advices  that  the  Cameronians  and 
Jacobites  were  to  meet  in  arms  on  the  river  Nith,  near  Sanquhar,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  Parliament,  and  that  the  French  king  would 
send  over  troops,  "  to  improve  the  opportunitj'."  Tlie  laird  of 
Kersland  said  he  was  always  an  enemy  to  Popery  and  the  Pretend- 
er ;  but  then  was  he  able  to  dissuade  the  Cameronians  from  their 
purpose  ?  He  could  not  resist  the  duke's  "  rhetorical  arguments ;" 
and  so  an  ingenious  device  occurred  to  the  loyal  man  :  "  If  I  pur- 
posed to  do  any  effectual  service,  I  must  enter  into  all  their  meas- 
ures, and  then  probably  they  would  honour  me  with  the  chief  com- 
mand, and  by  being  at  their  head  in  rebellion  against  the  queen 
and  government  I  should  expose  myself  to  their  displeasure  ;  and 
therefore  it  would  be  proper  I  should  have  a  Privy-seal,  authoris- 

*  *'T1ie  Memoirs  of   John  Ker,  of  Kersland,  in  North  Britain,£sqre4C5|^  vols,  sd 
edit.  1737.  ^ 
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int^  mc  to  act  as  I  found  convenient."  ♦  So  John  Ker  wends  his 
thoughtful  way  from  Edinburgh  to  Killoch  Side,  near  Sanquhar, 
where  the  Cameronian  leaders  were  assembled ;  and  they  admit- 
ted him  forthwith  into  their  general  meeting.  He  g  ves  his 
harangue  to  this  meeting.  Matters  are  now  brought  to  a  crisis. 
All  that  is  dear  to  us,  as  Protestants,  is  likely  to  be  rendered 
precarious  by  the  proposed  Union.  Are  we  to  oppose  this 
Union  or  not  ?  "If  you  agree  in  the  affirmative,  then  what  sort 
of  opposition  this  shall  be ;  for  it  is  very  evident  that  the  Parlia- 
ment resolves  to  ram  it  down  our  throats."  Prevail  upon  then> 
Slid  Queensberry,  to  decline  their  desperate  resolutions.  The 
eloquence  of  Ker  produced  a  determination  to  do  something  more 
decided.  "  I  pretended — and  would  to  God  I  had  dealt  more 
sincerely — to  join  with  them  in  all  their  measures,  and  offered  to 
fortify  their  resolutions  with  some  arguments  of  my  own."  Then 
they  resolved  to  burn  the  Articles  publicly  at  the  Market-cross 
of  Dumfries,  and  to  publish  their  declaration  that  all  who  sui> 
ported  the  Union  were  enemies  and  traitors  to  their  country.  On 
the  20th  of  November  the  burning  "  was  very  solemnly  per- 
formed, by  a  considerable  party  of  horse  and  foot,  under  arms, 
with  sound  of  trumpets  and  beat  of  drum."  The  worthy  orator  of 
Killoch  Side  quieted  the  apprehensions  of  the  government  that 
horse  and  foot  and  beat  of  drum  meant  insurrection :  "  I 
despatched  an  express  to  the  duke  of  Queensberry,  and  told  him, 
though  I  had  given  way  to  such  a  solemn  execution  of  the  Union 
Articles,  that  he  might  be  easy  notwithstanding,  for  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  keep  up  to  the  decorum  they  expected,  in  order  to 
prevent  'their  prosecution  of  such  measures  as  must  infallibly 
disappoint  him.  And  farther,  I  told  him,  it  might  be  found  expedi- 
ent to  burn  the  houses  of  some  that  had  been  most  instrumental 
in  carrying  on  the  Union ;  but  nevertheless,  I  doubted  not  to  order 
matters  so,  as  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  the  Cameronians 
upon  this  conduct,  which  looked  very  like  earnest.  I  am  con- 
vinced the  whole  body  of  the  Cameronians  were  resolved,  my  un- 
worthy self  only  excepted." 

John  Ker,  of  Kersland,  is  the  type  of  many  an  intriguing  spy 
who,  in  dangerous  times,  has  encouraged  the  a<;itation  which  he 
was  employed  to  watch.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  Canierf  nins 
were  not  driven  to  carry  their  zeal  beyond  the  Market-cross  at 
Dumfries.  Vast  things  were  expected  from  the  junction  of  the 
tnic  League  and  Covenant  men  with  the  Jacobites,  Papists,  and 
Episcopalians.    They  were  to  march  to  Hamilton,  seven  thousand 

•  Memoirs,  p.  31.  Digitized  byV^jOUy  It^ 
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in  number.  The  duke  of  Athol  was  to  lead  his  Highlanders 
through  the  famous  pass  where  Dundee  scattered  six  thousand 
veterans.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  was  to  lead  this  motley  army. 
The  duke  was  wiser.  He  sent  orders  to  the  Highlanders  and 
Cameronians  to  disperse  and  return  home .  The  duke  was  unsta- 
ble in  his  modes  of  opposition  to  the  Union.  All  parties  began  to 
look  with  suspicion  upon  his  alternations  of  a  hot  and  cold  policy, 
and  upon  the  blandishments  of  his  mother  towards  the  Presbyte- 
rians. "It  was  suggested/' says  Burnet,  "that  she  and  her  son 
had  particular  views,  as  hoping  that  if  Scotland  should  continue  a 
separated  kingdom,  the  crown  might  come  into  their  family,  they 
being  the  next  in  blood  after  king  James*s  posterity."* 

Despite  the  Jacobites  and  the  Cameronians,  the  timid  Presby- 
terians and  the  semi-Papist  Episcopalians,  the  Act  of  the  Scottish 
Estates  for  the  Union  was  finally  passed  on  the  i6th  of  January, 
by  a  hundred  and  ten  votes  against  sixty-nine.  "  And  there's  an 
end  o'  an  auld  sang,"  said  the  Chancellor.  It  was  an  insult,  cries 
the  chivalrous  Sir  Walter  Scott;  "for  which  he  deserved  to  be  de- 
stroyed on  the  spot  by  his  indignant  countrymen."  f  Belhaven 
complained  that  the  Union  would  compel  the  peers  of  Scotland  to 
"  lay  aside  their  walking-swords  when  in  company  with  the  English 
peers,  lest  their  self-defence  should  be  called  murder."  We  have 
outgrown  the  use  of  walking-swords,  even  for  the  self-defence 
which  the  Scottish  peer  thought  a  privilege  of  his  order ;  certainly 
so  for  such  homicide  as  the  Scottish  poet  thought  a  fitting  propi- 
tiation to  the  shades  of  the  hundred  and  fourteen  kings  whose  line 
began  when  Cheops  was  unborn. 

Before  the  Scottish  Parliament  separated,  they  regulated  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Representative  Peers,  and  the  proportion  of  county  and 
borough  members  of  the  Commons.  They  had  to  arrange  the  di- 
vision of  the  Equivalent  money,  of  which  the  Darien  or  African 
Company  had  a  large  share.  The  last  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
Elstates  was  on  the  26th  of  March,  1 707. 

The  Order  of  the  Thistle,  which  had  been  revived  by  queen 
Anne  in  1703,  was  not  filled  up  by  elections  till  some  few  years  had 
elapsed.  James  II.  had  contemplated  the  restitution  of  the  Order, 
but  no  patent  for  this  object  had  passed  the  Great  Seal.  There 
was  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown  the  means  of  bestowing  a 
great  distinction,  essentially  national ;  for  in  the  Statutes  of  1703 
the  number  of  knights  was  limited  to  twelve  peers  of  Scotland,  the 
sovereign  being  the  head.  This  number  somewhat  profanely  kept 
in  view  the  precedent  of  our   Saviour  and  the  twelve  apostles. 

•  **  Own  Time,"  vol.  v.  p.  177.  ♦  Note  in  Burton,  p.  4Sa. 
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George  I.  broke  through  the  principle  of  exclusive  nationality  by 
bestowing  the  honour  upon  a  few  English  peers.  George  IV. 
overturned  the  scriptural  character  by  raising  the  number  of  knights 
to  sixteen. 

The  Parliament  of  England  had  met  in  December,  during  the 
anxious  discussion  in  Scotland  of  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of 
Union.  At  the  end  of  January  the  queen  sent  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  announced  that  the  Treaty  for  an  Union  had  been 
^ratified  by  Act  of  Pariiament  in  Scotland,  with  some  alterations 
and  additions.  The  Articles  were  then  presented.  In  the  Lords,  a 
Bill  was  brought  in  for  the  Security  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
by  law  established  ;  the  movers  having,  of  course,  a  slight  appre- 
hension  that  the  sovereign's  oath  to  preserve  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land might  be  liable  to  misconstruction  unless  thus  quali^ed. 
The  debates  in  the  English  Parliament  on  the  principle  of  the 
Union  were  animated,  but  were  not  violent  The  ministry  were 
anxious  to  pass  the  Bill  for  the  Union,  without  making  any  al- 
teration in  the  Articles  as  adopted  by  the  Scottish  Parliament. 
They  succeeded  in  preventing  a  debate  on  each  clause  by  inserting 
the  Articles  in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  with  the  two  Acts  for  the 
Security  of  the  Churches  of  each  country.  By  this  device  the 
measure  was  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a  whole.  It  was  passed 
without  difficulty,  and  on  the  6th  of  March  the  queen  gave  the  royal 
assent  in  these  words  : — "  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  With 
the  greatest  satisfaction  that  I  have  given  my  assent  to  a  Bill  for 
uniting  England  and  Scotland  into  one  kingdom.  I  consider  this 
Union  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  wealth,  strength, 
and  safety  of  the  whole  island  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  work 
of  so  much  difficulty  and  nicety  in  its  own  nature,  that  till  now  all 
attempts  which  have  been  made  towards  it  in  the  course  of  above 
a  hundred  years  have  proved  ineffectual ;  and,  therefore,  I  make  no 
doubt  but  it  will  be  remembered  and  spoke  of  hereafter,  to  the  hon- 
our of  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  it  to  such  a 
happy  conclusion.  I  desire  and  expect  from  all  my  subjects,  of  both 
nations,  that  from  henceforth  they  act  with  all  possible  respect  and 
kindness  to  one  another,  that  so  it  may  appear  to  all  the  world  they 
have  hearts  disposed  to  become  one  people.  This  will  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  me,  and  will  make  us  all  quickly  sensible  of  the  good 
effects  of  this  Union.  And  I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar 
happines.s,  that  in  my  reign  so  full  provision  is  made  for  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  my  people,  and  for  the  security  of  our  religion,  by  so 
firm  an  establishment  of  the  Protestant  Succession  throughout 
Great  Britain." 
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CHAPTER  XL  ; 

Warlike  Addresses  of  PariuuDent.~ReverBes.— Battle  ol  Almanta.— Mariboroogfi's  visit 
to  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.— I ndecisiye  Campaign  ol  J707.— Siege  of  Toulon.— Wreck 
of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel. — Naval  miscarriages. — Complaints  in  Parliament. — Dis- 
contents in  Scotland.— Jacobite  Plots.— Attempted  invasion.— Dismissal  of  Harky 
and  St.  JcAui  irom  the  ministry.^Campaii^  of  i7o8.-*<}hent  surrendered  to  the 
French.— Battle  of  Oudenarde.— Sardinia  and  Minorca  surrendered  to  the  Allies. — 
Death  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark. — Surrender  of  Lille. — Proposals  of  France  for 
Peace. — Campaign  of  170^. — Surrender  of  Tourhay.— Battle  of  Malplaqoet. 

T|iE  Parliament  which  met  in  December,  1706,  is  chiefly  mem- 
orabk  for  its  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Union.  The  ministry 
was  all  powerful,  chiefly  through  the  splendid  successes  of  Marlbor- 
ough in  the  Netherlands,  and  from  the  favourable  aspects  of  the 
war  in  Spain  and  Italy.  An  indirect  overture  for  peace  had  been 
made  by  Louis ;  but  the  English  Parliament  was  in  no  pacific:  atti- 
tude. The  queen  called  for  supplies,  "sufficient  for  carrying  on 
the  war  next  year  in  so  effectual  a  manner,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
improve  everywhere  the  advantages  of  this  successful  campaign." 
The  Lords  congratulated  her  majesty  upon  "  the  ever-memorable 
victory  of  Ramilies,"  and  expressed  what  they  called  "  the  universal 
satisfaction  of  your  people,"  at  the  public  declaration  which  the 
queen  had  made  "  that  no  negotiations  for  peace  should  be  entered 
into,  but  in  conjunction  with  all  the  members  of  the  Grand  Al- 
liance." The  Commons  promised  "such  speedy  and  effectual 
supplies  as,  by  the  continuance  of  God^s  blessing  upon  yoiu-  ma- 
jesty's arms,  may  establish  the  balance  of  power  in  Euroj)e,  by  a 
safe,  honourable,  and  lasting  peace."  The  supplies  were  granted 
with  unusual  rapidity;  and  the  pension  of  /5000.  per  annum  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  was  settled  upon  his  posterity.  When  the 
Parliament  was  prorogued,  it  was  renewed  by  Proclamation,  de- 
claring that  the  first  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  should  be  held 
on  the  23rd  of  October. 

The  warlike  successes  of  the  Allies  during  this  year  were  by 
no  means  commensurate  with  the  expectations  of  the  government. 
In  Spain  there  was  a  fatal  reverse.  We  have  already  seen  how 
the  insurrection,  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia  had  utterly  failed, 
through  the  incompetency  of  the  Austrian  prince  and  his  generals. 
When  Peterborough  no  longer  animated  their  courage  by  his  dar- 
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ing,  and  combated  their  hesitation  by  his  energetic  sagacity,  the 
good  fortune  which  gave  the  Allies  Barcelona  utterly  forsook 'them. 
Madrid  had  been  retaken  by  marshal  Berwick,  and  king  Philip  was 
again  seated  in  the  Escurial.  The  so-called  king  Charles,  instead 
of  remaining  with  the  arm^  in  Valencia,  to  lead  them  against  Ber- 
wick, returned  to  Barcelona.  In  April,  lord  Gal  way  and  the  Por^ 
tuguese  general,  Das  Minas,  took  the  field,  with  about  Seventeen 
thousand  men.  The  French  and  Spanish  army  was  superior  in 
numbers,  especially  in  cavalry.  They  met  on  the  plain  of  Ala- 
manza ;  and  there  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Allies  were 
utterly  routed.  Four  thousand  of  the  English,  t)utch,  and  Portu- 
guese were  slain  on  that  fatal  Easter  Monday,  the  25th  of  April, 
and  eight  thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Me- 
thuen,  the  EngTish  minister  at  Lisbon,  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
says,  "Our  infantry  is  wholly  taken  or  destroyed  ;  but  of  the  horse 
three  thousand  five  hundred  are  saved,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
Portuguese,  who,  being  on  the  right,  gave  way  upon  the  first  shock 
of  the  enemy,  and  abandoned  the  foot."  ♦  The  towns  of  Valencia 
and  Aragon  were  surrendered  to  the  victor.  Peterborough's  ex- 
ploits were  nearly  fruitless..  In  Catalonia  alone  had  king  Charles 
any  adherents.  That  province  continued  the  seat  of  warfare,  with 
English  assistance,  for  three  more  years ;  but  thp  spirit  which  only 
could  secure  success  was  gone.  It  was  no  longer  an  insurrection 
in  favour  of  the  House  of  Austria  against  the  House  of  Bourbon ; 
it  was  a  national  demonstration  for  king  Philip  against  a  foreign 
enemy.  The  terrible  defeat  of  Almanza  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
humblest  in  England,  if  we  may  judge  from  Addison's  amusing 
Essay  u|X)n  omens.  The  salt  is  spilt  by  an  unlucky  guest,  and  the 
lady  of  the  house  says  to  her  husband,  "My  dear,  misfortunes 
never  come  single.  £)o  riot  you  remember  that  the  pigeon-house 
fell  the  very  afternoon  that  our  careless  wench  spilt  the  salt  upon 
the  table  ?  "  "Yes,  my  dear,  and  the  next  post  brought  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Almanza."  f 

Marlborough,  the  diplomatist,  was  more  busy  in  1707  than  Marl- 
borough, the  genefal.  There  was  a  y  ung  king  of  Sweden,  with  a 
passionate  desire  for  war  and  conquest,  who  would  not  take  the  or- 
thodox course.of  heartily  joining  the  Grand  Alliance  against  France, 
or  of  throwing  his  weight  into  the  scale  of  France  against  the 
Grand  Alliance.     Charles  XI  I,  had  plans  of  his  own,  which  he,pur- 

•  2Hspatrhes,  vol.  iii.  p.  353. 

t  Lord  Macaoiay,  to  hU  "  Elssays,*'  bas  quoted  thl|  passase,  to  observe  that  inoch 
dearer  omen»  indicated  disaster  ii;  Spain.  We  quote  it  to  st^w  the  impra»um  avbicb 
public  disasters  made  upon  the  p/bpular  mind  at  home.  '^'  '^^     ^  O 
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sued  with  a  seU-wiU  which  had  very  little  Respect  to  fte  power  or 
influence  of  any  state  or  confederacy  of  states.  He  had  defeated  the 
Russians  in  1 700.  He  had  first  conquered,  and  then  deposed  king 
Augustus  of  Poland,  and  had  set  up  a  man  of  noble  family,  Stanis- 
laus, as  king ;  Augustus  was  also  elector  of  Saxpny.  Charles  led  his 
army  into  Saxony ;  held  its  elector  in  a  sort  of  honourable  captiv- 
ity ;  and  from  his  camp  at  Alt  Ranstadt,  near  Leipsic,  demanded  the 
submission  of  Europe  to  his  decrees.  Louis  XIV.  in  the  reverses 
of  1706  turned  his  views  to  Charles  as  an  ally;  bribed  his  ministers ; 
even  solicited  him  to  become  the  mediator  between  the  Bourbons 
and  the  Allies.  The  English  government  had  also  its  alarms ; 
and  Marlborough  was  in  communication  with  general  Grumbkow, 
who  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Charles  by  the  king  of  Prussia. 
The  Prussian  gave  the  young  Swede  a  glowing  account  of  Marl- 
borough and  his  actions,  which  was  duly  reported  to  him  whom  the 
general  styles  "  his  hero :  " — "  Among  other  particulars,  he  asked 
me  if  your  highness  yourself  led  the  troops  to  the  charge.  I  re- 
plied, that  as  all  the  troops  were  animated  with  the  same  ardour 
for  fighting,  your  highness  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  leading 
the  charge ;  but  that  you  were  everywhere  and  always  in  the  hottest 
of  the  action,  and  gave  your  orders  with  that  coolness  which  ex« 
cites  general  admiration.  I  then  related  to  him  that  you  had  been 
thrown  from  your  horse  ;  the  death  of  your  aide-de-camp,  Brinfield, 
and  many  other  things.  He  took  such  pleasure  in  this  recital,  that 
he  made  me  repeat  the  same  thing  twice.  I  also  said  that  your 
highness  always  spoke  of  his  majesty  with  the  highest  esteem  and 
admiration,  and  ardently  desired  to  pay  your  respects.  He  ob- 
served, *  that  is  not  likely,  but  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  a  gen- 
eral of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much,' "  ♦  The  general  of  whom 
Charles  had  heard  so  much  was  not  slow  to  gratify  him.  On  the 
27th  of  April  Marlborough  was  at  Alt  Ranstadt  He  writes  to 
Harley  that  he  had  that  day  his  audience  of  the  king ;  delivered 
the  queen's  letter ;  and  that  his  majesty  seemed  very  well  inclined 
to  the  interest  of  the  Allies,  f  Lediard,  the  biographer  of  Marl- 
borough, who  was  in  the  camp  at  Alt  Ranstadt,  gives  us  a  more 
precise  view  of  the  courtly  management  of  the  duke  at  this  audi- 
ence. He  presented  to  his  Swedish  majesty  a  letter  from  the 
queen  of  Great  Britain,  and,  at  delivering  it,  made  him  the  follow- 
ing compliment  in  French :  *  Sir,  I  present  to  your  majesty  a  letter, 
not  from  the  Chancery ;  but  from  the  heart  of  the  queen,  my  mis- 
tress, and  written  with  her  own  hand.  Had  not  her  sex  prevented 
it,  she  would  have  crossed  the  sea  to  see  a  prince  admired  by  the 

•  Coxe,  vol.  Hi.  p.  159.  f  Dii|patch^  vol.  iii.  p.  u> 
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whole  universe.  I  am,  in  this  particular,  more  happy  than  the 
queen  ;  and  I  wish  I  could  serve  some  campaigns  under  so  great 
a  general  as  your  majesty,  that  I  might  learn  what  I  yet  want  to 
know  in  the  art  of  war."  ♦  Charles  was  very  gracious  in  return. 
He  said  he  would  do  nothing  to  prejudice  the  common  cause  in 
general,  or  the  Protestant  religion  in  particular.  He  cared  very 
little  for  the  common  cause.  Voltaire  has  shown  what  he  did 
really  care  for.  Marlborough,  Voltaire  says,  ^  fixed  his  eyes  at- 
tentively upon  the  king.  When  he  spoke  to  him  of  war  in  general, 
he  imagined  that  he  saw,  in  his  majesty,  a  natural  aversion  towards 
France,  and  that  he  took  a  secret  pleasure  in  spealdng  of  the  con- 
quests of  the  Allies.  He  mentioned  the  Czar  to  him,  and  took 
notice,  that  his  eyes  kindled  whenever  he  was  named,  notwith- 
standing  the  moderation  of  the  conference.  He,  moreover,  re- 
marked, that  the  king  had  a  map  of  Muscovy  lying  before  him  on 
the  table.  This  was  sufficient  to  determine  him  is  his  judgment, 
that  the  king  of  Sweden's  real  design,  and  sole  ambition,  were  to 
dethrone  the  Czar,  as  he  had  already  done  the  king  of  Poland." 
Marlborough  promised  pensions  to  the  Swedish  minister,  count 
Piper,  and  other  functionaries,  paying  one  year  in  advance ;  and 
then  he  returned  to  the  Hague,  to  go  to  his  accustomed  fighting- 
ground. 

Marlborough  wrote  from  Brussels  to  Harley,  in  the  middle  of 
May,  "  All  our  troops  are  in  motion.  .  .  .  Since  their  success  in 
Spain,  the  enemy  talk  very  big,  and  pretend  to  give  us  battle ;  for 
my  part,  I  think  nothing  could  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Allies."  t  But  there  was  no  battle  in  the  Netherlands  during  that 
campaign.  Vend6me  commanded  the  French  army,  and  he  was 
content  wfth  defensive  o[^rations.  The  States  controlled  Maii- 
borough's  plans.  Thus  the  two  generals  were  constantly  occupied 
In  watching  and  counteracting  each  the  strategy  of  the  other.  But 
if  Marlborough  was  unable  to  strike  any  decisive  blow,  he  had  con- 
sulted with  prince  Eugene  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  plan  that 
was  calculated  to  injure  France  in  a  vital  part.  An  attempt  was 
to  be  made,  by  land  and  sea,  to  penetrate  into  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Louis's  own  territory.  The  land  forces,  under  the  duke  of 
Savoy  and  Prince  Eugene,  were  to  invade  Provence.  An  English 
and  Dutch  fleet,  under  sir  Goudesley  Shovel,  were  to  co-operate 
in  this  bold  attempt.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  Victor  Amadeus 
and  Eugene  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  the  Col  di  Tende  ; 
on  the  nth  they  made  the  passage  of  the  Var;  dislodg* '  " 
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Fretwh  from  their  intreochments  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river ; 
and  on  the  25lh  encamped  near  Toulon.  The  difficulties  of  this 
attempt  at  invasion  are  described  by  a  high  military  authority. 
The  fortifications  of  Toulon  were  '*  respectable ; "  the  neighbour- 
ing heights  presented  many  strong  positions,  difficult  to  be  acquired 
or  to  be  retained ;  the  force  of  the  Allies  was  wholly  Incompetent 
to  invest  the  place,  so  that  the  communication  between  the  garri- 
son and  the  army  of  marshal  Tesse  could  not  be  impeded ;  tlie 
besiegers  were  wholly  dependent  upon  the  fleet  for  provisions  and 
military  stores.*  In  less  than  one  month,  the  object  of  the  exp>e^ 
dition  was  abandoned.  To  revenge,  it  is  said,  the  bombardment 
of  Turin,  the  duke  of  Savoy  resolved  to  bombard  Toulon,  in  which 
act  of  destruction  the  fleet  was  the  chief  agent  The  "  diversion,*' 
as  it  was  called,  drew  ofif  some  of  the  forces  of  France  from  other 
quarters  ;  but  the  fires,  of  Toulon  blazed  for  no  sufficient  object, 
unless  success  in  war  is  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  havoc 
and  misery  which  man  can  inflict  on  man. 

All  that  naval  daring  could  e£Eect  in  the  siege  of  Toulon  was 
accomplished  by  the  ^eet  under  the  command  of  sir  Cloudesley 
ShoveL  This  admiral  was  faithful  and  incorruptible,  at  the  tinne 
when  Jamfes  1 1,  employed  every  art  to  seduce  the  commanders  of 
the  English  fleets  to  betray  their  trusts.  "  He  was  not  a  man  to 
be  spoken  tOj"  was  the  tribute  of  a  Jacobite  emissary  to  the  char- 
acter of  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel.  Returning  home  from  the  siege 
of  Toulon,  with  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  his  flag-ship  was  wrecked 
on  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  with  two  other  vessels,  on  the  night  of  the 
22nd  of  October.  The  crews  of  the  Associate,  the  Eagle,  and  the 
Romney  all  perishcid.  The  body  of  the  admiral,  supposed  to  be 
cast  ashore  by  the  waves,  was  found  after  some  days^  and  was 
brought  to  Westminster  Abbey  for  interment  with  all  honour ;  and 
in  that  house  of  the  illustrious  dead  may  be  seen  his  sumptuous 
monument.  But  there  is  a  remarkable  story  connected  with  his 
fate,  which  was  pul>lished  under  the  authority  of  the  eari  of  Rom- 
ney, grandson  to  sir  Cloudesley,  ShoveL  Many  years  after  the 
wreck,  an  aged  woman  confessed  to  the  parish  minister,  on  her 
death-bedt,  th^  exhausted  with  fatigue  one  man  who  had  survived 
tlie  wreck  reached  her  hut,  and  that  she. had  murdered  him  to  se- 
cure the  valuable  property  on  his  person-  This  worst  of  wreckers 
then  produced  a  ring  taken  from  the  finger  of  her  victim,  and  it 
was  afterwards  identified  as  one  presented  to  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel 
by  lord  Berkeley.  Burnet  has  described  the  catastrophe  of  the 
wreck :  "  When  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  was  sailing  home  with  the 
*  Sir  George  Murray,  in  Dispatches,  voJ.  iii£|>b^^UU^L(:^ 
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g^eat  ships,  by  an  unaccountable  carelessness  and  security,  he,  and 
two  other  capital  ships,  ran  foul  upon  those  rocks  beyond  the 
Land's  End,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bishop  and  his  Clerks ; 
and  they  were  in  a  minute  broke  to  pieces ;  so  that  not  a  man  of 
them  escaped.  It  was  dark,  but  there  was  no  wind,  otherwise  (he 
whole  fleet  had  perished  with  them  :  all  the  rest  tacked  in  time, 
and  so  they  were  saved.  Thus  one  of  the  greatest  seamen  of  the 
age  was  lost,  by  an  error  in  his  o\Vn  profession  and  a  great  mis- 
reckoning;  for  he  had  Iain  by  all  the  day  before  and  set  sail  at 
night,  believing  that  next  morning  he  would  have  time  enough  to 
guard  against  running  on  those  rocks  ;  but  he  was  swallowed  up 
within  three  hours  after.'*  * , 

There  was  another  disaster  at  sea,  which  in  the  ensuing  session 
of  Parliament  led,  with  other  accidents,  to  serious  complaints  of 
naval  miscarriages.  A  convoy  of  five  ships  of  the  line  were  to 
guard  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  to  Lisbon,  chiefly  laden  with  stores 
and  horses  for  the  king  of  Portugal.  Fourteen  sail  of  French 
ships  from  Brest  and  Dunkirk  met  the  English  ships  off  the 
Lizard ;  and  of  this  convoy  one  vessel  was  blown  up  and  three 
taken.  Most  of  the  merchantmen  escaped,  and  reached  their  des- 
tination. The  posture  of  affairs  was  not  agreeable  ;  and  the  first 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  met  qn  the  23rd  of  October,  in  no  very 
placable  temper.  The  prince  of  Denn^ark  was  Lord-liigh  Admiral ; 
and  against  his  management,  or  rather  that  of  his  Council,  to  whom 
he  deferred  in  all  things,  were  the  complaints  of  Parliament  openly 
or  covertly  dfrected.  Lord  Haversham's  denunciations  .spoko,  to 
some  extent,  the  murmurs  of  the  j>eople :  "  Your  ships  have  been 
taken  by  your  enemies, '.  as  the  Dutch  take  your  herrings,  by 
shoals,  upon  your  own  coasts  ;  nay,  your  royal  navy  itself  has  not 
escaped.  And  these  are.  frequent  misfortunes,  and  big  with 
innumerable  mischiefs.  Your  merchants  are  beggared,  your  com- 
merce is  broke,  your  trade  is  gone,  your  people  and  manulaclures 
ruined-  ♦  •  *  My  lords,  the  face  of  our  affairs  is  visibly  changed 
in  the  space  of  one  year's  time,  and  the  t^niper  of  the  nation  too.'^f 
In  all  wars,  t^e  English  have  ever  been  impatient  of  misfortune- 
and  even  of  the  abscence  of  success.  It  was  time  that  Marlborough 
and  the  Whigs  should  make  some  strenuous  exertions  to  recover 
thehr  popularity.  They,  turned  out  Harley,  and  compelled  St. 
John  to  resisfn'  ?  for  these  very  able  but  not  very  scrupulous  coad- 
jutors w«*re  intri^ing  against  them.  Two  more  years  of  fierce 
warfare.  1:1  which  the  national  excitement  was  abundantly  kept  up; 
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and  then  a  -season  of  polemical  fury,  of  court  intrigue,  an  outcry 
for  peace,  and  a  total  change  of  men  and  measures. 

The  Union,  as  might  be  expected,  has  not  worked  very  smoothly 
in  Scotland.  The  general  taxation  of  the  two  countries  being  as- 
similated, there  were  perpetual  differences  about  the  collection  of 
the  Excise.  The  Scots  had  been  accustomed  to  have  their  duties 
farmed,  upon  a  system  of  composition  for  the  tax  payers.  When 
the  ganger  came  with  his  accurate  measurements,  and  the  loose 
system  would  no  longer  prevail,  the  indignation  was  very  general, 
though  very  unreasonable.  The  Customs  were  also  obnoxious ; 
and  a  contraband  trade  was  very  soon  established.  The  Equiv- 
alent money,  too,  was  delayed  in  its  arrival,  from  the  somewhat 
low  state  of  the  English  exchequer.  When  it  was  paid  there  were 
only  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sent  in  specie,  and  the  remainder 
in  bills.  Even  the  specie  was  not  welcomed ;  for  the  populace  of 
Edinburgh  were  incited  to  stone  the  carters  who  conducted  the 
precious  deposit  to  the  Castle.  The  people  at  first  refused  to  take 
the  bills ;  but  regularity  of  payment  soon  removed  the  difficulty. 
There  had  been  a  year  of  grumbling  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed ; 
for  the  English  merchants  looked  with  aversion,  upon  the  system 
that  had  been  attempted,  of  sending  foreign  goods  to  the  Thames 
as  Scottish  merchandise.  There  were  seizures  of  French  wine 
and  brandy,  which  were  held  to  be  smuggled  from  abroad.  The 
interference  of  the  government  prevented  a  collision,  by  remitting 
the  penalties  which  the  Board  of  Customs  would  have  exacted. 
But  there  was  mutual  exasperation ;  and  very  angry  commercial 
jealousy. 

After  the  discussions  in  the  Scottish  Parliament  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  Union,  a  Jacobite  agent  from  France  had  been  busy  in 
stirring  up  the  disaffected  to  an  insurrection.  This  ambassador 
from  St.  Germain's  was  colonel  Hooke ;  and  he  came  with  offers 
of  French  assistance,  to  unite  with  the  Scots  to  whom  the  Union 
was  held  to  be  hateful,  for  the  invasion  of  England.  The  legiti- 
mate king  was  to  lead  the  conquering  forces  of  his  ancient  realm ; 
and  he  should  wear  the  two  crowns,  as  his  royal  ancestor,  the  sixth 
James  had  i^om  them.  This  enthusiastic  agent  had  communica^ 
tions  with  several  peers  of  well-known  Jacobite  principles.  He 
was  also  endeavouring  to  work  among  the  Cameronians ;  and  he 
received  assurances  from  our  amusing  friend,  John  Ker,  of  Kers- 
land,  that  tive  thousand  of  these  fighting  zealots  should  take  the 
field.  This  worthy  patriot  had  again  seen  the  duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  and  told  him  that  there  was  a  project  to  bring  in  the  Pre- 
tender.   "  The  duke  was  much  surprised  when  he  understood  4 
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French  power  was  to  land  in  Scotland,  and  desired  me  to  go  into 
their  measures  in  order  to  discover  the  plot."  Ker  had  scruples : 
"  I  told  him  I  was  afraid  I  had  gone  through  too  much  dirty  work 
already."  The  duke  went  to  London.  "  I  retired,"  he  says,  "  to 
Kersland,  to  breathe  some  honest  air  in  the  country."  But  "the 
bugbear  of  Popery"  still  troubled  his  head.  The  agents  came 
from  St.  Germain's ;  let  him  into  the  whole  affair ;  promised  that 
nothing  should  be  wanting  to  secure  the  Protestant  religion; 
settled  that  five  thousand  troops  should  be  sent  from  France ;  and 
forthwith,  says  the  candid  autobiographer,  "  I  acqu^nted  the  duke 
of  Queensberry  with  what  had  passed."  In  this  juncture  Ker 
exercised  his  influence  with  the  Cameronians,  not  to  excite  them 
to  insurrection,  and  then  betray  them,  but  in  persuading  them  not 
to  rise.  His  information,  however,  from  the  Jacobite  agents  was 
correct,  and  his  warnings  to  the  government  were  useful.  But  he 
received  small  personal  benefit  for  his  "  good  services ; "  and  he 
adds,  out  of  the  depth  of  his  frank  soul,  "  Truly,  I  dare  say,  I  was 
rewarded  just  as  1  deserved."  ♦ 

Had  the  French  expedition  made  a  descent,  the  government 
might  have  been  seriously  embarrassed,  for  the  queen's  troops  in 
Scotland  were  very  few,  and  there  was  little  preparation  for  resist- 
ance. Previous  to  the  attempt,  there  had  been  a  serious  disorgan- 
ization in  the  ministry.  Harley  was  carrying  on,  through  his  influ- 
ence over  the  queen,  schemes  for  the  construction  of  a  party  op- 
posed to  the  powerful  ministers,  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  with 
whom  he  had  been  serving.  A  clerk  of  Harley,  named  Gregg,  was 
detected  in  a  correspondence  with  the  French  secretary-of-state,  to 
whom  he  had  communicated  important  secrets  of  oflice.  He  was 
tried,  and  convicted  of  treason  on  his  own  confession ;  but  he  per- 
sisted to  the  end  in  averring  that  Harley  had  no  part  in  his  treach- 
ery. Various  revelations  were  *  made  of  the  subtle  minister's  in- 
trigues at  court,  and  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  insisted  on  his 
dismissal.  The  queen  would  not  consent.  The  lord-treasurer  and 
the  commander-in-chief  did  not  appear  at  the  Cabinet  Council,  re- 
fusing to  meet  Harley.  The  queen  reluctiantly  yielded  to  neces- 
sity, and  the  secretary  resigned  the  seals.  St.  John  Snd  other  of- 
ficial persons  also  resigned.  The  wretched  Gregg  was  executed. 
The  dismissal  of  Harley  was  the  prelude  to  that  change  in  the 
councils  of  Anne  which  divided  the  nation  more  completely  into 
Whig  and  Tory  factions,  and  produced  a  stru^f^le  for  political  as- 
cendancy as  remarkable  as  any  in  the  history  of  parties.  The 
Whigs,  for  i  titicie,  were  in  the  ascendant    TJi^i.j^^gg^^tefil  St. 
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John  opened  the  important  oflSce  of  secretiary-at-war  to  Robcft 
Walpole. 

It  was  not  till  the  begii^ning  of  July,  170$,  that  the  ^ar  in  Jthe 
Netherlands  assumed  any  decisive  character.  There  was  a  French 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  advancing  to  Brabant,  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  de  Vend6me.  The  Dutch  had  conducted 
themselves  with  so  much  liarshness  i^i  the  fortified  plsfces  which 
had  bec;n  surrendered  after  the  battle  of  Ratpilies,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants had  become  thoroughly  adverse  to  the  capse  of  the  Allies,  and 
they  looked  with  joy  at  the  advance  of  the  French-  Marlborough 
was  inactive  through  June,  waitiog  for  prince  Jvugene  and  his  army, 
marching  from  Vienna*  lu  the  meantime  the  gates  of  Ghent  and 
Bruges  had  been  opened  to  the  French ;  a»>d  Marlboroutrh  wrote 
to  Godolphin,  on  the  9th  of  July,  "  The  States  have  used  this  coun- 
try so  ill,  that  I  no  ways  doubt  but  all  the  towns  in  it  will  play  us 
the  same  tricV  as  Ghent  has  done,  whenever  they  have  it  in  their 
power."*  At  t|ie  date  of  this  letter  Marlborough  was  marching 
day  and  night,  to  come  up  "  ith  the  French  who  were  preparing  to 
invest  Ouclenardc.  Prin«.i:  Eugene  had  joined  him  alone,  having 
hurried  on  before  his  troops.  They  immediately  determined  to  at- 
tack Vcnd6me,  and  to  take  a  line  of  march  tha^  would  interpose 
between  him  and  the  French  frontier. 

But  Marlborough,  at  this  most  important  juncture,  would  have 
been  little  fitted  for  conducting  agreat  battle,  had  he  been  formed  9f 
the  same  yielding  matefials  as  ordinary  men.  ,  In  the  letter  to  Godol- 
phin of  the  9th  of  July,  in  which  he  attributes  the  surrender  of  Ghent 
to  the  harsh  conduct  of  the  Dutch  to  the  people  of  the  Spapi^h 
Netherlands,  he  says^  **I  should  auswjcr  two  of  yoHr  Iet;tei;Sj  Jbuttbe 
treachery  of  Ghent,  continual  fpa^ching^  and  some  Icttcfs  I  have  r^J- 
chived  from  England,  have  so  vej^cdme,  tlwtl  was  yesterday  in.  so 
great  a  fever,  that  the  doctor  would  have  persuaded  me  to  have  gooe 
to  Brussels ;  but  I  thank  God  I  am  now  better,  and  by  the  next  post 
I  hope  to  answer  your  letters*"  This  impassive  man  can  feel  then. 
His  plans  of  warfare  are  disconcerted  ;  he  is  exhausted  by  weari- 
some nurches ;  but,  worst  of  all,  he  has  the  agitation  of  letters 
"  received  from  England."  The  future  greatness  of  the  ambitious 
commander,  who  has  more  of  the  dizzy  heights  of  fortune  yet  to 
scale,  may  altogether  depend  upon  those  letters.  He  had  written 
at  the  end  of  May  to  Godolphin,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  find  by  yours 
of  the  nth,  that  you  have  hopes  that  Mrs.  Morley,  though  late, 
will  do  what  you  desire.  Nothing  else  can  make  us  happy  in  serv^ 
ing  her  well ;  for  though  I  should  have  success,  that  might  give 
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safety  abroad,  but  could  not  hinder  disagreeable  things  at  home."* 
lyirs.  Morley  (the  queen),  though  she  had  dismissed  Harley  from 
her  councils,  kept  up  her  correspondence  with  him  through  her 
new  favourite,  Mrs.  Masham.  Mrs.  Freeman  (the  duchess)  had 
not  yielded  up  her  old  influence  without  an  attempt  to  subdue  Mrs. 
^Torley  entirely  to  her  will^  not  by  blandishments,  but  by  an  impe- 
ri  il  contempt  of  her  majesty-s  understanding  and  conduct  The 
duchess,  when,  in  the  autumn  of  17071  she  remonstrated  against 
the  appointment  of  two  high-churchmen  to  vacant  benefices,  em- 
ployed the  follpwing  extraordinary  lan^age : — "  I  hope  your  ma- 
jesty vnH  not  be  so  much  offended  with  me  as  you  have  lately 
been,  if  I  believe  those  things  for  your  good  that  are  thought  so  by 
those  that  have  served  you  with  so  much  success — men  that  have  a 
view  of  all  things  and  all  sorts  of  people,  whereas  your  majesty  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  misinformed  in  general  things.  Even 
from  twelve  years  old,  you  have  heard  in  your  father's  court  strange 
names  given  to  men  by-flatterers  in  these  former  reigns,  for  no  rea- 
son in  the  world  but  that  they  would  not  continue  to  carry  out 
Popery.  That,  and  many  other  things  too  long  to  repeat  in  a  letter, 
has  gfven  your  majesty  very  wrong  notions,  and  you  are  like  people 
that  never  read  but  one  sort  of  books, — you  can't  possibly  judge 
unless  you  heard  things  stated  fairly  "f  The  ascendancy  of  Mrs. 
Masham  was,  under  the  tuition  of  Harley,  rapidly  driving  Mrs. 
Morley  to  cast  off  her  dear  friend  Mrs.  Freeman,  who  used  such 
plain  speaking.  Upon  such  slight  things  do  the  fates  of  nations 
depend.  Marlborough  had  a  fever  fit ;  but  he  roused  himself,  and, 
three  days  after,  won  the  great  victory  of  Oudenarde. 

Those  letters  to  the  ministry  at  home  in  which  Marlborough 
relates  the  results  of  a  battle  rarely  contain  any  precise  military 
details.  In  the  instance  of  his  victory  at  Oudenarde,  he  sends  a 
note  of  a  few  lines  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  referring  him  to  the 
aide-de-camp  he  has  sent  "  to  give  the  queen  an  account  of  his  great 
success."  But  five  days  after  this  battle  of  the  nth  of  July,  he 
writes  a  letter  of  very  minute  information  to  count  Piper,  the  min- 
ister of  Charles  Xfl.  of  Sweden,  in  which  he  describes  hfs  opera- 
tions, for  the  information  of  that  king  to  whom  fighting  was  the 
great  object  of  existence.  We  translate  a  few  passages  of  this 
letter,  written  in  French,  which  may  still  be  read  with  interest. 
Having  described  the  occupation  of  Ghent  by  the  enemy,  after 
they  had  remained  some  weeks  in  their  camp  of  Braine-la-Leudc, 
he  .says,  ^  their  army  marched  at  the  same  time  to  make  assurance 
of  their  new  conquest,  believing  that  by  that  they  would  become 
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masters  of  all  Flanders.  They  first  desired  to  besiege  Oudenarde, 
which  they  had  invested  on  the  9th,  and  to  cover  the  siege  their 
army  marched  on  the  loth  to-, seize  on  the  camp  of  Lessines. 
They  were  only  two  leagues  from  it,  when  they  found  that  we  had 
anticipated  them,  by  forced  marches.  Seeing  that  we  had  already 
begun  to  pass  the  Dender  at  Lessines,  they  recalled  their  forces 
from  before  Oudenarde,  to  fall  back  upon  Gavre,  upon  the  Escaut 
[Scheldt]  previous  to  passing  that  river.  This  passage  they  com- 
menced at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  iith;  and  the  same 
day  we  continued  our  march  towards  Oudenarde,  five  leagues  dis- 
tant from  our  camp."*  It  was  this  march  of  unexampled  rapidity 
that  gave  Marlborough  his  triumph.  The  French  were  quite  un- 
prepared for  the  sudden  presence  of  his  army,  ready  to  give  imme- 
diate battle,  after  a  fatiguing  march  through  a  close  country,  with  a 
great  river  to  cross  at  the  end  of  that  march.  Saint  Simon  relates  that 
when  it  was  reported  to  the  French  Commander,  the  duke  de  Ven- 
d6me,  that  all  the  army  of  the  Allies  was  in  sight,  having  crossed  the 
Scheldt,  he  maintained  that  it  could  not  be  true.  An  officer  arrived 
to  confirm  the  news  ;  but  Vend6me  still  continued  obstinate  in  his 
opinion.  A  third  messenger,  and  then  he  mounted  his  horse,  say- 
ing, "  that  all  this  was  the  work  of  the  devil,  and  that  such  dili- 
gence was  impossible."  He  soon  was  relieved  of  his  incredulity. 
We  turn  again  to  Mariborough's  own  narrative.  Bridges  had 
been  constructed  by  an  advanced  detachment  The  main  body  of 
the  army  reached  these  bridges  at  noon.  "  The  enemy  moved 
forward  and  took  their  ground,  which  obliged  our  detachment, 
about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  attack  their  advance ; 
which  was  executed  with  success.  A  brigade,  having  defeated  and 
killed  or  taken  seven  battalions,  had  thus  given  time  to  a  part  of 
our  army  to  join  them,  while  the  enemy  formed  in  lines.  Although 
many  of  our  troops  were  not  yet  come  up,  between  five  and  six 
o'clock  the  battle  commenced,  principally  between  the  infantry; 
and  it  lasted  till  night,  when  the  enemy  retreated  towards  Ghent 
in  great  confusion."  In  this  battle  scarcely  any  use  was  made  of 
artillery.  Marlborough's  march  had  been  too  rapid  to  allow  him 
to  bring  more  than  a  few  pieces  of  cannon  into  the  field ;  and  the 
French  appear  to  have  been  equally  short  of  this  great  arm  of  war. 
In  a  despatch  to  M.  de  Thungen,  Marlborough  says,  "  if  we  had  had 
two  more  hours  of  day,  it  is  probable  that  the  enemy  would  have  been 
entirely  defeated.  We  have,  however,  about  seven  thousand  pris- 
oners, besides  more  than  seven  hundred  officers,  many  of  distinc« 
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tion,  with  a  great  number  of  colours  and  standards."  *  The  great 
general  was  very  far  from  considering  the  battle  of  Oudenarde  a  total 
victory.  He  wrote,  indeed,  to  Godolphin,  "  I  hope  I  have  given 
such  a  blow  to  their  foot,  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  fight  any  more 
this  year."  f  But  Marlborough  had  work  still  to  do  before  that 
campaign  was  finished.  On  the  26th  of  July,  he  wrote  to  Godol- 
phin, that  although  the  success  at  Oudenarde  had  lessened  the 
French  army  by  at  least  twenty  thousand  men,  he  was  uneasy.  He 
had  difficulty  in  getting  cannon  ;  he  was  in  a  country  where  tlie  peo- 
ple had  been  commanded  to  abandon  their  dwellings^  and  retire  to 
the  strong  towns.  He  had  a  notion,  it  is  related,  of  penetrating  into 
France  by  the  northern  frontier,  having  masked  Lille.  Even  prince 
Eugene,  with  his  fiery  courage,  regarded  the  attempt  as  too  dan- 
j^rous.  The  siege  of  Lille  was  therefore  to  be  undertaken.  That 
siege  lasted  till  the  winter.  Meanwhile  the  fortified  lines  of  the 
French  near  Ypres  were  destroyed,  and  Ghent  again  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Allies.  There  were  successes  of  importance  in 
other  quarters.  The  island  of  Sardinia  was  taken  by  the  English 
admiral,  sir  John  Leake ;  and  the  same  enterprising  commander,  in 
conjunction  with  general  Stanhope,  who  had  retrieved  the  fortunes 
of  the  Allies  in  Catalonia  carried  Port  Mahon  by  storm  ;  and  thus 
the  island  of  Minorca  came  into  the  possession  of  the  English,  who 
retained  it  for  half  a  century.  Other  triumphs  in  the  Mediter- 
lunean  and  in  South  America,  again  established  the  naval  superi- 
ority of  England. 

At  the  end  of  October  died  the  husband  of  queen  Anne,  prince 
George  of  Denmark.  For  some  time  previous  to  his  decease  there 
had  been  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  great  Whig  leaders 
to  remove  him  from  his  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  for  which 
he  was  certainly  incompetent  His  death  settled  the  dispute,  and 
opened  the  way  to  the  completion  of  a  more  decided  Whig  ministry. 
Upon  the  pedestal  of  a  statute  of  prince  George,  in  a  niche  at  one 
end  of  the  Town-hall  of  Windsor,  it  is  recorded,  in  flattering  false- 
hood, such  as  many  another  Latin  inscription  has  recorded  of  the 
living  and  the  dead,  that  he  was  "  a  hero  in  every  age  to  be  ven- 
erated." The  sarcasm  of  Charles  II.,  that  he  "had  tried  him 
drunk  and  sober,  and  could  find  nothing  in  him,"  will  probably  out- 
live the  incense  of  sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  erected  the  statue 
in  1713.  The  great  architect  could  certainly  do  no  less  than  make 
prince  George  "  a  hero,"  when  in  the  inscription  under  the  statue 
of  the  queen  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  same  Hall,  the  sculptor  is 
told  that  his  art  is  vain,  for  if  he  would  exhibit  the  likeness  of 
•  Dispatches,  voL  ir.  p.  in.  t  CB«4^airbly  h^Pi^g l^ 
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Anne,  he  must  carve  "  a  goddess."  In  the  eyes  of  the  duchesS  of 
Marlborough,  whose  ascendancy  over  the  queen  was  gone,  the 
goddess  was  now  something  less  than  Mrs.  Morley  ;  for  the  spite- 
ful Mrs.  Freeman  says,  "  Her  love  to  the  prince  seemed,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  to  be  prodigiously  great ;  and  great  as  was  the 
passion  of  her  grief,  her  stomach  was  greater,  for  that  very  day  he 
died,  she  ate  three  very  large  and  hearty  meals."  Dire  had  been  i\  e 
offence  which  the  queen  had  given  to  the  haughty  duchess  duriny^ 
this  summer  and  autumm  Harley  had  been  dismissed,  but  in  the 
small  house  at  Windsor  which  she  had  purchased,  Anne  "  staid  ail 
the  sultry  season because  from  the  Park,  such  per- 
sons as  Mrs.  Masham  had  a  mind  to  bring  to  her  majesty,  could 
be  let  in  privately  by  the  garden."  After  the  death  of  the  prince, 
the  queen  spent  many  hours  every  day  in  the  closet  where  lie  had 
been  wont  to  sit.  *^The  true  reason  of  her  majesty's  having  this 
closet.to  sit  in  was,  that  the  back-stairs  belonging  to  it  came  from 
Mrs.  Masham's  lodgings,  who,  by  that  means,  could  secretly  bring  to 
her  whom  she  pleased.  And  that  a  correspondence  was  thus  cam'ed 
on  with  Mr.  Harley  became  every  day  more  and  more  manifest,  by 
the  difficulties  and  objections  which  her  majesty  had  learnt  to  raise 
against  almost  everything  proposed  by  her  ministers."  Such  .is 
the  testimony,  no  doubt  in  great  part  true,  which  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough  has  handed  down,  of  the  commencement  of  that  sys- 
tem of  political  intriiifue  which  is  so  difficult  to  unravel,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  reii^TU.  There  is  only  one  clue  to  this  labyrinth, 
which  must  be  sletulily  kept  in  view  if  we  would  wish  to  escape 
from  its  mazes.  Queen  Anne  was  secretly  hostile,  with  all  the  zeal 
of  which  her  cold  nature  was  Capable,  to  the  settlement  of  the 
CroWn'upon  the  electreSs  So|^hia  of  Hanover  and  her  descendants. 
5>he  is  !>elieved  to  have  cherished  a  natural,  althouoch  dangerous, 
wish  that  her  brother  should  be  her  Successor,  irt  spite  of  solemn 
Acts  of  Parliament.  Wlioever  would  adroitly  foster  this  humour 
would  have  her  I'eal  favour ;  and  Harley  was  prectsely  the  man  to 
carry  his  Jacobitism  to  the  point  where  it  might  be  safe  and  profit- 
able. The  duplicity  of  too  many  of  the  statesmen  6f  England  and 
Scotland  was  of  the  samie  character ;  and  wit1i  those  of  more  ambi- 
tion than  hortesty,  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  calculation'  Whether 
the  elector  of  Hanovei'  should  come  to  the  throne  upon  l^evolu- 
tion  principles,  or  the  chevalier  St.  Geon^e  by  divine  ri'rht;  when 
that  queen,  who  was  .something  like  a  compromise  of  the  two 
principles  .should  be  no  more — an  event  not  gener.ally  regarded  as 
very  distant. 

The  temper  of  tlie  queen,  during  the  Suriu^^bi^^au^^mn  of 
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1708,  nearly  drove  Marlborough  to  a  resolution  which  certaimy 
must  have  been  the  most  ungenial  to  his  nature,  whether  we  regard 
his  love  of  power  or  his  avarice.  He  resolves,  about  six  weeks 
after  his  victory  of  Oudenarde,  to  **  take  the  first  occasion  that  can 
be  practicable  to  retire  from  business."  Yes:  his  homely  phrase 
is  '*  to  retire  from  business."  He  writes  to  the  duchess  in  much 
the  same  way  as  a  junior  partner  in  a  commercial  house  would 
write  to  his  wffe,  complaining  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  head  of  the 
firm:  "I  can't  with  patience  think  of  continuing  much  longer  in 
business,  having  it  not  in  my  power  to  persuade  that  to  be  done 
which  I  think  is  right."*  It  was  worth  while  to  pau^e  before  the 
dissolution  of  partnership  was  announced — for  to  him,  at  least,  the 
business  was  a  very  profitable  one.  Exclusive  of  Blenheim,  the 
dnke's  fixed  yearly  income,  from  offices  and  emoluments,  was  very 
nearly  fifty-five  thousand  poimds  ;  and  the  income  of  the  duchess, 
from  her  offices  at  court,  was  nine  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  vast  in<:ome  of  the  duke  principally  depended  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.  The  income  of  the  duchess  depended  upon 
her  possession  of  the  favour  of  the  queen.f  We  shall  have  to 
note  how,  in  a  very  short  period,  the  eminent  services  of  the  vic- 
tor at  Blenheim  and  Ramilies  Were  forgotten,  and  the  people  be- 
came persuaded, — ^to  use  the  somewhat  prejudiced  language  of 
Johnson,  in  noticing  the  most  successful  of  the  bitter  pamphlets  of 
Swift,-^*'that  the  war  was  unnecessarily  protracted  to  fiil  the 
pockets  of  Marlborough  ;  and  that  it  would  hiive  been  continued 
without  end  if  he  coaW  have  continued  his  annual  plunder."  t 

The  siege  of  Lille  was  one  of  thfe  most  sanguinary  operations 
of  the  war  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was  an  enterprise  of  great  dif- 
ficulty, not  only  from  the  extreme  strength  of  the  place,  which  had 
been  fortified  with  all  the  skill  of  Vauban,  but  from  the  difficulty 
of  the  allied  armies  in  obtaining  supplies  of  provisions  and  mil- 
itary stores.  Prince  Eugene  directed,  and  Marlborough  covered, 
the  siege.  The  defence  Was  intrusted  to  marshal  Boufflers.  The 
covering  forces  of  the  besiegers  had  to  contend  with  the  constant 
determination  of  the  French  to  intercept  their  supplies.  One  of 
the  most  gallant  actions  of  the  campaign  was  that  of  general  Webb. 
He  Was  conducting  a  large  convoy  from  Ostend,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  six  thousand  mert,  when  he  was  attacked  at  Wynendale, 
by  a  French  force  of  more  than  twenty  thousand.  For  two  hours 
Webb  fought  with  admirable  skill  and  resolution ;  compelled  the 

*  CcM,  vol.  iV.  p.  200. 

t  The  details  are  gi^en  in  Lord  Sunkhoik's  "  Hiftory  of  Eoghod  from  the  Peace  ol 
Utrecht,"  vol.  i.  p.  27.  ^  t 
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French  to  retreat,  w^tb  immease  loss ;  and  brou^t  \ds  convogr  ia 
safety  to  the  camp  before  Lille.  The  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  in 
conveying  the  thanks  of  the  house  to  the  general,  said,  "  We  are  ail 
sensible  how  much  the  reducing  the  fortress  of  Lille  is  owing  to  your 
courage  and  conduct."  This  must  have  been  painful  enough  to 
Marlborough,  who,  with  almost  incredible  meanness,  bad  attributed 
Webb's  victory  to  general  Cadogan,  who  had  a  very  small  share  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  action.  Webb  left  the  army  in  just  in- 
dignation ;  published  an  account  of  the  matter ;  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Commons  in  his  place  in  the  House.  Lille  finally 
capitulated  on  the  29th  of  December.  Its  loss  to  France  was  con- 
sidered almost  irreparable.  A  real  desire  for  peace  was  now  man- 
ifest ia  the  court  of  Versailles.  During  the  protracted  siege  of 
nearly  five  months,  the  allies  lost  at  least  twelve  thousand  men* 
The  sufferings  of  the  troops  were  very  great  The  veteran  Auver- 
querque  closed  the  last  of  fifty  campaigns  in  the  camp  before  Lille, 
worn  out  by  age  and  sickness.  In  the  besieged  citadel,  the  brave 
Boufflers  and  his  garrison  were,  at  the  last  extremity,  subsisting 
upon  horse-flesh. 

The  first  Session  of  the  second  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
was  openefd  by  Commission  on  the  i6th  of  November.  The  Whig 
interest  preponderated;  and  Sir  Richard  Onslow  was  chosen 
Speaker.  The  Session  was  continued  till  the  24th  of  April,  1709. 
In  the  proceedings  of  this  Session  there  was  one  public  Act 
passed,  which  is  still  of  effect.  The  ambassador  of  the  czar  of 
Russia  having  been  arrested  ior  a  debt  to  a  London  tradesman,  the 
czar  resented  the  offence  against  ^he  privileges  of  the  representa« 
tives  of  sovereignty ;  and  the  Statute  was  passed  by  which  all  pro- 
cess against  an  ambassador,  or  any  of  his  domestic  servants,  is 
declared  null  and  void.*  Another  Statute  presents  a  curious  il- 
lustration of  the  habits  of  the  people.  The  "  Act  to  prevent  the 
laying  of  Wagers  relating  to  the  Public,". declares  that  "  all  wagers 
to  be  laid  upon  any  contingency  relating,  to  the  present  war,  and 
all  policies  of  assurance,  &c.,  payable  upon  any  such  contingency, 
shall  be  utterly  void ;  "  and  that  aU  persons  making  such  wagers, 
&c.,  or  their  notaries  or  agents,  shall  forfeit  double  the  sum  for 
which  the  wager  is  laid.f  Whether  for  the  issue  of  a  battle  or  a 
horse-race,  we  have  been  ever  a  betting  people,  since  we  passed 
out  of  barbarism  into  the  civilization  of  which  gambling  is  a  fea- 
ture. 

""'     practice  of  laying  wagers  about  matters  of  war  and  govern- 
xcording  to  the  preamble  of  the  Act,  "  hath  been  found  in- 
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convenient  to  the  public."  This  allegation  is  not  very  precise. 
When  the  frequenters  of  Will's  Coffee-house,  or  White's  Choco- 
late-house, were  staking  their  guineas  or  their  crowns  upon  the 
doubtful  fortunes  of  Godolphin  or  Harley,  of  the  elector  of  Han- 
over or  the  king  over  the  water,  tlieir  brawlings  might  have  dis- 
turbed the  wits  and  courtiers,  but  they  could  very  slightly  affect 
the  general  convenience  of  the  public.  Nevertheless,  the  betting 
was  a  form  in  which  the  opinions  of  Englishmen  displayed  them- 
selves ;  and  the  odds  given  might  indicate  sentiments  not  very 
agreeable  to  the  official  mind.  The  war  was  beginning  to  be  un- 
popular ;  the  French  were  making  advances  for  peace.  A  treaty, 
or  another  campaign,  was  a  question  of  chance  rather  than  of  cal- 
culation at  the  beginning  of  1709;  for  if  France  was  suffering  and 
exhausted,  Marlborough  was  flourishing.  Let  us  turn  from  the 
betting  politicians  of  London,  to  the  suffering  populadon  of  Pans. 
Let  us,  while  we  behold  at  home  public  credit  so  high,  that  the 
Bank  of  England  obtained  subscriptions  in  four  hours  of  more 
than  two  millions  for  the  purpose«of  doubling  their  stock  and  of 
circulating  two  millions  and  a  half  of  exchequer-bills  for  the  aid  of 
the  government — let  us  look  upon  a  picture  of  misery  in  France, 
and  learn  the  price  which  a  people  has  to  pay  for  the  mistaken 
ambition  of  its  rulers  ;  and  for  that  absolute  authority  upon  which 
some  Englishmen  looked  with  envy  and  admiration. 

The  winter  of  1709  was  imusually  severe  in  France.  There 
was  an  intense  frost  of  long  duration  ;  then  a  sudden  thaw ;  and 
then  again  a  frost.  By  this  second  frost  the  grain  in  the  earth, 
the  vines  and  olive  trees,  were  destroyed.  The  price  of  bread  rose 
enormously.  But  the  natural  price  of  corn  was  further  raised  by 
the  interference  of  the  government  Royal  commissioners  bought 
up  the  com,  and  the  official  monopolists  sold  it  at  a  great  advance. 
The  sums  which  this  scheme  produced,  says  Saint  Simon,  "  were 
innumerable,  and  innumerable  were  the  people  who  died  literally 
of  hunger."  The  depopulation  of  Paris  in  this  terrible  year  offers 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  kingdom.  The  average 
annual  number  of  deaths  in  the  capital  was  sixteen  thousand ;  in 
1709  they  were  above  twenty-nine  thousand.  The  number  of 
marriages  decreased  one  fourth.*  Dividends  upon  public  loans 
were  unpaid ;  taxes  were  exacted  with  extreme  rigour ;  the  coin 
was  depreciated ;  everything  rose  in  price.  "  The  king,"  says 
Saint  Simon,  "had  no  resources,  except  in  terror,  and  in  his  un- 
limited power,  which,  boundless  as  it  was,  failed  also  for  want  of 
having  something  to  take  and  to  exercise  itself  upon."  In  this 
*  BaSoa.    Quoted  in  Somenrille'f  **  History  of  the  Reign  of  Anne,*' p.  339-  ^^ 
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State,  when  the  realm  was  nearly  ej?chaxisted,  envoys  were  sent  into 
Holland  to  negotiate  for  perxce. 

If  the  rulers  of  nations  were  ordinarily  moved  with  pity  for  suf- 
fering humanit\',  the  ministers  of  the  Allied  powers  might  have 
held  out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  FranceJ  without  any  compromise 
of  their  just  pretensions.  If  Marlborough  had  taken  a  generous 
and  loft\'  view  of  public  affairs,  instead  of  urging  upoij  Godolphin 
the  necessity  for  another  campaign,  a  far  better  peace  might  have 
been  accomplished  than  their  political  enemies  at  last  effected. 
*•  Marlborough,"  says  his  biographer,  "was  apprehensive  that  the 
king  of  France  was  not  yet  sufficiently  humbled  to  agree  to  tlie 
terms  which  the  Allies  were  entitled  to  demand ;  and  consequently 
represented  the  expediency  of  obtaining  such  jin  augmentation  of 
force  as  might  enable  him  to  dictate  the  conditions  of  peace."  ♦ 
The  advice  of  Marlborough  resulted  in  the  most  sanguinary  and 
most  useless  of  his  battles  ;  with  the  conditions  of  peace  less  un- 
der his  dictation  than  before  he  had  lost  eighteen  thousand  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  slaughter  of  Malplaquet.  And  yet  so  compli- 
cated were  the  interests  of  the  States  Genei*al,  of  the  Emperor,  of 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  of  Great  Britain, — in  some  cases  those  inter- 
ests were  so  cohflicting, — that  it  would  be  unjust  to  represent 
"Marlborough  as  thie  adviser  of  the  Jiarsh  and  humiliating  terms 
which  the  Allies  thought  it  politic  to  demand  jfrom  France.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  beTiex^e  that  if  he  had  counselled  the  ministry 
at  home  to  treat  with  Louis  in  a  magnc^nlmous  spirit,  they  would 
have  stodd  out  against  the  advice  of  their  own  negotiator.  Marl- 
borougli  had  die  grace  to  refuse  enormous  bribes  from  France ; 
but  he  had  also  the  Want  of  decency  to  sanction' the  demand,  that 
it  Louis  gave  up  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  the  House  of  Austria, 
which  he  stipulated  to  do,  he  shoilld  join  the  Allies  in  dethroning 
his  own  grandson,  if  Philip  should  be  obstinate  in  holding  a  throne 
in  the  possession  of  which  he  was  supported  by  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple. The  pride  of  the  mri;.niticent  despot  was  roused  by  this  de- 
mand. He  condescended  to  recollect  that  he  had  subjects,  who 
were  interested  in  the  national  honour.  He  appealed  to  their  pa- 
triotism, i^  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  all  local  authorities.  It 
was  no  longer  a  war  for  courtly  interests.  The  country  was  threat- 
ened with  disniemberment;  and  the  king  and  the  people  roused 
their  droopinj;:  courage,  even  in  the  midst  6i  their  domestic  mis- 
eries, and  a  harder  campaign  had  to  be  fought,  with  loftier  re.solu- 
tion  on  the  side  of  France,  than  had  ever  been  called  forth  by  the 
proud  delusions  of  the  world-grasping  Bourbon.    Voluntary  con* 
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tributions  for  Ihc  supix>rt  of  tlie  war  had  been  freely  bestowed 
upon  the  court,  LoiiiS  .st  ..  Lis.  sijver  plate  to  the  mint  to  be 
coined.  The  rich,  whether  nobles  or  traders,  followed  his  exam- 
ple. There  was  specie  to  pay  the  forces  ;  and  recruits  flocked  ta 
the  army,  glad  to  obtain  that  subsistence  which  the  visitation  of 
Providence  had  denied  to  their  pea^cpful  labours. 

On  the  2ist  of  June,  a  hundred  thousand  men,  under  the  com- 
nnand  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  were  encamped  in  the  plain 
before  J^ille.  Marshal  Villars  had  thrown  up  intrenchments  be- 
tween Douay  and  the  Lys,  Which  probably  interrupted  a  design  of 
penetrating  into  France.  The  Allies  then  commenced  the  siege  of 
Tournay.  Th6  city  surrendered  in  three  weeks.  The  citadel  held 
out  during  July  and  August.  During  this  siege,  four  thousand  of 
the  Allies  were  killed  and  wounded.  Immense  slaughter  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  system  of  mining  and  countermining, — a  mode  of 
'warfare  which  was  then  rarely  i:n^ctised  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
this  siege.  Service  in  the  trenches  was  always  faced  by  the 
English  soldier  with  alacrit>' ;  but  to  burrow  like  a  mole,  whilst  the 
sound  of  the  enemy's  pickajde  was  close  to  his  ear — to  believe  he 
was  treading  upon  firrh  earth,  and  then  in  a  moment  to  be  blown 
into  the  air — these  ^ere  strange  dangers  which  required  an  unac- 
customed exercise  of  courage  and  fortitude. 

The  Allied  army,  after  the  fall  of  Tournay,  was  proceeding  to 
the  siege  of  Mons,  when  Marshal  Villars  followed  thena,  arid  took 
up  a  strong  position  at  Malplaqiiet.  His  wings  wfere  protected  by 
two  thick  woods.  His  centre  was  placed  on  rising  ground  between 
the  woods,  with  intrenchments  thrown  np  in  iroot  of  4he  camp. 
The  Allies  had  about  eighty  thousand  men ;  the  French  ton 
thousand  less.  Marlborough  was  encamped  in  the •p^ain,  fronting 
the  opening  between  the  woods.'  His  determination  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  so  commanding  a  position  has  been  considered  rash  ; 
but  he  had  only  the  alternative  of  a  battle  or  the  abandonment  of 
the  siege  of  Mons.  At  eight  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the  i  rth  of 
September  that  attack  was  made.  The  right  of  the  French  -i^as 
covered  by  a  morass ;  but  this  obstacle  was  rapidly  overcome  by 
Marlborough's  left  wing;  and  that  portion  of  the  enemy  was 
driven  back.  Villars  was  himself  commanding  the  left  wing  of  the 
French,  and  was  to  a  great  extent  successful,  when  he  was  wound- 
ed ;  and  according  to  the  French  accounts,  that  accident  was  the 
main  cause  of  the  retreat  from  their  position.  The  French  were 
dislodged  from  their  wooded  height  after  a  most  sanguinary  strug- 
gle of  four  hours,  when  the  cotiffict  was  renewed  in  the  plain.  At 
Biree  o'clock  they  retreated ;  and  the  Allies  encamped  on  the  field 
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of  battle,  amidst  thirty  thousand  of  their  fellow-men  dead  or 
wounded.  When  the  British  Parliament  met  two  months  after- 
wards, the  queen  was  congratulated  *'  upon  the  continued  successes 
of  the  last  campaigUi  particularly  the  victory  obtained  near  Mons.*' 

In  the  year  1709,  no  great  comet  bums 

*'  In  th'  arctic  tky,  and  from  bU  horrid  hair 
.  Shakes  pestilence  and  war ; '' 

but  never  was  war  amongst  civilized  nations  more  general  or  more 
destructive.  There  is  desperate  fighting  in  the  Netherlands ;  a 
smouldering  flame  of  battle  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  a  North- 
ern war  as  terrible  and  more  decisive  than  the  war  of  the  Succes- 
sion. It  is  the  year  of  the  fatal  death-struggle  of  Pultowa,  when 
the  old  dominion  of  Sweden  in  the  North  was  struck  down  by  one 
great  blow,  and  the  czar,  whose  rule  over  hordes  of  half  savage 
tribes  was  little  heeded  in  the  struggle  for  the  Balance  of  power, 
first  planted  his  foot  upon  the  Baltic,  and  bequeathed  to  the  workl 
a  new  Balance  to  settle  from  generation  to  generation.  In  April, 
1707,  Marlborough  was  propitiating  the  victorious  Charles  the 
Twelfth  with  the  most  transparent  flattery ;  but  the  wily  negotiator 
of  the  Allies  has  seen  the  map  of  Muscovy  on  the  young  Swede's 
table,  and  he  guesses  to  what  point  his  ambition  is  directed.  In 
1698  Peter  of  Muscovy  was  learning  the  trade  of  a  ship-builder 
in  England.  He  had  gone  home  to  build  ships ;  to  discipline  bar- 
barians into  soldiers ;  to  pant  for  an  outlet  from  his  shut-up  wastes 
into  the  great  highways  of  the  world;  and  so  he  went  to  war  with 
the  king  of  Sweden,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  from  whom  he  and  other 
northern  powers  hoped  to  win  possessions  which  had  been  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Sweden  of  Gustavus  and  Christina.  The  czar 
Was  left  to  fight  single-handed  for  the  provinces  which  had  been 
lost  In  1700  he  was  signally  defeated  by  Charles  at  the  battle  of 
Narva;  but  in  1702  he  had  won  territory  in  Livonia,  and  in  1703 
had  founded  St  Petersburg  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  There 
were  five  or  six  years  of  very  doubtful  warfare,  during  which  time 
Peter  was  forming  armies  and  teaching  them  how  to  fight  Charles 
would  no  longer  endure  this  teazing  and  obstinate  rival.  He  had 
dethroned  Augustus  of  Poland ;  he  would  march  to  Moscow,  and 
treat  with  the  czar  in  his  capital.  Five  months  after  Marlborough's 
visit  to  the  camp  at  Alt  Ranstadt,  Charles  set  out  with  his 
army  for  the  invasion  of  Russia.  He  traversed  Poland,  and  he 
wintered  at  Grodno.  In  June  he  defeated  the  Russians  upon  the 
Berei^ina;  and  in  September,  he  was  again  victorious  at  Sroo* 
lensko.     Peter  was  alarmed,  and  made  proposals  of  peace.    T^ 
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Swede  rejected  them ;  and  inarched  into  the  Ukraine,  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  Cossack  chief,  Mazeppa.  In  the  Ukraine  the 
Swedish  army  sustained  the  severest  privations.  But  the  resolu- 
tion of  Charles  was  unshaken : 

'*  He  cdmes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  conne  dehy  ;— 
Hide  blushing  glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day/*  * 

In  the  spring  the  Swedish  army  invested  the  strong  town  of  Pul- 
towa,  on  the  Vorskla.  The  fortifications  protected  the  military 
stores  of  Peter.  The  place  commanded  the  passes  to  Moscow. 
In  June  the  czar  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Pultowa,  with  an  army 
of  about  sixty  thousand  men.  Charles  had  only  twenty-four  thou- 
sand, not  half  of  whom  were  Swedes.  He  despised  the  security 
of  his  entrenched  lines,  and  on  the  8th  of  July  he  marched  out  to 
attack  the  Russian  redoubts.  He  thought  that  nothing  had 
changed  since  he  had  won  the  battle  of  Narva  with  a  similar 
disparity  of  numbers.  The  two  kings  were  in  the  battle ;  and  the 
troops  on  both  sides  fought  with  desperation.  In  two  hours  ten 
thousand  Swedes  lay  dead  or  wounded  in  the  field;  hundreds 
perished  in  the  Vorskla  and  Borysthenes ;  the  Swedish  army  was 
annihilated ;  and  Charles  having  swum  over  the  Borysthenes  with 
a  few  hundred  folk>wers,  at  length  reached  the  Turkish  frontier, 
and  for  ^ve  years  was  a  troublesome  fugitive  in  the  dominions  of 
the  saltan. 

*  Johnson,  "Vanity  ol  Human  Wishea.*' 
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Impesichmdnt  of  Dr.  Sacheverel. — Proceedings  in  Westminster  Halt. — Arf'clcs  cf  Ihe 
Itnpeachment.^-Passages  from  the  Si>ewches  ti  tf»e  Managers. — P6pu?ar  Manifesta- 
tions.— Sertteoce  xipoo  Sacheverel.— Sentence  negardod  its  a  trrmniilt«f  live  llish 
Church« — Prosecutions  of  Rioters  for  High-Trcason.-r-Trials  of  Rioters. — Pri»grtti&  t  f 
Sacheverel. — His  character. 

The  well-kttown  hypothesis  that  a  deaf  man,  looking'  for  the 
first  time  upoh  a  ball-room,  and  hearing  no  note  of  the  m«sic  vrliich 
inspired  the  quaclrTIle  or  the  waiti,  tvouW  th?nk  the  Comjxiny  mad, 
may  be  paralleled  by  him  who;  readiftj*  o^  some  mighty  national 
fertneut,  and  vafhly  endeavouring  to  trace  the  ktent  caitses  of 
senatorial  declamati<jn  and  po^nilar  fury,  concftides  that  a  ^ener.il 
lunacy  can  only  jlccotrftt  for  the  frahtic  gallopade.  Neverfhotess, 
there  is  always  the  ])iper  to  direct  this  sort  of  dance — someHmes  to 
lead  it  to  a  tragical  end,  ^  the  Pie^l-pipcr  of  rfai^ielih  pipcfc!  the 
town  rat.*»  into  the  Weser.  Buch  a  piper  wa.<*  Henrj-  Sacheverel, 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  who,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1709,  hav^n^  to 
preach  at  St.  Paul's  before  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Lon- 
don, laid  his  magic  pipe  to  his  lips,  and  speedily  had  half  the 
nation  dancing  like  drunken  satyrs  to  the  tune  of  **  The  king  shall 
enjoy  his  own  again,"  and  breaking  heads  and  burning  conventicles 
amidst  their  pious  cry  of  '*  God  save  the  Church." 

The  famous  impeachment  of  Doctor  Sacheverel,  which  for  a 
time  absorbed  all  other  jmblic  questions,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
inexplicable  demonstration  of  party  madness,  or  a  grand  assertion 
of  party  principle.  Lord  Campbell  tells  us,  that  the  Whigs  "  prolv 
ably  would  have  continued  undisturbed  in  their  offices  till  their 
tenure  had  been  confirmed  by  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over, had  it  not  been  for  their  most  preposterous  prosecution  of 
the  contemptible  sermon  preached  before  the  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don."* In  another  place,  the  Chief  Justice  delivers  his  judgment 
that  the  Whigs  "  seem  to  have  been  deprived  of  their  understand- 
ing, and  they  were  given  as  a  prey  into  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies."! Against  this  authority  may  be  cited  that  of  one  to  whom 
the  historian  is  bound  to  listen  with  profound  respect — Edmund 

*  Lifo  ..f  Somcr?,  "  Chancellors,"  vol.  iv.  p.  204.^00^  It: 
t  Life  of  Cowper.    I^ui,,  p.  317. 
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Burke.  The  greatest  of  philosophical  politicians  sa3rs,  "It  rarely 
hapi)ens  to  a  party  to  have  the  opportunity  of  a  clear,  authentic, 
recorded  declaration  of  their  political  tenets  upon  the  subject  of  a 
great  constitutional  event  like  that  of  the  Revolution.  The  Whigs 
had  that  opportunity,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  they  made  it. 
The  impeachment  of  Dr.  Sacheverel  was  undertaken  by  a  Whig 
ministry  and  a  Whig  House  of  Commons,  and  carried  on  before  a 
prevalent  and  steady  majority  of  Whig  peers.  It  was  carried  on 
for  the  express  purpose  of  stating  the  true  grounds  and  principles 
of  the  Revolution ;  what  the  Commons  emphatically  called  their 
foundation.  It  was  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  the 
principles  on  which  the  Revolution  was  first  opposed,  and  after- 
wards calumniated,  in  order  by  a  juridical  sentence  of  the  highest 
authority  to  confirm  and  fix  Whig  principles,  as  they  had  operated 
both  in  the  resistance  to  king  James,  and  in  the  subsequent  settle- 
ment ;  and  to  fix  them  in  the  extent  and  with  the  limitations  with 
which  it  was  meant  they  should  be  understood  by  posterity."  *  If 
this  view  of  the  matter  be  correct,  the  impeachment  of  Sacheverel 
was  not  the  act  of  a  party  "deprived  of  their  understanding;" 
although,  looking  at  it  as  a  mere  question  of  expediency,  it  might 
have  led  to  the  party  being  "given  as  a  prey  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies."  The  temporary  removal  of  a  ministry  from  power  is  a 
small  question,  compared  with  the  question  of  the  principles  which 
were  brought  into  conflict  on  this  occasion.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  historical  inquirer  to  endeavour  to  trace  what  may  have  a  real 
and  abiding  interest  in  this  extraordinary  proceeding.  One  great 
and  permanent  lesson  may  be  derived  from  the  contemplation  of 
this  battle  of  opinions — a  lesson  which  has  been  briefly  but  em- 
phatically proclaimed  by  him  who,  **  thinking  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  our  country  might  advantageously  be  presented  to  view 
in  verse,"  his  touched  on  the  great  controversial  points  in  a  truly 
Christian  spirit : — 

High  and  Low, 

Watth-words  ci  Party,  on  all  tongues  auv  rife ; 

As  if  a  Cburcfa,  tboi^  spruiig  from  HeaTeo,  nott  AfM 

To  oppoaitei  and  6ercs  extremes  her  Ufe— 

Not  to  the  golden  mean  and  quiet  flow 

Of  truths  (hat  soften  hatred,  temper  strife."  t 

About  a  month  after  the  Session  of  Parliament  had  been  opened, 
without  any  very  manifest  signs  of  a  party-conflict,  Mr.  Dolben, 
the  member  for  Liskeard,  son  to  the  late  archbishop  of  York,  comr 
plained   that  two   sermons   preached   by  Dr.  Sacheverel,  one  at 

•  "Appeal  from  the  New  to  (he  Old  Whigs."^^^  by^OO>^L(^ 
t  Wordsworth, "  Ecclesiastical  Sketches."  o 
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Derby  and  one  at  St  Paul's,  contained  dangerous  matter.  Printed 
copies  having  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Commons,  the  House 
voted  that  "  the  two  sermons  were  malicious,  scandalous,  and  sedi- 
tious libels,  highly  reflecting  on  the  queen  and  her  government, 
the  late  happy  Revolution,  and  the  Protestant  Succession."  The 
preacher  was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  the  next  day ;  when  it 
was  resolved  that  he  should  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mis-^ 
demeanours.  The  puppets  are  in  action ;  but  who  is  pulling  the 
strings  ?  It  is  told  of  Harley,  that  he,  being  one  of  those  who 
spirited  Sacheverel  to  undertake  an  enterprise  so  suited  to  his 
vain  and  turbulent  nature,  '<  having  an  entertainment  one  day  at 
his  house  in  Herefordshire,  there  came  in  after  dinner  a  packet  of 
expresses  from  London ;  which  having  read,  he  looked  with  an 
air  of  joy  upon  his  friends,  and  snapping  his  fingers,  cried  out  in 
exultation,  *  The  game  is  up !  get  the  horses  ready  immediately.' "  ♦ 
No  lover  of  "woodcraft "  in  the  Shaksperean  age, singing  "  Hunt's 
up  to  the  day,"  could  show  more  eagerness  for  a  run  than  Harley, 
one  of  the  most  famous  professors  of  state-craft.  If  Swift  is  to  be 
■  believed,  the  impeachment  of  Sacheverel  "arose  from  a  foolish 
passionate  pique  of  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  whom  this  divine  was 
supposed,  in  a  sermon,  to  have  reflected  on,  under  the  name  of 
Volpone,  as  my  lord  Somers,  a  few  months  after,  confessed  to  me  ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  earnestly,  and  in  vain,  endeav- 
oured to  dissuade  the  earl  from  that  attempt  .....  Mr.  Harley, 
who  came  up  to  town,  during  the  time  of  the  impeachment,  was, 
by  the  intervention  of  Mrs.  Masham,  privately  brought  to  the 
queen  ;  and  in  some  meetings  easily  convinced  her  majesty  of  the 
dispositions  of  her  people,  as  they  appeared  in  the  course  of  that 
trial,  in  favour  of  the  Church,  and  against  the  measures  of  those  in 
her  service."  t  Here,  then,  we  have  the  two  great  rivals  face  to 
face  to 'fight  the  battle  for  ofl^ice.  Neither  Godolphin  nor  Harley 
cared  very  much  for  the  great  principles  that  were  called  forth  in 
the  proceedings  against  Sacheverel.  A  keen  observer  of  English 
politics,  Bm-ou  von  Steinghens,  Minister  at  London  from  the 
Elector  Palatine,  thus  describes  the  factions  of  the  latter  years  of 
Anne :  "  Give  them  whatever  name  you  will,  they  will  at  all  times 
be  reducible  under  two  principal  heads,  namely  those  who  are  in 
office,  and  those  who  want  to  be.  In  short,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  oflSce  is  the  source  of  the  animosities  of  the  most  envenomed 
divisions  of  this  nation."  J    Unquestionably  there  was  a  highef 

•  Nichols's  "  Literary  Anecdotes,"  vol.  i.  p.  68. 

t  "Memoirs  relating  to  the  change  in  queen  i^^'.^l^i^i^^^Qle 

t  Kemble,  **  State  Papers,"  p.  509.  ^  ^  O 
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class  of  politiqi^iis  at  this  time  than  the  mere  office-seekers.  Bot 
the  title  of  the  reigning  sovereign  was  so  peculiar,  and  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Succession  so  open  to  controversyt  that  the  holders  of 
office,  and  the  strugglers  for  office,  had  to  deal  with  party- questions 
of  more  than  ordinary  vitality ;  and  hence  "  the  roost  envenomed 
divisions  of  this  nation  "  were  represented  in  their  strongest  force 
by  the  great  men  in  place  and  the  great  men  out  of  place.  The 
controlling  power  of  public  opinion  over  public  men  was  as  yet 
imperfectly  formed.  The  multitude  might  be  stirred  to  fury  by 
party-leaders ;  but  political  knowledge  was  too  little  diffused  to 
eive  the  people,  properly  so  called,  any  effectual  influence  over 
those  who  claimed  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  national  interests. 
People  and  Mob  were  synonymous  terms  with  the  oligarchs  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  preliminary  debates,  meetings  of  Committees,  preparations 
of  Articles  of  Impeachment,  answers  of  the  accused,  messages 
between  the  two  Houses,  and  other  formal  proceedings,  occupied 
ten  weeks,  before  the  day  of  trial  came.    The  metropolis  and  the 
country  were  now  in  a  ferment     On  the  27th  of  February,  West- 
minster Hall  was  filled  with  as  gorgeous  an  assembly  as  when 
Strafford  stood  at  the  bar.    The  Queen  was  there  in  a  private  box. 
The  Peers  were  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  Hall.    The  Commons 
were  ranged  on  one  side.     A  galaxy  of  ladies  filled  the  other  side.^ 
The  commonalty,  described  as  "  the  populace,"  were  also  accom- 
modated with  seats  in  galleries.    The  crowd  without  the  doors  was 
unusually  large  and  noisy.    The  Articles  of  Impeachment,  Doctor 
Sacheverel's  Answer,  and  the  Replication  of  the  House  of  Commons 
being  then  read,  Mr.  Lechmere  opened  the  charges  of  the  Mana- 
gers.   The  Sermon  on  the  5th  of  November  was  next  read.    It 
was  described  by  Harley  as  "a  circumgyration  of  incoherent  words 
without  any  regular  order."  *    Of  real  eloquence  the  pulpit  dema- 
gogue had  no  conception.    But  he  had  the  power  of  stringing 
sentences  together  which  appeared  to  have  some  logical  sequence, 
but  which  were  meant  to  stand  alone  as  axioms  of  a  party.    The 
sermon  defies  analysis.     Its  separate  dogmas  were  taken  as  texts 
by  the  managers  of  the  impeachment,  to  refute  the  principles  thus 
proclaimed  as  the  bases  of  the  Constitution. 

The  reading  of  the  Doctor's  sermon  closed  the  proceedings  of 
the  first  day.  Wearisome  must  these  proceedings  have  been, 
especially  to  "  the  noble  ladies  who  attended  the  trial."  We  are 
told  that  these  ladies  who  came  "  to  see  or  be  seen,"  were  troubled 
by  a  matter  even  more  serious  than  their  apprehgn|9yyj^  vJt^§¥t 

*  Cuoningharo,  vol.  ii.  p.  2S5. 
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Church  of  England  wotiM  be  ruined  by  the  punlsiiment  which  was 
to  be  inflicted  upori  this  one  priest.'*  TTiey  **  were  very  much 
afraid  lest  sometvhat  in  their  dres.s  or  behaviour  there  should  give 
occasion  to  the  '  Tatler '  or  *  OlDservat'er  '  to  turn  them  into  ridicule 
in  their  papers.'**  The  great  masters  of  hlimour  had  found  a  fit 
Vehicle  for  their  good-natured  pittiirefe  of  .social  follies.  BickerstafiE 
was  in  his  chair,  and  fashion,  usually  so  bold,  was  afraid  of  his 
laugh.  But  Steele  and  Addishn  wisely  kept  their  charming  little 
paper  clear  of  the  prevaili-^g  madneJiS  of  this  tinie;  and  we  have 
few  traces  of  thie  great  trial  in  their  lucubrations .  Defoe  says  that 
Sacheverel  stopped  all  lighter  matters  of  social  interest : — "  The 
women  lay  aside  their  fea  and  chocolate,  leave  off  visiting  after 
dinner,  and,  forming  themselves  into  cabals,  turn  privy-councillors, 
and  settle  the  affairs  of  States  ....  Nay,  the  *  Tatler,'  the 
immortal  *  Tatler,'  the  great  Bickerstaff  himself,  was  fain  to  leave 
off  talking  to  the  ladies,  during  the  Doctor's  trial,  and  turn  his 
sagacious  pen  to  the  dark  subject  of  death  and  the  next  world."  f 
This  is  exaggeration.  Steele  did  talk  to  the  ladies,  and  very 
agreeably,  after  the  27th  of  February,  "although  the  attention  of 
the  town  is  drawn  aside  from  reading, us  writers  of  news.*'  J  He 
laughs  to  think  *'  how  many  cold  chickens  the  fair  ones  have  eaten 
since  this  day  sevennight  for  the  good  of  their  country;"  for 
Westminster  Hall,  while  the  court  adjourned,  had  become  "  a  din- 
ing-room." §  Addison  did  not  "  turn  his  sagacious  pen  "  to  Homer's 
description  of  a  future  state,  till  the  trial  of  Sacheverel  was  over, 
and  his  sermon  was  burnt  by  the  common  hangman. 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  divided  themselves  into 
groups,  each  group  to  take  charge  of  one  of  the  four  articles  into 
which  the  charge  was  divided.  The  first  article  set  forth  that 
Doctor  Sacheverel  in  his  sermon  maintained,  ''  That  the  necessary 
means  to  bring  about  the  Revolution  were  unjustifiable ;  That  his 
late  majesty,  in  his  Declaration,  disclaimed  the  least  imputation  of 
Resistance ;  and  that  to  impute  resistance  to  the  said  RevolutioOi 
is  to  cast  black  and  odiotis  colours  upon  his  late  majesty  and  the 
s  lid  Revolution."  [  Sacheverel,  with  a  cunning  that  was  evidently 
prompted  by  professional  statesmen,  pretended  to  vindicate  the 
Revolution — for  to  hold  it  altogether  odious  was  to  compromise 
the  title  Under  which  queen  Anne  reigned.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  say  it  was  founded  upon  Resistance  was  to  shake  the  doctrine  of 
absolute  Non-Reslstance,  the  belief  of  which  he  asserted  to  be  the 

•  Cunningham,  vol.  ii.  p.  290,  ^-^  ^ 
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pillar  upon  which  the  government  of  England  stands.  He  there- 
fore pretended  that  when  the  prince  of  Orange  disclaimed  that  he 
name  for  conquest,  he  disclaimed  the  principle  of  Resii>iance. 
"  The  managers  of  the  impeachment,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  had  not 
only  to  prove  that  there  was  Resistance  in  the  Revolution,  which 
could  not,  of  course,  be  sincerely  disputed,  but  to  assert  the  law- 
fulness, in  great  emergencies,  or  what  is  called  in  politics  necessity 
of  taking  arms  against  the  law — a  delicate  matter  to  treat  of  at  any 
time,  and  not  least  so  by  ministers  of  state  and  law  officers  of  the 
crown,  in  the  very  presence,  as  they  knew,  of  their  sovereign."  * 
They  asserted  that  all  the  opposition  to  the  measures  of  king  Wil- 
liam, and  during  the  reign  of  the  queen,  had  come  "from  those  who 
had  questioned  the  lawfulness  of  the  Resistance  made  use  of  in  the 
Revolution ;  that  the  principle  of  unlimited  Non-Resistance  had 
been  revived  by  the  professed  and  undisguised  friends  of  the 
Pretender."  f  The  great  doctrine  of  constitutional  government  is 
then  set  forth  by  the  same  speaker.  "To  make  out  the  pstice  of 
the  Revolution,  it  may  be  laid  down,  that  as  the  law  is  the  only 
measure  of  the  prince's  authority,  and  the  people's  subjection,  so 
the  law  derives  its  being  and  efficacy  from  common  consent  And 
to  place  it  on  any  other  foundation  than  common  consent,  is  to  take 
away  the  obligation  this  notion  of  common  consent  puts  both  prince 
and  people  under  to  observe  the  laws.  And  upon  this  solid  and 
rational  foundation,  the  lawyers  in  all  ages  have  placed  that  obliga- 
tion, as  appears  by  all  our  law-books.  But  instead  of  this,  of  later 
times,  patriarchical  and  other  fantastical  schemes  have  been  framed 
to  rest  the  authority  of  the  law  upon  ;  and  so  questions  of  divinity 
have  been  blended  with  questions  of  law ;  when  it  is  plain,  that  reli- 
gion hath  nothing  to  do  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  prince,  or 
the  submission  of  tlie  sul^ject,  but  only  to  secure  the  legal  authority 
of  the  one,  and  enforce  the  due  submission  of  the  other,  from  the 
consideration  of  higher  rewards  and  heavier  punishments." 

The  principle  of  Resistance,  as  justified  by  the  Revolution,  was 
necessarily  held  to  be  an  exceptional  case  to  the  general  doctrine 
of  the  subject's  obedience.  Robert  Walpole  put  this  as  forcibly 
as  any  other  of  his  fellow-managers  ;  and  we  may  quote  his  argu- 
ment, especially  as  it  lies  in  a  short  compass  :  "  Resistance  is  no- 
where enacted  to  be  legal,  but  subjected,  by  all  the  laws  now  in 
Scing,  to  the  greatest  penalties  ;  it  is  what  is  not,  cannot,  nor 
ought  ever  to  be  described  or  affirmed,  in  any  positive  law,  to  be 
txcusable :  when,  and  upon  what  never-to-be-expected  occasionS| 
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It  may  ^  exercised,  no  man  can  foresee,  and  ought  never -to  be 
thought  of,  but  when  an  utter  subversion  of  the  laws  of  the  realm 
threatens  the  whole  frame  of  a  constitution,  and  no  redress  can 
otherwise  be  hoped  for :  it  therefore  does,  and  ought  for  ever  to 
stand,  in  the  eye  and  letter  of  the  law,  as  the  highest  offence.  But 
because  any  man,  or  party  of  men,  may  not,  out  of  folly  or  wanton- 
ness, commit  treason,  or  make  their  own  discontents,  ill  principles, 
or  disguised  affections  to  another  interest,  a  pretence  to  resist  the 
supreme  power,  will  it  follow  from  thence  that  the  utmost  necessity 
ought  not  to  engage  a  nation  in  its  own  defence  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  whole  ? "  *  Walpole  then  adds,  with  the  sagacity  of  a 
practical  statesman  dealing  with  an  abstract  question :  '*  The  doc- 
trine of  unlimited,  unconditional.  Passive  Obedience,  was  first  in- 
vented to  support  arbitrary  and  despotic  power,  and  was  never  pro- 
moted or  countenanced  by  any  government  that  had  not  designs 
some  time  or  other  of  making  use  of  it;  what  then  can  be  the  de- 
sign of  preaching  this  doctrine  now,  unasked,  unsought  for,  in  her 
majesty's  reign,  where  the  law  is  the  only  rule  and  measure  of  the 
power  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  obedience  of  the  people  ?  " 

Major-general  Stanhope  was  even  more  practical  than  Walpole, 
in  his  application  of  the  question  of  SacheverePs  impeachment  to 
the  High  Church  doctrines  which  had  so  long  been  the  cause  of 
national  disgust ;  and  which  continued  to  prevail  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, till  the  common  sense  of  the  people  had  become  too  strong 
for  their  reception:  "There  is  such  an  affinity,  my  lords,  between 
this  sermon,  and  the  doctrines  which  are  preached  and  propagated 
by  a  certain  set  of  men,  that  I  cannot  but  observe  to  your  Iprdships 
on  this  occasion,  how  industrious  they  have  been,  ever  since  the 
Revolution,  to  prepare  a  way  for  another.  They  are  the  pure  and 
undeiiled  Church  of  England !  The  only  men  of  loyal  and  steady 
principles  !  They  never  took  the  oaths  to  the  government ;  never 
bent  their  knee  to  Baal !  They  have  their  own  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  pastors,  and  constitute  the  only  true  and  pure  Church  6i 
England !  We  are  all  schismatics,  that  is,  all  the  rest  of  England 
are  schismatics,  heretics,  and  rebels  !  Now,  pray,  my  lords,  what 
are  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  characteristics,  the  favourite 
and  darling  tenets  of  these  men  ?  What  else  but  Passive  Obedi- 
ence, Jus  Divinum,  an  hereditary,  indefeasible  right  of  succession, 
which  no  necessity,  no  act  of  parliament,  no  prescription  of  time, 
no  natural  or  legal  incapacity,  can  ever  invalidate  or  set  aside  ?  If 
they  are  in  the  right,  my  lords,  what  are  the  consequences  ?  The 
queen  is  not  queen  ;  your  lordships  are  not  a  House  of  Lords,  for 
•  "  Sute  Trials,"  rol.  xv.  «JrtiJ*$fey  ^OUglt: 
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you  are  not  duly  summoned  by  a  legal  writ ;  we  are  no  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  same  reason ;  all  the  taxes  which  have  been 
raised  for  this  twenty  years  have  been  arbitrary  and  ilFegal  extor- 
tions ;  all  the  blood  of  so  many  brave  men,  who  have  died  (as  they 
thought)  in  the  service  of  their  country,  has  been  spilt  in  defence  of 
an  usurpation ;  and  they  were  only  so  many  rebels  and  traitors."  ♦ 
If  the  egregious  Doctor  felt  that  he  was  on  dangerous  groimd 
when  he  was  opposing  the  principle  of  the  Revolution,  he  had  no 
hesitation  when  he  had  to  deal  with  one  of  the  best  consequences 
of  the  Revolution,  the  toleration  of  Dissenters.  The  second  arti- 
cle of  impeachment  imputed  to  Sacheverel  that  he  maintained  that 
the  toleration  granted  by  law  was  unwarrantable,  and  that  he  was 
a  false  brother,  with  relation  to  God,  religion,  or  the  Church,  who 
defends  toleration  or  liberty  of  conscience.  This  view  of  Dissent 
was  sfct  forth  in  a  spirit  quite  worthy  of  the  darkest  ages  of  perse- 
cution :  "  Whoever  presumes  to  innovate,  alter,  or  misrepresent 
any  point  in  the  Articles  of  the  Faith  of  our  Church,  ought  to  be 
arraigned  as  a  traitor  to  our  State ;  heterodoxy  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  one  naturally  producing,  and  almost  necessarily  inferring, 
rebellion  and  high  treason  on  the  other ;  and  consequently  a  crime 
that  concerns  the  civil  magistrate  as  much,  to  punish  and  restrain, 
as  the  ecclesiastical."  The  charitable  man  denounced  Bishop 
Grindall  as  "  a  false  son  of  the  Church," — "  a  perfidious  prelate," 
who  had  advised  Queen  Elizabeth  to  tolerate  the  "  Genevian  dis- 
cipline," the  professors  of  which  she  was  afterwards  obliged 
utterly  to  suppress  "by  wholesome  severities."  It  is  unnecessary 
to  follow  out  the  arguments  by  which  the  second  Article  of  the  im- 
peachment was  supported,  or  to  detail  the  equivocations  of  those 
who  had  the  charge  of  SacheverePs  defence.  The  tendency  of 
these  extreme  High  Church  principles  was  sufficiently  exhibited  in 
the  events  which  followed  the  third  day  of  the  proceedings  in 
Westminster  Hall. 

"  Sacheverel,"  says  Burnet,  "  was  lodged  in  the  Temple,  and 
came  every  day,  with  great  solemnity,  in  a  coach  to  the  hall.  Great 
crowds  ran  about  his  coach,  with  many  shouts,  expressing  their 
concern  for  him  in  a  very  rude  and  tumultuous  manner."  f  On 
the  third  day  the  manifestation  of  the  populace  was  more  remark- 
able. "  Money  was  thrown  among  them ;  and  they  were  animated 
to  such  a  pitch  ol  fury,  that  they  went  to  pull  down  some  meeting- 
houses, which  was  executed  on  five  of  them,  as  far  as  burning  all 
the  pews  in  them.  This  was  directed  by  some  of  better  fashion, 
who  followed  the  mob  in  hackney-coaches,  and  were  seen  sending 
•  ••  S«tM  Triab,"  Tol.  xt.  p.  115.  t  "  OfWi  Time,"  yd.  v.  p.  496. 
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messages  to  them.  The  word  upon  which  all  shouted  was  The 
Church  and  Sacheverel."*  These  outrages  were  made  the  siib* 
ject  of  several  trials  for  high  treason,  of  which  we  shall  have  "pre** 
ejilly  to  give  some  account,  especially  as  the  law  up'on  which  the 
rioters  were  indicted  has  been  very  justly  called  in  question.  These 
trials  have  also  a  more  popular  interest,  as  the  evidence  furnishes 
a  vivid  picture  of  what  one  of  the  witnesses  terms  a"mobbish 
night." 

Tlie  third  article  of  impeachment  against  Sacheverel  was,  that 
he  had  asserted,  contrary  to  a  Resolution  of  Parliament,  that  the 
Church  was  in  a  condition  of  great  peril  and .  adversity  under  her 
majesty's  administration.  In  the  fourth  article  he  was  charged 
with  keeping  up  factions,  instilling  groundless  jealousies,  a.nd  ex- 
citing the  queen's  subjects  to  arms  and  violence..  It  is  unneces- 
sary that  we  should  enter  upon  any  details  connected  with  these 
points.  They  have  ceased  to  have  a  permanent  interest.  Nor  is 
it  essential  that  we  should  attempt  any  analysis  of  the  defence  of 
Sacheverel,  which  was  conducted  with  great  ability  by  sir  Simon 
Harcourt  and  four  other  counsel.  Burnet  has  fairly  stated  their 
course  of  argument.  "  They  very  truly  acknowledged  the  lawfxil- 
ness  of  resistance  in  extreme  cases,  and  plainly  justified  the  Rev- 
olution, and  our  deliverance  by  king  William.  But  iiey  said,  ft 
was  not  fit  in  a  sermon  to  name  such  an  exception ;  that  the  dutie3 
of  morality  ought  to  be  delivered  in  their  full  extent  without  su|>, 
posing  an  extraordinary  case ;  and  therefore  Scheverel  had  follow- 
ed precedents,  set  by  our  greatest  divines,  ever  since  the  Refomj- 
alion,  and  ever  since  the  Revolution,"  f  In  h's  reply  to  sir  Simon 
HarcQurt,  the  concessions  made  by  the  counsel  for  Sacheverel 
were  received  by  sir  Joseph  Jekyll  as  the  triumph  of  free  princi- 
j^es  :  "  My  lords,  the  concessions  are  these,  that  necessity  creates 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  submission  to  the  prince :  that 
such  exception  is  understood  or  implied  in  the  laws  that  require 
iiuch  submission :  and  that  the  case  of  the  Revolution  was  a  ca.se 
pf  necessity.  These  are  concessions  so  ample,  and  do  so  full/ 
answer  the  drift  of  the  Commons  in  this  Article,  and  are  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  their  meaning  in  it,  that  I  cannot  forbear  con- 
gratulating them  upon  this  success  q£  their  Impeachment ;  that  in 
full  parliament  this  erroneous  doctrine  of  Non-Resistanoe  is  given 
up  and  disclaimed.  And  may  it  not,  in  after  ages,  be  an  addition 
to  the  glories  of  this  bright  reign,  that  so  many  of  those  who  are 
honoured  with  being  in  her  majesty's  service,  have  been,  at  your 
lordship's  bar,  thus  successfully  CQUtending  for  the  national  rights 
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of  her  people,  and  proving  they  are  not  precarious  or  remedi- 
less." 

After  very  animated  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  sixty-nine 
peers  voted   Dr.  Sacheverel  Guilty  of  tlie  high   crimes- and  mis- 
demeanours charged  on  him  by  the  impeachment  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  rifty-two  found  him  Not  Guilty.     His  sentence  was, 
that  he  was  enjoined  not  to  preach  during  tht  term  of  three  years, 
and  that  his  two  sermons  should  be  burnt  by  the   common  hang- 
n\an.    On  the  21st  of  March,  Godolphin  wrote  to  Marlborough  : 
"  Our  sentence  against  Dr.  Sacheverel  is  at  last  dwindled  to  a 
suspending  him  for  three  years  from  preaching,  which  question  we 
carried  but  by  six ;  and  the  second,  which  was  for  incapacitating 
'lim  during  that  time  to  take  any  dignity  or  preferment  in  the 
Church,  was  lost  by  one ;  the  numbers  were  sixty  to  fifty-nine. 
So  all  this  bustle  and  fatigue  ends  in  no  more  but  a  suspension  of 
three  years  from  the  pulpit,  and  burning  his  sermons  at  the  Roj-al 
Exchange."     Not  altogether  so,  my  lord  treasurer.     Tl\e  Whigs 
vnW  be  driven  from  power ;  the  queen  will  bestow  her  smiles  upon 
tho«ie  who  would  rest  her  title  upon  hereditary  right;  the  managers 
oi  the  imi>eachment  have  scorned  to  adopt  the  falsehood  that  the 
birth  of  the  queen's  brother  was  supposititious,  and  have  there- 
fore cut  away  the  popular  argument  against  his  claim  to  the  throne. 
But  they  have  asserted  the  principles  upon  which  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment rests.     When  the  sol^r-thinking  people  of  England  shall  have 
read  in  this  the  report  of  trial,  circulated  amongst  them  in  numbers 
unparalleled,  the  manly  arguments  by  which  the  rights  of  a  nation 
to  civil  and  religious  freedom  are  upheld,  they  will  turn  from  the 
exile  of  St.  Germains'  who  claims  to  rule  upon  the  doctrine  of 
Passive  Obedience  and  Non-Resistance,  and  will  think  it  fortunate 
tliat  another  House,  with  a  parliamentary  title,  may  continue  the 
security  which  they  have  enjoyed  under  the  Revolution  of  1689. 
We  of  the  present  time,  when  no  one  disputes  the  principles  which 
the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of  Sacheverel  ui>held,  have  still 
to  cherish   their  assertion,  and  to  be  grateful  to  their  assertors. 
These  principles  have  an  enduring  interest  for  us,  beyond  their 
historical  im|X)rtance.     They  live  and   reign  in  our  Constitution. 
The  great  orator  and  temperate  reformer,  who  has  lived  to  see  the 
full  value  of  these  principles,  thus  maintained  them  when  the  best 
victories  of  the  people  had  been   won — many  of  them  by  his  own 
exertions.     "  The  National  Resistance   was  not  only,  in  point  of 
hi?torical  fact,  the  cause  of  the   Revolutionary  settlement,  it  was 
the  main    foundation   of    that   settlement ;  the   structure   of   the  ! 
government  was  made  to  rest  upon  the  people's  Right  of  Resist- 
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ancc  as  \ipon  its  comer-stone ;  and  it  is  of  incalculable  importance 
that  this  never  should  be  lost  sight  of.  But  it  is  of  equal  import- 
ance that  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind  how  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Constitution,  thus  established  and  secured,  this 
principle  of  Resistance  is  ;  how  necessary  both  for  the  governors 
and  the  governed  it  ever  must  be  to  regard  the  recourse  to  that 
extremity  as  always  possible — an  extremity,  no  doubt,  and  to  be 
cautiously  embraced  as  such,  but  still  a  remedy  within  the  i>eople's 
reach  ;  a  protection  to  which  they  can  and  will  resort  as  often  as 
their  rulers  make  such  a  recourse  necessary  for  self-defence."  ♦ 

The  lenient  sentence  upon  Sacheverel  was  received  by  hi*  pas- 
sionate adherents  as  a  matter  of  national  rejoicing.  When  the 
impeachment  of  the  High  Church  Doctor  was  resolved  upon  by 
the  Commons,  they  also  carried  a  resolution  to  address  the  queen 
"  to  bestow  some  dignity  in  the  Church  upon  Mr.  Benjamin  Hoad- 
ley,  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Poor,  London,  for  having  often'  justified 
the  principles  upon  which  her  majesty  and  the  nation  proceeded  in 
the  late  happy  Revolution."  Her  majesty  never  found  the  op- 
portunity to  comply  with  the  desires  of  her  faithful  Commons. 
The  reverend  author  of  "The  Measure  of  Obedience  to  the  Civil 
Magistrate  "  was  the  type  of  Low  Church  politics ;  and  as  the 
sermons  of  Sacheverel  were  burnt  by  the  hangman  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  the  treatises  of  Hoadley  were  burnt  by  the  mob  at 
Exeter  and  Oxford.  Bonfires  and  bell-ringing  were  imiversal.  In 
some  towns  the  health  of  Sacheverel  was  drunk  with  bended  knees. 
At  Cirencester,  an  effigy  of  king  William  was  carried  upon  a  horse ; 
the  rider  of  straw  was  jerked  off  the  steed*s  back,  and  them  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  Mr.  Burgess,  the  dissenting  preacher,  was 
also  burnt  with  great  solemnity  by  enthusiastic  churchmen,  who 
imitated,  as  much  as  was  in  their  power,  the  patriots  who  had 
gutted  his  chapel  in  Lincoln's-Inn-fields.  But  to  the  honour  of  the 
English  rabble,  in  town  or  country,  they  had  no  taste  for  bloodshed, 
and  a  very  national  sense  of  fun.  The  Cirencester  folk,  who 
appear  to  have  been  most  conspicuous  in  the  denK>nstrations,  had  a 
cock-match,  in  which  one  cock  was  called  Sacheverel,  and  the  other 
Burgess.  Unhappily,  as  is  recorded,  '•  the  cock-match  issued  in 
their  confusion ;  for,  after  a  long  and  hard  battle,  Cock  Burgess 
killed  Cock  Sacheverel.''  t 

On  the  i8th  of  April,  there  stood  three  men  at  the  bar  of  the 
Sessions-house  in  the  Old  Bailey, — Daniel  Dammaree,  a  waterman ; 
Francis  Willis,  a  footman  ;  and  George  Purchase,  a  sherilFs  officer, 
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—against  whom  a  bill  of  indictment  had  been  found  for  high 
treason,  in  levying  open  war  against  her  majesty.  They  were 
charged  that  they,  with  a  great  multitude  of  men,  armed  and 
arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner,  witli  colours  flying,  swords,  clubs,  and 
other  weapons,  did,  on  the  ist  of  March,  make  war  against  our 
lady  the  queen.  The  evidence  upon  the  trials  of  these  men  shows 
that  they  were  principals  in  a  riotous  destruction,  or  attempted 
destruction,  of  meeting-houses.  The  Riot  Act,  by  which  such 
ofitnces  may  be  met  as  felony,  without  resorting  to  the  law  of 
constructive  treason,  was  not  in  existence  in  1710.  It  was  passed 
in  the  first  year  of  George  I.  Nevertheless,  Blackstone  holds 
that  an  insurrection,  with  an  avowed  design  to  pull  down  a  V  en- 
closures, fl// brothels,  and  the  like,  is  a  levying  of  war;  "the  uni- 
versality of  the  design  making  it  a  rebellion  against  the  state,  a 
usurpation  of  the  powers  of  government,  and  an  insolent  invasion 
of  the  king's  authority."  *  The  Attorney-General  upon  these 
trials  averred  that  it  was  a  general  design  to  pull  down  all  the 
meeting-houses.  Lord  Campbell  severely  blames  these  prosecu- 
tions for  high  treason ;  and  very  justly  says,  "  no  government 
would  now  direct  such  a  prosecution  to  be  instituted."  In  these 
trials  all  the  judges  agreed  that  the  intention  of  the  prisoners  to 
pull  down  meeting-houses,  and  their  partial  destruction  of  several, 
was  an  overt  act  of  levying  war.  This  con.struction  of  the  law,  as 
we  sec,  is  still  regarded  as  authority,  and  it  has  been  cited  in  later 
cases.  Lord  Campbell,  who  has  the  happiness  to  live  in  times 
when  law  and  common  sense  have  more  affinity,  holds,  that  in  these 
prosecutions  for  high  treason,  •*  the  Whigs  showed  the  infatuation 
or  dementation  under  which  they  were  labouring."  The  dementa- 
tion  appears  rather  to  have  been  in  the  Whig  lawyers  than  in  the 
Whig  statesmen,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  marvellous  case  which 
they  got  up,  for  a  jury  to  try  the  most  solemn  issue  known  to 
English  law.  Two  of  the  silly  rioters  were  convicted,  and  were 
sentenced  to  the  horrible  penalties  of  high  treason.  But  neither 
of  them  was  executed;  which,  says  Mr.  Hallam,.** might  probably 
be  owing  to  an  opinion,  which  every  one  but  a  lawyer  must  have 
entertained,  that  their  offence  did  not  amount  to  treason."  We 
are  glad  thus  to  premise  that  Dammaree  and  Purchase  were 
reprieved,  and  afterwards  pardoned;  for,  in  giving  a  sketch  of 
these  riots  as  a  picture  of  society  presenting  some  ludicrous  aspects, 
it  is  well  to  know  that  no  blood  was  shed.hy  the  fanatic  multitude, 
and  that  no  life  was  sacrificed  to  offended  justice. 

It  is  Wednesday,  the  ist  of  March,  when  one  captain  Edward 
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Orrel,  who  seems  to  have  been  gifted  with  an  almost  preternatural 
curiosity  to  behold  all  that  is  going  forward,  first  gazes  upon  the 
queen  returning  through  the  Park  from  Westminster  Hall,  and  is 
then  attracted  by  a  man  dispersing  bills  about  a  prize-fighting. 
**  I  thought,"  says  he,  "  they  had  been  the  common  papers  that  arc 
dispersed  about  such  prizes,  but  I  found  it  was  about  a  prize 
between  Sacheverei  and  Hoadley.'**  At  Oliver's  Coffee-house  he 
hears  that  the  mob  are  gone  from  the  Temple  to  Mr.  Burgess's 
meeting  near  Lincoln's-Inn-fields.  "  I  will  go  up,"  cries  the  cap- 
tain, "  and  see  what  is  doing."  There  he  saw  pews  pulled  down, 
and  a  little  man  in  the  pulpit  very  busy  in  its  destruction.  In  and 
out  Orrel  runs  to  watch  how  the  work  goes  on  ;  and  the  destruc- 
tives take  him,  very  naturally,  for  a  spy.  He  flits  about  between 
Holborn  and  Lincoln's-Inn-fields ;  for  in  both  places  fires  are 
lighted,  and  pews  and  pulpits  are  burning.  In  Lincoln  VI nn-fields, 
the  fun  is  fast  and  furious.  Dammaree  is  there — the  waterman, 
"  in  the  queen's  livery,  and  with  his  badge."  The  soldier  immor- 
talised by  Goldsmith,  who  exclaims  with  a  fervour  of  blasphemy, 
that  our  religion  would  be  utterly  undone  if  the  French  should 
come  over,  is  but  a  feeble  copy  of  the  queen's  pious  waterman. 
The  mob  are  in  council.  The  cheers  of  Dammaree  are  heard 
above  every  other  voice.     "I'll  lead  you  on,  boys ;  huzza!  High 

Church  and  Sacheverei !  G damn  them  all ;  we  will  have  them 

all  down."  He  pulls  off  his  wig,  and  shouts,  and  superintends  the ' 
burning  of  a  bedstead,  and  is  "  mightily  rejoiced."  It  would  have 
been  more  than  cruel  to  have  hanged  Dammaree ;  for  he  had 
capital  witnesses  in  his  defence,  especially  two  young  ladies,  who 
had  been  at  the  fire  in  Lincoln*s-I nn-fields.  The  fire  was  burnt  to 
a  coal  when  they  were  going  home,  and  meeting  with  Dammaree, 
one  of  them  exclaimed,  "  Lord  bless  me  !  here  is  one  of  the  queen's 
watermen."  "  What  have  you  to  say  to  the  queen's  waterman  ? ." 
quoth  he.  "  Nothing,  but  God  bless  the  queen,  and  her  waterman 
too."  "You  are  a  jolly  girl,  and  I  will  kiss  you,"  cries  honest 
Dammaree.  Queen  Anne  must  certainly  have  read  this  evidence, 
when  she  very  quickly  promoted  her  orthodox  servant  to  be  the 
master  of  her  own  barge,  after  he  had  escaped  the  peril  of  the 
hurdle  to  Tyburn. 

If  drunken  Dammaree  were  not  the  exact  type  of  a  leader 
who  "  falsely,  unlawfully,  devilishly,  and  traitorously,  did  compass, 
imagine,  and  intend  open  war,  insurrection  and  rebellion,"  what 
shall  we  say  to  Francis  Willis,  the  doughty  footman,  lev}'ing  war  ? 

•  We  pic':  out  this  narrative  wholly  from  the  evidence  upon  tJie  triAls^of,  Dammaree, 
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He  lives  with  a  lady  in  Greville-street,  who  has  a  laudable  curios- 
ity to  know  how  the  bonfires  are  going  on  in  Holborne  and  Hat- 
ton-garden  ;  and  she  sends  her  man  Frank  to  learn  all  about  it 
Frank  stays  out  till  midnight ;  and,  if  the  witnesses  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, makes  good  use  of  his  time.  He  is  the  only  traitor  against 
whom  the  terms  of  the  indictment  apply,  that  the  rebels  were 
**  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner,  that  is  to  say,  with  col- 
ours flying."  Willis  is  the  one  standard-bearer.  The  Attorney- 
General  asks  a  witness  whether  any  colours  were  carried  before 
the  assembly  of  five  or  six  hundred  people  ?  "  Yes,  there  was  a 
curtain,  and  he  that  carried  it  cried,  High  Church  standard  !  He 
stopped  many  coaches,  and  got  money  from  them,  and  made  them  ^ 
cry,  High  Church.  He  brought  the  curtain  from  Mr.  Bradbury's 
meeting,  in  Fetter-lane."  The  transformation  of  this  rag  of  Dis- 
sent into  the  banner  of  Orthodoxy  was  a  feat  of  military  genius 
that  can  scarcely  be  equalled.  It  was  intuitive  in  simple  Frank, 
who  told  his  mistress,  in  excuse  for  his  staying  out  so  long, 
that  "  he  never  saw  a  mob  in  London  before."  Tl»e  bold  footman 
escaped,  for  the  witnesses  were  puzzled  between  one  captain  of  the 
bonfire-makers  in  green  livery  and  red  buttons,  and  another  captain 
in  blue  livery  and  black  buttons.  1 

George  Purchase  had  been  a  soldier,  and  had  seen  service 
abroad,  in  the  third  troop  of  guards.  He  is  now  a  sheriff's  officer, 
and  be  begins  his  professional  day  on  the  first  of  march,  by  taking 
a  man  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  But  Dr.  Sacheverel  stops 
all  regular  occupation:  and  so,  when  the  bailiff  has  dined  with  a 
follower  in  Chancerj'-lane,  they  say,  "  Here  is  a  sad  noise  and 
rout ;  no  business  is  to  be  done ;  let  us  sit  and  smoke  a  pipe." 
After  two  hours  of  repose,  Purchase  adjourns  to  a  brandy-shop  in 
Long  Acre  ;  the  drawer  of  which  place  of  report  accounts  for  the 
deeds  of  the  ex-guardsman,  up  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night :  "  My 
master  gave  him  a  business  to  dun  a  gentleman ;  and  then  they 
went  to  the  Horse-shoe  tavern,  and  staid  there  till  eight;  then 
he  came  back  again,  and  drank  with  us,  and  was  very  drunk."  He 
is  sent  for,  late  as  the  hour  is,  to  assist  a  brother-officer  to  execute 
a  writ ;  but  he  is  too  fuddled  to  "go  about  business."  The  mob  is 
up  in  Drury-lane,  and  the  two  friends  go  forth.  The  discreet 
brother-bailiff  gets  into  a  chair  to  go  home ;  for,  as  he  tells  the 
court,  **  I  am  not  a  man  that  engage  myself  in  mobs,  for  those  of 
my  employment  generally  suffer  in  mobs."  Purchase  has  no  fear 
of  anything.  He  has  lived  with  those  who  "  swore  terribly  in 
Flanders."  The  guards  have  arrived  about  half-past  eleven,  at  the 
arch  In  Lincoln's-Inn-fields.    The  mob  are  pulling  down  a  meet 
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ing-house  in  Drury-lane,  and  the  captain  of  the  guards  glvcR  ordere 
to  his  men  to  disperse  them.  The  bold  bailiff  is,  "  with  hi*  sword 
drawn,  hallooing  and  flourishing  his  sword  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  just  by  the  kennel  in  Drury-lane,  and  fronting  the  guards." 
Captain  Orrel  is  the  ubiquitous  witness  :  "  Says  I  to  him,  do  yon 
know  what  you  do  in   opposing  the  guards  ?    Ycu   oppose   the 

queen's   person.      Says   he,   G damn  you,  are  yo«   against 

Sacheverel  f  I  am  for  Hi^h  Church.  I  will  be  for  High  Church 
and  Sacheverel.  I  will  lose  my  life  in  the  cause."  Drunken  Pur- 
chase then  strikes  at  an  officer  with  his  sword,  but  his  sword  is 
beaten  down,  and  he  hides  behind  a  bulk.  That  forbearance  which 
has  on  most  occasions  of  riot  marked  the  behaviour  of  the  British 
soldier  to  his  fellow-citizens,  was  conspicuous  on  this  occasion. 
The  officer  that  was  struck  at  merely  said,  "  You  are  mad — ^you 
are  distracted;  go  home  to. your  lodgings.''  The  jury  found  a 
Special  verdict  that  George  Purchase,  at  the  bonfire  made  by  the' 
mob  in  Drury-lane,  of  the  seats  and  pulpit  of  the  meeting-house, 
"  came  there,  and  with  his  sword  drawn  did  then  defend  the  said 
people,  and  did  greatly  encourage  them  to  burn  the  materials  of 
the  said  house."  They  also  find  him  guilty  as  to  his  assault  upon 
the  captain  of  the  guards.  But  they  return  no  general  verdict  of 
guilty  of  high  treason,  leaving  that  to  the  determination  of  the 
Judges.  They  add  **  that  the  general  cry  of  the  people  aforesaid, 
whilst  they  rifled  the  meeting-houses  and  burnt  the  materiaJs  fd 
the  s^me,  was,  universally.  High  Church  and  Sacheverel." 
I  This,  then,  was  the  expression  of  that  public  opinion,  which 
Swift  says  convinced  her  majesty  of  the  dispositions  of  her  people 
in  favour  of  the  Church,  and  against  the  measures  of  those  in  her 
service.  Vast  exertions  were  made  throughout  the  country  to  get 
up  Addresses  to  the  queen,  "in  which  the  absolute  power  of  our 
princes  was  asserted,  and  all  resistance  was  condemned,  under  the 
designation  of  anti-monarchical  and  republican  principles."  *  De- 
foe, in  his  "  Review,"  asks  a  question,  somewhat  difficult  of  answer : 
**  Would  any  man  that  had  seen  the  temper  of  this  people,  in  the 
time  of  the  late  king  James,  believe  it  possible,  without  a  judicial 
infatuation,  that  the  same  people  should  re-assume  their  blindnesB, 
and  rise  up  again  for  bondage  ?  "  The  Parliament  was  prorogued 
on  the  5  th  of  April,  with  the  expression  of  Hi  is  sentiment  by  the 
queen  :  "  I  could  heartily  wish  that  men  would  study  to.  be  qmet, 
and  do  their  own  business,  rather  than  busy  themselves  in  reviv- 
ing questions  and  disputes  of  a  very  high  nature,  and  which  must 
be  with  an  ill-intention,  since  they  can  only  tend  to  foment,  but 
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ftot  i»  hea\  our  divi&bns  and  animosities."  The  syinptama  of  a^reat 
change  were  manifest,  whatever  was  the  official  tone  of  the  royal 
speech.  IXc^  Sacheveirel,  early  in  the  sitnimer,  ^vent  upoa  what  is 
called  bis  progress.  This  puppet  of  faction  had  been  rewarded  by 
a  presentation  of  a  Iii\rtng  in  Wales,  aotd  bts  progress  was  ostensii- 
bly  to  take  posaestsion  of  his  benefioe.  Acoordiag  to  one  set  of 
authorities,  "nobility,  gentry, -diergy, ^nd  peo}]de  vied  in  their  de- 
Rumstratioas  of  joy  and  exultation ;  oaYalcades  escorted  likn-  from 
town  t»  towB,  and  from  village  to  vtHage ;  the  roads  were  lined, 
the  hedges  coveredi  with  spectators;  steefries  were  illUntinated, 
and  sumptuous  feasts  prepared  in  every  quarter  for  the  triumphant 
guest."*  There  is  another  mode  of  viewing  the  same  circum- 
stances: "Wherever  he  went,  his  emissaries  were  sent  before 
with  his  pictures :  pompous  entertainments  were  made  for  him, 
and  a  mixed  multitude  of  country  singers,  fiddlers,  priests  and 
sextons,  and  a  mob  of  all  conditions,  male  and  female,  crowded  to- 
gether to  meet  and  congratulate  him ;  among  whom,  drunkenness, 
darkness,  and  a  furious  zeal  for  religion,  extinguished  all  regard  to 
modesty.'*  t  So,  even  in  the  medals  issued  in  commemoration  of 
the  great  trial,  there  were  two  sets  of  opinion  to  be  propitiated. 
The  medal  for  the  Tories  had  the  head  of  the  Doctor,  with  the  in- 
scription "  H.  Sach.,  D.D.,"  with  the  Reverse  a  Mitre,  and  the 
legend  "  Is  firm  to  thee."  The  medal  for  the  Whigs  had  the  same 
head  of  Sacheverel,  with  the  same  legend  on  the  Reverse,  accom- 
panying the  head  of  the  Pope. 

The  duchess  of  Marlborough  has  left  a  characteristic  descrip- 
tion of  Sacheverel,  with  which  we  may  dismiss  the  man  to  the 
oblivion,  as  far  as  his  own  merits  are  concerned,  which  sooner  or 
later,  is  the  fate  of  every  charlatan  :  "  He  had  a  haughty  insolent 
air,  which  his  friends  found  occasion  often  to  complain  of;  but  it 
made  his  presence  more  graceful  in  public.  His  person  was 
framed  well  for  the  purpose,  and  he  dressed  well.  A  good  assur- 
ance, clean  gloves,  a  white  handkerchief  well-managed,  with  other 
suitable  accomplishments,  moved  the  hearts  of  many  at  his  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  solemnity  of  a  trial  added  much  to  a  pity  and  con- 
cern, which  had  nothing  in  reason  or  justice  to  support  them. 
The  weaker  part  of  the  ladies  were  more  like   mad  or  bewitched 

than  like  persons  in  their  senses Everybody  knows 

that  he  was  afterwards  sent  about  several  counties ;  where,  with 
his  usual  grace,  he  received,  as  his  due,  the  homage  and  adoration 
of  multitudes  ;  never  thinking  that  resi>ect  enough  was  paid  to  his 
great  merit,  using  some  of  his  friends  insolently,  and  raising  mobjr 
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against  his  enemies,  and  giving  ample  proof  of  how  great  meanness 
the  bulk  of  mankind  is  capable,  putting  on  the  air  of  a  saint  upon 
a  lewd,  drunken,  pampered  man ;  dispersing  his  blessings  to  all 
his  worshippers  and  his  kisses  to  some ;  taking  their  good  money  as 
fast  as  it  could  be  brought  in ;  drinking  their  best  wines,  eating  of 
their  best  provisions  without  reserve,  and  without  temi>erance. 
And,  what  completed  the  farce,  complaining  in  the  midst  of  this 
scene  of  luxury  and  triumph,  as  the  old  fat  monk  did  over  a  hot 
venison  pasty,  in  his  barbarous  Latin,  *Heu,^  quanta  patimus  pro 
ecclesil ! '  Oh  what  dreadful  things  do  we  undergo  for  the  sake  of 
the  church  ! " 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Conferences  at  Gertruydenberg.— Negotiations  for  peace  broken  off.— Bespotism- and 
Limited  Monardiy.^The  Whi^  dismissed  from  office.— New  Parliament. — Dochess 
oi  Mar&oroogh  dismissed  from  her  officcs.^*Disa»ters  in  Spain. — Surrender  of  Gen- 
end  SUnliope.— Hostility  to  Marlborough.— Party  ttse  of  the  Press.— Swift,  the 
great  party  writer.— Property  qualification  for  menders  of  Parliament.— Harley  stab- 
bed by  Guiacard. — Marlborough's  last  campaign.  — ParIiament.-*-Proq)ect  of  Peace. — 
The  ministry  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords. — Marlborough  dismissed  from  all  his 
offices.— New  peers  created.— Negotiations  at\ltrecht.— Note  to  Chapter  u&.  —Table 
of  Treaties. 

The  negotiations  for  peace  which  were  broken  off  in  1709  were 
renewed  in  1710.  Conferences  were  opened  at  Gertruydenberg. 
Each  of  the  Allied  powers  was  endeavouring  to  gain  some  i>eculiar 
advantage ;  but  all  eventually  concurred  in  pressing  upon  Louis 
the  one  humiliating  condition  which  he  had  rejected  in  the  pre- 
vious year — namely,  that  he  should  assist  in  dethroning  his  grand- 
son. Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  seems  to  have  stood  alone  amongst 
the  British  ministry  in  having  no  confidence  of  a  peace,  and  to  have 
offended  his  colleagues  in  doubting  whether  "  France  was  reduced 
so  low  as  to  accept  such  conditions."  *  Marlborough  was  tlie 
representative  of  England  at  these  conferences ;  and  he  took  the 
course  which  the  selfish  man  ordinarily  thinks  the  safest  and  most 
profitable.  He  was  '<  white  paper,"  he  said,  upon  which  the  cabinet 
might  write  their  instructions,  but  he  would  have  the  responsibility 
of  giving  advice.  The  negotiations  were  broken  off ;  and  the  great 
general  has  the  invariable  resource  of  another  season  of  battles  and 
sieges :  "  I  hope  God  will  be  pleased  to  bless  this  campaign,"  he 
writes  to  the  duchess,  *'  for  I  see  nothing  else  that  can  give  us 
peace,  either  at  home  or  abroad."  f  He  believed  that  another 
Oudenarde  or  another  Malplaquet  would  have  quieted  the  popular 
ferment  about  Sacheverel,  and  have  disposed  the  queen  to  have 
confidence  in  her  Whig  advisers.  **  Yet,"  he  says,  "  I  have  never, 
during  this  war,  gone  into  the  war  with  so  heavy  a  heart  as  I  do  at 
this  time.  .  .  .  The  present  humours  in  England  give  me  a 
good  deal  of  trouble."  Louis  le  Grand  was  also  troubled  at  this 
precise  juncture ;  but  his  trouble  had  no  relation  to  the  beUowings 
oi  the  hydra-headed  monster.     Saint  Simon  tells  us  that  the  jac^^ 
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haustion  of  the  realm,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  peace,  had 
caused  the  king  severe  anguish.  He  really  doubted  whether  it 
was  right  to  consummate  all  the  schemes  of  taxation  proposed  by 
his  ministers,  by  taking  at  once  the  tenth  of  every  man's  substance. 
He  was  at  last  relieved  of  his  scruples,  when  he  had  unbosomed 
himself  to  the  P^re-  Tellier.  The  consiJ.erate  ecclesiastic  required 
a  few  days  to  reflect  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  king^s  hesita- 
tion ;  but  finally  restored  his  majesty  to  his  wonted  tranquillity  by 
informing  him,  that,  havmg  consulted  the  ablest  doctors  o^  the  Sor- 
bonne,  they  had  decided  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  nation  was  the 
king's,  and  that  when  the  king  took  it  from  his  subjects  he  only 
took  what  belonged  to  himself. 

The  Y^ys  of  despotism  have  a  fascinating  simplicity  for  some 
miilds,  even  in  our  own  day.     Here  is  the  magnificent  Louis,  the 
Jupiter  of  Versailles,  approaching  mere  mortals  in  having  a  slight 
qtialm  of  conscience,  but  is  quickly  the  godhead  again,  when  he 
knows  that  alt  of  France  is  bis.     The  edict  for  the  tax  'was  Issued ; 
the  thought  of  peace  was  again  postponed  ;  the  armies  of  Fraiice 
again  took  the  fieW  with  new  strength.     The  workings  of  the 
machine  of  a  limited  monarchy  are  far  more  complicated  and  un« 
intelligiWe  than  the  caprices  of  absolute  power.    Marshal  Viliars, 
at  the  end  of  May,  came  with  a  great  army  to  the  relief  of  Douay, 
which  was  invested  by  the  Allies  under  Mariborough  and  Ei^ene. 
The  general  of  the  absolute  king,  and  the  general  of  the  limited 
monarchy,  are  face  to  face.    ViUars  is  commanded  to  do  a  certaia 
work, — and  he  has  but  one  course  to  take-^he  has  one  master  to 
serve.     Marlborough  has  the  terror  of  padiamentary  critics>,  aad 
of  unscrupulous  ofiice-seekers,  to  make  him  groan  wider  his  respicMi- 
sibilities.     On  the  26th  of  May  he  writes  to  Godolphin,  "^  f  am  this 
day  threescore  ;  but  I  thank  God  I  find  myself  in  so  good  healtii  that 
I  hope  to  end  this  cantpaign  without  being  sensible  cuf  the  ioconveni* 
ences  of  old  age.'**    On  the  12th  he  writes  again  to  the  Treasurer, 
'*  I  cant  say  that  I  hav«  the  same  sangtiine  prophetic  spirit  I  did  use 
t»  ha?«  $  fbr  !n  alf  the  former  actions  l  did  never  doubt  of  success^ 
we  having  had  t&ti/stzntly  tive  great  Ule8$ing  of  being  of  one  mind. 
I  eannot  say  It  Is  so  now ;  for  i  fear  some  am  run  so  far  into  villakH 
otts  faetkm,  that  it  would  give  them  more  content  to  see  us  b«ate«i.**t 
Douay  was  stnrendered  to  the  Allies.    But   Marlborough   now 
has  no  pleasure  In  success.     *<  I  must  drtflr^e  "  he  writes  to  the 
duchess,  "  for  four  or  five  months  longer,  and  venture  my  life  for 
ttxose  wfco  do  not  deserve  it  from  «ie."     The  allusion  is  evidently 
to  th«  qu^n.     Mrs.  Moriey  had  entirely  given  up  Mrs.  Fr 
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Their  sweet  eternal  friendship  has.  beootte  the  bitterest  hate* 
They  parted,  with  these  last  words  from  the  haughty  «Iuchess  to 
her  sorvereipn  :  **  1  am  eonfident  you  will  suffer  in  this  world  or 
the  next  for  so  mtxrh  inhiimaiiity."  Whilst  Marlborough  was  be* 
fore  Douay  this  pleasant  inforraatioB  reached  him*  The  next  blow 
was  the  news  that  his  so»-in*]aw,  lord  Sunderland,  had  been  dis* 
missed  from  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State^  the  seals  being  given 
to  lord  Dartmouth.  The  most  influential  of  the  Whigs,  still  re-^ 
tadning  office,  wrote  an  earnest  letter  to  Marlborough,  in  which 
they  urged  blm  not  to  let  bis  private  mortification  interfere  with 
his  public  duty  :  **  We  conjure  you  by  the  glory  you  have  already 
obtained f  by  the  many  services  you  have  done  your  queen  and 
country,  by  the  expectation  yon  have  justly  raised  in  all  Europe, 
and  by  all  that  is  dear  and  tender  to  you  at  home,  whose  chief  d%* 
pendence  is  upon  your  success,  that  you  would  not  leave  this  great 
work  unfinished,  but  continue  at  the  head  of  the  army."  Cowper, 
Godolphin,  Somers,  Newcastle,  Devonshire,  Orford,  Halifax,  and 
Boyle,  who  signed  this  letter,  had  probably  no  very  strong  appr^ 
hension  that  their  own  fall  was  so  near  at  lumd.  The  ascendai^c]^ 
ci  Mrs.  Masham,  and  the  manoeuvres  of  Harley,  were  triumphant 
Godolphin  was  first  dismissed,  and  his  office  was  put  in  commis^ 
ston.  Hafley  was  then  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  The 
queen  announced  to  the  Council  that  it  was  her  pleasure  theitr 
should  be  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  The  Whigs  were  all  thnisl 
from  power.  There  ensued  four  years  of  party  contests,  an4  ol 
strange  measures  growing  out  of  them,  which  roust  have  been  per- 
plexing enough  to  all  the  honest,  industrious,  and  quiet  portion  of 
the  coronnmity ;  but  which,  to  those  who  attemi>t  to  trace  the  se- 
cret springs  of  these  political  agitations,  o£Eer  cause  for  thankful- 
ness as  well  as  wonder  that  we  escaped  Avithout  a  convulsion  into 
comparative  safety  and  tranquillity.  Swift  says  that  queen  Anne 
**  did  appear,  upon  adl  occasions,  as  desirous  of  preserving  reputar 
tion  with  posterity  as  might  justiy  become  a  great  prince  to  be ;  " 
and  that  he  proposed  to  accept  the  o£Eer  of  historiographer  ''  to  writ^ 
her  majesty's  reign,"  and  especially  desired  to  be  furnished  with 
Hiaterials  for  writing  an  account  of  *'  that  great  transaction,"  the 
diange  in  the  ministry.  He  thought  that,  in  the  next  reign,  in  cor- 
rect  views  would  be  taken  of  the  queen's  proceedings :  "  For  in- 
stance, what  would  be  more  easy  to  a  malicious  pen  than  to  charge 
the  queen  with  inconstancy,  w&dbiess,  and  ingrsJtttude>  in  remov* 
log  and  disgcaciBg^  the  duke  of  Kaurlborough,  who  ha^  so  many 
years  commanded  her  armies  with  victory  and  success ;  in  displac- 
ing  so  many  great  officers  of  her  court  and  kingdoim  by  whose 
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counsels  she  had,  In  all  appearance,  so  prosperously  governed ;  in 
extending  the  marks  of  her  severity  and  displeasure  toward  the 
wife  and  daughters,  as  well  as  the  relations  an'd  allies,  of  that  per- 
son she  had  so  long  employed  and  so  highly  trusted  ;  and  all  this 
by  the  private  intrigues  of  a  woman  of  her  bedchamber,  in  concert 
with  an  artful  man,  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  acted  that  bold 
part  only  from  a  motive  of  revenge  upon  the  loss  of  his  employ- 
ments, or  of  ambition  to  come  again  into  power  ?  "  •  What,  in- 
deed, could  be  easier  than  to  assume  all  this  from  the  patent  facts ! 
What,  indeed,  could  be  more  difficult  than  to  overturn  these  as- 
sumptions by  the  subsequent  disclosures  of  a  century  and  a  half ! 
The  revelations  of  what  is  called  secret  history  are  not  such  as 
materially  to  change  these  views.  We  doubt  whether  our  readers 
will  care  to  follow  the  political  schemers  into  all  their  holes  and 
corners.  "  The  private  intrigues  of  the  woman  of  the  bedcham- 
ber, "  have  little  interest  for  us  now  beyond  the  fact  that  we  have 
arrived  at  that  happier  condition  when  public  opinion  has  a  direct 
influence  upon  courts  and  cabinets,  and  when  the  days  of  back- 
stairs councils  are  at  an  end. 

The  campaign  of  Marlborough,  in  1710,  had  no  effect  upon  the 
state  of  afEairs  at  home.  There  was  no  brilliant  success  to  justify 
the  war  policy  of  the  Whigs.  The  Parliament  was  dissolved  on 
the  26th  of  September.  "  The  practice  and  violence  used  in  elec- 
tions," says  Burnet,  "  went  far  i^eyond  anything  I  had  ever  known 
in  England."  He  attributes  the  Tory  preponderance  to  the  efforts 
of  the  clergy :  "  Besides  a  course,  for  some  months,  of  inflaming 
sermons,  they  went  about  from  house  to  house,  pressing  their 
people  to  show,  on  this  great  occasion,  their  zeal  for  the  Church, 
and  now  or  never  to  save  it"  f  Extraordinary  efforts  were  made 
to  prevent  the  election  of  the  managers  of  the  Sacheverel  impeaci:- 
ment ;  but  Jekyll,  King,  Lechmere,  and  Walpole,  were  returned. 
In  1734,  Walpole,  in  his  speech  upon  the  Septennial  Bill,  looks 
back  upon  this  time  of  agitation  with  painful  recollections  :  "  That 
there  are  ferments  often  raised  among  the  people  without  any  just 
cause  is  what  I  am  surprised  to  hear  controverted,  since  very  late 
experience  may  convince  us  of  the  contrary.  Do  not  we  know 
what  a  ferment  was  raised  in  the  nation  toward  the  latter  end  of 
the  late  queen's  Yeign  ?  And  it  is  well  known  what  a  fatal  change 
in  the  affairs  of  this  nation  was  introduced,  or  at  least  confirmed, 
by  an  election  coming  on  while  the  nation  was  in  this  ferment."  t 
The  new  Parliament  assembled  on  the  25th  of  November.    There 
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was  as  great  a  change  in  the  language  which  the  queen  addressed  ta 
the  "  Lords  and  Gentlemen,"  as  in  the  composition  of  the  Houhe 
of  Commons.  The  usual  topic  of  congratulation  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Flanders  was  no  more  to  be  adverted  to,  although 
the  campaign  had  been  successful  in  holding  France  in  check,  in 
spite  of  the  vast  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  recover  her  lost 
ground.  The  queen  announced  her  determination  **to  support 
and  encourage  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established  ; " 
but  the  Dissenters  had  to  hear  the  revival  of  the  term  which  was 
so  oflFensive  to  them — the  term  which  implied  that  all  they  held  of 
spiritual  freedom  was  conceded  as  a  favour,  and  not  as  a  right : 
"  1  am  resolved  to  maintain  the  Indulgence  by  law  allowed  to  scru- 
pulous consciences."  Her  majesty  had  adopted  the  language  of 
Sacheverel  in  substituting  "  Indulgence  "  for  **  Toleration."  Marl- 
borough returned  to  London  in  December.  The  queen  took  care 
to  inform  him  that  it  was  no  accidental  omission  that  no  vote  had 
been  proposed  in  either  House  for  his  services  in  the  campaign. 
Whilst  expressing  her  desire  that  the  duke  should  continue  to 
serve  her,  she  also  said,  "  1  must  request  you  would  not  suffer  any 
vote  of  thanks  to  you  to  be  moved  in  Parliament  this  year,  because 
my  ministers  will  certainly  oppose  it."  Harley,  and  especially  St. 
John,  had  made  up  their  minds  to  humiliate  him  whom  they  called 
"  the  great  man."  He  had  to  endure  indignities  from  those  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  command.  St.  John  writes  a  private  letter  to 
his  friend  Drumraond,  in  which  he  exults  at  the  duke's  abasement. 
The  queen,  he  says,  and  her  advisers,  wished  that  Marlborough 
should  command  the  army,  and  that  he  should  have  everything 
which  as  a  general  he  could  expect ;  but  "  he  has  been  told  that  he 
must  draw  a  line  between  all  that  is  passed,  and  all  that  is  to  come, 
and  that  he  must  begin  entirely  upon  a  new  foot ;  that  if  he  looked 
back  to  make  complaints,  he  would  have  more  retorted  upon  him 

than  it  was  possible  to  answer What  is  the  effect  of  all 

this  plain  dealing  .•*  He  submits,  he  yields,  he  promises  to  com- 
ply." »  Swift  says  of  Marlborough,  "  We  are  not  to  take  the 
height  of  his  ambition  from  his  soliciting  to  be  general  for  life.  I 
am  persuaded  his  chief  motive  was  the  pay  and  perquisites  by  con- 
tinuing the  war ;  and  he  had  then  no  intentions  of  settling  the 
crown  in  his  family."  Marlborough  was  at  the  summit  of  royal 
favour,  and  of  popular  applause,  when  he  asked  to  be  general  for 
life,  and  was  vtxy  properly  refused.  Could  Swift  be  serious  in  thus 
covertly  imputing  to  the  duke  that  he  was  aiming  at  the  crown  at 
any  time,  and  especially  at  the  time  of  his  declining  popularity  ? 
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And  yet  St.  John  insinuates  the  same  thing,  in  another  letter  to 
Drummond,  who  was  in  Holland :  **  I  dare  say  he  is  convinced  by 
this  time  that  he  cannot  lead  either  his  mistress  or  any  one  else  as 
he  used  to  do.  We  shall  send  him  over  a  subject.  Take  care  \  ou 
do  not  put  royalty  into  his  head."  This  notion  continued  to  be  a 
real,  or  an  affected,  belief  of  St.  John,  when,  in  1713,  upon  the  |>er- 
formance  of  Addison's  Cato,  "  he  called  Booth  to  his  box,  and  gave 
him  fifty  guineas  for  defending  the  cause  of  liberty  so  well  against 
a  perpetual  dictator ; *  or,  as  the  story  is  told  by  Spence,  "for  so 
well  representing  the  character  of  a  person  who  rather  chose  to  die 
than  see  a  general  for  life  ''  f 

There  is  something  still  more  bitter  for  the  great  conqueror  to 
endure  than  the  loss  of  political  influence.  *'  He  was  tokl,"  says 
St.  John,  "  that  his  true  interest  consisted  of  getting  rid  of  his 
wife,  who  was  grown  to  be  irreconcileable  with  the  queen,  as  soon  as 
he  could,  and  with  the  best  grace  which  he  could."  In  the  royal 
closet,  on  the  17th  of  January,  there  is  a  scene  which  tells  us  of 
something  more  pitable  even  than  the  last  scenes  of  all,"  when  • 

'*  From  Marborowgli's  eyM  the  teare  of  dotagre  flow." 

He  presented  to  the  queen  a  humble  letter  from  the  duchess,  ex- 
pressing her  apprehension  that  her  lord  could  not  live  six  months, 
if  some  end  was  not  put  to  his  sufferings  on  her  account.  "  I  really 
am  very  sorry  that  I  ever  did  anything  that  was  uneasy  to  your 
majesty."  The  duke  then  implored  her  majesty  not  to  renounce 
the  duchess  ;  not  to  discharge  her  from  the  great  office  she  held. 
"  I  cannot  change  my  resolution,"  said  the  queen.  Again  he  en- 
treated. **  Let  the  key  be  sent  me  within  three  days."  The  victor 
of  Blenheim  is  now  on  his  knees,  imploring  for  a  respite  of  ten 
days.  Monmouth  praying  for  his  life  to  James  was  not  more 
earnest  and  more  abased.  **  Send  me  the  key  in  two  days,"  cried 
the  inexorable  queen.  The  duchess  had  more  spirit  than  her  lord, 
and  the  key  was  sent  the  next  day.  "  When  the  duke  told  her  the 
queen  expected  the  gold  key,  she  took  it  from  her  side,  and  threw 
it  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  bid  him  take  it  up,  and  carry  it 
to  whom  he  pleased."  %  Her  office  of  lady  of  the  wardrobe  was 
bestowed  upon  the  duchess  of  Somerset;  that  of  keeper  of  the 
privy  purse  upon  Mrs.  Masham.  The  haughty  Sarah  was  turned 
out  of  her  apartments  in  the  palace.  We  almost  blush  to  record 
the  mode  in  which  the  duchess  is  revenged  upon  the  queen.  "  She 
ordered  the  locks,  placed  on  the  doors  at  her  expense,  to  be  taken 
off,  and  the  marble  chimney-pieces  to  be  removed.**  §    The  counter- 
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revenge  of  the  royal  mistress  winds  up  this  story  of  the  degradation 
of  greatness  :  "  The  queen  is  so  angry,  that  she  says  she  will  build 
no  house  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  when  the  duchess  has 
pulled  hers  to  pieces,  taken  away  the  very  slabs  out  of  the  chim- 
neys, thrown  away  the  keys,  and  said  they  might  buy  more  for  ten 
shillings."  ♦  The  "  house  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough  "  was  to  be 
the  reward  of  his  services  to  the  nation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  171 1,  the  queen  sent  a  Mes- 
sage to  Parliament,  stating  that  "  her  majesty  having  received 
notice  that  there  has  been  an  action  in  Spain,  very  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  king  Charles's  affairs,  which  having  fallen  partic- 
ularly on  the  British  forces,  the  queen  immediately  gave  directions 
for  sending  and  procuring  troops  to  repair  this  loss."  Never  was  a 
victory  more  opportune  to  a  government  than  was  this  defeat  to 
the  ministry  of  Harley  and  Bolingbroke.  The  defeated  com- 
mander of  the  British  forces  was  General  Stanhope,  who  having 
signalised  himself  by  his  eloquence  in  the  impeachment  of  Sach- 
everel,  had  returned  to  his  command  m  Catalonia,  with  large  re- 
inforcements, and  an  ample  supply  of  money.  He  induced  Charles 
once  more  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  to  meet  his 
rival  Philip  in  the  field.  Charles  and  his  general,  Staremberg, 
appear  to  have  been  very  unwiUing  to  fight ;  and  it  required  all 
Stanhope's  determination  to  induce  them  to  hazard  an  attack. 
The  battle  of  Almenara,  on  the  27th  of  July,  was  a  victory  for  the 
Allied  forces ;  and  it  was  followed  up  by  other  successes.  On 
the  2oth  of  August  another  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of 
Saragossa.  The  Allies  were  here  signally  victorious,  and  the  often 
repeated  wish  of  Stanhope  was  realised,  that  there  might  come  "  a 
day  to  retrieve  Almanza."  t  Charles  made  good  use  of  the  victory, 
by  announcing  to  the  Saragossans  the  restoration  of  the  peculiar 
rights  of  the  people  of  Aragon, — a  measure  which  had  upheld  his 
cause  in  Citalonia,  under  every  disaster.  Philip,  after  his  defeat, 
h  id  returned  to  Madrid,  to  which  capital  he  was  ever  welcome, 
whether  a  conqueror  or  a  fugitive.  But  he  again  quitted  his  faith- 
ful cfty,  for  Stanhope  had  induced  Charles  to  march  again  into 
Castille.  The  vanguard  of  the  Allies  entered  Madrid  on  the 
2!st  of  .September;  and  when  Charles  made  his  public  entry 
shortly  after,  he  found  the  streets  empty  and  the  houses  shut 
up.  He  immediately  left  in  deep  indignation,  exclaiming,  "  This 
city  is  a  desert."  Stanhope  wrote  home,  "The  country  is  our 
enemy ;  and  we  are  masters  in  Castille  of  no  more  ground  than 
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we  encamp  on."  The  Allies  lingered  at  Madrid  till  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  waiting  for  re-inforcements  from  Portugal, 
which  never  came.  Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Venddme  had  arrived 
to  take  the  command  of  the  army  of  king  Philip.  The  Castilians 
were  enthusiastic  in  furnishing  the  means  of  organizing  a  powerful 
force ;  and  he  §oon  marched  to  the  Tagus  to  prevent  the  ix>ssible 
junction  of  the  Portugu^ise  with  the  other  portions  of  the  Allied 
army.  Charles  now  determined  to  return  himself  to  Catalonia, 
with  an  escort  of  two  thousand  horse.  The  Allies,  thus  weakened 
in  an  important  arm — their  commanders  differing  in  opinion — at 
last  began  to  retreat  to  Aragon,  at  the  beg^'nning  of  December. 
The  country  was  so  destitute  of  supplies,  chiefly  through  the  hos- 
tility of  the  people,  that  the  army  was  divided  into  three  separate 
bodies,  English,  Germans,  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  each  taking 
different  lines  of  march.  On  the  day  when  the  Allies  were  thus 
compelled  to  abandon  that  concentration  which  was  their  safety, 
Philip  and  Vend6me  entered  Madrid  in  triumph.  But  the  ener- 
getic Frenchman  lost  no  lime  in  festivities  and  ceremonials.  He, 
with  the  king,  joined  the  Spanish  army,  which  had  been  returning 
along  the  Tagus  by  forced  marches  ;  and  crossing  the  bridge  at 
Guadalaxara  with  his  infantry,  and  swimming  the  river  with  his 
cavalry,  came  up  with  the  British  portion  of  the  Allies.  Stan- 
hope was  posted  at  Brihuega,  a  small  town  on  the  river  Taguna. 
The  English  general  had  been  watching  the  movements  of  some 
partizan  cavalry  on  the  hills  ;  and  was  confiding  in  his  belief  that 
the  Spanish  infantry  was  not  within  some  days'  march  of  him.  As 
he  afterwards  learnt,  the  army  decamped  from  Talavera  on  the  ist 
of  December ;  and  they  reached  Brihuega  on  the  8th,  a  distance 
of  "forty-five  long  leagues,"  and  such  was  the  disposition  of  the 
population  that  the  Allies  had  not  the  slightest  intimation  of  the 
approach  of  the  thousands  of  cavalry  and  infantry  that  Stanhope 
had  now  to  fight  single-handed.  He  did  his  best.  He  threw  up 
barricades  and  entrenchments  in  the  town,  and  made  the  old 
Moorish  wall  which  surrounded  it  a  formidable  defence.  Through 
the  next  day  the  British  fought  with  desperation  against  forces  of 
four  times  their  number.  At  seven  in  the  evening  their  ammuni- 
tion was  nearly  exhausted ;  and  Stanhope  then  asked  and  obtained 
honourable  terms  of  capitulation.  Speaking  in  the  highest  term=» 
of  his  brave  men,  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  **  Whatever 
other  things  I  may  have  failed  in  through  ignorance,  I  am  truly 
conscious  to  myself  that,  in  the  condition  we  were  reduced  to,  I 
could  not  do  a  better  service  to  the  queen,  than  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve them  by  the  only  way  that  was  left."  *9'^  "General  Stanhope, 
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his  officers,  and  his  men,  remained  prisoners  in  Spain  till  a  little 
time  before  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  The  next  day,  the  10th  of 
December,  a  great  battle  was  fought  a|  Villa  Viciosa  by  Vend6me 
with  the  other  portions  of  the  Allied  army  under  Staremberg.  The 
fortunes  of  the  combatants  were  long  doubtful ;  the  losses  of  each 
were  very  great.  But  Staremberg  had  no  resource  but  a  retreat, 
which  he  commenced  towards  Aragon,  the  next  day,  before  sun- 
rise. He  was  harassed  and  followed  by  partizan  cavalry ;  sustained 
severe  losses ;  was  unable  to  defend  Saragossa,  where  Philip  es- 
tablished his  court ;  and  finally  reached  Barcelona,  with  forces 
dwindled  to  half  their  number  before  the  battle  of  the  loth.  The 
cause  of  king  Charles  in  Spain  was  henceforth  hopeless. 

The  news  of  the  disasters  in  Spain  was  received  by  the  trium- 
phant party  in  Parliament  in  the  way  that  the  baseness  of  faction, 
whether  Tory  or  Whig,  has  too  often  applied  itself,  not  to  the  re- 
dress of  a  national  calamity,  but  to  derive  advantages  of  party  out 
of  the  calamity.  The  Lords,  now  having  a  majority  of  the  parti- 
zans  of  the  ministry,  told  the  queen,  in  answer  to  her  Message, 
"  as  this  misfortune  may  have  been  occasioned  by  some  previous 
mismanagement,  we  take  the  liberty  to  assure  your  majesty  we  will 
use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  discover  it,  so  as  to  prevent  the  like 
for  the  future."  They  entered  into  an  examination  of  the  whole 
history  of  the  war,  going  not  only  back  to  the  battle  of  Almanza, 
but  to  the  time  of  the  early  expbits  of  Peterborough.  Lord  Gal- 
way  and  lord  Tyrawley  were  placed  at  the  bar  to  give  an  account 
of  affairs  long  since  passed.  Marlborough  said,  "It  was  some- 
what strange  that  generals  who  had  acted  to  the  best  of  their  un- 
derstandings, and  had  lost  their  limbs  in  the  service,  should  be 
examined  like  offenders,  about  insignificant  things."  The  Lords 
carried  a  vote  that  "  the  late  ministers  were  justly  to  be  blamed 
for  contributing  to  all  our  disasters  in  Spain  ;  "  and  the  thanks  of 
the  House  were  given  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  for  his  great 
and  eminent  services.  The  party  object  of  the  just  commendation 
of  Peterborough  was  sufficiently  marked  by  the  terms  in  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Harcourt  delivered  the  thanks  of  the  House; 
"  Such  is  your  lordship's  known  generosity  and  truly  noble  temper, 
that  I  assure  myself  the  present  I  am  now  offering  to  your  lord- 
ship, is  the  more  acceptable,  as  it  comes  pure  and  unmixed,  and  is 
unattended  with  any  ether  reward,  which  your  lordship  might 
justly  think  might  be  an  alloy  to  it."  Swift's  famous  "  Examiner  " 
of  tliG  orevion^  23rd  of  November  was  to  be  echoed  from  the 
woolsack,  to  give  a  new  sting  to  the  sarcasms  of  the  coffee-houses. 
There  was  a  general  by  whom  **  pure  and  unmixed  "  praise,  with- 
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out  *^any  other  reward,"  would  have  been  counted  as  dost  in  the 
balance.  The  bitter  satirisi  of  the  "  Examiner  "  says,  "  the  com- 
mon clamour  of  tongues  an^  pens  for  some  months  past  has  nrn 
against  the  baseness,  the  inconstancy,  and  in^rratitude  of  the  whole 
kingdom  to  the  duke  cK  Marlborough ; "  and  he  then  states  an 
account,  "  to  convince  the  world  that  we  are  not  quite  so  ungrate- 
ful either  as  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans ;  and  ia  order  to  adjust  the 
matter  with  all  fairness,  I  sh9ll  confine  myse'i'  to  the  latter,  who 
were  much  more  generous  of  thp  two."  Here  In  Che  account  ^  and 
we  may  easily  believe  the  effect  i^  would  produce  amongst  gr^w^b- 
ling  Englishmen : — 

A  Bill  op  Romak  Gcia  ^\ni*t& 

Imprimis.  £  *.  d. 

For  fraukincense,  and  earthen  pots  to  bum  it  ^    •       .       •       •      4  lo   « 
A  bull  for  sacrifice   .......        •.8o9 

An  embroidered  garment 50    o    o 

A  crown  of  laurel    ......  f       \       o    o    a 

A  statute »    too    o    o 

A  trophy .%,8ooo 

A  thousand  copper  medals,  value  half-pence  a-piec^      •  .       a    x    8 

A  triumphal  arch .        %    Jao    o    o 

A  triumphal  car,  valued  as  a  modem  coach    ....  100    o    o 

Casqal  char^ea  at  the  triumph *       «  cjp    o    o 

/994  II  to 

A  Bill  of  Bkitish  Ingratitudb. 

Imprimis^  £ 

Woodstock 4o>ooo 

Blenheim •      aoQ,9oo 

Post-office  grant 100,000 

Mildenheim >         •       So^ooo 

Pictures,  jewels,  &c 60,000 

Pall-mall  grant,  &c •       .       •  .        .        stsoc«o 

Employments •••••.      100,000 

j^54o,ooe 

The  ministers  of  state,  who,  from  the  time  when  the  influence 
of  opinion  was  thought  of  importance  to  the  one  object  of  gaining 
or  holding  power,  have  directly  associated  themselves  with  public 
writers,  have  generally  made  mistakes  in  the  choice  of  their  literary 
allies.  The  authors  of  real  knowledge  and  ability  have  been  too 
proud  to  become  the  tools  of  a  government,  when  the  association 
has  been  considered  to  be  that  of  the  superior  with  the  inferior. 
The  hacks  only  would  take  the  great  man's  pay ;  and,  doing  his 
work  as  hirelings,  would  earn  for  themselves  and  their  employers  a 
fitting  measure  of  general  contempt  Not  so  was  the  connection 
oi  HaH^  apd  St.  |ohn  with  d^  great  apostate,  the   Reverattd 
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Jonaiban  Swift — of  all  party  writers  that  ever  really  itifliiexu:ed 
public  opinion,  the  most  unscrupulous,  the  most  unjust,  the  most 
uncharitable  ;  but  incomparaLly  the  most  able.  He  is  not  the  mere 
rhetorician  who  desires  to  manifest  his  own  cleverness.  Apparent- 
ly he  is  the  simplest  of  advocates  ;  speaking  nothing  but  his  own 
earnest  convictions,  and  employing  no  weapon  but  the  severest 
logic.  He  has  no  tricks  of  fence  to  exhibit  the  skin  that  can 
disarm  an  adversary  when  he  pleases.  He  does  disarm  him  at  once; 
beats  him  down  ;  strikes  the  poisoned  dagger  into  his  heart,  with- 
out tlie  slightest  compunction.  Against  such  a  combatant^  the 
genial  frankness  of  Steele,  the  amiable  decorum  of  Addison,  had 
no  chance.  The  Tories  secured  the  vicar  of  Laracor,  when  he 
came  up  to  London,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  1710,  deputed 
by  the  Irish  primate  and  clergy  to  obtain  a  remission  of  the  first 
6-uits  of  livings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English  Church.  He  cherish* 
cd  bitter  resentment  against  the  Whigs  for  not  having  given  him 
any  valuable  preferment.  "  The  Whigs  were  ravished  to  see  me, 
and  would  lay  hold  of  me  as  a  twig  while  they  are  drowning,  and  the 
great  men  making  me  their  clumsy  apologies.''  *  He  has  not  yet 
quite  separated  himself  from  his  old  friends.  He  dines  in  com- 
pany with  Addison  and  Steele.  He  writes  a  paper  for  the 
"Tatler."  He  is  entertained  by  Halifax,  but  refuses  to  drink  a 
toast  proposed  by  him,  "  the  resurrection  of  tlie  Whigs,"  unless  he 
would  add  "  their  reformation."  On  the  7th  of  October  he  dines 
with  Harley,  drinking  good  wine  for  two  liours,  and  for  two  hours 
they  were  alone ;  and  the  great  minister  charged  the  great  satirist 
to  come  to  him  often,  for  his  levee  was  not  a  place  for  friends  to 
come  to.  Still  he  keeps  up  his  old  intimacy  with  Steele  and 
Addison,  for  a  week  or  two ;  but  at  length  he  finds  party  had  so 
possessed  Mr.  Addison,  **  that  he  talked  as  if  he  suspected  me." 
Swift  professed  a  desire  to  use  his  new  Tory,  intimacies  to  retain 
Steele  in  one  of  his  employments,  he  having  been  turned  out  of  his 
place  of  Gazetteer  for  writing  a  "  Tader  "  against  Mr.  Hariey  some 
months  ago.  Mr.  Harley  does  not  approve  of  satire  when  it  is 
directed  against  himself.  We  turn  to  the  "Tatler,"  No.  191, 
which  lost  Steele  his  place  when  the  Tories  came  in,  and  we  find  it 
a  very  mild  satire  indeed,  describing  "  a  cimning  man  "  under  the 
name  of  Polypragmon,  who  "fears  the  imputation  of  want  of 
understanding  much  more  than  the  abuse  of  it;"  having  ^the 
monstrous  affectation  of  being  thought  artful."  The  description 
ef  Polypragmon  is  evidently  copied  from  the  life,  and  most  per- 
#eM  probably  knew  the  portraiture :  ^*  It  is  certain  F^}Yffif§p^^^ 
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does  all  the  ill  he  possibly  can,  but  pretends  to  much  more  than  he 
performs.  He  is  contented  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  hugs  himself 
in  his  closet,  that  though  he  is  locked  up  there  and  doing  nothing, 
the  world  does  not  know  but  that  he  is  doing  mischief.  To  favour 
this  suspicion,  he  gives  half-looks  and  shrugs  m  his  general  be- 
haviour, to  give  you  to  understand  that  you  don't  know  what  he 
means.  He  is  also  wonderfully  adverbial  in  his  expressions,  and 
breaks  off  with  a  perhaps  and  a  nod  of  the  head  upon  matters  of  the 
most  indifferent  nature."  A  wise  man  would  have  laughed  at  the 
satire  and  not  have  taken  a  miserable  revenge.  Swift  was  not 
one  who  would  be  content  to  wound  in  this  delicate  way.  Nor 
would  he  be  won  over  by  small  bribes.  The  Treasurer  and  the 
Secretary  have  found  out  his  weak  side :  "  It  is  hard  to  see  these 
great  men  use  me  like  one  who  was  their  betters,  and  the  puppies 
with  you  in  Ireland  hardly  regarding  me."*  Harley,  a  man  of 
second-rate  capacity ;  St.  John,  a  man  of  high  talent,  but  one  who 
possessed  his  faculties  chiefly  as  the  instruments  of  his  ambition ; 
made  Swift  their  tool  by  deference  to  his  intellectual  greatness. 
The  pride  of  intellect  is  a  higher  thing  than  the  pride  of  birth,  far 
higher  than  the  pride  of  wealth  ;  but  it  is  a  pride  that,  ill-regulated, 
degenerates  into  tyranny  and  uncharitableness.  It  did  not  pre- 
vent Swift  from  going  all  lengths  in  doing  what  was  really 
dirty  work,  that  any  of  the  pamphleteers  at  whom  he  sneers  as 
Grub-street  would  have  done  for  a  lower  price  than  he  set  on  his 
services.  A  bishopric  in  prospect  was  a  grander  thing  than 
an  immediate  fee  of  secret-service  money.  To  be  so  paid  was 
degrading.  Another  sort  of  price  was  a  just  reward  of  merit. 
Harley,  in  spite  of  his  blandishments  and  his  dinners,  mortally 
offended  Swift  by  offering  him  fifty  pounds ;  and  then  Swift  said, 
**  If  we  let  these  great  ministers  pretend  too  much,  there  will  be  no 
governing  them.^'f  .Swift  had  sold  himself  in  spite  of  his  pride. 
In  a  few  weeks  after  his  first  coquetting  with  "  these  great  minis- 
ters," the  "  Examiner,"  the  literary  organ  of  St.  John  and 
Harley,  is  handed  over  to  his  conduct ;  and  one  of  the  first  uses 
of  his  new  weapon  is  the  savage  attack  upon  Marlborough.  Of 
real  principle  in  his  junction  with  the  Tory  ministers  there  was  as 
little  as  there  was  any  real  love  for  religion  in  their  exuberant  zeal 
for  the  Church. 

The  Session  of  171 1  was  remarkable  for  the  passing  of  a  Statute 
which,  having  continued  as  law  for  a  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years, 
was  swept  away  by  a  brief  Act  of  repeal  in  1858.  The  Tory 
ministry  desired  to  propitiate  what  was  called  the  Country  Party, 
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by  bringing  in  a  Bill  by  which  every  knight  of  the  shire  was  to 
have  the  property  qualification  of  a  real  estate  of  six  hundred  a  year 
and  every  member  for  a  borough  a  similar  qualification  of  half  the 
value.  The  wealth  and  influence  of  that  large  portion  of  the 
community  employed  in  liberal  professions  and  in  commerce  were 
rapidly  increasing.  The  land-owners  and  agriculturists  had  not  yet 
discovered  that  capital  applied  to  improvements  in  cultivation  might 
yield  as  large  a  profit  as  capital  applied  to  the  extension  of  trade. 
The  landed  interest  would  not  bestir  itself  for  its  own  advantage  ; 
and  it  opened  its  half-shut  eyes  to  gaze  with  envy  and  dislike  upon 
tht  mercantile  interest  that  was  up  and  doing.  Burnet  says  of  the 
Qualification  Bill,  "  Our  gentry  was  become  so  ignorant  and  so 
corrupt,  that  many  apprehended  the  ill  effects  of  this  ;  and  that  the 
interest  of  trade,  which  indeed  supports  that  of  the  land,  would 
neither  be  understood  nor  regarded.  But  the  new  minister  resolved 
to  be  popular  with  those  who  promoted  it,  so  it  passed."  Like  all 
other  expedients  for  setting  the  interests  of  one  class  above  those 
of  another  class,  this  measure  for  making  the  land  paramount  was 
defeated  in  practice  by  fabricated  qualifications  at  which  all  parties 
connived ;  and  it  was  finally  repealed  as  utterly  useless  for  good  or 
evil,  beyond  the  encouragement  of  a  debasing  system  of  chicanery. 
Harley  laboured  hard  to  please  "  the  country  gentlemen  of  his 
party;"  *  but,  as  the  case  has  ever  been,  an  English  minister  has 
more  difficulty  with  his  violent  supporters  than  with  those  who  are 
thoroughly  adverse  to  him.  "  In  the  House  of  Commons  there 
appeared  a  new  combination  of  Tories  of  the  highest  form,  who 
thought  the  Court  was  yet  in  some  management  with  the  Whigs 
and  did  not  come  up  to  their  height,  which  they  imputed  to  Mr. 
Harley;  so  they  began  to  form  themselves  in  opposition  to  him."  f 
Lord  Nottingham,  at  a  conference  with  the  ministers,  which  is 
recorded  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  secretary  of  state,  urged  them  to 
prosecute  the  Whigs,  so  as  **  to  make  it  impracticable  for  them  ever 
to  rise  again."  They  said  "  the  queen  would  never  be  brought  into 
such  measures  ;  "  and  from  that  day  Nottingham  "  was  most  inde- 
fatigable in  persecuting  the  queen  and  all  her  servants,  with  all  the 
art  that  he  was  master  of."  J  Swift  saw  the  storm  coming :  **  the 
ministry  is  upon  a  very  narrow  bottom,  and  stands  like  an  isthmus 
between  the  Whigs  on  one  side  and  violent  Tories  on  the  other. 
They  are  able  seamen,  but  the  tempest  is  too  great,  the  ship  too 
rotten,  and  the  crew  all  against  them.*'  This  keen  looker-on  upon 
-  the  game  in  which  he  had  sometimes  to  fag  for  the  upper  boys, 
wrote,  on  the  14th  of  March,  the  above  dolorous  comment  upon 
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the  low  spirits  which  Harley  displayed.  Fonf  days  after,  an  event 
occurred  which  changed  the  face  of  affairs  as  regarded  Harlej. 
"  An  odd  accident,  that  had  been  alnaost  fatal,  proved  happy  to 
him."  ♦  On  the  8th  of  March  he  was  stabbed  at  a  sitting  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  assassin,  whom  Swift  calls  "  a  desperate  French 
Popish  villain,''  conferred  such  a  benefit  upon  Harley,  that  the 
partizans  of  his  rival  St  John  insisted  that  the  blow  was  meant  for 
the  Secretary  and  not  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
minister  who  had  to  bear  the  pain  had  a  lair  right  to  whatever  com 
pensations  were  to  follow.  But  it  seems  somewhat  unreasonable 
that  the  random  stroke  of  a  suspected  traitor  should  have  made  Mit 
Harley  earl  of  Oxford  and  lord  high  treasurer ;  and  to  use  the  words 
of  a  historian  of  these  times,  should  have  '*  blasted  tbe  hopes  of 
his  ministerial  rivals ;  fixed  his  presidency  in  the  cabinet ;  and  have 
given  firmness  to  an  administration  which  had  been  tottering  from 
inherent  jealousies  and  dissensions."  f  The  accident  which  pro- 
duced such  results  may  be  briefly  related.  The  marquis  de  Cms- 
card,  who  had  been  an  abb^  s^cuKer  in  France,  and  who  is  repre- 
sented as  having  committed  enormous  crimes  which  compelled  him 
to  fiy  his  country,  came  to  England ;  and  appears  to  have  had  a 
command  in  an  expedition,  in  1 707,  connected  with  the  discontent? 
of  the  Huguenots  in  the  Cevennes.  In  a  book  which  he  then 
published  he  calls  himself  '*  lieutenant-general  of  the  fo*'ces  gone 
upon  the  present  descent."  Burnet  says,  "  he  had  a  pension 
assigned  him  for  some  years,  but  it  did  not  answer  his  expense; 
so  when  he  was  out  of  hope  of  getting  it  increased,  he  wrote  to 
one  at  the  court  of  France,  to  offer  his  services  there."  J  His 
services  consisted  in  his  acting  as  a  French  spy.  Dartmouth  relates 
that  Guiscard  had  been  with  the  queen  on  the  evening  of  the  7th, 
**  and  nobody  in  the  outer  room  but  Mrs.  Fielding,  or  within  call 
but  Mrs.  Kirk,  who  was  commonly  asleep."  He  says,  "  if  Guiscard 
had  any  design  upon  the  queen,  his  heart  failed  Wm."  Very  mi«- 
terious  it  seems  that  such  a  person  should  have  had  access  to  the 
queen,  although  he  was  one  pf  St.  John's  boon  companions.  Her 
majesty  told  Dartmouth  that  *'  he  was  very  pressing  for  an  augmenta- 
tion of  his  i)ension ;  and  complained  that  he  was  ill  paid."  $  He 
was  arrested  in  St  James's  Park  on  the  morning  of  the  8th ;  for  a 
letter  which  he  had  written  having  been  opened  at  tlie  Post-office, 
his  communications  with  the  French  court  were  discovered.  He  was 
taken  to  the  office  where  the  Council  were  sitting ;  and  having  given 
up  his  sword,  he  contrived  to  S€;gr«te  ft  pei^kiufe  which  wfts  upon 
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the  table  ol  an  outer  roonu  Dartmouth,  wko  was  prcsearty  sa3r8, 
*^  He  behaved  himself  with  great  confidence  before  the  Council ; 
and  denied  everything,  till  he  had  shown  one  of  his  own  letters^ 
which  be  eadeavoured  to  snatch  out  of  lord  Harcourt's  band."  He 
asked  to  speak  in  private  with  St.  John,  vfho  very  wisely  refused. 
**  When,"  says  IXartmouth,  "  Mr.  St.  John  refused  to  speak  with  hin^ 
he  bent  down,  as  if  be  would  have  whispered  with  Mr.  Harley,  and 
gave  him  two  or  three  vk)lent  blows  upon  the  breast  before  any^ 
body  could  stop  him."  Harley  bleeding  rose  up ;  and  St.  Joha 
and  the  other  counsellors  drew  their  swords,  and  inflicted  many 
woonds  upon  the  assassin.  Swift,  in  his  Journal  of  the  1 7th,  writes, 
**  Gulscard  died  this  morning  at  two ;  and  the  coroner's  inquest  have 
foond  that  be  was  killed  by  bruises  received  from  a  mesf&enger,  so  to 
clear  the  cabinet-counsellors,  from  whom  he  received  his  wounds." 
What  a  sight  was  there  now  to  be  seen  in  London,  where,  of 
old,  "  not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver  *• 
to  gaze  upon  any  strange  beast.  ^  When  they  will  not  give  a  doit 
to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian."  * 
How  much  more  exciting  to  see  a  dead  French  Papist,  who  was 
killed  by  noble  English  Protestants !  '*  We  have  let  Gulscard  be 
buried  at  laat,  after  showing  him  pickled  in  a  trough  this  fort* 
night  for  two  pence  a-piece ;  and  the  fellow  that  showed  wouki 
point  to  his  body,  and  '  See,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  wound  that  was 
given  him  by  his  grace  the  duke  of  Ormond ;  and  this  is  the  wound, 
&c.,'  and  then  the  show  was  over,  and  another  aet  of  rabble  came 
in."  t  Both  Houses  went  up  with  an  Address  to  the  queen,  to  express 
how  deeply  they  were  affected  "  to  find  such  an  instance  of  invet* 
erate  malice  against  one  empk>yed  in  your  majesty's  council,  and 
so  near  your  royal  person ;  ajnd  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  his 
fidelity  to  your  majesty,  and  zeal  U>r  your  service,  have  drawn  upon 
him  the  hatred  of  all  the  abettors  of  popery  and  facticm."  Harley 
sk)wly  recovered.  When  he  attended  in  his  place  on  the  nth  c^ 
March,  the  Speaker  congratulated  him  upon  his  escape  and  rcstor« 
ation  to  health.  His  attempted  as^ssination  was  an  undeniable 
evidence  of  bis  extraordhiary  merits.  This  was  party-logic,  very 
^reeable  to  Harley,  but  not  equally  gratifying  to  one  who  had  a 
lurking  contempt  for  his  fortunate  brother  in  ofiice.  "  Mr.  St 
John  affected  to  say  in  several  companies  that  Gulscard  intended 
the  blow  a«:aiiwt  him."  Swift  adds,  "  I  am  apt  to  think  Mr.  St 
John  WIS  either  mistaken  or  mi*^informed.  However  the  matter 
was  thus  represented  in  the  weekly  paper  called  •  The  Examiner,' 
which  Mr.  St  John  perused  before  it  was  printed,  but  made  n» 
-  Temper."  ^u.m.  a.  t  Journal  g> Jtelb.  ^Uj^g ^^ 
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alteration  in  the  passage.  This  management  was  looked  upon  at 
least  as  a  piece  of  youthful  indiscretion  in  Mr.  St.  John ;  and  per- 
haps was  represented  in  a  worse  view  to  Mr.  Harley."  *  Strange, 
that  two  great  statesmen  should  have  their  "  first  misunderstand- 
ing "  about  the  honour  which  was  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon 
one  of  them  by  a  stab  from  a  French  spy !  Singular,  that  the  man 
of  the  greatest  intellect  in  that  period  of  political  dishonesty,  should 
grudge  the  White  Staff  and  a  Peerage,  to  him  who  had  the  lucky 
misfortune  to  have  a  penknife  blade  broken  upon  the  rib  beneath 
his  embroidered  waistcoat ;  and  should  envy  the  fulsome  addresses 
of  Parliament  about  papists  and  factions,  of  the  utter  falsehood  of 
which  he  was  perfectly  conscious.  Was  it  thus  ?  Swift  says,  "  I 
remember  very  well  that,  upon  visiting  Mr.  Harley  as  soon  as  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  be  seen,  I  found  several  of  his  nearest  rela- 
tives talk  very  freely  of  some  proceedings  of  Mr.  St.  John."  Was 
he  intriguing  to  be  first  minister — ^at  which  Swift  hints — during  the 
time  when  Harley's  recovery  was  somewhat  doubtful  ?  St.  John's 
great  power  and  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  its  best 
orator,  might  have  commanded  this,  without  seeking  to  assume  what 
Swift  terms  "  the  merit  "  of  Guiscard's  attempt  "  This  accident," 
says  Burnet,  "  was  of  great  use  to  Harley ;  for  the  party  formed 
against  him  was  ashamed  to  push  a  man  who  was  thus  assassinated 
by  one  that  was  studying  to  recommend  himself  to  the  court  of 
France."  It  averted  suspicion  from  the  secret  correspondence 
that  Harley  himself  was  carrying  on  with  that  court,  if  not  directly 
with  the  court  of  St  Germains.  St  John  would  be  equally  desirous 
to  have  the  same  cover  for  his  own  designs,  and  to  smother  the 
fact  mentioned  by  Dartmouth,  that  the  correspondence  of  Guiscard, 
which  was  read  at  the  Council,  contained  **  intelligence  which  few 
of  the  cabinet  had  any  knowledge  of  before  they  read  his  letters ; 
and  he  was  never  asked  who  he  had  it  from,  the  answer  being  evi- 
dent." St  John  was  doubtless  the  discloser  of  secrets  thus  pointed 
at.  A  clandestine  negotiation  for  peace  was  at  that  time  going 
forward  with  the  French  minister,  Torcy,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  St  John,  through  the  Abbd  Gautier,  whilst  the  queen 
was  made  to  pledge  herself  to  the  Dutch  government  that  no  step 
towards  a  pacification  should  be  taken  but  in  concert  with  them. 
How  far  St  John  was  at  that  time  concerned  in  the  schemes  which 
the  Jacobite  party  had  for  setting  aside  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and 
for  ])iinpjing  back  the  Pretender,  in  connection  with  these  advances 
for  peace,  is  a  matter  of  inference  from  his  subsequent  conduct 
^  It  is  remarked  by  sir  James  Mackintosh  in  one  of  bis  note-books 
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(we  know  not  on  what  authority)  that  the  first  fntrodtiction  of 
Bolingbroke  into  the  secret  negotiation  was  during  the  illness  of 
Harley  after  he  had  been  stabbed  by  Guiscard."  *  It  was  for  the 
interest  of  both  these  unscrupulous  ministers,  that  their  undoubted 
duplicity  to  the  Allies,  and  their  possible  treason  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, should  be  covered  by  the  pretence  that  each  was  meant  to  be 
assassinated  by  a  French  agent,  for  their  acal  and  fideKty  to  their 
sovereign  and  their  country.  They  became  rivals  even  for  the 
honour  of  this  miserable  delusion. 

The  attempt  of  Guiscard  upon  the  life  of  Harley  Jed  to  the 
passing  of  the  Statute,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  if  any  person 
or  persons  '*  shall  unlawfully  attempt  to  kill,  or  shall  unlawfully 
assault,  or  strike  or  wound,  any  person,  being  one  of  the  most 
honourable  Privy  Council  of  her  majesty,  her  heirs  or  successors, 
when  in  the  execution  of  his  office  of  a  Privy  Counsellor  in  Coun- 
cil, or  on  any  Committee  of  Council,  that  then  the  person  or  per- 
sons so  offending,  being  thereof  convicted  in  due  form  o£  law,  shall 
be  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  felons,  and  shall  suffer  death  as 
in  cases  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. "  t 

On  the  4th  of  March  Marlborough  left  England,  to  resume  his 
command  of  the  Allied  forces  in  the  Netherlands,  but  without  a 
remnant  of  the  political  power  which  had  once  been  entrusted  to 
him.  Yet  the  weakness  of  the  minbtry  had  induced  Harley  and 
Bolingbroke  to  relax  somewhat  in  their  hostility  to- the  great  gen- 
eral ;  and  Swift  evidently  had  his  cue,  when  he  wrote  thus  on  the  1 5th 
of  February :  "  Nobody  that  I  know  of  did  ever  dispute  the  duke  of 
Marlboroi^h's  courage,  conduct,  or  success;  they  have  been  always 
unquestionable,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  in  spite  of  the  malice  of  his 
enemies,  or  which  is  yet  more,  the  weakness  of  his  advocates.  The 
nation  only  wishes  to  see  him  taken  out  of  ill  hands,  and  put  in  bet- 
ter.'* J  Three  weeks  after  the  attempt  upon  Harley's  life,  St.  John 
wrote  a  letter  to  Marlborough,  full  of  professions  of  respect :  "  Your 
grace  may  be  assured  of  my  sincere  endeavours  to  serve  you ;  and 
I  hope  never  again  to  see  the  time  when  1  shall  be  obliged  to 
embark  in  a  separate  interest  from  you.*'  §  Marlborough  was  too 
experienced  in  the  value  of  such  professions  not  to  be  on 
his  guard.  He  wrote  to  beg  the  duchess  not  to  name  any  of 
the  ministers  in  her  letters  to  him,  all  of  which  he  had  certain 
assurance  that  they  opened.  "  The  concern  you  have  for  roe  must 
in  kindness  oblige  you  never  to  say  anything  of  them  which  may 
give  offence ;  since  whilst  I  am  in  the  service  I  am  in  their  power, 
especially  by  the  villainous  way  of  printing,  which  stabs  me  to 
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thek^art^'*  Thi9mor^ctn»aidi(»i»aeuitotisi«veh!idn^huni2Ui 
hicoBSfidtency.  "  The  villaioDQs  way  of  prlntteg''  was  ever  s  ter- 
ror to  tke  man  who  woidd  chai^tt  a  redoubt  wkh  th«  utttiost  600I- 
nesA*  '^  Papef^bvUeta  of  the  brain  "  were  ^  more  teitlble  to  htm 
than  a  volley  of  grape-shot.  But  Marlbonoogh  '▼ery  speedily  had 
far  more  serious-  embarrassmentai  than  xlm  discomfort  produced 
by  his  dreaded  eaemies,  the  London  pampMeteers.  The  emperor 
Joseph  was  attacked  by  aioaU-pbK,  aad  dtod  on  the  r^h  ^  April, 
in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  His  brother  <;haries  wwrfd  succeed  to 
the  hemcGtary  ddminioQa  ai  Aastria,  and  all  the  poKtit;aI  interests 
0i  Germany  would  toe  cxnrcentrated  upon  the  tflecHonto  the  empire- 
The  British  cabhtet  hisfeandy  sent  orders  t»  Marlb6rough  to  a>- 
opcratft  wi^  tbe  States  of  Hottand  and  with  Eugene,  iis  forward- 
ing the  eiectionof  the  Austnan  prince,  In  preference  to  that  Cff  the 
JoAg  of  Bavarian  Louis  aecretiypnomoted  the  same  t)b7ecft.  The 
governments  of  England  and  France  saw  that  the  greUt  <^ta^ 
cie  to  a  separate  peace  vftffAd  be  removed.  If  Chatles  were  elected 
emperor;  for  tbe  danger  t»  the  balaome  of  power  from  the 
emperor  being  king -of  Spain,  was  raaily  greater  than  tbe  danger 
of  the  crowBB  of  France  and  Spain  being  In  the  family  6f  the 
Bouffboots.  Peace  would  assuredly  arise  oat  of  theste  cemplica* 
tiods,  however  unwBting  flie  Austrian  family  might  be  to  withdraw 
their  pretensions  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Bvit  the  uncertainty 
of  the  future  was  too  great  to  cause  any  essential  dUFereftce  hi 
the  conduct  of  the  w^x  in  the.  Netberlands.  MarlbotKHigh  ne^r 
Stood  in  a  k^er  attitude  than  in  the  campaign  ai  1711.  The  ex- 
pected co-operation  of  Ptinoe  Eugene  in  the  command  of  the  allied 
troops  was  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  his  presence  on  the 
Upper  Rhine.  A  portion  of  the  British  i(>tee  was  withdrawn  from 
the  Netherkrads,  to  take  part  in  a  hopeless  renewal  of  the  war  in 
Spain,  or  to  be  seht  up<m  afi  itt^roncerted  expedition  agafnst  Que- 
bec. Marlborough,  iiaving  lost  the  favour  of  the  queen ;  distrusted 
and  hated  by  the  mtnlstry  ;  gt^wn  odious  in  the  eyes  6f  the  peo* 
pie  as  the  supposed  obstade  to  peace  and  relief  from  taxation ; 
went  about  the  performance  of  his  military  duties  witTi  a  vigor  and 
sagacity  truly  adtAlrftble.  Marshtil  Villars,  during  f he  preceding 
autumn  and  whiter,  had  constructed  a  series  of  fortified  Ihies, 
which  appeared  well  calculated  to  defy  any  interruption  of  the  Al- 
Mes  upon  the  Frendl  fronfiet.  They  were  boastfully  asserted  to 
be  the  He  plus  ultra  of  Marlborough.  The  French  army  was  also 
declared  to  be  far  stronger  than  that  of  the  Allies.  "The  mar- 
shal de  Villars  was  pleased  to  tell  my  trumpet  yesterday,  that  the 
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death  of  the  emperor  would  occasion  great  disorders  among  the 
Allies,  and  that  he  should  be  thirty  tliousand  stronger  than  we.** 
Thus  Marlborough  writes  to  Godolphin  on  the  4th  of  May ;  and 
adds,  **  II  their  superiority  be  as  great  as  he  says  it  will  be,  I 
should  not  apprehend  much  from  them,  but  that  of  their  being 
able  to  hinder  us  from  acting,  which,  to  my  own  particular,  would 
be  mortification  enough ;  for  since  constant  success  has  not  met 
with  approbation,  what  may  I  not  expect  when  nothing  Is  done  \  '  ♦ 
Marlborough  was  not  hindered  from  acting  by  the  French  superi- 
ority of  numbers,  or  by  their  impregnable  lines.  He  had  deter- 
mined to  invest  Boudiain  *,  but  to  do  this  ft  was  necessary  that  he 
should  pass  those  lines.  By  rapid  changes  of  position  ;  by  taking 
an  important  post  in  one  day,  and  suffering  the  enemy  to  concen- 
trate their  attention  by  its  recapture,  whilst  he  carried  forward  his 
ultimate  design ;  by  inducing  Villars  to  fancy  that  the  Allies  were 
about  to  give  him  battle,  and  then  suddenly  marching  away  at 
nightfall ;  this  wonderful  strategy  prodvced  a  result  as  great  as  if 
Marlborough  had  added  one  more  to  his  roll  of  victories.  On  the 
6th  of  August  he  wrote  to  secretary  St  Jdra  that  the  whole  army 
bad  passed  the  lines  on  the  previous  day,  and  were  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle.  The  reply  of  St.  John  offers  the  highest  tribute 
to  the  strategy  of  the  general :  *♦  My  lord  Stair  had  indeed  opened 
to  us  the  several  steps  which  your  grace  intended  to  take  in  order 
to  pass  the  enemy's  lines  im  one  part  or  other ;  it  was,  however, 
hard  to  imagine,  and  too  much  to  hope,  that  a  plam  which  consisted 
of  so  many  parts,  wherein  so  many  different  corps  were  to  co-ope- 
rate punctuidly  together,  should  entirely  succeed,  and  no  one  arti- 
cle fall  of  what  yoor  grace  had  projected.  I  most  heartily  con- 
gratelaite  with  3^aar  grace  on  this  great  event,  of  which  no  more 
needs,  I  think,  be  sakl  than  that  you  have  obtained,  without  losing 
a  man,  such  an  advantage  as  we  should  have  bought  with  the  ex- 
pense of  several  thousand  lives,  and  have  reckoned  ourselves  gain* 
ers.''  t  On  the  24th  of  August  Marlhoroagh  writes  to  St  John,  to 
apprise  him  of  }M  proceedings  in  the  siege  of  Bouchain.  The 
answer  of  the  -^cretary  is  again  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Marl- 
borough :  *♦  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  the  plan  of  the  situation 
of  both  armies,  which  your  grace  has  promised  to  send  me.  I  ex- 
pect hideed  that  ft  should  be  very  extraordinary,  since  I  believe 
there  1$  hardly  one  instance  of  an  inferior  army  posting  themselves 
so  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  siege  and  keep  the  communication  open 
with  their  own  country,  in  sight  of  an  enemy  so  much  superior."  t 
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On  the  14th  of  September,  the  successful  general  announces  to 
the  sceptical  secretary  that  the  difficulties  had  been  overcome- 
that  Bouchain  had  surrendered ;  "  Thus  you  see  a  place,  which  is 
of  such  consequence  to  either  party,  has,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
been  reduced  even  in  the  sight  of  a  superior  army,  that  has  left 
nothing  unattempted  towards  relieving  it,  and  who,  being  appre- 
hensive of  our  success,  have  for  some  days  past  been  burning  and 
destroying  all  the  forage  about  Quesnoy  and  Valenciennes  to  hin- 
der our  further  progress,  by  endeavouring  to  make  it  impossible  for 
us  to  subsist"  ♦ 

'  On  the  8th  of  October  Charles  of  Austria  was  elected  emperor 
of  Germany*  He  had  previously  left  Spain;  where,  although 
troops  were  sent  by  the  British  government,  nothing  was  done  to 
retrieve  the  disasters  of  the  previous  year.  In  England,  the  con- 
duct of  the  campaign  by  Marlborough  was  systematically  dispar- 
aged. He  was  assailed  for  not  having  taken  occasion  to  hazard 
battle  with  Villars ;  his  passage  of  the  French  lines  was  termed 
crossing  the  kennel ;  and  the  capture  of  Bouchain  was  called  the 
taking  of  a  dove-cot,  with  the  loss  of  sixteen  thousand  men.  Marl- 
borough was  writhing  under  these  attacks,  and  had  the  weakness 
to  write  to  Harley,  now  lord  Oxford,  complaining  that  he  "  shouki 
be  reviled  in  such  a  manner."  Oxford  replied  that  he  .was  him- 
self every  day  the  subject  of  some  libel  or  other;  and  says,  "  I 
would  willingly  compound  that  all  the  ill-natured  scribblers  should 
have  license  to  write  ten  times  more  against  me,  on  condition  that 
they  would  write  against  nobody  else."  f  St  John  informs  the 
queen  in  a  note  that  Marlborough's  chaplain.  Dr.  Hare,  bad  ^  pub- 
lished libels  against  your  majesty's  government ; "  and  is  particu- 
larly angry  against  a  sermon  preached  before  the  duke,  and  after- 
wards printed.  He  calls  it  '*  seditious."  It  merely  deprecated 
the  conclusion  of  a  precipitate  and  dishonourable  peace.  This 
was  the  sore  point  Oxford  and  St  John  had  for  some  time  been 
carrying  on  their  secret  negotiation  with  France  for  a  peace,  as  if 
England  were  the  sole  party ;  and  had  been  writing  to  Marlborough 
as  if  there  could  only  be  one  policy — that  of  vigorously  conducting 
the  war  till  a  general  peace  could  be  accomplished,  in  concert  with 
the  Allies.  They  knew  that  the  notion  which  Marlborough  and 
the  Allies  had  of  a  general  peace  was,  that  it  should  contain  a  pro- 
vision that  no  Bourbon  prince  should  ever  wear  the  crown  of 
Spain.  The  ministry  had  signed  a  preliminary  treaty  with  France, 
in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  crowds  of  France  and  Spain  should 
not  be  worn  by  the  same  prince.     It  would  be  easier  to  destroy 

*  Marlborough  DUpatches,  vol.  v.  p.  490.  C)\g\t\^(Ooijt^i4^i^^^i0 
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Marnx>rough  than  to  convert  him ;  and  the  ministers  vigorously 
set  about  his  destruction. 

The  army  went  into  winter-quarters,  and  Marlborough  came 
home,  landing  at  Greenwich,  on  the  17th  of  November.  He  heard 
that  London  was  in  some  confusion.  The  usual  procession  on  the 
birth-day  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  customary  to  bum  the 
effigies  of  the  pope,  the  devil,  and  other  illustrious  personages, 
was  conceived  by  the  ministry  to  be  as  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace  as  the  similar  procession  in  the  time  of  Titus  Oates.  *  A 
quantity  of  puppets  was  seized  in  a  house  in  Drury-lane,  on  the 
0%ht  of  the  1 6th;  one  of  which,  representing  the  lord  treasurer, 
was  a  fearful  libel.  "  I  am  assured,"  says  Swift,  "  that  the  figure 
of  the  devil  is  made  as  like  lord  treasurer  as  they  could.  It  was  a 
capital  occasion  to  get  up  a  squib  against  the  Whigs ;  and  the 
reverend  counsellor  of  the  Tories  says,  "  I  have  put  an  under- 
strapper upon  writing  a  twopenny  pamphlet,  to  give  an  account  of 
the  whole  design."  f  The  "  understrapper  "  was  the  great  ally  of 
the  lord  treasurer  and  the  secretary ;  and  one  object  of  the  two- 
penny pamphlet  is  clear  enough  from  this  passage  :  "  The  duke 
of  Marlborough  was  to  make  his  entry  through  Aldgate,  where  he 
was  to  be  met  with  the  cry  of  *  Victory  !  Bouchain !  the  lines,  the 
lines ! ' "  Marlborough  had  as  little  to  promise  himself  from  mob- 
favour  as  from  court-favour.  The  lines  and  Bouchain  were  worth- 
less to  his  inunediate  fame,  and  did  not  save  him  from  ungenerous 
reproach  in  the  highest  place.  The  parliament  was  opened  by  the 
queen  on  the  7th  of  December ;  and  the  application  of  the  opening 
words  of  her  speech  could  not  be  mistaken :  "  I  have  called  you 
together  as  soon  as  the  public  affairs  would  permit ;  and  I  am  glad 
that  I  can  now  tell  you,  that,  notwithstanding  the  arts  of  those  who 
delight  in  war,  both  place  and  time  are  appointed  for  opening  the 
treaty  of  a  general  peace."  In  the  debate  which  ensued,  Marlbor- 
ough spoke  with  an  animation  and  solemnity  which  rarely  marked 
his  course  in  parliamentary  proceedings.  The  queen  was  in  the 
House :  '^  He  could  declare  with  a  safe  conscience,  in  the  >  pres- 
ence of  her  majesty,  of  that  illustrious  assembly,  and  of  that  Su- 
preme Being,  who  is  infinitely  above  all  the  powers  upon  earth, 
and  before  whom,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  he 
must  soon  appear,  to  give  an  account  of  his  actions,  that  he  ever 
was  desiroiis  of  a  safe,  honourable,  and  lasting  peace  ;  and  that  he 
was  alwa3rs  very  far  from  any  design  of  prolonging  the  war  for  his 
own  private  advantage,  as  his  enemies  had  most  falsely  insinuated. 
That  his  advanced  age,  and  the  many  fatigues  he  had  undergone, 
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made  him  earnestly  wish  for  redrement  and  repose,  to  think  of 
eternity  the  remainder  of  liis  days  ;  the  rather,  because  he  had  net 
the  least  motive  to  desire  the  continuance  of  the  war,  having  been 
so  generously  rewarded,  and  had  honours  and  riches  heaped  upon 
him,  far  beyond  his  desert  and  expectation,  both  by  her  majesty 
and  her  parliaments.  That  he  thought  himself  bound  to  this  public 
acknowledgment  to  her  majesty  and  his  country,  that  he  should 
always  be  ready  to  serve  them,  if  he  could  but  crawl  along,  to  ob- 
tain an  honourable  and  lasting  peace ;  but  that,  at  the  same  time, 
he  must  take  the  liberty  to  declare,  that  he  could,  by  no  means, 
give  into  the  measures  that  had  lately  been  taken  to  enter  into  a 
negotiation  of  peace  with  France,  upon  the  foot  of  the  seven  pre- 
liminary articles ;  for,  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  rest  of 
the  Allies,  that  the  safety  and  liberties  of  EUirope  would  be  in  im- 
minent danger,  if  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  were  left  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon;  which,  with  all  humility,  and  as  he  thought 
himself  in  duty  bound,  he  had  declared  to  her  majesty,  whom  he 
had  the  honour  to  wait  on  after  his  retiu'n  from  Holland ;  and, 
therefore,  he  was  for  inserting  in  the  Address  the  Clause  offered 
by  the  carl  of  Nottingham."  ♦  The  amendment  of  Nottingham 
was  to  the  effect  "  that  no  peace  could  be  safe  or  honourable  to 
Great  Britain,  or  Europe,  if  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  were  al- 
lotted to  the  House  of  Bourbon."  The  amendment  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  sixty-two  against  fifty-four.  A  similar  amendment 
in  the  Commons  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty4wo  against  a  hundred  and  six.  In  the  Address  of  the  lower 
House  to  the  queen,  the  feeling  against  Marlborough  was  kept  up 
by  an  especial  reference  to  **  the  arts  and  devices  of  those  who, 
for  private  views,  may  delight  in  war." 

The  ministers  of  queen  Anne  put  a  falsehood  into  her  mouth 
in  her  answer  to  the  Address  of  the  Lords :  ^'  I  should  be  sorry 
any  one  could  think  I  would  not  do  my  utmost  to  recover  Spain 
and  the  West  Indies  from  the  House  of  Bourbon."  The  ministe- 
rial duplicity  was  a  result  of  the  terror  which  they  felt  at  their 
probable  ejection  from  power,  and  at  the  prospect  of  Whig  r^ 
Yenge  upon  ikat  discovery  of  their  clandestine  dealings  with  France. 
Swift  has  related  that  the  most  bitter  pf  their  opponents,  the  earl  of 
Wharton,  '*  was  observed  in  the  House  to  smik,  and  put  his  hands 
to  his  neck  when  any  of  the  ministry  was  speaking,  by  which  he 
would  have  it  understood  that  some  heads  were  in  danger*"  f 
Swift  begged  St.  John  to  send  him  abroad  "  before  a  change."  He 
sayg,  ^'  I  took  him  aside  after  dinner,  told  him  how  I  had  served 
*  '*  PawfiMBcnMry  HitMiy/'  voU  vi.  col.  1038.       f  **  Four  Lut  Yarn  of  Qomn  Anno/* 
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Unfri,  aad  had  a^wd  n^  reward,  but  thought  I  might  ask  stoh 
rity.''  ♦  We  doubt  if  he  was  altogether  in  a  jocular  mood,  wheti 
he  thtt«  manifested  his  fears  to  Oxford:  *^I  told  lord-treasurer  1 
should  have  the  advantage  of  him ;  for  he  would  lose  his  head,  and 
I  shcMild  only  be  hanged,  and  so  carry  my  body  entire  to  the 
grave.**  t  t*arty-hatreds  were  becoming  so  intense,  that  heading 
and  hanging  were  not  altogether  out  of  the  question.  But  lord- 
treasurer  and  secretiary  kept  their  places,  and  with  their  majority 
in  the  Commons,  and  theh*  better  management  of  the  queen — who 
had  been  somewhat  impatient  of  their  attempts  to  govern  her — 
they  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  mode  in  which  they  could  best 
damage  and  destroy  their  adversaries.  Marlborough  was  the  first 
victhn.  The  "  falcon  "  Churchill,  was  "  hawk'd  at  and  killed  »•  by 
••the  mousing  owl,**  Hariey.  On  the  31st  of  December,  the  fol- 
lowing entry  was  made  in  the  minutes  of  the  Cabhiet  Council : 
"  Being  informed  that  an  information  against  the  duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough was  laid  befbre  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  public  accounts,  her  majesty  thought  fit  to  dismiss  him  from 
aH  his  employments,  that  the  matter  might  undergo  an  impartial 
investigation."  The  prehide  to  "  an  impartial  investigation  "  was 
to  kxul  the  object  of  it  with  disgrace.  On  the  ist  of  January, 
Swift  enters  in  his  Jovma),  *'  Marlborough  is  turned  out  of  all. 

If  the  ministry  be  not  sure  of  a  peace,  I  shall  wonder 

at  th»  step,  and  do  not  approve  it  at  best.  The  queen  and  lord 
treasurer  mortally  hate  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  to  that  he 

owes  his  feUl,  more  than  to  hU  other  faults Opinion  is 

a  maghty  matter  in  war,  and  I  doubt  the  French  thmk  it  impossible 
to  conquer  an  army  that  he  leads,  and  our  soldiers  think  the  same ; 
and  how  far  even  this  step  may  encourage  the  French  to  play 
tricks  with  us,  no  one  knows."  The  one-sided  pamphleteer  could 
think  impartially  in  the  privsite  record  of  his  feelings  and  opinions. 
The  information  a^hkst  the  duke  of  Marlborough  would,  in 
another  generation,  have  properly  consigned  a  great  public  servant 
to  the  lowest  depth  cf  ignominy,  and  have  Called  for  exemplary 
punishment.  He  was  an  avaricious  man ;  he  clutched  at  all  the 
gold  he  could  safely  touch,  and  he  kept  it  lightly  buttoned  up,  to 
his  own  undisguised  satisfaction.  Peterborough  measured  his 
character  pretty  accurately,  when,  being  mistaken  by  a  truculent 
mob  for  Marlborough  in  the  wane  of  his  popularity,  he  exclaimed, 
*<  I  am  xK>t  the  duke,  and  I  will  prove  it.  1  have  only  five  guineas 
m  my  pocket,  and  you  shall  have  them."  Bxxt  Marlborough  was 
too  cautioas  to  serte  upon  perquisites  and  appropriate  funds  for 
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which  he  had  not  strict  precedent.  The  charges  against  him  were 
under  too  heads,  and  were  declared  established  by  large  majorities 
in  the  House  of  Commons :  i.  f*  That  the  taking  several  sums  of 
money,  annually,  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  from  the  contractors 
for  furnishing  the  bread  and  bread  waggons  in  the  Low  Countries, 
was  unwarrantable  and  illegaL"  This  charge  against  him  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  duke  beforp  he  returned  to  England  in 
November,  and  he  at  once  wrote  to  the  Commissioners  of  public 
accounts,  not  denying  the  information  which  sir  Solomon  de 
Medina  had  given  them,  that  he  had  made  such  payments,  but 
saying,  **  this  is  no  more  but  what  has  been  allowed  as  a  perquisite 
to  the  general,  or  commander-in-chief,  of  the  army  in  the  Low 
Countries,  even  before  the  Revolution,  and  since."  He  added  his 
assurance  that  whatever  had  been  so  received  had  been  "con- 
stantly employed  for  the  service  of  the  public,  in  keeping  secret 
correspondence,  and  getting  intelligence  of  the  enemy^s  motions 
and  designs."*  The  second  resolution  of  the  Commons  was, 
"  that  the  deduction  of  2^  peV  cent  from  the  pay  of  the  foreign 
troops  in  her  majesty's  service,  is  public  money,  and  ought  to  be 
accounted  for."  Marlborough,  in  his  letter  to  the  Commissioners, - 
had  anticipated  this  second  charge,  by  informing  them  that,  as  the 
plenipotentiary  of  William  IIL,he  had  negotiated  with  the  foreign 
states,  that  2}i  per  cent,  should  be  deducted  from  the  pay  of  their 
troops,  to  cover  all  charges  for  secret  service ;  and  that  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  command,  the  queen,  by  warrant,  authorized  his 
receipt  of  the  same  per-centage,  which  he  had  strictly  applied  "  tor 
procuring  timely  and  good  advices."  The  question  of  Marl- 
borough's criminality  may  long  remain  an  open  one.  But  we  can- 
not have  a  stronger  proof  of  the  growth  of  good  government,  than 
the  certainty  th^ijt  no  such  temptation  to  dishonesty  could  now  be 
presented  to  any  high  public  servant ;  and  that  no  one  who  has 
now  thd  conduct  of  civil  or  military  affairs  would  incur  the  fearful 
responsibility  of  disbursing  large  sums  of  money  without  being 
accountable  for  them.  Marlborough's  defence  was  certainly  very 
incomplete,  as  judged  by  the  opinions  of  our  own  times ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  satisfied  all  but  the  furious  partizans  of  the  ministry 
to  whom  his  high  influence,  especially  in  foreign  .courts,  was  a 
serious  obstacle  to  their  policy.  When  the  queen  dismissed  him 
by  an  insulting  letter,  he  boldly  replied  he  would  not  "join  in  the 
counsel  of  a  man  who,  in  my  opinion,  puts  your  majesty  upon  all 
manner  of  extremities.  And  it  is  not  my  opinion  only,  but  the 
opinion  of  all  mankind,  that  the  friendship  of  France  must  needs 

•  Coxe  vol  vi.  p.  114.      Digitized  by  ^OUg It: 
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be  destruclive  to  your  majesty,  there  l)eing  in  that  court  a  root  of 
enmity,  irreconcileable  to  your  majesty*s  government,  and  the 
religion  of  these  kingdoms."  * 

The  discomfiture  of  the  ministry  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
stopped  from  going  farther,  by  a  bold  but  dangerous  manoeuvre. 
They  created  twelve  new  peers.  Lord  Dartmouth  has  given  an 
interestins^  account  of  what  came  to  his  knowledge  with  regard  to 
this  measure : — **  I  was  never  so  much  surprised  as  when  tlie 
queen  drew  a  list  of  twelve  lords  out  of  her  pocket,  and  ordered 
me  to  bring  warrants  for  them ;  there  not  having  been  the  least 
intimation  before  it  was  to  be  put  in  execution.  I  asked  her,  if 
she  designed  to  have  them  all  made  at  once.  She  asked  me,  if  I 
had  any  exceptions  to  the  legality  of  it.  I  said,  no  ;  but  doubted 
ver}'  much  of  the  expediency,  for  I  feared  it  would  have  a  very  ill 
efFect  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  no  good  one  in  the  kingdom. 
She  said,  she  had  made  fewer  lords  than  any  of  her  predecessors, 
and  I  saw  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  Whigs  were  resolved 
to  distress  her  as  much  as  they  could,  and  she  must  do  what  she. 
could  to  help  herself.  I  told  her,  I  wished  it  proved  a  remedy  to 
what  she  so  justly  complained  of,  but  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  tell 
her  my  apprehensions,  as  well  as  execute  her  commands.  She^ 
thanked  me,  and  said,  she  liked  it  as  little  as  I  did,  but  did  not 
find  that  anybody  could  propose  a  better  expedient.  I  asked  lord 
Oxford  afterwards,  what  was  the  real  inducement  for  taking  so 
odious  a  course,  when  there  were  less  shocking  means  to  have 
acquired  the  same  end.  He  said,  the  Scotch  lords  were  grown  so 
extravagant  in  their  demands,  that  it  was  high  time  to  let  them  see 
they  wer.  not  so  much  wanted  as  they  imagined ;  for  they  were 
now  come  to  expect  a  reward  for  every  vote  they  gave."  f  There 
was  no  decided  notice  taken  of  this  proceeding  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Lord  Wharton  took  occasion  to  say  one  of  the  humourous 
things  recorded  of  an  age  of  humourists.  He  asked  one  of  the 
twelve  new  peers  whether  they  voted  by  their  foreman. 

The  opposition  of  the  Peers  being  in  some  degree  disarmed  by 
this  new  creation,  and  the  Commons  being  decidedly  with  the 
ministry,  the  queen  sent  a  message  to  Parliament  on  the  17th  of 
January,  which  contained  the  important  announcement  that  "  her 
majesty's  plenipotentiaries  are  arrived  at  Utrecht ;  and  have  begun, 
in  pursuance  of  their  instructions,  to  concert  the  most  proper  ways 
of  procuring  a  just  satisfaction  to  all  in  alliance  with  her,  according 
to  their  several  Treaties,  and  particularly  with  relation  to  Spain 
and  t.e  West  Indies." 
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NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  constant  references  in  historical  works  to  the  Treaties  be- 
tween nations,  which  are  briefly  mentioned  as  "  The  Peace  of  Rys- 
wick,"  "  The  Partition  Treaties,"  « The  Peace  of  Utrecht,"  &c., 
&c.,  have  induced  us  to  reprint  the  following  Table,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Companion  to  the  Almanac  for  1831,"  a  work  edited 
by  the  author  of  the  "  Popular  History  of  England."  The  present 
Table  is  brought  down  to  the  Alliance  of  Vienna,  1731,  and  it  will 
be  continued  to  a  more  recent  period,  in  a  subsequent  Volume. 


A  Chronological  Table  0/  the  more  Important  Treaties 
between  the  principal  civilized  Nations  j  with  Notices  of  the 
Wars  and  other  Events  ixjith  which  they  are  connected: 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Fourteenth  Century, 

EDWARD  II. 

1326  War  between  England  and  France,  on  the  subject  of  a  loitress  in  Guienne,  which 

Edward  II.  daimed  as  his  of  r^t. 

EDWARD  III. 

1327  Peace  between  Robert  Bruce  and  Edward  III.    The  independence  of  Scotland  ao 

knowledged* 
X336  Edward  III.  renews  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  enters  into  a  league 

with  the  revolted  Flemings. 
1356  The  Gennan  Constitution,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Golden  BuU,  sanctioned  ;  and 

the  mode  of  electing  the  emperor  determined. 
1360  May  8  :  peace  concluded  with  France,  at  Bretigny  near  Chartres,  whereby  England 

retained  Gascony  and  Guienne,  acquired  Saintonge,  Agenois,  Pcrigord,  Limwiin, 

Bigorrc,  Angoumois,  and  Rovergne,  and  renounced  her  pretensions  to  Maine,  An* 

jou,  Touraine,  and  Normandy  ;  England  was  also  to  receive  3,000,000  crowns,  and 

to  release  king  John,  who  had  been  long  prisoner  in  Londoiw- 
1370  War  recommenced  between  France  and  England. 

RICHARD  IL 

1381  Peace  ratified  between  Venice  and  Genoa. 

T385  The  French  united  with  the  Scotch  against  England,  upon  which  Ridiard  II.  in- 
vaded Scotland  and  burnt  Edinburgh. 
1390  Sultan  Bajazet  ratified  a  treaty  with  the  Greek  emperor,  John  Palaeologus. 

HENRY  IV. 

1412  Henry  IV.  of  England  leagued  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  Pnmoe^in  oitlei 
to  oppose  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Digitized  by  VjOO^  IL 
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HENKY  V.     . 

1415  Ai^tist :  Henry  V.  of  England  commences  war  against  France. 

1420  May  2 1  :  Trtaty  of  Troyts  between  England,  France,  and  Bui^g^ndy,  whereby-  it 
was  stipulated  that  Henry  V.  should  marry  Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  be 
appointed  regent  of  France,  and  after  the  death  of  Charles  should  inherit  the 
crown< 

HENRY  VI. 

1423  Treaty  between  England  and  Buiigandy. 

1435  September  aa  :  Treaty  ^  Arras  \ttX:tKita.  France  and  Burgundy.    Several  towns 

annexed  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy. 
t439  The  Praa^ntat'c  Sanction  settled  in  France,  regulating  the  election  of  b«rfi<q)e,  and 

raoderatint;  the  i?ower  of  the  pope. 
1453  The  first  alliance  entered  into  between  the  French  and  Swiss. 

EDWARD  IV. 

1464  A  lea^^csey  dengnated  "  For  the  ^ttHic  good^**  formed  between  the  dukes  of  Batw 

gond/,  Brittany,  and  Bourbon,  and  others,  against  Louis  XI.  of  France. 

1465  Treaty  0/  Cat^flam^  between  Louis  XI.  and  the  chiefs  of  the  above  league.    Nor* 

mandy  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Berri. 
if68  Loois  X(.  having  placed  himself  in  the  power  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  forced 

to  sign  a  treaty  at  Peronne,  confirming  those  of  Arras  aocTConflans,  with  soma 

other  stipulations. 
474  Peace  concluded  between  Edward  IV.  of  England  and  Louis  XI.  of  France. 
1475  The  Peace  of  Picquignu 

1475  Charles  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  French  king,  but  speed- 

ily afterwards  leagued  s^nst  him  with  Edward  IV.  of  England,  and  the  duke  of 
Brittany.  Louis  XL,  on  the  other  hand;  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Switzcrs, 
and  succeeded  ultimately  in  becoming  an  ally  of  England,  which  tmexpected  change 
determined  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  conclude  a  truce  at  Vennns  for  nine  years. 

1476  Charles  of  Burgundy  commenced  war  against  the  Switzers,  in  which  he  eventually 

lost  his  life. 
148a  The  Treaty  of  Arras^  between  Maximilian  of  Austria,  the  husband  of  Mary  of 

Burgundy,  and  Louis  XI.  of  France,  whereby  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  former, 

was  e^wused  to  the  dauphin,  son  of  the  latter,  mth  Artois  and  Burgundy  as  a 

do^Ty. 
J48;e  Peace  concluded  at  Edinburgh  between  England  and  Scotland* 

HENRY  VII. 

X494  War  commenced  by  France  for  the  possession  of  Naples,  bequeathed  to  the  king  by 

Charles  du  Maine,  which  was  opposed  by  the  pope,  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain* 

the  Venetians,  and  tlie  duke  of  Milan — France  being  ultimately  forced  to  abaadon 

her  claim. 
1497  Treaty  between  England  and  Scotland,  by  which  Perkin  Warbeck  was  compelled  to 

quit  the  latter  kingdom. 
15P1    Treaty  between  Louis  XI L  of  France  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  for  the  kingdom  of 

Ni5>ie^  :  th'.s  partition,  however,  gave  rise  to  a  war  between  those  powers,  and 

eventml'v  Naples  remained  in  possession  of  Spain. 
1903  December  10  :  the  League  of  Cambray  against  the  Republic  of  Venice,  comprising 

the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain.    Venice  forced  to  cede 

to  Spain  her  possessions  in  the  kmgdom  of  Naples. 

HENRY  VIIL 

i5fo  TTofy  Leatrtie  aitafnst  Louis  XIL  of  France.  Digitized  by  GoOQIc 

1514  France  obliged  t »  sue  for  peace,  which  was  obtained  from  the  pope,  by  prorfii^hg  to 
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abolish  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  ;  irom  the  king  of  Spain,  by  nniting  his  | 

the  duke  of  Ferrara,  to  Ren^,  daughter  of  the  king  of  France ;  and  from  Ei^and, 

by  Louis  XII.  espousing  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII. 

1515  On  the  accession  of  Frauds  I.,  a  war  was  commenced  by  France  for  the  recovery  of 

the  Milanese. 

1516  August  i6  :  the  Treaty  0/  Noyon, 

1 52 1  Edict  0/  Wormsy  proscribing  Luther  and  his  adherents. 

1521  First  war  between  France  and  Charles  V. ;  France  endeavouring  to  reinstate  Henry 
d'AIbret  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre. 

1 52 1  The  emperor  Charles  V.  prevailed  upon  Henry  VIII.  to  declare  war  against  France. 

1522  War  commenced  between  France  and  Scotland,  and  also  between  France  and  Eng- 

land. 
152$  A  treaty  concluded  between  Francis  I.  and  Eneland. 

1526  Francis  I.,  to  release  himself  from  captivity,  signed  a  treaty  with  Charles  V^  sur- 

rendering Burgundy,  Artois,  Flanders,  &c.,  and  renouncing  all  pretensions  to 
•Italy. 

1527  Second  war  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.    The  pope  taken  prisoner  at  Rome. 
1527  A  treaty  of  mutual  obligation  entered  into  between  F*rance  and  England  ;  and  in 

the  same  year  a  fresh  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  war  into  Italy  to  restore 
the  pope  to  liberty. 

J  529  August  5  :  the  Peace  0/  Cambray. 

1529  December  :  the  League  of  Smalcaldxn  Franconia,  entered  into  between  the  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg  and  other  princes  of  Germany,  in  defence  of  Protestantism. 

1532  June  23  :  a  new  treaty  of  alliance  ratified  between  the  kings  of  England  and  France. 

1532  August  2  :  the  Treaty  of  Nuremberg  ratified. 

1536  Third  war  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  for  possession  of  Milan. 

1538  June  18 :   Treaty  of  Nice  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V. 

1 54 1  Fourth  war  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V. 

154a  Henry  VIII.  of  England  attacked  Scotland,  in  order  to  force  an  alliance  between 
the  young  queen  Mary  and  his  son  prince  Edward,  which  was  terminated  by  a 
peace  the  following  year.  This  a^empt  was  as  unsuccessfully  renewed  in  1547, 
after  the  accession  of  Edward  VI. 

1544  League  between  England  and  the  emi^eror  Charles  V.  against  France  ;  shortly  after 
which  peace  was  concluded  with  France,  and  signed  at  Cressy  in  Valois. 

EDWARD  VI. 

1548  May  15  :  the  Interim  granted  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  the  Protestants  of  Ger* 

many. 

1549  Peace  ratified  between  France  and  England.    Boulogne  restored  to  France. 

1551  October  5 :  Treaty  of  Friedwald,  between  France  and  the  Protestant  princes  of 

Germany. 
155a  January  15  :  Treaty  of  Chambord,  confirming  the  League  between  France  and  the 

Protestant  princes  of  Germany. 
155a  Augtist  12  :    Treaty  0/  Passau^  ratified  between  Charies  V.  and  the  Protestant 

princes  of  Germany.    Freedom  of  religion  established. 

MARY. 

'554  Treaty  of  Naumburgt  between  Augtistus  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  deposed  elector, 

John  Frederic — the  electorate  to  descend  to  John  Frederic  and  his  heirs,  in  default 

of  heirs  male  of  Augustus. 
155s  Peace  of  Religion^  concluded  at  Augsburg, — a  confirmation  of  the  treaty  of  Passau, 

establishing  the  free  exercise  of  the  ProtesUnt  religion. 
1556  England  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Spain  against  France. 
i5S8  February :  the  French  took  Calais,  which  had  been  in  the  pos^enpc^  9l>^  Englisb 

since  1347.  Digitized  by 
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ELIZABETH. 

»559  'Ptact  of  Chateau  Cambresis^  between  France,  Spain,  and  FledmonL  Franco 
ceded  Savoy,  Corsica,  aud  nearly  200  forts  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries. 

1560  Peace  ratified  between  England,  France,  and  Scotland. 

1561  Treaty  0/  WUna^  between  the  Northern  Powers. 

1562  The  French  Protestants  having  had  recourse  to  arms,  Elizabeth  sent  over  succours 

to  their  assistance. 

1563  War  between  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

J5&«  April  29  :  i>eace  ratified  between  France  and  England. 
1570  Peace  of  St.  Germain. 

1570  December  13  :  Peace  0/ Stettin^  between  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

1571  Spain,  Venice,  and  the  pope,  combine  against  the  Turks,  who  were  endearouring  to 

subdue  Cyprus. 

1572  Peace  concluded  between  F.ngland  and  France. 

1576  The  United  States  of  the  Netherlands  send  deputies  to  the  Hague,  who  declare 
•  Philip  II.  divested  of  his  principality,  and  appoint  William,  prince  of  Orange,  for 
their  governor  or  stadtholder. 

1576  November  8 :  Pacification  0/  Ghent ^  by  which  foreign  troops  were  expelled  from 
the  Netherlands  and  the  Inquisition  abolished. 

1576  The  League  begins  in  France. 

'S79  January  22  :  the  Union  0/  Utrecht^  formed  by  Holland,  Utrecht,  Zealand,  Fries- 
land,  and  Guelderland,  by  which  the  republic  of  Holland  was  constituted.  Overys- 
sel  joined  in  1580,  and  Groningen  in  1594. 

J 595  War  declared  by  France  against  Spain. 

159s  May  18  :  Peace  0/  Teusin^  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  which  powers  had  been  at 
war,  with  an  interval  of  seven  years*  truce,  from  1572. 

159S  May  2  :  peace  ratified  at  Vervins  between  France  and  Spain  ;  Spain  restores  her 
conquests  of  Calais,  Amiens,  &c. 

JAMES  I. 

1603  A  treaty  between  James  I.  of  England  and  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  order  to  sup* 

port  the  States  General  against  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  ol  Austria. 

1604  August  iS:  peace  between  England  and  Spain  ratified. 

1609  April  4 :  the  truce  of  12  years  between  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch. 

1610  Treaty  0/ Haliet  between  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  Empire. 
1610  League  0/  iVikmbourgf  between  the  Catholic  princes  of  the  Empire. 

1613  Peace  o/St&rdd,  concluding  a  war  of  two  years  between  Sweden  and  Denmark. 
1619  Peace  between  France  and  Spain  ;  marriage  of  Louis  XIII.  with  Anne  of  Austria, 
infanta  of  Spain. 

1619  September  5  :  the  elector  palatine,   Frederic  V.,  son-in-law  of  James  I.,  accepted 

the  crown  of  Bohemia  offered  to  him  by  the  Protestant  states.    This  was  the  bepn- 
ning  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

1620  July  3  :  Peace  0/  Ulm^  by  which  Frederic  V.  1o«t  Bohemia. 
1632  Conquest  of  the  Palatinate,  by  the  eni|ieror  Ferdinand  II. 

1635  Danish  period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  Christian  IV.  became  the  head  of 

the  Protestant  party.    Treaty  between  Denmark,  England,  and  Holland. 

CHARLES  1. 

1636  League  of  the  Swedes,  Dutch,  and  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  against  the 

emperor. 
i6a7  War  commenced  by  England  against  France,  in  favour  of  the  distressed  French 

Protestants. 
s6>9  War  commenced  by  the  king  of  France  against  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain,  and 

the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the  duke  of  Nevers  to  the  territory  ol 

Bfantua.  Digitized  by  V^OO^K^ 
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X629  April  14 :  peace  ratified  with  Fruce. 

1629  May  22:  Peace  o/LuAecA,  between  the  emperor  and  kmg  o£  Denmark. 

1630  France  joined  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  Gustavos  Adolphus  of  Sweden, 

and  Holland,  against  the  house  of  Austria,  in  Germany  and  Spain. 
1630  England  also  acceded  to  the  above  alliance,  with  a  view  of  procuring  the  restoratkm 

of  the  elector  palatine. 
1630  Jutie  24 .  Suiedisk  period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  Gustavns  Adolphw 

made  a  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Rtigen. 
1630  October  13 :  Peace  0/ RatisboHy  between  France  and  the  emperor ;  terminating  tbt 

war  lor  the  Mantuan  succession. 

1630  November  27 :  peace  proclaimed  between  England  and  Spain^ 

163 1  January  13:  subsidizing  alliance  of  France  with  Sweden. 

163*  April:  AUtance  of  Leipxig^  between  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Protestant 

princes. 
163 1  Treaty  0/ ChUrascoyh^  ^9^v^  the  duke  of  Nevers  finally  takes  pooaession  of  lus 

Mantuan  territories. 
1633  March  :   Treaty  o/Heilbron^  between  Sweden  and  the  Northern  Protestant  States 

.    of  Germany,  after  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
1635  February  28:  alliance  between  France  and  Holland. 

1635  May  30:  Peace  of  Prague  between  the  emperor  and  the  elector  of  Saxony. 
1635  May  19:  war  declared  by  France  against  Spain.    France  entered  actively  into  the 
Thirty  Years*  War,  forming  the  French  period, 

1640  Civil  wars  in  England  conunenced ;  the  Scotch  army  take  Newcastle. 

164 1  The  duke  of   Braganza,  having  been  declared  king  of  Portugal,  entered  into  an 

alliance  with  France,  m  their  contest  against  Spain. 

1648  January  30:  Peace  of  Munster  between  Spain  and  the  Dtttch.  Independence  of 
Holland  fully  recognised. 

1648  October  24:  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  signed  at  Munster  and  at  Osnabuig,  between 
France,  the  emperor,  and  Sweden  ;  Spain  continuing  the  war  against  France.  By 
this  peace  the  principle  of  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe  was  first  recognised ; 
Alsace  given  to  France,  and  part  of  Pomerania  and  some  other  districts  to  Sweden ; 
the  elector  palatine  restored  to  the  Lower  Palatine  ;  the  civil  and  political  rights 
ol  the  Gennan  states  established  j  and  the  independence  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion recognised  by  Germany. 

COMMONWEALTH. 

165 1  October:  war  commenced  between  the  English  Commonwealth  and  the  Dntdi' 

1654  April  5 :  peace  ratified  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Commonwealth  of  England. 

1655  November  3 :  articles  of  peace  signedljctween  England  and  France. 

1656  February  15 .  Spain  declared  war  against  England. 

1656  November  10 :    Treaty  qf  Liebau^  which  annulled  the  feudal  subjection  of  the  duchy 

of  Prussia  to  the  crown  of  Sweden. 

1657  March  23 :  treaty  of  alliance  between  England  and  France  against  Spain. 

1657  May  27 :  alliance  of  Vienna  between  Poland,  Denmark,  and  the  emperor,  against 

Sweden. 
1659  May  21 :    Treaty  of  the  ffagtte  between  England,  France,  and  Holland,  to  maintain 

the  equilibriimi  of  the  North 

1659  November  7  :  peace   concluded  between   France  and  Spain,  by  the   Treaiy  of  the 

Pyrenees ;  Spain  yielding  Roussillon,  Artois,  and  her  rights  to  Alsace ;  and 
France  ceding  her  conquesU  in  Catalonia,  Italy,  &c,  and  engaging  not  to  assist 
Portuj^l. 

1660  May  3 :  the  Peace  ofOliva  ratified  between  Sweden,  Pohmd,  Prussia,  and  the  em. 

peror.     Esthonia  and  Livonia  Riven  up  to  Sweden. 
1660  September:  a  proclamation  issued  at  London  for  the  cessation  of  hostiKties  witk 
bpain. 

1660  May  27:  ^'«^e/^C«7A«*,^^  between  Sweden  and  Denmark.  ^OOglt: 
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CHARLES  IL 
t66t  June  23  :  treaty  of  alliance  between  England  and  Portugal. 

1663  France  entered  into  a  defensive  alliance  with  Holland  and  Switzerland. 

1664  November :  the  second  war  commenced  between  England  and  Holland. 

1664  War  between  the  Turks  and  the  emperor  of  Germany ;  after  the  Turks  had  been 
defeated  the  Truce  of  Temeswar  was  concluded,  on  September  7,  for  ao  years ; 
tfie  emperor  ceding  Great  Waradein  and  NeuhSlnsel. 

1666  January  26 :  France  declared  war  against  England  ;  the  Da^es  also  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  Dutch  against  England. 

1666  October:  war  declared  by  England  against  Denmark. 

1667  July  25 :  Ptiue  of  Breda  concluded  between  England,  France,  Holland,  and  Den- 

mark. 
t668  January  28 :  a  treaty  of  alliance  ratified  between  the  States  Genera]  and  England, 
against  France,  for  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  Sweden  afterwards 
joining  the  league,  it  was  known  as  the  Triple  AUiaHC*. 

1668  February  13  :  Peace  of  Lisbon  condoded  between  Spain  and  Portugal  through  the 

mediation  of  England.    Independence  of  Portugal  acknowledged  by  Spain. 

1668  M.iy  2 :  Peace  of  A  i»4a'ChapeUe  between   France  and  Spain  signed.     France 

yields  Franche  Comt^  but  retains  her  conquests  in  the  Netheriands. 

1669  May  7 :   Treaty  of  the  Hag%te  between   Holland  and  Portugal :  the  Dotdk  allowed 

to  retain  their  conquests  in  India. 
^672  Treaty  between  France  and  England  (xath  February),  aiid  Sweden  <«4th- April) 

agah^Holbmd.  •      •     .       .      .i  r 

1672  August  30 :  an  alliance  entered  into  between  the  emperor,  Spain,  and  Holland, 

against  France. 
4673  June  t6:  Peace  of  Vossem  between  the  elector  of  Braodenbuix  and  Fraace,  the 

former  engaging  not  to  assbt  the  Dutch. 
(673  France  declared  war  against  Spain. 

1674  February  19:  Petue  of  Westminster  between  England  and  Holland. 
1674  June :  The  Empire  declared  war  against  France. 
1678  January  10 :  treaty  concluded  between   England  and  Holland,  by  which  Holland 

detached  Charles  II.  from  the  interests  of  France. 

1678  August  11:  Peace- of  Nimuguen  concluded  between  France  and  Hollsind.    Spain 

accedes  to  the  peace  ryth  September,  giving  up  Franche  Comttf,  &c.  ;  the  emperor 
on  the  sth  February  following ;  and  Sweden  on  March  29. 

1679  Jone  29:  Peace  of  St,  Germain  en  Laye  concluded  between  France,  Sweden,  and 

the  elector  of  Brandenburg. 

1679  September  2 :  Peace  of  FontaimNeau  between  France  and  Denmark. 

•■6^  March  31  :  AUiance  of  Warsaw^  between  Austria  and  Poland,  against  Turkey,  in 
pursuance  of  which  John  Sobieski  assisted  in  mising  the  siege  of  Vienna,  on  Sep- 
tember 12. 

^M  August  15 :  trace  of  Ratisbon  concluded  by  France  with  Spain  and  the  Empire,  ter- 
minating the  war  of  the  previotts  year. 

JAMES  IL 

1686  League  of  Augs^ttrg  entered  into  by  Holland  and  other  Borupean  powers,  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  the  treaties  cl  Munster  and  Nimeguen  to  be  fulfilled  on  the  part 
of  Fiance. 

1688  France  coomCDoes  hostiUties  against  the  Confederated  States  and  ravagea  the  Pala- 

tinate. 

WILLIAM  III. 

16S9  May  7 :  war  declared  by  England  against  France. 

1689  May  ra  :  the  Grand  AUiance  signed  at  Vienna  between  England,  the  emperor, 
and  the  States-Gencfal ;  to  which  Spain  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  afterwazds  ao* 

Digitized  by  V^OUy  It! 
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1696  August  29 :  the  duke  of  Savoy  quitted  the  coalition,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with 

France. 

1697  September  20:  Peace  o/Ryswickf  between   France,  England,  Spain,  and  HoUand  ; 

signed  by  Germany,  30th  October. 

1698  October  11  :  First    Treaty  0/  Partition  signed  between   France,  England,  and 

Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  succession  of  the  territories  of  the  king 
of  Spain.  Joseph  Ferdinand,  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  declared  innesumptive 
heir. 

1699  January  26 :  Peace  0/  Carlowitz^  between  Turicey  and  Germany,  Poland,   Russia, 

and  Venice. 

1700  March  13:  Second  TretUy  of  Partition  between  France,  England,  and   Holland, 

declaring  the  archduke  Charles  presumptive  heir  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  Joseph 
Ferdinand  liaving  died  in  1699. 

1700  October  2 :  Charles  II.,  last  male  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria  reigning  in  Spain, 

bequeaths  the  kingdom  to  Philip  of  Anjou. 
Z700  November  i:  Charles  II.  of    Spain  died,  and  the  claim  of  Philip  (if  Anjou  was 
recognised  by  the  court  of  France. 

1701  September  7 :  England  and  Holland  conclude  a  formal  alliance  at  the  Hague,  to 

resist  the  claim  of  Philip  of  Anjou,  to  which  almost  all  the  European  states  success- 
ively accede. 
1701  November  16 :  King  James  II.  dying,  his  son  was  proclaimed  king  of   England  by 
France,  upon  which  William  III.  commanded  the  return  of  his  ambassadors  from 
France,  and  ordered  the  departure  of  the  French  ambassador  from  London. 

ANNE. 

170a  May  4 :  war  declared  against  France  and  Spain,  by  England,  the  Empire,  and  Hol- 
land. 

1703  The  Methuen  Treaty  between  England  and  Portugal,  principally  fw  the  regnlatkm 
of  commerce. 

1706  September  24:  Peace  of  AU  Ransiadi^  between  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  and 
Augustus  of  Poland. 

1711  July  2 :  Peace  0/ Fakzi  catichaAtA  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  Russians  givii^ 
up  Azoff  and  all  their  pos8e9sions  on  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Turks ;  in  the  followinf 
year  the  war  was  renewed,  and  terminated  by  the  Peace  0/ Constantinople^  on  April 
16,  1712. 

1713  April  1 1 :  Peace  of  Utrecht,  signed  by  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  other  allies,  except  the  ministert  of  the  Empire.  The  most  im- 
portant stipulations  of  this  treaty  were  the  security  of  the  Protestant  successioo  in 
England,  the  disuniting  the  French  and  Spanish  crowns,  the  destruction  of  Dun- 
kirk, the  enlargement  of  the  British  colonies  and  (dantations  in  America,  and  a  full 
satisfaction  for  the  claims  of  the  allies. 

1713  April  17:  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  published  the  Prag^natic  Sanction^  whereby,  in 
default  of  the  male  issue,  his  daughters  should  succeed  in  preference  to  the  sons  ol 
his  brother  Joseph  I. 

1713  July  13:  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  ^^tA  by  Spain. 

1714  March  6:  Pea4,e  qfRadstacU  between  France  and  the  emperor. 

GEORGE  I. 

2714  September  7 :  Peace  of  Baden,  between  France  and  the  emperor.  Landau  ceded  to 
France. 

1715  November  15 :  the  Barrier  Treaty  signed  at  Antwerp,  by  the  British,  the  Imperial, 

and  Dutch  Ministers.     Low  Countries  ceded  to  the  emperor. 
1717.  January  4:  the   Tri^  Alliance  of  the  Hague  between   France,  England,  and 

Holland,  to  oppose  the  designs  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  the  Spanish  minister. 
17x8  July  2t :  Peace  of  Passarowiiz  between  the  emperor,  Venice,  and  Turkey. 
1718  August  2:  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
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signed  at  London.  This  alliance,  on  the  acccession  of  the  States  of  Holland 
obtained  ihc  name  of  the  Quadr-H^U  A  Uiance^  and  was  for  the  purpose  of  guaran- 
teeing the  succession  of  the  reipning  families  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  and 
settling  the  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
1718  Norembcr  18:  the  duke  of  Savoy  joined  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  signing  the  treaty 
by  his  envoys  at  Whitehall. 

1718  December  16  :  u-ar  declared  by  England  against  Spain. 

S718  December  22  :  war  deciared  against  Spain  by  France,  under  the  administiation  of 
the  repent,  duke  of  Ori^-ars. 

1719  November  20 :  Peace  0/  Stockholm  between  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  queen 

of  Sweden,  by  which  tlie  former  acquired  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  as 
elector  and  duke  of  Brunswick. 

1720  January  26 :  the  kuig  of  Spain  accepts  and  signs  the  Quadruple  Alliance. 

1721  August  30 :  Peace  0/  NystetU  in  Finland,  between  Sweden  and   Russia,  whereby 

Livonia  and  Ingria  were  ceded  to  Russia. 

1724  M^rdi  24 :   Treaty  0/ Stockholm  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  in  favour  of  the  duke 

of  Holstein  Gottorp. 

1725  April  30 :  The  Vienna   Treaty^  signed  between  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the 

king  ol  Sp?in,  by  which  they  confirmed  to  each  other  such  parts  of  the  Spauish 
dominions  as  they  were  resf-ectively  possessed  of,  and  by  a  private  treaty  the  em- 
peror engaged  lo  employ  a  force  to  procnre  the  restoration  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain, 
and  to  use  men  .f.  for  pacing  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  Spain 
guaranteed  thr»  Praem.itic  S.inction. 

1725  September  3 :  the   Hanover    Treaty^  concluded  between  the  kings    of    Enc:land, 

France,  and  Prussia,  as  an  act  of  self-defence  against  the  provisions  of  the  Vienna 
treaty. 

1726  War  between  England  and  Spain  commence*'. 

1726  August  6:  treaty  of  alliance  between  Ru«<siT  :>!i.'  ''     '^mpcror. 

1727  May  31:  preliminary  articles  for  a  genera    i  vx Sx   .•..<.!>,  ?jj;ned  at  Paris  by  the  min- 

isters of  Great  Britain,  tlie  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  and  the  States-General. 

GEORGE  U. 

1727  Oct<Aer2i :  Treaty  ^  iV/^A«>  (Nerchinsk)  between  Russia  and  China,  by  whkh 

the  boundaries  nf  the  two  empires  were  settled,  a  Russian  residence  at  Pekin  allow- 
ed, and  200  merchants  allowed  to  trade  to  China  once  in  three  years.  Not  ratified 
until  June  14,  172H,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Catherine. 

1728  Tune  14  :  a  coneress  commenced  its  sittines  at  Soissons, 

i7»9  November  q:  the  Peace  0/ Seville^  between  the  courts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Spain  :  and  a  defensive  alliance  entered  into  :  to  this  treaty  the  States  of  Holland 
afterwards  acced<»d,  November  21. 

1731  March  16:  the  Treaty  of  A  f/fance  of  Vienna^  hcVitecn  the  emperor.  Great  Britain, 
and  Holland,  by  which  the  Pratrmatic  Sanction  was  (ruaranteed,  and  the  disputes  as 
to  the  Spanish  succession  terminated  ;  Spain  acceded  to  the  treaty  on  the  sand  of 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Prince  Eugene  in  London. — Opening  of  the  Campaign  under  Onnond  and  Eugene.— Oiii 
mond's  Secret  Instructions. — The  Allied  army  deserted  by  the  British  forces  — 
Subsequent  disasters  of  the  Allies. — The  Lords'  Protest  published. — Laws  proposed 
against  the  Press.  —The  first  Stamp  duty  on  Periodical  Works. — Terms  of  peace  an- 
nounced to  Parliament.— Bolingbrokc*8  embassy  to  Paris. — Treaty  of  Utrecht  com- 
pleted.— ^Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France  rejected  by  Parliament — Dissolution  of 
Parliament.— Jacobite  Intrigues.— The  new  Parliament.— Libels.— Swift.— Steele.— 
Death  of  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Haaorer.— The  Schism  Act.— Oxford  dismissed  from 
ofifice.— Death  of  the  Queen. 

The  dismissal  of  Marlborough  from  all  his  offices ;  the  hostile 
vole  of  Parliament :  and  a  prosecution  threatened  by  the  ministry 
to  compel  him  to  refund  nearly  half  a  million  of  that  money  which 
he  said  he  had  employed  in  the  public  service — these  adversities  in 
the  closing  years  of  a  life  signally  prosperous  appear  to  have  been 
borne  by  him  with  a  philosophical  calmness.  He  wrote,  on  the 
22nd  of  February,  to  M.  Schuylembourg,  who  had  served  under 
him  as  a  general  of  cavalry,  "  Provided  that  my  destiny  does  not 
involve  any  prejudice  to  the  public,  I  shall  be  very  content  with 
it;  and  shall  account  myself  happy  in  a  retreat  in  which  I 
may  be  able  wisely  to  reflect  on  the  vicissitudes  of  this  world.'*  • 
There  are  several  other  letters,  breathing  the  same  sentiment  of 
resignation — a  sentiment  which  was  perhaps  as  real  as  in  any  other 
case  of  fallen  greatness.  But  Marlborough's  public  virtue  must 
have  been  more  exalted  than  that  of  most  great  ones  of  the  earth 
in  the  day  of  humiliation,  if  he  did  not  inwardly  rejoice  at  the  de- 
gradation of  England  when  he  was  thrust  out  of  her  service.  His 
constant  friend,  prince  Eugene,  had  arrived  in  London  at  the  be- 
ginning of  January.  He  witnessed  the  fall  of  Marlborough,  and 
testified  in  the  most  public  manner  his  senSe  of  the  injustice  and 
impolicy  of  palace-intrigues  and  parliamentary  hatreds.  Oxford 
invited  Eugene  to  dinner,  and  thus  complimented  him :  "  I  con- 
sider this  day  as  the  happiest  of  my  life,  since  1  have  the  honour 
to  .see  in  my  house  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age.  Eugene  replied, 
"  If  it  be  so,  I  owe  it  to  your  lordship."  The  "greatest  captain  of 
the  age  "  was  put  aside ;  and  the  future  associate  with  Eur:ene  in 

the  approaching  campai^  was  to  be  the  duUc  of^Ormond.     Con- 
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lerences  Tverc  opened  at  Utrecht ;  but  the  real  negotiations  for 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France  were  being  secretly  car- 
ried on  at  Paris.  The  mission  of  Eugene  to  the  court  of  St.  James's 
was  to  prevent  any  such  separate  negotiation,  by  offering  a  guaran- 
tee, that  the  emperor  would  double  his  contingents,  if  necessary, 
to  carry  the  war,  in  concert  with  all  the  members  of  the  Alliance, 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  A  few  months  of  vigorous  exertion 
might  accomplish  that  object,  and  complete  the  series  of  triumphs 
which  the  Allies  had  won  under  English  generalship.  The  prop- 
ositions of  the  emperor  were  coldly  listened  to  ;  mentioned  to  Par- 
liament ;  and  then  laid  aside.  Eugene  went  back  to  conduct  the 
campaign  as  the  commander  of  the  Allied  armies ;  for  the  States 
would  not  entrust  those  powers  to  Ormond  which  tliey  had  entrust- 
ed to  Marlborough.  Eugene  could  expect  no  hearty  co-operation  " 
from  the  ministry  of  queen  Anne  ;  but  he  could  scarcely  expect  an 
amount  of  duplicity  and  treachery,  happily  unparalleled  in  the  fu- 
ture conduct  of  our  country  in  her  foreign  affairs.  On  26th  of 
May,  Eugene  and  Ormond,  with  a  far  larger  force  than  had  been 
brought  into  the  field  under  Marlborough  in  the  previous  year, 
passed  the  Scheldt  below  Bouchain.  A  French  army  of  inferior 
force,  under  Villars  and  Montesquiou,  was  nearer  the  French  fron- 
tier. The  position  of  the  Allies  indicated  an  intention  to  make  a 
forward  movement,  and  a  probable  advance  into  the  French  terri- 
tory. But  Ormond  had  a  letter  in  his  pocket  from  Secretary  St. 
John,  dated  the  loth  of  May,  containing  these  instructions  :  "  iier 
majesty,  my  lord,  has  reason  to  believe,  that  we  shall  come  to 
an  agreement  upon  the  great  article  of  the  union  of  the  two  mon- 
archies, as  soon*  as  a  courier,  sent  from  Versailles  to  Madrid,  can 
return.  It  is,  therefore,  th.e  queen's  positive  command  to  your 
grace,  that  you  avoid  engaging  in  any  siege,  or  hazarding  a  battle, 
till  you  have  further  orders  from  her  majesty.  I  am,  at  the  same 
time,  directed  to  let  your  grace  know,  that  the  queen  would  have 
you  disguise  the  receipt  of  this  order;  and  her  majesty  thinks 
that  you  cannot  want  pretences  for  conducting  yourself,  so  as  to 
answer  her  ends,  without  owning  that  which  might  at  present  have 
an  ill  effect,  if  it  was  publicly  known.  The  queen  cannot  think  with 
patience  of  sacrificing  men,  when  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing her  purpose  another  way ;  and,  besides,  slie  will  not  suffer  her- 
self to  be  exposed  to  the  reproach  of  having  retarded,  by  the  events 
of  the  campai<tn,  a  negotiation  which  might  otherwise  have  been  as 
good  as  concluded,  in  a  few  days."*  On  the  23th  of  May,  Eugene 
proposed  to  attack  the  French  camp,  which  was  open  and  exposed, 
•  coxc,  vol.  v».  p.  .87.      Dg'^'^^d  by^ougit: 
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Ormond  equivocated,  and  requested  delay.  Eugene  was  indig- 
nant ;  but  at  length  brought  the  English  general  to  agree  to  co- 
operate in  the  siege  of  Quesnoy.  The  trenches  were  opened  in 
the  night  of  the  i8th  of  June;  and  on  the  4th  of  July  the  garrison 
surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  This  was  the  last  military  ope- 
ration in  which  the  British  forces  were  engaged.  In  the  middle  of 
July,  there  having  been  for  some  time  a  secret  correspondence  be- 
tween Ormond  and  Villars,  Ormond  proclaimed  an  armistice  for 
four  months  between  England  and  France.  He  withdrew  his 
British  troops  from  those  of  the  Allied  army;  and  called  ui^on  the 
foreign  contingents  in  the  pay  of  England  to  follow  the  example. 
With  a  trifling  exception,  they  all  refused;  and  became  a  part  of 
the  army  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  States,  under  the  command  of 
Eugene.  This  infamous  abandonment  of  the  Alliance — this  base 
desertion  of  the  common  cause  without  notice  or  explanation — left 
the  field  open  for  France  to  recover  all  the  ground  she  had  lost 
Eugene,  weakened  in  his  force  ;  the  plans  of  the  campaign  alto- 
gether paralysed ;  was  beaten  at  Denain  by  Villars  on  the  24th  of 
July.  One  by  one  the  fortified  posts  and  towns  which  had  been 
won  by  the  Allies  were  retaken  by  the  French..  There  may  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  the  English  ministry  in  re- 
linquishing the  original  object  of  the  war,  and  ultimately  separating 
the  interests  of  their  country  from  those  of  the  House  of  Austria ; 
but  there  can  be  no  difference  in  viewing  their  duplicity  to  their 
AlPies  as  one  of  the  disgraces  of  party^govcrnment.  The  ministry  of 
Anne  "were  afriid  of  some  brilliant  success  in  Flanders  that  might 
derange  their  plans ;  and  to  prevent  such  a  calamity,  they  gave  se- 
cret information  to  the  enemy  of  the  military  projects  of  the  Allies, 
and  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  campaign  they  withdrew  their 
troops  from  the  contest."  *  The  cold-blooded  scoundrelism  of  St. 
John  goes  beyond  most  recorded  examples  of  the  extent  to  which 
"  low  ambition  "—even  more  than  "  the  pride  of  kings," — will  de- 
grade a  man  of  lofty  intellect  into  the  basest  political  profligacy. 
When  the  Secretary  sent  to  Ormond  the  order  to  avoid  engaging 
in  any  siege  or  battle,  he  communicated  this  private  direction  to 
Gautier,  his  agent  in  the  correspondence  with  Torcy,  the  French 
minister.  "  When  I  asked  him,  says  Gautier  in  his  dispatch,  "what 
marshal  Villars  was  to  do,  in  case  prince  Eugene  and  the  Dutch 
attacked  him,  he  replied,  there  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  to  fall  upon 
him  and  cut  him  in  pieces,  him  and  his  whole  army."  f 

It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that,  even  for  mere  party  pur- 
poses, such  flagrant  violations  of  national  faith  should  oass   un* 
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noticed.  Halifax,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Pulteney,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  made  impressive  speeches  against  the  dis- 
honour of  the  refusal  of  Ormond  to  co-operate  with  Eugene.  But 
they  were  defeated  by  large  majorities.  A  very  effective  protest 
was  signed  by  many  peers  ;  and  it  was  printed  and  circulated  in 
several  languages.  The  ministry  endeavoured  to  repress  it ;  and 
would  have  prosecuted  the  printer,  could  they  have  discovered  him. 
The  practice  of  secret  printing  was  one  of  the  means  in  those  days 
by  which  prosecutions  against  libel  were  evaded.  Very  shortly 
after  the  publication  of  this  protest,  a  Report  was  presented  from 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  upon  "  the  great  licence  taken  in 
publishing  false  and  scandalous  libels.''  In  this  Report  it  was 
proposed  that  printing-presses  should  be  registered,  with  the  names 
of  their  owners,  and  their  places  of  abode  ;  that  the  name  of  the 
printer  and  of  the  publisher  should  be  attached  to  every  book, 
pamphlet,  or  paper ;  and  that  no  lx)okseller  should  sell  or  disperse 
any  printed  paper  without  the  name  of  the  author,  printer,  and  pub- 
lisher. The  Commons  ordered  a  Bill  to  be  brought  in  accordingly. 
The  Bill  dropt  through.  To  suppress  anonymous  writing  would 
hftte  deprived  the  government  of  one  of  its  strongest  allies.  Swift, 
in  his  posthumous  work,  "  The  Four  last  years  of  Queen  Anne," 
looks  back  with  horror  upon  the  provision  that  would  have  made 
him  utterly  useless  to  Lord-treasurer  and  Secretary.  "  In  this  Bill 
there  was  a  clause  inserted  (whether  industriously  with  design  to 
overthrow  it)  that  the  author's  name  and  place  of  abode  should  be 
set  to  every  printed  book,  pamphlet,  or  paper ;  to  which  I  believe 
no  man  who  has  the  least  regard  to  learning  would  have  given  his 
consent."  Pious  men,  he  says,  conceal  their  names,  out  of  an 
humble  Christian  spirit ;  "  persons  of  tnic  genius  have  an  invinci- 
ble modesty  and  suspicion  of  themselves  upon  their  first  sending 
their  thoughts  into  the  world."  There  was  something  besides  the 
"humble  Christian  spirit,"  and  "the  invincible  modesty,"  that 
made  Swift  always  an  anonymous  writer.  Under  that  form  of  pub- 
lication alone  could  he  defame  and  misrepresent ;  and,  what  is  of 
more  importance  to  us,  could  he  leave  to  the  world  the  most  re- 
markable examples  of  the  |)ower  of  influencing  public  opinion  by 
fearless  argument  and  withering  sarcasm,  expressed  in  the  sim- 
plest language.  The  benefits  of  anonymous  writing  have  far  out- 
weighed its  evils.  The  scheme  for  restricting  the  press  in  this 
mode  broke  down.  The  other  scheme  of  the  ministry  for  taxing  it 
was  successful  In  171 1  one  of  the  longest  Acts  in  the  Statute 
Book  was  passed,  which  imposed  duties  upon  soap,  paper,  silks, 
Bnen,  and  many  other  articles,  and  upon  "  cert^.n^.jg|-|^n(ef|j0gers, 
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pamphlets  and  advertisements."  ♦  Those  taxes  which  came  under 
the  denomination  of  "  new  Stamp  duties,"  were  to  be  in  force  for 
thirty-two  years,  commencing  on  the  ist  of  August,  171 2.  They 
endured,  with  various  large  additions  and  modifications,  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half ;  till  the  public  opinion,  which  they  were 
meant  to  hold  in  check,  swept  them  away.  The  well-known  pas* 
sage  in  Swift's  Journal  to  Stella  tells  how  the  Stamp  duty  operated: 
**  Do  you  know  that  Grub-street  is  dead  and  gone  last  week  ?  No 
more  ghosts  or  murders  now  for  love  or  money.  I  plied  it  pretty 
close  the  last  fortnight,  and  published  at  least  seven  penny  papers 
of  my  own,  besides  some  of  other  people's :  but  now  every  single 
half-sheet  pays  a  halfpenny  to  the  queen.  The  *  Observator '  is 
fallen ;  the  *  Medleys '  are  jumbled  together  with  the  *  Flying 
Post ; '  the  *  Examiner '  is  deadly  sick ;  the  *  Spectator '  keeps  up, 
and  doubles  its  price ;  I  know  not  how  long  it  will  hold.  Have  you 
«een  the  red  stamp  the  papers  are  marked  with  ?  Methinks  it  is 
worth  a  halfpenny  the  stamping."  We  shall  have  to  return  to  the 
subject  of  the  beginnings  of  Journalism  and  of  Periodical  Litera- 
ture, in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

On  the  1 7th  of  June  the  queen  informed  the  Parliament»4fl  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  of  the  terms  upon  which  "  a  General  Peace 
may  be  made."  Her  majesty  had  no  authority  from  her  Allies  to 
announce  their  consent  to  such  terms ;  and  this  statement  was  only 
a  continuance  of  the  duplicity  that  had  attended  the  secret  nego- 
tiations with  France.  The  Protestant  succession,  as  by  law  estab- 
lished in  the  House  of  Hanover,  was  to  be  acknowledged.  There 
was  to  be  "  an  additional  security,  by  the  removal  of  that  person 
out  of  the  dominions  of  France,  who  has  pretended  to  disturb  this 
settlement."  As  "the  apprehension  that  Spain  and  tlie  West 
Indies  might  be  united  to  France  was  the  diief  inducement  to 
begin  this  war,"  that  union  was  to  be  effectually  prevented  by  the 
duke  of  Anjou  and  his  descendants  renouncing  all  claim  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  a  similar  renunciation  was  to  be  made  by  the 
king  of  France,  his  heirs  and  successors,  of  all  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Spain.  Certain  cessions  of  territory  in  America  were  to  be 
made  to  Great  Britain.  Gibraltar,  Port  Mahon  and  Minorca  were 
to  be  secured  to  her ;  and  Dunkirk  was  to  be  demolished.  Various 
announcements  of  territorial  arrangements  connected  with  the 
Allied  powers  were  also  made.  An  amendment  was  moved  to  the 
complimentary  Address  of  the  Lords,  in  reply  to  this  communica- 
tion, recommending  a  general  guarantee  of  the  Allies  to  the  con- 
ditions of  peace.    This  was  rejected  bj  a  large  s&gock|r ;  but  a 
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protest  was  signed  by  many  peers,  in  which  the  objections  to  the 
proposed  Treaty,  and  to  the  separate  negotiations,  were'very  forci- 
bly put.  The  chief  objection,  which  long  continued  to  be  a  source 
of  alarm  to  Europe,  was  in  these  terms :  "  A  perfect  union  among 
the  Allies  seems  to  us  to  be  more  necessary  in  the  present  case, 
because  the  foundation  upon  which  all  the  offers  of  France,  re« 
lati ng  to  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to  the  Allies,  are  built,  viz.,  a 
renundati^n  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  that  kingdom,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  so  fallacious,  that  no  reasonable  man,  much  less  whole 
nations,  can  ever  look  upon  it  as  any  security.  Experience  may 
sufficiently  convince  us,  how  little  we  ought  to  rely  upon  the  re- 
nunciation of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  though  the  present  duke 
of  Anjou  should  happen  to  think  himself  bound  by  his  own  act, 
which  his  grandfather  did  not,  yet  will  his  descendants  be  at  hberty 
to  say,  that  no  act  of  his  could  deprive  them  of  their  birth-right, 
and  especially  when  it  is  such  a  right,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
Frenchmen,  ought  inviolably  to  be  maintained,  by  the  fundamen- 
tal constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  France  J'  * 

The  lapse  of  time  has  produced  some  changes  of  opinion  as  to 
those  terms  of  pacification  which  were  finally  concluded  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  dangers 
set  forth  in  this  protest  were  present  to  the  minds  of  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  nation  who  were  not  clamorous  for  peace  upon  any 
terms,  and  who  were  not  infected  with  that  political  insanity  which 
hailed  the  friendship  of  France  as  the  preliminary  condition  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  throne  upon  the  sole  principle  of  hereditary 
right  Nevertheless,  the  people  were  not  in  a  temper  to  make  any 
very  strenuous  opposition  to  any  negotiation  for  peace  which  would 
bring  them  an  immediate  reduction  of  taxation.  Moreover,  a  peace 
would  put  an  end  to  those  advantages  which  the  moneyed  interest 
derived  from  the  necessities  of  the  government — advantages  which 
made  the  landowners  believe  that  "  power,  which,  according  to  the 
old  maxim,  was  used  to  follow  land,  is  now  gone  over  to  money,  so 
that  if  the  war  continue  some  years  longer,  a  landed  man  will  be 
little  better  than  a  farmer  of  a  rack-rent  to  the  army  and  to  the 
public  funds."  f  The  landed  interest  was  still  paramount  in  Par- 
liament; but  it  saw  with  dread  that  the  new  power  was  making 
some  inroad  upon  its  supposed  exclusive  right  to  legislate  for  the 
whole  community — "  to  force  the  election  of  boroughs  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  been  the  old  proprietors  and  inhabit- 
ants." J 
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The  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops,  under  Ormond,  from  that 
co-operation  with  Eugene  upon  which  the  plan  of  the  campaign  had 
been  arranged,  was  preceded  by  the  announcement  to  Pari  lament 
of  the  terms  upon  which  peace  might  be  made.  But  the  congress 
at  Utrecht  had  been  no  party  to  these  terms ;  and  therefore  the 
surprise  and  indignation  of  the  Allies  was  as  great  as  if  the  British 
abandonment  of  their  cause  had  taken  place  without  any  announce- 
ment that  a  separate  negotiation  had  been  proceeding  between  the 
courts  of  Versailles  and  St.  James's.  An  old  soldier,  serjcant  IVIil- 
ner,  has  described  the  separation  from  their  companions  in  arms 
of  the  twelve  thousand  brave  fellows  that  were  compelled  to  obey 
the  orders  of  Ormond,  on  the  i6th  of  July:  "As  they  marched  off 
that  day,  both  sides  looked  very  dejectfully  on  each  other,  neither 
being  permitted  to  speak  to  the  other,  to  prevent  reflections  that 
might  thereby  arise ;  being  there  was  then  made  a  strange  revolu- 
tion between  us  and  our  Allies,  by  our  cessation  of  arms,  or 
entrance  on  an  odd  peace  with  France."  Ormond,  amidst  the 
contempt  of  his  men  as  "  a  stupid  tool  and  a  general  of  sti^aw,** 
made  his  inglorious  way  to  Ghent  and  Bruges,  the  Dutch  governors 
refusing  to  let  him  pass  through  the  fortified  towns  which  Marl- 
borough had  won.  St.  John,  who  had  now  been  created  viscount 
Bolingbroke — to  his  great  indignation  at  not  receiving  an  earldom 
— was  dispatched  to  Paris,  to  settle  some  points  that  were  still  in 
dispute.  He  was  accompanied  by  Matthew  Prior,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  an  agent  in  the  clandestine  corresjxmdence  between 
the  two  courts.  Although  the  wily  Secretary-  remained  only  about 
a  fortnight  in  Paris  and  the  neighbourhood — amply  engaged  with 
his  negotiations  and  his  pleasures — it  is  asserted  that  he  had  two 
private  interviews  with  the  chevalier  St.  George.  In  discussing 
with  Torcy  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  removal  of  the  Pretender 
from  the  French  territory,  he  said  the  time  might  come  when  the 
well-disposed  [les  bien  intentionnes]  would  be  sorr)-  if  the  chevalier 
were  at  a  distance  from  the  British  isles.  The  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  emperor  at  Utrecht  had  not  hesitated  to  say  that  the  great 
end  of  the  English  management  was  to  bring  in  the  Pretender ; 
and  the  Dutch  had  expressed  the  same  belief.  The  abilities  of 
Bolingbroke  were  sufficiently  tasked  to  keep  Louis  firm  to  his 
engagements.  Torcy  says  that  if  the  success  of  Villars  at  Denain 
had  occurred  earlier,  the  king  would  not  have  consented  to  the 
renunciation  which  separated  the  French  and  Spanish  crowns. 
When  the  Allies  were  afterwards  discomfited,  Louis  rose  in  his 
demands  as  regarded  the  fortresses  to  be  retained  as  a  barrier  by 
the  Dutch.     Bolingbroke  accomplished  one  special  object  of  his 
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embassy — to  secure  the  interests  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  How  far 
be  may  have  yielded  sonie  points  to  the  personal  address  of  Louis 
XIV.,  who  had  the  kingly  faculty  of  winning  men  by  politeness,  is 
not  evident.  He  was  not  directly  won  after  the  old  French  fashion 
of  bestowing  "  gratifications  "  upon  English  ministers.  But  the 
present  of  a  ring  of  the  value  of  four  thousand  pounds  from  the 
magnificent  king,  was  not  a  compliment  which  a  statesman  of  later 
and  better  times  would  have  accepted.  Before  Bolingbroke  left 
Paris,  a  suspension  of  arms  was  proclaimed  between  Great  Britain 
and  France.  The  States  refused  to  accede  to  this  armistice ;  and 
their  first  inclination  was  to  continue  the  war,  in  conjunction  with 
tlie  emj^eror  and  the  smaller  German  powers.  But  they  saw  them- 
selves deserted ;  they  saw  that  Eugene  could  not  stand  up  against 
the  military  resources  of  France,  and.  the  genius  of  her  command- 
ers. They  finally,  in  December,  accepted  the  propositions  made 
in  concert  between  France  and  England.  But  in  the  proportion 
that  concessions  were  made  to  France  her  plenipotentiaries  became 
more  captious  and  evasive.  The  treaty  would  probably  have  fallen 
through,  and  have  left  its  English  negotiators  exposed  to  the 
vengeance  of  their  political  rivals,  had  not  the  ministers  issued 
peremptory  orders  to  their  plenipotentiaries  to  sign  it  at  all 
hazards. 

On  the  nth  of  April,  1713,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  signed  by 
the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Savoy,  Portugal, 
Prussia,  and  the  States-General.  The  emperor  refused  to  be  a 
party  to  it.  Those  points  which  affected  Great  Britain  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  general  terms.  Those  which  affected  the 
other  powers  were  accomplished  by  this  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  by 
subsequent  treaties  of  17 14.  *  We  subjoin  a  very  brief  view  of 
the  entire  arrangement.  Spain  and  the  Indies  were  given  to 
Philip ;  the  French  king  recognised  the  Protestant  succession,  and 
engaged  to  make  the  Pretender  withdraw  from  the  French  domin- 
ions; he  renounced  for  himself, -his  heirs,  and  his  successors,  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  while  Philip  renounced  in  like 
manner  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  France ;  the  fortifications 
of  Dunkirk  were  to  be  demolished,  and  the  harbour  filled  up,  an 
equivalent  being  first  given  to  France  by  Great  Britain ;  Hudson's 
Bay  and  Straits  were  to  remain  to  Great  Britain,  and  satisfaction 
was  to  be  made  by  France  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  all 
damages  sustained;  St.  Christopher's,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New- 
foundland were  given  to  Great  Britain,  with  certain  rights  of  fish- 
ing off  Newfoundland  reserved  to  France,  and,  by  a  separate  treaty 
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with  Philip,  as  kmg  of  Spain,  Minorca  and  Gibraltar  were  retahjcct 
by  Great  Britain ;  the  emperor  of  Austria  received  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  Sicily 
was  separated  from  Naples,  and  given  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  with 
the  title  of  king,  and  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  in  de- 
fault of  descendants  from  Philip,  was  settled  in  the  house  of  Saroy ; 
Luxembourg,  Namur,  Charleroy,  Ypres,  and  Nieuport  were  as- 
signed to  the  Dutch,  in  addition  to  the  places  already  possessed  by 
them. 

Upon  the  assembling  of  Parliament,  the  queen  announced  in 
general  terms  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  On  the  9th 
of  May  her  majesty  sent  a  message  to  the  effect,  that  as  it  is  the 
undoubted  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  make  peace  and  war,  she 
had  ratified  the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  with  France,  and 
had  concluded  a  treaty  with  Spain.  The  treaties  were  then  laid 
before  the  Houses.  The  treaty  of  commerce  contained  twa 
articles  which  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries, 
upon  the  condition  that  they  should  be  binding  if  they  received  the 
sanction  of  Parliament.  They  were  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  liber- 
ality which  was  far  before  the  age  in  which  they  were  propounded. 
The  negotiators  proposed  that  reciprocal  advantages  should  be 
enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  by  putting 
the  trade  of  each  upon  the  footing  of  that  of  the  most  favoured 
nations ;  and  that  the  laws  made  since  1664  for  the  prohibition  of 
French  imports  should  be  repealed.  The  mercantile  public  clam- 
oured against  the  proposal  as  destructive  of  British  commerce. 
The  balance  of  trade  would  be  annually  a  million  and  a  half 
against  Great  Britain  ;  which  was  held  to  be  equivalent  to  the  ac- 
tual loss,  according  to  the  absurd  delusion  of  those  days,  of  a 
million  and  a  half.  The  manufactures  of  silk,  linen,  and  paper, 
would  be  destroyed.  France  would  not  buy  our  wool  or  woollen 
stuffs.  We  should  drink  her  wines,  to  the  injury  of  Portugal,  who 
had  become  our  best  customer  under  the  Methuen  treaty,  actually 
paying  us  half  a  million  in  good,  hard,  unconsumable  dollars. 
Burnet  expresses  the  popular  philosophy  when  he  says,  "We  were 
engaged  by  our  treaty  with  Portugal  that  their  wines  should  be 
charged  a  third  part  lower  than  the  French  wines ;  but  if  the 
duties  were,  according  to  the  treaties  of  commerce,  to  be  made 
equal,  then,  considering  the  difference  of  freight,  which  is  more 
than  double  from  Portugal,  the  French  wines  would  be  cheaper, 
and  the  nation  liking  them  better,  by  this  means  we  should  break 
our  treaties  with  Portugal,"  and  lose  that  wonderful  balance  in  our 
favour.*  It  never  entered  into  the  reasonings  of  the  advocates  of 
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prohibition  and  forced  consumption,  that  a  supply  at  the  cheapest 
late  of  what  a  nation  liked  and  wanted,  was  preferable  to  a  supply 
ai  a  dearer  rate  of  what  a  nation  did  not  like  and  did  not  want.  The 
treaty  of  commerce  with  France  was  rejected  by  a  small  majority 
of  the  Commons ;  and  though  much  has  been  since  done  for  the 
removal  of  prohibitory  duties,  there  still  remains  much  to  be  ac- 
complished before  the  two  nations,  each  producing  what  the  other 
would  willingly  take  in  exchange,  shall  have  wholly  cast  aside  the 
prejudices  of  171 3. 

On  the  7th  of  July  there  was  a  public  thanksgiving  for  the 
Peace,  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament  went  in  procession  to  St. 
Paul's.  The  Commons  had  sufficiently  manifested  their  adhesion 
to  the  principles  which  placed  Harley  and  St.  John  in  power,  by 
appointing  Sacheverel  to  preach  before  them  on  the  29th  of  May. 
Yet  this  uncompromising  body  of  so-called  representatives  of  the 
people,  who  would  gladly  have  annihilated  all  that  the  Revolution 
bestowed  upon  the  people,  was  happily  limited  in  its  term  of  exist- 
ence by  the  Triennial  Bill.  The  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
i6th  of  July;  and  very  shortly  afterwards  was  dissolved.  The 
elections  were  conducted  with  more  than  usual  party-violence. 
The  Tory  wore  a  green  bough  in  honour  of  the  Restoration  of  the 
Stuarts ;  the  Whig  placed  a  lock  of  wool  in  his  hat  to  mark  how 
he  had  supported  the  good  old  principles  of  exclusive  trade.  But 
the  Jacobites  were  working  steadily  at  their  great  object  of  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  their  legitimate  shadow  of  a  king,  who  had,  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  the  treaty  with  France,  been  removed  out  of  the 
dominions  of  Louis,  to  be  seated  in  Lorraine,  which  was  equally 
convenient  for  any  enterprise,  either  before  or  after  the  decease  of 
the  queen.  The  Jacobites  had  great  encouragement  in  their 
schemes  through  the  ascendancy  of  Bolingbroke.  Oxford  had  l>e- 
come  comparatively  powerless ;  and  the  bold  Secretary,  in  con- 
junction with  the  duke  of  Ormond,  reduced  the  army,  particularly 
the  regiments  which  had  been  raised  by  William  III.;  and  they 
placed  their  own  instruments  in  the  command  of  various  strong- 
holds. The  chevalier  St.  George  was  in  his  own  person  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  plans  of  his  adherents. 
Bolingbroke  and  other  Jacobites  who  knew  how  firmly  the  people 
clung  to  the  principle  of  Protestantism,  had  repeatedly  urged  him 
to  change  his  religion,  or  at  least  to  make  a  pretended  renunciation 
of  Ins  faith.  His  determination  was  honourable  to  himself,  and  a 
severe  rebuke  to  his  unsanpulous  friends.  He  wrote  a  letter  in  1 71 1, 
which  was  shown  to  many  persons,  containing  this  honest  sentence : 
^  Plain  dealing  is  best  in  all  things,  especially  in  matters  of  r^ig- 
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ion ;  and  as  I  am  resolved  never  to  dissemble  in  religion,  so  I  shall 
never  tempt  others  to  do  it ;  and  as  well  as  I  am  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  my  own  religion,  yet  I  shall  never  look  worse  upon  any 
persons  because  in  this  they  chance  to  differ  from  me  ;  nor  shall  I 
refuse,  in  due  time  and  place,  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say  uix)n 
this  subject.  But  they  must  not  take  it  ill  if  I  use  the  same 
liberty  I  allow  to  others,  to  adhere  to  the  religion  which,  I,  in  my 
conscience,  think  the  best ;  and  I  may  reasonably  expect  that  lib- 
erty of  conscience  for  myself  which  I  deny  to  none."  *  The  son  of 
James  inherited  the  inflexibility  of  his  father  in  his  adherence  to 
tlic  church  of  Rome,  also  inheriting  the  family  likeness.  Horace 
Walpole  says,  "Without  the  particulvr  features  of  any  Stuart,  the 
Chevalier  has  the  strong  lines  and  fatality  of  air  peculiar  to  them 
all.  From  tlie  first  moment  I  saw  him,  I  never  doubted  the  legiti- 
macy of  his  birth."  f 

The  new  Parliament  met  in  February,  1714.  The  queen  in  her 
Speech  said,  "  there  are  some  who  are  arrived  to  that  height  of  mal- 
ice, as  to  insinuate  that  the  Protestant  Succession  in  the  House  of 
Hanover  is  in  danger  under  mv  government."  Her  majesty  called 
upon  Parliament  to  suppress  "  seditious  papers  and  factiou.s  ru- 
mours." Both  Houses  went  to  work  in  this  congenial  duty,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  party-tendencies.  The  Lords  had  the 
printer  and  publisher  of  "The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs  "  called 
to  their  bar.  They  were  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Black  Rod. 
Swift  was  the  author  of  this  libel  against  the  Scotch  nation,  but 
Oxford  professed  indignation  against  such  libels.  Oxford  had 
cau^ied  a  hundred  pounds  to  be  presented  to  the  anonymous  writer. 
Steele  had  written  a  pamphlet  called  "  The  Crisis,"  to  which  he 
had  affixed  his  name.  He  was  expelled  the  House  by  a  large 
majority  of  his  fellow  representatives.  Steele  made  an  able  de- 
fence, in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Addison ,  and  Walpole,  in  a 
speech  of  unanswerable  truth,  showed  the  atrocious  tyranny  of 
this  proceeding.  "  In  former  reigns,  the  audacity  of  corruption 
extended  itself  only  to  judges  and  juries.  The  attempt  so  to  de- 
grade Parliament  was,  till  the  present  period,  unheard  of.  The 
Lil)erty  of  the  Press  is  unrestrained.  How  then  shall  a  part  of 
the  Legislature  dare  to  punish  that  as  a  crime  which  is  not  declared 
to  be  so.  by  any  law  framed  by  the  whole."  J 

On  the  28th  of  May  an  event  occurred  which,  although  highly 
probihle,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  familiar  to  men's  thoughts, 
gave  more  distinctness  to  the  question  of  the  Protestant  Succes- 
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sion.  The  princess  Sophia  fell  dead  in  an  apoplectic  fit  whiLst 
walking  in  the  garden  of  the  palace  of  Herrenhausen.  She  was  in 
her  eighty-fourth  year.  Her  son  was  therefore,  under  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  British  Crown.  George, 
elector  of  Hanover — or  more  properly  elector  of  Brunswick  and 
Lunenburg — was  born  on  the  28th  of  May,  1660.  He  had  there- 
fore reached  his  fifty-fourth  year  on  the  day  of  his  mother's  death. 
There  could  be  no  enthusiasm  in  England  for  the  succession  of 
an  elderly  foreign  gentleman,  who  spoke  no  English,  had  the  rep- 
utation of  being  reserved  and  morose,  and  was  singularly  unhappy 
in  his  domestic  relations.  But  he  was  also  known  to  be  a  man  of 
coura^^e  and  honesty  ;  and  he  was  the  rallying-point  for  that  great 
principle  of  freedom,  civil  and  religious,  which  was  endangered 
under  the  Stuart  dynasty,  and  could  never  be  secure  if  one  of  that 
rice  were  carried  to  the  throne  u|X)n  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
shouted  for  divine  right  and  non-resistance.  Boling broke,  with  a 
daring  which  formed  a  part  of  his  mysterious  character,  took  the 
occasion,  whilst  the  public  mind  was  necessarily  directed  to  the 
question  of  the  Succession,  to  bring  forward  his  Schism  Bill,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  trample  on  the  Dissenters,  by  enacting  that 
no  person  should  keep  a  public  or  private  school,  or  act  as  a  tutor, 
who  had  not  subscribed  the  declaration  of  Conformity,  and  re- 
ceived a  licence  from  the  diocesan.  This  detestable  measure  was 
pussed  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  in  the  Commons,  and  by  a  ma- 
jority of  fourteen  in  the  Lords.  Bolingbroke  moved  a  second 
reading.  Wharton  flung  a  telling  sarcasm  at  the  secretary  .  **  He 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  that  some  men  of  pleasure  were, 
oa  a  sudden,  become  so  religious,  as  to  set  up  for  patrons  of  the 
Church."  The  keen  old  debater  hit  both  lord-treasurer  and  sec- 
retary very  hard,  when  he  said,  "  He  could  not  but  wonder  that 
persons  who  had  been  educated  in  dissenting  academies,  whom  he 
could  point  at,  and  whose  tutors  he  could  name,  should  appear  the 
most  forward  in  suppressing  them."  * 

On  the  9th  of  July  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  queen 
in  person.  A  violent  rupture  had  taken  place  between  Oxford  and 
Bolingbroke.  On  the  27th  of  July  there  was  a  protracted  dispute  in 
Council  between  the  two  rivals,  at  which  Anne  was  present  tijl  a 
hie  hour  of  the  night.  It  ended  in  the  dismissal  of  Oxford.  Bol- 
ingbroke was  now  supreme.  The  agitation  of  the  queen  brought 
on  a  sudden  illnes^.  On  the  30th  she  had  a  seizure  of  apoplexy. 
Bolingbroke  had  no  time  to  carry  through  his  schemes  for  the 

*  The  Act  was  to  come  into  operation  on  the  ist  of  August.  On  that  day  queen  Ann* 
*ed;  and  iu execution  was  suspended  by  the  new  gorcnuncnt.  Digitized  by  ^^OOglC 
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House  of  Stuart ;  and  when  the  queen,  in  an  interval  of  conscious, 
ness,  delivered  the  staff  of  the  highest  office  to  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury— who  had  been  in  concert  with  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and 
Argyle — her  death,  on  the  morning  of  the  ist  of  August,gave  the 
power  of  the  government  to  the  friends  of  the  House  of  Bruns* 
wicL 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

litoatiire  and  ICannen  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  centmy.^The  Tat1er.-~ 
News^fvriters  and  Pamphleteer*. — Dunton's  **  Athenian  Gazette.''— Defoe's  Review. 
—The  Spectator  and  the  Guardian.— Influence  and  objects  of  the  Essayists.- Low 
state  of  education.— The  Essaybts  di£Fusers  of  knowledge.— Joint  labours  of  Steele 
and  AdcUaon. — ^Tbe  Spectator's  Club. — Fiction. — Reading  for  females. — Literary 
I^racy. — Copyright  Act.— Literature  at  a  Profession.— The  Poets.— Alexander 
Pope. 

Addison  has  shadowed  out  an  "  imaginary  historian,  describ- 
ing the  reign  of  Anne  I.,"  some  two  or  three  hundred  years  after 
his  time,  **  who  will  make  mention  of  the  men  of  genius  and  learning 
who  have  now  any  figure  in  the  British  nation."  He  fancies  a  para- 
graph which  he  has  drawn  up  "  will  not  be  altogether  unlike  what 
will  be  found  on  some  page  or  other  of  this  imaginary  historian." 
It  runs  thus  :  **  It  was  under  this  reign  that  the  '  Spectator  *  pub- 
lished those  little  diurnal  essays  which  are  still  extant  We  know 
very  little  of  the  name  or  person  of  this  author,  except  only  that 
he  was  a  man  of  a  very  short  face,  extremely  addicted  to  silence, 
and  so  great  a  lover  of  knowledge,  that  he  made  a  voyage  to 
Grand  Cairo  for  no  other  reason  but  to  take  the  measure  of  a  pyra* 
mid.  His  chief  friend  was  one  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  a  whimsical 
country  knight,  and  a  Templar,  whose  name  has  not  been  trans- 
mitted to  us.  He  lived  as  a  lodger  at  the  house  of  a  widow-wo- 
man, and  was  a  great  humourist  in  all  parts  of  his  life.  This  is  all 
we  can  affirm  with  Tany  certainty  of  his  person  and  character.  As 
for  his  speculations,  notwithstanding  the  several  obsolete  words 
and  obscure  phrases  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  we  still  undei> 
stand  enough  of  them  to  see  the  diversions  and  characters  of  the 
English  nation  in  his  time."  *  It  was  a  bold  effort  of  imagination 
to  believe  that  any  historian  would  turn  from  Marlborough  and  the 
Pretender,  from  Mrs.  Masham  and  Dr.  Sacheverel,  to  "  little  diur- 
nal essays;"  or  bestow  any  attention  upon  "the  diversions  and 
characters  of  the  English  nation."  Tindal  whoUy  leaves  such 
frivolous  matters  to  their  own  perishableness.  Smollett  merely 
notices  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Steele  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  only  mentions  Mr.  Addison  as  Secretary  of  State.  Our 
readers  will  pardon  us  in  going  farther  than  the  "  imaginary  histo- 
•  "  Specutor,"  No.  101.  '  * 
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nan  " — in  turning  aside  from  battles  and  sieges,  from  lord-treasur- 
ers and  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  to  linger  with  some  of  **the  men 
of  genius  and  learning  *'  who  illustrated  this  period,  in  companionship 
with  the  short-ficed  man  "  who  was  a  great  humourist  in  all  parts  of 
his  life."  and  \vith  his  brother  humourist  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
Bickcrstaff.  We  cannot  look  at  one  of  these  agreeable  moralists 
as  separated  by  superiority  of  intellect  or  refinement  from  tlie 
other.  Never  were  two  men  more  fitted  than  Addison -and  Steele  to 
be  fellow-labourers  in  the  works  which  have  associated  their  naifies 
for  all  time.  These  works  form  a  broad  and  safe  foundat'on  for  a 
general  outline  of  the  minuter  characteristics  of  the  national  mind 
and  manners,  in  the  three,  and  partially  in  the  four,  first  decades 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  offer  this  outline  as  supplementary 
to  the  graver  views  of  England's  industrial  and  social  condition, 
which  we  have  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume. 

On  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  April,  1709,  appeared  a  small  folio 
half-sheet,  of  four  columns,  which  professed  to  teach  **  ix)litick  fK-r- 
sons  what  to  think,"  and  •*  moreover,  to  have  something  which  may 
be  of  entertainment  to  the  fair  sex,"  in  lionour  of  whom  the  title  of 
**Tatler  "was  chosen.  Further  it  was  .said, ''  forasmuch  as  this  gIol)e 
is  not  trodden  upon  by  mere  drudges  of  business  only*  Lut  th  it  men 
of  spirit  and  genius  are  justly  to  be  esteemed  as  considerable  agents 
in  it,  we  shall  not  upon  a  dearth  of  news  present  you  with  musty 
foreign  edicts,  or  dull  proclamations,  but  shall  divide  our  relation 
of  the  passages  which  occur  in  action  or  discourse  throughout  this 
town,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  under  such  dates  of  places  as  mav  ]>re- 
pare  you  for  the  matter  you  are  to  expect,  in  the  following  manner : 
All  accounts  of  gallantry,  pleasure,  and  entertainment  shall  \ye 
under  the  article  White's  Chocolate-house ;  poetry,  under  that  of 
Will's  Coffee-house;  learning  under  the  title  of-  Grecian;  foreign 
and  domestic  news  you  will  have  from  St.  James's  Coffee-house  ; 
and  what  else  I  shall  on  any  other  subject  offer,  shall  be  dated  from 
my  own  apartment."  This  is  a  comprehensive  scheme,  and  withal  a 
very  complex  one.  But  the  reason  of  these  devices  is  obvious.  The 
ingenious  editor  desired  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  his 
official  appointment  as  Gazetteer,  to  produce  something  like  a 
newspaper;  but  the  man  of  wit  would  also  aim  at  something  better 
than  the  conductors  of  newspapers  proper  aimed  at.  of  which  one  of 
their  fraternity  said,  "  We  read  more  of  our  affairs  in  the  Dutch 
papers  than  m  any  of  our  own.''*  This  complaint  of  the  newspapers 
was  written  in  the  year  1709 — the  year  in  which  Isaac  Bicker. 

•  Prospectus  of  Evening  Post,— A»drcW  '*  History  of  Britisli  Jotimalism,'*  vol.i.  p» 
■oj. 
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Staff  was  makinff  provisions  against  "  a  dearth  of  news ; "  the 
year  of  negotiations  for  peace,  which  ended  in  the  carnage  of 
Malplaquet ;  the  year  in  which  the  adverse  camps  of  High-church 
and  Lx>w-church,  of  Tory  and  Whig,  were  alive  with  the  keenest 
excitement  of  preparation  for  a  great  coming  struggle.  "  A  dearth 
of  news  "  at  such  a  period  !  Yet  if  we  consider  of  what  materials 
(he  newspaper  of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
constructed,  we  shall  cease  to  be  surprised  at  the  machinery 
which  Steele  devised  to  make  his  quasi -newspaper  entertaining. 
Cumbrous  as  that  machinery  may  now  appear  to  us,  it  was  con- 
trived with  considerable  skill.  The  real  news-writer  was  surround- 
ed with  a  hundred  difficulties  and  perils.  The  "  Tatler  "  pretended 
that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  "  an  ingenious  man  "  to  go  daily  to  the 
coffee-houses  to  pick  up  his  intelligence  ;  and  no  doubt  such  was 
the  mode  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  news  of  the  "  Observator," 
of  the  "  Postboy,"  of  the  '*  Flying  Post,"  of  the  "  News  Letter," 
was  concocted.  The  news-writer  was  shut  out  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  he  never  went  into  the 
law  courts,  for,  except  on  great  occasions,  the  people  took  no  in- 
terest in  their  proceedings ;  he  ran  extreme  risk  in  giving  any 
political  news,  for  the  **  publisher  of  false  news  "  was  a  person  for 
whom  the  pillory  was  an  especial  terror ;  he  had  no  correspondents 
in  distant  parts  of  England ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  Stam- 
ford and  Norwich  were  the  only  towns  that  had  their  especial 
papers,  from  which  he  could  transfer  their  meagre  paragraphs 
about  a  murder  or  an  execution  ;  Scotland  and  Ireland  had  as  little 
intelligence  to  furnish  the  London  journalist  as  had  the  American 
colonies :  and  so  the  coffee-house,  with  its  rumours  about  public 
events,  became  the  "  Staple  of  Newes,"  and  the  discreet  reporter 
always  prefaced  his  information  with  "  We  hear  " — "  It  is  said  " — 
"  There  is  a  talk  "— "  They  continue  to  say."  The  cheap  tract- 
writer  tasked  his  imagination  to  produce  much  more  exciting  nar- 
ratives than  the  dull  paragraph-monger.  The  pamphleteer  was  the 
**  Penny-a-liner  "  of  the  time  of  the  "  Tatler."  He  had  the  same 
inexhaustible  materials  to  work  upon  as  the  "  penny-a-liner  "  of  our 
own  time ;  although  the  mode  in  which  this  form  of  genius  is  now 
developed  is  somewhat  changed.  He  of  the  earlier  day  is  thus 
described :  "  His  brain,  which  was  his  estate,  had  as  regular  and 
different  produce  as  other  men's  land.  From  the  beginning  of 
November  until  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  he  writ  pamphlets 
and  letters  to  members  of  parliament  or  friends  in  the  country. 
But  sometimes  he  would  relieve  his  ordinary  readers  with  a  mur- 
der, and  lived  comfortably  a  week  or  two  upon  strange  and  lament- 
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able  accidents.  A  little  before  the  armies  took  the  field,  his  wa^ 
was  to  open  your  attention  with  a  prodigy ;  and  a  monster,  well 
writ,  was  two  guineas  the  lowest  price.  This  prepared  his  readers 
for  his  great  and  bloody  news  from  Flanders  in  June  and  July."  • 
Steele  tried  to  interest  the  town  in  a  different  way.  The  worthy 
quidnunc,  attracted  by  the  name  of  Bickersta£F,  to  which  name 
Swift  had  given  popularity,  gladly  received  the  first  number  of  the 
"  Tatler  "  which  was  delivered  without  charge,  or  he  expended  a 
penny  when  the  "  gratis  stock  "  of  the  first  number  was  exhausted. 
But  he  must  have  been  wonderfully  surprised  when  reading  the 
opening  *' relation  of  the  passages  which  occur  in  action  or 
discourse  throughout  this  town,**  he  found  a  brief  narrative  of  "  the 
deplorable  condition  of  a  very  pretty  gentleman.**  which  article 
^  may  be  of  great  instruction  to  all  who  actually  are,  or  who  ever 
shall  be,  in  love." 

The  "Athenian  Gazette,"  of  the  eccentric  bookseller,  John 
Dunton,  had  given  the  public  of  the  time  of  William  III.  some 
notion  of  a  weekly  paper  without  politics.  It  professed  to  resolve 
<'  all  the  inost  nice  and  curious  questions  proposed  by  the  ingen- 
ious ;  **  but  it  fell  far  short  of  the  magnificent  intention  of  its  pro- 
jector, "  to  raise  the  soul,  as  'twere,  into  daylight,  and  restore  the 
knowledge  of  truth  and  happiness."  f  ^^  commenced  in  1691,  and 
was  continued  till  1696— a  jumble  of  quaint  nonsense  with  occa- 
sional gleams  of  meaning.  The  "  Review  "  of  Defoe  appeared,  in 
penny  weekly  numbers,  five  years  before  the  "  Tatler."  It  was 
-  subsequently  issued  twice  a  week.  The  "  Review  "  was  principally 
occupied  by  Defoe's  earnest  speculations  on  political  affairs.  It 
also  contained  lighter  matters,  in  describing  the  proceedings  of  a 
"  Scandal  Club."  Some  of  these  papers  on  manners  are  valuable, 
Gliiefly  because  their  writer  looked  upon  the  town  from  another 
point  of  view  than  that  of  the  wits  and  gossipers  of  the  coffee- 
bouses.  But  he  saw  only  the  broader  aspects  of  society  ;  felt  little 
interest  in  its  amusements ;  despised  Its  frivolities ;  and  confined 
his  observation  to  the  green  pastures  of  virtue  and  wisdom,  and 
tlie  sands  and  morasses  of  vice  and  folly,  without  caring  much  for 
that  great  border-land  which  supi^ied  "  human  nature's  daily  food." 
Defoe  was  no  model  for  Steele,  although  the  honour  of  being  the 
leader  in  the  march  of  the  essayists  has  been  assigned  to  him. 
Defoe  was  indeed  the  only  writer  of  high  talent  who  first  saw  the 
power  of  the  periodical  mode  of  publication.  Dunton  had  preceded 
Defoe  in  this  discovery,  which  ultimately  revolutionized  the  entire 
system  of  oiu-  lighter  literature,  and  turned  an  age  of  pamphlets 

•  "  Tatler,"  No.  loj.  t  I>imton»8  "  Ufe  and  Erron,"  p.  m8> 
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iile-aft  age  of  magaztnea  and  miscellanies.  The  mode  of  continu* 
ous  publication,  under  one  title,  converted  the  political  tracts  into 
Reviews  and  Examiners.  Defoe  saw  the  advantage  of  furnishing 
small  quantities  of  printed  thought  to  a  nation  not  greatly  advanced 
in  the  mere  ability  to  read — to  say  nothing  of  the  general  indisposi- 
tion of  the  gentry  and  the  mercantile  class  to  read  anything  which 
did  not  thoroughly  address  itself  to  their  religious  and  political 
sympathies.  Defoe  would  find  his  readers  in  the  dissenting  con- 
gregations, however  some  might  differ  from  him.  He  found  them, 
too,  in  those  honest  thinkers  who  took  no  lead  in  politics,  with 
whom  England  has  ever  abounded.  Whilst  there  were  too  many 
tricksters  in  high  places  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  there 
were  many  who  were  taking  that  common-sense  view  of  public 
measures  which  the  opinion  of  a  people  habitually  free  very  com- 
monly takes — that  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  communities  is 
not  wholly  dependent  upon  which  party  is  in  or  which  party  is  out 
of  office.  Defoe  addressed  his  "  Review  "  to  men  who  clung  to 
the  great  principles  of  civil  liberty  and  religious  toleration,  and 
were  therefore  essentially  Whigs.  But  he  offended  Dissenters  and 
Whigs  by  his  differences  with  them  upon  many  points;  and  he 
was,  therefore,  a  better  representative  of  the  few  who  thought  for 
themselves.  Steele,  on  the  other  hand,  addressed  himself  in  the 
"Tatler,"  to  the  far  larger  class  who  had  not  very  strong  political 
or  religious  convictions  ;  and  who  were  glad  to  find  a  new  kind  of 
literature  set  on  foot  that,  on  the  face  of  it,  promised  amusement 
rather  than  instruction.  In  a  very  short  time  the  articles  of  for- 
eign intelligence  from  "St.  James*  coffee-house,"  became  rarer 
and  rarer.  With  Toumay,  and  Malplaquet,  and  Mons,  the  news 
department  of  the  "Tatler"  seems  to  have  been  closed.  The 
approaching  return  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  England  is  an- 
nounced in  its  news  on  the  ist  of  November.  There  is  an  arrival 
of  more  importance  to  his  interests  which  Mr.  Bickerstaff  docs  not 
announce.  Addison  has  come  to  town  from  Ireland.  He  has 
made  a  few  contributions  to  Steele's  penny  paper.  He  has  dis- 
caovered  his  true  powers  as  a  writer;  and  he  will  unite  hencefor- 
ward with  honest  Dick  in  making  that  half-sheet,  which  is  de- 
soatched  from  London  three  times  a  week,  on  every  post -day  of 
Ttiesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  a  vehicle  for  instructing  the 
people  witiiout  setting-up  for  instructors,  and  for  amusing  the  peo- 
pJt  without  condescending  to  be  ribalds.  We  have  it  on  record 
that  the  "  Tatler  "  found  its  way  into  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire, 
under  the  auspices  of  Maurice  Johnson,  a  native  of  Spalding,  who 
had  some  literary  and  antiquarian  tastes.    He  laboured  to  form  a 
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reading  society  in  that  very  uncongenial  district  "  Taking  care 
not  to  alarm  the  country  gentlemen  by  any  premature  mention  of 
antiquities,  he  endeavoured  at  first  to  allure  them  into  the  more 
flowery  paths  of  literature.  In  1709,  a  few  of  them  were  brought 
tOLTClher  every  iK)st-day,  at  the  coffee-house  in  the  Abbey-yard; 
and  ;iftcr  one  of  the  party  had  read  aloud  the  last  published  num- 
ber of  the  "  Tatler,"  they  proceeded  to  talk  over  the  subject  annong 
themselves."  * 

The  "  Si>ectator  '*  was  read  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  gentle- 
men of  Spalding.  This  successor  of  the  "  Tatler  "  commenced 
March  i,  171 1,  and  was  published  daily, — a  circumstance  which  at 
once  exhibits  the  confidence  of  the  writers  in  their  power  to  in- 
terest a  very  miscellaneous  class  of  readers,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  hitherto  so  barren,  which  they  proposed  to  cultivate.  The 
"  Guardian  "  succeeded  the  **  Spectator,"  and  was  also  published 
daily.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  circulation  of  these  works  that  the 
better  regulation  of  the  Post  had  not  been  neglected  by  the  govern- 
ment, amidst  their  party-conflicts.  The  Statute  of  1710  made  the 
delivery  of  letters  to  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  more  regular,  by  es- 
tablishing chief  letter-ofiices  in  those  cities,  and  having  a  more 
equal  charge  for  England.  Thus,  with  a  blank  leaf  for  adding 
private  correspondence  to  the  printed  matter,  the  "  Tatler  "  was 
circulated  in  English  provincial  towns.  In  Perthshire  even,  when 
**  the  gentlemen  met  after  church  on  Sunday  to  discuss  the  news 
of  the  week,  the  Spectators  were  read  as  regularly  as  the  Jour- 
nal."! 

At  the  opening  of  the  last  parliament  of  the  reign  of  Anne, 
when  the  member  for  Stockbridge  rose  to  second  the  nomination  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  as  Speaker,  he  was  saluted  by  some  of  the 
Tory  squires  with  cries  of  "  Tatler !  Tatler!"  It  was  not  with 
the  intent  to  honour  the  new  Whig  member  that  these  knights  of 
the  shire,  and  patrons  of  decayed  boroughs,  uttered  the  one  word 
which  has  associated  his  name  with  the  memory  of  the  pleasantest, 
the  most  influential,  and  on  many  accounts  the  most  original,  branch 
of  the  literature  of  what  is  called  our  Augustan  age.  By  the  side 
of  Richard  Steele  sat,  on  the  same  opposition  benches,  his  friend 
and  fellow-labourer,  Joseph  Addison.  He  must  have  smiled  to 
hear  the  race  of  fox-hunters  yelping  out  in  their  ignorant  pride  such 
a  reproach  as  this  against  one  who,  under  the  name  of  Bickersta£^ 
never  designed  to  give  any  man  any  secret  wound  by  his  conceal- 

•  "  The  Gentleman's  Society  at  Spalding ; "   prirately  printed,   1851.      See,   nkto^ 
Nichols's  "Literary  Anecdotes,"  vol.  iv.  p.  68.  Digitized  by  VjOO^  l^ 

Bisset's  "  Life  of  Addison,"  quoted  in  Drake's  Enayt. 
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ment ,  and  who,  at  the  close  of  his  work,  published  his  name  to  his 
writings,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  town,  with  all  his 
imperfections  on  his  head.*  Addison  himself,  Swift  tells  us.  was 
so  popular,  that  when  he  was  elected  to  a  parliament  in  which  the 
Tories  carried  it  six  to  one,  his  election  passed  "  easy  and  undis- 
puted ;  and  I  believe,  if  he  had  a  mind  to  be  king,  he  would  hardly 
he  refused."  f  What  gave  Addison  to  a  great  extent  this  popu- 
larity ?  That  which  the  squires  thought  a  reproach.  He  and  his 
coadjutor  Steele  had  opened  for  the  people  such  fountains  of  play- 
ful humour,  of  gentle  satire,  of  familiar  criticism,  of  tolerant  mo- 
rality, that  they  had  become  to  their  readers  as  personal  friends. 
The  "Tatler,"  and  "Spectator,"  and  "Guardian,"  had  appeared 
at  a  time  when  the  High  Churchmen  were  urging  to  religious 
hatred,  and  the  right-divine  parliament  men  were  trying  to  back 
the  old  state  coach  into  the  sloughs  from  which  the  revolution 
had  dragged  it.  Under  their  periodical  companionship,  many  a 
fiery  Templar  \vas  calmed  by  the  pleasant  lessons  that  he  read  as 
he  sipped  his  morning  chocolate ;  and  many  a  court  beauty  was 
taught  that  there  were  more  graceful  and  enduring  charms  than 
those  of  the  female  politician.  Steele  and  Addison  produced  a 
permanent  influence  upon  their  age,  because,  in  this  new  journal- 
ism, they  mingled  as  little  as  possible  with  the  temporary  animosi- 
ties of  the  age.  They  kept  their  politics  for  the  "  Whig  Examiner  " 
and  the  "  Englishman."  The  Tory  squires,  who  despised  the 
jjenny  literature  which  was  the  delight  of  old  and  young,  of  the 
London  coffee-house  and  the  provincial  club,  have  passed  to  their 
natural  obscurity.  Steele  ha^  "  Tatler  "  written  upon  his  tomb  as 
his  greatest  glory. 

Johnson  has  said,  and  his  opinion  may  be  taken  with  very 
slight  qualification,  ''  Before  the  *  Tatler  *  and  *  Spectator,'  if  the 
writers  for  the  theatre  are  excepted,  England  had  no  masters 
of  common  life."  He  adds,  "  We  had  many  books  to  teach  us 
more  imjjortant  duties,  and  to  settle  opinions  in  philosophy  and 
politics."  Addison  himself,  in  his  "  Freeholder,"  a  series  of 
Political  Essays,"  whilst  maintaining  that  "  papers  of  entertain- 
ment "  might  be  advantageously  mixed  with  graver  speculations 
u|X)n  state  topics,  has  recorded  his  own  view  of  what  he  and  his 
coadjutors  accomplished  in  the  **  Tatlers  and  Spectators,"  which, 
he  says,  "  were  so  generally  dispersed  in  single  sheets,  and  have 

since  been  printed  in  so  great  numbers They  diverted 

raillery  from  improper  objects,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  ridicule, 

Digitized  by  VjOO^  IC 
•  "Tatler,  No.  271. »»— Concluding  Address.  7  "  Journal  to  Stella." 
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which  for  many  years  had  been  exerted  on  persons  and  things  of  a 

sacred  and  serious  nature Our  nation  are  such  lovers  of 

mirth  and  humour,  that  it  is  impossible  for  detached  papers,  which 
come  out  on  stated  days,  either  to  have  a  general  run,  or  long 
continuance,  if  they  are  not  divevst6ed,  and  enlivened  from  time  to 
time,  with  subjects  and  thoughts  accommodated  to  this  taste,  which 
so  prevails  among  our  countr)smenr  No  periodical  author,  who 
always  maintains  his  gravity,  and  does<  not  sometimes  sacrifice  to 
the  Graces,  must  expect  to  keep  m  vogue  for  any  considerable 
time."  *  Nothing  but  the  remarkable  talents  of  Steele  and  Addi- 
son, their  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  their  kindly  disposi- 
tions, could  have  made  their  ridicule  of  transient  follies  of  any 
permanent  value.  In  avoiding  the  bitter  exaggerations  of  the  pro- 
fessed satirist,  they  give  us  real  pictures  of  the  everjMiay  life  of 
their  time.  In  presenting  what  the  old  dramatists  caUed  humours, 
they  offer  us  something  of  higher  art  than  caricatures  of  individu- 
als who  have  no  features  in  common  with  their  fellow-men.  They 
exhibit  to  us  the  representatives  of  classes.  But  these  first  and 
greatest  of  the  essayists  have  a  further  especial  value  in  our  eyes. 
They  reflect  the  general  character  of  the  education  of  the  people 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  "  Papers  of  enter- 
tainment," said  Addison,  "are  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of 
readers,  especially  among  those  of  different  notions  and  principles." 
The  **  Tatler  "  and  "  Spectator,"  and  "  Guardian,"  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  largest  number  of  those  who  had  the  ability  and  the 
leisure  to  read.  The  whole  tone  of  these  books  show  how  limited  the 
number  was ;  and  how  necessary  it  became  to  deal  with  the  higher 
parts  of  knowledge  in  the  most  familiar  manner,  and  to  advocate 
the  noblest  interests  of  religion  and  morals  in  the  pleasantest 
spirit.  Johnson  has  truly  said,  speaking  of  the  time  when  Addison 
and  Steele  hit  upon  their  vocation  as  popular  instructors,  "  Men,  not 
professing  learning,  were  not  ashamed  of  ignorance ;  and  in  the 
female  world  any  acquaintance  with  books  was  distinguished 
only  to  be  censured."  The  cheap  periodical  literature  of  our  own 
day,  taken  as  a  whole,  does  not  address  a  less-educated  class  than 
those  addressed  in  the  same  manner  during  the  last  four  years  of 
Anne.  The  difference  is  that  with  us  the  readers  have  been 
multiplied  a  hundredfold. 

"  It  is  a  great  pity,"  writes  Addison,  in  171 3,  "  there  should  be 

no   knowledge  in  a  family.     For  my  own  part,  I  am  concerned, 

when  I  go  into  a  great  house  where  perhaps  there  is  not  a  single 

person  that  can  spell,  unless  it  be  by  chance  theecb,V»U§C^0^ie  ol 

•  «  Freeholder,"  No.  45. 
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the  footmen.  What  a  figure  is  the  young  heir  likely  to  make,  who, 
is  a  dunce  both  by  father's  and  mother's  side."  *  There  was  a 
system  of  education  for  the  humble  then  in  progress,  which  gave 
the  butler  and  the  footman  this  advantage  over  the  other  inmates 
of  the  great  house.  The  institution  of  charity-schools  appeared  to 
tlie  essayist  the  most  proper  means  to  recover  the  age  "  out  of  its 
present  degeneracy  and  depravation  of  manners ; "  and  to  promise 
tliat  "  there  will  be  few  in  the  next  generation  who  will  not  at  least 
be  able  to  write  and  read,  and  have  not  had  an  early  tincture  of 
religion."  f  How  imperfectly  this  promise  was  realised  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  under  the  charity-school  system,  we  had  melan- 
choly proofs.  But  we  cannot  look  without  admiration  upon  the 
judicious  mode  in  which  the  first  essayists  endeavoured  to  diffuse 
some  desire  for  knowledge,  and  some  taste  for  the  higher  efforts 
of  genius,  throughout  a  nation  with  whom  superior  rank  and  riches 
did  not  necessarily  infer  a  more  liberal  cultivation  of  the  mind  than 
amongst  those  who  laboured  for  their  bread.  They  pursued  the 
only  wise  and  safe  course.  They  made  no  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  abstruse  parts  of  learning,  by  addressing  themselves  to  the  few ; 
nor  to  lower  themselves  to  what  the  pedants  would  deem  the 
popular  capacity,  in  writing  for  the  many.  In  an  essay  attributed 
to  Gay  we  find  how  entirely  the  writings  of  the  "  Tatler  "  "  have 
convinced  our  fops  and  young  fellows  of  the  value  and  advantages 
of  learning ;  "  and  in  a  poem  of  171 2  we  are  told  that  the  ladies, 
under  the  influence  of  Steele,  "  aspire  to  write  correct,  and  spell ; " 
and  that  in  their  familiar  letters  we  no  longer  find  "Wurthec 
Surr.^'t 

Nothing  would  more  surprise  us  in  the  contents  of  a  periodical 
paper  of  our  own  time,  not  addressed  exclusively  to  children,  than 
to  find  the  most  familiar  passages  from  the  great  poets  presented  to 
Its  readers  as  novelties.  In  the  conduct  of  the  early  numbers  of 
the  "  Tatler,"  Steele  evidently  assumed  that  the  literary  acquire- 
ments of  his  subscribers  had  not  extended  to  Shakspereor  Milton ; 
and  that  it  was  desirable  to  approach  these  obscure  writers  by  a 
tentative  process.  As  a  help  to  a  right  judgment  of  actors  for 
"  the  less  learned  part  of  the  audience,"  we  have  Hamlet's  instruc- 
tions to  the  players  given  at  length.  §  The  description  of  Dover 
Cliff,  in  Lear,  "  drawn  with  such  proper  incidents,"  is  duly  set 
forth.  I  Passages  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Richard  III.,  of  Othello,  arc 
given  as  if  they  had  all  the  charm  of  freshness  for  the  greater 
number.     And  they  really  had  this  charm  for  most  readers.     The 

•  "  Gtordian,"  No.  155.  Digitized  t|  Ibid.^  No.  105. 

X  See  Brake's  •  Essays,"  vol.  lii  §  "  Tatfcr,"  No.  js-  «  ^«*»  ^o.  117. 
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fourth  folio  edition  of  Shakspere  was  published  in  1685  ;  the  next 
edition,  that  of  Rowe,  appeared  in  the  same  year  as  the  "  latler." 
In  very  sensible  and  genial  morsels  of  criticism  upon  Macbeth  and 
Julius  Caesar,  Steele  quotes  from  his  stage  memory,  as  if  no  printed 
copy  of  the  tragedies  was  accessible  to  him.  His  enthusiastic 
commendation  of  Betterton,  as  the  great  interpreter  of  Shakspere's 
characters,  points  to  the  sources  of  his  criticism.  Steele  preceded 
Addison  in  calling  attention  to  Milton.  He  frequently  quotes  from 
Paradise  Lost ;  and  he  transcribes  "a  passage  in  a  mask  writ  by 
Milton,"  which  he  says,  **made  me  forget  my  age,  and  renewed  in 
me  the  warm  desires  after  virtue,  so  natural  to  uncorrupted  youth."  * 
But  the  first  strenuous  attempt  to  make  the  people  of  the  reign  of 
Anne  fully  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  great  poet  who  had 
scarcely  been  heard  in  his  own  day,  amidst  "  the  barbarous  dis- 
sonance of  Bacchus  and  his  revellers,"  was  reserved  for  Addison. 
Yet  in  his  famous  series  of  papers  on  the  *•  Paradise  Lost,"  he  had 
approached  his  subject  with  evident  disinclination  to  hazard  any 
heterodox  opinion  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  ancients  and 
the  moderns.  If  the  Paradise  Lost  falls  short  of  the  JEne'id  or  the 
Iliad  in  the  power  of  working  on  the  imagination,  *•  it  proceeds 
rather  from  the  fault  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written  than 
from  any  defect  of  genius  in  the  author."t  Addison,  however,  did 
admirably  what  he  undertook  to  do ;  and  he  very  wisely  avoided 
what  the  learned  Doctor  Hurd  complained  that  he  did  not  do.  He 
avoided  metaphysical  criticism ;  he  did  not  attempt  "  to  lay  open 
the  more  secret  and  hidden  springs  of  that  pleasure  which  results 
from  poetical  composition."  What  Addison  did,  this  grand  philo- 
sophical critic  thinks  to  be  a  very  poor  thing :  "  For  what  concerns 
his  criticism  on  Milton  in  particular,  there  was  this  accidental 
benefit  arising  from  it,  that  it  occasioned  an  admirable  poet  to  be 
read,  and  his  excellences  to  be  observed."  All  honour  be  to  him 
who  left  the  pedants  to  their  own  proper  labours,  and  set  manfully 
about  his  great  duty  of  elevating  the  tastes  and  refining  the  manners 
of  the  people.  Addison  had  very  early  professed  a  contempt  for 
"  all  men  of  deep  learning  without  common  sense  " — the  "editors, 
commentators,  interpreters,  scholiasts,  and  critics," — such  as  "  set 
a  greater  value  on  themselves  for  having  found  out  the  meaning  of  a 
passage  in  Greek,  than  upon  the  author  for  having  written  it ;  nay, 
will  allow  the  passage  itself  not  to  have  any  beauty  in  it,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  would  be  considered  as  the  greatest  men  of 
the  age  for  haying  interpreted  it."  %  These  were  the  natural  haters 
of  literature  for  the  people.  Whilst  they  ^gCjulf|  "  write  volumes 
•  "  TaUcr,»»  No.  98.  f  "  Spectator,"  No.  417*  t  "  Tatler,"  No.  158. 
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npon  an  idle  sonnet  that  is  originally  in  Greek  or  Latin,  give  edi- 
tions of  the  most  immoral  authors,  and  spin  out  whole  pages  upon 
the  various  readings  of  a  lewd  expression,"  they  sneered  at  Addison 
for  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  "  The  children  in  the  wood  "  and 
of  "  Chev}'  Chase."  The  pedants  were  joined  by  "  the  little  con- 
ceited wits  of  the  age,"  in  ridiculing  discourses  upon  old  ballads 
that  had  only  been  **  the  delight  of  the  common  people." 

Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  objects  and  tendency  of  these 
works,  so  especially  characteristic  of  their  age,  we  believe  that 
they  produced  a  far  greater  effect  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral 
progress  of  the  community  by  their  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  agree- 
able and  healthful  literature,  than  by  their  direct  attacks  upon  vice 
and  folly.  Not  the  least  of  their  services  was  to  meet,  in  however 
limited  a  degree,  that  craving  for  fiction,  which  is  even  stronger 
amongst  the  imperfectly  educated  than  amongst  those  of  higher 
refinement  It  has  been  said,  that  "  no  novel,  giving  a  lively  and 
powerful  picture  of  the  common  life  and  manners  of  England,  had 
appeared  "  before  the  time  of  the  "  Spectator ;  "  that  the  narrative 
which  connects  together  these  essays,  "  gave  to  our  ancestors  their 
first  taste  of  an  exquisite  and  untried  pleasure  ; "  and  that  in  this 
point  of  view,  Addison  is  entitled  "  to  be  considered  as  the  fore- 
runner of  the  great  English  novelists."  *  The  famous  Gub  of  the 
**  Spectator "  thus  referred  to,  was,  in  its  original  features,  the 
creation  of  Steele.  It  was  for  Addison  to  work  out  mmy  of  its 
most  refined  delineations  of  character;  but  Steele,  who  had  a 
wider  range  of  observation,  first  produced  to  the  admiring  world, 
sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  Addison  mitigated  some  of  the  coarser 
features  of  this  favourite  of  mankind;  and  in  his  picture  we  rec-* 
ognise  few  traces  of  the  fine  gentleman  who  "  had  often  supped 
with  my  lord  Rochester  and  sir  George  Etherege,  fought  a  duel 
upon  his  first  coming  to  town,  and  kicked  Bully  Dawson  in  a  pub- 
lic coffee-house,"  Steele  gave  the  outline  of  the  member  of  the 
Inner-Temple,  "  who  was  placed  there  to  study  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  is  the  most  learned  of  any  of  the  house  in  those  of  the 
stajre."  Steele  created  sir  Andrew  Freeport,  who  "  calls  the  sea 
the  British  common,"  and  can  prove  "  that  dilicjence  makes  more 
lasting  acquisitions  than  valour."  It  is  to  Steele  we  owe  the 
brave  and  modest  Captain  Sentry,  who  "is  never  overbearing, 
ftough  accustomed  to  command  men  in  the  utmost  degree  below 
him ;  nor  ever  too  obsequious  from  a  habit  of  obeying  men  highly 
above  him. "  Steele  called  up  Will  Honeycomb,  who  has  all  his 
Bfe  dressed  well,  knows  the  history  of  every  ino<^f^ti^^^v!§(9t^4(:: 
•  Macaula/s  *'  Essay  on  Addison.'*  ^ 
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to  have  "  received  a  kind  glance  or  blow  of  the  fan  from  some  cel- 
ebrated beauty,  mother  of  the  present  lord  Such-a-one."  Lastly,  it 
was  Steele  who  conceived  that  beautiful  sketch  of  the  clergyman, 
who  seldom  comes  to  the  Club ;  "  but  when  he  does  he  adds  to 
every  one  else  a  new  enjoyment  of  himself ; " — who  is  of  too  weak 
health  to  accept  preferment ;  but  who,  without  obtruding  serious 
reflections,  excites  in  his  associates  **an  earnestness  to  have  him 
fall  on  some  divine  topic."  The  essayist  exultingly  says,  **  these 
are  my  ordinary  companions." 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  by  far  the  most  renowned  member  of 
the  Spectator  s  Club,  but  he  is  rarely  produced  in  the  Club.  It  is 
in  the  country  that  the  baronet  is  exhibited  in  his  native  glory. 
We  are  all  familiar. with  his  domestic  establishment;  with  his  de- 
scription of  his  ancestors ;  with  his  deportment  at  church ;  with 
his  adventure  with  the  gipsies ;  with  his  field  sports ;  with  his  im- 
portance at  the  assizes.  We  have  ventured  to  suggest  that  the 
portrait  of  sir  Roger  may  be  taken  for  as  just  a  representation  of 
the  country  gentleman  of  the  reign  of  Anne  and  of  William  III., 
as  some  eloquent  descriptions  which  exhibit  his  class  as  wholly 
steeped  in  ignorance  and  debauchery.*  If  sir  Roger  had  been  a 
Whig  we  might  have  somewhat  suspected  the  truth  of  the  like-' 
•  ness.  His  Toryism,  painted  with  the  most  delicate  art,  is  not  even 
made  ridiculous.  His  prejudices  are  so  natural  that  they  almost 
command  our  respect.  He  is  a  much  stronger  Tory  in  the  country 
than  in  town.  He  is  brought  into  a  gentle  conflict  of  principles 
with  sir  Andrew  Freeport,  who  is  naturally  inclined  to  the  moneyed 
interest,  whilst  sir  Roger  as  naturally  leans  to  the  landed  interest 
«  "  This  humour  is  so  moderate  in  each  of  them,  that  it  proceeds  no 
farther  than  to  an  agreeable  raillery,  which  very  often  diverts  the 
rest  of  the  Club."  f  Sir  Roger  is  a  thorough  patriot.  He  exults 
in  the  glorious  names  of  Henry  V.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  he 
sees  their  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey.  When  he  is  rowed  to 
Vauxhall  by  the  waterman  who  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue,  "the  knight,  in  the  triumph  of  his  heart,  made  several  re- 
flections on  the  greatness  of  the  British  nation  :  as,  that  one  Eng- 
lishman could  beat  three  Frenchmen  ;  that  we  could  never  be  in 
danger  of  popery  so  long  as  we  took  care  of  our  fleet ;  that  the 
Thames  was  the  noblest  river  in  Europe ;  that  London  Bridge  was 
a  greater  piece  of  work  than  any  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world ;  with  many  other  honest  prejudices  which  naturally  cleave 
to  the  heart  of  a  true  Englishman."  There  is  not  a  more  charm- 
ing incident  in   the  traits  of  character  and  manners  which  are 
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evolved  out  of  the  Spectator's  Club,  than  the  description  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  members  receive  the  news  of  sir  Roger  de  Cov- 
erley's  death.  He  had,  some  weeks  before  he  died,  sent  a  book 
by  the  carrier,  to  be  given  to  sir  Andrew  Fre*port  in  his  name. 
"Sir  Andrew,  opening  the  book,  found  it  to  be  a  collection  of  Acts 
of  Parliament.  There  was  in  particular  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
with  some  passages  in  it  marked  by  sir  Roger's  own  hand.  Sir 
Andrew  found  that  they  related  to  two  or  three  points  which  he 
had  disputed  with  Sir  Roger,  the  last  time  he  appeared  at  the  Club. 
Sir  Andrew,  who  would  have  been  merry  at  such  an  incident  on 
another  occasion,  at  the  sight  of  the  old  man's  handwriting  burst 
into  tears,  and  put  the  book  into  his  i^ocket."  *  Addison,  speak- 
ing of  the  political  and  religious  prcju  ices  of  his  time,  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  country  distncts  especially,  says,  "  I  am  sometimes 
afraid  that  I  discover  the  seeds  of  a  civil  war  in  these  divisions." 
Gradually  the  extended  intercourse  of  Whig  and  Tory,  of  Church- 
man and  Dissenter,  made  the  Sir  Rogers  and  the  Sir  Andrews 
wiser  than  their  ancestors ;  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that  we 
may  believe  that  such  lay  preachers  as  Addison  and  Steele  had  no 
inconsiderable  influence  in  making  their  countrymen* ashamed  of 
"such  a  spirit  of  dissension,"  as  rendered  them  "in  a  manner  bar- 
barous towards  one  another.'*  Other  animosities,  other  passions 
and  prejudices,  succeeded  those  of  the  generation  in  which  these 
kindly  moralists  flourished.  But  their  humanizing  lessons  have 
always  been  capable  of  a  general  application ;  and  to  the  gradual 
spread  of  that  education  of  high  and  humble,  which  they  began  by 
popularising  literature,  we  may  attribute  the  fact  t^iat,  although 
Englishmen  dififer  as  keenly  upon  public  subjects,  they  have  long 
ceased  to  hate,  as  their  forefathers  hated.' 

The  little  tales  of  Steele  in  the  "Tatler,"  also  gave  "the  first 
taste  of  an  exquiisite  and  untried  pleasure."  There  is  material  in 
every  one  of  these  simple  and  touching  stories  capable  of  expan- 
sion into  several  chapters  of  the  modem  writers  of  fiction ;  and  yet 
they  are  so  perfect,  according  to  their  own  theory  of  art,  that  they 
must  have  set  many  a  young  imagination  shaping  forth  scenes  and 
dialogues  to  fill  up  the  well-defined  outline.  In  Steele's  six  or 
seven  tragical  sketches,  the  absence  of  elaboration,  the  directness 
with  which  we  reach  the  catastrophe,  give  an  impression  of  reality, 
such  as  we  receive  from  the  best  passages  of  Defoe.  The  oriental 
tales  and  the  allegories  of  Addi.son  have  their  own  charm,  and 
exhibit  the  elegance  of  his  taste  and  the  beauty  of  his  style.     But 
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we  must  honestly  confess  that  we  would  rather  have  been  tht 
writer  of  "  Inkle  and  Yarico  "  than  of  the  "Vision  of  Mirza." 

Looking  at  the  united  labours  of  Steele  and  Addison  as  awhcde, 
we  are  astonished  not  only  at  the  variety  of  their  productions,  but 
at  the  continuity  of  their  periodical  contributions  from  the  spring 
of  1709  to  the  autumn  of  171 3,  with  very  slight  cessation.  Of  the 
«  Tatler,"  "  Spectator,"  and  "  Guardian,"  Steele  wrote  five  hun- 
dred and  ten  papers ;  Addison  wrote  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 
What  a  void  did  these  two  associates  fill  up,  when  they  opened  the 
fountains  of  their  learning,  of  their  experience,  of  their  humour,  of 
their  imagination,  to  delight  a  people  who  had  almost  forgotten  the 
noble  literature  of  a  century  earlier,  and  had  very  little  to  attract 
them,  and  less  to  improve,  in  the  literature  of  their  own  time. 
For  women,  especially,  studies  "  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and 
for  use,"  were  almost  unknown.  The  "  Tatler  "  proposed  to  take 
into  serious  consideration,  the  means  of  forming  "  a  Female 
Library'* — to  recommend  "  a  collection  of  books  that  shall  con- 
sist of  such  authors  as  do  not  corrupt  while  they  divert."* 
Steele  never  carried  out  his  notion.  Addison  took  up  the  idea 
designing  "  to  recommend  such  particular  books  as  may  be  proper 
for  the  improvement  of  the  sex."  His  intention  equally  failed. 
But  Addison  gave  a  catalogue  of  books  which  he  found  in  the 
library  of  a  lady  of  more  than  common  education.  Some  few  she 
had  bought  for  her  own  use,  but  most  had  been  got  together  "  either 
because  she  had  heard  them  praised,  or  because  she  had  seen  the 
authors  of  them."  This  may  account  for  "Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
works  "  being  there ;  and  "  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding, 
with  a  paper  of  patches  in  it."  "The  lady's  own  reading  has  lain 
very  much  among  romances ; "  and  accordingly  we  find  in  this 
curious  library,  "  Cassandra,"  "  Cleopatra,"  "  Astraea,"  "  The  Grand 
Cyrus."  These  were  the  famous  translations,  each  in  enormous 
folios,  or  in  a  dozen  duodecimo  volumes,  from  the  French  of 
Monsieur  Calprenede,  or  of  Mademoiselle  Scudery*  '  Their  inter- 
minable stupidity  was  scarcely  driven  out  till  Richardson  and  Field- 
ing appeared.  But  common  sense  dawned  upon  the  readers  for 
amusement  when  the  essayists  came ;  and  from  the  publication  of 
the  "Tatler,"  "Spectator,"  and  "Guardian,"  we  may  date  the 
general  taste  for  reading,  which  has  gradually  sprea4  throughout 
our  land. 

The  "men  of  genius  and  learning  "  who  were  contemporaries 
of  Addison  and  Steele,  rendered  no  considerable  assistance  to 
their  admirable  design  of  afEording  instruction  and  entertainmenl 
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|»  a  larger  class  of  readers  th^n  "  mea  <i£  g«m«s  and  learning  ** 
had   previously  thought  worthy  of  their  care.     Swift  only  con* 
tributed  two  entire  papers  to  the  **  Tatler  "  and  "  Spectator,*'  with 
some  dozen  fragments.  Congreve  wrote  one  article  in  the  **  Tatler.' 
Pamell  furnished  two  essays  to  the  '*  Spectator  "  and  two  to  the 
^'  Guardian.*'    Berkeley  was  a  more  diligent  friend,  having  in  the 
^  Guard'an  "  fourteen  excellent  papers  on  the  sceptical  opinions  of 
the  time.    Of  Pope's  writing  we  find  two  articles  in  the  *^  Specta- 
tor"  and  eight  in  the  ''  Guardian."     Of  men  of  inferior  note  there 
are  here  and  there  an  essay.    The  organization  of  periodical  liter- 
ature was  at  that  time  ver}"  imperfect.     Ephemeral  verse-makers 
could  obtain  a  guinea  from  a  bookseller  for  an  occasional  Ode,  or 
a  Political  Satire.    Two  guineas  for  a  "  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord," 
was    the  reward  which  Grub-street  bestowed  upon  its  patriots. 
Addison,  in  the  "  Tatler  "  already  quoted  has  a  pleasant  account 
of  "  a  general  dealer  " — intended,  we  may  guess,  for  Tom  D'Urfey- 
"  The  merry  rogue  said,  when  he  wanted  a  dinner,  he  sent  a  para- 
graph of  Table  Talk,  and  bis  bookseller,  upon  sight,  paid  the 
reckoning."     The  humble  gains  of  these  caterers  for  public  taste 
were  rendered  more  uncertain  by  the  rogueries  of  piratical  pub- 
lishers, who  were  as  unscrupulous  towards  a^tho^s  using  the  same 
tongue,  as  if  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  had  legalized  their  frauds. 
The  famous"  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,'*  under  which 
the  term  and  other  conditions  of  copyright  subsisted  for  a  centiu-y, 
was  passed  in  that  session  of  the  Parliament  of  Anne,  which  began 
on  the  13th  of  November,  1 709.    On  the  ist  of  December,  Addison, 
with  the  evident  desire  to  promote  this  enactment  for  the  benefit  of 
literature,  wrote  a  paper  in  the  **  Taller,"  which  thus  commences : 
"  The  progress  of  my  intended  account  of  what  happened  when 
Justice  visited  mortals,  is  at  present  interrupted  by  the  observation 
and  sense  of  an  injustice  against  which  there  is  no  remedy,  even  in 
a  kingdom  more  happy  in  the  care  taken  of  the  liberty  and  property 
of  the  subject  than  any  other  nation  upon  earth."    That  injustice 
was  perpetrated  by  "  men  who  are  rogues  within  the  law  ....  a 
set  of  wretches  we  authors  call  pirates,  who  print  any  book,  poen^ 
or  sermon,  as  soon  as  it  appefirs  in  the  world,  in  a  sznaller  volume, 
and  sell  it,  as  all  other  thieves  do  stolen  goods,  at  a  cheaper  rate." 
The  Statute  which  was  passed  a  few  months  afterwards  sets  fort^ 
the  same  fraudulent  practice,  and  gives  tq  authors  a  limited  enjoyr 
ment  of  their  own  property,  which,  under  the  common  law,  was 
held  to  endure  for  ever.     But  the  common  law  did  not  give  ^ 
prompt  remedy  against  piracy,  which  was  attained  by  the  Statute 
of  Anne.    It  is  ^m  the  passing  of  th^s  Act  that  we  may  4^(0  thf : 
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slow  but  certain  establishment  of  literature  as  a  profession,  deriv- 
ing its  support,  like  every  other  branch  of  industry,  under  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  demand  and  supply.  Addison,  whose  writings  had 
procured  for  him  lucrative  offices,  not  only  thinks  that  authors 
ought  to  have  **the  benefit  that  may  arise  from  their  writings ;  but 
that  it  has  happened,  and  may  often  happen,  that  men  of  learning 
and  virtue  cannot  qualify  themselves  for  public  emplo)Tnent  or 
preferment."  He  therefore  comes  to  this  sound  conclu.sion :  "  I 
have  brought  m)*self  to  conisider  things  in  so  unprejudiced  a  man- 
ner, that  I  esteem  more  a  man  who  can  live  by  the  products  of  his 
understanding,  than  one  who  does  it  by  the  favour  of  great  men."  • 
During  the  reign  of  Anne  "  the  favour  of  great  men  "  was  the 
ruling  idea  of  those  who  devoted  their  lives  to  authorship.  Next 
to  the  service  that  was  rendered  to  literature  by  passing  the  Copy- 
right Act,  was  the  real  elevation  of  the  literary  character  by  the 
contempt  for  letters  of  George  I.  and  sir  Robert  Walpole.  The 
writer  who  attempted  to  "live  by  the  products  of  his  understand- 
ing "  alone,  had  a  terrible  state  of  transition  to  pass  through  before 
he  was  equally  free  from  "  the  patron  and  the  gaol.**  But  he  finally 
rose  above  the  condition  of  "  the  hirelings  in  garrets,  at  hard 
meat,"  described  by  Roger  North  ;  we  even  think  far  above  the 
**  artificial  encouragement  of  a  vast  system  of  bounties  and  pre- 
miums," which  supplied  "the  deficiency  of  the  natural  demand  for 
literature."  t  We  cannot  conceive  any  more  practical  humiliation 
of  genius  and  learning  than  the  vaunted  modes  of  their  patronage 
in  what  is  complacently  called  the  Augustan  age.  Prior  is  sent 
abroad  as  an  ambassador ;  Addison  becomes  an  Under-secretary 
of  State ;  S\\'ift  obtains  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick.  Congreve, 
Rowe,  Hughes,  Philips,  Stepney,  had  lucrative  appointments. 
How  great  the  deserts !  How  munificent  the  rewards !  The 
notion  is  that  these  eminent  gainers  of  high  prizes  met  their 
patrons  upon  thoroughly  independent  terms.  Was  it  so  ?  Swift, 
indeed,  always  affects  to  be  greater  than  the  men  to  whom  he  was 
paying  court,  iie  fancies  he  is  standing  up  for  the  dignity  of  let- 
ters, when  he  takes  Parncll  to  Oxford's  levee,  and  the  great  lord- 
treasurer  is  civil  to  him.  "  I  value  myself  upon  making  the  min- 
istry desire  to  be  acquainted  with  Parnell,  and  not  Pamell  with  the 
ministry.*'  J  Yet  what  real  meanness  is  there  under  all  this  .show 
of  independence!  In  1709,  before  the  fall  of  the  Whigs,  Swift 
assails  Halifax  for  preferment  in  a  style  that  would  be  ludicrous  if 
It  were  not  contemptible.  He  congratulates  himself  Upon  having 
"  such  a  solicitor  as  your  lordship."    He  has  no  timid  reservations. 
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He  boldly  asks  his  noble  solicitor,  "  that  if  you  think  this  gentle 
winter  wUl  not  carry  off  Dr.  South,  or  that  his  reversion  is  not  to 
be  compassed,  your  lordship  would  please  to  use  your  credit  tliat, 
as  my  lord  Somers  thought  of  me  last  year  for  the  bishopric  of 
Waterford,  so  my  lord  President  may  now  think  on  me  for  that  of 
Cork,  if  the  incumbent  dies  of  the  spotted  fever  he  is  now  imder."* 
There  is  far  more  independence  in  Steele's  request  to  the  same 
patron  of  letters,  that  he  would  be  liberal  in  subscribing  to  the  new 
edition  of  the  "  Tatler : "  "  If  any  that  your  lordship  recommends 
shall  think  fit  to  subscribe  more  than  the  sum  proposed  for  a  book, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  for  so  many  more  books.  This  will  make 
the  favour  more  grateful  by  being  conferred  in  an  oblique  way,  and 
at  the  same  time  save  the  confusion  of  the  Squire  [Bickerstaff], 
whom  I  know  to  be  naturally  proud,  "f  More  honest  than  the 
impudent  seeker  of  a  prebend  or  a  bishopric,  or  than  the  poor  and 
proud  essayist  who  desires  a  gift  "  in  an  oblique  way,"  is  Defoe, 
who  tells  Halifax  that  he  "  scorned  to  come  out  of  Newgate  at  the 
price  of  betraying  a  dead  master,''  but  thanks  him  in  a  straight- 
fonrard  style  for  "  the  exceeding  bounty  I  have  now  received ; " 
and  says,  *^  I  am  a  plain  and  unpolished  man,  and  perfectly  unqual- 
ified to  make  formal  acknowledgments ;  and  a  temper  soured  by 
a  series  of  afflictions  renders  me  still  the  more  awkward  in  the 
received  method  of  common  gratitude.  I  mean  the  ceremony  of 
thanks."  %  The  fate  of  Defoe  was  tliat  of  the  great  body  of  the 
men  of  letters.  They  sometimes  had  a  purse  tossed  to  them  for  a 
dedication ;  they  had  small  pay  from  the  booksellers ;  they  starved ; 
and  their  poverty,  more  than  their  dulness,  consigned  them  to  th^ 
tender  mercies  of  "  The  Dunciad." 

The  poets  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  of  the  reign  of  the  first 
George,  occupy  the  most  considerable  space  in  the  literary  history 
of  those  times.  One  half  of  Johnson's  "  Lives  "  is  devoted  to  criti- 
cism upon  the  works  of  those  who  flourished  in  this  period.  Of 
that  *'  body  of  English  poetry  "  which  the  booksellers  had  deter* 
mined  to  publish,  and  forwhicli  Johnson  wrote  those  "  Lives  "  asa 
series  of  prefaces,  how  much  that  belongs  to  this  Augustan  age  is 
worth  looking  at,  except  for  the  gratification  of  a  literary  curiosity 
to  know  what  was  be-praised  and  be-pensioned  in  those  halcyon 
days  ?  Of  these  thirty  "heirs  of  fame,"  who  occupy  about  seven 
hun  scd  pages  of  Johnson's  biographies,  §  there  are  only  about 
leven  whom  the  world  has  not  very  "  willingly  let  die."    Rowe, 
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Prior,  Congfeve,  Gay  are  still  talked  about  Addison  and  Swift 
are  read  for  their  prose.  Pope  is  almost  the  sole  name  in  poetry 
that  is  not  partially  or  hermetically  sealed  up  in  **  the  monuments  of 
banished  minds."  Many  of  those  who  are  rarely  now  "  from  the  dust 
of  old  oblivion  raked,"  were  the  lucky  ones  of  the  earth  whom 
Halifax  and  Oxford  were  transforming  from  ill-paid  verse-makers 
into  flourishing  commissioners,  envoys,  and  secretaries.  The  minis- 
ters believed  that  patronage  had  made  the  poets, — 

**  Vn  Auguftte  peut  ais^meat  iakn  un  Yiigile  "— 

and  it  was  still  easier  to  make  the  rhymers  into  sinecurists.  These 
have  left  few  abiding  memorials  of  their  age  in  their  Odes  and 
Epigrams,  their  Songs  and  Love  Verses, — even  In  their  Tales,  at 
which  court  ladies  smiled  and  blushed  behind  the  fan.  We  may 
glean  from  the  one  great  poet  of  the  time  some  illustrations  of  the 
national  mind  and  manners,  that  are  not  the  less  real  on  account  of 
the  colouring  which  consummate  ^ttt  has  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  circumstances  of  Pope's  early  life  were  eminently  favour- 
able to  the  attainment  of  his  future  excellence.  His  father,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  had  retired  from  business  with  a  moderate  com- 
petence. The  precocious  boy,  after  the  age  of  twelve,  had  to  form 
his  own  mind,  and  work  out  his  own  aspirations,  in  his  "  paternal 
tell "  at  Binfield.  In  this  modest  dwelKng  the  young  poet  wrote 
his  "  Pastorals,"  his  "  Windsor  Forest,"  his  **  Tetnple  of  Fame," 
his  "  Essay  on  Criticism,"  his  "  Rape  of  the  Lock."  Here  his 
mind  was  saturated  with  a  love  of  nature  and  natural  things,  held 
in  subjection,  indeed,  by  the  powerful  acUteness  of  his  reasoning 
faculties,  but  running  over  with  imagery,  and  often -with  tenderness 
and  passion.  We  are  told,  **  He  set  to  learning  Latin  and  Greek 
by  himself, about  twelve;  and  when  he  was  about  fifteen  he  re- 
solved that  he  would  go  up  to  London  and  learn  French  and 
Italian."  •  He  receives  the  first  encouragement  to  cultivate  his  poet- 
ical talents  from  his  neighbour  sir  William  Trumbull,  who  had  been 
an  ambassador  and  a  secretary  of  state.  At  sixteen,  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Wycherley,  a  man  of  seventy.  He  was  known 
at  that  time  to  Congreve.  At  an  earlier  age  he  had  been  taken  to  a 
coffee-house  to  see  Dryden.  The  wonderful  lad  was  not  a  moping 
recluse  in  Windsor  Forest,  but  went  into  the  world,  and  talked  witn 
famous  men,  who  were  not  mere  authors, — leaders  in  high  life, 
qualified  by  their  own  experience  to  display  to  his  eager  curiosity 
some  of  the  best  and  many  of  the  worst  aspects  of  that  region  of 
luxury,  and  wit,  and  profligacy  in  which  they  had  lived.    Pope  had 
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a  very  early  training  to  afEord  him  a  far  deeper  insight  into  the 
realities  of  life,  than  he  could  have  attained  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
college  or  the  bustle  of  a  profession.  His  religious  disqualifica- 
tion for  place,  and  his  ardent  thirst  for  distinction,  sent  him  to  au- 
thorship as  his  proper  work  for  profit  and  for  fame  ;  but  his  refined 
tastes,  and  his  feeble  health,  saved  him  from  the  social  perils  that 
attended  upon  the  professional  writer.  His  small  patrimony  kept 
him  from  the  shifts  and  humiliations  that  then,  and  long  after,  were 
the  hard  destiny  of  those  who  wrote  for  their  daily  bread.  His  res- 
olute application  won  him  higher  rewards  than  literature  had  ever 
before  won  in  its  own  open  market.  At  the  beginning  of  George 
I.'s  reigo,  Halifax  offered  him  a  pension,  saying  that  nothing  should 
be  demanded  of  him  for  it.  The  young  poet  had  not  then^  earned 
an  independence  by  his  Homer.  "  I  wrote,"  he  says,  "  to  lord 
Hallux  to  thank  him  for  his  most  obliging  offer ;  saying,  that  I 
considered  the  matter  overfuUy,  and  that  all  the  difference  I  could 
find  in  having  and  not  having  a  pension,  was  that  if  I  had  one  I 
might  live  more  at  large  in  town,  and  that  if  I  had  not,  I  mig^t 
live  happily  enough  in  the  country.  ...  So  the  thing  dropped^ 
and  I  hsid  my  liberty  wiUiout  a  coach."  * 
*  Speact,  p.  aji. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Female  Politicians— Female  Employments.— Dresa.— The  Hoop»Petticoat.— Litetaiy 
estimate  <rf  the  Female  Character.— The  Stage  'estimate.— Congrevc— Swift's  Polite 
CoDTersatioD.— Pope.— Tlu  Rape  of  the  Lock.— Prude  and  Coquette.— Puppet 
Plays. — The  Opera. — The  Masquerade.— Young. — Fashionable  Vices. — Drinking.— 
Extravagant  dinners. — Duelling. — The  Club  Life  of  London. — Gaming. — ^The  Bear- 
•  garden.— Popular  Superstitions.^Witchcfaft.^Ignorance  of  the  Lower  Classes—- 
Sports.— Natioaal  taste  for  Music  gotie  ooL— The  Small-Coal  Man. 

The  "  Tatler  "  and  "  Spectator  '*  were  issued  at  a  time  when  the 
ladies  of  England  were  amongst  the  keenest  and  noisiest  of  poli- 
ticians. One  object  of  the  essayists  was  to  lead  the  fair  ones  into 
calmer  and  pleasanter  regions ;  and  we  therefore  find  little  notice 
in  their  non-political  writings  of  the  vagaries  which  the  female  mind 
exhibited  about  the  Church  and  the  Protestant  Succession.  In 
the  "  Freeholder  "  Addison  has  several  pleasant  papers,  in  which 
we  see  the  temper  that  filled  many  a  household  with  the  strifes  of 
of  unreasoning  Tories  in  hooped  petticoats.  "  Women  of  this  turn," 
he  says,  "are  so  earnest  in  contending  for  hereditary  right,  that 
they  wholly  neglect  the  education  of  their  own  sons  and  heirs  ;  and 
are  so  taken  up  with  their  zeal  for  the  Church,  that  they  cannot 

find  time  to  teach  their  children  the  Catechism Such 

is  our  misfortune  that  we  sometimes  see  a  pair  of  stays  ready  to 
burst  with  sedition;  and  hear  the  most  masculine  passions  ex- 
pressed in  the  sweetest  voices."*  In  another  paper  he  says,  "As 
our  English  ladies  are  at  present  the  greatest  stateswomen  in  Eu- 
rope, they  will  be  in  danger  of  making  themselves  the  most  un- 
amiable  part  of  their  sex,  if  they  continue  to  give  a  loose  to  in- 
temperate language,  and  to  a  low  kind  of  ribaldry,  which  is  not 
used  among  the  women  of  fashion  in  any  other  country."  *  We  must 
ascribe  a  great  deal  of  this  disposition  to  engage  in  party  conflicts 
to  the  absence  of  occupations  of  an  intellectual  character,  which 
might  engage  the  women  of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  condemning  their  political  extravagances,  the  "Free- 
holder '  does  not  attempt  to  address  them  as  persons  qualified  to 
estimate  the  relative  merits  of  opposite  opinions.  When  he  points 
out  to  the  fair  enemies  of  the  Protestant  Succession  what  they  sac- 
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rifice  by  their  disloyalty  to  tlie  House  of  Brynswicki  be  tells  them 
that  they  cannot  go  to  court ;  that  they  forego  the  advantage  of 
birthday  suits  ;  that  they  are  forced  to  live  in  the  country,  and  feed 
their  chickens.  "The  women  of  England  should  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Freeholder,  and  enemies  to  the  person  who  would  bring  in  ar- 
bitrary government  and  popery,"  because,  "  as  there  are  several 
of  our  ladies  who  amuse  themselves  in  the  reading  of  travels,  they 
cannot  but  take  notice  what  uncomfortable  lives  those  of  their  own 
sex  lead,  w!;cre  passive  obedience  is  professed  and  practised  in  the 
utmost  perfection."  Arbitrary  power  spoils  the  shape  of  the  foot 
in  China ;  hurries  the  Indian  widow  to  her  husband's  funeral  pile ; 
makes  the  daughters  of  Eve  in  Persia  mere  chattels ;  gives  a  woman 
the  twelfth  share  of  a  husband  in  the  dominions  of  the  Grand 
Turk;  and  renders  them  the  slaves  of  duennas  and  gouvemantes  in 
Spain  and  Italy.  The  ladles  of  England  ought  not  to  encourage 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  because  a  fish  diet  spoils  the  com- 
plexion ;  and  a  "whole  Lent  would  give  such  a  sallowness  to  the 
celebrated  beauties  of  this  island,  as  would  scarce  make  them  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  France."  ♦  Much  of  this,  no  doubt,  is 
the  banter  of  the  great  humourist;  but  the  ladies  deserved  it,  who 
set  a  mark  upon  their  faces  to  proclaim  their  politics,  the  fair 
Tories  being  "obliged  by  their  principles  to  stick  a  patch  on  the 
most  unbecoming  side  of  their  foreheads."  -f  They  could  scarcely 
be  addressed  in  any  other  style,  when  the  whole  time  of  the  greater 
number  was  engrossed  by  idle  visiting  and  ridiculous  amusements. 
"I  think,"  says  Steele,  "most  of  the  misfortunes  in  families  arise 
from  the  trifling  way  the  women  have  in  spending  their  time,  and 
gratifying  only  their  eyes  and  ears,  instead  of  their  reason  and  un- 
derstanding." It  must  be  remembered  that  the  domestic  accom- 
plishments of  the  English  lady  were  then  almost  unknown.  Not 
one  house  in  ten  thousand  contained  a  harpsichord,  whilst  in  our 
days  a  pianoforte  is  as  conmion  as  a  sofa.  Pope  had  borrowed,  or 
hired,  a  hs.'psicho  J  J  and  during  a  temporary  absence  from  his 
house  at  Twickenham,  his  fashionable  neighbour.  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  desired  a  loan  from  him  of  the  same  cumbrous 
box  of  wires,  which  request  the  poet  was  unable  to  grant.  Of  the 
arts  of  design  the  best  educated  female  had  no  conception.  The 
greater  number  of  fashionable  women  "  spend  their  hours  in  an  in- 
dolent state  of  body  and  mind,  without  either  recreations  or  reflec- 
tions." Stimulants,  if  we  may  believe  the  censor,  were  sometimes 
resorted  to :  "  Palestris,  in  her  drawing-room,  is  supported  by 
spirits,  to  keep  off  the  return  of  spleen  and  melancholy,  before  she 
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tan  get  over  hall  of  the  day,  for  want  of  something  to  do ;  while 
the  wench  in  the  kitchen  sings  and  scours  from  morning  to  night"* 
We  can  scarcely  impute  the  extravagances  of  female  dress  in 
Anne's  reign  to  the  defects  of  education ;  for  in  our  age,  when 
reading  is  universal,  and  every  woman,  not  wholly  condemned  to 
be  a  domestic  drudge,  has  other  salutary  modes  of  occupation  al- 
ways at  hand,  the  absurdities  at  which  the  satirists  unceasingly 
laughed  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  have  again  come  around.  Is 
it  Mr.  BickerstafiE,  or  is  it  Mr.  Punch,  wlw>  published  "  The  humble 
petition  of  William  Jingle,  coachmaker,"  showing  that  the  petticoats 
of  ladies  being  too  wide  to  enter  into  any  coach  in  use  before  thtir  in- 
vention, he  has  contrived  **  a  coach  for  the  reception  of  one  lady  onlj, 
who  is  to  be  let  in  at  the  top  ?  "  Is  it  in  1709,  or  in  1859,  ^^^t  the 
prevailing  fashion  is  thus  described  ?  **  The  design  of  our  grcat> 
grandmothers  in  this  petticoat  was  to  appear  much  bigger  than  the 
life,  for  which  reason  they  had  false  shoulder-blades  like  wingBy 
and  the  ru£E,  to  make  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  their  bodies  ap> 
pear  proportionable ;  whereas  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  the  present 
dress  bears  the  figure  of  a  cone,  which  is  the  sanie  with  that  of  an 
extinguisher,  with  a  little  knob  siX  the  upper  end,  and  widening 
downward  till  it  ends  in  a  basis  of  most  enormous  circumferencc."t 
There  must  be  something  of  innate  virtue  in  the  hooped  petticoat) 
now  called  by  the  pretty  name  of  crinoline.  It  lasted  in  various  forms 
through  the  reigns  of  the  first  and  second  Georges ;  kept  its  place, 
to  the  amusement  of  the  profane  vulgar,  on  court  days,  till  a  Ycry 
recent  period ;  and  has  now  started  up,  to  the  terror  of  all  those  of 
the  male  creation  who  cannot  afiEord  *'a  coach  for  the  reception  of 
one  lady  only." 

In  the  period  from  the  Restoration  to  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  there  was  unquestionably  a  very  low  estimate  of 
the  female  character.  In  theatrical  representations  of  life  there 
was  scarcely  an  attempt  to  exhibit  a  woman  of  sense  and  modesty. 
The  high  ideal  of  female  excellence  whici  we  find  in  Shakspere, 
and  which  to  a  certain  extent  he  must  have  derived  from  the 
realities  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  could  scarcely  be  expected  from 
the  Drydens  and  Farquhars  and  Wycherleys  and  Congreves  of  the 
age  of  the  Revolution.  We  can  scarcely  look  to  the  stage  of  their 
time  for  Perditas  and  Violas,  and  Imogens.  If  some  of  its  women 
had  the  wit  and  address  of  Beatrice  and  Rosalind,  they  had  the 
j)rofligacy  and  cunning  which  made  their  cleverness  hatefuL  Con- 
^eve,  who  did  as  much  as  any  dramatist  to  render  the  fenuue 
dtiCrittet  6dious,  has  a  somewhatremarkable  paper  in  the  "  Tatler,* 
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in  whidh  he  says,  "  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  was  a  poverty 
o£  genius  in  S.hakspere,  that  his  women  made  so  small  a  figure  in 
his  dialogues."  How  diligently  must  Congreve  have  studied 
Shakspere  to  have  made  this  discovery !  He  goes  on  to  say,  "  But 
it  certainly  is,  that  he  drew  women  as  they  were  then  in  life ;  for 
that  sex  had  not  in  those  days  that  freedom  of  conversation ;  and 
their  characters  were  only,  that  they  were  mothers,  sisters,  daugh- 
ters, and  wives."  Was  it  really  true  of  the  age  of  the  author  of 
the  "Old  Bachelor,"  "Double  Dealer,"  "Love  for  Love,"  and 
"  Way  of  the  World,"  that,  as  he  and  others  have  shown,  the 
mothers  were  careless  of  their  children,  that  the  sisters  were 
plotting  against  each  other,  that  the  daughters  were  undutiful,  that 
the  wives  were  adulteresses  ?  As  an  essayist  he  then  draws  the 
character  of  "the  divine  Aspasia,"  whose  "countenance  is  the 
lively  image  of  her  mind,  which  is  the  seat  of  honour,  truth,  com- 
passion, knowledge,  and  innocence ;  " — a  lady  who  "  adds  to  the 
severity  and  privacy  of  the  last  age  all  the  freedom  and  ease  of 
this."  It  is  pleasant  to  find  one  exception  to  the  ladies  of  Con- 
greve's  own  time — "  shining  wits  and  politicians,  virtuosae,  free- 
thinkers and  disputants."  When  Shakspere  "  drew  women  as  they 
were  then  in  life,"  according  to  the  creator  of  the  Miss  Prues  and 
Lady  Touchwoods,  "  vanity  had  quite  another  turn,  and  the  most 
conspicuous  woman  at  that  time  of  day  was  only  the  best  house- 
wife."* It  was  some  years  before  the  domestic  virtues,  as 
exhibited  on  the  stage,  came  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  point  of 
view  than  as  tiresome,  if  not  ridiculous.  But  a  sense  of  decency, 
denoting  something  more  of  respect  for  the  female  character,  was 
slowly  growing ;  and  this  is  in  some  degree  an  evidence  that  the 
female  character  was  itself  improving.  The  great  ladies  ceased 
to  be  painted  as  profligate  intriguers ;  and  the  citizens'  wives  as 
looking  for  licentious  adventures  in  their  masks.  The  "  Tatler  " 
originally  professed  to  devote  particular  attention  to  the  stage ; 
and  Steele  had  an  especial  relish  for  the  theatre,  with  a  keen  sense 
of  dramatic  excellence.  In  the  first  week  of  the  existence  of  the 
new  journal,  we  have  notices  of  two  plays,  whose  wit,  in  the  view 
of  those  times,  redeemed  them  from  the  shame  of  their  licentious- 
ness. The  "  Love  for  Love,"  of  Congreve,  and  the  "  Country 
Wife,"  of  Wycherley,  were  tolerated  for  a  century.  We  can  scarce- 
ly, therefore,  expect  Steele  to  have  condemned  them ;  especially 
when  he  records  that  at  the  performance  of  "  Love  for  Love,"  for 
Betterton's  benefit,  "  there  has  not  been  known  so  great  a  con- 
COQtse  of  pCiiBons  of  distinction :  the  stage  itself  g\^^c^^5^dw^ 
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gentlemen  and  ladies."  *  There  was  a  third  drama  whidi  Mr. 
Blckerstaff  notices  in  his  eighth  number  in  a  way  which  absolves 
him  from  the  charge  of  having  gone  along  with  his  age  in  all  its 
theatrical  improprieties.  He  tells  us  that  a  play,  whose  name  is  by 
us  scarcely  mentionablc,  was  acted  "  before  a  suitable  audience 
who  were  extremely  well-diverted  with  that  heap  of  vice  and  ab- 
surdity ;  "  and  he  makes  "  a  gentleman  of  just  taste  "  express  his 
indignation,  *•  uix)n  occasion  of  seeing  human  nature  fall  so  low  in 
their  delights."  Yet  that  infamous  comedy  by  Edward  Rave n.s- 
croft,  which  was  first  acted  in  1682,  kept  the  stage  till  1754,  being 
annually  performed  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  on  Lord 
Mayor's  day,  in  ridicule  of  the  London  citizens.  Garrick,  in  1752, 
had  the  good  taste  to  break  tlirough  this  custom  of  presenting,  for 
the  gratification  of  the  ignorant  and  licentious,  a  picture  of  man- 
ners which  was  never  other  than  exceptionally  true ;  and  which 
was  originally  devised  to  make  the  libertines  of  fashion  believe 
that  the  households  of  the  industrious  and  thrifty  part  of  the 
community  were  as  corrupt  as  their  own  exclusive  circles. 

Swift  was  not,  habitually,  a  libeller  of  the  female  character. 
He  was  fond  of  the  society  of  accomplished  women.  His  '*  Journal 
to  Stella,"  with  much  gro.ssness,  and  some  childish  talk  assuming 
her  inferiority,  is  not  far  below  v.hat  a  man  of  high  intellect  would 
address  to  an  intelligent  woman  who  had  his  confidence.  He 
wrote  a  paper  on  '*  The  Education  of  Ladies,"  in  which  he  says, 
"There  is  a  subject  of  controversy  which  1  have  frequently  met 
with  in  mixed  and  select  companies  of  both  sexes,  and  sometimes 
only  of  men — whether  it  be  prudent  to  choose  a  wife  who  has  good 
natural  sense,  some  taste  of  wit  and  humour,  able  to  read  and 
relish  history,  books  of  travels,  moral  or  entertaining  discourses, 
and  be  a  tolerable  judge  of  the  beauties  in  poetry  ?  This  question 
is  generally  determined  in  the  negative  by  women  themselves,  but 
almost  universally  by  we  men."  It  is  not  banter  when  he  observes 
"  that  in  this  debate,  those  whom  we  call  men  and  women  of  fashion 
are  only  to  be  understood ;  not  merchants,  tradesmen,  or  others  of 
such  occupation,  who  are  not  supposed  to  have  shared  in  a  liberal 
education."  The  essay  is  incomplete  ;  but  Swift  evidently  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  a  better  education  of  women  would  be  preferable 
to  "  the  modern  way  of  training  up  both  sexes  in  ignorance,  idle- 
ness, and  vice."  He  was  a  hard  censor,  and  therefore  we  must 
receive  what  he  says  with  much  qualification.  His  "  Polite  Con- 
versation "  is  a  caricature.  Like  many  other  caricatures  it  presents 
a  coarser  reality  than  an  exact  copy  of  persons  and  manners  wouli 
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give ;  but  it  may  be  nevertheless  faithful  in  the  same  degree  as 
Hogarth's  exar^geration  of  the  squint  of  Wilkes.  Lady  Smart, 
Miss  Notable,  and  Lady  Answerall,  would  have  lost  half  their 
raciness,  if  they  had  been  mere  inventions  of  the  humorist,  and 
not  highly  coloured  recollections  of  the  days  when  he  feasted  in 
the  fashionable  world  of  London.  When  the  great  ladies  are  not 
coarse  they  are  foolish  and  insipid  : 

"  Ladjf  Smart. '  Madam,  do  you  love  bohra  tea  ? 

Ladj    Ans^vrraU.     Why,  raadim,  I  muit  confess  I  do  love  it,  but  it  does  not  /ove  me. 
Mist  I/ainiie.     Indeed,  madam,  your  ladyship  ia  very  sparing  of  your  lea.     f  protest, 
the  last  I  took  was  no  more  than  water  bewitched.'* 

The  modern  kitchen  would  be  ashamed  of  the  trashy  talk  of  the  old 
drawing-room. 

In  1 712  Pope  published  his  first  sketch  of  the  *' Rape  of  the 
Lock."  Though  only  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he  had  been  long 
familiar  with  the  world  of  letters  and  of  fashion — with  the  coffee- 
houses and  the  saloons.  Whether  in  town  or  country,  Pope  habit- 
ually lived  amongst  what  is  termed  the  best  society.  He  was  not 
humiliated  by  those  occasional  glimpses  of  the  interior  of  her  tem- 
ple to  which  Fashion,  in  our  days,  sometimes  condescends  to  invite 
Genius.  He  was  an  admirer  of  women,  according  to  that  mode 
which  implies  the  superiority  of  the  admirer  in  the  exuberance  of 
his  flattery.  His  brilliant  conversation  made  him  a  welcome  com- 
panion ;  and  his  graceful  homage,  and  perhaps  even  his  freedoms, 
gave  hira  the  reputation  of  a  charming  correspondent.  Ridiculous 
we  know  he  must  sometimes  have  been,  when  he  appeared  in  the 
character  of  a  gay  tempter ;  but  his  diminutive  figure  and  infirm 
health  ]>erliaps  gave  him  a  readier  admission  to  female  confidence 
than  the  handsome  Congreves  and  Wycherleys  had  attained.  His 
intimacy  with  the  fair  ones  does  not  appear,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
won  them  his  respect.  He  walked  by  moonlight  in  the  gardens  of 
Hampton  Court  with  the  maid  of  honour,  Mary  Lepell;  and  he  sat 
with  duchesses  in  their  barges  on  the  Thames,  listening  to  "  music 
on  the  water."  But  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  women  only 
two  passions  "  divide  the  kind  " — 

•*  The  love  of  pleasure  and  the  love  of  sway.** 

Pope,  in  the  dedication  of  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock  "  to  its  hero- 
ine. Miss  Arabella  Fermor,  says  "  it  was  intended  only  to  divert  c 
few  young  ladies,  who  have  good  sense  and  good  humour  enough  to 
laugh  not  only  at  their  sex's  little  unguarded  follies,  but  at  their  own. 
.  The  character  of  Belinda  as  it  is  now  managed,  resembles 
yoti  in  nothing  but  in  beauty."     The  guardian-sylph  has  hovered 
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over  Belinda  in  her  morning  dream ;  and  he  has  whispered  in  her 
ear  words  which  are  not  complimentary  to  the  modesty  or  sense  of 
women ;  but  they  are  meant  as  compliments.  Belinda  is  waked  by 
her  lap-dog,  and  her  "  eyes  tirst  opened  on  a  billet-doux."  The 
toilet  is  completed  with  the  aid  of  "  Betty  "  and  her  sylphs.  "  Awful 
beauty  puts  on  all  its  charms."  In  the  company  of  "  fair  nymphs 
and  well-dressed  youths  "  Belinda  is  launched  on  the  silver  Thames. 
Ariel  and  his  attendant  sprites  sit  on  the  sails  of  ,"  the  painted 
vessel."  Their  province  is  to  tend  the  fair;  to  guard  their  powder, 
their  essences,  and  their  washes  ;  even  in  dreams  to  bestow  inven- 
tion— 

**  To  change  a  flounce^  or  add  a  furbelow." 

The  gay  company  repair  to  Hampton  Court : 

'*  In  various  talk  th'  inttructive  hours  they  pMa^d, 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last ; 
One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  queen. 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen  ; 
A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes  ; 
At  every  word  a  reputation  dies ; 
Snuff,  or  the  fan,  supply  each  patne  of  chat. 
With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  that." 

The  game  of  ombre  succeeds ;  and  then  comes  coffee.  The  templ- 
ing lock  is  cut  o£E  Belinda's  hair,  by  an  adventurous  baron, 

"  As  o'er  the  fragrant  steams  she  bends  her  bead.** 

She  shrieks,  as  ladies  shriek, 

*'  When  husbands  or  when  lap-dogs  breathe  their  last.** 

Rage,  resentment,  and  despair  take  possession  of  her  souL  The 
fierce  Thalestris  "  fans  the  rising  fire."  Gnomes  come  from  "  the 
cave  of  spleen  "  to  make  her  curse  the  detested  day,  when  the  fa- 
vourite curl  was  snatched  from  her  head.  A  wise  monitor,  the 
grave  Clarissa,  counsels  forgiveness  and  a  return  to  good  humour ; 
but  she  counsels  in  vain.  Good  sense  and  good  humour  are  to 
**  preserve  what  beauty  gains," — 

**  That  men  may  say,  when  we  the  front-box  grace. 
Behold  the  first  in  virtue  as  in  face.'* 

That  men  may  say !  This,  then,  was  the  reward  of  virtue.  Duty 
had  no  charms  of  its  own : 

'*  Oh  I  if  to  dance  all  night,  and  dress  all  day, 
Charm'd  die  small^>ox,  or  chased  old  age  away ; 
Wlio  would  not  scorn  what  housewife's  cares  produce, 
Or  who  would  leani  one  earthly  thing  of  ure." 

Exquisite  poem !  Was  it  originally  read  as  a  gentle  satire,  or  a 
true  picture,  of  the  ladies  of  the  c«itt  of  ^pif^i^y  vM  twen^-foor 
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Pope  was  not  a  professed  satirist  At  forty-seveu  he  wrote  his 
"  Epistle  to  a  Lady  on  the  Characters  of  Women,"  in  which,  out 
of  bis  mature  experience  he  said : 

'*  Men,  some  to  bustneas,  some  to  pleasure  take, 
But  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake." 

False  as  this  may  be,  no  satirist  would  now  dare  to  make  the  asser- 
tion, because  a  total  change  of  manners  has  deprived  him  of  such 
materials  for  the  exercise  of  his  art  We  apprehend  that  there 
was  no  want  in  Pope's  age  of  single  figures  and  groups  to  be  drawn 
at  full  length,  as  he  has  drawn  his  Rufa,  and  Silia,  and  Narcissa, 
and  Fiavia,  and  Chloe-~exceptions  to  his  general  rule,  that 

"  Most  women  have  no  dtaracters  at  all." 

The  Essayists  have  two  very  marked  species  of  the  genus 
muiur — the  coquette  and  the  prude.  Steele  describes  the  coquette 
as  **  a  sect  among  women  of  all  others  the  most  mischievous.'*  He 
says,  '^  as  a  rake  among  men  is  the  man  who  lives  in  the  constant 
abuse  of  his  reason,  so  a  coquette  among  women  is  one  who  lives  in 
continual  misaj)plication  of  her  beauty."  According  to  the  same  au- 
thority, "  the  prude  and  the  coquette,  as  different  as  they  appear  in 
dieir  behaviour,  are  in  reality  the  same  kind  of  women.  The  motive 
in  both  is  the  affectation  of  pleasing  men.  They  are  sisters  of  the 
same  blood  and  constitution,  only  one  chooses  a  grave  and  the  other 
a  Hght  dress.  The  prude  appears  more  virtuous,  the  coquette  more 
vicious,  than  she  really  is."  Addison,  in  his  ^'  Vision  of  Justice," 
is  scarcely  less  severe  upon  the  beautiful  creatures  who  come  to 
look  into  "  the  mirror  ol  truth."  When  the  real  character  was 
shown  without  regard  to  the  external  features,  '*  multitudes  started 
at  their  own  form,  and  would  have  broke  the  glass  if  they  could 
have  reached  it  ...  I  observed  that  some  few  were  so  hum- 
ble as  to  be  surprised  at  their  own  charms."  By  way  of  apology, 
Addison  concludes  his  paper  by  expressing  his  belief  that  his 
vision  had  "not  done  justice  to  the  sex."  He  attempts,  then,  to 
repair  "  the  partiality  and  extravagance  of  his  vision,"  not  in  his 
own  words,  or  by  quotation  from  a  poet  of  his  own  age,  but  in  a 
passage  written  by  one  who  had  formed  his  notions  of  woman  upon 
tiie  models  of  a  more  heroic  time — that  which  produced  Lucy 
Hmditniton  a&4  Anne  Fanshawe : 

"  When  1  approach 
Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seeat 
And  in  hcra^  cnmi^tc,  so  wrll  to  know 

Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say  C^  r\r\c^\o 

Seems  wisest,  virtuousert,  diso^etest,  beit|^  ^'^'^^^  by  ^^OOglL 

Vol.  V.--20 
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All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  fadls 
Degraded ;  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses  discotrntenanc'd  and  like  folly  shows  { 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait, 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally ;  and,  to  consummate  all. 
Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness,  their  teat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  plac'd.*'  * 

Addison  has  supposed  that  his  "  imaginary  historian,  in  looking 
back  upon  the  "  Spectator's  "  representations  of  the  "  diversions 
and  characters  of  the  English  nation,"  would  "make  allowance  for 
t4ie  mirth  and  humour  of  the  author."  If  his  words  (he  says)  were 
interpreted  in  their  literal  meaning,  "  we  must  suppose  that  women 
of  the  first  quality  used  to  pass  whole  mornings  at  a  puppet-show ;  " 
and  "  that  a  promiscuous  assembly  of  men  and  women  w^ere  allowed 
to  meet  at  midnight  in  masks  within  the  verge  of  the  court."  We 
can  scarcely  imagine  that  the  antiquity  or  the  wit  of  the  puppet- 
show  attracted  "  women  of  the  first  quality."  In  Ben  Jonson's 
time  the  puppet-show  had  a  different  name  : 

"  *Twas  a  rare  motion  to  be  seen  in  Fleet  Street." 

Pepys  saw  the  "  puppet-plays  "  in  Covent  Garden ;  and  the  same 
performance  was  exhibited  at  Whitehall  before  Charles  II. f  In 
the  days  of  the  "  Spectator,"  **  one  Powell  "  placed  his  show  under 
the  piazzas  of  Covent  Garden.  The  sexton  of  the  adjacent  church 
of  St.  Paul  complains  that  when  he  tolls  in  for  week-day  prayers, 
he  finds  that  his  congregation  take  the  warning  of  the  bell,  morning 
and  evening,  to  go  to  the  puppet-show.  "  I  have  placed  my  son  at 
the  Piazzas,  to  acquaint  the  ladies  that  the  bell  rings  for  church, 
and  that  it  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the  garden  ;  but  they  only 
laugh  at  the  child."  Mrs.  Rachel  Eyebright  has  left  the  church 
for  the  puppet-show ;  and  the  sexton  has  lost  the  fees  that  gentle- 
men used  to  pay  to  be  placed  "  over  against "  the  fair  lady.  He 
has  now  "  none  but  a  few  ordinary  people,  who  come  to  church 
only  to  say  their  prayers."  %  Powell  exhibited  Whittington  and 
his  Cat ;  and  he  introduced  a  pig  to  dance  a  minuet  with  Punch. 
The  town  was  divided  between  the  attractions  of  the  puppet-show 
and  of  the  Italian  Opera.  The  wits  of  the  time  of  Anne  tried  to 
laugh  down  what  they  treated  as  an  absurdity — **  that  an  audience 
would  sit  out  an  evening  to  hea  dramatical  performance  written 
in  a  language  which  they  did  not  understand."  In  their  view  it 
was  a  monstrous  practice.    "  But  what  makes  it  more  astonishing, 
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it  is  not  the.  taste  of  the  rabble,  but  of  persons  of  the  greatest 
politeness  which  has  established  it."  Addison  argues  that  '*  if  the 
Italians  have  a  genius  for  music  above  the  En<_^Iish,  the  English 
have  a  genius  for  other  performances  of  a  much  higher  nature,  and 
capable  of  giving  the  mind  a  much  nobler  entertainment."  He 
bitterly  complains  that  the  tragedy  of  "Plisedra  and  Hinpolitus  '' 
— a  dull  mythological  affair  on  the  French  model — was  scarcely 
heard  a,t!iird  time,  amongst  a  people  "  so  stupidly  fond  of  the  Ital- 
ian Opera."  The  tragedy-writers  strove  in  vain  against  the  new 
attraction.  Addison  thought  to  supplant  it  by  his  opera  of  *'  Rosa- 
mond ;  "  which  poem  had  no  success.  It  failed  ;  because  though 
the  dialogue  was  intelligible,  the  music  was  heavy  and  s^jiritless. 
Gay  wrote  his  "  Deggar'3  Opera  "  in  ridicule  of  the  opera  of  Fashion. 
Its  object  has  long  since  been  forgotten.  Its  popularity  mainly 
rests  upon  the  charming  old  English  airs  to  which  its  songs  are 
adapted. 

The  Italian  Opera,  once  planted  in  England,  has  survived  the 
assaults  of  the  witty  and  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar.  It  is  thor- 
oughly acclimated.  The  interchange  of  taste  has  made  that  popu- 
lar which  was  once  only  genteel.  It  is  fortunate  that  a  promiscu- 
ous assembly  of  men  and  women  in  masks  is  now  wholly  confined 
to  the  disreputable  portion  of  society.  What  the  Masquerade  was 
has  been  told  by  Addison  with  such  original  humour,  in  that  portion 
of  his  Essays  which  is  little  known,  that  we  may  give  its  leading 
features  without  much  curtailment.  *  The  Tory  Fox-hunter  comes 
to  town  in  the  second  year  of  George  II.,  and,  having  travelled  all 
night,  arrives  about  daybreak  at  Charing  Cross.  There,  "  to  his 
great  surprise,  he  saw  a  nmning  footman  carried  in  a  chair,  fol- 
lowed by  a  waterman,  in  the  same  kind  of  vehicle.  He  was  won- 
dering at  the  extravagance  of  their  masters,  that  furnished  tlicm 
with  such  dresses  and  accommodations,  when  on  a  sudden  he  be- 
held a  chimney-sweeper,  conveyed  after  the  same  manner  with 
three  footmen  running  before  him.  During  his  progress  through 
the  Strand,  he  met  with  several  other  figures  no  less  wonderful  and 
surprising.  Seeing  a  great  many  in  rich  morning  gowns,  he  wns 
amazed  to  find  that  persons  of  quality  were  up  so  early ;  and  was 
no  less  astonished  to  see  many  lawyers  in  their  bar-gowns,  when 
he  knew  by  his  almanac  that  Term  was  ended."  Four  heads  are 
popped  out  of  a  hackney-coach,  and  seeing  the  fox-hunter,  "  with 
his  long  whip,  horse-hair  periwig,  jockey-belt,  and  coat  without 
sleeves,  fancied  him  to  be  one  of  the  masqueraders  on  horseback, 
and  received  him  with  a  loud  peal  of  laughter."    He  concluded 

"  Fr.eholder,"  No.  44.       ''^'^^'  by  ^OOglt: 
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"  that  all  the  persons  he  saw  in  these  strange  habits  were  foreignenS; 
and  received  a  great  indignation  against  them,  for  pretending  to 
laugh  at  an  English  country-gentleman.  But  he  soon  recovered  out 
of  his  error,  by  hearing  the  voices  of  several  of  them,  particularly 
of  a  shepherdess  quarrelling  with  her  coachman,  and  threatening 
to  break  his  bones  in  very  intelligible  English,  though  with  a  mas- 
culine tone.  His  astonishment  stiU  increased  upon  him,  to  see  a 
continued  procession  of  harlequins,  scaramouches,  punch inellos, 
and  a  thousand  other  merry  dresses,  by  which  people  of  quality 
distinguished  their  wit  from  that  of  the  vulgar."  The  worthy  squire 
having  observed  half-a-dozen  nuns,  "  who  filed  ofif  one  after  an- 
other up  Katherine-street  to  their  respective  convents  in  Drury- 
lane,"  asks  a  porter  what  religion  these  people  were  of.  "  The  por- 
ter replied,  *  They  are  of  no  religion  ;  'tis  a  masquerade.'  Upon 
that,  says  my  friend,  I  began  to  smoke  that  they  were  a  parcel  of 
mummers ;  and  being  himself  one  of  the  quorum  in  his  own  county, 
could  not  but  wonder  that  none  of  the  Middlesex  Justices  took 
care  to  lay  some  of  them  by  the  heels."  A  drunken  bishop  gives 
dire  offence  to  his  spirit  of  magistracy.  "  But  his  worship,  in  the 
midst  of  his  austerity,  was  mollified  at  the  sight  of  a  very  lovely 
milk-maid,  whom  he  be^n  to  regard  with  an  eye  of  mercy,  and 
conceived  a  particular  affection  for  her,  till  he  found,  to  his  great 
amazement,  that  the  standers-by  suspected  her  to  be  a  duchess.*' 
Young,  whose  genius  as  a  satirist  was  munificently  rewarded  in 
his  own  day,  scarcely  attracts  notice  in  our  time,  whilst  Pope  will 
never  be  obsolete.  Young  was  not  so  finished  an  artist,  but  he 
had  looked  carefully  upon  the  world  around  him,  and  in  the  last 
years  of  George  I.,  when  he  wrote  his  **  Universal  Passion,"  he 
looked  laughingly  upon  life — a  mood  very  different  from  that  in 
which  the  author  of  the  •*  Night  Thoughts  "  presents  himself — 
perhaps  a  more  natural  mood.  We  may  follow  up  the  notice  by 
the  Essayists  of  the  Puppet-show  and  the  Masquerade,  by  some 
lines  of  Young,  which  describe  what  women  were  at  a  time  when 
the  cultivation  of  their  own  minds,  the  education  of  their  children, 
the  attainment  of  what  we  call  accomplishments,  were  not  the 
employment  of  the  higher  class  of  ladies, — certainly  not  of  those 
who  belonged  to  the  middle  ranks  :— 

'*  Britannia^s  daoghters,  much  more  (air  than  nice. 
Too  fond  of  admiration,  lose  their  price ; 
Worn  in  the  public  eye,  give  cheap  delight 
To  throngs,  and  tarnish  to  the  sated  sight ; 
As  unreserved, and  beauteoui  as  t^  e  tun,  (^ r\r\n]{> 

Through  ercry  sign  of  vanity  they  run  ;  ^"^  by  VjUUg  IL 
Asaemblles,  parks,  coarse  feasts  in  dty  haD«i 
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Lectures,  and  trials,  plays,  conmnttee^  ladts, 
Wells,  Bedlam  1,  eiecuttons,  Smithfield  scen«^ 
And  fortunc^etlers'  caves,  zvA  linns*  dens, 
Taverns,  exchanges,  Bridewells,  drawing-rooms, 
Installments,  pillories,  coronations,  tombs, 
Tumbjers  and  faneraU,  puppet^hows,  reviews, 
Sales,  races,  rabbits,  and,  still  stranger,  pews."  * 

The  gentle  satire  of  the  cssayi^s  against  coquettes  and  prudes 
might  have  made  affectation  less  conspicuous.  Their  laugh  against 
female  follies  in  dress  might  have  somewhat  abated  the  rage  for 
patches,  or  somewhat  diminished  the  rotundity  of  the  petticoat 
Fine  ladies  might  have  abstained  from  the  masquerade  till  it  was 
purified  from  low  company.  Persons  of  quality  might  have  been 
more  careful  of  the  sharper  with  a  pack  of  cards  in  his  pocket, 
after  Steele's  denunciation  of  the  tribe.  Ladies  at  the  Bath  might 
have  been  a  little  more  decorous,  when  their  "  ease  of  conscience  " 
was  inferred  from  the  circumstance  "  that  they  go  directly  from 
church  to  the  gaming-table ;  and  so  highly  reverence  play,  as  to 
make  It  a  great  part  of  their  exercise  on  Sundajrs."  f  Flagrant 
vices  were  not  likely  to  yield  quickly  to  a  mild  censorship.  Drun- 
kenness is  one  of  the  objects  of  their  reprehension  :  "  A  method  of 
spending  one's  time  agreeably  is  a  thing  so  little  studied,  that  the 
common  amusement  of  our  young  gentlemen,  especially  of  such  as 
are  at  a  distance  from  those  of  the  first  breeding,  is  drinking." 
Yet  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  "  those  of  the  first  breeding  " 
were  often  the  most  intemperate.  The  moralists  were  not  exempt 
from  the  common  vice  of  our  young  gentlemen.  Hear  Swift :  "  I 
dined  with  Mr.  Addison  and  Dick  Stuart,  lord  Mountjoy's  brother, 
a  treat  of  Addison's.  TTiey  were  half  fuddled,  but  not  I ;  for  I 
mixed  water  with  my  wine,  and  left  them  together  between  nine 
and  ten."  X  An  early  hour  to  leave  gentlemen  half  fuddled,  accord- 
ing to  our  modem  computation.  "In  my  own  memor\%"  writes 
Steele,  "  the  dinner  has  crept  by  degrees  from  twelve  o'clock  to 
three ;  and  where  it  will  fix  nobody  knows."  §  After  the  wine 
came  the  cards.  "  I  dined  with  lord  Montrath,  and  carried  lord 
Mountjoy  and  sir  Andrew  Fountaine  with  me;  and  was  looking 
over  them  at  ombre  till  eleven  this  evening,  like  a  fool."  |  The 
moralists,  whether  in  earnest  or  not,  began  to  complain,  as  our  own 
moralists  do,  of  extravagant  dinners.  Steele  exhorts  his  readers  to 
reconcile  themselves  to  beef  and  mutton — the  diet  which  bred  the 
hardy  race  who  won  the  fields  of  CresSy  and  Agincourt.     The 

«  '^LtfVt  M  fyoBB,  thA  IMvlnfRl  'INukUafc"  Satire  V  ^  t 

t  **  Guardian,"  No^  174.  t  "  Journal  to  Stella,»'  Oik^^QglC 

I  •*Tatkr,"  No.  96$,  I  "  Jonmal,"  Oct.  a.  1710. 
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common  people  keep  up  the  taste  of  their  ancestors.  "  I  would 
desire  my  readers  to  consider  what  work  our  countrymen  would 
have  made  at  Blenheim  and  Ramilies,  if  they  had  been  fed  with 
kickshaws  and  ragouts."  Bickerstaif  dines  at  a  sumptuous  table, 
but  despises  the  larded  turkey ;  turns  with  disgust  from  creams 
and  sweetmeats  ;  and  could  not  but  smile  at  the  company  "  cooking 
their  mouths  with  lumps  of  ice,  which  they  had  just  before  been 
burning  with  salts  and  peppers."  He  go^s  home  to  finish  his  dinner 
in  his  own  fashion;  and  expresses  the  same  rational  wish  that 
many  a  dinner-giver  has  expressed,  too  often  without  effect,  a 
century  and  a  half  after  him :  "  Two  plain  dishes,  witli  two  or  three 
good-natured,  cheerful,  ingenious  friends,  would  make  me  more 
pleased  and  vain,  than  all  their  pomp  and  luxury  can  bestow."  • 
The  famous  dish  of  the  great  epicure  of  his  age  is  known  to  us 
through  Pope — "  Darty's  ham-pie."  Dartineuf,  in  Lyttleton's 
"  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  laments  that  he  lived  in  an  age  before 
the  glories  of  turtle.  He  must  have  despised  Swift,  who  dined  in 
his  company,  and  afterwards  said,  "  We  had  such  fine  victuals  I 
could  not  eat  it."    The  travelled  nobleman  of  the  "  Dunciad." 

"  Tried  all  hors-d'oeuvres,  all  liquetirs  defined, 
Jiidicious  drank,  and  greatly  daring  dined." 

There  are  some  evils  which  only  the  increasing  good  sense  of 
society,  under  a  healthful  state  of  public  opinion,  will  ever  cure ; 
and  the  moralist  and  the  divine  may  preach  against  the  particular 
enormity,  and  it  is  still  as  rampant.  It  was  thus  that  Steele  wrote, 
in  his  strongest  tone,  in  reprobation  of  duelling.  Again  and  again 
he  denounced  and  he  ridiculed  this  diversion  of  gentlemen.  In 
1 71 2  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  lord  Mohun  fought  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  both  were  killed — without  very  great  loss  to  the  community. 
The  fashion  of  duelling  died  out,  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  i>eculiar 
privilege  of  the  great  to  murder  each  other.  When  Mrs.  Peach- 
um,  in  the  "Beggar's  Opera,"  expresses  her  opinion  that  it  is  a 
great  blessing  that  they  have  not  had  a  murder  amongst  their  gang 
for  seven  months,  the  more  experienced  Mr.  Peachum  replies, 
"  What  a  dickens  is  the  woman  always  whimpering  about  murder 
for  ?  No  gentleman  is  ever  looked  upon  the  worse  for  killing  a 
man  in  his  own  defence ;  and  if  business  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  it,  what  would  you  have  a  gentleman  do  ?  " 

The  actual  club  life  of  London  forms  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous features  in  the  delineations  of  manners  by  the  great  essayists. 
Their  fictitious  clubs  must  have  had  a  broad  foundation  in  reality, 
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to  have  been  as  welcome  to  their  contemporaries  as  they  unques< 
tionably  were,  and  to  have  had  such  an  enduring  vitality  as  they 
have  so  long  enjoyed.  We  accept  them  as  perfect  representations 
of  the  mixed  social  intercourse  of  a  period  when  the  distinctions 
of  classes  were  far  less  rigid  than  in  later  times.  It  was  thus 
that  in  an  age  of  strong  political  animosities,  and  of  equally  strong 
reKgious  prejudices,  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  mutual  respect  was 
preserved.  There  was  a  large  class  of  non-combatants — the  busy 
lawyer,  the  careful  merchant,  the  idle  man  about  town — who  looked 
upon  politics  and  polemics  rather  as  a  game  which  Whig  and 
Tory  statesmen,  and  high  and  low  churchmen,  and'  moderate  and 
severe  dissenters,  were  playing,  than  with  much  of  the  feeling  of 
partisans.  The  clubs  opened  their  arms  to  the  gossipers.  The 
clubs  were  carrying  on  the  general  spread  of  intelligence  more 
effectually,  perhaps,  than  books.  They  induced  a' comparison  of 
thought  with  thought.  The  meagre  facts  of  the  journalist  supplied 
the  text  upon  which  the  club  politicians  argued.  It  was  not  an 
age  in  which  men  were  indifferent  to  the  great  events  that  were 
passing  around  them.  The  poor  and  shabby  upholsterer  that  Mr. 
Bickerstaff  encounters  in  St.  James's  Park,  who  eagerly  inquires 
about  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  who  is  anxious  about  the  mysteri- 
ous hints  of  the  "  Postboy,"  that  a  certain  prince  has  been  taking 
measures  which  time  will  bring  to  light,  is  undoubtedly  a  type  of  a 
large  class  who  **  deposed  princes,  settled  the  bounds  of  kingdoms, 
and  balanced  the  powers  of  Europe."  *  The  haberdasher  at  the 
coffee-house,  who  "has  a  levee  of  more  undissembled  friends 
and  2u3mirers  than  most  of  the  courtiers  and  generals  of  Great 
Britain,"  is  of  the  same  genus.  "Every  man  about  him  has,  per- 
haps, a  newspaper  in  his  hand ;  but  none  can  pretend  to  guess 
what  step  will  be  taken  in  any  court  of  Europe  till  Mr.  Beaver 
has  thrown  down  his  pipe,  and  declares  what  measures  the  allies 
must  enter  into  upon  this  new  posture  of  affairs."  f  Such  were 
the  club-oracles  of  the  humbler  assemblies  of  the  people,  who  left 
the  nicer  mysteries  of  state  to  the  October  club  of  the  Tories 
and  the  Kit-cat  club  of  the  Whigs.  Steele  has  delineated  with 
exquisite  humour  the  average  club  of  "  heavy  honest  men,  with 
whom  (he  says)  I  have  passed  many  hours  with  much  indolence, 
though  not  with  great'  pleasure."  The  conversation  of  the  club  at 
the  Trumpet,  in  Shire-lane,  "is  a  kind  of  preparation  for  sleep." 
Sir  Jeofirey  Notch,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  who  hns  run 
out  of  a  great  estate,  talks  of  hounds,  horses,  and  cock-fighting. 
Major  Matchlock  discourses  of  battles,  and  "does  iM)t  think  an jr 
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action  in  Europe  worth  talking  of  since  tlie  fight  of  Marston-MoQr.* 
Honest  old  Dick  Reptile  says  to  his  nephew,  "  Ay,  ay,  Jack,  you 
young  men  think  us  fools,  but  we  old  men  know  you  arc."  The 
Bencher  of  the  neighbouring  Inn,  the  greatest  wit  of  the  com- 
pany, has  about  ten  distichs  of  Hudibras  without  book;  aiid 
wheit  any  town  frolic  is  spoken  of,  '^  shakes  his  head  at  die  dulness 
of  the  present  age,  and  tells  us  a  stpry  of  Jack  Ogle."  But  even 
amongst  such  representatives  of  social  life,  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Anne,  and  will  endure  long  after  the  reign  of  Victoria, 
their  faculties  are  opened  by  conversation.  The  worthies  of  the 
Trumpet  appeal  to  Mr.  Bickerstaff  for  information  as  "  the  philos- 
opher ;  '*  and  puzzled  between  the  Old  Style  of  England,  and  the 
New  Style  of  other  nations,  Sir  Jeoffrey,  "  upon  a  dispute  what 
day  of  the  month  it  was  then  in  Holland,  pulled  his  pipe  out  of 
his  mouth  and  oried,  *  What  does  the  scholar  say  to  it  ? ' "  • 

Gaming  was  the  universal  passion  of  the  reign  of  Anne.  In 
the  first  number  of  the  "  Tatler  "  it  is  said  of  Will's  co£Eee-house, 
"  This  place  is  very  much  altered  since  Mr.  Dryden  frequented  it 
Where  you  used  to  see  songs,  epigrams,  and  satires,  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  you  met,  you  h^ve  now  only  a  pack  of  cards."  Into 
these  places  of  public  resort  the  lowest  sharpers  found  tiieir  way ; 
and  gentlemen  were  not  ashamed  to  stake  their  money  against  the 
money  of  the  most  infamous  of  society.  Steele  carried  on  a  per- 
severing warfare  against  the  gamesters,  for  which  good  service  he 
was  threatened  with  personal  injury.  Some  military  men  of  higli 
rank  stood  up  for  him.  When  two  swaggerers  came  into  a  coQp^ 
house,  and  vowed  they  would  cut  captain  Steele's  throat,  lord 
Forbes  told  them,  "  In  this  country  you  will  find  it  easier  to  cut  a. 
•purse  than  cut  a  throat,"  and  the  bullies  were  incontinently  kicked 
out  of  the  room.  One  of  the  reproaches  against  Steele  by  his 
political  adversaries  in  the  House  of  Commons  was,  that  he  had 
presumed  to  reflect  on  the  manners  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 
In  his  published  "Apology"  there  is  a  touch  of  covert  satire 
highly  amusing.  "It  would  be  a  contradiction  to  all  Mr.  Steele's 
past  writing  to  speak  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try. The  war  that  the  *  Tatler '  brought  upon  himself  for  stigma- 
tizing and  expelling  sharpers  out  of  their  company,  is  a  merit  to« 
wards  them  that  will  outweigh  this  allegation.  That  gamesters, 
knaves,  and  pickpockets  are  no  longer  the  men  of  fashion,  or  min* 
gled  with  so  good  an  air  among  them  as  formerly,  is  much  owing 
to  Mr.  Steele."  There  never  was  a  better  illustration  of  the  prin» 
dple  ^t  vice  levels  all  distinctipns.     The  "gec^^o  of,  q^iali^'^ 
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^wWe'tiMH  il^hiiiltted  i^f  their  companions  till  the  light  of  public  opin- 
km  was  let  in  upon  them. 

In  looking  at  the  general  question  of  the  amount  of  public  en- 
lightenment  at  this  period,  and  indeed  throughout  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  the  acquirements 
of  **the  common  people**  and  those  of-  "the  persons  of  quality." 
The  ignorant  and  dissipated  of  the  upper  classes  were  in  no  essen- 
tials different  from  the  mass  of  the  lower  classes,  except  in  their 
power  of  commanding  a  greater  amount  of  vicious  pleasures.  The 
theatre,  which  was  open  to  high  and  low,  was  scarcely  yet  re- 
deemed from  the  licentiousness  which  came  in  with  the  Restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts.  The  licentious  comedies  were  the  delight  of 
the  side-boxes  and  of  the  galleries.  The  masquerade  attracted  the 
fair  denizens  of  Arlington-street  and  of  Drury-Iane.  The  Bear 
Garden  was  equally  the  resort  of  the  peer  and  the  carman ;  of  the 
beau  with  his  clouded  cane  and  the  porter  with  his  knot.  The 
genteel  part  of  the  company  at  the  Bear-garden  sat  on  high  benches 
at  half-a-crown  a  seat,  whilst  the  rabble  crowded  and  swore  be- 
neath them  in  their  sixpenny  standing-place.  All  ranks  gathered 
to  see  "  a  trial  of  skill  exhibited  between  the  two  masters  of  the 
noble  science  of  defence."  The  fights  of  the  ring  have  been  bru- 
talizing enough ;  but  to  behold  two  men  cut  at  each  other  with 
broad-swords,  till  one  was  disabled  by  severe  wounds  on  the  fore- 
head and  the  leg,  was  a  brutality  that  was  at  its  height  in  the  Au- 
gustan age.  The  "  Spectator "  describes  the  encounter  between 
** James  Miller,  sergeant,  lately  come  from  the  frontiers  of  Portu- 
gal," and  •*  Timothy  Buck  of  Clare-market ; "  and  he  records  that 
when  the  sei^eant  fell  beneath  the  stroke  of  his  more  skilful  antag- 
onist, "  his  wound  was  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  who  could  de- 
Hght  in  it,  and  sewed  up  on  the  stage."  * 

The  small  difference  in  the  intelligence  of  very  different  ranks 
of  societyi  In  cases  where  they  were  led  by  traditionary  opinions, 
as  in  popular  superstitions,  is  very  remarkable.  High  and  low,  of 
neglected  education,  had  faith  in  omens.  The  belief  in  witchcraft 
in  the  eighteenth  century  is  generally  looked  back  upon  as  a  su- 
perstition of  the  lowest  part  of  the  community.  When  Addison 
represents  sir  Roger  de  Coverley  as  seriously  puzzled  about  the 
true  character  of  Moll  White,  the  old  woman  "  who  had  the  repu- 
tation of  a  wflch  all  over  the  country,"  we  may  be  inclined  to  think 
that  the  humourist  is  a  little  hard  upon  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the 
country  gentlernan.  When  the  knight  and  the  Spectator  visit  the 
old  croht's  hut,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  a  comn^n^usipn  of 
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the  wealthier  class  is  justly  indicated,  in  sir  Roger's  advice,  as  a 
justice  of  peace,  to  the  poor  creature,  "  to  avoid  all  communication 
with  the  devil,  and  never  to  hurt  any  of  her  neighbour's  cattle." 
Surely  the  writer  must  jest,  when  he  says,  "  1  have  since  found 
upon  inquiry,  that  Sir  Roger  was  several  times  staggered  with  the 
reports  that  had  been  brought  to  him  concerning  this  old  woman, 
and  would  frequently  have  bound  her  over  to  the  county  sessions, 
had  not  his  chaplain  with  much  ado  persuaded  him  to  the  con- 
trary."* It  was  not  always  in  those  days  that  the  chaplain  was 
wiser  than  the  justice  of  the  peace.  The  statutes  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  of  James  I.  against  witchcraft  and  sorcery  were  in  full  force; 
and  they  were  not  repealed  till  the  ninth  year  of  George  II.  The 
superstition  of  sir  Roger  was  thus  gently  touched  upon  by  Addison 
in  July,  171 1.  In  March,  1712,  Jane  Wenham,  the  witch  of  Wal- 
kerne,  near  Stevenage,  was  found  guilty  under  the  statute  of  James, 
and  was  condemned  to  die.  The  prosecutors  of  this  unfortunate 
woman  were  not  ignorant  rustics — the  constable  or  the  overseer. 
One  of  them  was  the  worshipful  Sir  Henry  ♦-.♦!  t-irr.y,  knight,  the 
learned  author  of  the  "  Historical  Antiquities  of  Hertfordshire ;  '* 
the  other  prosecutor  was  the  reverend  incumbent  of  Jane  Wen- 
ham's  parish.  The  Judge,  Powel,  happily  was  a  little  in  advance 
of  his  age.  He  reprieved  the  unhappy  creature,  very  much  to  the 
scandal  of  the  stupid  jury  and  the  le  •..  ned  prosecutors.  That  wise 
judge  brought  a  cheerful  nature  to  the  discharge  of  his  solemn  du- 
ties. Swift  passed  a  mirthful  evening  in  his  society  at  Harley's 
table,  a  few  months  before  the  Hertfordshire  trial :  "  I  went  to 
lord-treasurer,  and  among  other  company,  found  a  couple  of  judges 
with  him.  One  of  them,  judge  Powel,  an  old  fellow  with  gray 
hairs,  was  the  merriest  old  gentleman  I  ever  saw ;  spoke  pleasant 
things,  and  laughed  and  chuckled  till  he  cried  again."  f  This  was 
not  the  last  conviction  upon  a  charge  of  witchcraft.  There  is  a 
"  Relation  "  printed  in  London,  that  in  1716,  Mrs.  Hicks,  and  her 
daughter,  aged  nine  years,  were  hanged  at  Huntingdon  "for  sell- 
ing their  souls  to  the  devil ;  tormenting  and  destroying  their  neigh- 
bours, by  making  them  vomit  pins  ;  raising  a  storm  so  that  a  ship 
was  almost  lost,  by  pulling  off  her  stockings,  and  making  a  lather 
of  soap."  X  Though  judge  Powel  had  the  boldness  to  reprieve  a 
convicted  witch,  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  sir  Matthew  Hale,  who 
left  two  poor  wretches  for  execution  in  1665,  we  may  conclude* 
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t  "Journal  to  StelLo,'*  July  5,  171 1.  We  are  inde  bted  to  John  Paget,  Esq.,  the  att- 
thor  of  a  valuable  Inquiry  into  the  Charges  against  Pcnn,  for  pointing  out  to  us  thiftcaac 
ol  the  witch  Wallteme. 
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even  from  the  language  of  the  "  Spectator,"  that  it  was  not  prudent 
to  avow  a  disbelief  in  witchcraft.  Addison  manages  his  scepticism 
very  adroitly  :  '*  When  I  consider  the  question,  whether  there  are 
such  persons  in  the  world  as  those  we  call  witches,  my  mind  is 
divided  between  two  opposite  opinions ;  or  rather,  to  speak  my 
thoughts  freely,  I  believe  !n  general  that  there  is,  and  has  been, 
such  a  thing  as  witchcraft,  but  at  the  same  lime  can  give  no  credit 
to  any  particular  instance  of  it." 

That  some  of  the  most  absurd  superstitions  and  prejudices 
lasted  through  the  eighteenth  century  can  scarcely  be  matter  of 
surprise,  when  we  consider  how  entirely  the  instruction  of  the 
lower  classes  was  neglected.  It  was  neglected  upon  principle. 
It  was  not  squire  Booby  or  parson  TruUiber  only  who  believed 
that  to  educate  the  bulk  of  the  people  was  to  destroy  the  distinc- 
tions of  rank.  Gre^t  writers  held  the  same  opinion.  Swift,  dis- 
coursing of  the  wisdom  of  the  institutions  of  Lilliput,  says,  **  The 
cottagers  and  labourers  keep  their  children  at  home,  their  busi- 
ness being  only  to  till  and  cultivate  the  earth,  and  therefore  their 
education  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  public.**  We  fear  that  it 
was  somewhat  of  a  melancholy  period  for  the  cottagers  and  la- 
bourers— unable  to  instruct  or  divert  themselves  with  reading ;  the 
old  sports  very  nearly  extinct  ;  wakes  and  Whitsun-ales  kicked 
out  by  the  Puritans,  never  to  revive.  The  manly  sport  of  our  days 
that,  in  a  limited  degree,  makes  the  young  yeoman  the  associate 
on  the  village-green  with  the  best  bowler,  was  scarcely  known  even 
in  the  south  of  England.  In  one  of  D'Urfey's  songs  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  **  Shenkin,'*  is  celebrated  as  "  the  prettiest 
fellow  at  foot-ball  or  at  cricket."  Ko  earlier  notice  of  the  game 
could  be  traced  by  the  indefatigable  Strutt  We  fear  ihat  Hodge, 
in  **  the  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease  "  of  the  real  English 
**  Auburn,"  was  too  often,"  a-drinking  at  the  Chequers."  The  old 
love  of  music  of  the  peasant  and  the  mechanic  had  yielded  to  the 
puritanxal  tyranny,  and  had  not  revived  in  the  bawling  monotony 
of  parochial  psalmody.  Musical  taste  and  skill  had  died  out  for 
the  bulk  of  the  people.  In  Italy,  writes  Steele,  a  cobbler  may  be 
heard  working  to  an  opera  tune  ;  and  "  there  is  not  a  labourer  or 
haiidicraftman  that,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  does  not  relieve 
himself  with  solos  and  sonatas."  But,  "on  the  contrary,  our  hon- 
est countrjTnen  have  so  little  inclination  to  music,  that  they  seldom 
begin  to  sing  until  they  are  drunk."*  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  de- 
scribed, with  some  spirit,  the  musical  entertainments  which  were 
offered  to  the  middle  classes  at  this  period.  The  Jajidjipi^^^^^l^ 
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lie-houses  hired  performers,  and  hither  came  very  unrefined  aik 
diences,  to  drink  and  to  smoke.  This  historian  of  music  has  de-. 
scribed  such  an  orchestra ;  "  Half-a-dozen  of  fiddlers  would  scrape 
*Sellenger's  Round/  or  *John  come  kiss  me,'  or  *  Old  Simon  the 
king,*  with  divisions,  till  themselves  and  their  audience  were  tired ; 
after  which,  as  many  players  on  the  hautboy,  would,  in  the  most 
harsh  and  dissonant  tones,  grate  forth  *  Green  Sleeves,'  '  Yellow 
Stockings,'  *  Gillian  of  Croydon,'  or  some  such  common  dance 
tune,  and  the  people  thought  it  fair  music."  *  Yet  Purcell  had 
lived  amongst  these  harmonists.  The  fashionable  world  pa- 
tronised foreign  compositions  and  foreign  performances.  "  Our 
English  music  is  quite  rooted  out,  and  nothing  yet  planted  in  its 
stead,"  complains  Addison.  Nevertheless  the  old  musical  taste 
was  not  wholly  rooted  out.  Before  the  palmy  days  of  the  "  Acad- 
emy of  Ancient  Concerts,"  established  in  1710,  there  had  been  a 
signal  example  of  what  a  man  in  humble  life  could  do  for  the  re- 
vival of  that  love  of  good  music  which  had  been  sleeping  for  a 
century.  Over  his  coal-shed  in  Clerkenwell,  Thomas  Britton,  who 
literally  carried  a  sack,  assembled  the  best  amateurs  and  profes- 
sional mu.*>icians ;  and  to  his  concert-loft,  ascended  by  ladder-stairs 
from  the  exterior,  came  the  high-born  to  listen,  while  the  honest 
man  exulted  to  have  Handel  sitting  at  the  harpsichord,  whibt  he 
himself  touched  the  viol-de-gamba.  The  humble  tradesman  was 
also  a  collector  of  rare  books,  and  was  as  well  known  to  Heame, 
the  antiquary,  as  to  Pepusch,  the  doctor  of  music.  Hughes,  a 
poet,  justly  placed  by  Swift  "among  the  Mediocribus,  in  prose  as 
well  as  verse,"  has  eight  Knes,  "  Under  the  Print  of  Tom  Britton, 
the  Musical  Small-Coal  Man,"  which  thus  conclude : 

**  Z^t  useless  pomp  behold,  and  blush  to  find 
So  low  a  station,  such  a  liberal  raind." 

•  Hawkins,  "  HUtory  of  Music'' 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Intdlectual  acdvity  in  every  department  of  knowledge.— A  Reading  Public— Poetical 
traBsIations  of  clawical  authors.— Pope's  Homer. — The  popular  element  shown  in 
the  attacks  of  the  wits  upon  some  pursuits  of  learning— Battle  of  the  Books. — Pope's 
ridicole  of  Dennis. —  Martinus  Scriblenu. —  Small  Poets. —  The  Dunciad. —  Com- 
mcntators. — Public  Schools. —  Universities. — ^Travelling. — Entomologists  and  Flor- 
ists.— The  abuses  of  knowledge  only  deserving  th^  poet's  ridicule, — The  popular 
element  in  the  mental  philosophy  of  the  age.— Locke.— Cliaracter  of  Swift's  genius.— 
Tkle  d  a  Tub.— Gulliver's  Tnvels.- Robinson  Crusoe.— Defoe. 

However  low,  by  comparison  with  modern  times,  might  be  the 
state  of  popular  enlightenment  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  in  the 
reigns  of  the  two  first  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  the 
amount  of  intellectual  activity  in  every  department  of  knowledge 
was  very  remarkable.  In  literature  there  was  evidently  forming 
what  Coleridge  laughs  at — "  a  Reading  Public."  He  has  well  de- 
scribed the  process  of  the  change  from  books  for  the  few  to  books 
for  the  many :  *Mn  times  of  old,  books  were  as  religious  oracles ; 
as  literature  advanced,  they  next  became  venerable  preceptors; 
they  then  descended  to  the  rank  of  instructive  friends ;  and,  as 
their  number  increased,  they  sank  still  lower  to  that  of  enter- 
taining companions."  *  They  were  approaching  this  latter  state 
m  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Again,  Coleridge  says : 
"  Poets  and  philosophers,  rendered  diffident  by  their  very  number, 
addressed  themselves  to  *  learned  readers ; '  then  aimed  to  con- 
ciliate the  graces  of  *  the  candid  reader ; '  till,  the  critic  still  rising 
as  the  author  sank,  the  amateurs  of  literature  were  erected  into  a 
municipality  of  Judges,  and  addressed  as  *  The  'town.' "  f  Yet, 
whatever  evib  migh^  result,  or  be  supposed  to  result,  in  the  com- 
parative discouragemeiiit  of  th^  higher  branches  of  learning  by  this 
enlargement  of  the  circle  of  Iqiowledge,  the  immediate  consequence 
was  to  produce  a  very  marked  adaptation  of  the  quality  of  litera- 
ture to  the  wants  of  the  purchasers  in  an  extended  market  We 
^oubt  very  much  if  the  quality  were  lowered,  except  in  the  opinion 
of  some  who  thought  that  the  ''  Pierian  spring "  was  not  to  be 
tasted  except  by  those  who  drank  deep. 

One  of  the  most  signal  proofs  qI  the  extension  o£  reading  is 
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furnished  by  the  number  of  poetical  translations  of  classical  authors. 
Dryden  had  translated  Juvenal  and  Virgil,  just  before  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Creech  had  published  his  translation  of 
Lucretius  in  the  same  period,  and  had  obtained  the  praise  of 
Dryden.  In  171 5,  Pope  issued  his  first  volume  of  Homer's  Iliad. 
It  was  then  that  Addison,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  scholar  who  de- 
sired no  exclusive  possession  of  the  riches  of  knowledge,  thus 
wrote  : — "  When  I  consider  myself  as  a  British  Freeholder,  I  am 
in  a  particular  manner  pleased  with  t'le  labours  of  those  who  have 
improved  our  language  with  the  translation  of  old'  Latin  and  Greek 
authors,  and  by  that  means  let  us  into  the  knowledge  of  what  passed 
in  the  famous  governments  of  Greece  and  Rome.  We  have  already 
most  of  their  historians  in  our  own  tongue ;  and  what  is  still  more 
for  the  honour  of  our  language,  it  has  been  taught  to  express  with 
elegance  the  greatest  of  their  poets  in  each  nation.  The  illiterate 
among  our  countrymen  may  learn  to  judge  from  Dryden's  Virgil  of 
the  most  perfect  epic  performance ;  and  those  parts  of  Homer  which 
have  already  been  published  by  Mr.  Pope  give  us  reason  to  think 
that  the  Iliad  will  appear  in  English  whh  as  little  disadvantage  to  that 
immortal  poem."  *  This  generous  praise  was  bestowed  after  there 
had  been  a  difference  between  Pope  and  Addison  as  to  TickelFs 
rival  attempt  at  a  version  of  Homer.  In  the  same  paper  of  the 
'*  Freeholder,"  it  was  stated  that  the  translation  of  Lucan's  Phar- 
salia  "is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rowe,  who  has  already  given  the 
world  .some  admirable  specimens  of  it."  Between  171 5  and  1725, 
Pope  completed  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Never  was  literary 
labour  in  those  times  more  abundantly  recompensed.  Pope  re- 
ceived nearly  nine  thousand  pounds  from  his  subscribers  and  from 
his  publisher,  as  his  clear  gain  from  these  undertakings.  The  sub- 
scribers to  his  guinea  volumes  in  quarto  were  the  great  and  the 
wealthy.  It  was  no  humiliation  to  the  poet  to  have  mudi  larger 
sums  sent  him  than  the  price  of  his  books,  by  the  court  and  by 
some  of  his  noble  friends.  But  the  bookseller  would  not  have  fur- 
nished all  the  subscription  copies  at  his  own  expense,  besides  pay- 
ing a  large  sum  for  the  copyright,  had  there  not  been  "  a  reading 
public."  Homer  was  printed  in  duodecimo ;  and  Bernard  Lintot, 
we  may  hope,  was  paid  in  more  substantial  coin  than  Pope's  grati- 
tude for  his  liberality. 

The  controversial  and  sarcastic  spirit  in  which  Swift,  Pope, 
Arbuthnot,  and  some  lesser  humorists  and  wits,  dealt  with  matters 
of  literature  and  learning,  of  art  and  science,  displays  the  popular 
element  that  had  become  a  characteristic  of  authorship.    Until  the 
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subjects  upon  which  ridicule  is  exercised  c«»me  to  be  somewhat 
known  and  talked  about,  the  ridicule  is  pointless.  But  a  very  su» 
perficial  acquaintance  with  the  higher  objects  of  knowledge  and 
taste  would  enable  the  reader  of  the  "  Battle  of  the  Books,"  of  the 
"  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,"  of  the  **  Dunciad,"  of  Gulliver  in  La- 
puta,  to  laugh  at  the  whole  tribe  of  grammarians,  virtuosi,  critics, 
projectors.  Pope  told  Spence  that  **  the  design  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Scriblerus  was  to  have  ridiculed  all  the  false  tastes  in  learning, 
under  the  character  of  a  man  of  capacity  enough,  that  had  dipped 
into  every  art  and  science,  but  injudiciously  in  each.  It  was  be- 
gun by  a  club  of  the  greatest  wits  of  the  age.'**  This  sort  of 
ridicule  went  on  for  forty  years,  till  "  the  greatest  wits  of  the  age  " 
were  all  ^ilenced  by  the  greater  "  antic,"  who  might  say,  "  where 
be  your  gibes  now  ?  "  But  the  gibes  are  still  read,  whilst  the  mat- 
ters which  gave  birth  to  the  gibes  are  well  nigh  forgotten.  Few 
care  for  the  controversy  between  Bentlcy  and  Boyle,  about  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  and  the  authenti- 
city of  the  "  Epistles  of  Phalaris."  The  critical  student  may  have 
read  with  wonder  the  *^  Dissertation  "  in  which  Bentley  demolished 
bis  antagonists  with  unbounded  learning  and  irresistible  logic. 
The  popular  reader  cares  nothing  for  the  quarrel,  except  to  laugh 
over  the  comic  satire  of  Swift  in  the  ''  Battle  of  the  Books."  The 
ancient  and  the  modern  volumes  have  been  fighting  in  St.  James's 
Library,  when  "the  day  being  far  spent,  and  the  numerous  forces 
of  the  modems  half-inclining  to  a  retreat,  there  issued  forth  from 
a  squadron  of  their  heavy -armed  foot  a  captain  whose  name  was 
Bentley,  the  most  deformed  of  all  the  moderns."  Scaliger  en- 
counters Bentley,  and  thus  assails  him  :  "  The  malignity  of  thy 
temper  perverteth  nature;  thy  learning  makes  thee  more  barbar- 
ous ;  thy  study  of  humanity  more  inhuman;  thy  converse  among 
poets  more  grovelling,  miry  and  dull."  This  is  sheer  abuse  ;  and 
if  all  were  such,  no  one  would  now  turn  to  the  "  Battle  of  the 
Books."  But  there  are  passages  of  exquisite  force  and  humour, 
such  as  the  dialogue  between  the  spider  and  the  bee ;  and  of  in- 
imitable burlesque,  such  as  the  mortal  fight  in  which  Boyle  slays 
Bentley  and  his  ally  Wotton  : 

**  So  Wotton  fled,  so  Boyle  pursued.  But  Wotton,  heavy-aimed  and  slow  of  foot, 
b^an  to  slack  his  course,  when  his  lover  Bentley  appeared,  returning  laden  with  the 
spoil*  of  the  two  sleepy  ancients.  Boyle  observed  him  well,  and,  toon  discovering  the 
helmet  and  shield  of  Phalaris  his  friend,  both  which  he  had  lately  with  his  own  hands 
new  polished  and  gi't,  rage  sparkled  in  his  eyes,  and  leaving  the  pursuit  after  Wotton, 
he  furiouslv  rushed  on  against  this  new  approacher.  Fain  would  he  be  revenged  on 
bodi  :  but  both  now  fled  diflferent  ways ;  and,  as  a  woman  in  a  little  house  that  gets  a 
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painful  livelihood  bjrspindhig,  if  chance  her  geese  be  scattered  o*er  the  coiiunon,ihe 
courses  round  the  plain  from  side  to  side,  compelling  here  and  there  the  stt^s^^i^  ^  *^ 
flock  ;  they  cackle  loud,  and  flutter  o*er  the  champaign ;  so  Boyle  pursued,  so  fled  this 
pair  of  friends :  finding  at  length  their  flight  was  vain,  they  bravely  joined,  and  drew 
themselves  in  phalanx.  First  Bentley  threw  a  Spear  with  all  his  force,  hoping  to  {Merce 
the  enemy's  breast ;  but  Pallas  came  unseen,  and  in  the  air  took  off  the  point  and  clapped 
on  one  of  lead,  which,  after  a  dead  bang  against  the  enemy's  shield,  fell  blunted  to  the 
ground.  Then  Boyle,  observing  well  his  time,  took  up  a  lance  of  wondrous  length  and 
sharpness ;  and,  as  this  pair  of  friends,  compacted,  stood  dose  side  to  side,  he  wheeled 
him  to  the  right,  and,  with  unusual  force,  darted  the  weapon.  Beatley  saw  his  fate  ap- 
proach, and,  flanking  down  his  arms  close  to  his  sides,  hoping  to  save  his  body,  in  went 
the  point,  pasung  through  arm  and  side,  nor  stopped  or  spent  its  force  till  it  had  also 
pierced  the  valiant  Wotton,  who,  going  to  sustain  his  dying  friend,  shared  his  fate.  As 
when  a  skilful  cook  has  trussed  a  brace  of  woodcodcs,  he  with  iron  skewers  pierces  die 
tender  sides  of  both,  their  legs  and  wings  close  pinioned  to  the  ribs  \  so  was  this  pair  of 
friends  transfixed,  till  down  they  fell,  joined  in  their  lives,  joined  in  their  deaths :  so 
closely  joined  that  Charon  would  mistake  them  both  for  one,  and  waft  them  over  Styx 
for  half  his  fare.  Farewell,  beloved,  loving  pair ;  few  eqiuls  have  you  left  bduad ;  and 
happy  and  immortal  shall  you  be,  if  all  my  wit  and  eJoquence  can  make  you." 

"  The  Battle  of  the  Books  "  was  published  in  1704.  There  was 
a  much  younger  genius  at  that  time  writing  Pastorals,  who  listened 
to  the  noise  of  the  fray,  and  perhaps  panted  for  his  own  day  of 
strife  and  victory.  In  171 1  Pope  published  his  "  Essay  on  Crit- 
icism." Calm,  sensible,  modest,  as  became  an  author  of  twenty- 
two,  the  poet  went  out  of  his  way  to  attack  the  jealous  and  suspi- 
cious old  John  Dennis,  who  laid  down  laws  to  the  company  at 
Button's,  amongst  which  he  had  sate  in  his  more  prosperous  days 
as  the  intimate  of  Dryden  and  Congreve.  Dennis  was  furious  at 
his  portrait — 

**  ^pius  reddens  at  each  word  you  spealc, 
And  stares  tremendous,  with  a  threatening  eye, 
Like  some  fierce  tyrant  in  old  tapestry.'* 

Addison,  who  had  not  yet  come  under  the  lash  of  the  "  fierce 
tyrant,"  gently  rebuked  the  controversial  spirit  which  Pope  first 
displayed  in  his  poem.  In  the  "Spectator,"  the  "Art  of  Criticism" 
is  generously  praised;  but  Addison,  having  said  "in  our  own 
country  a  man  seldom  sets  up  for  a  poet  without  attacking  the 
reputation  of  all  his  brothers  in  the  art,"  adds,  "  I  am  sorry  to  find 
that  an  author,  who  is  very  justly  esteemed  amongst  the  best 
judges,  has  admitted  some  strokes  of  this  nature  into  a  very  fine 
poem, — I  mean  the  Art  of  Critidsm,  which  was  published  some 
months  :since,  and  is  a  master-piece  in  its  kind."  *  The  systematic 
depreciation,  not  only  of  the  reputation  of  "  brothers  in  the  art," 
but  of  the  studies  and  pursuits  in  which  they  took  no  especial  in- 
terest themselves,  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  writings  of  Pope 
•  "  Spectator/'  No.  asJ^igitized  by  V^OUglt: 
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and  Swift  Gay  and  Arbuthnot  joined  heartily  in  the  ftin.  The 
wit  and  the  invective,  however  amusing  and  occasionally  just, 
present  too  often  only  the  ridiculous  characteristics  of  useful  and 
honourable  labours,  and  the  one-sided  view  of  men  not  wholly  de- 
serving of  contempt. 

Pope,  in  his  talk  with  Spence  upon  the  "  Memoirs  of  Scrib- 
lerus/*  says,  "  the  adventure  of  the  shield  was  designed  against 
Dr.  Woodward  and  the  Antiquaries."  Who  has  not  laughed  in 
reading  that  "adventure  of  the  shield  ?  ''  It  presents  the  ludicrous 
side  of  studies  of  which  we  now  know  the  full  value,  but  of  which 
the  popular  readers  of  the  time  of  Arbuthnot  could  only  see  the 
ridictdous  aspect  Dr.  Cornelius  could  prove  from  "  the  colour  of 
the  rust  the  exact  chronology  of  the  shield."  The  scullion  *'  had 
scoured  it  as  her  hand  irons,"  and  the  rust  was  vanished.  Laugh 
we  must,  when  the  learned  Doctor  cries  out,  "  Where  are  all  those 
beautiful  obscurities,  the  cause  of  much  delightful  disputation, 
where  doubt  and  uncertainty  went  hand  in  hand,  and  eternally  ex- 
ercised the  speculations  of  the  learned  ?  "  The  gossips  who  had 
come  to  the  christening  of  the  infant  who  was  brought  into  the 
great  antiqiaary's  study  upon  the  shield,  exclaim  "  'Tis  nothing  but 
a  paltry  old  sconce,  with  the  nozzle  broken  off."  Exquisite  ban- 
ter! Woodward,  in  1707,  had  published  **  An  account  of  Roman 
Urns,  and  other  Antiquities  lately  dug  up  near  Bishopgate." 
There  were  few,  perhaps,  who  would  take  much  interest  in  the 
fact,  that  under  the  stones  on  which  they  daily  trod  there  was  a 
tesselated  pavement ;  there  were  urns  of  Roman  pottery ;  relics  of 
unfading  interest  to  those  who  could  carry  their  minds  beyond  the 
material  objects,  to  think  of  the  wondrous  changes  of  civilised  life 
during  fourteen  centuries.  The  satire  against  the  antiquary  has 
not  damaged  such  studies  as  he  pursued  with  real  advantage  to 
learning ;  nor  has  it  damaged  his  character  as  the  philosopher  who 
founded  the  Professorship  of  Geology  at  Cambridge.  Woodward 
stands  upon  his  own  substantial  merits;  and  though  advancing 
knowledge  may  have  disturbed  some  of  his  theories,  he  is  entitled 
to  reverence  as  one  of  the  zealous  and  disinterested  workers  in  the 
vast  fields  of  science  then  lying  waste. 

"  Middling  poets,"  said  Pope  to  Spence,  "  are  no  poets  at  all. 
There  is  always  a  great  number  of  such  in  each  age,  that  are  al- 
most totally  forgotten  in  the  next  A  few  curious  inquirers  may 
know  that  there  were  such  men,  and  that  they  wrote  such  and  such 
things ;  but  to  the  world  they  are  as  if  they  had  never  been."  * 
Pope  has  embalmed  these  dead  of  his  own  age.DigitWe)yftdlEia3&2hlB 
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curiou.*;  art,  as  we  admire  the  mummy-cases  of  the  Eg}'ptians ;  but 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  unroll  the  mummies.  In  a  paper  written, 
it  is  believed,  by  Pope  himself,  under  the  name  of  Savage,  it  is 
said  that  after  various  falsehoods  and  scurrilities  against  him,  he 
thought  "  he  had  now  some  opportunity  of  doing  good ; "  and 
hoped,  "  by  manifesting  the  dulness  of  those  who  had  only  malice 
to  recommend  them,  either  the  booksellers  would  not  find  their  ac- 
count in  employing  them,  or  the  men  themselves,  when  discov- 
ered, want  courage  to  proceed  in  so  unlawful  an  occupation.  This 
it  was  that  gave  birth  to  the  *  Dunciad,'  and  he  thought  it  an  hap- 
piness that,  by  the  late  flood  of  slander  on  himself,  he  had  ac- 
quired such  a  peculiar  right  to  their  names  as  was  necessary  to 
this  design."  ♦  Johnson  has  assigned  a  higher  motive  to  Pope 
than  the  miserable  desire  for  revenge,  which  is  thus  acknowledged 
by  himself,  or  avowed  by  his  authority.  The  talk  was  of  Pope: 
Johnson  said,  "  He  wrote  his  *  Dunciad  '  for  fame.  That  was  his 
primary  motive.  Had  it  not  been  for  that,  the  dunces  might  have 
railed  against  him  till  they  were  weary,  without  his  troubling  him- 
self about  them.  He  delighted  to  vex  them,  no  doubt ;  but  he 
had  more  delight  in  seeing  how  well  he  could  vex  them.'*  f  In  a 
previous  conversation  which  turned  upon  Pope,  Johnson  "  repeated 
to  us,  in  his  forcible  melodious  manner,  the  concluding  lines  of 
the  *  Dunciad.'  While  he  was  talking  loudly  in  praise  of  these 
lines,  one  of  the  company  ventured  to  say,  *  too  fine  for  such  a 
poem,  a  poem  on  what  ? '  *  Why  on  Dunces.  It  was  worth  while 
being  a  dunce  then.  Ah,  sir,  hadst  thou  lived  in  those  daj's ! '  "  t 
These  **  concluding  lines  "  are  indeed  noble  lines ;  which  Pope 
himself  admired  "  so  much  that  when  he  repeated  them  his  voice 
faltered.''  The  whole  fourth  book  of  the  *  Dunciad '  is  a  grand 
satire  upon  many  of  the  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  poet's 
age.  It  was  completed  in  1742.  Warburton  was  by  the  side  of 
Pope  when  he  produced  what  he  called  *  The  New  Dunciad.*  in 
which  the  additional  book  was  accompanied  by  the .  previous  ones 
recast.  The  alterations  were  not  judicious.  The  addition  was  a 
proof  that  the  fruit  of  the  sound  mind  in  the  feeble  body  had  lost 
no  particle  of  its  spring-time  pungency  in  its  autumnal  ripeness. 
With  far  higher  objects  than  that  of  damaging  authors  who  had 
wounded  his  self-love.  Pope  in  this  wonderful  poem  put  forth  all 
his  power.  We  m.iy  bestow  some  care  upon  its  examination ;  for, 
perhaps,  more  than  anything  he  has  written,  the  satirist  here  paints 
in  the  boldest  style,  and  with  the  most  durable  as  well  as  brilliant 

*  Qmrted  in  Mr.  Carruthers'  "  Life  of  Pope,"  p.  i^d  by  GoOQIc 
t  Boswell,  one  volume  cditicn,  p.  442.  \  Ibid.,  p.  203. 
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colours,  die  abuses,  as  he  conceives,  of  literature,  of  learning,  of 
science.  We  may  pass  over  the  mere  temporary  and  personal 
satire  of  the  three  first  books,  then  also  worked  up  into  their  pres- 
ent form,  with  Theobald  deposed  from  the  throne  of  dulness,  and 
king  Cibber  installed  in  his  place.  Those  portions  will  always  be 
read  by  the  few,  in  spite  of  their  capricious  injustice,  and,  what  is 
worse,  of  their  miserable  grossness.  The  fourth  book,  with  a  lit- 
I  tie  of  the  same  personality,  and  of  the  same  indelicacy  of  which  it 
'  may  be  readily  cleared,  may  be  read  by  all,  as  the  most  magnifi- 
cent satire  in  our  language. 

The  heroic  games  of  the  Goddess  Dulness  are  oyer.  The  rival 
book-sellers,  Curll,  Lintot,  and  Tonson  have  run  their  race.  The 
authors  have  dived 

"  Where  Fleet-ditch,  with  disemboguing  streams, 
Rolls  the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames." 

Hoadly  and  Blackmore  have  read  the  assembly  to  sleep.  King 
Cibber  has  been  carried  to  the  Elysian  shades.  The  future  reign 
of  universal  ignorance  is  foretold : 

^  Proceed,  great  days,  till  learning  fly  Uae  short." 

The  prophecy  is  about  to  be  accomplished.  The  Goddess  is 
"  coming  in  her  majesty,  to  destroy  order  and  science,  and  to  sub- 
stitute the  kingdom  of  the  dull  upon  earth." 

"  Beneath  hef  footstool  Sctenco  groans  in  chains, 
And  wit  dreads  exile,  penalties  and  pains." 

"In  ten-fold  bonds  the  muses  lie.*'  The  Act  for  subjecting  plays 
to  a  Licenser,  which  Walpole  had  managed  to  pass,  had  thus  madq 
"  Thalia  nerveless,  cold  and  dead."  Walpole  perhaps  had  saved 
Thalia  from  her  own  degradation.  Opera  comes  to  supplant 
Comedy. 

"  When  lo !  a  harlot  form  soft  sliding  by 
With  mincing  step,  small  voice,  and  languid  eye : 
Foreign  her  air,  her  robe's  discordant  pride 
In  patcli-work  fluttering,  and  her  head  aside  ; 
By  sing  r,-^  peers  upheld  on  either  hand 
She  tripp'd  and  laugh'd,  too  pretty  much  to  stand." 

Opera"  cast  on  the  prostrate  Nine  a  scornful  look," and  she  drov^ 
Handel,  with  her  rival  Oratorio,  "  to  the  Hibernian  shore."  Fame 
blows  lier  trumpet,  and  a  "  vast  involuntary  throng  "  crowd  round 
the  throne  of  the  Goddess.     There  come  the 

"  Patrons,  ^d  sneak  from  living  worth  to  dead." 

The  commentators  come.     Dulness,  smiling,  exclaims — 

'*  I^t  vtandard-authors,  thus,  Uke  trophies  borne, 
Appeni.  mnrc  };lorious,  as  more  hacked  and  torn  ;  C^  r\r\n]o 

And  you  my  critics  in  the  chequered  shade  digitized  by  ^^OOg  IL 

Admnv  ntw  light  throv^^  holes  yourself  hare  made." 
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AJdernnan  BeiisoB  is  there,  noted  for  the  moBoments  he  pot  vp  to 
departed  geoius,  with  his  own  name  and  titles  pompously  recorded 
iu  the  inscription  upon  one  tomb  : 

"  On  two  uneqoiU  cnitdi«8  ptvpf/d  be  came  ; 
Miltoo't  oo  this,  on  that  one  Jonsoa'»  name." 

The  vanity  of  the  age  of  Anne  is  less  o£Eensive  than  the  cold  neg^ 
lect  of  the  age  of  Victoria,  in  which  it  was  fruitlessly  tried  to  raise 
a  monument  to  Caxton.  The  spectre  of  the  Public  Schools  ap- 
pears, with  his  "  beaver'd  brow,"  and  his  **  birchen  gariand."  He 
would  speak  in  humbler  tones  now,  but  the  time  is  not  long  passed 
since  he  thus  migfat  have  spoken  :*- 

**  Since  taan  froM  beast  by  words  n  Inowii, 
Words  are  man's  provinoe,  words  wc  teach  alone. 
When  Reason  doubtful,  like  the  Samian  letter, 
Points  him  twi  way*,  llie  narrower  is  the  bettec 
Plac'd  at  the  door  of  Learning,  youth  to  gnide^ 
We  never  suffer  it  to  stand  too  wide. 
Tb ask,  toguess,  to  know,  As  tbey  comnenoe^ 
As  foncy  c^ns  the  quick  springs  of  sens^ 
We  ply  the  memory,  we  load  the  brain, 
Bind  rbbel  Wit,  and  do«ble  chain  on  chain, 
Confine  the  thought,  to  exerdst  the  breath  ; 
And  keep  them  in  the  pale  of  words  till  death. 
Whatever  the  talents,  or  howc*er  desigQ*d, 
We  hang  one  jinking  padlock  on  the  ndndt 
A  poet  the  first  day,  he  dips  his  <|ttiU  \ 
And  what  the  kst  ?  a  very  poet  still. 
Pity !  the  charm  works  only  in  our  wall, 
Lost,  lost  too  soon  in  yonder  House  or  HalL" 

Aristarchus  comes  to  represent  the  Universities.  Aristarchus, 
the  Bentley  of  the  "  Battle  of  the  Books."  For  a  century  the 
ruling  powers  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  stood  up  against  the  ter- 
rible satire  which  their  representative  thus  enunciates  :» 

**  Ah,  thinic  not,  mistress  !  more  true  Dulness  lies 
In  Folly's  cap,  than  Wisdom's  grave  di^ulse* 
Like  buojrs,  that  never  sink  into  the  flood. 
Op  Learning's  surface  we  but  lie  and  nod. 
•  •  •  •  • 

For  thee  we  dim  the  eyes  and  stuff  the  head 
With  adl  such  reading  as  was  never  read  :    . 
For  thee  explain  a  thing  till  all  men  doiibt  % 
And  write  about  it.  Goddess,  and  about  St  t 
So  spins  the  siMcworm  small  its  slender  aton^ 
And  labours,  till  it  clouds  itse  f  all  o'er. 
What  though  we  let  some  better  aortoffbol. 
Thread  ev'ry  sdetice,  run  through  every  edwolt 
Never  by  tttiid>ler  throui^  dM  hoops  was  shown 
Such  dull  in  passing  all,  and  touching  noiia.    ^^ 
He  may  indeed  (if  sober  all  this  time)        zed  by  CjOOQ IC 
Ffa«iM  with  I>iqNile»  or  pcntoMB  frith  R^rnn.  ^ 
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He  only  funiMli  f 

Or  wed  to  what  he  roust  dtroroe,  a  mow  : 

Foil  in  the  midat  of  £iiclid  dip  at  once. 

And  petrify  a  Genius  to  a  Dunce  : 

Or  set  on  roetaphyaic  ground  to  prance, 

Show  all  his  pacts,  not  a  step  advance. 

With  the  same  cement,  ever  sure  to  bind, 

We  bring  to  one  dead  level  every  mind  : 

Then  take  him  to  develope  if  you  can. 

And  hew  the  block  cff,  and  get  out  the  nan." 

The  "  man  "  formed  in  the  seats  of  learning  then  conies  with 
htt  "laced  governor  from  France,*'  who  thus  addresses  the  God- 
dess: 

"  Through  school  and  college,  thy  khul  dead  o'-ercaet. 
Safe  and  unseen  the  young  jEneae  past  i 
Thus  bursting  glorious,  all  at  once  let  down, 
Stunn*d  with  Us  giddy  lanun  haX  the  town. 
Intrepid  then,  o*er  seaa  and  lands  he  flew  : 
Europe  ho  saw,  and  Europe  sa^  him  too. 
There  all  thy  gifu  and  graces  we  display. 
Thou,  only  thou,  directing  all  our  way  : 
To  where  the  Seine,  obecqtnone  as  she  runs, 
Pours  at  great  Bourbon*a  feet  her  saUcenteoa  i 
Or  Tiber,  now  no  longer  Roman,  rolls. 
Vain  of  Italian  arts,  Italian  souls  ; 
To  happy  convents,  bosom'd  deei»  in  vines. 
Where  slumber  abtM>t%  pmpde  as  their  wines } 
To  isles  of  fragrance,  lily-«ilvercd  vales, 
Diffusing  languor  in  the  panting  gales  : 
To  lands  ol  singing  or  of  dancing  slaves. 
Love-whispering  woods,  and  lute-resonnAng  waves* 
But  chief  her  shrine  where  naked  Venus  keeps, 
And  Cupids  ride  the  Hon  of  the  deeps, 
Wheie  easM  of  fleets,  die  Adriatic  main 
Wafts  the  smooth  eunnch  and  enamoured  swain. 
Led  by  my  hand  he  saunter'd  Europe  round, 
And  gathered  every  vice  on  Christian  ground.*' 

Never  was  aobler  poetry.  With  slight  difference  ©f  times  asnl 
manners,  never  was  more  enduring  satire. 

The  pedants  make  room  for  the  collectors  of  coins. and  curios- 
ities ;  and  these  are  succeeded  by  entomologists  and  florists : 

**  A  tribe,  with  weeds  and  shells  fantastic  crown'd. 
Each  with  some  wondrous  gift  approach'd  the  power, 
A  nest,  a  toad,  a  fungus,  or  a  flower." 

The  Goddess  expresses  her  anxiety  that  such  studies  shonid  be 
pursued  in  the  manner  In  which  they  have  been,  and  possibly  stifl 
ve,  worse  than  useless : 


'  Of  wottld  the  sons  of  men  once  think  their  eyes 
And  reaaon  given  them  bat  lo  study  flies  t 
See  Natnxe  in  s«aie  partial  aairowshape^ 


And  reaaon  given  them  bet  lo  study  flies  I      '        ^-^^-^^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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And  let  the  Author  o<  the  whole  escape ; 
X.eani,  but  to  trifle ;  or,  who  most  obsenre. 
To  wonder  at  their  Maker,  not  to  senre." 

It  was  the  "partial  narrow  shape"  which  in  the  infancy  of  scien- 
tific investigation  led  men  to  be  mere  collectors  and  classifiers. 
The  broad  views  of  great  general  laws,  which  connect  together  the 
whole  natural  world,  have  slowly  been  formed  upon  those  employ- 
ments which  the  poet  derides  as  frivolous.  It  is  not  only  the  dull 
that  "  may  waken  to  a  humming-bird,"  find  ^'  congenial  matter  in 
the  cockle-kind,"  or  "wander  in  a  wilderness  of  moss,"  but  the 
acutest  intellect  may  be  led  to  the  highest  generalisations  by  the 
study  of  a  mollusk.  In  the  same  way  it  is  simply  the  abuse  of 
learning  when  the  pedant  says, — 

"  On  wovde  is  still  our  whole  debate, 
Dispute  of  Mr  or  /tf,  of  out  or  mi.** 

But  in  such  debate  were  laid  the  foundations  of  accurate  scholar- 
ship ;  and  even  in  "  the  pale  of  words  "  of  the  public  schools  did 
boys  learn  to  do  some  one  thing  well,  and  thereby  to  discipline  the 
mind  to  a  comprehension  of  many  things.  Perhaps  in  our  day 
some  satirist  may  arise  to  proclaim  the  evils  of  a  totally  opposite 
system,  with  reference  to  the  general  enlightenment  of  much  larger 
masses  of  society.  He  may  deride  a  system  of  competitive  exam- 
ination which  embraces  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge,  and  thus 
may  produce  in  all,  and  not  only  in  the  "  better  sort  of  food,"  the 
skill  of  the  tumbler  jumping  through  the  hoops — passing  every 
science  and  touching  none.  It  is  this  sciolism,  he  may  say,  which 
will  tend  to  the  same  results  as  the  poet  has  described  in  him 

''  Whose  pious  hope  aspires  to  see  the  day 
When  moral  evidence  shall  quite  decay." 

The  solitary  freethinker  addresses  the  Goddess  in  words  which 
may  be  echoed  by  a  conceited  multitude : 

**  Let  others  creep  by  timid  steps  and  slow, 
On  plain  experience  lay  foundations  low ; 
By  common  sense  to  common  knowledge  bred, 
And,  last  to  Nature's  Cause  through  Nature  led  t 
AlKseeing  in  thy  mists,  we  want  no  guide. 
Mother  of  arrogance,  and  source  of  pridfc." 

There  is  nothing  more  characteristic  ^f  the  eminent  writers  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  the  persistent  way 
in  which  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  popular  understanding. 
Even  the  prevailing  mental  philosophy  had  little  in  it  that  was 
abstruse  or  recondite.  In  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas, 
and  making  the  senses  the  origin  of  knowledge,  Locke  had  to 
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derive  his  illustrations  and  proofs  from  the  commonest  facts.  His 
language  is  perfectly  simple  and  familiar.  He  assumes  that  there 
is  no  mystery  in  the  complex  operations  of  the  human  mind ;  and 
resting  our  ideas  upon  experience,  he  develops  a  system  upon 
which  all  men  may  follow  him  to  his  conclusions.  Metaphysics 
have  assumed  a  very  difiEerent  aspect ;  and  far  more  subtle  views 
have  made  the  study  of  metaphysics  at  once  more  difficult  and 
more  interesting.  The  same  tendency  to  take  the  obvious  and 
popular  arguments  for  the  evidences  of  the  truths  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  and  to  rest  the  exhortations  of  the  Christian 
preacher  upon  that  foundation  of  reason  upon  which  the  lay 
moralist  relies,  is  to  be  traced  in  the  theological  writings  of  the 
same  period.  The  theology  and  the  philosophy  were  equally  cold 
and  passionless,  equally  narrow  and  incomplete.  But  they  were 
adapted  to  their  age ;  and  they  were  not  without  their  beneficial 
influence  in  preparing  the  way  for  something  higher  and  nobler,— 
something  more  expansive  than  the  belief  that  there  is  nothing 
mysterious  in  the  mind  of  man,  in  the  laws  which  govern  the  uni- 
verse, or  in  the  doctrines  upon  which  faith  must  take  its  hold. 
These  are  matters  which  are  beyond  our  province  to  dilate  upon. 
The  same  principle,  which  really  consisted  in  presenting  only  one 
portion  of  a  subject  in  the  most  palpable  form,  influenced  the 
Hghter  writings  of  that  age.  It  equally  pervades  the  poetry  of 
Pope  and  the  prose  satire  of  Swift.  The  principle  was  founded 
upon  an  accurate  estimate  of  what  the  robust  English  understanding 
would  accept  at  this  period  of  its  development.  It  assumed  that  a 
great  deal  had  been  forgotten  and  that  a  great  deal  was  unneces- 
sary to  be  learnt,  in  theology,  in  philosophy,  in  poetry.  There  was 
a  crowd  pressing  forward  to  be  instructed,  to  be  pleased,  to  be 
amused.  A  broad  and  smooth  road  was  to  be  made  for  their 
progress ;  the  old  ascents  were  to  be  levelled ;  the  dangerous  fords 
were  to  be  bridged  over. 

The  genius  of  Swift  was  calculated  more  than  the  genhis  of  any 
of  his  great  contemporaries,  to  make  the  half-truths  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  popular  mind  have  the  semblance  of  containing  the 
whole  truth.  His  wondrous  logical  power;  his  lucid  manner  of 
dealing  with  a  few  details  as  if  they  comprehended  the  entire  sub- 
ject ;  his  sarcasm  which  looks  like  candour, — these  qualities  con- 
cealed the  unscrupulous  partisanship  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all 
his  political  writings.  "  To  lie  like  truth  "  was  the  art  by  which 
he  made  Marlborough  hated,  and  destroyed  the  fruits  of  Marl- 
borough's victories  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht  By  the  same  power,* 
he  made  the  Irish  believe  that  they  were  mined  by  a  beneficial 
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project  to  give  the  nation  a  copper  currency,  instead  oi  the  tallies 
with  which  the  smaller  exchanges  were  often  conducted.  The 
master-pieces  of  literature  upon  which  Swift's  f;une  must  ever  rest^ 
go  with  the  same  directness  to  the  popular  comprehension.  The 
humour,  so  profound,  is  also  so^obvioas.  The  irony,  so  subtle,  is 
also  so  unmistakeable.  Every  one  of  common  education  who 
reads  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub  "  can  understand  it  without  a  key.  The 
whole  scheme  of  the  book  is  to  reduce  the  gravest  questions  which 
have  j^tated  the  world  to  sometlitng  like  burlesque.  But  it  is  not 
burlesque.  Underlying  tJie  mockery  there  are  stem  realities 
which  set  men  thtnldng.  His  wit,  it  is  said,  lost  Swift  a  bishopric; 
but  he  had  his  consolatiomi.  In  his  latter  years,  he  looked  some 
time  upon  his  first  great  work,  and  then,  shutting  the  book,  ex- 
claimed, "  Good  God !  what  a  genius  I  had  when  I  wrote  that ! " 
A  genius  mdeed ;  but  bow  fatal  a  possession  !  What  miseries  of 
disappointed  ambition,  and  then  what  horrors  of  crushing  misan- 
thropy, it  brought  with  it ! 

The  circumstantiality  with  which  Swift  always  invests  his  ludi- 
crous inventions,  is  preserved,  without  the  least  slip,  throughout 
the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub."  The  history  of  the  three  brothers,  Peter, 
Martin,  and  Jack — the  representatives  of  Popery,  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  Calvinism — is  introduced  with  a  grave  anachronism, 
which  mystifies  the  reader,  and  takes  him  from  the  days  of  Leo  X., 
Luther,  and  Calvin,  into  the  town  life  of  the  days  when  Jonathan 
Swift  awed  and  delighted  the  club  at  Button's.  We  give  the  pas- 
sage, with  slight  omissions,  not  only  as  an  Ulustration  of  tlie 
author's  peculiar  talent,  but  as  an  addition  to  the  pictures  of  social 
life  which  the  more  gentle  humorists  have  sketched. 

"  Being  now  arrhrod  at  tbe  proper  a^  for  producing  themsolveft,  they  czxwt  ap  to 
town,  and  £eU  in  love  with  the  ladies,  but  especially  three,  who  about  that  tinu:  were  in 
chief  reputation;  the  duchess  d*  Argent,  madame  de  Grands  Titres,  and  the  countess  d'Orw 
gueil.  On  their  first  appearance  our  three  adventurers  met  with  a  very  bad  reception ;  and 
soon  with  great  sagacity  guessing  out  the  reason,  they  quickly  begtn  to  improve  in  the  good 
qiulities  of  the  town.  They  wrote,  and  rallied,  and  rhymed,  and  sung,  and  snid,  and  said 
nothing :  they  drank,  and  fought,  and  slept,  and  swore,  and  took  snuff ;  they  went  to  new 
plays  on  the  first  night,  haunted  the  chocolate-houses,  beat  the  watch,  and  lay  on  balks ; 
they  bilked  hackney-coaclunen  auid  ran  in  debt  with  shopkeepers ;  they  killed  bailiffs,  kicked 
fiddlers  down  stairs,  cat  at  Locket's,  loitered  at  Will's  ;  they  talked  of  the  drawing-room, 
and  never  came  there  ;  dined  with  lords  they  never  saw ;  whispered  a  duchess,  and  spoke 
never  a  word  ;  exposed  the  scrawls  o£  their  lamidnsss  for  billets-doux  of  qualitj' ;  came 
over  just  from  court,  aod  were  never  seen  in  it ;  attended  thfe  levee  m^  dlo  ;  got  a  list  of 
peers  by  heart  in  one  company,  and  with  great  familiarity  retailed  them  in  another. 
Above  an,  they  constantly  attended  those  committees  of  senators  who  are  silent  in  the 
house  and  loud  in  the  coffee-house ;  where  they  nightly  adjourn  to  chew  the  cod  of  poti* 
tics,  and  are  encompassed  with  a  ring  of  disciples,  who  Ke  in  wait  to  catch  op  their  drop* 
pings.  The  three  brothers  had  acquired  forty  other  qualifications  of  the  like  stamp,  toe 
tedious  to  recount,  and  by  consequence  were  justly  ("vckj^^f^e^  ^^^^f^ivli^i^  pei* 
■oin  in  the  town."  ^  ^  O  ^ 
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The  power  which  Swift  possessed  of  sustaining,  whether  in 
narrative  or  in  argument,  tjie  most  complete  personation  of  the 
character  he  assumes,  is  one  of  his  remarkable  qualities.  We  all 
know  that  Mr.  Sanmel  Gulliver,  after  his  wonderful  adventures, 
**  growing  weary  of  the  concourse  of  curious  people  coming  to  him 
at  his  house  at  Redritf,  made  a  small  purchase  of  land  with  a  con* 
venient  house,  near  Newark  ;*^  and  that  he  there  composed  his 
•*  Travels  into  several  remote  nations  of  the  world,"  which  were 
published  in  1727.  Arbuthnot  wrote  to  Swift  after  this  publication 
— "  Lord  Scarborough,  who  is  no  inventor  of  stories,  told  us  that 
be  fell  in  company  with  a  master  of  a  ship,  who  told  him  that  he 
was  very  well  acquainted  with  GuHiver,  but  that  the  printer  had 
mistaken;  that  he  llve:l  ra  Wapi>lng,  and  not  in  Rotherhithe."  The 
"Drapier,"  who  stirred  the  Irish  to  madness,  is  throughout  his 
Letters  **a  poor,  ignorant  shopkeei>er,'' one  who  has  **a  pretty 
good  shop  of  Irish  stuffs  and  silks,"  and  instead  of  taking  Mr. 
Wood's  bad  cop|>er,  intends  to  truck  with  his  neighbours,  batchers 
and  bakers,  goods  for  goods.  Gulliver  is  never  betrayed  into  an  J 
forgetfulness  of  his  condition  of  life,  and  always  has  some  minute 
circumstance  at  hand,  to  brini^  his  marvellous  relations  within  the 
ran-re  of  prolxibility.  Arbuthnot  also  wrote  to  Swift,  "  I  lent  the 
book  to  an  old  gentleman,  who  went  immediately  to  his  map  to 
search  for  LTlliput."  It  is  in  this  way  that  children  read  Gulliver's 
adventures  with  undoubting  trust — happy  if  the  melancholy  exhibi- 
tion of  Swift's  hate  to  his  species  be  not  comprehended  by  them. 
The  time  comes  when  the  man  understands  the  satire,  and  ad- 
mires or  lo.ilhes  the  satirist.  But  what  vitality  in  some  of  the 
touches ;  what  art,  without  t!ie  slightest  exhibition  of  the  artist ! 
Take  one  example  from  the  court  of  Lilliput : — 

^  There  is  UUcwise  anotlicr  diversion,  which  is  only  shown  before  the  emperor  and  em- 
pr<ss  and  first  mhiistcv,  upon  particular  occasions.  The  ^raperor  lays  on  the  table  three 
fine  silken  threat^  t  i  six  inches  lonp ;  cue  is  blue,  the  other  retl,  and  the  other  green. 
These  thnads  are  pmposvd  as  prhes  for  those  peraoas  whore  the  emperpr  has  a  mind  to 
dUtinguish  by  apecuUar  mark  of  his  t\vo\tr.  The  ceremony  is  perfonnod  in  his  majesty's 
peat  chamber  cf  state,  where  the  candidates  are  to  undergo  a  Irial  of  dexterity,  ver>'  t.if- 
fereot  from  t!ic  f  >rmir,  andsucit  as  I  h.\ve  not  observed  the  least  resembbnce  of  i  a  y 
othor  coisKry  ci  tSii  iicir  or  old  worM.  The  emperor  holds  a  stick  iu  his  hands,  boi  r.s 
paraJle]  (0  the  horison,  while  tJje  candidats^,  adv  incin}{  obic  by  onci  sometime*  lc.\[>  1  vtr 
the  stick,  sometimes  creej)  under  it.  backward  .ind  fopyard,  several  times,  according  a  the 
■tick  is  adv.inccdor  depressed.  Sometimes  the  emperor  holds  one  end  of  the  stick,  and 
hb  fir^t  uiaistcr  the  other ;  sbnietitikjs  the  minister  hn&  it  entirely  to  himself.  Whoever 
performs  his  i->%rt  with  most  ability,  and  holds  o«t  the  loMgest  iu  leaping  and  creeping, '}» 
rewarded  with  the  blue-coloured  silk ;  the  red  is  given  to  the  next,  and  the  green  to  the 
third,  which  they  all  wear  girt  twice  round  about  the  raid^k  ;  and  you  see  few  great  per- 
aons  About  this  court  who  arc  not  iidomed  with  one  of  these  girdles."  h  h  V^   OOQ  I  ti* 

It  is  no  derogation  from  the  merit  of  Swift,  that  he  might  have 
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learnt  the  secret  of  personation  from  onewlio  had  gone  before 
him.  In  1719  a  book  was  published,  which  thus  commenceii  '■  ^  I 
was  bom  in  the  year  1632,  in  the  city  of  York,  of  a  good  family, 
though  not  of  that  county,  my  father  being  a  foreigner  of  Bremen, 
who  settled  first  at  Hull.  He  got  a  good  estate  by  merchandize, 
and  leaving  off  his  trade,  lived  afterwards  at  York  ;  from,  whence 
he  had  married  my  mother,  whose  relatives  were  named  Robinson, 
a  very  good  family  in  that  county,  and  from  whom  I  was  called 
Robinson  Kreutznaer;  but,  by  the  usual  corruption  of  words  in 
England,  we  are  now  called,  nay  we  call  ourselves,  and  write  our 
name,  Crusoe."  World-famous  name !  The  author  of  that  book 
had,  in  as  high  a  degree  as  Swift,  the  power  which  Mr.  Hallam 
ascribes  to  Bunyan — the  power  of  representation.  ^  He  saw  and 
makes  us  see,  what  he  describes." 

In  his  private  conversation.  Pope  indirectly  confessed  to  the 
gross  injustice  he  had  committed  in  "  The  Dunciad,"  in  speaking 
contemptuously  of  one  whose  fame  will  endure  as  long  as  his  own : 
"  The  first  part  of  Robinson  Crusoe  is  very  good.  Defoe  wrote  a 
vast  many  tilings ;  and  none  bad,  though  none  excellent,  except 
this.  There  is  something  good  in  all  he  has  written."  *  Of  the 
"  vast  many  things,"  all  of  which  contain  "  something  good,"  there 
are  works  of  fiction  which  are  as  striking  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  al- 
though in  their  reality, — in  their  naked  delineations  of  actual  life, 
but  always  with  a  view  to  make  vice  hideous — they  can  scarcely  be 
recommended  for  general  perusal.  Defoe's  ruling  principle  in  his 
broad  pictures  of  the  manners  of  the  highest  and  the  lowest  ranks, 
is  thus  stated  by  him,  in  the  Preface  to  his  "  Life  of  Colonel 
Jack  :  "  "  The  various  turns  of  his  fortune,  in  different  scenes  of 
life,  make  a  delightful  field  for  the  reader  to  wander  in ;  a  garden 
where  he  may  gather  wholesome  and  medicinal  fruits,  none  noxious 
or  poisonous ;  where  he  will  see  virtue  and  the  ways  of  wisdom 
everywhere  applauded,  honoured,  encouraged,  and  rewarded ;  vice 
and  extravagance  attended  with  sorrow  and  every  kind  of  iDfeli* 
city ;  and  at  last,  sin  and  shame  going  together,  the  offender  meet- 
ing with  reproach  and  contempt,  and  the  crimes  with  detestation 
and  punishment."  This  was  the  principle  upon  which  Hogarth 
also  worked.  But  as  Hogarth's  prints  cannot  all  be  hung  up  in  a 
modem  drawing-room,  so  Defoe's  novels  of  familiar  life  are  not  for 
universal  reading — however  joumalism  may  now  expatiate  o'er 
scenes  where  fiction  dare  not  tread. 

*  Spence's  "  Anecdotes,"  p.  X96. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Viev  of  the  State  of  the  Arts  from  tbe  Rerolntion  ol  x68&  to  the  Aootssion  of  the  Hoa^ 
of  Brunswick.— Architecture.— Wren.— Rebuilding  of  London.— St.  Paul's.- Wren's 
Parish  Churches.— Wren's  Miscellaneous  Buildings. — Vanbrugh.— Character  as  an 
Architect. — Hawksmoor  and  Gibbs. — ^Buritngton.— Scnlpfore. — Gibbons. — Gibber.^— 
Roubiiac— Painting.— Portrait  Painting  in  England— KneUer.>-Jervas.—Vonrio  axid 
Laauerrc— ThorohiU. — Other  Painters.— Hogarth. 

During  the  period  which  has  passed  under  review  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  of  this  volume,  the  Arts  were,  with  one  exception, 
in  a  very  depressed  condition.  For  a  brief  space  it  had  seemed 
as  though  Art  would  have  taken  firm  root  in  this  country :  it 
was  now  a  sickly  exotic.  Charles  I.,  although  his  taste  and  influ- 
ence in  art-matters  may  perhaps  have  been  overrated,  did  undoubt- 
edly labour  strenuously  during  his  troubled  reign  to  add  to  the 
splendour  of  his  court  by  the  liberal  patronage  of  art  and  artists. 
Partly  it  may  have  been  done  in  rivalry,  partly  in  imit  ilion  of  the 
monarch  who  then  sat  on  the  throne  of  France.  But  whatever 
was  the  cause  the  effect  was  the  same.  He  attracted  to  his  court 
either  as  visitors  or  residents  some  of  the  most  famous  painters 
of  the  day ;  he  obtained  at  a  cost  his  necessities  could  ill  afford  * 
a  collection  of  paintings  far  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind  which 
this  country  had  hitherto  seen ;  and,  though  the  evil  times  on 
which  he  had  fallen  prevented  him  from  carrying  his  purpose  into 
execution,  we  know  that  he  sought  to  unite  in  one  splendid  metro- 
politan palace  the  utmost  attainable  magnificence  of  the  combined 
arts  of  the  architect  and  the  painter.     His  example  found  eager 

•  Some  curious  particulars  illustrating  the  difficulties  exiMirienced  by  Cliarles  in  rais- 
ing money  for  tlic  full  payment  of  his  commissions  and  purch.ise8  will  be  fmmdinMr. 
SaIndMiry*s  admirably  edited  **  Orfgfalal  Papers  relating  to  Rubeits,"  (8vo.  1S59).  It 
'Was  more  than  two  years  after  Rubens  had  finislv»i  his  paintings  for.  the  ceiling  of  White- 
hall before  Charles  was  able  to  pay  the  last  £5°^  "^  ^^^  j^3ooo  which  Rubens  was  to  re- 
ceive for  them — though  Gcrbier,  the  king's  agerit  at  Brussels,  writes  urgent  letters  to'  the 
k^ng  himself  t  as  well  as  to  his  ministers,  stating  how  "SpanurdS^  Frcndi,  and  otlierivi- 
t:ons  talk**  of  (he  royal  picture:,  lying  there  "as  if  for  want  of  money."  But  the  royal 
i:wcls  were  al»o  at  this  lime  lying  "at  pawn  there,"  aud  the  parties  who  had  advanced 
th^ir money  on  them  were  threatening  the  envoy  "by  public  noinry^*  that  if  they  were 
nu  redeemed  by  a  certain  day  "  they  wonid  put  the  jewals  up  to  real  and  public  sale  fhr 
their  s^tisbdion.'^  (Sainsbtuy,  i>.  i$5  and  note).  Even  more  trouble  was  experienced 
and  caused  by  the  king's  inability  to  provide  the  purchase  money  for  ^^^u^^^P^^ff  fP** 
collection*   {jHtLf  Appendix  H>)  o 
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imitators  among  his  courtiers.  Nobles  and  wealthy  commoners 
were  no  longer  content  as  of  old,  with  portraits  of  themselves,  their 
wives,  and  their  elder  sons,  but  began  to  compare  the  merits  of 
Titian  and  Velasquez,  of  RafEaelle  and  Honthorst,  of  Rubens  and 
Snyders  and  Vandyck ;  and  to  seek  for  a  work  by  some  cunning 
hand  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  the  Netherlands  to  decorate  their  town 
house  or  country  mansion.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the 
earl  of  Arundel  were  at  the  head  of  the  courtly  connoisseurs. 
They  despatched  agents  to  Italy  and  the  Esust  to  seek  for  works  of 
merit ;  and  urged  on  by  the  rival  ministers,  our  envoys  at  Madrid, 
Venice,  Constantinople,  and  the  Hague  were  almost  as  much  occu- 
pied in  negotiating  for  pictures  and  statues,  as  in  affairs  of  state. 

The  passion  for  Art  penetrated  probably  but  little  downwards. 
Among  the  higher  classes  it  was  a  mere  fashion.  By  the  Puritans 
the  taste  of  the  king  for  religious  iJaintings  was  regarded  as  idola- 
trous :  his  classic  pictures  offended  their  notions  of  propriety. 
The  Civil  War  broke  up  the  royal  and  many  private  collections. 
Crontwell  indeed  saved  the  royal:  pictures  from  being  utterly  dis- 
pensed, and  the  stately  galleries  of  several  of  the  older  nobility 
yet  contain  many  works  purchased  for  them  in  the  reign  of  Charles. 
But  the  influence  was  not  al^iding.  CromwelJ  had  litde  leisure, 
probably  little  inclination,  to  attend  to  pictures  and  statues.  Tlie 
peri9d  of  the  Comn^onwealth  was  not  one  in  which  private  indi* 
viduals  would  venture  to  indulge  tlie  taste  if  they  possessed  it,  still 
less  to  simulate  a  taste  tliey  did  not  feel.  With  the  Restoration 
came  a  season  of  lax  morals  and  thoughtless  self-indulgent  habits, 
inimical  to  everything  pure  and  elevated  in  art,  but  favourable  to 
the  voluptuous  and  meretricious  artist.  Verrio  and  Laguerre  grew 
riclv,  as  their  sensual  deities  and  profane  virtues  sprawled  over  the 
ceilings  and  staircases  of  the  palaces  of  tlie  king  and  the  nobility ; 
aad  Lely  found  ample  employment  for  his  pencil  in  depicting  the 
sleepy-eyed  "  Beauties  "  of  the  royal  court  and  harem. 

Painting  and  sculpture  were  at  a  low  ebb  when  William  and 
Mary  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  Kneller  had  succeeded  to 
Lely  as  the  fashionable  portrait  painter,  and  he  reigned  without  a 
rivsd.  Cibber  and  Gibbons  practised  as  sculptors  ;  but  their  chisels 
were  almost  confined  to  carving  in  wood  the  internal,  in  stone  the 
external,  decorations  of  buildings.  Walpole,  says  of  William: 
**  This  prince  like  most  of  those  in  our  annals  contributed  nothinsj 
to  the  advancement  of  the  Arts."  And  he  adds  that  "  Mary  seems 
to  have  had  little  more  propensity  to  the  Arts  than  the  king."  * 
William  was  not  a  man  to  waste  time  on  what  he  would  c(msider  tri- 

*  "  Anecdotes  of  Painting,"  vol.  ii.  p.  sSf*  WonuuBrftedl  C> 
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llSng  pilrstiits,  when  serious  aSsdn  both  at  home  and  abroad  called 
for  the  utmost  exercise  o£  his  time,  thought,  and  energy.  But  if 
he  cared  little  for  the  other  arts  he  did  not  neglect  architecture ; 
and  so  long  as  WiUiam  lived  Wren  had  not  to  complain  of  ingrati- 
tude or  neglect  William  and  Mary  did,  however,  in  a  certain 
careless  way  patronize  painters.  They  gave  employment,  as  their 
immediate  predecessors  had  done,  to  piinters  of  portraiture  and  of 
aUegory :  the  one  probably  because  they  could  understand  and  en- 
joy it,  the  other  because  it  was  the  mode.  The  king  we  need  not 
doubt  took  more  genuine  delight  in  superintending  the  laying 
out  of  the  grounds  of  Hampton  Court  in  the  Dutch  taste  than  in 
examining  pictures,  but  he  caused  a  gallery  to  be  erected  in  his 
favourite  palace  for  the  reception  of  the  marvellous  cartoons  of 
Rafiaelle,  whilst  he  decorated  the  walls  of  the  other  apartments  of 
that  pleasant  residence  with  Dutch  fruit  and  flower  pieces  and 
scenes  of  Dutch  life.  But  if  William  contributed  little  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Arts,  his  immediate  successors  contributed  even 
less :  and  Art  such  as  it  was  iii  England  in  the  period  under  notice 
may  be  said  to  have  been  kept  alive  rather  in  defiance  than  by 
favour  of  that  royal  countenance  which  on  the  Continent  was  re- 
garded as  the  very  breath  of  its  nostrils. 

Science  in  its  objective  development  had  at  this  time  reached 
a  higher  point  than  it  had  ever  before  attained  in  England ;  and 
the  one  branch  of  Art  in  which  England  excelled  was,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  that  which  is  dei>endent  upon  Science  for 
its  very  existence.  But  it  was  the  genius  of  one  extraordinary 
man,  called  out  by  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  which  re-created 
English  Architecture,  and  made  it  the  sublime  thing  it  became  in 
his  hands.  Between  Inigo  Jones  and  Wren  there  ^vas  no  archi- 
tect worthy  to  be  so  called  in  England.  And  indeed  Wren  was 
the  first  Englishman  who  for  centuries  could  put  in  a  claim  that 
could  not  be  gainsayed  to  the  title  of  architect,  as,  later,  Hogarth 
was  the  first  to  prove  that  an  Englishman  might  become  a  great 
painter.  These  two  men  are  in  fact  the  connecting  links  of  the 
art  of  this  period,  with  that  of  the  preceding  and  of  the  following 
periods ;  and  they  mainly  save  this  period  of  English  Art-history 
from  being  stricdy  a  history  of  Art  in  England,  and  not  also  of 
English  Art. 

Wren  was  already  a  man  of  mature  age,  ripe  intellect,  and  of 
scientific  acquirements,  unusual  in  extent  and  variety  even  in  that 
age  of  remarkable  scientific  men,  when  he  turned  to  the  study  of 
architecture;  and  it  may  be  that  it  was  owing  to  this,  that  in  his 
hands  architecture  became  a  living  reality  and  not  a  thing  of  rule 
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and  system.  The  son  of  dean  Wren,  and  the  nephew  of  the  well- 
known  btshop  of  that  name,  he  received  every  advantage  of  edu- 
cation,  and  every  opportunity  which  social  position  and  family  in- 
fluence could  afford.  Yet  it  is  little  short  of  marvellous  to  read 
of  him  when  a  mere  boy,  as  not  only  skilled  in  mathematics,  but 
the  inventor  of  various  astronomical,  gnomonic,  and  pneumatic  in- 
struments :  as  being  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  at  Oxford,  where 
he  had  entered  as  a  commoner  when  only  fourteen ;  as  having  se- 
cured a  European  celebrity  at  two-and-twenty ;  as  being  the  next 
year  appointed  Gresham  professor,  and  two  or  three  years  later 
called  to  the  Savilian  chair  in  his  own  university.  At  what  time  he 
commfenced  the  study  of  architecture  is  not  known.  ♦  From  his 
having  been  appointed  Assistant  Surveyor-General  in  i66r,  it  has 
been  conjectiu*ed  thai  his  architectural  talents  must  have  been 
recognised  then^  But  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  Surveyor- 
General  •\Yas  Sir  John  Denham  the  poet,  and  a  Icnowledge  of  archi- 
tecture was  certainly  no  part  of  his  qualification  for  the  office. 
Wren  was  made  his  assistant  with  a  view  to  becoming  his  succes- 
sor. The  situation-  may  have  been  obtained  as  a  motive  and  a 
means  for  retaining  in  London  the  brilliant  young  man  of  science 
who  was  found  to  be  equally  ready  at  drawing  up,  for  the  royal 
signature,  die  preamble  of'  the  newly  founded  Royal  Society ;  or- 
ganizing tlie  new  institution,  and  preparing  papers  and  projects, 
constructing  machines,  and  devising  experiments  which  would  give 
idatXxi  its  meetings;  and  if  such  a  thing  were  suggested  to  the 
king,  who  took  very  unusual  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  infent 
society,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  willingly  give  Wren 
the  place  without  inquiring  very  strictly  into  his  special  fitness  for 
it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  place  was  in  his  hands  no  sinecure.  His 
first  important  Undertaking  in  connection  with  it  was  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  church  of  St.  Paul's,  which  had  been  left  in  a  ruin- 
ous condition  since  its  desecration  by  Cromwell's  soldiers.  It  had 
already  lost  its  Gothic  character  by  the  erection  of  Inigo  Jones's 
grea*^  Corinthian  portico  at  tlie  west  end ;  and  Wren  would  have 
entirely  remodelled  it  by  constructing  a  grand  central  cupola  wln'ch 
he  thought  would  be  "of  present  use  for  auditory,  make  all  the 
external  repairs  i>erfect,  become  an  ornament  to  his  majest}''s  most 
excellent  reign,  to  the  Church,  and  to  this  great  city."  But  he 
was  not  to  coiiKtruct  his  grand  central  dome  yet.  At  the  outset, 
as  at  every  future  step  of  his  architectural  career,  he  had  to  en- 
counter stubborn  prejudice  and  stupidity.  "  You  will  not  forget," 
said  the  excellent  Evelyn  nftany  years  later,  "the  struggle  we  had 

*  See  Stephen  Wreh's  ««  Parentalia ; "  and  the  "  Life  of  Wren,'*l)y  Elroe». 
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with  some  who  were  for  patching  it  up  anyhow,  so  the  steeple 
might  stand  instead  of  new  building ;  when,  to  put  an  end  to  tlie 
contest,  five  days  after,  tliat  dreadful  conflagration  happened,  out 
of  whose  ashes  this  phoenix  is,  and  was  by  Providence  designed 
for  you."* 

Before  the  conflagration,  Wren  had  happily  prepared  himself 
for  the  mighty  labour  of  reixiiring  its  ravage;..  He  had  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  principles  of  architecture,  and  familiarised  himself 
as  isLT  as  f)ossible  with  the  practice.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
glimpses  we  have  into  his  mode  of  study  is  in  a  letter  written  by  him 
in  1665  from  Paris,  whither  he  liad  gone  to  examine  the  vast  works 
at  the  Louvre,  then  in  course  of  erection.  '*  The  Louvre, "  he  says, 
"  for  a  while  was  my  daily  object,  where  no  less  than  a  thousand 
hands  are  constantly  employed  in  the  works  ;  some  laying  mighty 
foundations;  some  in  raising  the  stones,  columns,  entablements 
with  vast  .^,tOnes  by  great  and  useful  engines  ;  others  in  carving,  in- 
laying of  marbles,  plastering,  painting,  gilding;  which  altogether 
make  it  a  school  of  architecture  the  best  probably  in  Europe."  f 
And  he,  we  may  sr.y,  was  certainly  the  best  scholar  in  it.  He 
would  have  given  his  skin,  he  writes,  for  Bernini's  plan  of  the  Louvre, 
"but  the  old  reserved  Italian  gave  me  but  a  few  minutes*  view  of 

it I  had  only  time   to  copy  it  in  my  fancy  and  menwry." 

But  other  plans  and  buildings  he  is  able  to  copy  as  well  as  to 
survey,  so  that  he  says,  "  I  shall  bring  you  almost  all  France 
upon  paper."  He  might  perhaps  have  done  better,  as  Walpole 
said,  and  as  has  often  been  said  after  him,  if  he  had  gone  on  to 
Italy  instead  of  remaining  in  France.  French  "  filgrand  works  and 
li'.tle  knacks  "  as  he  calls  them,  did  somewhat  pertinaciously  cleave 
to  his  memory  and  corrupt  the  purity  of  his  taste;  but  he  left 
France  with  a  conviction  which  he  emphatically  expressed,  and 
which  he  never  after  suffered  to  escape  from  him,  that  Architecture 
ought  not  be  swayed  like  language  and  dresses  by  new  fashions, 
but  that "  building  certainly  ought  to  have  the  attribute  of  eternal  " 
— an  attribute  which  his  buildings  certainly  possess. 

The  Fire  of  London  was  what  gave  him  his  grand  opportunity, 
and  imparted  the  strongest  and  most  permanent  impulse  to  his 
genius.  How  he  was  prepared  to  grapple  with  the  mighty  task  of 
reconstructing  a  great  city  and  how  his  purpose  was  foiled,  has  al- 
ready been  sufficiently  told.  That  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity for  great  lines  of  thoroughfare,  the  value  of  large  central 

•  "  Architects  and  Architecture,"  Dedication  to  Wren,    Evelyn  was  a  joint  commis- 
with  Wren  m  the  survey  of  old  St.  Paul's. 

t  "  Parcntalia/' p.  262.  C^r^r\n]o 
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Openings,  and  ready  access  by  broad  cross-streets  between  every 
part  of  the  city,  and  of  spadous  quays  along  the  Thames ;  and  that 
he  could  contrive  a  comprehensive  scheme,  which,  while  it  would 
meet  the  actual  requirements  of  the  city,  was  sufficiently  flexible 
to  adapt  itself  to  an  ever  inc/easing  commerce,  his  plan  is  abundant 
proof,*  He  would  have  concentrated  the  great  commercial  buildings, 
such  as  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  Post  Office,  Excise  Office,  &c., 
together  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  with  the  main  streets  radiating 
from  them ;  have  placed  St.  Paul's  at  the  division  of  two  main- 
trunk  streets,  and  nearly  where  it  now  stands,  so  that  its  >ofty  dome 
might  form  the  crown  *  f  the  capital  from  whatever  side  it  was  ap- 
proached, but  then  he  would  have  left  a  large  vacant  space  before 
its  western  front,  that  its  grand  proportions  might  have  made  them- 
selves fully  seen  on  entering  the  city  from  the  court  end  of  town, 
and  have  built  Doctors'  Commons  behind  it,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
being  encroached  on  by  mean  houses ;  the  cJiurches  he  proj>osed 
to  erect  in  conspicuous  spots  and  at  nearly  equal  distances  ;  his 
main  streets  were  to  have  been  ninety  feet  wide,  and  none  of  the 
inferior  streets  less  than  thirty,  while  three  spacious  piazzas  would 
have  imparted  an  air  of  dignity  and  finish  to  their  general  aspect. 
That  the  importance  of  giving  to  the  city  a  nobler  architectural 
character  had  long  before  impressed  itself  on  his  mind,  was  shown 
in  his  report  on  the  state  of  old  St.  Paul's,  when  he  sp>eaks  of  '*  this 
great  city  "  as  the  **  most  unadorned  of  her  bigness  in  the  world." 
The  first  stone  of  his  masterwork,  St.  Paul's,  was  not  laid  till 
nine  years  after  the  Fire.  At  first  the  authorities  were  anxious  to 
make  the  old  church  last  a  litde  longer,  but  that  \vas  decided  by  its 
falling  about  their  ears.  Then  the  design  he  prepared  for  the  new 
edifice  was  not  approved — the  great  opponent  to  it  being,  as  is 
understood,  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  Wren  had 
designed  a  Protestant  Cathedral.  The  duke  was  bent  on  having  one 
in  which  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Churcfi  might  be  performed 
with  unstinted  splendour.f  Wren  was  obliged  to  give  way ;  but 
his  first  design  was  that  which  he  always  regarded  as  the  best. 
The  large  model  which  he  prepared  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  Tlie  building  would  have  been  surmounted 
like  the  present  one  with  a  lofty  dome.  But  In  the  earl.er  design 
the  architect  propose<l  to  assemble  the  congregation  on  ordinary 
occasions  in  the  grand  central  area  under  the  donii.,  as  has  in  the 
present  pile  been  only  done  in  tlie  recen'  cxceptiona.  evening  ser- 
rices.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  first  design  would  have 

•  See  his  statement  of  his  intentions,  /lar/r,  vol.  iy.  p.  iSj. 
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given  a  simpler,  grander,  and  more  original  interior.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  exterior  would  have  been  so  impressive.  The 
dome,  noble  as  it  would  have  been,  was  less  majestic,  and  there 
were  no  features  corresponding  to  the  beautiful  western  campanile 
towers,  or  that  would  have  compensated  for  their  absence.  Wren 
would  have  preferred  his  original  design,  but  he  did  his  best  to 
make  that  on  the  plan  he  was  forced  to  adopt  the  worthiest  he 
possibly  could.  And,  despite  all  the  objections  that  minute  criti- 
cism has  urged  against  it,  he  succeeded  in  erecting  one  of  the  very 
noblest  piles  which  man  has  raised  for  the  glory  of  his  Maker. 

Tlie  work  which  he  commenced  in  1675  ^^  steadily  prosecuted 
in  the  face  of  opposition  and  contumely  for  five-and-thirty  years, 
when,  in  1 710,  he  had  the  happiness  to  see  the  last  stone  laid  by 
his  eldest  son  Christopher :  a  rare  happiness  for  the  architect  of 
so  great  a  work,  and  one  that  has  secured  to  London  the  almost 
nnparalleled  fortune  of  having  a  cathedral  of  the  grandest  class,  in 
which  pel  feet  unity  of  design  is  maintained  throughout,  as  it  only 
eould  have  l.een  by  the  architect  superintending  the  work  from  its 
commencement  to  its  completion,  and  as  is  not  always  secured 
even  then. 

By  common  consent  St.  Paul's  is  placed  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  the  architectural  works  of  modern  times.  Classic  pursuits  and 
mediseval  ecclesiologists  alike  take  exception  to  its  style  and  de- 
tails. We  may  at  once  admit  that  its  ornamentation  is  not  unex« 
ceptionable ;  that  objections  may  fairly  be  taken  to  its  style.  But 
making  the  largest  admissions,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  it  remains, 
in  grandeur  of  mass  and  picturesqueness  of  outline,  alone  almost 
among  works  of  its  class :  a  stately,  imposing,  seen  under  some 
circumstances  of  position  and  season  even  a  sublime  temple.  Many 
of  the  faults  which  are  pointed  out  in  the  design  there  can  l>e  no 
doubt  Wren  was  as  cognisant  of  as  his  critics ;  many  others  that 
are  commonly  felt  there  can  be  little  doubt  were  forced  op  him 
gainst  his  earnest  protests.  Of  the  plan  we  have  spoken.  One 
of  the  objections  most  commonly  urged  against  the  design  is  the 
coupling  of  the  columns  in  the  west  front,  and  the  raising  of  one 
order  over  another.  But,  as  is  shown  in  the  Parentalia,  Wren  had 
at  least  well  considered  the  matter.  He  thought  a  lofty  front 
necessary  to  give  dignity  to  the  building ;  but  stones  of  a  size 
equal  to  those  of  the  ancient  porticoes  being  unattainable,  he  con- 
sidered that  a  single  order  of  some  ninety  feet  would  have  pre- 
sented an  appearance  of  instability,  and  that  the  neces5uiry  appear^ 
ance  of  strength  for  a  douMe  could  not  be  obtAtntd  I^y  coupling 
columns  of  a  less  diameter  >  whik  this  would  have  the  advantage. 
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by  giving  wider  openings,  of  rendering  obvious  the  entrances,  a 
thing  not  required  in  an  ancient  temple.  He  may  have  been 
wrong,  but  he  lias  at  least  the  merit  of  erring  as  the  consequence 
of  carefully  thinking  out  his  problem, — which  is  better  than  being 
correct  by  the  simple  rule  of  copying.  So  on  the  other  hand,  the 
balustrade  and  the  vases  at  the  sides,  which  more  than  anything 
else  serve  to  take  off  from  the  true  magnitude  of  the  pile,  were 
only  adopted  by  him  on  compulsion  ;  his  letter  to  the  commission- 
ers being  extant  *  in  whiqh  he  denounces  their  resolution  to  set 
up  a  balustrade  in  the  strongest  terms,  as  one  that  could  only  have 
been  made  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  architecture. 
"Statues  erected  on  the  four  pediments  only,  will,"  he  says,  "be  a 
'  most  proper,  noble,  and  sufficient  ornament  to  the  whole  fabric ; " 
though  he  knows  that  *•  ladies  think  nothing  well  without  an  edg- 
ing." This  letter,  it  is  noteworthy,  was  written  in  171 7,  after  the 
building  was  virtually  finished.  The  "  ladies,"  however,  had  their 
way,  and  the  edging  was  tacked  on.  The  cold  naked  look  of  the 
interior  is  an  objection  raised  by  ever>'  visitor ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  Wren  designed  the  interior  to  be  adorned  with 
mosaics,  and  was  in  treaty  with  professors  of  the  art  in  Italy  for 
their  execution.  The  authorities  however  disallowed  them,  and 
had  in  their  place  the  inside  of  the  dome  covered  with  paintings  by 
Sir  James  Thomhill — worthless  in  themselves,  and  the  painted 
imitations  of  columns,  vases,  and  other  architectual  features  be- 
tween which,  have  the  further  effect  of  seriously  interfering  with 
the  curves  of  the  noble  vault,  and  marring  its  simple  majesty. 

Next  in  artistic  importance  to  St  Paul's,  rank  the  churches  with 
which  Wren  adorned  the  city.  These,  instead  of  placing  in  the 
most  prominent  positions,  he  was  compelled  to  put  often  in  the 
most  out-of-the-way  streets  and  lanes,  where  the  buildings  them- 
selves were  in  many  instances  concealed  by  shops  and  warehouses 
Hence  he  directed  his  chief  attention  to  the  interiors  and  the 
spires.  And  here  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  great  original  artist 
Italian  ecclesiastical  architects  liad  to  a  great  extent  adhered  to 
the  Roman  basilica  form.  The  wonderful  Gothic  builders  of 
Northern  Europe  had  almost  invariably  adopted  that  of  the  Latin 
cross.  In  our  own  country  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  the 
round  churches  of  the  Templars,  churches  of  any  size  or  impor- 
tance were  cruciform.  Inigo  Jones  had  however  in  the  church  of 
St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  for  the  first  time  imitated  a  Grecian 
temple.  Wren  as  far  as  he  was  allowed  cast  aside  precedent,  and 
Gonstructed  his  churches  with  the  primary  purpose  of  enabling  the 
♦  Slmes'  "  Life  of  Wren."  Digitized  by  V^OUg It: 
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congregation  to  see  and  hear  the  clergyman.  "  The  Romanists," 
he  said,  "  built  large  churches ;  it  was  enough  if  they  heard  the 
munntur  of  the  mass,  and  saw  the  elevation  of  the  host ;  but  ours 
are  to  be  fitted  for  auditories."  He  has  not  wholly  succeeded  per- 
haps even  in  this  respect,  but  he  succeeded  better  than  most  later 
architects.  The  interiors  of  his  churches  are  indeed  generally 
admired  by  those  who  are  not  wedded  to  particular  precedents, 
and  think  originality  in  ecclesiastical  architecture  a  cardinal  sin. 
Of  his  church  interiors  that  of  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  with  its  happy 
arrangement  of  columns,  is  the  most  general  favourite,  and  if  it 
were  not  that  there  is  something  more  of  solemnity  wanting  it 
would  be  roost  admirable.  The  auditory  of  this  church  he  has 
covered  with  a  cupola,  so  he  has  that  of  some  others.  Some  he 
has  made  oval  in  plan,  and  covered  with  an  elliptic  cupola  (as  in 
St.  Benetfink) ;  others,  like  St.  Mary's  Abchurch,  are  square,  and 
covered  with  a  circular  dome ;  several  are  modelled  on  the  Basilica ; 
none  have  the  form  of  the  latin  cross.* 

If  the  interiors  of  his  churches  were  designed  for  service,  the 
towers  were  as  certainly  designed  for  effect,  Mr.  Cockerell  in  his 
admirable  **  Tribute  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,"  has  with  the  great- 
est care  and  judgment  brought  these  remarkable  examples  of  our 
great  architect's  genius  together  so  that  they  may  be  readily  com- 
pared with  each  other.  But  properly  to  appreciate  them  they  must 
be  studied  in  their  actual  positions ;  and  then  it  will  be  seen  not 
only  how  picturesque  in  form,  they  almost  without  exception  are, 
but  how  happily  they  are  adapted  to  their  respective  places  ;  while 
everyone  who  looks  over  the  city  so  as  to  see  several  of  them 
groupyed  together  will  acknowledge  the  charm  which  their  variety 
affords.  Although  whenever  he  directly  imitated  Gothic  architec- 
ture he  failed  utterly — as  in  the  towers  he  added  to  Westminster 
Abbey — these  city  steeples  are  a  sufficient  proof  that  Wren  worked 
in  the  true  Gothic  spirit. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  Wren,  and  especially  on  his 
churches,  because  he  is  not  only  our  first  great  English  architect, 
but  because  he  lived  through  the  entire  period  of  which  we  have 
to  speak,  and  his  churches  are  what  are  most  characteristic  of  him 
and  of  his  age.  They  are  works  not  unimpeachable  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  but  they  are  the  works  of  a  man  of  original  thought, 
works  of  great  constructional  excellence,  works  illustrating  an  age 
of  immense  scientific  knowledge  and  independent  thought :  in  thwir 

*  See  '*  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections  of  the  Parochial  Churches  of  Sir  Christophef 
Wren,  erected  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,'*  by  John  Clayton^  (9U  A^ 
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way  Wren  and  his  cathedral  are  as  characteristic  of  the  age,  as  are 
Newton  and  his  Principia. 

Had  Wren  not  built  either  St.  PauPs  or  his  parish  churches  he 
would  yet  have  been  a  great  architect,  thoogh  they  throw  all  his 
other  works  into  the  shade.  Some  of  his  other  works  are  indeed 
of  no  great  mark.  The  Monument  is  not  the  common-place  thing 
it  has  been  represented  to  be,  but  it  has  not  much  6t  the  original- 
ity of  the  Monument  he  originally  designed.  Mariborougli  House, 
and  his  additibns  to  Hampton  Court,  say  little  for  his  skill  as  a 
builder  of  palaces  ;  he  was  more  successful  in  his  additions  to  the 
palace  at  Greenwich — now  Greenwich  Hospital — and  in  Chelsea 
Hospital,  a  work  well  adapted  to  its  purpose  and  site.  His  othtr 
more  important  buildings  were  : — in  London,  the  Royal  Exchange, 
Custom  House,  both  long  since  destroyed,  Temple  Bar,  and  the 
College  of  Physicians,  now  a  meat  market ;  the  Sheldonian  Thea- 
tre, Ashmolean  Museum,  Queen's  College  Chapel,  and  Gateway  at 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford ;  the  Library  and  other  buildings  at 
Trinity  College,  and  the  Chapel  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge ; 
the  Observatory,  Greenwich ;  and  the  unfinished  palace  of  Charles 
II.,  at  Winchester.  Wren  held  the  office  of  Surveyor-General 
from  the  reign  of  Cliaries  II.  to  that  of  George  L,  when  he  was  dis- 
placed to  make  way  for  a  wretched  creature  named  Benson,  only 
remembered  by  his  discreditable  association  with  the  name  of 
Wren,  the  still  more  discreditable  cause  of  his  early  ejection  from 
the  office  into  which  he  had  been  so  unworthily  inducted,  and  the 
place  Pope  has  assigned  him  in  the  Dunciad.  Wren  now  fn  his 
eighty-sixth  year  retired  from  public  life  and  spent  the  brief  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  sa3rs  his  son,  "  in  contemplation  and  study, 
and  principally  in  the  consolation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  cheerful 
in  solitude  and  as  well  pleased  to  die  in  the  shade  as  in  the  light." 
He  had  held  the  office  of  surveyor  for  five-and-forty  years :  his  pay 
as  architect  of  St.  PauPs  was  ;^2oo  a  year ;  as  architect  of  all  the 
dty  churches,  jfioo.  He  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety;  and  his 
countrymen  gave  him  a  fitting  burial-place,  under  the  choir  (it 
ouirht  to  have  beeii  under  the  glorious  dome)  of  his  own  St.  PauFs, 
an  1  \'\  epitaph  worthy  of  the  man  and  the  place. 

W.J  It  Wren  did  for  ecclesiastical,  Vanbrugh  did,  though  in  a 
lesser  measure,  for  English  palatial  architecture.  Like  Wren, 
Vanbrugh  did  not  adopt  the  profession  Of  an  architect  till  long 
after  he  had  gained  celebrity  in  a  very  different  line.  But  whilst 
a  profound  acquaintance  witli  mathematics  and  mechanics  might 
seem  a  solid  basis  for  constructional  architecture,  there  was  little 
promise  that  a  writer  of  licentious  comedic^fgit^g^ji^cLat  the  age  of 
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five  or  six  and  thirty  turn  with  success  to  the  practice  of  a  profes- 
sion usually  considered  to  require  a  laborious  course  of  preparatory 
study.  Vanbrugh's  first,  and  in  some  respects  his  finest  work,  was 
the  extensive  palace  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  Castle  Howard,  a  work 
that  at  once  stamped  him  as  a  man  of  originality  of  conception, 
and  unquestionable  constructive  ability.  From  this  time  he  found 
no  lack  of  employment,  but  all  his  commissions  were  for  works  of 
a  similar  character :  he  is  not  known  to  have  greeted  a  single  public 
building,  with  the  exception  (if  that  can  be  called  an  exception)  of 
a  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  which  lie  built  as  a  speculation  of  his 
own,  and  in  which  Congreve  was  his  partner  and  Betterton  his 
stage-manager.  His  chief  work  is  Blenheim,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed architect  by  the  government,  but  in  the  execution  of  which 
he  met  with  a  loo^  succession  of  vexations — first  from  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  supplies  of  money  with  sufficient  regularity  to  carry 
OB  the  work,  and  then,  after  the  death  of  Marlborough,  from  the 
impetuous  Duchess,  who  took  the  building  out  of  his  hands,  and 
thotigh  she  continued  it  according  to  his  designs,  would  not  pay 
him  his  salary,  or  permit  him  (or  even  his  wif^)  to  enter  the  grounds 
to  see  the  outside  of  the  structure  he  had  designed.  Among  other 
of  his  last  works  may  be  named  King's  Weston,  near  Bristol; 
Grimsthorpe,  Yorkshire,  a  very  striking  structure ;  Eastbury,  Dor- 
setshire, now  pulled  down;  Oulton  Hall,  Cheshire,  and  Seaton 
Delaval,  Northumberlanil.  Vanbru«h  had  to  endure  not  only  the 
censures  of  pompous  cluhuss,  but  the  keen  shafts  of  the  wits  of 
his  day,  and  perhaps  even  now  his  name  is  most  commonly  associ- 
ated with  one  or  other  of  their  pungent  epigrams.  1 1  cannot  be 
denied  that  his  works  abound  in  incongruities,  that  the  massive- 
ness  is  often  excessive,  that  the  parts  are  too  much  broken  up,  that 
in  aiming  at  picturesque  variety  he  has  produced  a  fritter  of  ill- 
connected  parts  :  yet  about  them  all  there  is  richness,  imagination 
originality  and  power.  Condemned  by  Swift,  Pope,  and  Walpole, 
it  became  fashionable  to  sneer  at  Vanbrugh,  till  Reynolds,  with 
the  cordial  fellow-feelii^  of  genius  saw  that  Vanbnigh  had  struck 
into  a  new  path,  and  produced  what  may  be  called  a  pictorial  style 
of  architecture,  and  feeling  so  at  once  turned  the  current  of  popu- 
lar opinion  by  boldly  expressing  his  own.  And  after  all  that  has 
been  said  of  Vanbrugh,  Reynolds's  is  the  truest  appreciation  of  the 
external  character  of  his  buildings :  of  their  interiors  we  fear  so 
much  could  scarcely  be  said  with  justice,  unless  it  be  of  the  halls 
which  are  always  with  him  a  magnificent  feature*  Reynolds  says : 
^  To  speak  of  Vanbrugh  in  the  language  of  a  painter,  he  had  orig- 
inality of  invention,  he  understood  light  and  shadow,  and  had 
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great  skill  in  composition.  To  support  his  principal  object,  he 
produced  his  second  and  third  groups  or  masses :  he  perfectly  un- 
derstood in  his  art  what  i^  the  most  difficult  in  ours,  the  conduct 
of  the  background ;  by  which  the  design  and  invention  is  set  off 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  What  the  baclcground  is  in  painting, 
in  architecture  is  the  real  ground  on  which  tlie  building  is  erected ; 
and  no  architect  took  greater  care  than  he  that  his  work  should 
not  appear  crude  and  hard  :  that  is,  it  did  not  abruptly  start  out  of 
the  ground  without  expectation  or  preparation.  This  is  a  tribute 
which  a  painter  owes  to  an  architect  who  composed  like  a  painter; 
and  was  defrauded  of  the  due  reward  of  his  merit  by  the  wits  of 
his  time,  who  did  not  understand  the  principles  of  composition  in 
poetry  better  than  he ;  and  who  knew  little  or  nothing,  of  what  he 
understood  perfectly,  the  general  ruling  principles  of  architecture 
and  painting."  * 

In  church  architecture  Wren  was  succeeded  by  his  pupil  Hawks- 
moor  and  by  Gibbs,  for  the  exercise  of  whose  talents  a  favourable 
opportunity  was  afforded  by  the  Act  of  Anne,  which  provided  for 
the  erection  of  fifty  new  churches  in  London,  though  not  nearly  so 
many  were  built.  Hawksmoor  was  a  man  of  considerable  original 
talent ;  but  having  been  engaged  to  assist  Vanbrugh  in  the  erection 
of  Castle  Howard  and  some  of  his  other  works,  he  engrafted  some 
of  his  new  master's  fancies  upon  the  more  mascuKne  style  of  his 
original  instructor.  His  best  work  is  generally  considered  to  be 
St.  Mary's  Woolnoth,  Lombard-street,  which  has  great  merit  both 
in  the  interior  and  exterior ;  but  to  our  thinking  Limehouse  Church 
deserves  at  least  to  divide  the  crown  with  it.  St,  George's,  Blooms- 
bury,  also  by  him,  has  a  portico  of  fine  proportions  ;  but  though  it 
has  found  defenders  in  our  own  day,  the  pyramidal  steeple  with  its 
crowning  statue  is  a  hu^e  absurdity.  The  chief  work  of  Gibbs  is 
the  church  of  St.  M art in's-in-the- Fields,  the  portico  of  which  has 
acquired  much  fame.  But  Gibbs,  like  Hawksmoor,  failed  to  learn 
from  Wren  how  to  design,  or  where  to  place  a  tower  and  spire. 
Every  one  of  Wren^s  towers  rises  directly  from  the  ground,  and 
has  the  lower  part  of  a  massive  character.  In  this  church  of  St. 
Martin's  the  spire  rises  behind  the  portico,  and  sci^fningly  out  of 
the  roof.  Lower  in  the  scale  of  merit  are  the  churches  of  St. 
George's,  Hanover-square,  St.  Luke's,  Old-street,  with  an  obelisk 
for  a  spire,  and  Greenwich,  the  works  of  John  James,  a  man  of 
some  reputation  in  his  day;  that  "chef  d'oeuvre  of  absurdity,"  as 
Walpole  well  designates  it,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Westminster, 
looking,  as  has  often  been  said,  with  its  four  turrets  at  the  angles, 
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like  a  table  with  its  legs  in  the  air— of  which  Thomas  Archer  was 
the  architect ;  and  St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields,  and  St.  Olave's,  South- 
wark,  by  Flitcroft  The  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick 
inaugurated  an  epoch  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  as  dreary  as 
that  of  William  had  been  glorious.  And  in  secular  architecture 
there  was  not  much  greater  promise.  The  best  works  were  Chats- 
worth,  by  Talman — a  very  different  place  to  the  Chats  worth  of  ov^ 
own  day,  but  still  a  work  of  considerable  merit ;  Woburn  Abbey, 
by  Flitcroft;  and  Montague  House  (the  old  British  Museum),  for 
the  erection  of  which  M. ,  Pouget  was  expressly  imported  from 
France. 

An  evidence  of  the  interest  taken  in  architecture  was  the  exist- 
ence of  amateur  architects  who  erected  buildings  little  inferior  to 
those  of  their  professional  contemporaries.  At  the  head  of  these 
was  Dean  Aldrich — the  author  of  the  famous  Oxford  Logic— who 
not  only  wrote  a  work  on  the  "  Elements  of  Civil  Architecture," 
but  carried  his  own  precepts  into  practice  by  erecting  from  his  own 
designs  the  church  of  All  Saints,  Oxford,  and  the  building  at 
Christ  Church,  known  as  Peckwater.  The  well-known  library  of 
Christ  Church  was  the  work  of  another  amateur,  Dr.  Clarke,  who 
represented  Oxford  in  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
But  the  most  celebrated  of  these  amateur  architects  was  lord  Bur- 
lington, the  great  patron,  if  not  the  founder,  of  that  new  school 
which  ripened  under  the  Georges,  and  which  looked  up  to  Palla- 
dio  as  its  head.  Burlington  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Inigo  Jones, 
but  acquired  his  knowledge  of  architecture,  and  formed  his  taste, 
in  Italy — Palladio  being  the  master  whom  he  took  for  his  model. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  making 
Palladio  known  to  his  countrymen,  whose  taste  he  fancied  had 
been  corrupted  by  the  splendid  irregularities  of  Wren  and  Van- 
brugh,  the  latter  of  whom  he  joined  the  wits  in  ridiculing.  Bur- 
lington not  only  published  the  designs  of  Palladio,  but,  as  illustra- 
tions of  his  manner,  constructed  the  villa  at  Chiswick,  in  our  own 
day  the  favourite  residence  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Bur- 
lington House  in  Piccadilly,  now  in  the  occupation  of  the  Royal 
Society.  The  villa  at  Chiswick  was  a  copy  on  a  reduced  scale  of 
the  Villa  Capsa,  while  Burlington  House  was  modelled  on  the 
Vicricarti  Palace,  both  at  Vicenza,  and  both  by  Palladio.  Lord 
Burlington  also  erected  a  house  for  lord  Harrington  at  Petersham, 
one  for  the  duke  of  Richmond  at  Whitehall,  another  for  general 
Wade  in  Cork-street,  and  the  Assembly  Rooms  at  York.  All  were 
greatly  admired  in  their  day,  and  all  have  a  certain  air  of  elegance ; 
but  they  are  wanting  in  the  picturesqueness  and  jjjgpus^f  those  o£ 
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Vanbrugh,  and  as  It  would  seem  wanting  also  in  tiieir  convenience. 
What  is  good  about  them  is  borrowed.  Burlmgton  had  no  origin- 
ality, and,  despite  the  praises  of  Pope,  no  genius ;  and  his  tnftii- 
cnce  and  example  did  much  to  introduce  that  systematic  imitative:' 
ness  which  for  so  long  pressed  heavily  on  English  architecture. 
Burlington's  assistant  and  disciple  was  Kent,  "painter,  sculptor, 
architect,"  as  he  delighted  to  style  himself,  and  who  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  displayed  equal  want  of  taste.  Kent, 
however,  will  be  remembered  as  a  landscape  garderrer,  in  whic!i  irt 
he,  with  Pope,  set  the  example  of  a  return  to  a  simpler  airJ  more 
natural  style. 

Sculpture  in  the  reign  of  William  was  the  handmaid  of  archi- 
tecture. In  the  decorations  of  St.  Paul's  Wren  was  able  to  avail 
himself  of  the  best  talent  in  the  country.  The  wood  carvings  of 
the  interior  were  executed  by  Griniing  Gibbons,  the  phcenix  over 
the  south  door  was  by  Cibber,  and  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  in 
the  tympanum  of  the  western  portico,  by  Francis  Bird. 

Gibbons  is  believed  to  have  been  an  Enj^lishman  by  birth, 
though  of  Dutch  parentage.  He  was  first  brouirht  into  notice  by 
Evelyn,  who  having  discovered  him  by  accident  in  a  muan  lodging, 
introduced  him  to  Charles  11.,  and  to  other  lowlier  but  more  liberal 
patrons.  He  executed  a  few  statues,  among  others  tha  of  James 
II.  behind  the  Banquetting  House,  Whitehall;  but  his  great  skill 
lay  in  carving  birds,  flowers,  plants,  &c.,  in  wood,  in  which  he  still 
remains  unequalled.  The  chief  works  of  this  kmd  executed  by  him 
are  those  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  ;  those  at  Chatsworth,  in  which, 
however,  he  was  largely  assisted  by  others,  and  especially  by  a 
Derbyshire  man  named  Watson,  who  possessed  rare  dexterity  as  a 
carver,  but  of  whose  power  in  designing  we  have  no  evidence  ;  and 
those  at  Petworth,  where  the  marvellous  skill  of  Gibbons  in  tliis 
line  of  art  is  seen  to  most  advantage.  But,  after  all,  Gibbons  was 
rather  a  mechanic  of  matchless  ability  than  an  artist — a  copyist  of 
what  he  saw,  and  in  no  sense  a  creator. 

Cibber  was  a  native  of  Holstein.  Havin<^  stu  !led  at  Rome  be- 
came to  England  to  seek  his  fortune.  For  a  wlui.e  he  was  employ- 
ed as  an  a.ssistant  by  John  Stone,  a  carver  of  architectural  work. 
On  the  death  of  his  master  Cibber  set  up  on  his  own  account.  Al- 
though undoubtedly  a  man  of  original  power,  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  ventured  much  beyond  the  line  of  business  of  his  predecessor 
Stone.  For  some  years  he  was  engaged  in  fabricating  gods,  god- 
desses, and  Roman  emperors,  for  the  house  and  grounds  at  Chats- 
worth.  One  of  the  two  large  vases  at  Hampton  Court,  and  the 
bas-reliefs  oh  the  London  Monument,  are  also  from  his  chisel    So 
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also  were  several  of  the  statues  in  the  Royal  Exchange.  But  the 
work  on  which  his  fame  rests  are  the  statues  of  Melancholy  and 
Raving  Madness,  which  stood  over  the  gateway  of  Old  Bedlam, 
and  which  may  now  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum; 
but  which  have  suffered  too  much  by  recarving  and  painting  to  ad- 
mit of  their  original  character  beii^  iburly  estimated. 

Wren's  other  chief  assistant  in  the  sculptures  of  St.  Paul's, 
Francis  Bird,  was  an  Englishman,  but  studied  at  Brussels  under 
Conns.  His  principal  work  is  the  rilievo  of  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul — not  one  of  the  worst  sculptural  ornaments  in  the  tympanum 
of  a  London  portico ;  his  also  are  the  well-known  statues  of  queen 
Anne  in  St  PauFs  Chm-chyard,  Henry  VI.  at  Eton,  and  Wolsey 
at  Christ  Church*  A  better  Work  than  either  of  these,  perhaps,  is 
Ae  monument  to  Dr.  Busby  la  Westminster  Abbey:  the  huge 
mass  of  marble  erected  in  the  same  place  to  the  memory  of  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  Is  a  joint  production  of  Bird  and  Gibbs.  The 
statues  on  Temple  Bar  are  the  work  of  John  BushneU.  There 
were  other  sculptors,  both  British  and  foreign,  practising  in  Eng- 
land at  this  time,  but  they  are  now  mere  names,  and  were  never 
anything  better  than  carvers  in  stone. 

A  truer  artist,,  but  later  in  date,  was  Scheemakers,  a  Dutchman, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  admirable  bust  of  Dryden  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  some  other  good  busts  in  private  collec- 
tions, as  well  as  for  many  worthless  monuments.  With  his  name 
maiy  be  associated  that  of  another  foreign  sculptor,  John  Michael 
Rysbrack,  who  for  some  time  was  the  most  fashionable  sculptor 
in  this  country.  Like  Scheemakers  he  was  a  skilful  hand  at  a  por- 
trait-bust,  and  consequently  found  ample  patronage.  But  he  had 
also  much  skill  in  carving  the  monuments  then  in  vogue — as  may 
be  seen  in  that  prodigious  work  by  him  in  the  chapel  at  Blenheim, 
in  memory  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Marlborough.  He  also  ex- 
ecuted several  very  respectable  portrait-statues. 

Rysbrack  and  Scheemakers  were  supplanted  in  the  popular 
favour  by  Louis  Francois  Roubiliac,  a  Frenchman,  who  for  many 
years  enjoyed  un-;uestioned  supremacy  as  a  sculptor  in  this  coun- 
try, and  whose  influence  was  traceable  in  English  sculpture  long 
after  Englishmen  ha  1  ris(  n  to  eminence  in  the  profession.  The 
woric  which  brought  Roubiliac  into  celebrity  was  the  monument  of 
John  duke  of  Argyle,  in  Westmmster  Abbey,  of  its  kind  one  of  the 
finest  monuments  m  thaft  buikling.  Westminster  Abbey  contains 
many  other  monuments  by  him,  that  in  memory  of  admiral  Warren 
being  perhaps  the  best,  but  that  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nightingale  the 
»ost  celebrated.    In  this,  Death  in  the  form  of  a  skeleton  is  cast^ 
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ing  a  dart  at  the  lady  whose  husband  is  endeavouring  to  shield  her 
from  the  blow.  A  less  poetic  conception  it  would  be  hard  to  find, 
but  similar  prosaic  conceits  disfigure  almost  all  Roubiliac's  more 
ambitious  works,  and  destroy  the  pleasure  which  the  design  of 
many  of  the  figures  and  the  execution  of  all  would  otherwise  pro- 
duce. Roubiliac*s  real  power  is  most  shown,  however,  in  his  por- 
trait-statues where  he  had  little  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of 
extravagancies  like  these,  but  which  he  too  often  placed  in  a£Eected 
attitudes,  and  enveloped  in  drapery  which  is  deficient  in  everything 
resembling  sculpturesque  simplicity  and  repose.  The  statues  by 
which  he  is  best  known  are  those  of  Newton  in  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge — a  work  of  a  very  high  order,  by  far  the  finest  he  ever 
produced,  and  surpassed  by  few  of  later  date, — Handel  in  Westr 
minster  Abbey,  and  Shakspere  in  the  Hall  of  the  British  Museum. 
Roubiliac  was  an  imitator  of  Bernini,  and  a  constructor  of  allegories 
in  marble,  and  to  his  example  and  authority  it  is  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  no  small  portion  of  the  monumental  absurdities  which 
disfigure  our  two  great  metropolitan  and  most  of  our  provincial 
cathedrals. 

We  turn  now  to  Painting.  Whatever  might  be  the  state  of  the 
arts  in  other  respects,  England  had  not  for  several  generations 
been  without  portrait  painters  of  distinguished  ability.  Henry 
VIII.  employed  Holbein;  Mary  patronised  Antony  More ;  Eliza- 
beth, Zucchero  and  De  Heere.  Under  James  flourished  Mytcns 
and  Vansomer;  and  about  this  time  Mirevelt,  Hilliard,  and  the 
elder  Oliver  found  employment  for  their  pencils.  Vandyck  was 
the  court  painter  to  Charles  I.,  but  he  found  in  an  Englishman, 
Dobson,  no  unworthy  rival.  The  features  of  Cromwell  and  the 
Commonwealth  chiefs  were  preserved  to  us  by  the  manly  pencil  of 
our  countryman  Walker.  Under  the  Restoration,  as  we  have  seen, 
Leiy  was  the  royal  favourite ;  and  his  successor,  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  had  risen  into  distinction  when  William  ascended  the 
throne. 

Kneller,  a  German  by  birth,  was  fortunate  in  the  country  he 
chose  for  his  abode,  and  fortunate  in  the  time  of  choosing  it  He 
learned  painting  iinder  Rembrandt  and  Ferdinand  Bol,  but  he  had 
afterwards  studied  in  Rome  and  practised  in  Venice.  He  came  to 
England  while  Lely  was  at  the  height  of  his  celebrity,  but  he  was 
patronised  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  granted  a  sitting  by 
Charles  II„  and  he  soon  found  that  England  was  a  profitable  field 
of  labour.  He  lived  till  far  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  but  no 
change  of  Sovereign  or  of  dynasty  produced  aify  cHange  in  his  for- 
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tune.  Walpole  thinks  that  "  had  he  lived  in  a  country  where  his 
merit  had  been  rewarded  according  to  the  worth  of  his  productions, 
instead  of  the  number,  he  might  have  shone  in  the  roll  of  the 
greatest  masters."*  This  may  well  be  doubted.  There  was 
something  beyond  his  cupidity  which  would  have  prevented  that ; 
and  we  certainly  need  not  regret  that  of  all  the  sovereigns  who  sat 
to  hira,t  '*  not  one  of  them  discovered  that  he  was  fit  for  more  than 
preserving  their  likeness."  For  most  painters  it  would  have  been 
abundant  honour  to  have  iiad  such  sitters.  Kneller  was  not  only 
fortunate  as  the  painter  of  so  many  sovereigns,  but  even  more 
fortunate  as  reckouing  among  his  sitters  an  array  of  names  iUus* 
trious  in  the  annals  of  England,  such  as  perhaps  no  other  painter 
can  boast,  and  such  as  would  have  caused  the  canvases  of  a  far 
less  worthy  painter  to  be  carefully  cherished:  Marlborough, 
Godolphln,  Somers,  Bentinck,  Russell,  Stanhope,  Harley,  among 
statesmen  and  soldiers;  Newton,  Wren,  Locke,  Dryden,  Evelyn, 
Gibbons,  Vanbrugh,  Congreve,  Pope,  Atterbury,  Steele,  Addison, 
among  men  of  science,  art,  and  letters ;  are  but  a  few  of  the  more 
famous  for  whose  likenesses  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  him.  Yet 
KneUer  was  far  from  being  a  good  painter.  The  Beauties  of  the 
Court  of  William  and  Mary,  which  he  painted  by  Mary's  desire,  in 
rivalry  with  Lely's  Beauties  of  Charles  II.,  show  that  when  doing 
his  best  Kneller  was  but  an  indifferent  painter  of  female  loveliness. 
But  another  series  of  pictures  produced  in  his  later  years,  and  when 
his  hand  was  growing  feeble,  the  Kit-Cat  portraits,J  evince  equally 
with  his  famous  head  of  Dryden,  and  several  others  named  above, 
that  he  could  paint  a  fine  manly  representation  of  a  really  inteUectual 
countenance.  In  truth,  Kneller  was  a  shrewd  man  and  a  great 
lover  of  money.  He  saw  that  his  fashionable  customers  cared 
little  for  the  higher  qualities  of  art  so  that  he  gave  them  smooth 
features  and  bright  drapery.  Portraits  of  this  kind  were  easily 
painted,  yet,  even  with  the  help  of  a  staff  of  drapery  paintej:s,  he 
found  difficulty  in  meeting  the  demand  for  his  productions.  But 
he  was  a  man  of  keen  intellect,  and  fond  of  the  society  of  intel- 
lectual men,  and  when  he  had  to  paint  the  head  of  one  of  that 
order,  he  set  about  it  with  a  heartiness  which  ensured  a  favourable 
result  His  state  |)ortraits,  therefore,  are  for  the  most  part  smooth, 
unmeaning,  meretricious  things ;  his  portraits  of  eminent  men  have 
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t  Walpde  gives  the  Kst— Charles  II.,  James  II.  and  his  qneen,  William  and  Mary, 
Aaae,  Georgs  I.,  Louis  XI V.,  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 

%  These  portraits,  forty  m  number,  we:^  printed  for  Jacob  Tonson,  the  bookseller, 
who  was  secreUry  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club.  They  now  belong  to  Tonson's  represenUtir^ 
Mr.  W,  R.  Baker,  of  Bayfordbury,  Herts* 
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some  of  them  great  merit  as  works  of  art^  while  nearly  ^^  bear  the 

stam})  of  unmistakeable  intellect. 

Contemporary  with  Kneller  during  the  early  part  of  his  career 
was  an  Englishman,  John  Riley,  who  was  a  portrait  painter  of  very 
considerable  ability,  but  he  died  young  in  1691.  The  portrait  paint- 
ers who  shared  largest  in  the  popular  favour  after  Kneller  at  this 
time  were,  however,  nearly  all  foreigners.  Michael  Dahl  and  John 
CloHterman  were,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous  in  England ;  Sir . 
John  Baptist  Medina  having  been  persuaded  to  settle  in  Scotland, 
where  he  painted  nearly  all  the  nobility  of  that  country. 

The  rival  during  his  later  years,  and  the  successor  of  Kneller 
as  the  fashionable  portrait  painter,  was  Charies  Jervas,  whose 
manner  was  founded  on  that  of  Kneller,  but  who  possessed  little 
of  Kneller's  knowledge  of  art  or  native  ability.  Pope  has  cn- 
balmed  his  memory  in  verses  which  must  either  be  regarded  as  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  complacency  <rf  his  muse  in  adminis- 
tering to  the  vanity  of  his  friend,  or  of  bis  want  of  judgment  in 
painting.  vAlong  with  Jervas  flourished  Jonathan  Richardson,  an 
amiable  man,  and  a  pleasing  writer  on  art,  but  a  very  poor  painter : 
his  skill  may  be  judged  of  by  the  portrait  of  lord  chancellor  Tal- 
bot in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Portrait  painting  had  been 
steadily  declining  in  England  from  the  days  of  Vandyck,  Dobson 
and  Walker.  The  corruption  of  the  art  was  commenced  by  Lely, 
continued  by  Kneller,  and  carried  on  with  constantly  accelerating 
force  by  Jervas,  Richardson,  and  their  compeers,  till  it  was  con- 
summated by  Hudson  ;  by  whose  pupil,  Reynolds,  however,  it  was 
once  more  restored  to  all  its  ancient  honour. 

Turning  to  other  branches  of  painting  we  have  only  to  record 
the  same  process  of  decline.  Charles  I.  invited  Rubens  to  adorn 
the  ceilings  of  the  palaces  of  Whitehall  and  Greenwich,  with  gor- 
geous allegories.  Charles  II.  employed  Verrio  to  cover  those  of 
Windsor  with  similar  productions.  But  the  Neapolitan  had  none 
of  the  genius  which  enabled  the  brilliant  Fleming  to  fascinate  the 
observer,  in  spite  of  the  coarseness  of  his  forms  and  the  extravar 
gance  of  his  inventions.  The  paintings  of  Rubens  remain  the  de- 
light of  the  connoisseur  and  the  artist.  The  cold  voluptuous  alle- 
^ories  of  Verrio  have  become  a  bye-word  and  a  laughing- slock. 
Yet  his  pencil  wa4  sought  after  fior  similar  works  as  long  as  he 
could  wield  it,  and  through  the  reign  of  William  he  continued  to 
cover  the  saloons  of  the  nobility  with  his  prodigious  compositions. 
Laguerre  exceeded  him  in  folly,  and  rivalled  him  in  coarseness. 
Thomhill,  who  followed  in  the  .same  line,  and  in  whom  it  came  to 
an  end,  was  of  a  colder  temperament ;  but  if  his  works  are  more 
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decent,  they  are  also  more  dull.  The  best  of  Laguerre's  produo 
tions  are  at  Blenheim;  the  best  of  TbornhilPs  on  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  the  hall  of  Greenwich  HospitaL  Henry  Cooke,  who 
painted  the  clioir  of  New  College  Chapel,  deserves  a  word  of  praise 
in  passing  for  not  having  quite  mined  the  cartoons  of  Raffaclle, 
which  he  was  directed  by  William  to  repaint  and  restore.  Other 
of  these  ccUing-painters  were  Antonio  Pellegrini ;  Sebastian  Ricci, 
a  Venetian  of  real  ability,  who  seemed  inclined  to  make  England 
his  home,  but  left  it  in  dudgeon  on  Thomhill  being  appointed  to 
paint  St.  Paul's  ;  and  his  nephew^  Marco  Kicci. 

In  other  branches  of  painting  we  might  mention  as  practising 
with  success  in  this  country^  the  names  of  the  Vandeveldes,  the 
famous  sea-painters — the  founders  of  a  school  which  has  never 
wanted  followers ;  Hemskerk,  patronised  by  William  for  his  Dutch 
drinking  pieces ;  Dirk  Maas,  the  Dutch  battle-painter  ;  Godfrey 
Schalken,  whose  candle-iight  subjects  are  still  eagerly  purchased ; 
Boit,  the  enamel  painter ;  Monnoyer,  the  flower  painter ;  Louis 
Cradock,  who  painted  birds  and  animals  $  and  many  more  of  un- 
questionable ability.  But  it  would  be  idle  to  dwell  on  them.  The 
story  would  be  merely  a  repetition  of  what  has  already  been  re- 
lated. There  was  throughout  a  certain  encouragement  of  painters, 
with  little  knowledge  of  painting.  England  possessed  neither  a 
school  of  painting,  nor  galleries  of  pictures,  nor  writers  on  art 
There  were  no  means  of  instmction  for  patrons  or  for  students. 
The  demand  for  pictures. was  supplied  almost  wholly  by  foreign 
painters  of  -second-rate  ability,  who  found  here  an  amount  of  pat- 
ronage they  could  not  hope  for  in  their  native  places.  Art  was 
almost  necessarily  therefore  at  the  mercy  of  Fashion.  The  lead- 
ing connoisseur  or  the  court  painter  set  the  mode,  and  all  of  in- 
ferior rank  hastened  to  conform  to  it. 

The  true  regenerator  of  painting  in  England  was  William  Ho- 
garth, the  sturdy  asserter  of  truth  and  matter  of  fact  in  painting. 
His  merit  as  a  satirist,  a  painter  of  manners,  and  a  moralist  have 
to  be  spoken  of  in  another  chapter.  Even  his  contemporaries 
admitted  his  ability  in  these  respects,  though  they  hardly  perhaps 
took  the  full  measure  of  his  genius.  But  Walpole  only  gave  ut- 
terance to  the  common  belief  when  he  said  that  Hogarth  was  no 
painter.  When  Hogarth  lived  and  Walpole  wrote,  the  worship  of 
the  "  Old  Masters  "  of  painting  had  seized  hold  of  those  whose  talk 
was  of  pictures.  Walpole  meant  that  Hogarth  did  not  imitate  the 
composition,  and  copy  the  chiaroscuro,  and  borrow  the  colours,  of 
the  painters  of  the  Netherlands  or  Italy.  But  though  Hogarth . 
looked  out  on  nature  for  himself,  and  painted  what  he  saw  in  the 
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manner  it  appeared  to  his  own  eyes,  he  always  placed  his  figures 
so  that  they  would  tell  the  story  in  the  clearest  way ;  drew  them 
with  skill ;  gave  to  them  a  truth  and  force  of  characteristic  expres- 
sion such  as  few  painters  of  any  other  school  ever  equalled; 
arranged  the  light  and  shadow  so  as  tliat  every  object  should  have 
just  that  measure  of  each  which  belonged  to  it,  yet  every  figure 
and  every  part  of  the  comijosition  should  hold  its  true  place  in 
respect  of  all  the  rest,  and  of  the  picture  as  a  whole ;  coloured 
truly  and  forcibly,  and  in  harmony  with  the  serious  purpose  of  his 
pictures,  although  not  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  painting- 
rooms  and  picture  galleries ;  and  finally  in  the  manipulation  showed 
an  amount  of  dexterity  in  the  handling  of  his  tools  such  as  many  a 
painter,  who  is  known  only  as  a  painter,  might  well  have  envied 

With  the  mention  of  Hogarth  we  close  this  sketch.  He  forms 
the  link  which  unites  this  period  with  that  in  which  the  English 
school  sprang  into  a  sturdy  existence^  and  therefore  claimed  notice 
here  ;  but  his  proper  place  as  a  painter  undoubtedly  is  at  the  head 
of  the  school  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Hogarth  as  the  historian  <^  manners  in  the  transition«tirae  between  Anne  and  George 
III.— His  art  essentially  dramatic. — Society,  in  Hogarth's  pictures,  appears  a  sort  of 
chaos. — The  life  of  the  streets. — The  anarchy  out-doors  a  type  of  the  disorder  in  houses 
of  public  resort.--Genteel  debauchery. — Low  profligacy  and  crime. — ^The  Cockpit. — 
The  Gaming-HoQse.— The  prison.— Bedlam. —The  Rake's  Levee.— The  lady's 
public  toilette  .—Marriage  Ji-4a-mode.— The  Election  Prints.- The  sleeping  Congrega- 
tion.— Fanatidsm. 

When  Defoe,  in  1724,  had  given  to  the  world  three  novels,  in 
which  the  incidents  in  the  various  fortunes  of  a  low  abandoned 
woman,  of  a  more  refined  courtesan,  and  of  a  young  thief,  are  re- 
lated with  a  circumstantiality  that  is  "  like  reading  evidence  in  a 
court  of  justice,"  *  there  was  an  artist  engraving  shop-bills  and 
silver  plate  for  a  livelihood, — who  was  also  looking  with  a  curious 
eye  upon  the  world  around  him.  As  he  walked  about  London,  all 
its  strange  exhibitions  of  pomp  and  misery, — its  habitual  contrasts 
of  velvet  and  rags, — its  eccentric  characters,  its  grotesque  faces, — 
were  to  him  materials  for  artistical  study  and  for  moral  reflection^ 
Did  the  genius  of  Hogarth  take  any  direction  from  the  genius  of 
Defoe  ?  Had  he  read  "  Moll  Flanders,"  when  he  painted  his  first 
great  fiction  of  the  "  Harlot's  Progress  ?  "  Had  he  read  "  Colonel 
Jack  "  when  he  painted  that  never-to-be-forgotten  figure  in  "  In- 
dustry and  Idleness  "  of  the  young  blackguard  who  is  gambling  on 
a  grave-stone  with  Tom  Idle — some  such  as  Defoe  described  as 
"  brutish,  bloody,  and  cruel  in  his  disposition ;  sharp  as  a  street- 
bred  boy  must  be,  but  ignorant  and  unteachable  from  a  child." 
Charles  Lamb  said  that  Defoe's  novels  "  are  capital  kitchen-reading, 
while  they  are  worthy,  from  their  interest,  to  find  a  shelf  in  the 
•libraries  of  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  learned."  f  Hogarth's  first 
set  of  prints,  in  which  he  might  originally  have  had  the  adornment 
of  the  kitchen-wall  chiefly  in  view,  became  the  subjects  of  fan- 
mounts,  which  ladies  of  quality  displayed  at  the  opera.  The 
graphic  representitions  of  Hogarth  have  been  truly  termed  "  books." 
We  look  upon  them  as  presenting  the  best  materials  for  the  history 
of  manners  in  the  transition  time  from  Anne  to  George  III.  We 
regard  Hogarth  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  Steele  and  Addison, 

•-  Charies  Lamb,  in  a  contribution  to  Wilson's  **  LiigoJ-J^o^QQU  i(^ 
t  Essay  on  Hogarth,  in  "  Reflector."  o 
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as  presenting  a  mirror  of  some  portion  of  the  higher  and  middle 
classes,  and  of  Defoe  in  exploring  the  depths  of  ignorance  and 
vice. 

The  works  of  Hogarth  range  over  a  period  of  nearly  thirty 
years ;  from  the  days  of  Walpole  and  the  Excise  Law  to  the  days 
of  Wilkes  and  Liberty.  He  was  the  engraver  as  well  as  the 
painter  of  these  representations,  "  which  have  the  teeming,  fruitful, 
suggestive  meaning  of  words.'*  He  got  small  prices  for  his  pic- 
tures. He  made  a  fortune  by  his  prints.  Every  one  could  read 
his  prints  ;  and  his  art  went  direct  to  the  popular  comprehension. 
His  was  essentially  a  dramatic  art.  But  he  was  bound  by  no 
pedantic  rules  about  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  in  opposing 
which  law  of  the  critics  Dr.  Johnson  was  "  almost  frighted  at  his 
own  temerity."  On  the  other  hadd,  he  had  an  absolute  reverence 
for  that  "  poetical  justice,"  the  occasional  absence  of  which  hi 
Shakspere  Johnson  thinks  a  great  demerit  With  Hogarth,  it  is 
always  Vice  punished.  Virtue  rewarded.  The  limitations  of  his 
art  might  have  something  to  do  with  this  great  object  of  Hogarth 
as  a  moralist  Defoe  very  considerably  departed  from  such  an 
overstrained  \4ew  of  the  results  of  human  conduct  Defoe  docs  not, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  hang  the  thief,  and  make  the  respectable  ap* 
prentice  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  His  notion  is  that ''  the  best  and 
pnly  good  end  of  an  impious  misspent  life  is  repentance  : " — and 
so,  Colonel  Jack,  the  pickpocket,becoraes  a  decent  member  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  Moll  Flancfers  ends  as  a  respectable  wife  and  mother 
after  she  is  transported.  Hogarth  could  not  very  well  paint  re- 
pentance, so  as  not  to  be  mistaken  for  hypocrisy.  In  his  pictorial 
stories,  we  are  taken  through  all  the  transitions  of  guilt  and  ex- 
travagance ; — to  Bridewell,  to  the  goal,  to  the  madhouse,  to  the 
gallows.  Society,  in  Hogarth's  pictures,  is  a  sort  of  chaos,  in 
which  filth  jostles  finery ;  grossness  makes  decorum  blush ;  and 
dnmken  frenzy  is  well-nigh  involving  all  things  in  a  general  con* 
flagration,  typified  by  the  revellers  at  the  "  Rose  "  setting  fire  to  the 
m24)  of  the  world. 

Many  of  the  indications  of  this  chaotic  State  of  life  in  England 
may  be  worth  a  transient  notice.  Let  us  glance  first  at  the  out- 
door life — the  life  of  the  London  streets.  By  day,  as  by  night,  dis- 
order seems  to  reign.  By  day  there  is  not  the  slightest  appearance 
of  authority  to  repress  outrage  or  robbery ,  to  enforce  decency ; 
or  to  save  from  accident  The  brewer's  carman  falls  asleep  upon 
his  shaft,  and  the  child  driving  his  hoop  across  the  road  is  crushed 
under  the  wheels  of  the  dray.  *    St  James's-street  is  crowded  with 
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sedan  chairs  bearing  lords  and  ladies  to  queen  Caroline's  drawing- 
room  ;  whilst  a  group  of  shoeblacks,  chimney-sweepers,  and  half- 
naked  vagabonds  are  playing  at  cups  and  balls,  dice,  cards,  and 
prick-in-the-gartcr,  on  the  pavement.*  In  the  city,  close  by  the 
Monument,  the  great  thoroughfare  to  London  Bridge  is  choked  by 
a  mob  of  butchers  with  marrowbones  and  cleavers,  of  drummers 
and  fiddlers,  of  beggars  relieved  with  broken  meat, — all  assembled 
to  greet  with  their  din  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Francis  Goodchild.f 
Before  the  window  of  the  enraged  Musician  in  St.  Martin's  I^ane.. 
the  blind  haut-boy  player,  the  ballad-singer,  the  boy  with  the  drum, 
and  other  gentry  that  the  policeman  now  deems  street  nuisances, 
are  undisturbed,  whilst  the  irritable  professor  stops  his  ears  and 
shrieks  in  vain.  Before  Covent  Garden  Church,  on  a  snowy  morn- 
ing, market-women  are  warming  themselves  at  a  fire  of  sticks,  and 
the  quack  doctor  is  holding  forth  to  the  crowd.J  When  magistracy, 
even,  puts  on  its  grandest  pomp  and  splendour  in  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Show,  the  lumbering  gilt  coach  is  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  whoop- 
ing and  fighting  blackguards.  By  night,  confusion  is  worse  con- 
founded. Bonfires  ablaze  in  the  narrowest  streets  on  occasions  of 
public  rejoicing.  The  Salisbury  Flying  Coach  is  overturned  at 
Charing  Cross,  amidst  the  crackling  of  tar-barrels  and  the  hissing 
of  squibs.  Traitors'  heads  upon  Temple  Bar  are  lighted  up  by  the 
fire  beneath  that  bums  Guy  Faux.  In  their  usual  state  the  streets 
are  dark.  The  cut-purse  and  the  burglar  roam  about  unmolested. 
The  rake  beats  the  watchman,  and  carries  his  staff  and  his  lanthom 
in  triumph  to  the  hideous  revels  at  the  night-house. §  The  "  fiery 
fop,  the  "  frolic  drunkard," 

"  Lords  of  the  streets,  and  terrors  of  the  way." 

insult  every  passenger ;  and  no  judicious  magistrate  fines  the  rich 
ruffian  five  pounds,  as  in  our  more  decorous  days. 

The  anarchy  of  the  streets  is  but  a  type  of  the  absence  of  all 
legal  supervision  and  control  in  houses  of  public  resort,  and  in 
places  of  amusement  for  high  and  low.  One  of  Hogarth's  early  prints 
is  "A  Midnight  Conversation."  Twenty  years  after  Steele  and 
Addison  had  exhibited,  under  many  forms,  the  club-life  of  London, 
Hogarth  bnngs  together  a  far  less  decorous  set  in  tipsy  jollity.  They 
are  not  the  drunkards  of  the  pot-house.  They  are  the  noble  Britons 
who,  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  thought  it  no  dis- 
grace to  a  gentleman  to  be  led  re^  ling  home  by  the  watchman,  or 
to  fall  under  the  table,  whilst  roaring  out  the  Bacchanalian  songs 

•  Rake's  Progress,  4.  t  Industry  and  ^^'^"^(^(JO  [^ 
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which  were  the  most  precious  gifts  of  the  Eagliah  Mtoe.  The 
president,  who  is  concocting  a  fresh  bowl  of  punch,  is  a  rubicond 
divine  ;  whose  calling,  according  to  the  theory  of  that  age,  is  as 
much  denoted  by  the  corkscrew  hanging  from  hi^  finger,  as  by  the 
band  and  cassock  which  he  wears.  The  solemn  listener  next  to 
him,  with  his  band  and  his  full-bottomed  wig,  is  a  barrister.  An* 
other  distinguished  personage  of  the  company,  judging  by  his  laced 
cravat  and  his  sword,  is  an  undoubted  gendeman,  although  he  is  so 
far  gone  in  enjoyment  that  he  sets  fire  to  his  ruffles  instead  of  his 
pipe.  The  officer  with  the  cockade  breaks  his  head  as  he  talk 
from  his  chair ;  and  the  apothecary,  holding  on  to  the  table,  poors 
brandy  upon  the  bald  pate.  The  juctice  has  hung  up  his  cocked 
hat  and  wig,  and  has  made  himself  comfortable  in  his  nightcap 
sitting  apart  in  resolute  drinking.  Maudlin  drunkenness,  ranting 
drunkenness,  sleepy  drunkenness,  sprawling  drunkenness,  are 
given  with  inimita^^  minuteness  of  character  and  incident.  This  is 
genteel  revelry.  In  the  night-cellar  in  Chick-lane,  Smithfield,  some 
of  the  low  profligates  are  fighting  in  the  background  with  chairs 
and  pokers,  whilst  others  are  quietly  smoking  pn.  The  thieves  in 
the  foreground  are  dividing  their  booty ;  their  murdered  man  is 
thrust  into  a  hole ;  the  constable  comes,  not  to  disperse  the  whole 
gang  of  the  Blood-bowl  house,  but  to  carry  off  Tom  Idle  to  New- 
gate. He  began  his  career  by  gambling  in  the  dnirchyard ;  the 
beadle  stands  over  him  with  a  stick.  He  is  sent  to  sea ;  and  runs 
away  from  the  round  do£en«  He  comes  home  and  becomes  a  thief ; 
and  the  end  is  the  last  ride  in  a  cart  to  Tyburn.  Tybumia  is  now 
otherwise  occupied  than  in  looking  upon  a  procession  of  javelin 
men  followed  by  a  ragged  and  scrambling  mob,  whilst  Tiddy-Doll 
sells  his  cakes,  and  but  for  the  coffin  in  the  cart,  the  gathering  has 
as  merry  an  aspect  as  a  country  fair.  This  is  the  last  step  in  the 
mad  dance  of  low  profligacy ;  and  the  great  master  ot  the  cere- 
monies is  the  hangman,  who  sits  astride  upon  the  gallows,  smoking 
his  pipe. 

What  the  Bear-garden  was  in  the  time  of  Steele  is  the  Cockpit 
in  the  time  of  Hogarth.  It  is  free  for  all  men.  The  gambler  by 
profession  here  sits  by  the  side  of  the  amateur  in  the  blue  ribbon, 
as  welcome  as  in  the  ring  at  Epsom.  The  blind  peer  is  betting 
with  the  blackguards  around  him ;  whilst  the  thief  at  his  elbow  is 
purloining  the  banknote  which  my  lord  is  prepared  to  stake. 
Another  illustrious  one,  with  a  star  on  his  breast,  is  janmied 
amongst  the  crowd ;  the  carpenter,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  presses  on 
the  noble  shoulder,  and  thus  disturbs  the  earnestness  with  which 
bis  lordship  contemplates  the  two  tx>cks  at  the  crisis  of  the  ganc* 
*  TheCockoit. 
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In  the  fashionable  gaming-house,  there  is  the  same  equality  knd 
happy  fraternity.  The  rake,  who  has  run  through  his  inheritance, 
but  is  again  master  of  riches,  by  marriage  with  an  ancient  lady, 
whom  he  will  hate  and  ruin,  is  the  central  figure  of  the  gaming 
house.  He  has  lost  his  money.  In  the  frenzy  of  despair,  has  torn 
his  periwig  from  his  head,  and  is  invoking  heaven  with  curses. 
By  the  fire  sits  the  highwayman,  regardless  even  of  the  liquor  he 
has  ordered.  He  has  no  business  in  such  company ;  for  accord- 
ing: to  the  wise  Mr.  Peachum,  "the  man  who  proposes  to  get 
money  by  play  should  have  the  education  of  a  fine  gentleman,  and 
be  trained  up  to  it  from  his  youth."  The  company  at  the  gaming- 
house are  gentlemen  for  t'je  most  part  in  laced  coats  and  ruffles. 
There  is  no  want  of  money  or  credit.  The  usurer  is  lending  his 
gold  to  one,  and  drawing  his  bill.  Another  fortunate  gamester  is 
sweeping  off  his  stakes.  All  are  absorbed  in  their  joy  or  their  rage, 
their  hope  or  their  despair ;  and  the  watchman  who  rushes  in  to 
bawl  that  the  house  is  on  fire,  can  scarcely  obtain  a  notice.  The 
retribution  must  come,  according  to  the  Hogarthian  doctrine,  which 
cannot  be  impugned,  though  the  moral  is  not  always  so  palpable  as 
the  great  painter  makes  it  The  highwayman  will  be  hanged  ;  for 
he  has  lost  the  means  of  propitiating  tlie  thief-taker.  The  rake 
will  go  to  the  debtor's  prison.  The  economy  of  the  prison  is  reg- 
ukited  by  those  approved  principles  which  subsisted  for  a  cen- 
tury after  Hogarth.  The  misery  of  the  common-room  leads  to  the 
mad-house.  The  terrible  scenes  of  melancholy  and  laughing  mad- 
ness which  Gibber  personified  in  his  statues,  are  minutely  dis- 
played hy  Hogarth.  Bedlam  was  an  image  of  the  external  life 
which  the  painter  has  represented  in  so  many  aspects — the  ludic- 
rous side  by  side  with  the  terrible  ;  and  the  attempts  to  make  the 
mad  world  sane  were  founded  upon  the  same  ignorance  of  moral 
health  and  disease  as  in  the  treatment  of  the  lunatic  by  a  general 
system  of  coercion. 

Horace  Walpole  has  remarked  of  Hogarth  "the  very  furniture 
of  his  rooms  describe  the  characters  to  whom  they  belong.  .... 
The  rake's  levee-room,  the  nobleman's  dining-room,  the  apartments 
of  the  husband  and  wife  in  Marriage  k-la-mode,  the  alderman's 
parbur,  the  poet's  bed-chamber,  and  many  others,  are  the  history 
of  the  manners  of  the  age."  This  is  true,  as  for  as  it  goes.  "  It 
was  reserved  to  Hogarth  to  write  a  scene  of  furniture."  In  the 
same  way  Hogarth  is  the  great  authority  for  costume.  But  dress 
and  furniture*  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  "  history  of  the  manners 
of  the  age."  Let  us  look  at  the  domestic  life  associated  with  these 
externals.  The  rake's  levee-room  is  peopled  with  a  group  of  figures 
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that  again  remind  us  of  the  chaotic  state  of  society  even  in  gilded 
saloons.  Charles  Lamb  has  described  this  remarkable  exhibition 
as  "almost  a  transcript "  of  the  opening  scen^  of  Shakspere's 
*  Timon  : '  •*  we  find  a  dedicating  poet,  and  other  similar  characters 
in  both."  But  the  difference  is  as  manifest  as  the  similarity.  In 
Timon's  levee  we  have  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  jeweller,  and  the 
merchant.  The  Rake,  in  his  morning  gown,  attends  to  the  bully 
who  grasps  his  sword,  and  places  his  hand  on  his  breast,  to  inti- 
mate the  secresy  with  which  he  will  stab  in  the  dark.  The  jockey 
exhibits  the  bowl  which  his  master's  racers  have  won.  The  prize- 
fighter comes  to  teach  him  the  science  of  quarter-staff.  The  French 
fencer  and  the  attitudinising,  dancing-master,  are  ready  to  give 
their  lessons.  Handel  is  touching  the  harpsichord.  Bridgman 
has  his  designs  for  a  landscape  garden  when  the  villa  is  built : 

"  Heaven  visits  with  a  taste  the  wealthy  fool ." 

The  poet  is  in  the  antechamber  spouting  his  verses  amongst 
tailors  and  wig-makers.  It  is  exaggeration,  we  may  say,  to  group 
together  such  opposite  professors  of  fashionable  accomplishments. 
But  ostentation  makes  no  nice  distinctions.  The  patron  sees  no 
difference  between  the  poet  and  the  dancing-master. 

If  the  Rake's  levee  may  seem  to  some  an  overstrained  repre- 
sentation, the  genius  of  Hogarth  has  been  vindicated  by  Scott 
seizing  upon  similar  characteristics  of  the  levee  of  George  Villiers, 
duke  of  Buckingham — "a  gathering  of  eagles  to  the  slaughter." 
Amidst  projectors,  and  gamesters,  and  others  of  "  the  sordid 
train," — who  "  stimulate  the  wild  wishes  of  lavish  and  wasteful  ex- 
travagance," are  the  poet,  the  architect,  the  musician — "all  genuine 
descendants  of  the  daughter  of  the  horse-leech,  whose  cry  is,  Give, 
give."  *  Turn  to  the  fourth  plate  of  "  Marriage  k-la-mode."  The 
lady  Squander  is  at  her  public  toilette.  As  her  hair  is  dressed— 
the  most  important  labour  of  the  day — Farinelli  is  singing  to  a 
flute  accompaniment.  A  fashionable  lady  is  in  ecstacy  ;  a  country 
gentleman  is  asleep.  The  coxcomb  sips  his  coffee  with  the  vacant 
indifference  that  belongs  to  an  exquisite  with  his  hair  in  papers. 
The  mistress  of  the  mansion,  whose  plebeian  wealth  has  been 
wedded  to  his  titled  poverty,  is  receiving  from  a  gentleman  who  is 
lolling  upon  a  sofa  a  ticket  for  the  masquerade.  The  barrister 
who  drew  the  settlement  for  the  marriage  of  the  lady  is  thus  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  a  very  promjjt  dissolution  of  the  tie.  The 
citizen's  daughter  is  the  victim  of  the  lawyer's  profligacy.  The 
lawyer  passes  his  sword  through  the  noble  husband,  and  is  hanged. 
The  lady  ti!'?'.  poison.     There  are  various  scenes  of  this  drama 

•  Pevcrii  cf  ll.e  Peik.'tigitized  by  V^OU^  It^ 
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before  we  reach  the  catastrophe.  One  scene  has  been  painted 
with  matchless  skill.  The  lady  has  passed  the  night  in  her  splen- 
did mansion  amidst  a  crowd  of  visitors.  She  has  snatched  an 
hour  or  two  of  broken  and  feverish  sleep,  and  has  risen  unre- 
freshed  to  a  late  breakfast.  The  servants  have  been  unable  to  re- 
pair the  disorder  of  the  previous  night.  It  is  noon,  but  the  candles  ; 
are  still  burning ;  the  furniture  is  disarranged  ;  the  floor  is  strewed  ' 
with  music,  and  books  of  games,  and  overturned  chairs.  The  hus- 
band has  spent  his  niglit  from  home.  The  jaded  debauchee — his 
dress  disordered,  his  features  pale  and  fallen,  his  whole  attitude 
expressive  of  that  withering  satiety  which  has  drunk  the  dregs  of 
what  is  called  pleasure,  and  found  nothing  but  poison  in  the  cup- 
tells  a  tale  of  the  ruin  which  has  overwhelmed  thousands.  Nei- 
ther the  besotted  husband  nor  the  careless  wife  can  listen  to  the 
silent  remonstrances  of  the  old  steward,  who  comes  to  them  with 
a  bundle  of  unpaid  bills,  and  a  file  with  only  one  receipt  upon  it 
The  uplifted  hand  and  careworn  face  of  the  old  servant  distinctiy 
paint  the  ruin  which  he  sees  approaching  in  debt  and  dishonour. 
The  catastrophe,  indeed,  is  more  sudden  than  he  expects. 

If  this  be  the  life  of  fashionable  England,  we  can  scarcely  be 
surprised  at  its  "  Gin  Lane,"  where  the  drunken  wife  lets  her  in- 
fant fall  from  her  arms  down  an  area ;  and  the  tumble-down  house 
reveals  the  spectral  sight  of  a  wretch  hanging  to  a  beam.  The 
moral  is  here  >vritten  in  Capital  letters,  which  those  who  run  may 
read.  The  moral  is  not  quite  so  legible,  when  we  look  upon  that 
print  in  which  Francis  Goodchild,  esquire,  sheriff  of  London  is 
represented  as  feasting  the  liverymen  of  his  company.  The  eager 
clamour  of  fresli  supplies ;  the  gloating  satisfaction  of  the  health- 
ful feeder ;  the  exhausted  appetite  of  the  apoplectic  gorger — these 
triumphs  of  civilisation  may  yet  attest  that  Hogarth  was  "  not .  for 
an  age,  but  for  all  time  "  in  some  of  these  note-books.  The  satire 
of  his  "election  "  is  of  course  only  local  and  temporary.  There  is 
now  no  treating  allowed.  The  odious  attempt  to  seduce  the  incor- 
ruptible British  patriot  by  a  vulgar  feast  is  proscribed  by  statute 
and  by  custom.  No  candidate  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  "  Lib- 
erty and  Loyalty  "  for  his  banner,  submits  to  be  whispered  to  by  a 
fat  old  hag,  whilst  a  facetious  elector  knocks  their  heads  together. 
No  haberdasher  brings  an  assortment  of  ribbons  and  gloves,  and 
is  paid  by  a  promissory  note.  The  wife  threatening  her  husband 
with  vengeance  if  he  refuses  the  proffered  bribe,  is  necessarily  ex- 
tint  The  attorney  knocked  off  his  chair  by  a  brickbat  that  ;omes 
through  the  window,  can  no  longer  apply  to  the  gentle  people  that 
some  libellers  in  our  day  call  "  roughs."  The  banner  of  "  no  Jews  " 
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has  gone,  mth  every  other  proclamation  of  intolerance.  Ignorance 
is  banished  and  no  longer  shouts  "  Give  us  our  eleven  days." 
The  print  of  the  Canvass,  again,  must  be  quite  obsolete  in  its  allu- 
sions. The  yeoman  no  longer  stands  between  two  rival  agents, 
with  his  palm  open  to  each.  This  sturdy  Englishman  is  not  Gar- 
rick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  He  is  not  Hercules  between 
Virtue  and  Pleasure.  He  is  an  honest  elector,  who  then  did  what  he 
thought  best  for  his  family.  He  was  tempted,  and  he  yielded.  All 
such  temptations  are  at  an  end.  No  man  takes  guineas  in  the 
open  street ;  and  we  may  therefore  presume  that  bribery  has  ceased 
to  exist.  Then,  again,  no  such  scenes  can  take  place  as  in  Ho- 
garth's Election-booth,  for  a  registration  has  been  established,  and 
all  is  fairness  and  tranquillity.  No  dying  freeholder  is  brought  from 
his  bed  to  the  poll ;  no  idiotic  cripple  has  the  name  of  the  Blue 
candidate  shouted  in  his  one  ear,  and  of  the  Yellow  in  the  other. 
No  counsel  are  now  vociferating  for  or  against  the  legality  of  the 
voter  who  has  lost  his  hands,  taking  hold  of  the  Testament  with 
his  iron  hook.  No  group  of  voters  now  chuckle  over  a  squib 
which,  in  addition  to  its  subtle  wit,  has  the  picture  of  one  of  the 
candidates  on  a  gallows.  Lastly,  the  solemnity  of  Chairing  has 
gone  out;  and  perhaps  the  accompanying  generosity  of  setting 
free  and  enlightened  non-electors  to  scramble  for  sixpences. 
Hogarth  has  painted  a  scene  of  riot,  broken  heads,  blind  fiddlers 
and  dancing  bears,  which  have  no  exact  parallel  in  our  age; 
and  the  evils  of  an  election  may  therefore  be  supposed,  by  some 
believers  in  social  perfectibility,  to  have  died  out  with  many  other 
political  evils,  in  our  more  decent  times. 

Hogarth  lived  at  a  period  when  some  very  signal  changes  In 
morals  and  manners  were  slowly  developing  themselves,  under  in- 
fluences which  were  either  ridiculed,  or  regarded  as  unworthy  of 
notice.  The  chaotic  state  of  society  which  he  has  so  truthfully  set 
forth  in  its  most  striking  examples,  must  not  be  received  as  the 
whole  truth.  The  essayists,  the  dramatists,  the  novelists,  the  paint- 
ers, have  furnished  almost  the  only  materials  we  possess  for  esti 
mating  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a  modern  age.  But  we  must 
not  attempt  to  l>elieve  that  many  of  their  representations  and  vice 
and  folly  were  any  other  than  exceptions  to  the  average  amount  of 
decorum  and  good  sense  which  'regulated  the  intercourse  of  the 
higher  and  middle  classes,  and  of  respect  for  the  laws  and  for  pub- 
lic order  wliich,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  labouring  class  manifested. 
When  we  look  at  the  defective  state  of  the  municipal  administration 
of  the  country — the  total  absence  of  means  for  the  prevention  of 
crime,  except  the  terror  of  the  barbarous  ^ej^j^jt^^mfshmcnt— • 
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we  may  almost  be  surprised  that  there  were  not  more  Gin  Lanes, 
and  more  Blood-bowl  houses.  When  we  regard  the  comparatively 
small  influence  which  the  Church  then  exercised  upon  social  evils, 
we  may  wonder  how  the  upper  classes  passed  from  the  corrupt 
atmosphere  of  Hogarth's  saloons  into  the  more  healthful  air  of  the 
court-life  of  eighty  years  ago.  A  great  change  had  then  come  over 
all  classes.  Hogarth  has  two  prints  which  he  produced  out  of  his 
keen  observation  of  passing  things, — manifestations  which  he 
c«uld  scarcely  be  expected  to  regard  with  a  prophetic  or  philosoph- 
ic spirit.  "The  Sleeping  Congregation  "  of  1736  speaks  of  the  time 
when  the  be-wigged  preacher  droned  through  his  tedious  hour, 
without  the  slightest  attempt  to  touch  the  vicious  or  to  rouse  the  in- 
dfflferent  The  "  Credulity,  Superstition,  and  Fanaticism,"  a  Med- 
ley," of  1762,  tells  that  a  new  power  had  arisen.  The  chief  object 
is  the  ridicule  of  Methodism.  Whitefield's- Journal  and  Wesley's 
Sermons  figure  by  name  amongst  the  accessories  of  the  piece^ 
where  the  ranting  preacher  is  holding  forth  to  the  howKng  congre- 
gation. Pope  had  described  the  "  harmonic  twang  "  of  thedonkey's 
bray — 

'*  There,  Webster,  peeled  thy  voice^  and  Whkefield  thtne.'*  • 

Bishop  Lavmgtbn  had  written  "  The  Enthusiasm  o!  Methodists 
and  Pairfsts  compared.'*  Hogarth  followed  the  precedent,  in  all 
ages,  of  desptsSng  reformers.  The  followers  of  George  Whitefield 
and  of  John  Wesley  might  be  ignorant,  superstitious,  fanatical. 
They  themselves  might  have  indirectly  encouraged  the  delusions  of 
a  few  of  their  disciples.  But  they  eventually  changed  the  face  ol 
English  society. 

•D«icbd.lMbkfi. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Proceediags  on  tiie  death  of  queen  Anne.— Geoige  I.  prod^med  king.— RU  tanni  it 
England.— Sophia,  prinoeM  of  Zell.— Ministerial  arrangements. — Parliaoient.— Im- 
peachments of  queen  Anne*s  late  ministers. — Riots  in  England. — InsurrectioQ  in  Scot- 
land.—Insunrection  hi  England.— The  march  to  Preston.— Surrender  of  the  rebels  at 
Preston.— Battle  of  Sberiftnuir.— The  Pretender  in  Scotland.— Hb  flight  to  Trance. 
— Impeachmenu  of  the  rebel  lords.— Executions  and  escapes  of  leaders. — Faie  of  the 
humbler  insurgents. 

At  seven  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  first  of  August,  1714, 
queen  Anne  died.  The  course  of  proceeding  under  this  event  had 
been  determined  by  Statute  In  1705.  The  Council  was  immediately 
to  meet,  and  then  to  open  three  sealed  packets,  which  contained 
the  names  of  persons  nqminated  by  the  Protestant  successor  to  tlie 
throne,  to  act  with  seven  great  officers  of  state  named  in  the  stat- 
ute, as  Lord  Justices.  No  contest,  therefore,  could  arise  about 
the  temporary  possession  of  authority.  When  the  dying  queen 
appointed  Shrewsbury  Lord  High  Treasurer,  the  hopes  of  the 
Jacobite  party  received  a  fatal  blow.  When  the  sealed  packets 
were  opened,  and  eighteen  peers,  the  greater  number  of  whom 
wpre  Whigs,  were  nominated  by  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  the 
schemes  for  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family,  which  had  been 
gradually  maturing  in  the  last  four  years  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  were 
more  efiFectually  crushed.  The  French  agent  wrote  to  Louis  XIV. 
that  Bolingbroke  was  grievously  disappointed ;  for  he  had  said, 
that  in  six  weeks,  if  the  queen's  death  had  not  occurred,  matters 
would  have  been  in  such  a  state  that  there  would  have  been  noth- 
ing to  fear  for  the  future.  "  What  a  world  is  this,  and  how  does 
fortune  banter  us,"  writes  Bolingbroke  to  Swift  There  was  a  bold 
accomplice  in  Bolingbroke's  plots  who  was  not  inclined  at  first 
to  grieve  over  the  caprices  of  fortune.  It  is  related  upon  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Lockier,  dean  of  Peterborough,  that,  upon  the 
death  of  the  queen,  Atterbury  urged  the  immediate  proclamation 
of  the  Pretender,  to  which  Ormond  demurring,  the  bishop  replied 
with  an  oath,  "  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose."  Lockier,  who  was 
a  ])ersonal  friend  of  George  I.,  says,  "  such  a  bold  step  would  have 
made  people  believe  that  they  [the  Jacobites]  were  stronger  than 
they  really  were;    and  might  have  taken  strangely.    The  lati 
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Idng,  I  am  persuaded,  would  not  have  stirred  a  foot,  if  there  had 
been  a  strong  opposition  ;  indeed  the  family  did  not  expect  this 
crown  ;  at  least  nobody  in  it,  but  the  old  princess  Sophia."  ♦  Op- 
position there  was  none.  The  Lords  Justices  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, declaring  that  the  high  and  mighty  prince  George,  elector  of 
Brunswick  Luneburg,  had,  by  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  become  our 
rightful  and  liege  lord,  king  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ire- 
land. Multitudes  crowded  round  the  heralds  as  they  proclaimed 
the  stranger  king.  Not  a  voice  of  dissent  was  raised.  The  same 
afternoon  the  Parliament  met,  according  to  the  provision  of  the 
Act  of  Regency.  The  Lords  Justices  entered  upon  their  adminis- 
trative functions.  The  Peers  and  the  Commons  sent  congratula- 
tions to  the  new  sovereign  upon  his  happy  and  peaceable  accession 
to  the  throne,  and  besought  his  majesty  to  give  the  kingdom  the 
advantage  of  his  royal  presence  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Civil 
List  was  settled  upon  the  same  scale  as  had  been  mnfed  to  queen 
Anne.  Throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  no  popular 
discontent  was  manifested.  The  title  of  king  George  was  recog- 
nized by  France  and  the  other  European  powers,  whether  Protes- 
tant or  Catholic.  There  was  partial  dissatisfaction,  no  doubt, 
amongst  some  of  that  class  of  politicians  whose  loyalty  was  deter- 
mined by  the  extent  to  which  their  personal  interests  were  expect- 
ed to  be  gratified.  The  name  of  Marlborough  was  not  found  in  the 
list  of  those  nominated  to  the  Regency ;  and  he  retired  to  the 
country,  after  having  made  a  sort  of  triumphal  entry  into  London. 
Many  a  solicitation  for  place  and  preferment  went  over  to  Han- 
over. But  the  new  king  exhibited  no  eagerness  to  quit  the  quiet 
country  where  he  was  respected,  and  where  he  had  no  contests  of 
Whig  and  Tory  to  disturb  his  peace.  It  was  the  i8th  of  Septem- 
ber when  George,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  son,  landed  at  Green- 
wich. 

That  the  new  king  should  have  been  received  with  acclamations 
when  he  set  his  foot  on  English  soil  was  a  matter  of  course.  But 
his  personal  appearance  and  demeanour  were  not  calculated  to  ex- 
cite any  fervid  enthusiasm.  He  was  fifty-fotir  years  of  age.  He 
was  below  the  middle  stature.  He  was  shy  and  awkward.  He 
could  not  speak  English.  His  public  virtues  were  probably  little 
known  to  his  new  subjects.  Possessing  despotic  power,  he  had 
governed  his  Hanoverians  wisely  and  beneficently ;  and  the  people 
shed  tears  of  real  grief  when  he  left  them.  He  had  no  showy 
qualities.  He  was  unfortunate  in  his  marriage,  and  did  not  win 
popular  respect  l>v  the  exercise  of  the  domestic  virtues.    Every 
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one  knew  that  twenty  years  before  the  Elector  George  Loids 
was  called  to  the  throne  of  England — that  is,  in  1694,  when  he  was 
electoral  heir  apparent — some  terrible  tragedy  liad  occurred  in  the 
palace  of  Hanover.  Count  Philip  Konigsmark  suddenly  disappeared. 
Princess  Sophia  Dorothea,  the  wife  of  the  electoral  prince,  was 
divorced  in  a  somewhat  irregular  way,  by  a  court  held  at  Hanover; 
and  was  now  piniog  away  her  life  in  the  castle  of  Aldhen,  with  no 
glimpse  of  the  outer  world  but  the  dreary  Heath  of  Luneburg. 
"  Old  peasants,  late  in  the  next  century,  will  remember  that  they 
used  to  see  her  sometimes  driving  on  the  Heath — beautiful  lady, 
long  black  hair,  and  glitter  of  diamonds  in  it ;  sometimes  the  reins 
in  her  own  hand,  but  always  with  a  party  of  cavalry  around  her,  and 
their  swords  drawn/**  Sophia,  bom  princess  of  Zell,  was  the  mother 
of  George  II.,  who  constantly  asserted  her  innocence.  Of  her  im- 
prudence there  could  be  no  doubt.  Her  sad  story  had  furnished 
abundant  matter  of  controversy.  After  the  death  of  George  I., 
under  the  floof  of  the  princess's  dressing-room,  a  body  was  dis- 
covered, which  was  considered  to  be  that  of  count  K5nlgsmark. 
Horace  Walpole,  who  derived  his  information  from  his  father  sir 
Robert,  assumes  that  the  unfortunate  victim  of  jealousy  was  there 
secretly  strangled.  Later  accoimts  alleged  that  there  was  a  scene 
of  violence  and  loss  of  life,  in  which  Konigsnuu-k  had  openly  to  en- 
counter many  persons.  "It  has  at  length,"  says  the  historian  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  **  become  a  certainty,  a  clear  fact,  to  those 
who  are  curious  about  it  ...  .  Crime  enough  is  in  it,  sin  and 
folly  on  both  sides ,  there  is  killing  too, Jbut  not  assassination  (as 
it  turns  out);  on  the  whole  there  is  nothing  of  atrocity,  and  noth- 
ing that  was  not  accidental,  unavoidable  ; — and  there  is  a  certain 
greatness  of  decorum  on  the  part  of  those  Hanover  princes  and 
official  gentlemen,  a  depth  of  silence,  of  polite  stoicism,  which  de- 
serves more  praise  than  it  will  get  in  our  times."  f 

The  unostentatious  sovereign,  "all  dressed  in  brown,  even 
bis  stockings,"  t  was  not  fitted  by  nature  to  form  for  himself  a 
courti-party,  by  which  he  might  in  some  degree  have  neutralized  the 
two  gi;eat  parliamentary  parties.  He  had  been  accustomed  to 
govern  .a  sjna^l  .country 'through  ministers  to  whom  his  will  was 
bw;  afid  he. did  not  understand  the  complications  which  made  the 
king  of  England  in  many  respects  the  possessor  of  a  nominal  pow- 
er, whilst  the  real  power  was  with  those  called  his  servants.  The 
novelty  of  his  position  is  well  illustrated. by  his  majesty's  account 
pf  .one  of  hi:i  earliest  Impressions.    He  said,  "This  is  a  stranjge 
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country.  The  first  thormng  after  my  arrival  at  St.  James's,  I  looked 
out  of  the  window,  and  saw  a  park,  with  canals,  &c.,  which  they 
told  me  were  mine.  The  next  day,  lord  Chetwynd,  the  ranger  of 
my  park  sent  me  a  fine  brace  of  carp  out  of  my  canal ;  and  1  was 
told  I  must  give  five  guineas  to  lord  Chetwynd 's  servant  for  bring- 
ing me  my  own  carp  out  of  my  awn  canal  in  my  own  park."  * 
King  George  was  inevitaUy  and  completely  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  the  great  Whig  party  to  whose  firmneiss  and  decision  he  was  in* 
ilebted  for  bis  quiet  accession  to  the  throne.  It  was  not  a  question, 
as  in  the  early  days  of  king  William,  whether  the  government 
could  be  best  conducted  by  the  union  of  party  leaders,  or  by 
one  dominant  pauty.  George  had  not  the  ability,  or  the  ambition, 
to  be  in  many  respects  his  own  minister,  as  William  was.  He  had 
to  rely  upon  the  chiefs  of  the  party  who  upheld  his  parliamentary 
tide  to  the  crown,  in  opposition  to  the  party  who  Would  have  clung 
to  the  hereditary  title.  The  Chevalier  St  George  had  issued  from 
Lorraine,  on  die  29th  of  August,  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  asserted 
his  right  to  the  throne.  He  had  been  inactive,  be  said,  *'  imtil  the 
death  of  the  princess,  our  sister,  of  whose  good  intention  towards 
us  we  could  not  for  some  time  past  well  doubt ;  and  this  was  the  rea* 
son  we  then  sat  still  expecting  the  good  effects  thereof,  which  were 
unfortunately  prevented  by  her  deplorable  death."  Bolingbroke, 
the  chief  cncourager  of  those  good  intentions,  was  removed  from 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State ;  and  the  seals  were  taken  froih  him 
with  some  impolitic  want  of  respect.  Lord  Townshend  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place;  and  other  great  offices  were  filled  up  by 
leading  Whigs.  The  doubts  of  Marlborough's  fidelity  to  the 
Hanoverian  succession  had  been  manifested  by  the  omission  of  his 
name  in  the  Council  of  Regency.  Hd  was,  nevertheless,  nomi- 
inated  to  his  former  ofBces  of  Gapt^in  General  and  Master  of  the 
Ordnance.  Trusted;  however,  he  was  not ;  aind  he  justified  the 
suspicious  which  attached  to  his  proverbial  fatthlessnei^  by- send- 
ing, as  a  loan,  a  sum  <^  money  to  the  Preteiideri  just  before  the  ' 
unsuccessful  issue  of  the  rising  of  1715  finiiished  evidence  that 
the  Stuart  cause  had  become  in  a  great  degree  hopeless. 

The  coronation  of  the  king  took  place  on  the  20th  of  October. 
The  peer^  of  both  parties  attended  the  ceremony.  In  Jianuary  the 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the  writs  for  a  new  election  were 
sent  out  When  the  two  Houses  met  on  the  17th  of  Mardi,  the 
preponderance  of  the  Wh%s  was  decidMlymanifest^d.  The  king^ 
opened  the  Parliament  in  peiiron ;  but  hi^  speedi  v^  r^id  by  the 
lort  chaneelhMr.    Its^  »«€>  was  moderate  and  concittatDj^.^^^^' 
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no  unhappy  divisions  of  parties  here  at  home  divert  you  from  pur* 
suing  the  common  interest  of  your  country.**  The  Address  of  the 
Peers  contained  a  passage  which  excited  an  animated  debate,  in 
which  Bolingbroke  spoke  for  the  last  time.  "  To  recover  the  repu- 
tation of  this  kingdom  in  foreign  parts  "  was  held  to  be  injurious 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  queen.  The  offensive  sentence  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority.  The  Address  of  the  Commons  was 
still  more  pointed  against  the  latter  advisers  of  queen  Anne.  The 
Pretender's  hopes,  it  was  said,  "  were  built  upon  the  measures  that 
had  been  taken  for  some  time  past  in  Great  Britain.  It  shall  be 
our  business  to  trace  out  those  measures  whereon  he  placed  his 
hopes,  and  to  bring  the  authors  of  them  to  condign  punishment.** 
It  was  dear  that  the  new  possessors  of  power  would  not  attempt 
to  win  over  their  enemies  by  conciliation.  Oxford^  who  was  prob- 
ably not  so  deeply  committed  as  some  of  his  colleagues,  patiently 
awaited  the  approaching  storm.  Ormond  braved  its  utmost  fury 
and  openly  associated  with  the  most  suspected  Jacobites.  Boling- 
broke appeared  at  Drury-lane  Theatre ;  bespoke  a  play  for  the  en- 
suing night's  performance;  and  then  fled  to  France.  He  soon 
after  became  secretary  of  state  to  the  prince  who  asserted  his  right 
to  the  crown  of  England  as  James  III.,  and  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land as  James  Vtll.  On  the  9th  of  April,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Stanhope,  laid  a  mass  of  papers  on  the  table  of  the  Commons, 
which  had  reference  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht  and  the  cessation  of 
arms  which  preceded  it.  These  were  referred  to  a  secret  committee. 
On  the  9th  of  June  their  Report  was  presented ;  and  then  Walpole 
rose  and  impeached  Bolingbroke  of  high  treason.  The  resolution 
of  impeachment  was  passed  without  a  division.  Lord  Coningsby 
then  impeached  Robert,  earl  of  Oxford,  of  high  treason  and  other 
crimes  and  misdemeanours.  This  resolution  was  also  carried  with- 
out a  division.  On  the  21st  of  June,  a  similar  impeachment  of  Or- 
mond was  decided  by  a  majority  of  forty-seven.  Ormond  followed 
Bolingbroke  in  his  flight  to  France.  Acts  of  Attainder  were 
immediately  passed  against  both  these  fugitives.  Oxford  was 
impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and  was  committed  to  the 
Tower. 

During  the  autumn  of  1714  it  became  manifest  that  the  old  High 
Church  spirit  was  again  stirring  up  the  bitterest  party  strife.  There 
were  riots  at  Bristol  on  the  night  of  the  king's  coronation,  when 
the  cry  was,  "  Down  with  the  Roundheads  1  God  bless  Doctor 
Sacheverel !  **  At  Birmingham,  Norwich,  Re^ng,  and  other  towns, 
there  were  similar  disturbances.  The  elections  of  the  spring  ol 
1 71 5  were  conducted  with  more  violent  excitement  than  at  any  pre* 
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vious  period.  Mob  intimidation  was  held  to  be  more  effective  even 
than  briber}'.  The  impeachments  of  Boh'ngbroke,  Oxford,  and 
Ormond  were  followed  by  riots  of  a  really  serious  character.  At 
Manchester,  in  June,  the  meeting-houses  of  Dissenters  were  de- 
stroyed by  a  triumphant  mob ;  the  prisons  were  thrown  open  ;  the 
health  of  king  James  was  openly  drunk.  In  July,  tumults  of  an 
alarming  nature  occurred  in  the  Midland  counties,  especially  in 
Staffordshire,  where  the  dissenters  were  tlie  universal  objects  of 
outrage.  The  powers  of  the  justice  of  peace  and  the  constable  were 
quite  unequal  to  cope  with  these  manifestations  of  the  blind  fury  of 
the  populace.  These  disturbances  gave  occasion  to  the  Riot  Act, 
which,  with  some  modifications,  continues  to  be  the  law  of  the  land. 
On  the  2 1  St  of  September  the  Parliament  was  adjourned.  The 
royal  speech  alluded  to  an  event  of  momentous  importance,  "  the 
open  and  declared  rebellion  which  is  now  actually  begun  in  Scotland." 
Since  the  abortive  attempt  of  Prince  James  Edward  to  invade 
Scot!;  nd  with  a  French  army  in  1708,  there  had  been  outward  tran- 
quillity ;  but  there  was  considerable  dissatisfaction  amongst  the 
Scottish  adherents  to  the  national  independence,  which  they  held 
was  imperilled  by  the  Union.  There  had  been  serious  differences, 
also,  between  the  Presbyterians  and  the  tolerated  Episcopalians. 
The  Hanoverian  king  had  been  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  without 
any  manifestations  opposed  to  the  triumphant  attitude  of  the  Whigs. 
The  Jacobites  "  were  so  confounded  at  this  surprising  turn  of  Provi- 
dence, that  they  durst  not  move  a  tongue  against  it  in  public."  * 
Yet  the  numerical  strength  of  the  scattered  supporters  of  the  old 
d}Tiasty  in  Scotland  was  probably  greater  than  that  of  the  sober 
and  industrious  inhabitants  of  towns,  who  had  a  natural  horror  of 
political  convulsions.  The  Lowland  Lairds,  a  jovial  and  thought- 
less race,  having  little  acquaintance  with  the  real  business  of  life, 
and  very  slight  participation  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  were 
ready  enough  to  hiccup  out  sedition  as  they  drained  their  punch- 
bowls to  the  health  of  king  James.  They  could  enforce  military 
service  upon  the  theory  of  feudal  obedience  ;  but  they  had  lost  the 
power  of  practically  organizing  those  tenants  who  were  once  con- 
tent to  be  accounted  vassals.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  Highlands 
there  was  still  in  vigour  the  old  clannish  spirit,  which  could  readily 
convert  the  mountaineers  into  a  formidable  army.  If  the  Chiefs 
of  clans  could  again  agree  to  take  part  in  a  general  insurrection, 
they  might  co-operate  with  the  discontented  Lowlanders ;  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  of  the  English  border  coun* 
ties,  the  Hanoverian  succession  might  be  overthrown  by  one  vigor* 
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ous  blow.    Such  was  the  belief  that  produced  the  Rebellion  of 

1715- 

Amongst  the  Scottish  nobles  who  had  advocated  the  Union 
none  had  been  more  zealous  than  John  Erskine,  earl  of  Mar,  who 
came  to  Edinburgh  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1706,  under  the  Whigs, 
and  continued  to  be  Secretary  under  the  Tories.  His  happy  art 
of  accommodatirg  himself  to  circumstances  procured  him  the  name 
of  **  Bobbing  John.'*  In  the  interval  between  the  death  of  queen 
Anne  and  the  arrival  of  king  George  in  England,  the  earl  of  Mar 
addressed  a  letter  to  his  new  sovereign,  in  which,  as  one  of  his 
Secretaries  of  State,  he  congratulated  him  upon  his  happy  acces- 
sion ;  set  forth  that  his  own  sincerity  and  faithfulness  were  out  of 
dispute,  seeing  the  part  he  acted  "in  the  bringing  about  and  making 
of  the  Union,  when  the  succession  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland  was 
settled  in  your  majesty's  family ;  "  and  protested  that  "  your  majesty 
shall  ever  find  me  as  faithful  and  dutiful  a  subject  and  servant 
as  ever  any  of  my  family  have  been  to  the  Crown,  or  as  I  have  been 
to  my  late  mistress  the  queen,"  The  advisers  of  George  had  small 
confidence  in  these  protestations ;  and  upon  the  changes  which 
ensued  after  the  arrival  of  the  king,  the  earl  of  Mar  was  removed 
from  his  important  office,  and  the  duke  of  Montrose  was  ap|>ointed 
in  his  stead.  He  came  to  London ;  married  a  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Kingston,  one  of  the  great  Whig  party ;  attended  the  roj'al  levee 
on  the  1st  of  August ;  and  on  the  2nd  was  on  his  way  to  Scotland 
to  organize  an  insurrection.  In  one  of  the  most  curious  Memoirs  of 
that  period,  the  Master  of  Sinclair,  who  took  an  important  part  in 
the  great  rising  of  171 5,  directs  against  Mar  the  extremest  force  of 
"  the  peculiar  tone  of  asperity  "  which  caused  his  narrative  to  be  so 
long  withheld  from  the  public  eye.*  In  his  view  the  mind  of  Mar 
was  as  deformed  as  his  body.  The  motives  of  Mar  in  raising  the 
standard  of  revolt  are  thus  described  by  this  bitter  censor: 
"  Having  no  other  game  to  play,  knowing  that  the  mobs  and  broils 
in  England  had  roused  the  Scots  Tories,  who  were  very  attentive 
to  all  that  passed  there,  which,  ace  ording  to  their  laudable  custom, 
they  magnified  to  cheat  themselves,  he  did  not  know  how  far,  witli 
his  management,  and  making  use  of  so  favourable  a  conjuncture, 
he  might  work  them  up  before  things  turned  stale,  and  while  their 
spirits  were  in  a  ferment.  If,  by  the  force  of  lying,  and  making 
them  believe  he  was  trusted  by  the  English  Jacobites  and  the  king 
[James],  he  should  succeed  in  raising  them,  no  matter  what  came 

*  Prei^ce  to  **  Meraoire  of  the  Insurrection  in  Scotland  in  1715.  By  John  Mactar  dk 
Sinclair.  From  the  original  manuscript  in  the  possesion  of  the  eari  of  Roeslyn.  Wtth 
notct  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,    Bart "  Printed  ibr  the  Abbottfdrvf  Qub,  1838. 
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of  it,  he  could  Jose  nothing,  not  even  a  reputation."  *     Even  sir 
Walter  Scott  gives  Mar  credit  for  no  higher  principles  Tof  action, 
than  "  disappointed  ambition  and  mortified  pride."  f     Disguised  as 
a  working  man,  the  earl,  with  two  friends  and  two  servants,  sailed 
from  London  to  Newcastle  in  a  collier ;  and  there  hiring  a  vessel, 
went  up   the   Frith  of  Forth,  and  landed   at   Elie,  a  village  in 
Fifeshire.     In  his  way  to  his  castle  of  Kildrummie,  he  issued  invita- 
tions for  a  great  hunting-party  in  the  forest  of  Mar.     On  the  26th 
of  August,  several  noblemen,  and  gentlemen  of  '*  interest  in  the 
Highlands,"  were  assembled  round  Mar's  castle,  with  a  following 
of  about  eight  hundred  men.     On  the  3rd  of  September  a  meeting 
of  a  more  select  number  was  held  at  Aboyne,  a  castle  of  the  Gordon 
family ;  when  Mar,  "  telling  them  of  his  design,  he  showed  them 
the  king's  picture,  which  was  all  the  credentials  he  had."  {     This 
portrait  he  repeatedly  kissed.     He  subsequently  issued  a  manifesto 
announcing  his  appointment  to  command  the  forces,  which  appoint- 
ment the  Master  of  Sinclair  holds  to  have  been  forged.     On  the  Cth 
of  September,  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  his  capacity  of  General,  raised 
the  royal  standard  in  Braemar,  and  proclaimed  James  VIII.  king 
of  Scotland,  and  James  1 1 1,  king  of  England.     The  Highlanders 
beheld  with  dismay  the  fearful  omen  of  the  gilt  ball  on  the  top  of 
the  flagstaff  being  carried  away  by  a  gust  of  wind.     The  chiefs 
separated,  to  send  the  fiery  cross  through  their  districts,  at  whose 
sight  their  vassals  were  expected  to  prepare  to  appear  in  arms  at  a 
general    rendezvous.      Mar  accompanied  the  signal  by  a  gentle 
enforcement  of  his  commands,  addressed  to  his  baillie  of  the  lord- 
ship of  Kildrummie  :  "  Let  my  own  tenants  in  Kildrummie  know, 
tliat  if  they  come  not  forth  with  their  best  arms,  I  will  send  a  party 
immediately  to  burn  what  they  shall  miss  taking  from  them.     And 
they  may  believe  this  only  a  threat, — but  by  all  that's  sacred,  I'll 
put  it  in  execution,  let  my  loss  be  what  it  will,  that  it  may  be  an 
example  to  others.      You  are  to  tell  the  gentlemen  that  I  expect 
them  in  their  best  accoutrements  on  horseback,  and  no  excuse  to 
be  accepted  o^     Go  about  this  with  all  diligence,  and  come  your- 
self and  let  me  know  your  having  done  so.     All  this  is  not  only  as 
ye  will  be  answerable  to  me,  but  to  your  king  and  country."  § 

The  tenants  upon  whom  Mar  desired  to  enforce  this  obedience 
to  his  arbitrary  will,  were  not  under  the  absolute  command  of  a 
chief  as  were  the  Highland  clans.  They  are  described  as  people 
of  a  Lowland  origin,  who  spoke   the  English  language  with  the 

•  M."Tr«oJre,  p.  ^7.  t  ItUroductory  Notice,  p.  iv.  %  Memoirs,  p.  *a 
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northern  accent*  A  more  unlimited  authority  was  exercised  o*er 
their  Highlanders  by  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  duke  of  Athol ;  by  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  duke  of  Gordon ;  by  the  earl  of  Panmure ;  by  the  earl  of 
Southesk ;  and  by  many  lesser  chieftains,  under  whose  command 
the  white  cockade  was  speedily  worn  by  their  devoted  vassals. 
The  great  soldier  and  statesman,  John,  duke  of  Arg)le — the  Mac 
Cullum  Mhor,  under  whose  command  thousands  of  Celtic  followers 
would  fight  either  for  king  James  or  king  George — was  the  staunch 
supporter  of  the  Hanoverian  succession,  and  to  him  was  confided 
the  command  of  the  government  forces  in  Scotland.  The  general 
body  of  Presbyterians  soon  saw  that,  although  they  might  clamour 
against  the  Union  and  the  Whig  ministers,  there  was  no  alliance 
for  them  with  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Episcopalian  supporters 
of  king  James.  There  was  many  a  discontented  laird  like  the 
Master  of  Sinclair,  who  *•  had  an  innate  zeal  and  affection  for  all 
the  remains  of  the  old  royal  family  of  Scotland ;  "  and  had  a  great 
contempt  for  the  "  wretches  of  a  mushroom  growth,"  who  had  been 
thriving  upon  the  improving  industry  of  the  country,  "and  thereby 
put  themselves  upon  a  level  with  those  whose  vassals  they  were 
not  long  before."  f  The  people,  properly  so  called,  had  no  paiti- 
cipation  in  the  rising  of  1715.  Wherever  there  was  wealth,  the 
fruit  of  industrious  labour — ^as  in  the  country  south  of  the  Forth  and 
the  Clyde — Jacobitism  had  no  strong  hold.  From  the  Highlands, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  districts,  the  discontented  chieftains 
could  carry  a  large  following  to  the  field.  In  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  there  were  so  many  Jacobites  and  Papists  ;  but  the  rebel 
leaders  of  Scotland  were  woiully  deceived  in  the  expectation  frcm 
them  of  any  important  aid.  According  to  sir  Walter  Scott  '*  the 
handful  of  Northumberland  fox-hunters  seem  never  to  have  had 
any  serious  thoughts  of  fighting,  and  soon  sickened  of  it."  J 

At  the  moment  when  Mar  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Scot- 
land, the  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  The  great 
monarch  died  on  the  ist  of  September.  Bolingbroke,  who  as  long 
as  the  king  lived  was  sanguine  of  engaging  the  aid  of  France  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  family,  wrote  to  his  friend  sir  William 
Wyndham,  "  my  hopes  sunk  as  he  declined,  and  died  when  he  ex- 
pired." The  Scottish  Jacobites  affected  to  make  light  of  the  loss 
of  this  consistent  supporter  of  their  cause.  One  of  them  said  to 
the  Master  of  Sinchir.  "a  vouht  prince,  such  as  the  Regent, 
would  push  our  affair  with  more  vigour  than  the  old  king,  who  was 

•  Burton,  *'  History  of  Scotiand,"  vol.  ii.  p.  108.  t  Memdri.  p.^ •• 
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half-doated."  The  Regent  duke  of  Orleans  was  more  politic  than 
to  quarrel  with  the  English  government,  and  he  not  only  rendered 
no  assistance,  but  intercepted  the  military  stores  provided  for  the 
insurgents  at  the  expense  of  the  Chevalier  St.  George.  The  **  hon- 
est raen,"  as  the  Jacobites  named  their  party,  were  left  to  their  own 
resources.  Some  of  their  first  movements  were  successful.  Others 
as  signally  failed.  They  were  defeated  in  a  bold  attempt  to  seize 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  on  Jhe  9th  of  September.  Lord  Drum- 
mond  had  concerted  this  enterprise  with  ninety  gentlemen,  accord- 
ing to  one  authority  ;*  with  fifty  young  apprentices,  advocates*  serv- 
ants, writers,  and  some  servants  of  the  governments,  according  to 
the  Master  of  Sinclair.  They  had  corrupted  a  serje'ant,  a  corporal, 
and  two  sentinels  of  the  garrison.  The  sentinel  on  duty  was  to 
draw  up  a  scaling-ladder;  and  the  operation  was  being  performed, 
when  the  ladder  was  found  too  short.  In  this  dilemma,  they  lin- 
gered and  hesitated  till  the  patrol  approached  to  relieve  the  senti- 
nel ;  when  he  threw  down  the  grappling-iron,  fired  his  piece,  and 
shouted  "enemy."  The  conspirators  escaped  as  well  as  they 
could ;  but  four  or  five  were  secured  by  the  civil  authorities,  as 
they  leapt  down  from  the  lower  shelf  of  the  rock.  The  Master  of 
Sinclair,  who  had  joined  the  insurgents  in  spite  of  his  doubts  of 
their  prudence  and  his  contempt  of  their  leader,  set  out  from  the 
camp  at  Perth  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  horsemen,  each  with  a 
trooper  behind  him ;  and  having  marclied  through  Fife  with  great 
expedition,  succeeded  in  boarding  a  government  vessel  laden  with 
arms  that  was  at  anchor  near  Burntisland.  They  thus  obtained 
the  means  of  armmg  four  hundred  rebels,  and  returned  unmolested 
to  the  head-quarters  at  Perth,  where  Mar  had  now  about  twelve 
thousand  men  under  his  command.  As  usual  with  the  Highland 
chieftains,  some  were  quarrelling  about  the  post  of  honour,  and  all 
were  waiting  the  opportunity  for  some  lucky  undertaking,  and  ne- 
glecting the  means  of  their  own  safety.  The  Master  of  Sinclair 
8a3rs,  "  Mar,  after  coming  into  Perth,  did  nothing  all  this  while  but 
write ;  and,  as  if  all  had  depended  on  his  writini'-,  nobody  moved 
in  any  one  thing.  There  was  not  a  word  spoke  of  fortifying  the 
town,  nor  the  least  care  taken  of  sending  for  powder  to  any  place. 
We  did  not  want  gunsmiths ;  and  yet  none  of  them  were  employed 
in  mending  our  old  arms.  Whoever  spoke  of  these  things,  which 
I  did  often,  was  giving  himself  airs ;  for  we  lived  very  well ;  and 
as  lont;  rw  meat,  drink,  and  money  was  not  wanting,  what  was  the 
need  rf  any  more?"!  The  leiders  in  this  strange  insurrection 
seemed  to  believe  that  the  mere  announcement  of  their  intentions 
•  Patten.  f  llMti^Si?8^^ 
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to  place  James  on  the  throne,  coupled  with  their  impolitic  reliance 
on  Mar's  assurance  that  their  king  was  coming  with  irresistible  aid 
from  France,  would  suffice  for  their  triumph  in  Scotland,  whilst 
the  advance  of  some  of  their  forces  into  England  would  at  once 
drive  the  elector  of  Hanover  from  his  usurped  power. 

At  the  beginning  of  October,  the  duke  of  Argyle  was  at  Stir- 
ling, with  about  fifteen  hundred  regular  troops.  Small  as  this 
army  was,  the  position  of  Argyle  was  such  that  Mar  could  not 
venture  an  attempt  to  force  a  passage,  if  he  desired  to  move  south- 
ward to  assist  a  rising  on  the  English  border.  Nor  could  he  ven- 
ture with  his  main  body  to  cross  the  Frith  of  Forth,  for  a  large 
naval  force  was  cruising  on  that  coast.  Moreover,  Mar,  if  these 
impediments  could  have  been  overcome,  could  not  safely  move  his 
whole  army ;  for  he  had  received  letters  from  Bolingbroke  stating 
"  that  in  all  probability  the  king  would  land  very  quickly  in  the 
north  of  Scotland."  It  was  therefore  determined  to  send  a  large 
detachment  of  the  rebel  force  to  the  aid  of  the  southern  insurgents ; 
whilst  the  main  army  remained  at  Perth  to  await  their  expected 
royal  leader.  This  determination  was  executed  with  skill  and 
boldness.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  men  marched  under  the 
command  of  brigadier  Mac  Intosh,  an  experienced  soldier,  towards 
the  coast  of  Fife,  where  a  number  of  boats  had  been  collected  in 
various  small  harbours.  To  divert  the  English  cruisers,  an  ap- 
pearance of  bustle  in  preparing  craft  was  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Burntisland  ;  whilst  an  embarkation  of  troops  took  place 
at  Craile,  Anstruther,  and  other  small  places,  where  the  estuary 
was  broadest,  and  a  passage  in  open  boats  would  be  considered 
hazardous.  On  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  October  sixteen  hundred 
men  were  thus  carried  across  to  landing-places  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Forth,  near  North  Berwick.  Another  detachment, 
wiiich  sailed  later,  was  not  so  successfql ;  for  the  government  vessels 
were  then  on  the  alert,  and  a  portion  of  the  troops  had  to  return  to 
the  Fife  coast,  whilst  three  hundred  landed  on  the  Isle  of  May,  hav- 
ing been  chased  thither  by  ships  of  war.  These  men,  under  thelead- 
ership  of  lord  William  Murray,  sustained  great  privations,  having^ 
been  blockaded  on  the  island  by  the  government  vessels.  The  Mas- 
ter of  Sinclair,  who  seldom  indulges  in  panegyric,  pays  atribute.to 
the  heroism  of  this  fourth  son  of  the  duke  of  Athol, — "the  school- 
boy "  who  kept  his  men  together,  and  refused  himself  to  leave  the  is- 
land, till  he  brought  them  all  safely  off.  Mac  Intosh  and  his  little 
army  were  tempted  to  depart  from  the  instructions  of  Mar  to  go  **  on 
south,  to  meet  our  friends  who  are  in  arms  there,"  so  as  to  be 
out  of  Argyle*s  reach  before  he  could  come  up  with  tbtm.    They 
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retdtved^  on  the  contrary,  to  attack  Edinburgh  before  Argylc  could 
be  there  to  defend  it  But  the  delay  of  a  day  in  their  western 
march  afforded  time  to  the  civic  authorities  to  summon  the  duke 
from  Stirling ;  and  he  was  at  Edinburgh  with  five  hundred  horse, 
as  the  foot  soldiers  of  Mac  Intosh  arrived.  They  found  no  sup- 
porters waiting  for  them  in  arms ;  and  they  marched  to  Leith, 
which  town  they  entered  without  resistance ;  and  then  posted 
themselves  in  the  remains  of  the  citadel,  built  by  Cromwell,  but 
demolished  at  the  Restoration.  Here,  having  seized  some  cannon 
and  ammunition  from  vessels  in  the  harbour,  they  were  enabled  to 
show  so  firm  an  attitude,  that  Arg>le,  having  no  artillery,  thought  it 
imprudent  to  attack  them.  After  Imving  held  Leith  for  two  days, 
the  insurgents,  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  marched  at  the  lowest 
ebb  of  the  tide,  along  the  sands  beyond  Musselburgh ;  and  they 
reached  Seton  House,  the  castellated  mansion  of  the  earl  of  Win- 
ton,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  .  6th.  Here  they  remained  safely 
till  the  19th ;  for  Argyle  had  hurried  back  to  Stirling,  on  receiving 
intelligence  that  Mar's  army  was  moving  southward.  The  move- 
ment of  Mar  was  a  judicious  feint  to  avert  the  attack  that  would 
probably  have  been  fatal  to  the  band  of  Mac  Intosh. 

The  march  of  these  Highkmders  to  the  south  of  Scotland,  and 
onward  to  Preston,  has  been  minutely  described  by  one  who  desert' 
ed  their  cause  and  gave  testimony  against  his  confederates,  but 
whose  narrative  is  full  of  tho.se  curious  details  whidi  personal 
observation  can  alone  supply.*  On  the  first  day  of  their  march 
they  reached  Longformachus.  On  the  2nd  day,  at  Dunse,  they 
proclaimed  king  James,  the  Highlanders  being  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle.  On  arriving  at  Kelso,  on  the  22nd,  they  were  met,  accord- 
ing to  appointment,  by  a  body  of  horsemen  from  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  Northumbrians.  The  Scots  were  under  the  command 
of  lord  Kenmure ;  the  English  under  that  of  Mr.  Forster.  These 
leaders  were  chosen  as  being  Protestants,  to  counteract  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  this  was  a  Roman  Catholic  insurrection.  The 
number  of  the  English  did  not  exceed  three  hundred.  Having 
crossed  the  deep  and  rapid  Tweed,  they  entered  the  town ;  and  the 
Highlanders  soon  joined  them  from  the  Scottish  side,  "  with  their 
bag-pipes  playing,  led  by  old  Mac  Intosh  ;  but  they  made  a  very 
indifferent  figure ;  for  the  rain  and  their  long  marches  had  extreme- 
ly fatigued  them,  though  their  old  brigadier,  who  marched  at  the 
bead  of  them,  appeared  very  well." f    Amongst  the  English  was 

•  "  The  History  of  the  late  Rebellion,  &c.    By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robert  Patten,  former-^ 
ly^chaplain  toMr.  Fonter.'^  adedit.,  1717.  r.         , ,    i     (^t^iMt^ 
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lord  Derwentwater,  who,  with  many  friends,  and  all  his  servants, 
"  mounted,  some  upon  his  coach-horses,  and  others  upon  very  good 
useful  horses,  and  all  very  well  armed,"  had  united  his  fortunes, 
and  given  the  countenance  of  his  excellent  character,  to  this  feeble 
attempt  to  overthrow  a  strong  government.  On  Sunday,  the  23rd, 
the  reverend  Mr.  Patten  was  directed  to  preach  "  at  the  great  kirk 
of  Kelso," — the  grand  old  Norman  abbey  church.  Protestants 
and  Papists  both  attended  the  service  ;  and  the  chaplain  pays  his 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  decency  and  reverence  with  which  the 
common  Highlanders  behaved.  A  Presbyterian  clergyman  preach- 
ed in  the  afternoon.  On  the  Monday,  king  James  was  proclaimed, 
"  with  colours  flying,  drums  beating,  and  bag-pipes  playing ;  "  and 
a  long  document  was  read,  entitled  "  Manifesto  by  the  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  others,  who  dutifully  appear  at  this  time  in  assert- 
ing the  undoubted  right  of  their  lawful  sovereign,  James  VIII., 
by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  Scotland,  England,  France;  and  Ire- 
land, Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.,  and  for  relieving  this,  his  ancient 
kingdom,  from  the  oppressions  and  grievances  it  lies  under."  The 
evils  of  the  Union  were  dwelt  upon  in  this  manifesto.  It  talked 
about  the  preservation  of  laws,  liberties,  and  property,  with  freedom 
from  foreign  domination ;  and  it  inferred  that  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  would  be  the  best  security  for  the  Protestant  religion. 
Never  were  words  more  unmeaningly  used,  to  cover  the  one  design 
which  was  clearly  enough  expressed  in  the  text  which  Mr.  Patten 
chose  for  his  sermon  :  "  The  right  of  the  first-born  is  his.'*  And 
so  the  borderers  who  stood  armed  in  the  market-place  at  Kelso 
shouted  "  No  Union  !  No  malt-tax  !  No  salt-tax ! "  and  the  poor 
Highlanders  probably  wondered  how  nobly  the  English  gentlemen 
who  were  assembled  with  their  fiery  racers  and  hunters,  and  were 
surrounded  by  their  liveried  servants,  would  be  able  to  reward 
them  for  having  left  their  native  hills  to  engage  in  a  cause  of  which 
nothing  was  said  that  they  could  comprehend.  The  insurgents 
lingered  at  Kelso  for  five  days ;  and  the  little  army  of  about  four- 
teen hundred  men  moved  forward.  They  at  last  moved,  after 
much  debate  whether  they  should  march  to  the  west  of  Scotland, 
and  attack  Dumfries  and  Glasgow;  or  return  northward,  and  give 
battle  to  general  Carpenter,  who  was  following  them,  as  they  knew; 
or  go  boldly  into  England,  where  they  were  assured  twenty  thou- 
sand men  of  Lancashire  would  join  them.  This  plan  was  at  last 
resolved  upon ;  and  the  march  was  commenced  to  Jedburgh,  and 
thence  to  Hawick.  Here  the  Highlanders  resisted  the  decision  to 
cross  the  Border.  They  separated  themselves,  and  went  to  the  top 
of  a  rising  ground;  there  resting  their  arms,  and  declaring  that 
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**  fkey  would  fight  if  they  would  lead  them  on  to  the  enemy,  but 
they  would  not  go  to  England."  Lord  Winton  had  told  them,  that 
if  they  went  to  England,  they  would  be  all  cut  in  pieces,  or  sold  for 
slaves.  They,  however,  agreed  to  keep  together  as  long  as  they 
stayed  in  Scotland.  As  the  little  army  advanced  in  a  westerly 
direction  along  the  border,  their  discontent  became  more  manifest. 
They  were  threatened  by  their  southern  allies,  whom  they  appeared 
more  ready  to  fight  than  to  obey.  They  were  tempted  by  the  offer 
of  sixpence  a  day — a  promise  to  them  of  fabulous  wealth.  But  five 
hundred  of  the  obstinate  mountaineers  went  off,  and  dispersed 
themselves  in  the  hills  and  moors,  in  the  hope  to  reach  sooner  or 
later,  their  distant  homes.  On  the  31st  of  October,  the  diminished 
forces  had  reached  Longtown.  When  they  were  on  English 
ground,  the  coranumd  of  the  whole  band  was  assumed  by  Mr. 
Forster,  who  held  his  commission  from  the  earl  of  Mar. 

The  insurgent  force,  although  under  imperfect  discipline,  and 
irregularly  armed,  was  so  formidable  in  its  appearance,  that  fifteen 
thousand  of  ihc  passe  corns' fa/usy  called  out  to  oppose  them,  fled  in 
terror  at  their  approach  to  Penrith.  Of  this  valiant  body  lord 
Lonsdale  and  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  were  the  chief  leaders.  Pat- 
ten, with  a  covert  sarcasm,  says  that  many  blamed  lord  Lonsdale 
for  his  retreat ;  but  those  who  knew  how  unprepared  with  arms 
and  stores  the  multitude  was,  justly  commended  his  wise  conduct. 
At  Penrith  king  James  was  proclaimed  ;  and  the  Highlanders  had 
the  comfort  of  finding  abundant  good  cheer  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  English  whom  they  had  scared  away.  They  con- 
ducted themselves  with  civility  towards  the  inhabitants,  who  gazed 
with  wonder,  not  unmixed  with  fear,  upon  the  brigadier,  who 
**  looked  with  a  grim  countenance  "  as  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his 
strangely  accoutred  men.  Reaching  Lancaster  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, they  were  welcomed  by  Roman  Catholic  families ;  and  it  is 
recorded  that  **  the  gentlemen  soldiers  dressed  and  trimmed  them- 
selves up  in  their  best  clothes,  for  to  drink  a  dish  of  tea  with  the 
ladies  of  this  town.''  *  Lancaster,  with  its  castle,  offered  a  strong 
position  for  defence ;  but,  says  Patten,  "  our  infatuations  were  not 
yet  over."  Having  halted  for  two  days,  they  marched  on  to  Pres- 
ton, through  roads  which  long  after  were  described  as  the  wor!<t 
in  England.  This  town  obtained  its  name  of  "  proud  Preston,"  as 
being  a  ^vourite  residence  of  the  rich  Catholic  families.  Two 
troops  of  dragoons  quartered  here  moved  off  on  the  approach  of 
tiie  rebels.  It  seemed  to  them  as  if  England  could  offer  no  resist- 
ance to  their  march.    At  Preston  they  were  joined  by^ji^^i^^^f^^f^ 

*  **  LoncMhira  Memorials,'*  quoted  in  Burton. 
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Catholic  gentry,  with  th«ir  tenants  and  servioit^  Althoi^  thh 
accession  of  strengtli  fell  far  short  of  their  expectation  of  a  gcn> 
eral  rising  in  the  northern  counties,  the  insurgents  were  full  of 
confidence.  They  abandoned  themselves  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
hour  as  if  no  danger  were  at  hand.  **  The  ladies  in  this  town," 
writes  one  Peter  Clark,  "are  so  very  beautiful,  and  so  richly  at- 
tired, that  the  gentlemen  soldiers,  from  Wednesday  to  Saturday, 
minded  nothing  but  courting  and  feasting."  Mr.  Forster,  the  com* 
mander  of  the  rebel  forces,  seems  to  have  been  wholly  unequal  to 
the  duty  he  had  assumed.  He  relied  upon  tUe  sanguine  assurances 
of  the  Lancashire  Jacobites  that  no  force  could  approach  Preston 
on  the  English  side.  He  was  contented  to  have  intelligence  oi 
general  Carpenter's  movements  in  his  advance  from  Scotland; 
On  the  night  of  Friday,  the  nth  of  Norember,  the  news  came  that 
a  force  under  general  Wills  was  marching  from  Wigan  upon  Pres- 
ton. A  council  of  war  was  immediately  held,  but  without  the  chief 
in  command,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  received  *'  some  damage  at  a 
convivial  entertainment,"  so  that  it  became  necessary  he  should 
retire  to  bed.  The  orders  given  by  this  council  Were  counter- 
manded by  Forster  the  next  morning.  He  went  forth  to  look  upon 
the  enemy  when  he  could  no  longer  doubt  of  their  approach.  At 
the  bridge  over  the  Ribble,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town, 
Forster  had  stationed  a  small  detachment ;  but  it  was  soon  with*, 
drawn  by  him ;  and  the  road  to  Preston  from  the  soath  was  left 
open  instead  of  being  resolutely  defended.  Patten  says  that  gen- 
eral Wills  expected  that  the  rebels  would  have  made  a  stand  at  the 
bridge,  which  they  might  have  barricaded  j  and  he  therefore  ad- 
vanced cautiously  through  the  deep  and  narrow  lane  which  led 
from  the  bridge.  This  lane  was  the  place  where  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  resisted  in  an  uncommon  manner,  according  to  Patten's  nana* 
tive,  by  the  king's  forces  in  1648,  "who,  from  the  height,  rolled 
down  upon  him  and  his  men,  when  they,  had  entered  the  lane,  huge 
large  mill-stones."  Cromwell  makes  no  mention  (d  this  incident  in 
his  despatch  of  the  20th  of  August ;  but  he  describes  the  place  as 
"  a  lane,  very  deep  and  ill,  up  to  the  enemy's  army^  and  leading  to 
the  town."  In  this  lane,  and  on  either  side,  Cromwell  was  fighting- 
for  four  hours,  in  wliat  he  calls  "a  hedge  dispute,"  before  he 
"  charged  the  enemy  in  the  town  and  cleared  the  streets."  ♦  Along 
this  famous  lane  Wilis  advanced  cautiously.  He  began  to  think 
that  the  rebels  had  quitted  the  town  ;  but  when  he  entered  the  street,* 
he  found  that  barricades  had  been  thrown^  upy  which:  presented  9 
fonnidable  defence.   Two  of  his  dragoonsihairing  beeirshotlmiirs«]iV( 
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ttons  to  surrender  was  required ;  and  an  attack  was  immediately 
made  on  the  barrier  of  the  street,  near  the  church,  which  led  to  the 
Wigan  road.  Macintosh  here  commanded.  A  hundred  and  twenty 
of  the  king's  troops  fell  in  a  few  minutes  from  the  deadly  aim  of 
the  Highland  marksmen.  But  other  entrances  to  the  town  by  bye^ 
lanes  were  soon  occupied  by  the  besiegers ;  and  they  possessed 
themselves  of  two  houses  which  became  strong  positions.  Three 
other  barriers  were  the  scenes  of  sharp  conflicts.  Houses  set  on 
fire  burnt  on  through  the  night,  whilst  the  unceasing  sound  of 
musketry  proclaimed  how  deadly  was  the  struggle.  The  insurgents 
who  had  marched  from  Scotland  held  their  ground  bravely ;  but 
many  of  the  new  recruits  took  the  opportunity  of  making  their 
escape  from  such  perilous  strifes,  over  an  unguarded  ford  of  the 
Ribble. 

The  morning  of  Sunday,  the  13th,  brought  to  the  rebel  army  the 
sad  conviction  that  the  game  was  nearly  played  out.  General  Car- 
penter had  reached  Preston  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  cav- 
alry; and  Ae  town  was  effectually  surrounded  on  every  side. 
Carpenter,  though  of  superior  rank,  did  not  supersede  Wills  in  his 
command.  The  Highlanders  wished  to  make  a  daring  attempt  to 
cut  their  way  through  the  king's  forces.  Forster  and  the  English 
made  an  effort  to  obtain  favourable  terms  of  surrender.  In  the 
subsequent  trials  of  some  of  the  unfortunate  leaders  of  this  insur- 
rection, general  Willis  deposed,  and  his  deposition  was  fully  con- 
firmed by  other  officers,  that  colonel  Oxburgh,  an  Irishman,  having 
been  deputed  by  Mr.  Forster,  offered  that  the  besieged  should  lay 
down  their  arms,  on  condition  of  being  received  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and  recommended  to  the  royal  mercy.  Wills  replied  that  he 
would  not  treat  with  rebels.  AU  that  he  would  do  for  them  was, 
that  if  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  prisoners  at  dis- 
cretion, he  would  prevent  the  soldiers  cutting  them  in  pieces,  till 
he  had  further  orders.  Other  negotiators  came  to  the  general ;  and 
the  surrender  was  finally  postponed  to  the  next  morning.  But  no 
promise  of  applying  for  the  royal  mercy  could  be  obtained  from 
Wills.  Oxburgh,  who  forfeited  his  own  life,  declared  upon  the 
scaffold  that  the  general  said,  "  You  cannot  better  entitle  yourselves 
to  that  clemency  than  by  surrendering  yourselves  prisoners  at  dis- 
cretion." There  were,  of  course,  two  modes  of  interpreting  such 
a  loose  dechration.  About  fifteen  hundred  of  the  rebels  surren- 
dered, two  thirds  of  whom  were  Scotch.  Amonjrst  the  prisoners 
were  eight  noblemen.  The  number  of  the  insurgent  forces  who 
escaped  from  Preston  must  have  been  considerable.  The  English 
troop0  matched  hito  th^  town.    The  Highlanders  were  drarwn  up 
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in  the  market-place,  and  were  finally  put  into  the  church,  *^  where,* 
says  Patten,  **they  continued  about  a  month,  the  townspeople 
being  obliged  to  find  them  water  and  bread ;  whilst  they  took  what 
care  of  themselves  tliey  could,  unripping  all  the  linings  from  the 
seats  or  pews,  and  making  thereof  breeches  and  hose  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  extremity  of  the  weather."  Some  of  the  com- 
mon men  were  subsequently  tried,  and,  being  found  guihy,  were 
executed  or  transported.  Officers  who  had  held  commissions  in 
the  royal  forces  were  summarily  convicted  by  courts-martial,  and 
were  shot.  The  noblemen  and  other  leaders  were  marched  under 
strong  guard  to  London.  Patten  relates  that,  ^  setting  forward 
from  Highgate^  we  were  met  by  such  numbers  of  people  that  it  is 
scarce  conceivable  to  express,  who  with  '  Long  live  king  George,' 
and  *  Down  with  the  Pretender,*  ushered  us  throughout  to  our  ser^ 
eral  apartments. 

Whilst  the  English  insurrection  thus  came  to  an  end  at  Preston, 
important  events  were  taking  place  in  Scotland.  The  government, 
partly  through  the  politic  adhesion  of  Simon  Fraser,  who  claimed 
to  be  lord  Lovat,  obtained  possession  of  Inverness.  At  the  same 
time  the  earl  of  Mar  marched  southwards  from  his  camp  to  Perth, 
and  Argyle  led  his  forces  northwards.  The  Master  of  Sinclair 
represents  the  movements  of  Mar  as  indecisive,  and  deficient  in 
military  organization ; — that  he  encumbered  his  army  with  cannon 
without  having  powder  or  ball ;  and  being  prevented  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy  from  passing  the  Forth  at  Stirling,  was  wholly 
ignorant  where  the  river  was  fordable  at  this  winter  season.  ^  I 
never  heard,"  he  says,  of  any  man  in  our  army  who  knew  anythiog 
of  these  fords  except  Rob  Roy ;  who,  they  themselves  said,  they 
could  not  trust"*  On  the  12th  of  November,  the  Master  of  Sin* 
clair,  with  three  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  Highland  clans,  were  in  advance  of  Mar,  whose  quarters  were 
at  Ardoch.  They  were  marching  upon  Dunblane,  when  the  wife 
of  a  Jacobite  laird  sent  a  lame  boy  as  messenger  to  say  that  Argyle 
was  already  there.  The  van  ceased  their  advance ;  the  rear 
formed  a  junction  with  them ;  and  the  whole  army  passed  the 
night  in  a  very  narrow  hollow  of  the  hill  near  the  Sheriffmuir—so 
called,  as  being  the  old  place  of  meeting  for  the  militia  of  the 
sheriffdom  of  Monteith.  **  All  the  night  did  our  army  lie  in  that 
small  circumference;  and  I  believe  eight  thousand  men,  for  we 
were  about  that  number,  were  never  packed  up  so  close  together 
since  the  invention  of  gunpowder."  f  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
13th  the  insurgents  drew  out  of  their  confined  quarters,  and 
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formed,  in  two  lines,  above  the  hollow  where  they  had  passed  the 
night  From  the  elevated  ground  Mar  saw  some  officers  at  a 
short  distance  examining  his  position.  Argyle,  who  was  now  at 
the  head  of  four  thousand  seasoned  troops,  was  looking  upon  the 
irregular  forces,  twice  in  number,  that  he  was  preparing  to  encoun- 
ter. He  had  pre-arranged  that  he  would  endeavour  to  bring  the 
rebels  to  battle  upon  the  Sheriffmuir.  It  was  a  very  peculiar  bat- 
tle-ground— "  a  broad  eminence,  which  is  formed  by  a  spur  of  the 
Ochils,  but  swells  so  gently  that  at  a  distance  it  seems  an  elevated 
plain  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  It  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  a  regular  curve,  pre- 
senting in  all  parts  a  segment  of  a  sphere,  or  rather  an  oblate 
spheroid.  There  are  no  rapid  declivities  and  no  plains.  Hence, 
in  every  part  of  the  hill,  there  is  a  close  sky-line,  caused  by  the 
immediate  curve ;  and  where  there  is  so  much  of  the  curve  as  will 
reach  a  perpendicular  of  some  eight  feet  between  two  bodies  of 
men,  they  cannot  see  each  other."  ♦  When  Argyle*s  army  was 
known  to  be  at  hand,  there  was  little  question  how  to  act.  When 
there  was  a  doubt  with  some  about  venturing  to  attack,  the  High- 
land chiefs  cried  out "  Fight !  Fight  I "  The  clans  shouted,  toss- 
ing up  their  caps  and  bonnets.  Mar  headed  the  Highlanders  who 
were  to  oppose  the  left  wing  of  the  king's  troops.  He  was  superior 
in  numbers.  The  English  under  general  Witham,  were  terrified 
and  scattered  under  the  rush  of  the  Highlanders ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  were  in  full  retreat  towards  Stirling.  The  attack  of  the 
insurgents  on  the  right  wing,  commanded  by  Argyle,  had  a  totally 
different  result.  The  night  of  frost  had  made  a  morass  hard 
enough  to  bear  a  charge  of  cavalry ;  and  whilst  a  squadron  passing 
over  the  icy  ground  took  the  enemy  in  flank,  Argyle  with  his 
remaining  horse  attacked  their  front.  The  rout  was  here  com- 
plete; though  many  times  in  a  distance  of  three  miles  did  the 
Highlanders  attempt  to  rally.  It  was  a  doubtful  battle.  Argyle 
had  broken  the  left  wing  of  the  rebels,  and  had  driven  them  over 
the  river  Allan.  Mar  had  scattered  the  left  wing  of  the  royal  army, 
and  had  chased  them  to  Corntoun,  a  village  near  Stirling.  Mar 
had  been  the  first  to  return  to  the  battle-field.  He  saw  Argyle 
toiling  along  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  with  his  exhausted 
forces.  "  If  they  had  but  thrown  down  stones,"  writes  sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  a  note  to  Sinclair's  Memoirs,  '<  they  might  have  disordered 
Argyle's  troops."  Mar  determined  to  leave  the  battle-field  to 
Argyle ;  and  then,  whilst  the  wail  of  the  bagpipes  was  heard  m  the 
retreat,  was  uttered,  by  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  the  well-known 
apostrophe,  «  Oh,  for  an  hour  of  Dundee  I "     But  the  ineffectual 
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battle  had  lor  Argyle  all  the  advantages  of  a  gre^  Tiotory*  The 
insurgents  returned  to  Perth  in  numbers  greatly  reduced  by  deser< 
tion.  "  We  were  not  long  in  our  old  quarters,"  writes  the  Master  oi 
Sinclair,  '^  when  the  bad  news  of  our  friends'  nxisfortune  at  Preston 
was  brought  us."  Mar  felt  that  the  time  was  come  when  he  might 
thro-iy;h  a  friend,  ask  if  Argyle  was.  empowered  to  grant  terms. 
Argyle  replied  that  he  would  apply  for  such  powers.  Mar  in  his 
Diary  says  that  no  answer  was  returned  to  Ai^g^^&  application  to 
the  government  in  London. 

It  might  have  been  wise  in  the  government  of  George  I.  to  have 
made  some  demonstration  of  a  conciliatory  policy.  But  the  fear 
of  a  successful  insurrection  in  England  was  overpassed.  The 
affair  of  Preston  had  destroyed  all  the  hopeft  of  the  northern 
Jacobites.  Six  thousand  Dutch  troops  had  landed,  and  were  on 
their  march  to  Scotland.  Other  reinforcements  for  Argyle's  army 
were  constantly  arrivi^  at  Stirling.  In  this  condition  oi  strength 
no  overtures  towards  oblivion  were  likely  to  be  favourably  regarded. 
An  event  now  occurred  which,  if  it  had  be^n  well  timed,  might 
have  rendered  the  struggle  between  the  House  of  Bronswiclc  and 
the  House  of  Stuart  more  equal.  James  Edward  had  sailed  from 
Dunkirk  in  a  small  armed  vessel  and  had  landed  at  Peterhead. 
He  had  only  six  followers^and  proceeding  thiDugh  Aberdeenl  he 
reached  the  camp  at  P^rth  on  the  1 6th  of  January,  1716.  The 
advent  of  the  prince  was  not  so  propitioos^to  his  cause  as  Ihs 
adherents  might  have  expected.  The  Highlanders  gazed  on  a  man 
of  somewhat  feeble  frame  and  of  listless  action.  In  an  account  of 
the  "  Proceedings  at  Perth  "  it  is  said,  '<  We  saw  nothlng^  in  hiiA 
that  looked  like  spirit.  Our  men  began  to  despise  him.  Some 
asked  if  he  could  spea)c»  His  countenance  looked  extremely 
heavy.  He  cared  not  to  come  abroad  among  us  soldiers^  or' to  see 
us  handle  our  arms  or  do  our  exercise.'^  The'  pnm^  whose  ap- 
pearance was  thus  so  disappointing,  took  up  his  residence  at  Scone, 
and  surrounded  himself  with  all  the  etiquette  of  royalty.  He 
issued  proclamations,  one  of  which  commanded  aU  able-bodied 
male  persons  to  repair  to  his  standard ;  another  fixed  the  day  of 
his  coronation  foir  the  23rd  of  January.  Alarm  seems  to  have 
been  felt  at  the  Court  in  London.  Lord  Townshend,  who  may  be 
considered  prime  minister,  was  apprdiensive  that  the  Chevalier 
would  receive  assistance  from  France.  On  the  26th  of  January 
Townshend  wrote  thus  to  Horace  Walpole,  the  English  minister  at 
the  Hague :  "  The  Pretender  is  now  at  Perth,  and  to  be  crowned 
king  of  Scotland.  This  step  his  friends  here  would  not  have  suf- 
fered him  to  take  in  the  present'  ^Uutioo*  of  affairs,  unless  the 
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r^nt  [of  France]  had  given  strong  assurances  of  assistance. 
They  send  over  in  single  ships,  arms  and  ammunition,  and  officers ; 
and  those  who  are  in  the  secret  of  their  affairs  seem  confident, 
they  shall  be  farther  and  more  openly  assisted  as  soon  as  the  sea- 
son will  permit  For  my  part  I  cannot  think  anything  can  divert 
tlie  regent  from  taking  vigorously  part  with  the  Pretender,  but  a 
strict  onion  amongst  our  old  friends  and  allies,  by  which  he  will 
see,  that  he  cannot  meddle  with  our  affairs  here  without  involving 
France  in  a  new  war  with  all  Europe ;  and  by  the  best  intelligence 
we  have,  the  passion  of  the  French  is  so  strong  in  favour  of  th< 
Pretender,  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  a  new  and  general  war  can 
prevent  their  assisting  our  rebels  here."* 

To  have  relied  upon  that  union  of  strength  w4th  merciful  con- 
ctliation  which  the  ministers  of  George  had  in  their  own  power 
without  regard  to  continental  alliances,  might  have  been  the  best 
conrse  for  defeating  the  hopes  of  the  Pretender.  The  regent  of 
France  was  not  disposed  to  give  the  aid  to  the  Pretender  which 
Townshend  dreaded.  The  open  assistance  did  not  arrive.  Argyle, 
with  his  reinforced  army,  was  moving  northward.  Between  him 
and  Perth  were  villages  in  which  shelter  and  provision  might  be 
obtained ;  and  a  decree  went  forth  from  the  royal  palace  of  Scone, 
by  which  the  military  commanders  of  Mar's  forces  were  ordered  to 
bom  and  destroy  each  village, — houses,  cows,  and  forage.  Six 
happy  abodes  of  a  peaceful  population  were  thus  devastated  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  were  turned  out  in  the  snow  to  perish.  Mar,  in  a 
private  letter,  wrote,  "  We  shall  be  forced  to  bum  and  destroy  a 
good  deal  of  the  country  to  prevent  the  enemy  marching,  which 
goes  very  much  against  the  kkig's  nnnd,  as  it  does  mine  and  more 
of  us ;  but  there's  an  absolute  necessity  for  it."  The  prince  him- 
self wrote  to  Argyle  resjjecting  this  act,  **  It  was  indeed  forced  on 
me  by  the  w)lence  with  whic'i  my  rebellious  subjects  acted  against 
me^  and  what  ttiey  as  the  authors  of  it  must  be  answerable  for — 
not  J."  Mar's  belief  was  that  Argyle's  troops  could  not  march 
when  there  was  no  cover  left ;  for  "  how  they  can  endure  the  cold 
lor  one  night  in  the  fields  I  cannot  conceive ;  and  then  the  roads 
are  so  that  but  one  can  go  abreast."  But  Argyle  did  march, 
ahhoMgh,  it  is  alleged,  with  some  reluctance.  On  the  21st  of  Jan- 
nary,  a  party  of  dragoons  went  forth  to  report  how  far  it  was  prac- 
ticable to  advance  through  a  country  buried  in  snow.  On  the  29th 
the  main  body  moved,  the  peasantry  having  been  pressed  to  clear 
the  roads.  On  the  30th  Argyle  was  at  Auchterarder,  one  of  the 
desolated  villages.    Terror  began  now  to  prevail  amdngst  the  cour- 
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tiers  m  Perth.  James  Edward  attended  a  council  of  war,  and 
manifested  extreme  reluctance  to  compromise  his  personal  safety. 
The  Highlanders  desired  to  place  the  king  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  fight  to  the  death — a  desire  by  no  means  agreeable  to  an  un- 
enterprising man  who  now  saw  before  him  little  else  than  a  pros- 
pect of  more  signal  misfortune  than  had  yet  awaited  him.  On  the 
30th  of  January,  a  day  of  evil  omen,  the  army  was  informed  that  it 
was  determined  to  retreat  from  Perth.  They  crossed  the  Tay  upon 
the  ice ;  and  passing  through  Dundee  reached  Montrose  on  the 
4th  of  February.  Many  of  the  Highlanders  had  previously  dis- 
persed, and  had  sought  the  shelter  of  their  valleys.  In  the  offing 
were  several  French  vessels.  Murmurs  went  through  the  camp 
that  they  were  about  to  be  deserted  by  the  prince  who  had  come 
to  lead  them  to  victory.  Appearances  were  kept  up  by  a  guard  of 
honour  patrolling  round  the  royal  quarters.  But  the  plan  of  es- 
cape had  been  effectually  arranged.  James  Edward  and  the  Earl 
of  Mar  passed  at  night  by  a  lane  to  the  harbour ;  got  into  a  boat 
which  was  in  waiting ;  were  soon  on  board  a  French  ship ;  and 
were  safely  landed  near  Gravelines.  General  Gordon,  who  was 
left  chief  in  command,  went  on  to  Aberdeen  with  an  army  reduced 
to  a  thousand  men.  When  Argyle  entered  Aberdeen  on  the  8th  of 
February  the  whole  insurgent  army  had  melted .  away.  The  un- 
happy prince,  whose  attempt  to  regain  the  throne  of  his  ancestors 
had  thiis  so  signally  failed,  wished  to  do  a  slight  act  of  justice  to 
the  poor  people  who  had  been  ruined  by  what  he  deemed  a  military 
necessity  amongst  rebellious  subjects.  With  the  letter  to  Argyle, 
which  we  have  mentioned,  he  sent  a  sum  of  money,  desiring  ic  to 
be  given  as  a  relief  to  those  whose  homes  he  had  conmianded  to 
be  destroyed. 

The  Parliament  met  on  the  9th  of  January,  1716.  The  Re- 
bellion was  necessarily  the  most  prominent  subject  of  the  king's 
speech.  The  past  successes  were  matter  of  congratulation;  but 
the  danger  was  not  yet  overpast  *'  Our  enemies,"  said  the  king, 
animated  by  some  secret  hopes  of  assistance,  are  still  endeavouring 
to  support  this  desperate  undertaking ;  and  the  Pretender,  as  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  is  landed  in  Scotland.''  Amongst  the  ill 
consequences  of  this  rebellion  was  the  extraordinary  burden  which 
it  must  create.  **  I  take,"  added  his  majesty,  ''this  first  opportunity 
of  declaring,  that  I  will  freely  give  up  all  the  estates  that  shall  be- 
come forfeited  to  the  crown  by  this  rebellion,  to  be  applied  towards 
defraying  the  extraordinary  expense  incurred  on  this  occasion." 
This  incentive  to  a  sweeping  measure  of  attainder  was  scarcely 
necessary  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  majority  in  the  Commons. 
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Not  an  hour  was  lost  in  the  proceedings  which  were  expected  to 
consign  many  victims  to  the  executioner.  Before  the  House  ad- 
journed, Mr.  Lechmere,  in  a  speech  which  is  reported  at  length, 
impeached  James,  earl  of  Derwentwater  of  high  treason.  This 
speech  of  the  Whig  member  is  remarkable  for  its  emphatic  asser- 
tion that  the  punishment  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  was  a 
national  question,  involving  the  great  principle  of  tlie  Act  of  Settle- 
ment as  opposed  to  the  bare  claim  of  hereditary  right.  In  justice 
to  the  king,  as  well  as  the  people,  they  ought  to  take  this  prosecu- 
tion into  their  own  hands.  The  power  of  impeachment,  Mr.  Lech- 
mere said,  was  the  most  valuable  and  useful  privilege  that  belonged 
to  the  body  of  the  Commons;  and  he  maintained  that  no  pardon 
under  the  Great  Seal  cocdd  discharge  a  judgment  obtained  under 
such  an  impeachment.  Six  other  members  severally  impeached 
William  Lord  Widdrington,  William  earl  of  Nithisdale,  George 
earl  of  Winton,  Robert  earl  of  Carnwath,  William  viscount  Ken- 
mure,  and  William  lord  Nairn.  The  Commons  agreed  to  the  im- 
peachments without  any  opposition ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  seven 
members  carried  their  impeachments  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  a  few  days  the  articles  against  the  seven  noblemen 
were  presented  to  the  Peers ;  and  on  the  19th  of  January,  they 
knelt  at  the  bar,  and  each  delivered  his  answer  to  the  charges. 
The  answers  of  all,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  lord  Winton, 
amounted  to  a  plea  of  Guilty.  When  lord  Derwentwater  was 
asked  by  the  Chancellor  if  he  meant  by  his  answer  to  plead  guilty, 
the  reply  was,  "  He  does ;  and  submits  to  the  king's  mercy,  and 
hmnjbly  desires  their  lordship's  intercession  to  his  majesty."  The 
same  supplication  for  mercy,  founded  upon  extenuating  circum- 
stances set  forth  in  their  answers,  was  urged  by  the  five  Scottish 
noblemen  whose  pleas  of  guilty  were  recorded.  On  the  9th  of 
February,  Lord  Derwentwater  and  his  companions  in  misfortune 
were  again  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
ancient  sentence  in  cases  of  high  treason  was  pronounced  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Cowper,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  king  to  act  as 
Lord  High  Steward. 

That  unavoidable  struggle  between  the  advocates  of  an  exem- 
plary punishment  for  the  highest  legal  ofiEence,  and  the  advocates 
for  mercy  towards  mistaken  but  conscientious  political  offenders, 
now  went  on  under  circumstances  of  intense  interest.  The 
ordinary  feelings  of  compassion,  and  the  national  dislike  of  blood- 
shedding,  were  more  than  commonly  excited  when  it  was  known 
that  the  young  countess  of  Derwentwater,  surrounded  by  the 
highest  ladies  of  the  court,  had  obtained  an  audielS^eVf^  the  king, 
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and  implored  pardon  for  her  lord.  It  was  known  too  that  the 
wives  of  the  lords  Nithisdale  and  Nairn,  had  suddenly  appeared  in 
an  antechamber  through  which  king  George  passed,  and  throwing 
themselves  at  his  feet,  had  disturbed  the  phlegmatic  monarch  by 
attempts  to  present  their  petitions.  Lady  Nithisdale  has  described 
this  scene  : — "  I  caught  hold  of  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  that  he  might 
stop  and  hear  me.  He  endeavoured  to  escape  out  of  my  hands ; 
but  I  kept  such  strong  hold,  that  he  dragged  me  upon  my  knees 
from  tlie  middle  of  the  room  to  the  very  door  of  the  drawing-room. 
At  last  one  of  the  blue  ribbands  who  attended  his  Majesty  took 
me  round  the  waist,  whilst  another  >vrested  the  coat  out  of  my 
hands.  The  petition,  which  I  had  endeavoured  to  thrust  into  his 
pocket,  fell  down  in  the  sctiffle,  and  I  almost  fainted  away  through 
grief  and  disappointment."  Walpole,  whose  nature  was  wholly 
opposed  to  severity,  took  the  statesman's  view  that  condign  punish- 
ment in  the  cases  of  these  lords  was  essential  to  the  public  security. 
The  lobbies  of  Parliament  on  the  2i.'.t  of  February  were  filled  with 
high-bom  ladies  who  came  in  a  body  to  petition  the  Lords  and 
Commons.  Many  even  of  the  Whig  members  of  the  Lower  House, 
amongst  whom  was  the  kind-hearted  Richard  Steele, were  advocates 
for  mercy.  Walpole,  to  prevent  these  appeals,  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  ist  of  March,  during  which  interval  the 
executions  were  to  take  place.  Walpole  only  carried  his  rootk)n 
by  a  majority  of  seven.  In  the  House  of  Peers,  upon  a  debate 
whether  tlie  king  could  pardon  those  condemned  under  impeach- 
ment, Nottingham,  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  opposed  the  opinion 
of  his  colleagues.  The  power  of  the  king  to  pardon  was  affirmed; 
and  an  address  to  his  majesty,  to  reprieve  such  of  the  condemned 
lords  as  should  deserve  his  mercy,  was  voted  by  a  small  majority. 
The  ministers  could  not  wholly  resist  such  manifestations.  They 
met  in  council ;  resolved  to  reprieve  tlie  lords  Nairn,  Camwath, 
and  Widdrington  \  but  issued  an  order  for  the  execution  of  the 
lords  Derwentwater,  Kenmure,  and  Nithisdale  on  the  f(^owing 
morning.  On  the  24th  of  February  Derwentwater  and  Kenmure 
suffered  death  on  a  scaffold  erected  on  Tower  HiH.  They  each 
professed  their  remorse  for  having  pleaded  Guilty ;  and  avowed 
dieir conviction  that  James  III.  was  their  rightful  sovereign.  l*he 
chamber  in  the  Tower  in  which  lord  Nithisdale  was  confined  was 
found  vacant  His  escape  had  been  effected  by  the  courageous 
agency  of  his  devoted  wife.  The  relation  of  this  heroic  adventure 
is  contained  in  a  letter  from  lady  Nithisdale  to  her  sister,  after  she 
had  resided  many  years  happily  with  her  husband  in  France.* 
•  Pobluhedm  **TnimGtioiu  of  the  SociMy  oC  Antiqaariet  in  Scotlanl,''  vol.  i.  TIm 
«hief  punges  are  extracted  in  Loud  Mahon*s  History,  vol.  ii.  Appendix. 
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Having  vainly  striven  to  move  the  king  to  receive  her  petitioni  she 
formed  the  resolution  to  attempt  her  lord's  escape.  Seeing  no 
prospect  of  his  pardon,  on  the  night  before  the  morning  appointed 
for  his  execution,  she  went  in  a  coach  to  the  Tower,  accompanied 
by  a  tall  and  slender  lady  of  the  name  of  Morgan,  who,  ia  addition 
to  her  own  clothes,  carried  under  her  riding-hood  a  complete  dress, 
fitted  for  a  tall  and  stout  lady  named  Mills,  about  the  same  size  as 
the  noble  prisoner.  Lady  Nithisdale  took  in  the  slight  Mrs. 
Morgan  to  her  husband,  and  disrobed  her  of  the  clothes  intended 
for  the  portly  Mrs.  Mills.  Mrs.  Morgan  was  then  dismissed,  and 
sliding  out  unnoticed,  sent  up-stairs  the  other  lady,  who  was 
weeping,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  handkerchiel  The 
exchange  of  dress  was  soon  effected  by  Mrs.  Millsi,  who  left  her 
own  clothes  for  the  prisoner ;  and  she  took  her  departure  with  loud 
injunctions  from  lady  Nithisdale  to  "  dear  Mrs.  Catherine,"  who 
was  no  longer  weeping,  to  send  her  ladyship'  *  maid  with  a  dress 
fitted  for  her  to  present  a  petition  that  night.  The  excellent 
manager  then  returned  to  her  lord ;  whitened  and  rouged  his  face  ; 
concealed  his  beard ;  put  on  an  artificial  head-dress,  and  led  him 
out  with  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  the  very  Mrs.  Mills  who  had 
come  in  weeping  and  covering  her  face.  At  the  outer  door  was* 
the  tardy  maidj  who  in  reality  was  an  affectionate  friend  of  lady 
Nithisdale ;  and  by  her  care  was  the  fortanate  prisoner  conducted 
to  a  place  of  security.  The  anxjous  wife  now  returned  to  her 
husband's  chamber;  talked,  as  to  her  lord,  somewhat  loudly; 
imitated  his  voice ;  finally  bade  him  good  night,  so  that  all  might 
hear;  and  then  went  quietly  away.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
this  without  being  apprised  that  lady  Nithisdale  had  previously 
moved  the  compassion  of  the  guards  :  had  given  them  little  pres- 
ents ;  and  was  accustomed  to  pass  to  her  husband  without  much 
notice.  Having  shared  her  husband's  place  of  concealment  in  an 
obscure  lodging  for  a  day  or  two,  the  brave  wife  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  he  got  to  Dover  in  the  disguise  of  a  footman 
to  the  Venetian  amba.ssador,  whose  coach  and  six  was  going  to 
meet  his  brother.  Such  details  as  these  of  the  ingenuity  which 
love  may  prompt  in  the  hour  of  distress,  are  a  welcome  relief  to  the 
consideration  of  the  severe  course  of  penal  infliction,  which  we 
should  be  scarcely  justified  in  describing  as  political  vengeance. 
The  escapes  of  many  of  the  prisoners — amongst  whom  was  lord 
Winton  immediately  after  his  trial,  Mr.  Forster,  and  the  old  brig- 
adier Mac  Intosh — would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  government 
was  not  sorr>'  that  the  stem  necessity  for  the  punishment  of  rebels 
taken  in  arms  should  be  avoided  by  less  direct  jnjj^jg^,  (^^(jfeM^^ 
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the  royal  clemency.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  a  government 
has  much  to  contend  with  in  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  indi- 
viduals. It  might  have  been  thought  that,  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
years,  the  hatreds  of  clanship,  and  the  thirst  for  the  fall  of  political 
enemies  might  have  been  laid  aside.  The  following  record  is  not 
creditable  to- the  character  of  the  duke  of  Argyle.  In  the  Diary  of 
lord  King,  who  was  Lord  Chancellor  in  1725,  is  the  following 
entry: — "June  15,  1725.  A  regency,  where,  among  other  things, 
was  read  a  petition  of  George  lord  Murray,  setting  forth  that  he 
was  but  eighteen  years  old  when  he  went  into  the  rebeUion  ;  that 
he  stands  indicted,  but  was  never  convicted  nor  attainted  ;  praying 
the  king's  mercy  :  which  being  referred  by  the  king  to  the  regency 
for  their  opinions,  we  were  all  of  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  in 
law  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  king's  pardon,  and  that  if  he  pleased 
he  might  do  it  But  it  was  desired  that  there  might  be  a  more 
explicit  opinion,  and  what  we  should  advise  the  king  to  do.  I  said 
I  wished  him  pardoned,  but  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  facts,  and 
therefore  could  only  say  that  if  the  king  thought  fit  to  pardon  him, 
there  was  nothing  in  law  to  obstruct  it;  but  to  advise  either  one 
way  or  other  I  could  not,  because  I  was  not  sufficiently  master  of 
the  facts.  The  archbishop  would  not  advise  anything  in  the  case 
of  blood.  The  duke  of  Argyle  strongly  against  it,  because  this 
man's  treason  was  attended  with  perfidy,  in  deserting  the  king's 
troops  and  running  away  to  the  rebels;  and  if  this  man  were 
pardoned,  others  would  immediately  make  the  same  application. 
Roxburgh,  Walpole,  a  majority  were  for  it ;  so  a  letter  ordered  to 
advise  the  king  to  pardon  him."  • 

The  escapes,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  of  some  of  the  leaders 
in  this  rebellion,  were  very  remarkable  instances  of  boldness  and 
perseverance.  Mac  Intosh,  though  advanced  in  years,  on  the  day 
before  his  trial  was  to  take  place  knocked  down  the  keeper  and 
turnkey  of  Newgate ;  fled  into  the  London  crowds  ;  and  reached  a 
place  of  safety  abroad.  Forster,  by  the  agency  of  his  ser\'ant,  got 
out  of  Newgate  with  the  aid  of  a  false  key,  and  the  master  and  the 
man  had  time  to  get  off,  having  locked  up  the  keeper  in  his  own 
prison.  Winton,  whose  adventurous  life  had  given  him  some  prof- 
itable experiences,  having  lived  with  a  blacksmith  in  France, 
*<  was  very  curious,"  says  Patten,  "  in  working  in  several  handi- 
craft matters."  He  cut  one  of  the  iron  bars  of  his  window  in  the 
Tower  with  some  small  tool  which  he  had  concealed  from  his 
keepers.     Some  humbler  instruments  of  the  insurrection  were  less 

*  Lord  King's  "  Not«s  on  Domestic  and  Foreign  Affairs^"  appended  to  "  Liio  U 
Lochc."  Yol.  ii.  ■  Digitized  by  ^OOg  V<C 
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fortunate.  Many  were  tried  at  Liverpool  who  had  been  taken  at 
Preston.  Some  were  executed,  and  more  banished  to  the  planta- 
tions. A.  large  number  of  Scotch  prisoners  had  been  sent  for  trial 
to  Carlisle ;  but  Scots  of  all  parties  contended  that  this  proceeding 
was  a  breach  of  the  judicial  independence  of  Scotland.  An  Act 
had  been  passed  by  which  the  rebels  might  be  tried  in  other 
English  counties  than  those  in  which  they  were  apprehended. 
The  Scottish  lawyers  maintained  that  this  Act  did  not  apply  to 
prisoners  taken  in  Scotland.  The  trials  at  Carlisle  went  on.  Some 
were  condemned;  others  were  released;  but  no  capital  punish- 
ment was  inflicted.  The  English  judges  did  not  choose  to  incur 
the  responsibility  of  the  possible  misconstruction  of  a  Statute. 
Vol.  v.— 2i 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  Pireteader  i»  Rari&^He  discsmis  Bolf  ngbroke.— The  Septennial  Act^^Tbe  kinc 
leaves  for  Germany.^HiB  foreign  predilections. — Negotiations  at  Hanover  for  a 
French  alliance.— The  king's  Jealousy  of  the  prince  of  Wales.— Lord  Townsliend  dis- 
miited  from  his  office  of  Secretary  of  Stafte.— Arrest  of  (he  SWedish  sunbossador.-^ 
^lipm  in  tfie  Aiinistry.— Stanhope  prime  minister.— Trial  of  the  earl  of  Oxford.— 
The  Quadruple  Alliance, — Oi>cn  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales. 
— Byng's  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet.— Measures  of  toleration  proposed  fey 
Sunhope. — Spanish  expedition  to  Scotland. — Successes  o£  France  and  England  in 
Spain.— Alberoni  disgraced. — Spain  accedes  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance.— The  Peer- 
age Bill. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  fugitive  prince,  who  had  slunk 
away  at  night  from  the  brave  mountaineers  who  would  have  fought 
for  him  to  the  last,  had  landed  on  the  Continent,  king  George  an- 
nounced the  fact  to  Parliament.  Both  Houses  addressed  the  king, 
desiring  that  the  most  effectual  means  should  be  taken  "  towards 
preventing  the  Pretender  from  finding  refuge  or  protection  in  any 
country  in  amity  with  your  majesty."  The  Pretender  himself  took 
the  most  effectual  means  to  quiet  the  alarm  of  the  Whig  politicians. 
On  his  arrival  at  St.  Germains,  incognito ^  he  was  met  by  Boling- 
broke  ;  received  from  his  secretary  the  sound  advice  to  hasten  lo 
his  old  residence  at  Bar-le-duc;  promised  Bolingbroke  that  he 
would  immediately  set  out,  embracing  him  at  their  parting ;  and, 
instead  of  taking  a  journey  to  find  a  safe  asylum,  before  it  was  too 
late,  lingered  in  Paris,  and  sent  to  Bolingbroke,  by  the  hands  of 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  a  dismissal  from  his  service.  James  at  once 
fell  into  the  hands  of  weak  politicians  and  intriguing  priests.  He 
was  politely  refused  admission  to  the  territofy  of  Lorraine  ;  and  he 
finally  settled  in  the  Papal  States — a  locality  precisely  calculated  to 
render  the  Protestant  feeling  of  Great  Britain  more  acute.  Boling- 
broke never  forgot  the  indignity  he  had  received.  He  vowed  that 
never  more  should  his  sword  or  his  pen  he  employed  for  a  Stuart ; 
and  he  kept  his  word  The  character  which  he  drew  of  James  is 
marked  by  the  intensity  of  his  dislike  :  "  He  is  naturally  inclined  to 
believe  the  worst,  which  I  take  to  be  a  certain  mark  of  a  mean 
spirit  and  a  wicked  soul  ....  Prone  to  judge  ill  of  all  mnn- 
kind  he  will  rarely  be  seduced  by  his  credulity,  but  I  never  knew 
a  man  so  capable  of  being  the  bubble  of  his  distrust  and  jealousy/** 

•  Letter  lo  Sir  W.  Wyndham. 
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The  vindlcdre  and  intt^rant  spirit  of  the  Engitsh  legislature 
against  Roman  Catholics  was  again  called  into  action  by  the  Re- 
bellion of  1 71 5.  A  few  days  after  the  execution  of  lord  Der« 
went  water,  whose  adherence  to  the  old  reli^on  and  the  old 
dynasty  cost  him  his  life,  and  bereft  his  fai)iily  of  their  fair  pos** 
sessions,  a  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Lechmere^  "  to  strengthen 
the  Protestant  interest  in  Great  Britain  by  enforcing  the  laws 
I  now  in  being  against  Papists."  One  of'  its  provisions  was  to 
punish  Papists  for  enlisting  itr  the  service  of  the  king.  Al! 
such  securities  for  the  ^otestant  interest  have  happily  jrtcld- 
td  to  the  influence  of  time.  One  important  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  was  mainly  intended  to  avert  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened the  peaceful  continuance  of  the  Hanoverian  succession*,  re- 
mains in  force,  after  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  when  all  such 
apprehensions  have  long  since  passed  away.  Amidst  the  vital 
changes  in  Parliamentary  Representatioa  which  we  have  seen  in 
our  time,  the  Septennial  Act  of  George  I.  has  endured,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  endure,  without  reference  to  the  temporary 
objects  of  its  original  enactment  The  Bill  which  provided  that 
no  Parliament  should  in  future  sit  more  than  three  yeirs,  upon 
which  William  III.  exercised  his  Veto  in  1693,  was  passed  in  the 
year  following.  Before  the  passing  of  this  Triennial  Act  of  the 
6th  of  WilKam  and  Mary,  the  duration  of  Parliament  was  only 
limited  at  the  will  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  or  was  determined  by 
his  death.  The  second  Parliament  of  Charles  1 1,  sat  for  seventeen 
years.  The  preamble  to  the  Septennial  Act,  after  reciting  the 
portion  of  the  Statute  of  William  and  Mary  regarding  the  duration 
of  Parliament,  says,  "  Whereas,  it  hath  been  found  by  experience, 
that  the  said  clause  hath  proved  very  grievous  and  burdensome,  by 
occasioning  much  greater  and  more  continued  expenses,  in  order 
to  elections  of  members  to  serve  in  Parliament,  and  more  violent 
and  lasting  heats  and  animosities  among^the  subjects  of  this  reulm, 
than  were  ever  known  before  the  said  clause  was  enacted ;  and  I  he 
said  provision,  if  it  should  continue,  may  probably,  at  this  juncture, 
when  a  restless  and  Popish  faction  are  designing  and  endeavouring 
to  renew  the  rebellion  within  this  kingdom,  and  an  invasion  froni 
abroad,  be  destructive  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  govern- 
ment"' The  Septennial  Act  was  called  by  Dr.  Priesdey,  "  a  dh-ect 
usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  people  ;  for  by  the  same  authority 
that  one  Parliament  prolonged  their  own  power  to  seven  years^ 
they  might  have  continued  it  to  twice  seven."  Had  the  Parliament 
of  Geo^  {.sfm^ly  ,repealed  the  Triennial  Act.  they  might  have  sat. 
to  the  end  of  his  reign  without  interruption  except  from  the  p1ea» 
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tire  of  the  CrowxL  The  preamble  to  the  Septennial  Act  looks  to 
its  temporary  expediency ;  to  the  evils  that  might  have  beea  pro- 
duced in  the  agitated  state  of  parties— r(when  the  greater  number  of 
Tories  had  become  Jacobites,  as  Bolingbroke  asserts) — if  a  general 
election  were  to  take  place  in  1717.  The  debates  on  this  questioa 
bad  principally  relation  to  the  Septennial  Bill  as  a  permanent  meas- 
ure. It  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  passed  by 
no  very  preponderating  majority.  In  the  Commons  the  proportion- 
ate majority  was  much  greater.  Amongst  the  pe<^le  generally  the 
measure  appears  to  have  excited  very  little  interest,  and  scarcely 
any  opposition ;  there  being  only  petition^  against  it  from  ten 
boroughs,  half  of  these  being  places  of  small  populations,*  and  open 
to  that  corruption  which  made  frequent  elections  occasions  for  dis- 
honest traffic.  During  the  passing  of  the  Bill  lord  Somers  was  in 
his  last  fatal  illness.  His  intellect  was  sufficiently  clear  for  a  short 
time  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  measure  to  lord  Townshend :  '*  I 
think,"  he  said,  "it  will  be  the  greatest  support  possible  to  the 
liberty  of  the  country."  The  great  constitutional  lawyer  died  on  the 
day  the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of  Conunons. 
Speaker  Onslow  often  declared  tha^  tlie  passing  of  the  Septennial 
Bill  formed  the  era  of  the  emancipation  of  the  British  House  cf 
Commons  from  its  former  dependence  on  the  Crown  and  the 
House  of  Lords. t  The  period  would  arrive  when  this  greater 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons  produced  by  the  Septeimial  Act 
would  be  looked  upon  with  jealousy  by  large  portions  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  of  those  beneath  them  in  station ;  and  when  a  prin- 
ciple even  more  democratic  than  that  of  triennial  elections  should 
be  ardently  desired,  as  one  of  the  modes  of  converting  the  member 
of  parliament  into  a  delegate  instead  of  a  representative.  Practical- 
ly, very  few  parliaments  of  recent  times  haye  had  a  septennial  ex- 
istence; and  many  thinking  persons  have  been  disposed  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Hallam,  that  under  the  existing  custom  of  considering  six 
years  as  the  natural  life  of  a  House  of  Commons,  "  the  usual  term 
of  duration  should  be  permitted  to  take  its  course,  except  in  cases 
where  some  great  change  of  national  policy  may  perhaps  justify  its 
abridgment."  Our  constitutional  historian  holds  that  "  the  Crown 
would  often  obtain  a  very  serious  advantage  over  the  House  of 
Commons,  if  it  should  become  an  ordinary  thing  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment for  some  petty  ministerial  interest ;  or  to  divert  some  un- 
palatable resolution."  t  Whilst  the  Septennial  Bill  was  passing 
through  committee  in  the  Commons,  Mr*  J-echmere  desired  to  in- 
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trodttce  a  clause  to  disable  the  holders  of  pensions  during  {Measure 
from  becoming  members  of  either  house  of  Parliament.  This  was 
opposed  as  interfering  with  the  privileges  of  the  Peers.  But  Stan- 
hope, one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  brought  in  a  Bill,  which  pro- 
vided that  no  person  having  a  pension  from  the  Crown  during 
pleasure,  or  for  a  term  of  years^  either  in  his  own  name,  or  in  the 
nime  of  any  person  for  his  benefit,  should  sit  or  vote  in  the  Hoqse 
of  Commons,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for  ^very  day  in 
which  he  should  so  sit  or  vote.  * 

By  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  descendant  of  the  princess -Sophia 
of  Hanover,  who  should  be  called  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, 
was  restricted  from  going  out  of  the  kingdom  without  the  consent 
of  PaHiament.  A  Bill  was  brought  in  to  repeal  that  clause  of  the 
Act ;  and  becoming  law  without  opposition,  the  king  prepared  to 
set  forth  to  his  German  dominions.  Previous  to  his  majesty's 
departure  there  was  a  creation  of  eight  peers.  The  king's  anxiety 
to  visit  Hanover  at  this  juncture  was  extremely  objectionable  to 
bis  responsible  advisers.  But  their  remonstrances  were  useless. 
When  Addison  eulogized  what  he  described  as  the  '^  uniformity  and 
firmness  of  mind  "  of  George  I.,t  he,  of  course,  did  not  recognize 
that  family  characteristic  which  carried  finnness,  too  often,  into 
obstinacy.  **  His  majesty  was  bred  up  from  his  in^ncy  with  a  love 
to  this  our  nation,"  continues  Addison.  He  did  not  speak  of  the 
greater  love  which  the  king,  not  unnaturally,  bore  to  his  own 
hereditary  dominions.  **  By  his  Succeeding  to  the  dukedom  of 
ZcU,*"*  writes  the  political  essayist,  "  he  became  one  of  the  greatest 
princes  of  Germany,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  persons  that 
ever  stood  next  heir  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  The  duchy 
of  Bremen,  and  the  bishopric  of  Osnaburg,  have  considerably 
strengthened  his  interests  in  the  empire,  and  given  a  great  addi- 
tional weight  to  the  Protestant  cause."  Happier  might  it  have  been 
if  this  great  prince  of  Germany*  and  his  successor,  could  have 
mitigated  their  excessive  "  predilection  for  their  native  country, 
which  alone  could  endanger  their  English  throne."  %  There  was 
a  constant  suspicion,  during  their  reigns,  that  continental  allia«ce» 
and  wars  were  in  the;  interests  of  Hanover  rather  than  hi  that  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  although  this  belief  was  in  some  instances 
unjust,  every  minister  had  to  contend  against  the  unpopularity- 
which  it  threw  upon  the  government  Every  minister,  from  Wal- 
pole  to  Chatham,  was,  in  his  turn,  obHged  to  yieW,  however  un- 
willingly, to  the  "uniformity  and  firmness  of  mind  "which  gov* 
emed  the  continental  policy  of  these  princes.    Their  repeated 
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absence^  from  England  were  no  light  interraption  to  the  tranqtiil 
progress  of  English  affah's.  These  absences  became  a  pos- 
itive danger  when  each  of  these  kings  was  known  to  stand  upon  the 
worst  terms  with  his  eldest  son.  Speaking  a  foreign  language, 
surrounded  by  foreign  mistresses  and  favourites,  and  constantly 
cadled  away  to  his  foreign  states,  George  I.  never  ceased  to  be 
regarded  by  the  Bn^ish  people  as  a  foreigner.  He  was  imper- 
fectly aoquahited  with  the  character  of  the  people  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  govern;  and  he  took  no  pains  to  understand 
their  i^asonabl^  wishes,  or  to  conciliate  their  unreasonable  pre- 
judices. The  government  of  the  kingdom  naturally  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  ministers  who  represented  the  stronger  party.  It 
was  fortunate  that  eventually  a  minister  obtained  almost  exclusive 
power,  who  for  many  years  kept  the  nation  quiet,  and  allowed  its 
growing  industry  to  become  the  source  of  great  material  prosperity. 
The  system  of  sir  Robert  WalpoJe  was  little  fitted  to  call  forth  any 
high  political  aspirations;  to  originate  any  great  reforms;  to  widen 
and  deepen  the  foundations  of  freedom  and  toleration.  But  it 
preserved  the  country  from  convulsions,  if  it  failed  to  destroy  the 
bitterness  of  parties.  Walpole  was  neither  tyrannous  nor  unjust. 
He  governed  by  corruption.  In  our  present  improved  view  of  what 
is  owTuption,  when  a  bribe  is  no  longer  termed  **  a  consideration ; " 
but  having  obtained  his  pariiamentary  supremacy  by  unworthy 
methods,  he  did  not  employ  his  venal  instruments  to  trample  upon 
tkt  liberties  of  his  country.  He  laughed  at  the  noisy  patriots  whom 
he  did  not  Jcare  to  buy,  or  was  unable  to  buy ;  but  during  the 
twetity  years  of  his  unassailable  possession  of  power,  amMst  the 
constant  sense  of  danger  from  the  tendency  of  Toryism  to  identify 
itself  with  Jacobitism,  he  proscribed  no  political  enemy.  It  has 
been  truly  said,  **  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  the  minister  who  gave 
to  our  government  that  character  of  lenity  which  it  has  since  gen- 
erally preserved."  •  Before  Walpole  became  the  supreme  director 
of  aSairS)  there  was  much  complication  of  foreign  policy,  which  we 
will  endeavour  to  relate  as  succinctly  as  the  necessary  detsdls  will 
permit 

In  the  springs  of  1716,  defensive  alliances  had  been  concluded 
by  the  British  government  with  the  States-General  and  with  the 
Emperor,  to  operate  in  case  of  aggression  on  either  by  France  or 
other  powers.  The  issue,  however,  of  the  rebellion  of  171 5  had 
entirely  indisposed  the  government  of  the  Regent  of  France  to 
any  rupture  with  England.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  moreover 
aoiiotts  to  procure  tlie  support  of  England  to  l^is  succession  to  the 
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tnmn  of  France,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  a  sickly 
boy.  The  ckum  to  thut  crown  had  been  renounced  by  the  Bour* 
b(m  ksag  of  Spain  ;  but  Philip  V.  might  interpret  that  renunciation 
according  to  the  power  which  he  might  pessess  of  setting  his  agree* 
nent  at  nought  Whilst  George  I.  in&  at  Hanover  this  summer, 
negotiations  were  going  forward  between  Stanhope,  his  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Abb^  Dubois,  the  profligate  but  most  able  servant 
oC  the  Regent  The  English  government  desired  the  expulsion  of 
the  Pretender  from  France  and  its  dependencies ;  and  was  anxious 
to  stipulate  that  a  new  harbour  should  be  abandoned  which  Louis 
XIV.  had  b^un  to  construct  at  Mardyke,  to  serve  the  same  war- 
like purposes  as  Dunkirk,  whkh  had  been  demolished  according 
to  the  terms  o£  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  The  agent  of  the  regent  was 
ready  to  yield  these  points,  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  govern- 
ment oi  king  George»  Thus  the  policy  of  England  and  France 
tended  towards  peace  and  a  more  intimate  alHance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  continental  objects  of  George  h  threatened  to  involve  his 
ishnd  subjects  in  a  war,  in  which  they  would  certainly  not  have 
engaged  had  tbt'ir  king  not  also  been  Elector  of  Hanover.  When 
Charles  XIL  of  Sweden,  in  171 4^  after  those  iive  years  of  seclusion 
at  Bender  whkh  followed:  the  disastrous  day  of  Pultowa,  burst 
upon  Europe  agaiAy  he  fmuid  a  lai:ge  part  of  his  territories  divided 
amoi^  many  raf>aciQU$  neighbours,  with  whom  he  would  have  to 
fight  if  Sweden  were  to  regain  any  semUance  of  her  old  power. 
Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  jn  lyiz^  had  conquered  Schleswig  and 
Holstein,  Bremen .  and  V^rden.  To  strengthen  himself  against 
Charics,  "the  Swedish-iron  hero" — as  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  him, — 
Frederick  bartered  away  Bremen  and  Verden  to  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  in  1^715,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  01^ 
condition  that  George  should  join  a  coalition  against  Sweden. 
George's  son-in-laW,  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  had  gone  to  war 
that  same  ytar,  with  his  giant  grenadiers,  to  compel  Charles  to  re- 
sign h»  pretensioiis  to  Stettin,  which  Prussia  had  obtained  in  pawn 
for  a  payment  of  saaty  thousand  pounds.  The  northern  war  blazed 
furiously.  ThjB  Elector  of  Hanover  sent  a  British  fleet  into  tlie 
Baltic  to  coerce  Sweden ;  and  with  six  thouaand  Hanoverians  joined 
the  Prussians,  Danes,  and  Russians,  against  **  the  Lion-king.''  At 
Stralsund  Cbaries  made  his  last  effort  He  was  overpowered ;  and 
getting  away  to  Sweden,  meditated  schemes  of  vast  import,  but 
thoroughly  impractiad)le.  Charles  endeavoured  to  gratify  his 
revenge  against  England  iii  stirring  up  another  Jacobite  insurrec* 
iSon.  Northtm  Europe  was  now  still  more  Agitated ;  for  the  Czar  , 
Peter  had  marcbsed  with  his  Muscovites  into  Mecklenburg,  and  was 
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threatening  Denmark.  George  was  for  violent  measures  against 
Russia,  which  his  minister  Stanhope  very  wisely  discountenanced. 
This  smoke  did  not  burst  into  flame.  In  the  conduct  of  the  nego- 
tiation with  France  there  was  adifEerenceof  opinion  between  Stan- 
hope at  Hanover,  and  Townshend  at  home ;  and  thi»,  wiUi  oihcr 
less  dignified  causes,  prodwied  a  partial-breaking-up  of  king 
George's  first  Whig  ministry. 

The  history  of  the  schism  which  drove  Townshend  from  the 
helm  is  given  with  great  minuteness  by  the  excelleRt  descendant 
of  Stanhope  ;  and  with  a  laudable  anxie^  to  acquit  his  ancestor  of 
any  paltry  attempt  to  abuse  the  confidence  of  George  I.,  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  honest  and  able  minister  at  home.*  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  us  to  enter  generally  upon  these  details.  -  One  point, 
however,  connected  with  this  ministerial  change  is  of  importance, 
as  a  characteristic  of  the  domestic  politics  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  who  were  kings  of  Eng- 
land .  From  the  second  y^ar  of  George  I.  may  be  dated  the  mani- 
festation of  that  national  calamity  which  our  country  had  to  endure 
during  three  successive  reigns,— ^the  hattful  exhibition  ci  a  party 
in  opposition  to  the  government  of  the  actual  sovereign  gathering 
round  the  heir  apparent  When  king  George  'set  out  for  Hanover 
in  the  summer  of  1716,  he  v^s  extremely  jealous  of  entrusting, 
during  his  absence,  any  special  power  and  authority  to  the  prince 
of  Wales.  The  king  wished  to  join  others  In  commissioir  with  the 
prince.  To^mshend  opposed  this.  The  king  so  far  pelded  as  to 
appoint  his  son  Guardian  of  the  Realm  and  Lieutenant;  liit  he 
withheld  th^  title  of  Regent  from  him,  and  imposed  several  restric- 
tions upon  his  administrative  power.  The  popularity  which  the 
prince  acquired  during  the  king's  absence  was  looked  u|X)n  with 
fear  and  suspicion  at  Hanover.  He  was  affable  ;  appeared  fond  o£ 
English  customs ;  spoke  our  language  toleraWy  well ;  and  went 
amongst  the  people  in  a  free  and  unreserved  manner.  Party-writers 
began  to  contrast  the  son  with  the  father.  The  prince  was  not 
discreet  in  a  position  where  discretion  was  so  essentiaL  :  He  mani- 
fested an  eagerness  to  open  the  parHament  in  peiipon  during  the 
king's  absence;  whilst  the  king  desired  that  the  pcor<^tion  might 
be  extended,  to  enable  him  to  remain  longer  at  Hanover..  Town- 
shend, in  his  communications  with  Stlahope,  had  pressed  that  the 
king  should  speedily  decide  as  to  his  return ;  intimated  the  princess 
wish  to  open  parliament;  and  suggested  that  in  certain  emergen- 
cies a  larger  discretionary  power  should  be  given  to  the  "  Guardian 
of  the  Realm."    The  king  was  ienraged ;  and  avow^bkjde^ennina- 
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tion  to  dismiss  his  chief  minister  from  his  office  of  Secretary  of 
State.  To  soften  this  dismissal  Townshend  was  offered  the  ofiice 
of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  Secretary  at  first  stoutly 
refused.  His  colleagues  'were  indignant.  Stanhope,  from  Hano- 
ver, tried  to  persuade  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  king's  determination. 
The  Whigs,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Methuen,  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Treasur}',  *'may  possibly  unking  their  master,  or  (uhic  »  I 
do  before  God  think  very  possible)  make  him  abdicate  England; 
but  they  will  certainly  not  force  him  to  make  my  lord  Townshend 
Secretary."  *  When  Townshend  was  removed  from  the  admiiiis- 
tration,  the  public  indignation  was  loudly  expressed.  He  was 
considered  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  cabal  which  looked  ujxjn  Hanover 
as  inone  important  than  England.  He  was  known  to  be  hated  by 
the  rapacious  Mademoiselle  de  Schulenberg,  the  king's  mistres.s, 
who  was  afterwards  created  duchess  ol  Kendal.  George  hastened 
his  return  to  England  ;  and  having  pr*>l>al  ly  been  made  aware  of 
the  danger  be  incurred  in  Ixtakjiig  ^^itll  the  most  imix)rtant  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Whig  party,  expre.s^ed  his  regret  to  Townshend 
for  having  acted  with  precipitation.  The  fallen  minister  was  at 
last  induced  to  accept  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland;  and 
Methuen  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  as  the  colleague  of 
Stanhope.  The,  apparent  renewal  of  the  friendly  relations  of  the 
sovereign  and.  his  ministers  was  not  of  long  duration. 

The  king  oi^ened  tlie  Session  of  Parliament  on  the '20th  of 
February,  1717*  He  announced  that  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  had  been 
concluded  between  Great  Uritain,  France,  and  the  States-General. 
There  yteve  to  be  no  longer  apprehensions  about  Dunkirk  and 
Mardyke;  the  pretender  lyas  to  be  removed  beyond  the  Alps. 
This  Treaty,  concluded  on  the  4th  of  January,  1717,  is  known  as 
"the  Triple  Alliance."  The  king  farthijr  notified  that  he  had 
directed  papers  to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  **  which  contain  a 
certain  account  of  a  projected  invasion."  These  papers  were 
**  Copies  of  letters  which  passed  between  count  Gyllenburg,  the 
barons  Gortz,  Spaar,  and  otlwrs,  relating  to  tlie  design  of  raising 
a  rebellion  in  his  majesty's  dominions,  to  be  supported  by  a  force 
from  Sweden."  The  discovery  of  this  scheme  had  delayed  the 
opening  of  the  Session.  In  October,  son^e  letters  between  baron 
Gortz.  the  bold  and  intriguing  mini.ster  of  Charles  XIL,  and  count 
Gyllenburg^,  the  Swedish  envoy  in  London,  h-^^l  been  intercepted 
and  deciphered  by  the  English  government.  O  \  the  20th  of  Janu- 
ary, Stanhope,  as  Secretary  of  State,  laid  ilie  infotmation  thus 
obtained  before  the  Council;  and  it  was  determju^^^o^jj^s^t^V^ 
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the  extraordinary  measure  of  arresting  the  Swedish  tm^wj,  and  of 
seizing  his  papers.  Gyllenburg,  of  course,  stoutly  resisted ;  and 
pleaded  the  protection  to  which  the  representatives  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments are  entitled  by  the  law  of  nations.  That  law,  however, 
does  not  sanction  an  ambassador  in  being  the  active  instrument  of 
plots  against  the  government  to  which  he  is  accredited.  General 
Wade  carried  off  the  contents  of  the  Swede's  escrutoire ;  and  put 
a  guard  over  his  prisoner.  The  contents  of  the  papers  fully  just*, 
fied  the  act  of  the  government  Gortz  had  organizc»d  a  scheme  for 
an  insurrection  in  England,  and  a  simultaneous  invasion  of  Scot* 
land  by  the  king  of  Sweden.  Spain  had  entered  into  the  con- 
federacy. Its  prime  minister,  Alberoni,  had  remitted  a  milltoa  of 
French  livres  to  Spaar,  the  Swedish  envoy  in  Paris,  td  set  the 
forces  of  Charles  XII.  in  motion.  The  Pretender  had  offered 
sixty  thousand  pounds  for  the  same  object.  The  whole  affair  ex^ 
ploded  upon  the  arrest  of  Gyllenburg.  The  king  of  Sweden  did 
not  disown  the  acts  of  his  ministers,  neither  did  he  own  them ;  but 
he  ordered  the  British  resident  at  his  court  to  be  put  under  arrest. 
Apprehensions  of  danger  from  Sweden  were  still  professed  by  tho 
English  ministry ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  April,  Stanhope  delivered  to 
the  Commons  a  royal  message,  askmg  for  an  additional  supply, 
'*  not  only  to  secure  his  majesty's  kingdoms  against  the  present 
dangers  with  which  they  are  threatened  from  Sweden,  but  likewi^ 
to  prevefit  as  far  as  possible  the  like  apprehensions  for  the  future." 
In  the  debate  which  ensued,  strong  objections  were  made  to  the 
proposition.  "It  must  needs  be  very  surprising  to  the  whole 
world,"  said  one  member,  "  that  a  nation,  not  long  ago  the  terror 
of  France  and  Spain,  should  now  seem  to  fear  so  incoustderable 
an  enemy  as  Sweden."  The  motion  for  a  Supply  was  only  carried 
by  a  majority  of  four  votes.  It  was  opposed  by  many  of  the  Whigs, 
and  coldly  supported  by  others.  Walpole,  to  whom  the  House 
looked  up  on  all  financial  questions,  spoke  indeed  in  favour  of  the 
motion,  but  with  a  reserve  that  was  more  significant  than  censure. 
It  was  dear  that  the  most  Important  of  the  Whig  leaders  were 
jealous  of  the  influence  of  Sunderland,  who  was  now  held  to  be  the 
king's  chief  adviser.  The  result  of  this  debate  was  that  the  same 
evening  Townshend  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland :  and  that,  the  next  morning,  Robert  Walpole 
rejrfgned — firm  in  h!s  resistance  to  the  entreaties  of  the  king  to 
keep  the  seals  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Other  resignations 
followed,  including  that  of  Methuen.  Stanhope  now  hecahie  the 
head  of  the  government ;  Sunderiand  and  AcWf^on  \vere  artnojnted 
Secretaries  of  State ;  and  Jamea  Ccaggs  Secretary  at  WajP 
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Robert  Hwley,  earl  of  Oxford,  having  bceti  two  years  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower,  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords,  praying 
that  his  confinement  might  not  be  prolonged.  The  day  of  his 
trial  was  therefore  fixed  for  the  24th  of  June.  The  Peers  were 
assembled  in  Westminster  Hall ;  the  Commons  were  in  attendance 
as  prosecutors  ;  the  prisoner  stood  at  the  bar  with  the  axe  by  his 
side ;  one  of  the  managers  opened  the  first  article  of  impeachment 
regarding  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Lord  Harcourt,  the  ex-chancellor, 
then  moved  that  the  Peers  should  retire  to  their  own  House ;  and 
he  there  proposed  a  resolution,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
thirt}'-two,  "  that  no  evidence  should  be  received  on  the  charges 
for  misdemeanour  till  the  charges  for  high  treason  were  disposed 
of."  It  was  known  that  the  evidence  was  insufficient  to  convict 
Oxford  of  the  crime  that  would  have  affected  his  life  and  estate. 
The  Commons  were  indignant  at  this  proceedmg  of  tlie  Peers, 
•  which  it  is  affirmed  was  suggested  by  WaliX)le ;  and  they  refused  to 
comply  with  it,  regarding  it  as  an  infringement  of  their  privileges. 
The  Lords  persevered  ;  and  named  the  ist  of  July  as  the  day  when 
the  trial  should  proceed  according  to  the  principle  they  had  laid 
down.  The  Commons  resolved  that,  justice  being  denied  to  the 
nation,  they  would  abandon  the  prosecution.  The  defeat  of  the 
government  was  no  doubt  fortunate.  Oxford  was  acquitted,  as  no 
prosecutor  had  appeared.  The  multitude  cheered,  and  the  nation 
generally,  as  well  as  the  Tories,  was  not  displeased  that  there 
should  be  some  oblivion  of  political  offences.  The  Session  of 
Parliament  was  concluded  by  an  Act  of  Grace,  from  which  Oxford 
and  Prior  were  excluded  ;  but  which  released  from  prison  the  lords 
Carnwath,  Widdrington,  and  Nairn,  and  others,  wIk)  were  under 
sentence  of  death,  or  in  confinement,  for  their  participation  in  the 
Rebellion  of  171 5. 

The  period  during  which  Stanhope  had  the  chief  administration 
off  affairs,  from  171 7  to  his  death  in  172 1,  was  a  period  of  extraordi- 
nary  excitement  in  the  complicated  policy  of  various  European 
States,  and  of  momentous  embarrassment  in  the  financial  operations 
of  the  English  people  and  the  English  government.  1 1  is  difficult  to 
describe  our  foreign  relations  in  a  brief  narrative  ;  and  it  would  not 
be  very  interesting  to  relate  the  events  connected  with  them  in  any 
lengthened  detaiL  The  whole  course  of  these  events  is  calculated 
to  show  how,  in  many  cases,  those  territorial  arrangements  which 
appear  to  have  been  finally  settled  by  Treaties,  are  suddenly  broken 
dp  by  unforeseen  combinations  ;  how  the  restless  ambition  of 
pvinoes  and  mint^teiB,  the  pretensions  of  rival  dynasties,  the  dis- 
Utitlaetioa  of  peoples  iblfted  from  n^ster  to  miuter,  render  whit 
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is  called  the  Balance  of  Power  a  condition  of  things  in  which  those 
who  fancy  they  may  preserve  an  equilibrium,  fall  under  the  necessity 
of  perpetually  throwing  a  weight  into  one  scale,  or  taking  a  weiglit 
out  of  another.  Such  attempts  being  generally  failures,  the  blind- 
folded phantom  of  Justice  terminates  the  abortive  labour  by  throw- 
ing away  the  scales,  and  drawing  the  sword. 

The  chief  instigator  of  the  disputes  which  in  171 7  threatened  to 
involve  Europe  again  in  a  general  war  was  cardinal  Alberoni,  the 
prime  minister  of  Spain.  Philip  V.  had  never  displayed  any  vigour 
of  mind  ;  and  he  was  now  governed  by  liis  queen,  over  whom 
Alberoni  had  an  absolute  control.  Thi?*  remarkable  Italian,  tlic 
son  of  a  labourer,  had  been  in  Spain  with  tlie  duke  de  Vendome 
during  the  war  of  the  Succession.  His  agreeable  qualities  had 
gained  him  tl>e  favour  of  Vend6me  ;  and  he  had  gradually  worked 
his  way  to  the  highest  trust  and  dignity.  When  general  Stanhope 
was  a  prisoner  in  Saragossa  he  became  acquainted  with  Alberoni  < 
and  when  the  same,  general  became  king  George's  Secretary  of 
State,  their  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  a  commercial  treaty 
was  marked  by  a  more  than  usual  manifestation  of  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  minister  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  British 
government.  But  the  emperor  had  never  recognised  Philip  as 
km^  of  Spain.  Under  the  peace  of  Utrecht  lie  held  the  dominions 
in  Italy  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Spain.  In  the  defensive 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  emperor  the  territorial 
guarantee  was  thus  offensive  to  the  court  of  Philip  V,  The  alliance 
with  France  was  still  more  offensive.  The  tojie  of  Alberoni  to- 
wards the  British  government  became  wholly  changed.  He  had 
great  projects  in  view,  which  he.  thought  would  raise  Spain  in  the 
scale  of  nations.  He  prepared  an  armament  at  Barcelona,  whose 
destination  was  wholly  unknown.  In  August,  1717,  a  Spanish  fleet 
ancho.-ed  in  the  bay  of  Cagliari ;  and  eight  or  nine  thousand  troops 
made  a  descent  on  the  island  of  Sardinia,- of  which  they  took  pos- 
session after  a  stout  resistance  from  Spaniards  of  ttie  Austrian 
party.  The  expedition  was  not  merely-  intended  to  .seize  this  bar- 
ren territory.  Spain  had  an  eye  to  Sicily,  which  had  been  ceded 
at  the  peace  to  Victor  Amadeus.  England  interposed,  in  the 
endeavour  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  Negotiations  went 
forward,  without  much  effect ;  Stanhope  having  sent  his  Consio, 
afterwards  earl  of  Harrington,  as  ambassador  to  Spain.  The 
Regent  of  France  also  sent  his  ambassador.  But  the  bold  and 
crafty  Alberoni  wanted  only  to  gain  time,  and  he  made  the  most 
extensive  preparations  for  war  upon  a  great  scale.  Spain,  directed 
by  the  energy  of  this  advcntwrer,  threw  off  her  ftccosttmied  letkaixy^ 
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In  a  year  or  two  he  bad  set  in  motion  every  instrument  of  intrigue 
against  France  and  England.  The  Turks  had  been  totally  de- 
feated by  prince  Eugene  at  the  great  battle  of  Peterwaradin.  Al- 
beroni  urged  the  Sultan  to  persevere  in  the  war  with  the  Emperor. 
He  had  encouniged  baron  Gortz  in  his  schemes  for  the  invasion 
of  England  by  Sweden.  He  entered  into  correspondence  with 
the  Pretender,  and  proposed  a  Spanish  expedition  to  landin  Brit- 
ain, to  be  commanded  by  James,  or  by  the  duke  of  Ormond.  He 
fomented  insurrecdons  and  conspiracies  in  France*  In  1 71  Sit 
became  evident  that  the  British  government  must  {U-epare  for  war^ 
like  operations  ;  and  give  up  its  attempts  at  mediation.  Alberoni, 
whose  vanity  made  him  presumptuous,  but  whose  acuteness  gave 
him  signal  advantages  over  ordinary  politicians,  must  have  ofiered 
many  a  rude  shock  to  the  complacency  of  diplomatic  routine.  The 
English  negotiators  had  to  attempt  the  difficult  task  of  reconciling 
the  conflicting  interests  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Bourbon  king  of 
Spain.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  failed  In  placing  the  peace  of 
Europe  on  a  durable  foundation.  There  must  be  other  territorial 
arrangements,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
of  England,  Holland,  Francer  and  the  Emperor  to  effect.  Ex> 
changes  of  dominion  were  to  be  .made  between  the  rivals  ;  some^ 
thing  gained  and  something  yielded  on  either  side  ;  doubtful  suc- 
cessions guaranteed ;  compensation ;  all  interests  consulted  but  tliat 
trifling  one,  the  welfare  of  those  handed  about  from  potentate  to  po- 
tentate. It  \st  impossible  not  to  feet  a  sort  of  respect  for  the  vain  and 
insolent  Alberoni,  when  he  encountered  with  words  such  as  these 
the  solemn  bargain-makers  whom  the  Engli.sh  cabinet  employed  to 
arrange  articles  of  accommodation  between  the  Austrian  and  Bour- 
bon rivals :    "  You^made  war  to  establish  the  Balance  of  Power ;  and 

you  conduded  a  pieace  witliout  any  balance  whatever There 

are  certain  men  who  would  cut  and  pare  states  and  kingdoms  as 
though  they  were  so  many  Dutch  cheeses."  Thus  treating  their  pro- 
jects of  pacification  with  contempt,  he  went  his  own  way  to  redress 
the  wrongs  of  which  he  complained,  describing  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
as  **  a  treaty  made  by  the  devil,"  and  the  scheme  of  another  Balance 
as  a  monster  which  he  termed  **  a  goat-stag."  He  resolved  for 
war,  es^claiming  "  The  Lord^s  hand  fs  not  shortened." 

With  this  threatened  interruption  to  the  peace  to  Europe,  the 
administration  of  Stanhope,  who  was  now  raised  to  the  peerage, 
bad  to  meet  the  Parliament  which  was  summoned  for  the  2f  st  of 
November.  Just  at  this  time  a  scene  took  place  within  the  walls 
of  St  Jaihes's  Palace,  which  threatened  as  much  embarrassment  to 
the  tranquil  progress  of  the  government  as  any  complication  of  foreign 
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afiEahrs.  The  kh^  and  the  prince  of  Wales  openly  quarrelled.  The 
rapture  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  writing  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  to  the  foreign 
.ministers.  This  official  account  does  not  differ  in  any  material 
point)  from  the  more  lively  narrative  of  Horace  Wa^>ole  :  "  The 
princess  of  Wales  had  been  delivered  of  a  second  son.  The  prince 
had  intended  his  uncle«  the  duke  of  Yoric,  biiifaop  of  Osnaburg, 
should  with  his  majesty  be  god^ther.  Nothing  could  equal  the 
indignation  of  his  rojal  highness  when  the  kii^  named  the  duke 
of  Newcastle  for  second  sponsor,  and  would  heai;  no  other.  The 
christening  took  place  as  usual  in  the  princess's  bed-chamber. 
Lady  Suffolk,  then  in  waiting  as  lady  ol  the  bedchamber,  and  of 
•nost  ftc«iurate  memory,  painted  the  scene  to  me  exactly.  On  one 
side  of  the  bed  stood  the  godfathers  and  godmothers ;  on  the  other 
the  prince^  and  the  princess's  ladies.  No  sooner  bad  the  bishop 
Closed  the  ceremony,  than  the  prince^  crossing  the  feet  of  the  bed 
in  a  rage,  stepped  up  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  aad|  holding  tip 
bis  hand  and  fore^finger  in  a  menacing  attitude,  said,  *  You  are  a 
tascal^  but  1  shall  find  you  ; '  meaning,  in  broken  English,  '  I  shall 
^nd  a  time  to  be  revenged.'  '  What  was  my  astonishment^'  con- 
tinued Lady  Suffolk,  *when  going  to  the  princess's  apartment  next 
nK>rning,  the  yeomen  in  the  guard-chamber  pointed  their  halberds 
at  my  breast,  and  told  me  I  must  not  pass  1  1  urged  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  attend  the  princess.  They  said,  No  matter ;  I  must  not 
pass  that  way.'  "  *  The  prince  of  Wales  had  been  put  under  arrest 
in  his  own  apartment,  into  which  lady  Suffolk  was  forbidden  to 
pass  ;  and  was  finally  commanded  to  leave  the  palace,  which  he  did 
with  the  princess  Caroline  of  Anspach,.  his  sensible  wife.  Then 
was  exliibited  the  unbecoming  spectacle  of  the  heir-apparent  in  <^ 
position  to  the  government  of  his  father ;  of  the  Court  of  Leicester- 
House  In  rivalry  to  the  Court  of  St  James.  The  <iiscarded  mem^ 
bers  of  the  Whig  cabinet  could  at  Leicester-House  lameut^  in 
conamon  with  Tories  and  Jacobites,  over  their  exdusion  from 
power.  Walpole  and  Shippen  could  make  common  cause  as  assail 
ants  of  tlie  existing  government,  however  irreconcileable  tbemselves 
upon  the  principles  upon  which  the  government  should  be  con- 
ducted. The  king,  on  the :  other  hand,  was  surrounded  by  some 
indifHn-eei  and  unscrupulous  adherents.  After  his  maje$ty'$  death, 
queen  Caroline  found  amongst  his  private  papers  a  proposal  from 
tlie  earl  of  Berkeley,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1718^^ — which 
proposal  was  in  the  hand-writing  of  Charles  Stanhope — to  seise 
the  prince  of  Wales»and  ciurty  him  off  to  America.  Geoz|Ee  L 
*  "ReHlaUoBaN  oi  tteOrara  i4  GMie  L  *  U.'* 
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had  too  much  sense  to  adopt  the  kidnapping  project;  but  he 
formed  a  crude  plan  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  that  the  prmce 
should  be  compelled  to  relinquish  his  German  possessions  upon 
coming  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  The  fHends  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  were  alarmed  at  these  proceedmgs ;  and  it  vrti& 
fortunate  that  the  power  which  the  gi*eat  abilities  of  Walpole 
eventually  secured  under  George  I.,  enabled  him  to  use,- for  the 
purpose  of  outward  reconciliation,  the  influence  which  he  had  ob- 
tained over  the  prince  of  Wales  during  his  term  of  Opposition 
politico. 

Into  fightings  arising  out  of  the  squabbles  of  the  Empire  and  of 
Spain— or  rather  out  of  the  squabbles  of  '*  Kaiser  Karl  VI.  and 
Elizabeth  Famese,  termagant  -queen  of  Spain  '*■*  — was  Eng^nd 
precipitated.  When  the  number  of  troops  to  be  maintained  came 
to  be  discussed  in  parliament,  "  downright  Shipjjen  "  said,  that 
some  exj^ressions  of  the  king's  speech  **  seem  rather  calculated 
for  the  meridian  of  Germany  than  of  Great  Britain."  He  add- 
ed, "It  is  the  only  infelicity  of  his  majesty's  reign  that  he 
is  unacquainted  with  our  language  and  constitution;  and  it  is 
therefore  the  more  incumbent  on  his  British  ministers  to  inform 
him,  that  our  government  does  not  j^tand  on  the  same  foundation 
with  his  German  dominions,  which,  by  reason  of  their  situation, 
and  the  nature  of  their  constitution,  are  obliged  to  keep  up  armies 
in  time  of  peace."  f  ^^  these  expressions  Mr.  Shippen  was  sent 
to  the  Tower,  and  there  remained  till  the  prorogation  of  parliament 
in  March.  There  were  interesting  debates  in  both  Houses  on  the 
evident  tendency  to  engage  in  wal*  indicated  by  the  number  of 
troops  to  be  employed ;  but  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  with 
the  ro3ral  expression  of  a-  hope  that  such  Treaties  might  be  con- 
cluded, **  as  will  settle  peace  and  tranquillity  amongst  our  neigh- 
bours." The  hope  was  illusive  ;  and  indeed  was  contrary  to  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Crown,  just  at  the  close  of  the  Session,  pointing  out 
the  necessity  of  an  increase  of  the  navy.  No  specific  object  was 
named  ?  but  Walpole  observed  that  tlie  message  and  the  address 
which  was  voted,  had  the  air  of  a  declaration  of  war  against  Spain. 
On  the  4th  June,  Admiral  Byhg  sailed  fbr  the  Mediterranean,  having 
twenty  ships  of  the  line  under  his  command ;  for  intelligence  had  been 
received  that  an  armament  of  twenty-nine  ships  of  war,  with  trans- 
ports for  thirty-five  thousand  soldiers,  had  sailed  from  Barcelona  with 
sealed  orders.  The  English  prime  minister,  lord  Stanhope,  in  the  de- 
sire to  avert  war,  had  proceeded  tb  Madrid;  and  he  was  fcv^ii  pre- 

•  Carlyle— "  Fricdrich  II."  vol.  i.  p.  499. 

t  "ParliameDtary  Swtory,"  vol.  vU.  col-c^ed  byGoOglc 
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pared  to  give  up  Gibraltar,  which  it  appears  he  thought  "of  no  conse- 
quence." Alberoni,  amidst  pacific  professions,  had  manifested  no 
disposition  to  abate  his  pretensions.  Whilst  Stanhope  was  talking 
of  peace^  the  Spanish  fleet  had  sailed  into  the  bay  of  Solento,  and 
having  landed  a  large  force  npoo,  Sicilian  ground  under  the  mar- 
quis di  Lede,  the  troops  in  a  few  days  had  become  masters  of  Paler- 
mo. The  chief  military  operation  was  the  siege  of  Messina.  On 
the  31st  of  July  the  citadel  was  invested.  On  the  ist  of  August, 
sir  George  Byng's  fleet  was  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  where 
he  took  on  board  two  thousand  German  troops  to  reinforce  the 
Piedmontese  garrison  of  Messina.  The  Sp^ish  fleet  would  have 
been  in  comparative  safety  if  they  had  remained  at  anchor  in  the 
road  of  Messina,  in  line  of  battle,  with  the  batteries  behind  tliem 
that  di  X^de  had  constructed.  The  admirals  chose  to  put  to  sea, 
and  Byng  hurried  after  the  Spaniards,  through  the  straits  of  Faro. 
On  the  nth  of  August  the  £ngKsh  squadron  was  carried  by  a 
breeze  into  the  heart  pf  the  Spanish  fleet,, o£E  Cape  Passero.  Six  of 
their  men  of  war  had  been  separated  from  their  main  body,  aiid  a 
division,  commanded  by  captain  Walton,  was  despatche<l  by  the 
English  admiral  to  intercept  them^  The  battle,  it  is  held,  was  com* 
menced  by  the  Spaniards.  Byng  was  sjuperior  in  force;  aod  the 
Spanish  admirals  acted  without  a  settled  plan.  But.  they  fought 
bravely,  till  the  main  fleet  was  all  taken  or  destroyed.  The  report 
of  captain  Walton  to  his  admiral,  is  the  very  model  of  a  business- 
like despatch  :  ^*  Sir,  we  have  taken  and  destroyed  all  the  Spanish 
ships  which  were  upon  the  coast;  the  number  as  per  margin." 
The  Spanish  fleet  was  thus  swept  away ;  but  Byng,  in  a  letter  to 
di  Lede,  affected  to  consider  this  catastrophe  as  not  necessarily  in- 
volving a  war  between  the  two  nations.  ^lessina  fell  before  the 
Spanish  troops,  at  the  end  of  September ;  and  Byng  again  an- 
chored in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  iV^beroui  did  not  quietly  endure  the 
pacific  mode  in  which  his  fleet  had  been  annihilated.  He  seized 
all  British  vessels  and  goods  in  Spanish  i>orts. 

The  war  smouldered  on  during  two  years  ;  for  an  object  which 
has  been  truly  said,  " cpujd  not  be  excelled  in  insignificance."* 
King  George,  in  opening  Parliament  on  the  nth  of  November, 
announced  that  he  had. concluded  tern^s  a^d  conditions,  of  |>eace 
and  alhance.  bet  ween  the  grea^e^^t  princes,  of  Europe,  but  thatSpain, 
'•having  rejected  all  our  amicable  proposals,  it  became  necessary 
for  our  naval  forces  to  check  their  progress."  •  Walpole  headed  in 
the  Commons  the  opposition  to  an  Address  of  Thanks,  contend- 
ing, that  by  their  giving  sanction  to  the  late  measures,  they  ^*  would 
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screen  ministers,  who,  having  begun  a  war  agsunst  Spain,  would 
now  make  it  the  Parliament's  war."  The  motion  for  an  Addreu 
of  Thanks  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  sixty-one. 

A  domestic  measure  of  real  interest  to  the  nation,  and  honour- 
able to  the  ministry  to  have  proposed,  was  carried  during  this  ses- 
sion, with  some  curtailments  of  its  original  design.  It  was  a  Bill 
for  the  relief  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  entitled  "  a  Bill  for  strength- 
ening the  Protestant  interest  in  these  kingdoms.''  Stanhope  took 
a  liberal  view  of  the  religious  differences  which  had  so  long  agi- 
tated the  nation,  and  he  desired  to  repeal,  not  only  the  Act  against 
Occasional  Conformity,  the  Schism  Act,  and  the  Test  Act,  but  to 
mitigate  the  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  con- 
tended, and  perhaps  prudently,  by  some  of  his  colleagues,  that  by 
aiming  at  too  mudfi  nothing  would  be  accomplished.  The  debates 
were  warm  in  both  Houses;  and  finally,  by  a  majority  of  only 
forty-one,  the  measure  was  passed,  without  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act,  and  without  any  attempt  to  put  the  Roman  Catholics  upon 
a  juster  footing  of  equality,  however  limited,  with  their  fellow-sub- 
jects. 

The  hostility  of  Alberoni  towards  the  government  which  had 
proved  the  most  formidable  enemy  to  his  designs  for  the  extension 
of  the  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  now  assumed  the  somewhat 
dangerous  form  of  an  alliance  with  the  Pretender,  and  a  direct  as- 
sistance to  him  in  another  attempt  at  the  invasion  of  Great  "Britain. 
There  was  no  longer  to  be  hope  for  the  House  of  Stuart  in  the 
rash  designs  of  Charles  of  Swedep.  He  had  fallen  by  a  stray 
bullet — ^probably  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin — in  the  trenches  of 
Frederickshail.  He  no  more  will  terrify  the  world  with  his  volcanic 
outbreaks.  Alberoni  was  to  accomplish,  by  weaving  his  web  of 
intrigue  around  the  persevering  adherents  of  James,  what  his 
brother  intriguer  Gortz  had  failed  to  accomplish*  Upon  the  sister 
of  Charles  XII.  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  there  had  been 
a  political  revolution,  and  the  restless  minister  of  the  late  king  bad 
perished  on  a  scaffold.  Alberoni  had  failed  in  the  issue  of  a  con- 
spiracy which  he  had  stirred  up  against  the  regent  Orleans.  It 
was  effectually  crushed ;  and,  whatever  were  the  private  views  of 
the  Regent,  hi9  lenity  in  this  ^air  was  a  proof  that  he  possessed 
one  of  the  best  attributes  of  power,  **  the  quality  of  mercy."  The 
plot  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Maine  being  clearly  traced  to  the 
schemes  of  the  Spanish  minister,  war  was  declared  by  France 
against  Spain.  There  was  one  great  card  more  to  play.  The  Pre- 
tender was  invited  to  Madrid.  He  safely  reached  that  capital  from 
Italy,  and  was  received  with  signal  honours.  The  duke  of  Ormond^ 
Vol.  V,r-- 
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and  the  earl  Marischal  and  his  brother,  had  ako  passed  from 
France  into  Spain.  An  expedition  had  been  prepared  by  Alberoni, 
which  it  was  originally  intended  that  James  should  lead.  But  it 
was  at  length  arranged  that  Ormond  should  land  in  England ;  that 
lord  Marischal  should  sail  with  some  forces  to  Scotland ;  and  that 
Keith,  his  brother,  should  go  through  France  to  gather  together 
the  Jacobites  who  had  taken  refuge  there.  The  armament  which 
sailed  from  Cadiz,  consisting  of  five  men-of-war,  with  twenty  trans- 
ports, carrying  five  thousand  men,  was  scattered  by  a  great  sto:  .u 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  crews  threw  overboard  the  stands  of 
arms,  the  munitions  of  war,  and  the  horses,  to  Hghten  their  vessels ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  armada  retunjed  to  Spanish  ports,  in  a 
dismantled  condition.  The  earl  Marischal,  with  two  frigates,  car- 
rying about  three  hundred  troops,  proceeded  to  Scotland ;  and  his 
brother,  with  Tullibardine,  Seaforth,  and  a  few  other  noble  refugees^ 
joined  him  in  a  small  vessel.  The  whole  proceedmg  >vas  known 
to  the  British  government,  through  information  furnished  by  the 
Regent  Of  France.  The  adventurers,  with  the  Spanish  soldiers, 
landed  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Alsh,  in  the  month  of  May,  1719. 
The  vessels  returned  to  Spain ;  and  the  Scottish  leaders  were  left 
to  face  their  desperate  enterprise.  They  established  themselvea 
in  an  old  castle  in  the  inner  reach  of  the  Loch ;  but  their  attempts 
to  fortify  it  afforded  them  no  safety.  Three  English  vesseh  of 
war  entered  these  solitary  waters,  and  battered  the  rude  tower  to 
the  ground.  Scattered  parties  of  Highlanders  joined  the  Span- 
iards ;  and  the  whole  body,  about  fifteen  hundred — some  accounts 
say  two  thousand — encamped  at  GlenshieL  In  this  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  whose  pathways  were  known  only  to  the 
natives,  they  remained  inactive,  expecting  to  be  joined  by  large 
bodies  of  insurgents.  No  general  rising  took  place  m  the  High- 
lands. No  great  chiefs  again  ventured  to  appear  in  arms  against  a 
strong  government.  In  June,  general  Wightman,  with  sixteen 
hundred  troops,  marched  from  Inverness.  He  hesitated  to  attack 
desperate  men  in  their  formidable  pass ;  but  a  sharp  struggle  took 
place  with  detached  bodies  on  the  mountain  sides,  which  lasted 
three  hours.  The  next  day  the  Spaniards  surrendered  as  prisoners 
of  war;  but  the  Highlanders  had  disappeared.  Wightman  had 
twenty-one  men  killed,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  wounded. 
He  brought  into  Edinburgh  two  hundred  and  seven ty^ur  Spanish 
prisoners.  The  Scottish  leaders  took  shelter  in  the  Western  Isles ; 
and  finally  escaped  to  Spain. 

Whatever  opposition  might  be  raised  to  the  origm  and  objects 
oi  %ht  %ar  in  wkkh  Engtaad  was  cQgaged  against  France,  tto  otte 
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could  comf^n  ihsA  die  naval  power  of  the  country  was  ineffident- 
]y  employed.  No  British  admiral  could  have  manifested  more 
energy  and  promptitude  than  admiral  Bying  displayed,  in  exploits 
that  required  the  utmost  courage  and  decision  of  character.  He 
rendered  the  most  efficient  aid  to  the  forces  of  the  emperor  in  the 
contest  with  the  Spaniards  for  the  possession  of  Sicily.  By  his 
sagacious  counsels  he  gave  a  successful  direction  to  the  languid 
efforts  of  the  imperial  commanders,  who  were  jealous  of  each  other, 
and  divided  in  their  plans.  Their  troops  were  destitute  of  pro- 
visions, and  he  supplied  them  by  sea  with  stores,  to  prevent  them 
starving  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  They  were  insufficiendy  sup- 
plied with  ammunition^  and  he  furnished  them  with  the  means  of 
attack  and  defence.  With  such  aid  the  Austrians,  after  a  serious 
defeat  at  Franca  Villa,  io  June,  1719,  were  enabled  to  besiege  the 
Spaniards  in  Messina,  of  whose  citadel  they  obtained  possession  in 
October.  There  were  military  operations  of  less  importance  be- 
fore the  Spaniards  Anally  evacuated  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  Mean- 
while, the  French  had  sent  an  army  against  Spain,  under  tlie  com- 
mand of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  the  natural  son  of  James  II. — the 
general  who  had  won  the  victory  of  Almanea  for  the  Bourbon  king 
of  Spain.  Berwick  was  now  to  lead  an  army  against  the  same 
king ;  and  he  was  to  be  assisted  by  English  sailors  belonging  to 
die  government  of  the  sovereign  who  was  regarded  as  an  usurper 
by  the  head  of  his  own  family.  The  French  made  themselves 
masters  of  Fuenterabia  and  St  Sebasdan ;  and  lord  Cobham,  with 
an  English  squadron,  captured  Vigo.  These  disasters  might  have 
convinced  Alberoni  that  the  conflict  with  these  great  powers,  in 
which  Spain  had  engaged,  was  an  undertaking  in  which  his  own 
abilities  could  not  supply  the  want  of  material  resources.  But  he 
probably  was  not  prepared  to  be  deserted  by  the  court  which  he 
had  so  ably  served  in  the  endeavour  to  increase  its  power  and  im- 
portance. Before  the  reverses  in  Sicily,  Alberoni  had  made  over- 
tures for  peace.  Stanhope  proposed  to  Dubois,  to  demand  from 
king  Philip  the  dismissal. of  his  minister.  His  ambition,  said  Stan- 
hope, had  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  war ;  and  *^  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  he  will  ever  lose  sight  of  his  vast  designs,  or  lay 
aside  the  intendon  of  again  bringing  them  forward,  whenever  the 
recovery  of  his  strength,  and  the  remissness  of  the  allied  powers, 
may  flatter  him  with  the  hopes  of  better  success."  King  Philip 
submitted  to  this  dictation.  In  December,  i  7 19,  Alberoni,  by  a 
royal  decree,  was  di5missed  from  all  his  employments,  and  was 
commanded  to  leave  the  S|>amsh  territory  within  twenty-one  days. 
J[iipt^^^  grt^ees  xejoiotd  that  the  ^bn  of  an  Italian  gandener  iio 
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longer  ruffled  their  solemn  pride ;  some  loftier  spirits  testified  tiieir 
respect  to  fallen  greatness.  The  cardinal  went  back  to  Italy,  a 
poor  man.  After  vain  attempts  to  resist  or  evade  the  demands  of 
the  Allies  that  Spain  should  accede  to  the  Quadrupk  Alliance,  that 
accession  was  proclaimed  in  January,  1720;  Philip  declaring  that 
he  gave  peace  to  Europe  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  rights.  He  renewed 
his  renunciation  of  the  French  crown.  Europe  was  again  at  peace. 
Even  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  had  been  warned  by  the  presence  of  an 
English  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  that  he  .would  not  be  permitted  utterly 
to  destroy  Sweden.  By  England's  protection  of  the  female  suc- 
cessor of' Charles  XII.,  the  elector  of  Hanover,  secured  Bremen 
and  Verden.  The  policy  of  foreign  affairs  did  not  exclusively 
contemplate  the  safety  of  king  George's  island  subjects,  but  there 
was  no  advocacy  of  merely  German  policy  of  which  the  nation  had 
a  right  to  complain.  Tlie  reputation  of  Great  Britain  was  not 
damaged  by  the  mode  in  which  the  war  had  been  carried  on.  Her 
naval  strength  had  been  successfully  exerted.  A  peace  of  twelve 
years,  with  a  very  trivial  interruption,  was  the  result  of  the  Quad- 
ruple Alliance. 

The  two  parliamentary  Sessions  of  1 719  were  remarkable  for 
ministerial  attempts  to  carry  a  measure  which  would  have  produced 
a  vitnl  change  in  the  comp^osition  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was 
proposed  to  limit  the  royal  power  of  creating  peers ;  and  the  king 
was  persuaded  to  send  a  message  to  the  Lords,  that  his  majesty 
has  so  much  at  heart  the  settling  the  Peerage  of  the  whole  kingdom 
upon  such  a  foundation  as  may  Secure  the  freedom  and  constitu- 
tion of  Pariiament  in  all  future  ages^  that  he  is  willing  his  preroga- 
tive stand  not  in  the  way  of  so  great  and  necessary  a  work.  In 
February,  Resolutions  were  proposed  in  the  Upper  House  that  the 
English  peers  should  not  be  increased  beyond  six  of  their  present 
number ;  with  the  ex  eption  of  princes  of  the  blood ;  and  that  in- 
stead of  there  being  sixteen  elective  peers  for  Scotland,  the  king 
should  nam^  twenty-five  as  hereditary  peers.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Resolutions  were  carried  by  a  large  maijority.  The  prop- 
osition produced  an  excessive  ferment.  The  Whig  members  and 
the  Whig  writers  took  different  sides.  Addison  supported  the 
Bill ;  Steele  opposed  it.  The  measure  was  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  strong  feeling  which  it  produced  on  its  first  introduction  ; 
but  it  was  again  brought  forward  in  the  Session  which  commenced 
on  the  23rd  of  November.  It  passed  the  Lords,  with  very  slight 
opposition.  In  the  Commons  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  a  vcr\'  large 
majority,  269  to  167.  On  this  occasion  Wsdpole,  generally  the 
plainest  and  most  business-like  of  speakers,  opposed  the  Bill  with 
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a  rhetorical  force  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Speaker 
Onslow,  "  bore  down  every  thing  before  him."  The  exordium  of 
his  speech  is  remarkable  :  "  Among  the  Romans,  the  wisest  peojtle 
upon  earth,  the  Temple  of  Fame  was  placed  behind  the  Temple  of 
Virtue,  to  denote  that  there  was  no  coming  to  the  Temple  of  Fame, 
but  through  that  of  Virtue.  But  if  this  Bill  is  passed  into  a  law, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  inceativea  to.  virtue  would  be  taken  away, 
since  there  would  be  no  arriving  at  honour  but  through  the  winding- 
sheet  of  an  old  decrepit  lord,  or  the  grave  of  an  extinct  noble  fam- 
ily; a  policy  very  different  from  that  glorious  and  enlightened 
nation,  who  made  it  their  pride  to  hold  out  to  the  world  illustrious 
examples  of  merited  elevation : 

"  Patere  honoris  scirent  ut  cuncti  viam." 

The  opponents  of  ^le  Peerage  Bill  did  not  fail  to  use  the  obvious 
argument,  that  although  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  might  be 
abased  by  the  creation  of  Peers »  as  In  the  late  reign,  to  secure  a 
majority  for  the  Court ;  there  was  a  greater  danger  in  so  limiting 
the  peerage  as  to  make  the  existing  body  what  Walpolc  called  "  a 
compact  impenetrable  phalanx:'* 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  South  Sea  scheme.— Public  infatuation.— The  bubble  bunts.— Parliaraetitary  wub» 
ures. — Session  of  1722. — Plot  forlnvaston  and  Insurrection — Trial  of  Atterburyy  bishop 
kA  Rochesterr-*His  banishnient. — WaotPs  Patent  for  a  Copper  Coinage  in  Irelad. 
—The  Drapier's  Letters.— The  Ale-4utx  in  Scotland— Riot  at  Glasgow.— Impeadh 
ment  of  Lord-Chancellor  Macclesfield. — Foreign  A£Eaii)s.— Treaty  of  Uaaorer.— 
Siege  of  Gibraltar.— Peace.— Death  of  Geoige  I, 

The  great  event  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  was 
the  exciting  affair  of  the  South,  Sea  scheme — an  event  upon  which 
after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  forty  years,  we  may  still  look  with 
greater  interest  than  upon  the  Treaties  and  the  Wars  of  which  it 
is  said,  with  some  truth,  that  they  are  to  us  as  the  "  mere  bubblings 
up  of  the  general  putrid  fermentation  of  the  then  political  world. **• 
Few  people  of  that  time  clearly  tmderstood  what  this  ^moia 
Soutli  Sea  project  meant ;  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  it 
intelligible  now. 

In  the  infant  days  of  the  National  Debt  the  great  terror  of  states- 
men was  its  increase  and  duration.  At  the  accession  of  queen 
Anne,  the  debt  amounted  to  sixteen  millions ;  at  her  death  it  had 
reached  fifty-two  millions.  In  1711  there  was  a  floating  debt  of 
about  ten  millions.  Harley,  then  Lord  Treasurer,  proposed  to 
create  a  f  and  for  that  sum  ;  and  to  secure  the  payment  of  interest, 
by  making  certain  duties  of  Customs  permanent.  Capitalists  who 
held  debentures  were  to  become  shareholders  in  a  Company  in- 
corporated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  monopoly  of  trade  to 
the  Spanish  Coasts  of  South  America ;  making  the  new  fund  a 
part  of  their  capital  stock.  Thus  was  established  the  South  Sea 
Company.  When  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  complete,  Spain  re- 
fused to  permit  any  approach  to  the  free  trade  which  would  have 
made  such  a  commercial  Company  of  value.  One  ship  only  was 
allowed  to  be  sent  annually.  A  few  factories  were  established,  and 
the  one  ship  sailed  in  1717.  Alberoni  broke  the  treaty,  and  .seized 
the  British  goods.  But  the  Company  had  other  means  for  the  em- 
ployment of  capital.;  and  many  opulent  persons  were  amongst  its 
shareholders  and  directors. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  Parliament  in  November,  1719^ 
•  Carlyle-"  Priedrich."  vol.  i.  p-f^^  ^OUg  KC 
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Ae  king  ssdd  to  the  Commons,  ♦♦  I  must  dcaae  you  to  turn  your 
thoughts  to  all  proper  means  for  lessening  the  debts  of  the  nation." 
In  January,  1720,  a  proposal  was  read  to  the  House  of  Commons 
from  the  South  Sea  Copipany,  in  which  it  was  set  forth  that  if  cer« 
tsun  public  debts  and  annuities  were  made  part  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Company,  it  would  greatly  contribute  to  that  most  desirable 
end  adverted  to  in  his  majesty's  speech.  Before  that  speech  was  do« 
livered,  sir  John  Blunt,  a  South  Sea  director,  had  been  in  commu^ 
nication  wi^  the  ministers,  who  gave  a  favourable  ear  to  his  pro- 
jects. There  was  an  annual  charge  upon  the  revenue  of  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  irredeemable  annuities  granted  in 
the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne.  To  buy  up  these  annuities  was 
the  advantageous  point  in  the  proposal  of  the  Company.  The 
House  of  Commons  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  reducing  tlw  pnblio 
debts.  "  Till  this  was  done,"  said  Mr.  Brodrick,  who  moved  that 
other  Companies  should  be  allowed  to  compete,  "  we  could  not, 
property  speaking,  call  ourselves  a  nation."  The  Bank  of  England 
accordin^y  sent  in  a  rival  proposal ;  and  the  two  Companies  went 
on  outbidding  each  other,  till  the  South  Sea  Company's  large  offct 
to  provide  seven  millions  and  a-half  to  buy  up  the  Annuities  was 
accepted.  The  annuitants  were  not  compelled  to  exchange  theif 
gOTemment  ^curity  for  the  Company's  Stock ;  and  the  chief  donbt 
seemed  to  be  whether  the  greater  number  would  consent  to  this 
transfer.  Although  the  terms  offered  by  the  Company  to  tii« 
annuitants  were  not  encouraging,  there  was  a  rush  to  accept  them; 
To  hold  Stock  in  a  Company  whose  exclusive  trading  privileges 
might  realise  that  "  potentiality  of  wealth  "  which  is  never  "beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice,"  was  a  far  grander  thing  than  to  receive 
seven,  eight,  or  even  nine  per  cent  upon  annuities.  Within  six 
days  of  the  announcement  of  the  Company's  terms,  two-thirds  of 
the  annuitants  had  exchanged  their  certain  income  for  the  bound* 
less  imaginary  riches  of  South  America. 

Upon  this  foundation  was  built  the  most  enormous  fabrk  of 
'national  delusion  that  was  ever  raised  anKmgst  an  industrious^ 
thrifty,  and  prudent  people.  It  had  been  long  manifest  that  there 
was  a  great  amount  of  superfluous  capital,  especiaily  of  the  hoard- 
ings of  the  middle  classes,  which  wanted  opportunities  for  empl^j^ 
ment.  To  obtain  interest  for  small  sums  was  scarcely  practical^ 
for  the  mass  of  those  who  were  enabled  to  keep  their  expenditure 
bek>w  their  incomes.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  century,  Com- 
panies, more  or  less  safe,  had  been  formed  to  meet  this  desire  for 
JBTestments*  In  spite  of  the  long  wars  of  the  reigns  of  WilHam 
and  Anne,  bx^  (jt^  Jacobite  pjots  an4  rebellions  which  threatened 
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the  Protestant  succesaion,  the  countiy  was  going  stcidily  forward 
in  a  course  o£  prosperity.  Wherever  there  is  superfluous  wealth, 
beyond  the  ordinary  demands  of  industry  for  capital,  there  will  be 
always  projectors  ready  to  suggest  modes  iqr  its  co-operative  uses. 
The  machinery  of  directors  and  managers^ — an  orgaxuzation  with 
which  our  countrymen  are  now  as  familiar  as.  that  of  a  parish  ves- 
try,— was  as  ready,  though  not  quite  as  efficient,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  as  in  the  middle  of  tlie  nineteenth. 
There  was  then  to  be  seen  many  a  type  of  the  subtle  attorney,  and 
the  impudent  secretary,  who  have  spread  sudi  consternation  in 
our  own  times.  There  was  then  to  be  seen  the  ma^ificent  list  of 
noble  namesj  such  as  continue  to  attract  the  unwary  to  have  con- 
fidence in  some  B6ard  where  very  few  know  the  secret  transac- 
tions. Even  the  prince  of  Wales  was  then  the  Governor  of  a 
Welsh  Copper  Company.  Btlt  St  seems  to  us  that  the  belitf  of  .oU 
the  schemes  of  that  scheming  time  being  fraudulent  and  delusive 
is  a  mistake.  Many  of  these  schenres  might  be  premature  :  and 
having  chiefly  in  view  the  profit  to  be  made  by  the  rise  of  shares, 
might  be  called  "  Bubbles."  But  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  diss 
the  following  projects  amongst  the  ridiculous  schemes  of  that  gam- 
bling time:  For  improving  alum  works  ;  for  paving  the  streets  of 
London ;  for  supplying  various  towns  with  water ;  for  improving 
the  art  of  making  soap  ;  for  improving  the  paper  manufacture  :  lor 
making  iron  with  pit  coal ;  for  extracting  silver  fnom  lead.  It  had 
been  jnstly  said  by  a  writer  who  decried,  in  1695,  **  many  perni- 
cious projects  now  on  foot,*'  that  "some  were  very  useful  and  suc- 
cessful whilst  they  continued  in  a  few  hands,  till  they  fell  into 
stock-jobbing,  now  much  introduced,  when  they  dwindled  to  noth- 
ing •  others  of  them  were  mere  whims,  of  little  or  no  serx'ice  to  the 
world.***  Such,  no  doubt,  was  the  general  character  of  the  mani- 
fold projects  of  1720-  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  the  .South  Sea 
year,  "the  dog-star  rages  "  over  Exthan^e  Alley  with  a  fury  that 
has  never  been  equalled ;  because  no  cipitahst.  even  to  the  |>o«- 
sessorof  a  single  shilling,  was  then  too  hunUile  not  to  believe  that 
the  road  to  riches  was  open  before  him.  Subscribers  to  projects 
recommended  by  "  one  or  more  persons  of  known  credit,"  xrtrt 
only  required  to  advance  ten  shilltngs  percent  A  shilling,  and 
even  sistpence  per  cent,  was  enough  to  secure  the  receipt  for  a 
thave  in  the  more  doubtful  undertakings.  Shares  of  every  sort 
wtere  at  a  premium,  unless  in  cases  where  the  oflice  that  was  opened 
sit  noon  on  one  day  was  found  dosed  on  the  next  and  the  shilfiagt 
and  sixpences  had  vanished  with  the  subscription  books.    But  tlM 
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great  impulse  to  the  frantic  stock-jobbing  of  that  summer  was  the 
sudden  and  enormous  rise  in  the  value  of  South  Sea  Stock.  In 
July,  Secretary  Craggs  wrote  to  earl  Stanhope,  who  was  abroad 
with  the  king,  'Mt  is  impossible  to  tell  you  what  a  rage  prevails 
here  for  South  Sea  subscriptions  at  any  price.  The  crowds  of 
those  that  possess  the  redeemable  annuities  is  so  great  that  the 
Bank,  who  are  obliged  to  take,  them  in,  has  been  forced  to  set 
tables  with  clerks  in  the  streets."  *  The  hundred  pound  shares  of 
the  South  Sea  Company  went  up  to  a  thousand  pounds  in  August 
The  shares  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany were  transferred  at  an  enormous  advance.  Smaller  com- 
panies of  every  ch.aracter — water-companies,  fishery-companies^ 
companies  for  various  manufactures,  companies  for  settlements  and 
foreign  trade — ^infinite  varieties,  down  to  companies  for  ^ting 
hogs  and  importing  jackasses  from  Spain — rushed  into  the  market 
amidst  the  universal  cry  for  shares  and  more  shares.  The  Direc- 
tors of  the  South  Sea  Company  opened  a  second,  a  third,  and  a 
fourth  subscription.  They  boldly  proclaimed  that  after  Christmas 
their  anni^l  dividend  should  not  ^U  short  of  fifty  per  cent,  upon 
their  ;£  1 00  shares.  The  rivalry  of  the  legion  of  projects  of  that 
season  was  odious  to  these  gres^t  lords  of  the  money-market.  The 
government  itself  began  to  think  that  some  fearful  end  would  come 
to  the  popular  delusion ;  and  a  Royal  Proclamation  was  issued 
against  ''  mischievous  and  dangerous  undertakings,  especially  the 
presuming  to  act  as  a  corporate  body,  or  raising  stocks  or  shares 
without  legal  authori^."  It  was  calculated  that  the  value  of  the 
stock  of  all  the  Companies,  with  corporate  authodty  or  no  author* 
ity,  amounted  at  the  current  prices  to  ^ve  hundred  millions  ster- 
ling; being  five  times  as  much  as  the  circulating  medium  of 
Europe,  and  twice  as  much  as  the  fee  simple  of  all  the  land  of  the 
kingdom.  The  attempt  of  the  South  Sea  Company  to  lessen  the 
number  of  their  competitors  was  the  prelude  to  their  own  fall.  At 
their  instance^  writs  of  fcirg  facias  were  issued,  on  the  18th  of 
August,  against  foiu*  Companies ;  and  the  subscribers  to  these, 
and  to  all  other  projects  not  legalised^  were  ordered  to  be  prose- 
cuted by  the  officers  of  th€  Crown*  A  panic  ensued.  In  a  day 
or  two,  the  Stocks  of  all  the  Companies  not  incorporated  rapidly 
fell ;  and  with  the  downward  rush  went  down  every  description 
of  Stock.  Before  August,  knowing  and  cautious  holders  of  South 
Sea  Stock  began  to  sell  out.  Walpole,  who  had  originatiy  op- 
posed the  scheme,  did  not  carry  his  opposition  to  the  extreme 
of  neglecting  his  opportunity  of  largely  adding  to  his  fortune, 
•  C<we'»  " Walpol**"  v^.  u.  p.  189^ gtized  by V^OUglt: 
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bf  investing  at  the  proper  time,  imd  seHlAjB^  6tit  at  the  pt&p^t 
time.  The  earl  tfi  Pembroke  applied  to  Walpoltt  for  M»  adviee 
fo  to  the  great  question  of  selling  when  the  shares  were  at 
&sir  calminating  point  The  adroit  financier  cSOolly  answered^- 
^  I  inll  only  tell  you  what  I  have  done  myself.  I  have  just  sold 
out  at  £i  ,000  per  cent,  and  I  am  fully  satisfied."  «  By  the  mid- 
dle of  Septehiber,  holders  of  South  Sea  Stock  were  crowding  th^ 
Exchange,  not  as  eager  buyers,  but  as  more  eager  sellers.  l*lie 
Stock  was  at  850  on  the  i8th  d  August ;  in  a  month  it  had  fallen 
to  410.  Mr.  Brodrick,  on  the  tjth  of  Septiember,  writes,  that  the 
most  considerable  men  of  the  Company,  <<  with  their  fast  friends^ 
the  Tories,  Jacobites,  and  Papists,"  had  drawn  out ;  « Securing 
themselves  by  the  losses  of  the  deluded  thoughtless  numbers^ 
whose  understandings  were  overruled  by  avarice,  and  hopes  of 
making  mountains  of  mole-hills.  Thousands  of  families  will  \m 
reduced  to  beggaty.  ....  The  consternation  is  inexpressi- 
ble; the  rage  beyond  expression;  and  the  case  is  so  desperate^ 
that  I  do  not  see  any  plan  or  scheme  for  averting  the  btow.*'  f  On 
the  29th  of  September,  South  Sea  Stock  had  fallen  to  ¥75.  This 
l^atest  of  bubbles  had  burst  Many  persons  of  rank  and  station 
Were  not  so  prudent  as  Walpole  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke  had 
been.  The  duke  of  Portland,  lord  Lonsdale,  and  lord  Irwin;  Were 
provided  With  colonial  governments  to  enable  them  to  live; — A 
^cies  of  consideration  for  ruined  nobility  which  is  rather  m  bad 
odour  in  our  days.  Merchants,  lawyers,  Clergy,  phySTCians,  passed 
from  their  dream  Of  l^bulous  wealth  and  from  their  wonted  comforta 
into  poverty;  some ''died  of  broken  hearts;  others  withdrew  to 
remote  parts  of  the  world,  and  never  returned."  %  It  has  been  ob* 
ierved  that  <*the  calamitous  effects  of  the  madness  were  rather  in'- 
dividual  and  immediate,  than  permanent  or  general.  There  wa^ 
Httle,  if  ahy,  absolute  destruction  of  capital.  The  Whole  mischief 
Consisted  hi  a  most  quick  and  violent  shiftii^  of  property  from 
One  hand  to  another."  §  But  the  derangement  Of  the  ordinary- 
course  of  Industry  was  to  be  added  to  this  shifting  of  property. 
Serious  as  was  this  temporal  evil ;  fuffeus  as  ft  made  the  suffer^ 
ers  in  their  re]^oaches  against  every  one  but  themselves ;  eager  as 
St  rendered  the  Legislature  for  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
South  Sea  Dh^ectors,  the  national  fcredtt'was  not  permanenlly  itn- 
paired  by  the  infatuation  which  produced  so  much  private  misery, 
in  this  respect,  the  issue  of  the  South  Sea  scheme  was  essentially 
different  from  the  MissiflSippi  scheme  of  John  Law  fti  France^ 

*  Coxe,  Tol.  i.  p.  7^6.  t  I6ui.f  vol.  iu  ^  190. 

t  Anderson.  §  G.  hi  OlaAk,  "  iTiatoVy  M  firitisK  C^nfmerce.'*  vol.  ii.  p.  194. 
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which  also  exploded  in  that  fatal  year  for  projector* ;  producing 
there  what  was  equivalent  to  a  national  bankruptcy.  When  th« 
South  Sea  crash  came,  there  was  alarm  for  its  public  conse« 
quences.  But  Walix)le,  who  had  again  joined  the  government, 
though  in  a  subordinate  office,  applied  his  ^eat  financial  2U)ilities 
to  avert  the  difficulties  which  this  convulsion  might  occasion  to  the 
State  ;  and  instead  of  joining  the  first  cry  for  vengeance  upon  the 
South  Sea  Directors,  he  calmly  said  in  Parliament,  that  if  London 
were  on  fire,  wise  men  would  endeavour  to  extinguish  the  fiames 
before  they  sought  for  the  incendiaries.  When  the  king  opened 
the  Session  on  the  8th  of  December,  the  royal  speech  recom- 
mended measures  "  to  restore  the  national  credit"  Walpole  was 
regarded  by  all  parties  as  the  roan  to  effect  this. 

To  endeavour  to  equalize,  to  the  most  inconsiderable  extent, 
the  losses  and  gains  of  individuals  by  the  extravagant  rise  and  sud* 
den  depression  of  South  Sea  Stock,  would  have  been  a  task  far 
beyond  the  province  of  any  minister  of  state.    The 'financial  abili- 
ties  of  Walpole  were  necessarily  directed  to  the  very  difficult 
labour  of  disentangling  the  government  from  the  embarrassments 
of  the  South  Sea  Company.     The  English  ministry  had  never  at* 
tenapted  to  sustain  the  value  of  the  Comi^any's  shares  by  arbitrary 
edicts  ;  or  to  interfere  with  their  fall  by  regulations  that  were  based 
upon  other  principles  than  the  great  natural  laws  by  which  the 
money  market,  like  every  other  market,  must  be  governed.     The 
French  ministry,  when  the  scheme  of  Law  for  relieving  its  ex- 
hausted  finances  by  a  paper  currency,  based  on  the  imaginary 
riches  of  Louisiana,  was  in  the  course  of  breaking  down,  ^ve  jts 
orders  that  individuals  should  not  retain  in  their  possession  any 
sum  beyond  a  small  amount  of  gold  and  silver,  and  should  be  com- 
pelled to  carry  on  their  transactions  in  Law's  substitute  for  money. 
The  shares  were  not  to  fall  according  to  i\^e  rate  at  which  their 
owners  were  willing  to  sell  them,  but  to  sink  in  nominal  value,  by 
a  monthly  reduction,  till  they  had  reached  half  their  original  price, 
at  which  rate  they  were  to  be  fixed.    All  this,  of  course,  was  the 
merest  convulsion  of  despotism.     The  Regent  h^d  shifted  a  large 
aanount  of  the  debts  of  the  State  to  the  deluded  people,  and  no  at- 
tempt was  aiade  to  retrieve  the  national  credit    Walpole  had  to 
pursue  a  policy  which  was  the  only  possible  one  under  a  limited 
monarchy ;  and  which  indeed  was  not  beset  with  the  difficulties 
that  the  government  of  the  Regent  would  have  had  to  encounter 
in  any  struggle  to  be  honest     The  French  finances  were  hope- 
lessly embarnu»sed  by  a  lonjj  course  of  extravagance,  before  Law 
thought  he  iC9^14  P^r^Qi^fl^  the  part  of  the  magidaa  in  the  Ambisni 
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Story,  making  a  scrap  of  paper  pass  as  a  piece  of  silver.  The 
English  finances  were  healthy,  though  the  national  debt  amounted 
to  fifty  or  sixty  millions.  The  French  government  adopted  tl-.e 
schemes  of  Law,  to  furnish  l!ic  means  of  new  extravagances.  The 
Engliiih  government  i-irent  into  the  scheme  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany, with  the  view  of  redeeming  a  portion  of  the  national  debt, 
and  thus  of  lessening  the  amount  of  taxation.  Voltaire  records 
that  he  had  seen  Law  come  to  court  with  dukes,  marshals,  and 
bishops  following  humbly  in  his  train.  The  English  Court  was 
not  free  from  shame  in  the  South  Sea  project.  H-olf  a  million  of 
fictitious  Stock  had  been  created  by  the  Directors,  previous  to  the . 
passing  of  the  Bill.  The  duchess  of  Kendal,  aa  well  as  other 
favourites  of  the  king,  had  large  douceurs  out  of  the  profits  which 
the  Directors  made  by  the  transfer  of  these  shares  ;  and  It  is 
lamentable  to  add  that  Craggs,  the  Secretary  of  State,  his  fatlicr 
the  Postmaster-General,  and  Aislabie,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, were  amongst  the  recipients  of  this  bribery.  It  was  the 
business  of  {parliament  to  trace  the  extent  of  the  corruption ;  and 
to  punish  in  some  degree  those  Directors  for  vengeance  upon  whom 
the  nation  was  frightfully  clamouring.  Although  in  the  petitions 
to  Parliament  "  for  justice  on  the  autliors  of  the  present  calami- 
ties," we  may  see  how  individuals  come  to  consider  the  losses  pro- 
duced by  their  own  imsensate  desire  for  sudden  riches  as  national 
misfortunes,  we  may  yet  observe  how  general  is  the  calamity  when 
a  people  think  to  grow  rich  by  gambling  instead  of  by  work.  The 
petition  of  the  county  of  Kent  avers  that  it  was  lately  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  in  the  kingdom,  "  and  is  now  reduced  to  a  most 
unhappy  condition  by  the  execrable  fraud  of  the  late  wicked  South 
Sea  Directors."  The  petition  of  the  borough  of  Leicester  states 
that  "  no  sooner  had  the  South  Sea  Directors,  and  the  vile  emis- 
saries they  despatched  over  the  kingdom  to  propagate  lies  and 
forgeries,  so  im[x>sed  upon  the  honest  credulous  people  as  to  draw 
all  their  ready  money  and  treasure  into  their  infamous  hands,  but 
we  saw.  trade  ins tadtly  struck  dead,  our  manufactures  disregarded,oi]r 
combed  wool  (once  the  staple  and  glory  of  our  industrious  corpora- 
tion) lie  neglected  in  our  Work-houses,  our  poor  increasing  for  want  of 
employment. "  Maidstone  cannot  pay  the  duty  on  hops,  for  there  is 
no  money  in  circulation.  Somerset  represents  that  the  clothier's 
trade  is  gone  to  decay.  Warwick  says  that  the  South  Sea  parri- 
cides have  reduced  a  plundered  people,  in  the  space  of  one  year 
only,  "  to  as  deplorable  a  state  of  calamity  and  distress  as  they 
ever  yet  suffered  by  any  civil  tumult  or  foreign  war."  Birmingham 
conqdains  that  iU  trado  is  wonderfully  reduced^  and^^^|t  there  is 
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no  money  to  pay  the  poor  workmen.  Want  of  money  is  the  uni- 
versal cry.  No  branch  of  industry  had  been  exempted,  according 
to  these  petitions;  from  suffering.*  There  may  be  exaggeration  in 
these  complaints.  ,  But  it  is  nevertheless  easy  to  understand  ho\v^ 
difficult  it  would  be,  in  a  condition  of  society  where  commercial 
credit  was  not  upheld  by  large  banking  operations,  to  escape  very 
serious  evils,  when  the  many  streams  and  rills  in  which  capital 
ordinarily  flowed  were  diverted  into  one  vast  flood,  and  thus  for  a 
while  the  channels  were  left  dry  from  which  industry  derived  its 
regular  nourishment. 

The  Commons,  through  the  entire  Session,  were  occupied  with 
investigations  and  discussions  connected  with  the  financial  convul- 
sion. Waljwle  brought  forward  his  plan  for  sustaining  the  national 
credit,  and  !i:id  induced  the  House  to  agree  that  the  public  con- 
tracts with  the  South  Sei  Company  should  be  undisturbed.  His 
first  proposal,  to  engraft  a  portion  of  the  Stock  of  that  Company 
into  the  Bank  of  England,  and  another  portion  into  the  East  India 
Company,  was  carried  after  much  debate ;  but  this  plan  was  ulti- 
mately merged  into  another  measure.  The  private  estates  of  tiie 
Directors  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  fund  to  provide  some  remedy 
for  the  public  eimbarrassment.  A  Bill  was  passed,  to  compel  them 
to  deliver  on  oath  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  their  property,  and 
to  prevent  them  going  out  of  the  kingdom.  A  secret  Committee 
of  Inquiry  was  appointed.  After  they  had  examined  Mr.  Robert 
Knight,  the  cashier  of  the  Company,  he  fled  to  Brabant.  A  re- 
ward of  j^20oo  was  offered  for  his  apprehension ;  but  it  was  be- 
lieved that  there  were  influences  at  work  powerful  enough  to  screen 
him.  Kn?ght  was  arrested  at  Antwerp ;  but  the  States  of  Brabant 
refused  to  give  him  up.  "  ^Screen  "  became  a  bye-word.  Carica- 
tures— which  it  is  said  were  become  common  at  this  period  for 
political  objects — had  for  their  point  the  duchess  of  Kendal  and  the 
flight  of  the  Cashier.  *♦  The  Brabant  Screen  '*  exhibited  the  king's 
mistress  sending  Knight  upon  his  travels,  giving  him  l\is  despatches 
from  behind  a  Screen,  f  The  prudent  Cashier  took  care  to  oblit- 
erate, as  far  as  possible,  the  evidence  that  great  ladies,  and  minis- 
ters of  state,  had  been  corrupted  by  the  South  Sea  Directors, 
llie  Committee  of  the  Commons  reported  that  "  in  some  of  the 
books  produced  before  them,  false  and  fictitious  entries  were 
made ;  in  others  entries  with  blanks ;  in  others  entries  with  eras- 
ures and  alterations;  and  in  others  leaves  were  torn  out."  They 
found,  further,  that  some  books  had  been  destroyed,  and  others 

•  S«c  the  Petitions  in  "  Parliamentary  Hiitfonr/*  vql.  vji.  col.  761  totoL  707. 
t  Wfight-"  Etiflaiul  ooder  th«  Hoom  of  Hmiover,"  vclP'^%^^  ^OOg It: 
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taken  away  or  secre^d.  Out  o£  the  mouths  of  the  Directors  th« 
Committee  extracted  evidence  to  show  that  there  had  been  exten- 
sive  appropriation  of  Stock  to  "certain  ladies,"  at  the  instance  of 
Mr  Secretary  Craggs ;  and  the  proof  was  clear  that  persons  high 
in  office  had  received  and  held  Stock,  during  the  time  that  the 
Company's  Bill  was  depending^  in  PaFljament,  "  without  any  valua- 
ble consideration  paid,  or  sufficient  security  given  for  the  accept- 
ance of,  or  payment  for,  such  Stod«."  Nevertheless,  Charles 
Stanhope,  one  of  the  accused,  wi^s  deared  by  a  majority  of  three. 
The  earl  of  Sunderland  was  exonerated  by  a  larger  majority ;  but 
he  could  not  stand  up  against  the  pppulajr  odium,  and  resigned  his 
post  of  first  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury.  Aislabie,  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  expelled  the  House,  and  was  sent  to 
the  Tower.  James  Craggs  died  of  small  pox  during  the  heat  of 
this  inquiry.  His  father,  the  Postmaster-General,  destroyed  him- 
self by  poison. 

The  charges  against  the  directors  were  founded  upon  their  prac- 
tice of  '^selling  their  own  Stock  at  high  prices,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  gave  orders  for  buying  Stock;  upon  account  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  "  and  upon  their  various  contrivances  "  to  give  his  majesty's 
subjects  false  notions  of  the  value  "  of  the  South   Sea  Stock. 
Their  punishment,  under  the  bill  that  w^  passed,  was  severe. 
Their  estates,  amounting  to  two  millions  sterling,  were  confiscated 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  their  schemes.     A  small  allowance 
was  made  to  each  ;  but  they  were  disabled  from  ever  holding  any 
place,  or  for  sitting  in  parliament.     Such  visitations  for  their  of- 
fences were  thought  far  too  lenient  by  the  greater  number  of  their 
contemporaries.     They  may  now  be  considered  excessive-     Ed- 
ward Gibbon  has  recorded  his  opinion  of  what  he  held  to  be  the 
oppression  endured  by  his  grandfather,  one  of  the  Directors.     "  Of 
the  use  or  abuse  of  the  South  Sea  scheme,  or  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  my  grandfather  and  his  brother  directors,  I  am  neitlier  a 
competent  nor  a  disinterested  judge.     Yet  the  equity  of  modern 
times  must  condemn  the  violent  and  arbitrary  proceedings  which 
would  have  disgraced  the  cause  of  justice,  and  would  render  injus- 
tice still  more  odious.     No  sooner  liad  the  nation  avyakened  from 
its  golden  dream,  than  a  popular  and  even  a  pariiamentary  clamour 
demanded  their  victims  j  but  it  was  acknowledged  on  all  sides,  that 
the  South  Sea  Directors,  however  guilty,  could  not  be  touched  by 
any  known  laws  of  the  land.     The  speech  of  lord  Moleswortii,  the 
author  of  *  The  State  of  Denmark,'  may  show  the  temper,  or  rather 
the  intemperance,  of  the    House   of   Commons.     *  Extraordinary 
crimes  (exclaimed  that  ardent  Whig)  call  aloud  for  e^traordili^ry 
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remedies.  The  Roman  lawgivers  had  not  foreseen  the  possible 
existence  of  a  parricide ;  but  as  soon  as  the  first  monster  appeared, 
he  was  sewn  in  a  sack,  and  cast  headlong  into  the  river ;  and  I 
^  '>all  be  content  to  inflict  the  same  treatment  on  the  authors  of  our 
present  ruin.'  His  motion  was  not  literally  adopted ;  but  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  was  introduced^  a  retro-active  statute,  to  punish 
the  offences  which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  they  were  committed. 
Such  a  pernicious  violation  of  liberty  and  law  can  be  excused  only 
by  the  most  imperious  necessity;  nor  could  it  be  defended  on  tliis 
occasion  by  the  plea  of  impending  danger  or  useful  example.''  * 

During  a  debate  in  the  Lords  upon  the  eonduct  of  the  South 
Sea  Directors,  the  duke  of  Wharton,  as  profligate  as  he  was  able, 
made  a  furious  attack  upon  Stanhope,  comparing  him  to  Sejanus. 
The  anger  to  which  the  earl  was  moved  produced  a  rush  of  blood 
to  his  head.  A  temporary  relief  by  cupping  was  obtained  ;  but 
the  next  day  the  skilful  and  honest  Secretary  of  State  suddenly 
expired.  No  suspicion  of  improper  connection  with  the  South  Sea 
scheme  had  affected  his  honour.  jLord  Townshend  again  became 
Secretary  of  State.  With  Walpole,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
salutary  measures  were  pursued  to  restore  confidence^  The  South 
Sea  Company  were  relieved  from  certain  engagements  to  make 
advances  to  the  government ;  and  the  credit  of  their  bonds  was 
sustained  at  its  just  value. 

The  Session  of  1722  was  a  busy  Session.  Questions  more 
important  than  those  connected  with  party  interests  were  dis- 
cussed. An  Act  had  been  passed  in  the  last  Session — under  the 
sqpprehension  of  the  plague,  whi(;h  was  raging  in  France— for  the 
■building  of  pest  houses,  to  which  infected  persions,  and  even  the 
healthy  of  an  infected  family,  were  to  be  removed ;  and  lines  were 
to  be  drawn  round  any  infected  town  or  city.  Earl  Cowper,  the 
ex-chancellor,  a  man  of  liberal  and  enlightened  views,  moved  for 
the  repeal  of  these  powers,  as  unknown  to  our  constitution,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  lenity  of  our  free  government.  But  his 
motion  was  rejected.  ''The  people  called  Quakers"  had  pre- 
sented' a  petition,  complaining  that,  under  their  present  form  of 
affirmation,  they  were  unable  to  answer  in  courts  of  equity,  take 
probates  of  wills,  prove  debts  on  commissions  of  bankruptcy,  take 
op  their  freedoms,  and  be  admitted  to  poll  at  elections  for  their 
freeholds.  Upon  a  debate  in  the  Lords,  Atterbury,  the  bishop 
of  Rochester,  spoke  against  indulgences  **  to  be  allowed  to  a  set 
of  people  who  were  hardly  Christians."  The  London  clergy  peti- 
tioned against  a  Bill  for  their  relief,  contending  that,  however  the 
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Quakers  might  be  injured  in  their  private  affairs, "  an  oath  was 
instituted  by  God  himself  as  the  surest  bond  of  fidelity  amongst 
men,"  and  that  any  relaxation  of  that  principle  would  only  tend  to 
multiply  a  sect  "  who  renounce  the  divine  institution  of  Christ, 
particularly  that  by  which  the  faithful  are  inftiated  into  his  relig- 
ion." The  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Quakers  was  passed,  in  spite 
of  the  hard  terms  in  which  they  had  been  assailed.  The  Session 
was  prorogued  to  the  15th  of  March;  and  it  was  previously  dis- 
solved, under  the  provisions  of  the  Septennial  Act.  During  the 
prorogation,  the  earl  of  Sunderland  died;  and  his  father-in4aw, 
the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  terminated  his  chequered  career 
of  political  time-serving  and  of  military  glory.  When  he  was  borne 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  with  funereal  pomp  proportioned  to  his  great 
achievements,  ^we  may  believe  that  there  were  few  who  did  not 
feel  that  his  wonderful  services  to  his  country  ought  in  some 
degree  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  the  infirmities  of  an  ambitiou.n 
and  selfish  nature — the  failings  which  have  prevented  him  taking 
his  place  in  history  as  one  of  the  grandest  of  England's  sons. 

In  1720,  the  wife  of  James  Edward  carried  forward  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  House  of  Stuart  into  another  generation,  by  giving  birth 
to  a  son.  Atterbury,  the  most  uncompromising  of  partizans,  con- 
sidered this  **  the  most  acceptable  news  which  can  reach  the  ears 
of  a  good  Englishman."  Charles  Edward  Louis  Casimir,  whose 
royal  descent  was  put  beyond  suspicion  by  the  presence  of  seven 
cardinals  in  the  chamber  of  the  princess,  was  destined  even  in  his 
cradle  to  give  the  signal  for  conspiracies  and  possible  insurrections. 
The  duke  of  Ormond  was  again  to  lead  foreign  forces  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Britain.  The  Jacobites  in  England,  amongst  whom  there* 
were  five  earls,  and  the  undaunted  bishop  of  Rochester,  were  to 
get  possession  of  the  Tower,  seize  all  the  deposits  of  public  treas- 
ure, and  to  proclaim  James  III.  The  delusions  of  these  men  are 
to  be  pitied.  They  Were  enthusiasts.  They  looked  upon  the  fallen 
House  of  Stuart  through  a  haze  of  sentiment ;  and  saw  in  Charles 
I.  and  James  II.  only  the  images  of  legitimate  kings,  murdered  and 
deposed  by  their  wicked  and  rebellious  subjects ;  and  in  the  exiled 
descendants  of  these  kings  only  princes  who  had  an  absolute  right 
to  eject  the  unlawftd  possessors  of  their  crowns.  The  nation — the 
people — ^were,  in  their  view,  but  men  born  to  obey,  in  whose  obedi- 
ence there  could  be  no  discretion.  They  saw,  moreover,  in  a  dom- 
inant Church,  that  supreme  authority  over  the  consciences  of 
Christian  believers  which  would  admit  of  no  scruples  as  to  doctrine 
or  ceremonials.  Dissent  was  simply  heresy  and  schism.  A  judi- 
cious, and  in  many  respects  impartial^  histon^jus^^^^|^t  he 
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calls  "  the  second  growth  of  Jacobitism  "  to  the  publication  in  the 
reign  of  Anne  of  Clarendon's  »*  History  of  the  Rebellion."  Atter- 
bury  was  one  of  its  editors.  The  "gray  discrowned  head"  of 
Charles ;  the  exile  and  the  restoration  of  his  son — these  were  the 
stirring  recollections  that  made  the  remnant  of  the  old  Cavaliers, 
now  bearing  the  somewhat  less  glorious  name  of  Tories,  turn  to  the 
first  Charles's  grandson  **  pining  in  a  distant  land,  under  circum- 
stances not  far  unlike  to  those  of  Charles  Stuart  in  France."  ♦  We 
may  reasonably  doubt  whether  so  clever  a  man  as  Atterbury  had  not 
read  other  histories  besides  those  of  Clarendon ;  whether  he  could 
only  see  the  popular  gladness  of  the  Restoration,  and  not  direct  one 
thought  to  the  degradation  of  the  monarchy,  to  the  struggles  to 
make  his  countrymen  slaves  and  Papists,  which  followed  the  Res- 
toration. Yet  some  men  do  read  history  in  the  way  which  is  held 
to  have  produced  '*  the  second  birth  of  Jacobitism,"  and  Atterbury 
might  have  been  of  the  number. 

The  departure  of  the  king,  in  the  summer  of  1722,  upon  his 
usual  visit  to  his  German  dominions,  was  to  be  the  signal  for  an 
invasion  of  England  by  the  Pretender  and  his  faitliful  Ormond. 
Disbanded  troops  of  various  countries  were  being  collected  together 
for  this  enterprise.  The  managers  of  the  plot  had  the  supreme 
folly  to  apply  to  the  Regent  of  France  for  the  aid  of  five  thousand 
men  ;  and  the  Regent,  having  more  respect  for  treaties  than  Louis 
XIV.,  informed  the  British  minister  at  Paris  of  the  application. 
The  vigilant  Walpole  was  soon  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  action 
and  the  names  of  the  actors.  The  king  was  advised  not  to  go  to 
Hanover ;  a  camp  was  formed  in  Hyde  Park ;  and  some  of  the 
conspirators — two  non-juring  clergymen,  two  Irish  priests,  a  yoimg 
barrister,  and  two  lords — were  apprehended.  After  a  delay  of 
three  months,  the  bishop  of  Rochester  was  arrested,  and,  after  ex- 
amination before  the  council,  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  For  nearly 
thirty  years  had  Francis  Atterbury  been  known  as  the  keenest  of 
controversialists,  as  well  as  the  most  impressive  of  preachers.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  century  he  had  been  considered  as  the  leader 
of  the  High-church  party  ;  the  great  asserter  of  the  independence 
of  Convocation.  Gradually  he  had  become  identified  with  the  most 
extreme  principles  of  passive  obedience;  was  the  prompter  of 
Sacheverel  in  his  defence  in  1710;  was  recognised  as  having  earned 
a  bishopric  when  Harley  came  into  power ;  and  had,  upon  the  death 
of  queen  Anne,  taken  a  very  decided  part  in  his  hostility  to  the 
Hanoverian  succession.  His  arrest  in  August  1722  produced  the 
most  violent  ferment  amongst  his  church  party.DigitXJ^^i^pif^^ft 
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order,  it  was  proclaimed,  was  outraged.  Atterbury  was  prayed  for 
in  the  London  churches.  Atterbury  was  represented,  in  a  print 
intended  to  move  the  popular  sympathy,  as  standing  behind  his 
prison-bars,  gazing  upon  a  portrait  of  Laud.  The  plot,  it  was 
maintained,  was  a  base  fiction.  The  new  Parliament  met  in  Octo- 
ber; and  the  king,  in  his  speech  on  the  nth,  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  a  dangerous  conspiracy,  and  the  arrest  of  some  of  the 
conspirators.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  for  a  whole 
year ;  and  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Peers  was  desired  to  sanc- 
tion the  detention  in  the  Tower  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  lord 
North  and  Grey,  and  the  earl  of  Orrery.  A  foolish  Declaration, 
signed  "  James  Rex,"  had  been  issued  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
in  which  James  II L,  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  pro- 
posed that  George  should  quietly  deliver  to  him  the  throne  of 
those  kingdoms ;  when  he,  king  James,  would  bestow  upon  George 
the  title  of  king  in  his  native  dominions,  and  invite  all  other  States 
to  confirm  it  Moreover,  the  British  crown  should  be  confirmed 
to  the  penitent  usurper,  if  ever  he  should  attain  it  in  the  due  course 
of  legitimate  succession.  This  wonderful  production  was  ordered 
by  Parliament  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  as  ^  a  false, 
insolent,  and  traitorous  libel."  On  the  ist  of  March,  1723,  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Commons  made  a  report  of  their  examinations  into 
the  evidence  of  the  conspiracy.  It  is  a  document  of  great  length. 
It  involved  other  eminent  persons  besides  those  who  had  been 
arrested.  Christopher  Layer,  the  barrister,  had  been  previously 
tried  and  condemned  in  the  King's  Bench.  He  was  the  only  per- 
son who  suffered  capital  punishment  Bills  of  pains  and  penalties 
were  passed  against  the  two  Irish  priests.  The  most  important 
person  amongst  the  accused,  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  was  also 
proceeded  against  by  Bill,  enacting  his  punishment  and  deprivation. 
This  Bill  passed  the  Commons  without  a  division.  Atterbury 
declined  making  a  defence  before  the  Lower  House ;  but  on  the 
6th  of  May  he  stood  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  after 
the  evidence  against  him  had  been  gone  through  he  defended  him- 
self with  great  ingenuity  and  eloquence. 

The  debate  amongst  the  Peers  on  the  question  that  the  Bill  do 
pass  was  remarkable  for  the  constitutional  opposition  of  lord  Cowper, 
the  ex-chancellor.  He  said,  "  My  Lords,  this  Bill  carries  in  the 
frame  of  it  an  invincible  objection  to  it ;  for  the  preamble  and  the 
enacting  part,  the  crime  and  the  punishment,  bear  no  proportion  to 
each  other.  The  preamble  contains  a  charge  of  high  treason  against 
the  bishop ;  and  pray,  my  lords,  why  should  he  not  be  punished 
accordingly    .     .     .     What  reason  can  be  given  why  the  bishop 
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should  not  be  punished,  at  least  equal  with  others,  in  case  of  high 
treason  ?    Why  truly,  the  want  of  legal  evidence  is  the  only  reason 
pretended.     ...    To  palliate  the  matter  a  little,  a  distinction  is 
endeavoured  to  be  made  between  legal  evidence  and  real  evidence, 
or  between  such  evidence  as  our  law  requires,  and   such  as  in 
natural  justice  and  equity  ought  to  be  admitted.     But,  my  Lords, 
this  is  a  distinction  entirely  without  a  diflFerence  ;  for  what  is  evidence 
of  a  fact  before  any  judicature  whatsoever,  but  such   testimony  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  requires,  to  induce  a  moral  certainty  of  the 
truth  of  the  thing  testified  ?    .     .     .     The  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  our  law  appear  in  nothing  more  remarkably,  than  in  the  perspi- 
cuity, certainty,  and  clearness  of  the  evidence  it  requires  to  fix  a 
crime  upon  any  man,  whereby  his  life,  his  liberty,  or  his  property 
may  be  concerned :  Hereon  we  glory  and  pride  ourselves,  and  are 
justly  the  envy  of  all  our  neighbour  nations.     Our  law,  in  such 
cases,  requires  evidence  so  clear  and  convincing,  that  every  by- 
stander, the  instant  he  hears  it,  must  be  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  it.     It  admits  of  no  surmises,  innuendos,  forced  consequences,  or 
harsh  constructions,  nor  anything  else  to  be  oflFered  as  evidence 
but  what  is  real  and  substantial,  according  to  the  rules  of  natural 
justice  and  equity."    These  arguments  of  a  great  legal  authority 
have  a  lasting  importance  far  beyond  the  immediate  question  of 
Atterbury's  guilt  or  innocence.     The  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
was  a  mischievous  precedent,  "  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the 
attainder  of  Sir  John  Fenwick — the  danger  of  setting  aside  those 
precious  securities  agaimst  a  wicked  government  which  the  law  of 
treason  has  furnished.*'  *    The  possible  guilt  of  the  offender  does 
not  justify  an  irregular  and  arbitrary  mode  of  dealing  with  his  of- 
fence.    It  might  be  merciful  in  the  government  thus  to  proceed 
against  the  bishop  in  a  mode  which  did  not  affect  his  life ;  but  that 
mode  was  more  probably  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  secure 
a  conviction  at  alL    The  connection  of  Atterbury  with  the  exiled 
family,  before  his  banishment,  has  been  abundantly  proved  by 
other  evidence  than  that  within  the  reach  of  his  accusers  and 
judges.    The  Bill  against  him  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  forty 
peers ;  most  of  the  bishops  voting  against  him — possibly  with  some 
higher  motive  than  that  imputed  to  them  in  the  sarcasm  of  lord 
Bathurst,  of  believing,  as  the  wild  Indians  believed,  that  they 
would  inherit  the  abilities  as  well  as  the  spoils  of  any  great  enemy 
whom  they  slew.    The  estate  of  Atterbury  was  not  forfeited  by 
his  attainder.    He  embarked  for  France  in  June,  1723;  and  died 
at  Paris  in  1732.  Digitized  by  v^OUg It: 
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Ill  1724,  through  the  ordinary  course  of  ministerial  rivaines  and 
jealousies,  the  accomplished  lord  Carteret  was  removed  from  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  which  he  held  in  conjimction  with  lord 
Townshend,  and  the  same  course  was  pursued  towards  him,  as 
towards  Townshend  himself  in  1716.  Carteret  was  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland — a  post  considered  of  far  less  anxious  re- 
sponsibility  than  that  of  Secretary  of  State.  During  his  lord  lieu- 
tenancy Ireland  became  no  bed  of  roses.  Amongst  the  many 
real  wrongs  which  Ireland  has  borne,  and  the  not  less  numerous 
imaginary  grievances  of  which  she  has  complained,  in  her  connec- 
tion with  England,  there  is  probably  no  example  of  a  national 
ferment  so  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  injury,  as 
that  of  Wood's  patent  for  a  coinage  of  copper  farthings  and  half- 
pence. No  one  can  doubt  that  when  a  nation  is  in  almost  utter 
,  want  of  money  of  the  lowest  denomination,  the  extortions  practised 
upon  the  humblest  classes  must  be  considerable.  Ireland  was  so 
completely  without  a  currency  to  conduct  the  smaller  operations  of 
trade,  that  labourers  were  paid  by  cards  bearing  the  seals  and 
signatures  of  their  employers.  In  all  such  cases  of  a  questionable 
or  a  depreciated  currency,  it  is  the  poor  man  who  has  to  bear  the 
largest  amount  of  trouble  or  loss.  In  1722,  a  patent  was  granted 
to  William  Wood,  a  proprietor  and  renter  of  iron  and  copper  mines 
in  England,  to  enable  him  to  coin  farthings  and  halfpence  for  Ire- 
land to  the  value  of  j^  108,000.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  patentee 
was  to  make  a  profit,  for  the  duchess  of  Kendal  had  been  bribed 
to  promote  the  grant  of  the  patent.  But  Walpoha  and  his  subordi- 
nates took  every  reasonable  measure  of  precaution  that  the  coinage 
should  not  become  an  opportunity  for  fraud  or  excessive  gain. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  Master,  of  the  Mint,  approved  the  terms  of 
the  contract ;  and  when  the  coins  were  in  circulation,  and  it  was 
seen  that  discontent  was  assiduously  stirred  up,  an  assay  was  made 
by  the  o0icers  of  the  Mint,  and  it  was  declared  that  in  weight  and 
fineness  of  metal  the  pieces  were  satisfactory.  The  difference  of 
exchange  between  England  9»d  Ireland  had  been  thoMglit  a  satis- 
factory reason  for  a  slight  diminution  in  weight  of  the  copper  cur- 
rency for  Ireland. 

The  Irish  parliament,  moved  in  some  degree  by  the  apparent 
neglect  of  this  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  without  consult- 
ing the  Irish  Privy  Council,  voted  an  address  to  the  king,  that  the 
terms  of  the  patent  would  occasion  a  loss  to  the  nation  of  150  per 
cent.  Walpole  was  astonished,  as  he  well  might  be,  at  this  impu- 
dent declaration  of  a  legislative  body.  He  exMninedJhe  matter 
carefully;  and  |xjrceived  lliat  the  assertion  wa.sToun<^a  ui>on  a 
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conputatioa  thoi  the  rough  Irish  copper  wa^«  ilvorth  twelvepenc6  a 
pound,  aad  that  a  pound  ol  haHpenct  and  fiffthiiigs  coined  out  of 
fine  copper  were  to  pass  for  thirty  pence.  He  iound  that  the  Mint 
ol  London  paid  eighteenpence  per  lb.  for  prepared  copper ;  that  the 
charge  of  coins^e  was  fourpence  per  lb. ;  and  that  the  duties  and 
allowances  upon  copper  imported  into  Ireland  amounted  to  20  per 
cent  A  Committee  of  the  English  Privy  Coundl  went  into  a 
searching  examination  of  the  whole  affavr ;  and  fidly  justified  the 
patentee  from  any  charge  of  having  abused  the  fair  terms  of 
his  patent  It  was,  however,  conceded  that  the  amount  of  farthings 
and  halfpence  issued  should  not  exceed  ;£4o,ooo  in  value ;  and 
that  this  money  should  not  be  a  legal  tender  for  a  larger  sum  than 
fivepence  halfpenny  in  one  payment. 

Under  these  circumstances,  in  1724,  a  Letter  was  published  by 
M.  B.  Drapier,  addressed  "to  the  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  and 
country  people  in  general,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  concerning 
the  Brass  Halfpence  coined  by  one  WiUiam  Wood,  hanhrare- 
man,"  which  Letter  thus  solemnly  opens  :  **  What  I  intend  now  to 
say  to  you  is,  next  to  your  duty  to  God  and  the  care  of  your  sal- 
vation, of  the  greatest  concern  to  jourselves  and  your  children: 
your  bread  and  clothings  and  every  common  necessary  of  life,  en- 
tirely depend  upon  it"  The  writer,  as  every  one  guessed,  was  the 
famous  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's ;  and  certainly  no  pen  Was  so  able  as 
that  wielded  by  Jonathan  Swift,  to  raise  a  popular  clamour  by  the 
most  skilful  treatment  of  his  subject ;  and,  what  was  perhaps*  as 
much  to  the  purpose,  by  the  most  unscrupulous  assef  tton&  •*  In 
England,"  the  Drapier  said, «  halfpence  and  farthings  pass  for  little 
more  than  they  are  worth ;  if  yoii  were  to  beat  them  to  pieces  and 
sell  them  to  the  brazier,  you  would  not  lose  much  more  than  a 
penny  in  a  shUling.  But  Mr.  Wood  made  his  halfpence  of  such 
base  metal  and  so  much  smaller  than  the  English  ones,  that  the 
brazier  would  hardly  give  you  above  a  peiiny  of  good  money  for  a 
shiUing  of  his ;  so  that  the  sum  of  ;£  108,000  in  good  gold  and  silver 
must  be  given  for  trash  that  will  not  be  worth  eight  ol*  nine  thov- 
sand  pounds  real  value."  The  Irish  parliament  falsely  asserted, 
that  the  depreciation  amounted  to  150  per  cent.  The  more  men- 
dacious demagogue  asserted  that  the  depreciation  amounted  to 
1 100  per  cent.  ''  For  example,  if  a  batter  sells  a  d<^en  of  hats  for  ss 
arpiece,  which  amounts  to  £%  and  receives  the  payment  in  Wood^s 
coin,  he  really  receives  only  the  value  of  $s.**  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Drapier's  Letters,  Swift's  argument  rests  upon  the 
most  solid  basis  of  political  economy ;  but  his  premises  are  utterly 
false.     He  knew  well  what  England  and  Ireland  had  suffered  by 
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the  depredation  of  the  coin.  This  bold  opponent  of  the  govern 
ment  which  had  delivered  his  country  from  despotism,  says,  ^  I 
intend  to  truck  with  my  neighbours,  the  butchers  and  bakers  and 
the  rest,  goods  for  goods ;  and  the  little  gold  and  silver  I  have  I 
will  keep  by  me,  like  my  heart's  blood,  till  better  times,  or  until  I  am 
just  ready  to  starve ;  and  then  I  will  buy  Mr.  Wood's  money,  as 
my  father  did  the  brass  money  in  king  James'  time,  who  could  buy 
;^  10  of  it  for  a  guinea."  Against  such  logic  as  tiiis  what  could 
simple  truth  avail  ?  The  Irish  Went  mad  about  Wood's  halfpence. 
The  mischievous  Dean  not  only  stirred  the  nation  up  with  Dra- 
pier's  Letters,  but  with  songs  that  were  sung  in  every  street 
Wood  was  to  be  scalded  in  his  own  melted  copper.  He  was  to  be 
hanged: 

"The  h^^ienoe  afe  ooauag,  the  nation's  undoing ; 
There's  an  end  of  your  ploughing,  and  baUi^  and  brewing  ; 
In  short,  you  must  all  go  to  rack  and  ruin.'* 

When  Carteret  came  over,  he  found  the  Irish  people  in  a  state  of 
frenzy.  He  tried  what  are  called  strong  measures.  He  ofiEered  a 
reward  of  jf  300  for  discovering  the  author  of  the  Drapier's  Letters. 
He  prosecuted  their  printer.  The  grand  jury  threw  out  the  bill; 
and  another  grand  jury  made  a  presentment,  setting  forth,  that 
"  several  quantities  of  base  metal  coined,  commonly  called  Wood's 
Halfpence,  have  been  brought  into  the  port  of  Dublin,  and  lodged 
in  several  houses  in  this  city,  with  an  intention  to  make  them  pass 
clandestinely ; "  and  that  "  having  entirely  his  majesty's  interest 
and  the  welfare  of  our  country,  and  being  thoroughly  sensible  of 
the  great  discouragements  which  trade  hath  suffered  by  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  said  coin,  whereof  we  have  already  felt  the  dismal 
e£Eects ;  and  that  the  currency  thereof  will  inevitably  tend  to  the 
great  diminution  of  his  majesty's  revenue,  and  the  ruin  of  us  and 
our  posterity,  do  present  aJl  such  persons  as  have  attempted  or 
shall  endeavour  by  fraud  or  otherwise,  to  impose  the  said  halfpence 
upon  us,  contrary  to  his  majesty's  most  gracious  intention,  as 
enemies  to  his  majesty's  government,  and  to  the  safety,  peace,  and 
wel^re  of  all  his  majesty's  subjects  of  this  kingdom."  It  was  in 
vaan  that  the  government  attempted  to  stand  up  against  this 
storm.  The  grand  jury  said,  "  we  do,  with  all  great  gratitude,  ac- 
knowledge the  services  of  all  such  patriots  as  have  been  eminently 
zealons  for  the  interest  of  his  majesty  and  this  country,  in  detecting 
the  fraudulent  imposition  of  the  said  Wood,  and  preventing  the  pass- 
ing of  his  base  coin."  Swift  wrote  this  eulogy  upon  his  own  pa- 
triotism. He  had  beaten  the  government  of  king  George.  The 
patent  was  withdrawn.     It  was  believed  by  the  few  who  knew  how 
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baseless  were  the  exaggerated  complaints  of  Wood's  Halfpence, 
that  the  Drapier  had  asserted  the  independence  of  Ireland.  The 
multitude  believed  whatever  he  had  predicted  of  national  ruin. 
This  victory  was  in  some  respects  the  triumph  of  genius ;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  if  the  genius  manifested  in  the  Dra- 
pier's  Letters  could  lead  one  admirer  of  Swift  to  regard  them  as  the 
most  perfect  examples  of  oratory  since  the  days  of  Demosthenes,* 
a  calmer  view  of  the  limits  to  which  genius  ought  to  be  confined 
by  honesty,  would  lead  us  to  say,  that  out  of  the  four  names  which 
the  great  partisan  chose  to  bear, 

**  Dean,  Drapieri  Bidcertta£E,  or  GuUtTer," 

that  of  Drapier  ought  to  be  as  odious  to  those  who  justly  estimate 
the  duty  of  a  public  writer,  as  that  ftlth  in  which  Swift  delighted 
to  wallow, — more  his  own  filth  than  the  filth  of  his  age. 

Walpole  restored  Ireland  to  quietness  by  cancelling  Wood's 
Patent  He  had  the  rare  wisdom  of  yielding  even  to  popular  pre- 
judice, when  perseverance  was  clearty  more  perilous  than  conces 
sion.  With  Walpole  such  a  course  may  be  reganled  as  prudence. 
With  a  less  skilful  and  powerful  administrator  it  would  have  been 
weakness.  In  1725  Scotland  was  also  firing-up  upon  a  domestic 
question.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  Walpole,  had  determined  that  the  Malt  Duty,  which  bad  been 
constantly  evaded  in  Scotland,  should  be  merged  in  a  duty  of 
threepence  on  every  barrel  of  ale.  The  duty  was  to  come  into 
operation  on  the  23rd  of  June.  On  that  day  there  was  considerable 
restlessness  amongst  the  population  of  Glasgow.  Daniel  Camp* 
bell,  the  member  of  Parliament  for  Glasgow — one  of  the  class 
which  had  been  raised  to  opulence  by  the  commercial  freedom 
which  the  Union  opened — ^was  considered  by  the  populace  to  have 
supported  the  government  in  devising  the  ale  duty.  Campbell's 
house  was  attacked  at  midnight,  and  destroyed.  Military  force 
was  called  in ;  and  the  next  day,  the  soldiers  being  beset  by  the 
mob  in  their  guard-house,  the  people  were  fired  upon,  and  several 
were  killed  and  wounded.  General  Wade,  whose  troops  had  been 
employed  in  the  most  useful  service  of  constructing  the  great  mili* 
tary  roads  of  tiie  Highlands,  marched  into  Glasgow,  and  effectually 
quelled  the  riot  At  Edinburgh,  the  resistance  to  the  tax  took  an« 
other  f  irm.  The  brewers  refused  to  brew.  The  Scotch  lawyers 
talked  of  prosecution  and  imprisonment  The  wiser  Secretary  for 
Scotland  indeed  threatened ;  but  he  saw  that  such  a  combination 
would  break  down  of  itself.    The  brewers  had  a  meeting,  and  r» 

*  I«aac  Hawkins  Browne. 
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solved  to  put  the  (ptesdoti  ^]^rew  or  not?"  One  man  said  ht 
would  not  be  bound  by  a  majority,  and  voted  "  brew."  The  as* 
sembly  broke  up ;  and  all  the  brew*houses  o£  Edinbui^h  were  at 
work  that  night  Walpole  wi^te  to  lord  Townahead  in  September, 
"  I  think  we  have  once  more  got  Ireland  and  Scotland  quiet,  if  we 
take  care  tso  keep  them  so.^ 

In  1725  England  presented  the  miserable  spectacle  which  she 
had  witnessed  in  the  reign  of  James  I., — a  Lord  Chancellor  im* 
peached  for  .malversation  in  his  great  office.  Thomas  Parker  was 
a  very  different  man  from  Frangis  Baoonj  and  the  ofBenoes  of 
which  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  was  accused  were  of  another  char- 
acter than  those  Which  were  the  ruin  of  the  viscount  St  Alban's. 
The  ChanceUor  of  king  James  was  disgraced  upon  the  charge  Of 
having  received  bribes  from  suitors.  The  Chancellor  of  king 
George  was  impeached^  found  gHiHy,  eaccl^ed  for  ever  from  office, 
and  fined  thirty  thousand  pounds  upon  the  charges  o£  selling  Mas- 
terships  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  of  conniving  at  the  frauds 
of  the  Masters  in  trafficking  with  the  trust*money  of  the  suitors, 
and  the  estates  o£  widows  and  orphaqs.  Lord  Campbellfln  con* 
trovertiog  a  disposition  in  some  writers  of  recent  times  to  consider 
that  lord  Macclesfield  was  unjustly  condemned,  holds  that  .^  hb  con^ 
inctkui  wad  lawful  and  his  punishment  was  mild."  * 

The  foreign  policy  of  Geoigie  L,  under  the  able  admiiiistrati<Bi 
of  Walpole,  had  become  decidedly  pacific.  The  nation  was  mani- 
festly prospering  under  the  relief  which  peace  had  brought  The 
learof  the  Pretender,  and  of  Spanish  or  Swedish  invasions^  had 
paused  away.  The  House  of  Brunswick,  after  ten  years  of  strag* 
gle,  was  firmly  fig^d  on  its  constitutional  throtie.  Yet  there  were 
still  threatenings  of  war.  The  Congress  of  Caknbmi,  to  which  the 
difficulties  that  had  not  been  finally  settled  by  the  peace  of  1720 
had  been  referred,  had  been  wearily  discussing  certain  royal  claims 
and  disputes — "baling  out  water  witli  sieves" — for  four  or  five 
years*  The  regent  Orleai^  had  died  during  these  tedk>us  proto- 
collings,  in  1723.  Louis  XV.,  declared  of  age,  had  taken  the  gov^ 
emment  of  France  into  his  own  hands^  with  the  duke  de  Bourbon 
as  his  minister.  The  aUiance'  of  France  with  En^and  continued 
uninterrupted.  But  the  emperor  Charles,  and  the  king  of  Spain, 
Philip,  were  coming  to  a  doser  understanding  about  territorial 
arrangements  than  England,  France,  and  Russia  thought  safe. 
Philip  of  Spain  was  a  mere  shadow  in  the  management  of  these 
afiairs.  His  queen  was  the  restless  a^tator;  and  Elizabeth  had 
found  a  most  active  successor  to  Alberoni  in  th|^^i\1^^^4Ripperda 

**  Laves  ol  the  ChanceUoi%'*  vol*  ur*  p.  $55- 
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—a  Dutch  adveirttH-er,  who  found^  It  As  easy  ief  chtuige  from  Protes- 
tantism to  Catholicism,  as  he  afterwards  did  Id  change  from  Catho« 
licism  to  M-ahometanism.  Ripperda  was  sent  \ipon  a  secret  mis- 
sion to  Vienna,  to  accomplish,  by  a  direct  treaty  between  the  two 
great  rival  powers,  what  the  congress  of  Cambrai  had  been  Tainly 
hammering  at  for  a  time  not  to  be  borne  by  royal  patience.  The 
courts  of  France  and  Spain  had,  moreotef ,  got  into  a  rery  pretty 
quarrel  in  1725.  When  Philip  acc^ed  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
his  reluctance  had  been  smoothed  OVef  by  a  pHln  lor  marrying  the 
infanta  of  Spain  to  the  youthful  Idi^  of  France ;  and  also  of  nrnn* 
rynng  his  son,  Don  Luis,  to  fl  daughter  of  the  i»egent  Orleans* 
The  children  were  betrothed,  after  the  then  usual  fashion  of  sortr^ 
eigns.  When  Louii  XV.,  though  only  fifteen  years  old,  was  held 
of  age  to  govern,  the  Infemta  was  only  eight  year*  oM.  The  duke 
de  Bourbon,  and  probably  the  young  king  also,  had  no  disposition 
to  complete  a  marriage  whk^  so  Tkmg  posrtponed  tl^  i)rospect  ol 
succession.  The  Ynfenta  was  returned  to  ^pttin  wHb  \Mt  cert* 
mony ;  and  another  queen  of  Fyance  was  looked  #iit  for.  The 
court  of  Madrid*  was  of  coutise  in  a  h'fet  of  4ildig«flitioii.  The 
national  pride  HiraS  irounded,  as  we0  as  tho^w^al  ban«srj  .  All 
Frenchmen  were  ordered  to  leave  S^ni  The  «oiigress  of  Cam- 
bfa!  was  at  an  end.  Ripperda  wa^  to  niaAce  any  taiegain  with  tlM 
einperor.  As  kiiig  Geoi^  hesitateti'  abcMt  ttikiifg  pant  in  the 
(juarrel,  the  aHiatTce  of  the  courts^  ei  Maidrid  and  Vienna  was  to 
be  one  of  hostility  to  the  courts  of  V^raailles  aoid  St  James's. 
The  Treaty  of  Vleima^  in  1725^  wm  emhious  to  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

Lookhig  ba6k  upon  these  ^ffisdm,  they  excite  very  smaH  interest 
in  our  day;  they  pass  over  as  the  a^utomer  ekwd  <*  without  o«r 
special  wonder.**  It  was  forfundt^  thai  Eiiglafid  and  Franoe  had 
no  desire  for  war.  Cardihd  Tlbtety  had  suoeee^tei  the  duke  d« 
Bourbon  as  prime  minister  of  Ixiuiii  XV.,  and^he  aM4  Walpol* 
were  not  going  to  rush  iwto  hostilHie^.  Buif  they  ivouldi take  meiis^ 
ures  of  precautfou.  The  Tltaty  of  liiihover  bontid  fingted, 
France,  and  PrussBi-^fte  date,  SejMembef  31  lytts^ln  an  eog^ige* 
meut  to  hold  hf  ^ach  6ther;  if  eifh^  were-  attaxik^.  The  Ubles 
were  turned  shvc6  the  War  of  the  Succession^  The  cM  fees  were 
fast  friends,  and  the  old  friends  bitter  foes ;  and  aH  these  chafv^s 
took  place,  as  in  private  friendship,  for  "  some  trick  not  worih 
an  egg.**  War  <:eemed  imminent,  however  pacifically  disposed 
were  Fleury  and  Ceorge.  When  the  English  Pariisunent  met 
<Jtt  the  20th  of  Jjninn*.  t7t!6.  the  kitr«r  ^Ttnouhded  the  COWdin 
dDti  fSihis  4tfet^ve  treaties  wflh  the  Most' Chdst<a*'liai^ aad^tinii 
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king  of  Prussia^  to  which  sevend  of  the  powers  had  been  in* 
vited  to  accede.  There  was  $ome  opposition  to  the  Address  ap- 
proving the  Treaty ;  but  the  government  majority  was  very  large. 
Some  change  might  have  been  expected  in  the  policy  of  Spain,  by 
the  fall  of  Rippenla,  who  was  dismissed  from  his  employments, 
and,  apprehensive  of  royal  or  popular  resentments,  had  taken 
rctfuge  in  the  house  of  the  English  minister.  He  was  accused  of 
having  exaggerated  the  desiire  of  Austria  for  so  intimate  an  alli- 
ance with  Spain  as  would  have  warranted  an  o£Eensive  league  be- 
tween  them.  Ripperda  was  dragged  from  Mr.  Stanhope's  apart- 
ments and  sent  to  prison.  The  rights  of  ambassadors  were  con- 
sidered to  have  been  violated,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  English 
government  embittered  the  disputes  between  the  two  countries. 
They  were  more  embittered  by  the  revelations  that  Ripperda  made 
to  Stanhope,  in  revfenge  for  his  disgrace,  and  in  gratitude  for  the 
asylum  that  had  been  afEorded  hinv  He  disclosed  the  secret  arti- 
cles of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna ;  and  declared  that  its  chief  object 
was  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

Warlike  movements  were  very  soon  organized  in  England,  The 
czar  Peter  was  dead.  The  czarina  Catherine  I.,  had  prepared  a 
fleet  for  co-operation  with  Austria  and  Spain.  Admiral  Wager 
sailed  to  the  Baldc  with  an  English  fleet ;  and  the  politics  of  Rus- 
sia became  more  pacific.  A  squadron  under  admiral  Hosier  block- 
aded Porto  Bello, — an  unfortunate  enterprise,  for  the  brave  admiral 
and  a  large  number  of  his  fleet's  crews  perished  of  yellow  fever  in 
the  Spanish  Main.  If  this  activity  was  not  war,  it  was  very  like 
war.  In  the  Parliament  which  met  in  January,  1727,  the  ki^g  an- 
nounced that  he  had  nsoei^ed  iafon^tion  upon  \^ich  he  could 
wholly  depend,  that  one  of  ^  secret  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Vi- 
enna was  an  agreement  to  place  the  Pretender  upon  the  throne  of 
Britain.  The  Parliament  instantly  voted  a  Urge  increase  of  the 
army  and  navy.  The.  emperor  was  advised  by  PaUn»  his  minister 
at  Londotoy  to  disavow  $ipch  a  s^&cret  agreement  The  indiscreet  res- 
idsot  adcb'e$sfid  a  ii9enK>rial  to  the  king,  a  translation  of  which  was 
printed  and  published ;  in  which  the  secret  articles  were  disavowed, 
and  the  royal,  jvord  w^^  spoken  of  withdisrespeqt.  The  two 
Houses  iitere  indignant  at  'Vthe  insolence  "  of  the  imjpn&rial  minister 
in  dispersing  his  memorial  tiirpugh  the  kingdom  (  declaring  "  their 
utmost  abhorrence  of  this  audacious  manner  of  appealing  to  the 
people  against  his  majesty."  Palm  was  commanded  immediately 
to  leave  England.  Spain  was  assembling  an  army  for  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar,  under  the  command  of  the  conde  de  Las  Torres ;  who 
boasted  that  in  six  weeks  he  would  drive  the  heretics  into  the  se^ 
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On  the  nth  of  February  the  siege  was  commenced.  English  men- 
of-war  in  the  harbour  secured  a  constant  supply  of  provisions  for 
the  garrison  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  Lord  Portmore— one  of 
the  men  whose  energy  age  appears  unable  to  cripple — ^hastened 
from  England,  in  his  eightieth  year,  to  defend  the  fortress  of 
which  he  was  the  governor.  For  four  months  the  Spaniards  in- 
efiEcctuaUy  fired  upon  the  rock,  and  then  tiiey  raised  the  siege. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1727,  king  George  closed  the  Session  of 
Parliament  preparatory  to  hb  departure  for  Hanover.  He  adverted 
to  the  attack  upon  Gibraltar.  He  had  suspended,  he  said,  his  re- 
sentments under  such  provocation  ;  and  instead  of  having  immedi- 
ate recourse  to  arms,  and  demanding  that  assistance  of  his  allies 
which  they  had  engaged,  and  were  ready  to  give,  he  had  concur- 
red with  France  and  the  States-General  in  making  overtures  of 
accommodation.  Sweden  had  acceded  to  the  Treaty  of  Hanover ; 
and  a  Convention  had  been  signed  by  Denmark.  The  overtures 
of  accommodation,  thus  mentioned,  had  been  successful.  The 
Austrian  ambassador  signed,  on  the  31st  of  May,  preliminaries  of 
peace  with  England,  France  and  Holland.  Spain  remained  alone  ; 
neither  prepared  for  war,  nor  acceding  to  the  conditions  of  peace. 
At  this  juncture  the  power  of  Walpole  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
endangered.  Bolingbroke,  who  had  been  allowed  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Walpole  to  return  to  England ;  who  was  about  to  embark 
at  Calais  at  the  close  of  his  exile,  when  Atterbury  landed  there  a 
banished  man ;  who  had  been  restored  to  his  estates  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1725, — was  intriguing  to  reach  once  more  the  pos- 
session of  power  under  George  which  he  had  obtained  under  Anne. 
He  had  secured,  by  bribes  and  protestations,  the  favour  of  the  duch- 
ess of  Kendal,  the  mistress,  or  according  to  some,  the  left-handed 
wife  of  the  Hanoverian  king.  The  duchess  presented  to  her  royal 
adnnrer  a  memorial  from  Bolingbroke,  in  which  he  denounced  Wal- 
pole as  the  author  of  every  public  evil.  The  king  put  this  paper 
into  the  hands  of  Walpole,  with  his  usual  straightforward  mode  of 
action.  The  ambitious  statesman  therein  requested  an  interview 
with  his  sovereign.  George  was  indisposed  to  grant  this  meeting. 
Walpole  earnestly  pressed  it,  with  his  never-failing  sagacity ;  for, 
as  he  himself  said,  "  if  this  was  not  done,  the  clamour  would  be, 
that  I  kept  his  majesty  to  myself,  and  would  allow  none  to  come 
near  him  to  tell  the  truth."  George  told  his  minister  that  Boling- 
broke's  complaints  and  representations  were  "  bagatelles."  The 
long  set  out  for  Hanover  on  the  3rd  of  June,  accompanied  by  the 
duchess  of  Kendal  and  lord  Townshend.  The  unhappy  wife  of 
George  had  died  on  the  13th  of   November,  1726;  after  many 
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icbemes  o£  esc^pe^  The  kii^  laaded  on  the  7th  at  Vaert^  in  HA 
bad.  On  the  8tk  he  proceeded  on  his  journey,  leaving  the  ducheM 
of  Kendal  on  the  Dutch  frontier.  On  the  9th,  he  slept  at  Delden; 
and  was  again  in  his  coach  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
loth,  accompanied  by  two  official  persons  of  the  court  of  Han^ 
oven  In  the  forenoon  of  that  da^  he  was  struck  by  apoplexy.  He 
refused  to  stop  at  jf^^enburen,  as  his  attendants  wished.  His 
hands  fell ;  hie  e;ye«  were  heavy ;  but  his  will  was  strong*  "'  Osna- 
bruckl  OanabfMok!"  he  exclaimed,.  His  one  surviving  brodier, 
the  prince  bishop,  bad  ^  palace  pit  Qsnabruc^  The  king's  voice 
grew  lainto-.  He  murmured  in  bis  death-sleep,  *^  C'est  faUedt 
moi"  (All  is  over  with  me)»  All  was  pver.  When  the  bishop 
was  caused  by  the  gallop  of  horses  In  }u^  court-yard  at  midnight* 
Geoige,  king  of  Great  Britain^  and  elector  of  Hanover,  was  dend* 
H«  was  buried  at  HAaover. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

of  George  II.— Walpole  confirmed  in  power< — Frederick,  the  heir-apparent.— 
Course  of  foreign  policy. — The  Stuarts. — Arrival  in  England  of  prince  Frederick. — 
Townshend  leaves  office. — What  is  History?— The  Dissenters.— Inquiry  into  the 
sute  of  the  Gaols.— L«w  proceedings  in  English.— Party  Quarrels  and  Libels.— 
Parliamentary  Opposition^— The  Salt-tax.— The  Excise  Scheme.— Wars  in  Europe.— 
Neutrality  of  Great  Britain. — Motion  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act.— Wynd- 
bam*s  character  of  Walpole.— Walpole's  character  of  Bolingbioke.— 'Bdingbroke 
quits  England. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  is  seated  at  dinner  in  his  villa  at 
Chelsea  on  the  14th  of  June,  1727.  An  express  arrives  from  lord 
Townshend,  who  has  accompanied  George  I.  to  the  Continent  as 
Secretary  of  State.  The  king  is  dead.  The  First  Commissioner 
of  the  treasury  is  instantly  in  the  saddle  on  his  road  to  Richmond, 
where  the  prince  of  Wales  is  staying.  The  prince  of  Wales  has 
dined  and  is  asleep  in  his  bed-chamber,  the  princess  sitting  by  his 
side.  Sii  Robert  Walpole  must  see  the  prince  immediately.  At 
that  moment  the  great  minister  probably  regarded  his  tenure  of 
power  as  more  uncertain  than  when  the  duchess  of  Kendal  was 
intriguing  with  Bolingbroke  against  him.  The  prince  looked  upon 
his  father's  chief  adviser  with  suspicion  and  resentment.  "  I  am 
come  to  acquaint  your  Majesty  with  the  death  of  your  father,"  was 
Walpole's  hasty  communication.  He  then  asked  certain  questions 
about  the  king's  pleasure  as  to  the  Council  being  summoned,  and 
as  to  other  necessary  formalities.  "  Go  to  Chiswick,  and  take  your 
directions  from  sir  Spencer  Compton,"  was  die  uncourteous  reply.* 
Sir  Spencer  Compton  was  Treasurer  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  He 
was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  Paymaster  to  the 
Army — "  a  plodding  heavy  fellow,  with  great  application,  but  no 
talents,"  says  lord  Hervey.  Walpole  told  Compton  it  was  clear 
that  the  king  meant  him  for  his  minister.  Walpole  professed  that 
he  had  no  desire  of  power  for  himself — a  small  office  in  the  house- 
hold would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  he  was  not  disgraced.  The 
minister  expectant,  who  was  "  always  more  concerned  for  the  man- 

*  <*  Tbe  Memoirs  of  John,  Lord  Henrey,  from  the  Accession  of  George  II.  to  the 
nithfof^ueep  Caroline,'*  edited  by  Mr.  Croker,  and  first  published  in  1848,  have  drawn 
aside  tbe  veil  from  oiany  a  courtly  scene,  although  the  mutilaticAi  of  the  MS.  has  left 
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ner  and  form  in  which  a  thing  was  to  be  done  than  about  the  pro- 
priety or  expediency  of  the  thing  itself,"  was  charmed  with  the 
moderation  of  the  man  who  had  been  the  ruler  of  England.  He 
asked  Walpole  to  make  for  him  a  draught  of  a  speech  to  be  deliv- 
ered by  the  king  to  the  Council,  while  he  went  to  the  king  at 
Leicester  House.  When  he  returned,  the  speech  was  ready.  Sir 
Spencer  made  a  copy  of  it;  and  went  back  to  Leicester  House. 
One  passage  in  the  speech  was  objected  to  by  the  king;  and  sir 
Spencer,  not  seeing  his  way  to  alter  it,  requested  sir  Robert  to  see 
his  Majesty  and  implore  him  to  leave  it  as  originally  drawn.  The 
shrewd  Caroline  of  Anspach,  who  was  the  firm  friend  of  Walpole 
— "  a  better  judge  than  her  husband  of  the  capacities  of  the  two 
men,  and  who  had  silently  watched  for  a  proper  moment  for  over- 
turning the  new  designations, — did  not  lose  a  moment  in  observing 
to  the  king  how  prejudicial  it  would  be  to  his  affairs  to  prefer  a 
man  in  whose  own  judgment  his  predecessor  was  the  fittest  person 
to  execute  the  office."*  The  next  day,  when  the  son-in-law  of 
Walpole  was  displaced  from  his  office  of  Master  of  the  Robes,  all 
thought  the  fall  of  the  ministry  was  certain.  The  king  had  been 
known,  in  his  father's  time,  to  speak  of  Walpole  as  a  rogue  ;  of 
his  brother,  Horace,  as  a  dirty  buffoon ;  of  Newcastle,  as  an 
impertinent  fool ;  of  Townshend  as  a  choleric  blockhead.  But  the 
king  made  no  decided  movement  towards  a  new  administration. 
The  courtiers  flocked  around  sir  Spencer ;  they  got  out  of  the  way 
of  sir  Robert  The  Civil  List  was  to  be  settled  by  Parliament  in 
a  fortnight.  The  Court  moved  to  Kensington ;  "where  the  king,'* 
says  Hervey,  "  by  the  audiences  that  were  asked,  and  the  offers 
that  were  made  to  him  by  the  great  men  of  all  denominations, 
.  found  himself  set  up  at  auction,  and  every  one  bidding  for  his 
favour  at  the  expense  of  the  public."  Walpole  outbid  his  rivals. 
He  proposed  in  Parliament  that  the  entire  revenue  of  the  Civil 
List  should  be  settled  on  the  king,  being  an  increase  of  aboat 
130,000/. ;  and  that  queen  Caroline  should  receive  a  jointure  of 
100,000/.  Not  a  voice  was  raised  against  the  proposal,  but  that  of 
Shippen.  Walpole  and  his  party  continued  in  power.  Compton 
was  consoled  with  the  Presidency  of  the  Council,  and  a  peerage. 
Horace  Walpole,  as  well  as  lord  Hervey,  attributing  the  triumph 
of  Walpole  to  the  strong  influence  which  the  queen  possessed 
over  her  husband,  intimate  that  Walpole's  political  opponents,  and 
even  some  of  those  who  acted  with  him,  thought  that  the  prince's 
^vourite  mistress,  Mrs.  Howard  (afterwards  Lady  SufiEoIk)  woold 
be  the  dispenser  of  court  favours  in  the  new  reign.  "  Sir  Robert's 
•  Honoe  Walpole,  "  Renunwceacefc*^  ^y  ^OUg It: 
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sagacity  discerned  that  the  power  would  be  lodged  with  the  wife, 
not  with  the  mistress ;  and  he  not  only  devoted  himself  to  the 
princess,  but  totally  abstained  from  even  visiting  Mrs.  Howard."  * 
Queen  Caroline's  jointure,  and  an  addition  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds  to  the  royal  income,  provoked  only  the 
remonstrance  of  Shippen.  He  did  not  even  find  a  seconder  to 
his  amendment  The  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  agitating  the  ques- 
tioB  of  a  distinct  provision  for  the  eldest  son  of  the  king,  inde- 
pendent of  any  allowance  the  Crown  might  bestow  upon  him. 
Frederick  was  about  twenty  years  of  age ;  was  not  a  resident  in 
England ;  and  was  not  yet  created  Prince  of  Wales.  The  case  of 
his  ^her  was  different,  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  He  was 
thirty-two  years  of  age ;  he  came  to  England  at  the  accession  of 
George  I. ;  and  he  lived  here  with  his  wife  and  daughters.  Unhap- 
pily, both  on  the  part  of  the  father  and  the  mother  of  Frederick, 
there  was  a  deep  rooted  antipathy  towards  this  eldest  son — an 
unhappy  circumstance  which  probably  interfered  with  such  an 
arrangemenf  as  would  not  have  left  him  wholly  dependent  upon 
what  lord  Hervey  terms  "the  discretion  and  generosity  of  his 
fcither."  George  II.  was  not  very  discreet,  and  he  was  very  far 
from  generous.  The  unkingly  passion  of  avarice  was  predominant 
in  bis  most  trivial  disbursements.  But  this  precise  little  man  had 
one  supreme  royal  virtue,  that  of  an  inflexible  love  of  justice. 
Personal  courage  he  signally  possessed — ^it  is  an  attribute  of  his 
race.  He  fought  under  Marlborough  at  Oudenarde  in  1708.  He 
headed  the  charge  of  his  infantry  at  Dettingen  in  1743.  In  queen 
Caroline,  George,  for  ten  years  of  his  reign,  had  such  an  adviser 
and  friend  as  few  sovereigns  have  ever  been  blessed  with.  She 
possessed  tlie  rare  wisdom — difficult  even  in  private  life,  but  far 
more  difficult  in  the  relations  of  a  king  and  his  consort — of  govern- 
ing her  husband  without  appearing  to  govern.  She  never  offered 
an  opinion  when  any  matter  of  state  was  discussed  between  the 
king  and  his  ministers  in  her  presence ;  but  her  opinion  was  ever 
certain  to  prevail.  Queen  Caroline  and  Robert  Walpole  perfectly 
anderstood  the  system  under  which  the  succession  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick  became  less  and  less  assailable.  Expediency  was  their 
great  principle — let  well  enough  alone — quieta  non  mavere.  Keep 
the  nation  as  much  as  possible  at  peace  with  its  neighbours. 
Abstain  from  asserting  any  prerogative  that  might  appear  to  inter- 
fere with  parliamentary  government.  Secure  a  majority  in  parlia- 
ment, even  at  the  cost  of  pandering  to  the  cupidity  of  the  dishonest 
and  time-serving.  Surrender  even  what  you  know  to  be  right,  if 
.  •  Hopioj  Waipolc,  *'Rcroiiuscince».'»Digiti,ed  by^OOglt: 
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the  danger  of  popular  clamour  against  a  measure  be  greater  than 
the  good  which  it  proposes  to  accomplish.  These  are  not  noble 
maxims  of  government ;  but  they  were  not  without  their  beneficial 
results  upon  a  nation  that  had  been  disturbed  by  conflicting  prin- 
ciples for  nearly  a  century.  The  consequence  of  this  policy  was 
that  there  are  fewer  stirring  events  in  the  first  fourteen  years  of 
the  reign  of  George  II.  than  in  any  period  of  like  duration  in  our 
history.  Happy  is  the  family  which  is  reared  without  any  adven- 
tures to  record  beyond  the  "  migrations  from  the  blue  bed  to  the 
brown."  Happy  the  nation  which  has  little  to  offer  to  the  notice 
of  the  historian,  during  the  period  of  half  a  generation,  but  its 
steady  progress  in  the  arts  of  industry ;  its  growth  of  capital ;  its 
abundant  provision  of  the  funds  for  sustaining  labour ;  its  general 
contentment,  which  some  silly  outbreak  of  popular  prejudice  only 
renders  more  remarkable ;  its  leisure  to  examine  into  social  evils, 
which  chiefly  affect  those  masses  of  the  people  that  politicians 
have  been  too  apt  to  neglect,  till  they  have  become  dangerous  in 
their  impatience  of  intolerable  abuses. 

The  foreign  policy  of  England  had  ceased  to  be  perplexed  with 
apprehensions  of  insurrection  and  invasion  ior  restoring  the  Stuart 
family.  At  the  accession  of  George  II.  there  was  a  momentary 
hope  amongst  the  Jacobites  that  something  might  be  done.  Atter- 
bury,  who  had  thrown  off  all  disguise,  described  to  James  the  spirit 
of  caution  and  fear  which  possessed  his  friends  "at  home,'* — how 
nothing  could  be  expected  of  them  without  foreign  assistance.  The 
British  and  French  governments  were  in  entire  accord.  Sjjain, 
although  still  grumbling  about  Gibraltar,  had  consented  to  a  peace. 
All  unsettled  questions  with  the  Emperor  and  others  were  to  be 
referred  to  a  Congress  at  Soissons.  Eighteen  months  were  the 
Deputies  at  this  Congress,  pretending  to  debate  about  The  Prag^ 
matic  Sanction  *  and  other  nice  points  of  diplomatic  subtlety. 
"The  cooks  of  the  Plenipotentiaries,"  says  lord  Hervey,  "had 
much  more  business  there  than  their  secretaries."  The  ministry 
of  George  became  tired  of  a  state  of  things  which  was  neither 
peace  nor  war;  and,  when  their  patience  was  worn  out  by  the 
never-ending  discussions  of  Soissons,  they,  in  conjunction  with 
France  and  Holland,  concluded  the  Peace  of  Seville  with  Spain, 
leaving  the  Emperor  to  fight  his  own  battle.  Some  sixteen  months 
later,  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  with  Great  Britain  and  Holland, 
there  was  obtain er]  a  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by 
which  Charles,  the  Emperor,  who  had  no  sons,  had  provided  that 
the  succession  to  the  hereditary  estates  of  Austria  should  rest  in 
•  See  Table  of  Treatiea,  at$U,  roL  T.p.  364. 
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tiie  female  line.  Spahi,  shortly  after,  acceded  to  the  Treaty.  The 
disputes  as  to  the  Spanish  Succession  came  to  an  end — "  the  prob- 
lem with  which  creation  had  groaned  for  some  twenty  years  past, 
finally  accomplished  better  or  worse."  *  During  the  twelve  years 
in  which  England  was  at  peace  with  all  nations,  the  Pretender  fell 
into  a  state  of  humiliation  which  compelled  Iris  supporters  long  to 
remain  in  hopeless  apathy.  There  were  always  scheming  priests 
and  unprincipled  adventurers  about  him,  to  tell  him  of  some  party- 
quarrel,  or  some  popular  discontent,  in  England  and  Scotland,  as 
being  propitious  to  his  return.  But  no. man  of  any  mark  or  irrflu- 
ence  could  now  be  induced  to  engage  in  a  dangerous  adventure 
for  tlw  cause  of  a  man  who  was  faithless  and  ungrateful — who  had 
quarrelled  with  Bolingbroke  and  Atterbury,  and  had  chosen  his 
advisers  from  amongst  the  weakest  and  most  bigoted  of  his  ad- 
herents. James  Edward's  character  was  such  as  to  alienate  his 
warmest  friends.  Tlie  cause  of  the  Stuarts  they  thought  was 
utterly  lost,  unless  the  grandson  of  James  II.  should  burst  out  in 
a  more  propitious  day,  to  witch  the  world  with  a  revival  of  the 
heroic  attributes  claimed  for  some  of  Scotland's  ancient  line  of 
kings. 

The  year  1728  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  arrival  in  Kn^land 
o€  Frederick,  now  styled  duke  of  Edinburgh,  but  afterwards  ])rince 
of  Wales.  In  the  Session  of  Parliament  which  commenced  in 
January,  1729,  the  Commons  congratulated  the  king  upon  this  ar- 
rival— a  congratulation  which  the  king  could  have  well  dispensed 
^th.  At  the  debate  upon  the  Address,  the  prince  was  present, 
"-to  satisfy  a  laudable  curiosity  with  the  manner  of  proceeding  in 
the  House  of  Commons.'*  f  The  young  heir  to  the  crown  was  in  a 
somewhat  unhappy  position — stinted  of  pecuniary  means  by  his 
parsimonious  father ;  brought  up  from  his  childhood  to  believe  that 
he  was  to  marry  Wilhelmina^  the  pretty,  clever,  and  accomplished 
princess  of  Prussia,  as  Friedrich,  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  was  to 
marry  the  English  Princess  Royal.  This  double^marriage  project 
was  always  liable  to  wreck  upon  some  political  rock  a-head,  some 
petty  quarrel  or  jealousy  between  the  royal  cousins — the  fidgetty 
George,  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  the  fiery  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  king 
of  Prussia ;  a  leaning  to  French  and  Spanish  alliances  on  the  Eng- 
lish part — a  clinging  to  German  interests,  represented  by  the 
Emperor,  on  the  Prussian  part.  The  prince  of  Wales,  who  had 
never  .seen  his  destined  bride,  professed  to  he  mtdly  enamoured  of 
her*  The  princcas  ratlier  aifecled  indifference,  althougli  her 
mother  was  set  upon  the  match,  and  her  ladies  saluted  her  as 
•  Ctrlyle,  "  Friedrich  II.''  vol.  iL  p.68.  t "  Hiftorical  Rcgiit^^L^ 
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princess  of  Wales.  An  envoy  is  sent  from  England  in  1730,  to  set- 
tle these  nuptial  projects  at  Berlin.  Sir  Charles  Hotham  is  to  in- 
sist upon  the  double-marriage ;  the  passionate  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
will  hear  only  of  one,  at  the  present  time.  The  prince  of  Wales 
writes  to  the  envoy  to  get  the  affair  finished — for  he  is  desperately 
in  love.  Though  there  is  much  feasting,  and  immoderate  libations, 
the  afEair  will  not  get  finished.  Hotham  goes  back  to  England  to 
report  his  ill  success.  In  four  years,  Frederick,  prince  of  Walcs^ 
has  another  wife  provided  for  him ;  the  clever  Wilhelmina  having 
in  1731  been  compelled  to  marry  the  prince  of  Baireuth — a  happier 
fate,  probably,  than  that  of  keeping  a  petty  Court  as  princess  of 
Wales ;  the  central  point  of  opposition  to  the  government  of  her 
husband's  father.* 

In  1730,  lord  Townshend  and  sir  Robert  Walpole  quarrelled  ; 
and  the  quarrel  ending  in  Townshend's  resignation  of  office,  Wal- 
pole became  supreme  in  the  administration.  It  is  related  by  Coxe, 
under  the  date  of  1729,  that  a  personal  scuffle  took  place  between 
the  two  ministers.  The  famous  quarrel  scene  of  Peachem  and 
Lockit  in  the  *'  Beggar's  Opera  "  has  been  held  to  have  been  de* 
rived  from  this  unseemly  exhibition ;  which  lord  Mahon  considers 
to  have  occurred  in  1730,  just  before  Townshend's  resignation. 
Mr.  Croker  has  pointed  out  that,  **  as  the  '  Beggar's  Opera '  was 
played  on  the  29th  of  January,  1728,  it  is  certain  either  that  the 
date  of  the  historians  is  an  anachronism,  or  that  Gay  alluded  to 
some  earlier  dispute,  or  that  the  story  was  made  from  the  scene."  f 
Lord  Townshend  did  not  conduct  himself  ungenerously  towards 
his  old  friend  and  brother-in-law.  He  did  not  join  the  violent  fao 
tion  by  which  Walpole  was  assailed.  He  retired  to  the  country; 
and  by  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  the  turnip-husbandry, 
he  led  the  way  to  that  system*  of  ^tivation  which  enabled  the 
agricultural  production  of  En^^and  to  keep  pace  with  her  growing 
population. 

The  same  keen  critic  who  notices  the  anachronism  of  the  quar- 
rel scene  as  caricatured  by  Gay,  points  out  that  *'  it  is  remarkable 
that  Coxe  [Life  of  Walpole]  passes,  in  two  lines,  the  period  from 
May  1730,  to  January  1733,  as  wholly  unmarked  by  any  public 
event ; "  and  that  "  lord  Hervey's  Memoirs  make  exactly  the  same 
leap."  t  We  do  not  assume  that  history  has  nothing  to  record 
during  this  period.  It  is  our  duty  to  notice  some  matters  as  public 
events,  which  those  who  chiefly  deal  with  the  grand  a£Eairs  called 
history — rivalries  of  ministers,  intrigues  for  places  and  hohoursy 

•  See  Carlyle,  vol.  ii.  pp.  31,  147.  151. 
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wonderful  adjustments  of  the  balance  of  power — very  frequently 
pass  over.  If  we  dilate  somewhat  upon  topics  that  have  more 
especial  reference  to  the  progress  of  "the  people"  in  material 
prosperity  and  in  good  government,  than  we  have  found  in  the 
complexities  of  the  Congress  of  Soissons,  of  the  Peace  of  Seville, 
and  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna — topics  perhaps  more  useful  than  a 
minute  inquiry  into  the  equivocal  relations  of  George  II.  with  lady 
Suffolk — we  must  be  content  to  bear  the  reproach  of  a  school  that 
defines  "the  people"  as  "the  lower  orders."  The  "eminent 
bands "  of  tlie  last  century  invariably  denominated  "  the  people  *' 
as  "the  mob ;''  and  they  have  successors  who  divide  society  into 
"  upper  classes  "  created  to  govern,  and  "  lower  orders  "  sent  into 
the  world  to  obey. 

Tke  alleged  leap  of  two  years  and  a  half  in  the  '  Memoirs '  of 
lord  Hervey  is  not  stricdy  correct.  He  notices,  at  considerable 
length,  as  occurring  in  the  latter  end  of  the  summer  of  1 730^  a 
design  "  projected  among  all  the  Dissenters  of  England  to  petition 
the  Parliament  in  the  next  Session  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Test  Acts."*  From  lord  Hervey 's  official  position  of 
vice-chamberlain  to  the  king — which  he  attained  in  May  1730,  when 
he  left  the  opposition  party  of  Pulteney,  around  which  he  had  been 
hovering,  to  become  the  adherent  of  the  minister  whose  power  was 
now  firmly  established — he  acquired  an  indmate  acquaintance  with 
the  inner  workings  of  the  court  life.  The  Dissenters  represented 
their  steady  support  of  the  government  on  Revolution  principles — 
their  unwavering  adherence  to  the  Protestant  succession.  Walpole 
could  not  deny  their  claims ;  but  he  knew  the  storm  that  would  be 
raised  if  he  gave  them  encouragement  The  queen  was  persuaded 
to  send  for  Hoadley,  then  bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  persuade  him  that 
"  all  times  were  not  proper  to  do  proper  things," — that  the  bring- 
ing forward  such  a  measure  as  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts  would  still  further  divide  the  already  divided  Whig  party 
— that  "  as  the  clergy  had  hitherto  been  kept  quiet  by  a  promise 
of  everything  in  their  province  remaining  as  it  was,  so  consequent- 
ly, when  that  promise  was  broken,  it  would  set  all  the  turbulent 
spirits  and  ill-humours  of  that  body  again  afloat."  Hoadley  de- 
clared that  as  he  had  so  often  given  his  opinion  as  to  "  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  these  laws  in  a  social  light,  and  the  profaneness  of 
them  theologically  considered,"  he  must  always  support  the  repeal 
of  them ;  but  that  he  would  nevertheless  employ  his  interest  among 
the  Dissenters  to  divert  "  the  immediate  trpng  of  this  point"  A 
report  soon  got  abroad  that  the  bishop  had  told  the  queen  that  tho 
•  *  Memoira,"  chap.  vH.  pp*  144  to  158. 
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request  of  the  Dissenters  was  so  unreasonable  that  he  could  not 
give  them  his  support  The  bishop  was  indignant,  and  urged 
Walpole  to  allow  him  to  hold  out  some  promise  of  future  relief  to 
the  Dissenters.  Sir  Robert  was  firm,  and  would  give  no  such 
assurance.  The  adroit  minister,  whose  power  of  management  was 
ready  to  grapple  with  every  difficulty,  got  the  body  of  London 
Dissenters  to  choose  a  Committee.  ^  As  the  honest  gentlemen 
who  composed  that  committee  were  all  moneyed  men  of  the  city, 
and  scriveners,  who  were  absolutely  dependent  upon  sir  Robert, 
and  chosen  by  his  contrivance,  they  spoke  only  as  he  prompted, 
and  acted  only  as  he  guided."  They  were  induced  to  meet  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  two 
Secretaries  of  state,  and  sir  Robert ;  and  these  great  men  convinced 
them  that,  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  success,  the  present  was 
an  improper  time  for  any  application  to  Parliament  for  their  relieL 
The  Committee  reported  their  negotiations  to  a  general  assemblx 
of  the  London  Dissenters  especially  convened ;  and  that  assembly 
adopted  their  convictions,  and  communicated  them  to  all  their 
brethren  in  England.  ^  In  this  manner  this  storm  that  threatened, 
the  Administration  from  the  Presbyterian  party  blew  over."  Look- 
ing at  the  manoeuvre  of  Walpole,  and  the  subserviency  of  his  com- 
mittee of  Dissenters,  we  must  not  altogether  forget  that  in  1727 
and  1728  Acts  of  Indemnity  had  been  passed  in  favour  of  those 
who  had  not  duly  qualified  for  office.  In  1729  such  an  Act  was 
intermitted.  In  1730  it  was  renewed;  in  1731  it  was  agaia 
intermitted.  During  the  remainder  of  Walpole's  administratioa 
this  relief  was  regularly  granted.  With  four  other  exceptions,  in 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  Indemnity  was  passed  every  year,  till 
the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws  in  1S28. 

The  Parliamentary  Records  of  1729  and  1730  present  us  with 
three  Reports  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
"on  the  State  of  the  Gaols  of  this  Kingdom."  These  reports 
contain  a  minute  exposure  of  as  horrible  a  system  of  oppreasioa 
and  cruehyas  probably  ever  existed  in  any  civilised  country.  The 
inquiry  was  confined  to  the  three  London  prisons  for  debtors — the 
Fleet,  the  Marshalsea,  and  the  King's  Benck  This  exposure  was 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  slow  nnarch  of  a  just  ad- 
ministration of  the  law — that  step  which  at  last  arrives  at  the 
capacity  to  discriminate  between  the  criminal  and  the  unfortunate. 
It  was  the  preparation  for  that  onward  progress  which  counts  it 
wisdom,  as  well  as  mercy,  not  to  drive  the  criminal  out  of  the  pale 
of  humanity.  To  One  man  it  was  principally  owing  that  these 
terrible  abuses  were  dragged  to  light     Mr.  Oglethorpe,  afterwards 
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geneml  Ogietfaupo  ■  'the  pfaiUulthropist  whose  ^ strong* beoerDlenCe 
ofsool'^  is  eulogised  by  Pope— the  accompUshcd  veteran  whose 
life  Johnson  desired  to  write,  and  for  whose  earnest  connneiida- 
tion  of  hts  ^*  London/'  when   he  was   friendless  and  unknown, 
Johnson  was  ever  gratelul^-^was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  that 
penetrated  into  the  dismal  recesses  of  the  Fleet  prison,  personally 
to  exaoaine  into  the  condition  of  the  prisoneiis.    The  Fl^et  was  an 
ancient  prison,  in  which  the  illegal  punishments    of  the   Star 
Chamber  had  been  ^totinistered  ^i^nt  control    "When  that  Juris- 
^ction  was  ^x>ltshed  in  the  reign  of  Cfaades  I.  it  became  a  prison 
for  debtors,  and  lor  thoSe  committed  for  contempts  by  the  Courts 
of  Chancery,  Exchequer,  and  Common  Pleas.      Although  the 
statutes  of  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  Charles  II.  vested  the  government 
of  aU  prisons  in  the  judges  of  the  higher  courts  and  in  justices  of 
the  peace,  the  Warden  of  die  Fleet  enjoyed  a  patent  ofBce,  to  be 
purchased  by  a  large  payment  to  some  minister  of  the  crown. 
John  Huggins  gave  5060/.  to  lord  Clarendon  for  his  patent ;  and 
John  Huggins  sold  his  patent  for  a  like  sum  to  Thomas  Bambridge 
and  I>ougal  Cuthbert,  esquines.    The  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  imputed  the  evil  practices  of  this  prison  chiefly  **  to  the 
venality  of  the  warden^  office."     The  worthy  patentees  had  u 
toleraUy  profitat^  investment.     By  the  payments  of  the  prisoners 
for  lod^ng,  they  made  8ii/l  4s.  per  annum;  by  the  commitment 
and  dismission  fees,  766/.  i8x.  8</.;  by  Kberty  of  rules,  1500/. ;  by 
cfaa[^ain's  fees,  which  they  farmed  upon  a  small  payment  to  the 
chapUin,  8x3/.  f  6;. ;  by  rents  of  various  premises,  740/. ;  making 
a  total  of  4632/*  iSs»  Sd,  per  annum.     A  sjrstem  of  fraud  and 
extortion  was  laid  bare  by  the  inqniries  of  the  Committee,  which 
showed  how  impossible  it  was  for  any  but  the  affluent  prisoner  to 
obtain  the  humblest  lodging  and  the  coarsest  food.    Those  without 
money  were  handed  over  to    *^  the  common  side ; "  too  happy  if 
cKsease,  engendered  by  filth  and  starvation,  soon  released  them  from 
their  miseries.    Those  prisoners  Who  refused  to  bear  their  oppres- 
sions without  remonstrance,  were  put  in  irons^-^were  confined  in 
damp  and  loathsome  dungeons.    The  case  of  captain  John  Mao- 
pheadris,  who  had  been  a  flourishing  merchant  till  the  South  Sea 
year,  when,  being  aurety  to  the  crown  for  a  friend,  he  failed,  is 
narrated  m  the  Report  of  the  Committee  with  a  pathos  rarely 
excelled  by  writers  of  fiction.     Macpheadris  furnished  a  room,  but 
refusing  to  pay  $a  extvaragant  price  for  it,  and  offering  what  was 
fcgatty  ^ue^  ^  Bitmbridge  looked  the  prisoner  ont  of  his  room,  ttid 
^oed  him  to  Hi&  in  ihe  opeii  pard,  tailed  the  Bsure.    He  sot  quietly 
*Mter  his  wTongi^ami  getttng  ^ome  poar  materigU,  bm^^^^ 
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hut,  to  protect  himself,  as  well  as  he  could,  from  the  injuries  of  the 
weather."  Bambridge  was  disgusted  at  his  "  unconcemedness.'* 
He  ordered  his  officers  to  pull  down  the  little  hut ;  he  would  put 
the  culprit  who  dared  to  be  **easy"  into  the  Strong  Room  to- 
morrow. Through  a  rainy  night  the  wretched  man  lay  on  the 
ground.  But  this  was  comfort  compared  to  the  Strong  Room. 
Loaded  yrith  irons  he  continued  for  three  weeks,  without  a  bed, 
in  that  dungeon.  The  irons  were  so  dosely  riveted  that  his 
torture  nearly  brought  him  to  the  point  <^  death,  and  he  became 
lame  for  life.  The  Report  of  this  case  thus  concludes :  ''  The 
prisoner,  upon  this  usage,  petitioned  the  judges ;  and  after  several 
meetings,  and  a  full  hearing,  the  judges  reprimanded  Mr.  Huggins 
and  Bambridge,  and  declared  that  a  gaoler  could  not  answer 
the  ironing  of  a  man  before  he  was  found  guilty  of  a  crime; 
but,  it  being  out  of  term,  they  could  not  give  the  prisoner  any  relief 
or  satisfaction."  Instance  upon  instance  of  similar  cruelties  came 
before  the  Committee.  Huggins  and  Bambridge,  with  four  of  their 
agents  and  accomplices,  were  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  committed  to  Newgate,  and  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  attorney- 
general  A  bill  was  subsequently  brought  in  to  deprive  Bambridge 
of  his  office.  The  inquiry  into  the  prison  of  the  Marshalsea 
disclosed  similar  enormities  on  the  part  of  the  keeper,  who  ^hath 
arbitrarily  and  unlawfully  loaded  with  irons,  tortured,  and  destroyed, 
in  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  manner,  prisoners  for  debt  under 
his  care."  Thumb-screws  and  iron  sktdl-caps  were  here  the  re- 
ceived instruments  of  torture.  But  the  horrors  of  ^  the  common 
side  "  of  the  Marshalsea  far  exceeded  those  of  the  Fleet  Three 
hundred  and  thirty  prisoners  were  crowded  into  a  few  narrow  wards; 
forty  or  fifty  being  locked  up,  through  the  night,  in  a  room  not 
sixteen  feet  square.  If  they  escaped  the  gaol  distemper,  famine  de- 
stroyed them ;  for  the  prison  allowance  was  insufficient  to  support 
life,  and  the  donations  of  the  charitable  were  intercepted  by  the 
scoundreb  in  authority.  The  Committee  saw  in  the  Women's  Sick 
Ward  many  miserable  objects  lying,  perishing  with  extreme  want ; 
and  "  in  the  Men's  Sick  Ward  yet  much  worse."  The  prison  of 
the  King's  Bench  was  found  exempt  from  the  most  revolting  of 
these  abuses.  The  lord  chief  justice  Raymond  did  not  accept  fees 
or  presents  from  the  marshal,  and  he  did  hear  and  redress  the 
complaints  of  the  prisoners. 

In  the  Session  of  Parliament  which  commenced  in  January  1731, 
.petitions  w^re  presented  to  the  Commons  from  die  magbtracy  of 
the  Korth  aiid  East  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  complaining  ''That  the 
obtiging  grand-jurymen  at  the  sessions  of  the  peace,  to  make  their 
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presentments  in  a  language  which  few  of  them  understood ;  and 
the  sufiEering  in  any  of  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice,  or  in 
any  of  the  transactions  of  the  law,  whereby  the  person  or  property 
of  the  subject  may  be  afEected,  the  use  of  a  language  not  intelligible, 
and  of  a  character  not  legible,  but  by  the  learned  in  the  law,  were 
great  occasions  of  the  delay  of  justice,  and  gave  room  to  most 
dangerous  frauds."  The  ancient  practice  of  using  a  corrupt  Latin 
for  written  pleadings  had  been  abolished,  with  many  other  legal 
abuses,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  When  the  Restoration 
gave  back  the  Monarchy,  with  much  of  its  inherent  good  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  trappings  of  evil,  it  was  held  wise  and 
reverential  to  restore  the  old  law  language.  During  five  reigns 
the  people  had  borne  this  mischievous  absurdity.  Lord  Chancellor 
King,  the  son  of  an  Exeter  grocer — one  of  "  the  people  " — saw  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  the  prayer  of  the  Yorkshire  petitions. 
He  directed  a  Bill  to  be  introduced  m  the  House  of  Commons 
to  enact  <'  That  all  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice  shall  be  in  the 
English  language."  The  Bill  was  passed,  after  some  opposition, 
such  as  is  alwa3rs  at  hahd  to  resist  what  is  dreaded  as  *'  innovation." 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  judges,  speaking  through  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  were  decidedly  against  the  change — difficulties  would 
arise  in  translating  the  law  out  of  Latin  into  English ;  law-suits 
would  be  multiplied,  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  English 
words.  The  duke  of  Argyle  contended  that  our  prayers  were  in 
our  native  tongue  that  they  might  be  intelligible,  and  why  should 
not  the  laws,  wherein  our  lives  and  properties  are  concerned.  The 
complaint  came  from  **  the  people  " — ^from  magistrates,  from  jury- 
men. There  never  was  a  period  in  our  history,  even  in  the  darkest 
times  in  which  the  remonstrances  of  the  middle  classes  against  pre- 
scriptive abuses  were  not  faithfully  seconded  by  some  of  an  aris- 
tocracy that  did  not  stand,  as  a  caste,  apart  from  ^  the  people."  The  ■ 
BiH  passed  $  and  the  Lords  added  a  clause  to  provide  that  records 
and  other  documents' should  be  written  in  a  plain  legible  hand,  such 
as  that  in  which  Acts  of  Parliament  are  engrossed.  The  tenacity  with 
which  some  miftds,  even  of  a  high  order,  cling  to  custom  and  prece- 
dent, Is  shown  in  the  lament  of  Blackstone  that  the  old  Law  Latin 
was  disused.  Lord  Campbell  adds, "  I  have  heard  the  late  lord  Ellen- 
borough,  from  the  bench,  regret  the  change,  on  the  ground  that 
it  has  had  the  tendency  to  make  attorneys  illiterate."  There  were 
two  other  comp^aints  in  the  Yorkshire  petitions  which  required  the 
labour  of  a  century  to  redress  :  "  That  Special  Pleadings,  by  their 
Intricacy  and  dilatoriness,  rendered  the  prosecution  of  the  rights  of 
the  subject  difficult  and  expensive ;  that  the  Recovery  of  Small 
Q^hUw  ^  t]^  W  then  stood*  was  ipipr^rtJcable." 
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The  king',  tn  opentog  tbe  Fifth  Sessioo  of  Pairliantent  fn  1732; 
SMiverted  to  the  foreign  policy  by  which  peace  had  been  secured, 
and  the  consequent  ease  which  his  subjects  enjoyed*     **  This  hap» 
py  situation  of  affairs,  I  promise  myself,  will  inspire  you  all  with 
such  temper  and  unanimity,  and  such  a  seasonable  eeal  for  the 
public  good,  as  becomes  a  Parliament  sensible  of  the  great  bless- 
ings they  enjoy."    It  was  not  probable  that  tbe  royal  recommenda- 
tion of  temper  aad  unanimity  would  have  much  influence  itpdn 
the  violent  spirit  of  party.    Th«re  was  a  strong  opposftfon  to  tiie 
Address,  in  which  Pulteney  took  the  lead.    The  great  opponent 
of  Walpole  was  not  likely  to  be  in  a  placid  mood.     In  the  summer 
of  1 73 1  his  name  had  been  struck  out  of  the  list  of  Privy  Council- 
lors by  the  king^s  own  hand,  and  he  was  removed  from  all  com- 
naissions  of  the  peace.    At  that  period  the  war  (rf  pamphlets  and 
periodical  works  was  conducted  as  fiercely  by  Botingbroke  and 
Pulteney  as  in  the  day  when  Swiit  headied  the  great  battle  against 
tbe  Whigs.    The.  organ  of  Walpote's  bitter  assailaatt  was  "  The 
Craftsman."     Pulteney  had  been  visited  with  tbe  anger  of  tbe 
Court,  for  publisbhig  a  private  conversadoh  between  Walpole  and 
himself,  in  which  the  king's  minister  had  spoken  tery  freely  cf  his. 
present  master  when  prince  of  Wales*    Neilfaer  of  these  rivals 
hesitated  to  violate  tbe  Confiddnoe  06  family  intercouise  in  their 
party-quarrels.    In  the  attacks  upon  Walpole  the  licence  used  was 
such  as  gentlemen  of  a  later  period  y/oAA  disdain  to  emplby.    The 
great  minister  was  nicknamed ''Six*  Bhic  Staring"^ — ^Sir  Robert 
Brass  "— ?*  lago/'    Caricatures,  issuiog  from  the  "  Craftsmaafs  " 
publisher,  set  fortii  "  Robin'^  Re^gti*"    He  was  «  ther  hartequin  of 
state  "—Satan's  minister.     Frankltiit  the  printer  of  the  "  Crafts- 
man," was  convicted  of  a  libel.    Tbe  mob  bunaed  Pulbeney,  who 
had  attended  tlie  trial.    Never  was  such  a^  season,  of  quarrel  and 
scandal.    Lord  Hervey  and  Pulteney  fought  a  duel  about  aA  ar- 
ticle in  the  "  Craftsman,"  whiclx  i$  gdne  to  tbe  r^bnjof  .idl  worth- 
less effusions  of  partyr&pite*     Pope  libelled  lOri  Henrey,  in  a  ohar> 
acter  which,  for  its  brutal  virulence,.  mu8t  eiver  btf  ez^efatiid,  but 
which  for  itsr  concentration  oi  all  the  polvevs  of  ^falire  wfll  never 
be  forgotten.    As  the  supporter  of  Walpole  lA  the  Honse  o£  Com- 
mons— as  th^  confidential  intimate  of  queen  CaroUne — Hervey  b 
thust  delineated : 

*'  Whether  hi  florid  impotence  he  q;>eakB, 
And,  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  aquoiks ; 
Or,  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  ^miliar  toad, 
Half  froth,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad, 
In  pum,  Of  politict,  of  tales,  ef  Het, 
Or  spite,  or  smut,  or  rhyme%  or  Maspheteies."  •  ^-^  , 

zedbyUpOgU  ": 


^  Prolofiue  to  the  Sativesw^ 
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A  pleasatit  wbrid  t6  live  in,  for  statesman  and'autlions ! 

The  parliamentary  history  of  1 732,  imperfectly  as  the  debates 
are  reported^  give  us  some  notion  not  altogether  inadequate  of  the 
vigour  which  characterised  a  British  House  of  Commons,  at  a  pe* 
riod  of  a  strong  government  encountered  by  a  powerful  opposition. 
To  us,  who  have  escaped  some  of  tSie  dangers  to  the  constitution 
which  were  then  predicted  to  those  whom  Walpole  contemptuously 
termed  '*  patriots  and  boys,"  denunciations  such  as  those  of  Puheney 
against  Standing  Armies  may  appear  trite  and  juvenile.  Neverthe- 
less, we  cannot  but  admire  the  spirit  which  caUed  them  forth,  when 
we  look  around,  even  at  this  day,  upon  other  states.  "  The  nations 
around  us,**  said  Pulteney,  "  are  already  enslaved,  and  have  been 
enslaved,  by  tiiose  very,  means.  By  means  of  their  standing  armies 
they  have  every  one  lost  their  liberties."  That  is  true  now,  as  it 
was  true  then.  But  when  he  goes  on  to  sly  that  "  It  is  impossible 
that  the  liberties  of  the  people  can  be  preserved,  in  any  country 
where  a  numerous  standing  army  is  kept  up,"  we  ask,  how  has 
England  preserved  it^  liberties  with  a  Standing  Army  ?  The  an- 
swer is  at  hand.  England  never  lost  the  safeguard  of  a  free  ex- 
pression ef  public  opinion.  Vain  were  the  attempts  to  prevent  the 
publicadon  6f  proceedings  in  Parliament  In  1729,  Mr.  Raikes,of 
Gloucester,  was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  Commons,  upon 
a  complamt  that  he  had  printed  speeches  purporting  to  have  been 
delivered  in  that  House  ;  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  ^  that 
it  is  an  indignity  to,  and  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of,  this  House, 
for  any  person  to  presume  to  give,  in  written  or  printed  newspapers, 
any  account  or  manutes  of  the  debates,  or  other  proceedii^  of  this 
Jlouse,  or  of  any  Committee  thereof ;  and  that  upon  the  discovery 
of  the  authors,  printers,  or  publishers,  this  House  will  proceed 
against  the  offenders  widi  the  utmost  severity."  In  1638,  William 
Pulteney,  whose  memory  is  of  small  historical  value  if  disconnected 
with  what  we  have  Jeamt  of  his  speeches  in  Parliament,  was  eager 
to  join  in  that  most  sokmn  resolution  against  any  pubb  cation  of 
the  debates,  which  compelled  the  use  of  fictitious  names  in  '*  Debates 
in  the  Senate  of  Great  Lilliput  " — a  device  which  Johnson  made  so 
famous  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine."  The  jealousy  with  which 
parliamentary  privilege  was  guarded  made  even  "  patriots  "  insen- 
sible to  the  vahie  of  a  power  of  influencing  public  opmion  legiti- 
mately through  the  press,  instead  of  by  the  publication  of  virulent 
personal  attacks  upon  the  party  opptosed  to  them.  Pulteney  dread- 
ed that  the  publication  of  speeches  in  Parliament,  even  if  they  were 
not  mf^represented,  would  look  very  like  makins:  members  "  ao- 
orantable  without  deor$  for  what  they  ^say  withm.''    The  boldness 
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of  sir  William  W3mdham  might  have  contributed  to  the  eagerness 
of  all  parties  to  debate  without  publicity.  "  I  don't  know  but  what 
the  people  have  a  right  to  know  what  their  representatives  are  do- 
ing," said  the  staunch  old  Tory. 

The  financial  measures  of  Walpole, — although  the  sober  judg- 
ment of  later  times  does  condemn  them  in  the  unmeasured  manner 
in  which  they  were  denounced  by  his  contemporaries  as  arbitrary 
and  unjust, — ^had  in  some  cases  more  regard  to  the  strengthening 
of  his  government  than  to  the  statesman's  obligation  to  raise  sup- 
plies in  the  manner  least  oppressive  to  the  national  industry.     His 
great  object  was  to  propitiate  the  country-party.     In  1732  he  re- 
vived the  Salt-Duty,  which,  only  two  years  before,  had  been  held  to 
be  injurious,  and  was  abolished  by  Statute.    In  proposing  the  re- 
vival of  a  tax,  which  he  contended  was  the  most  just  because  the 
most  general,  he  made  it  perfectly  understood  that  the  tax  to  which 
the  poorest  labourer  would  contribute  what  was  deemed  a  trifle, 
was  to  relieve  the  proprietors  of  estates  from  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing a  Land-tax  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  instead  of  one  shilling. 
He  calculated  that  if  the  population  consisted  of  eight  millions, 
and  the  sum  of  ^£230,250  were  raised  by  a  Salt-tax,  it  would  not 
amount  to  sevenpence  a  head.     There  were  men  in  the  House  of 
Commons  who  saw  the  ^lacy  of  this  argument — ^who  told  the  min- 
ister that  he  was  about  to  injure  the  agriculture  and  manufactures 
of  the  country  by  imposing  a  duty  upon  an  article  of  essential  im- 
portance in  the  operations  of  industry.    Pulteney  truly  said,  *<  If 
any  of  our  neighbours  can  sell  but  one  tenth  part  of  a  farthing  in  a 
3rard  cheaper' than  we  can  do,  they  will  at  last  turn  us  entirely  out 
of  the  business.    This  holds  as  to  all  our  manufactures  in  gencr  \\ 
but  as  to  some  particular  manufactures,  such  as  glass,  leather, 
earthenware,  it  is  still  more  grievous.     I  find  it  is  granted  by  all, 
that  the  making  use  of  salt  is  an  improvement  to  land."    We  can- 
not  be  surprised  that  these  arguments  were  of  no  avail  in  the  da3rs 
of  George  II.  when  we  look  back  upon  their  fruitless  repetition 
for  nearly  a  century,  during  which  period  the  importance  of  salt  in 
the  arts  had  increased  a  hundred  fold.     In  what  condition  would 
be  our  manufacturing  industry  if  Salt  were  now  taxed  as  it  was  taxed 
in  the  reign  of  George  IV.  ? 

Walpole  carried  his  revived  Salt-duty  by  a  majority  of  only 
thirty-eight.  The  most  popular  argument  against  the  government 
was  that  this  measure  was  a  step  towards  a  General  Excise. 
"  Every  Excise,"  said  Pulteney,  "  is  a  General  Excise,  if  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  the  poor,  the  needy,  the  most  iw-^tehed,  are 
cMiged  to  contribute  thereto.     ♦    ♦    •    ♦  °  ^if  ^i&is  be  ^ranteci^ 
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ftnd  tamely  submitted  to  by  the  people,  it  may  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  ambitious  and  wicked  ministers  in  future  times  to  proceed 
a  step  further,  and  lay  another  Excise  upon  some  other  commodity 
used  by  the  generality  of  the  people  ;  that  again  will  give  encour^ 
agement  to  a  third  attempt,  and  so  on ;  till  at  last  the  people  of 
this  country  be  subjected,  as  well  as  some  of  our  neighbours,  to  a 
Genera]  Excise  in  the  most  extensive  sense ;  that  is,  an  Excise 
upon  every  person,  and  almost  every  thing,  that  can  be  converted 
to  the  use  of  man.''  Walpole  certainly  could  not  have  calculated 
what  would  be  the  e£Eect  of  such  a  cry  as  this,  sent  through  the 
country,  however  imperfect  the  means  of  publicity.  In  the  Ses* 
sion  of  Parliament  which  commenced  in  January  1733,  such  a 
storm  was  raised  by  the  very  name  of  Excise  as  went  nigh  to  shake 
the  monarchy  to  its  foundations. 

The  first  imposition  of  a  tax  known  as  Excise  was  by  the  Par- 
liament after  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War.  Beer,  ale,  cyder, 
and  perry  were  so  taxed  in  1645.  The  royalists  raised  money  by 
a  similar  tax.  These  duties  were  continued  at  the  Restoration, 
with  additional  imposts  on  the  new  luxuries  of  tea  and  coffee.  In 
the  reign  of  James  II.  there  was  a  temporary  excise  upon  wine, 
vinegar,  tobacco,  and  sugar.  In  the  reign  of  Williaip,  salt,  malt, 
and  distilled  liquors  were  thus  taxed.  The  Custom's  duties  on 
tobacco,  tea,  brandy,  and  wine,  although  very  productive  to  the 
Revenue,  were  diminished  by  frauds  of  enormous  magnitude.  A 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported,  in  1732,  that  in 
the  article  of  tobacco  alone,  the  government  was  defrauded  of  one- 
third  of  the  import  duties,  by  perjury,  forgery,  and  collusion.  The 
smuggling  of  tea  and  brandy  was  conducted  with  sueh  systematic 
violence  by  gangs  of  armed  men  that  from  1723  to  1732,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  custom-house  officers  had  been  beaten  and  abused, 
and  six  had  been  murdered.  The  prosecutions  of  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  illicit  trade  had  amounted  to  two  thousand.  The  plan 
of  Walpole  had  chiefly  in  view  the  prevention  of  these  frauds  and 
outrages.  The  Warehousing  System  upon  goods  imported  was 
not  then  in  existence.  The  merchant  had  to  pay  hb  duties  at 
once  at  the  custom-house  upon  the  arrival  of  a  cargo.  Walpole 
proposed  that  the  duties  upon  wine  and  tobacco  should  be  inland 
duties ; — that  the  imports  should  be  warehoused,  and  removed  from 
time  to  time  by  permit,  upon  due  payment ;  that  the  retail  dealers 
in  the  articles  so  taxed  should  come  under  the  same  excise  laws. 
Before  Walpole  proposed  his  scheme  an  outcry  was  raised,  in 
Parliament  and  out  of  Parliament,  an  outcry  of  which  Johnson's! 
celebrated  de<inilion  of  "Excise  "  is  a  faint  echo  :  "  A  hateful  tax 
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levied  upon  contmodittes,  and  adjudged,  ndt  hj  commoH  judges  ci 
property,  but  by  wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  excise  is  paid." 
On  the  14th  of  March,  Sir  Robert  brought  forward  his  plan.  He 
denied  that  he  had  ever  intended  a  General  Excise.  The  shame* 
jhil  frauds  upon  the  revenue  with  reference  to  the  duties  on  wine 
and  tobacco,  had  Induced  him  to  propose  that  these  duties  should 
come  under  th  i  laws  of  excise*  The  gross  produce  of  the  Customs 
upon  tobacco  was  j£7Sopoo.  The  complicated  frauds*  such  as 
arose  out  of  drawbacks,  reduced  the  net  receipts  to  ;£i6Q,ooa  By 
changing  the  mode  of  coUectioii,  the  revenue  would  be  so  increased 
that  he  should  be  able  wholly  to  abolish  the  Land-tax.  Such  a  pro- 
posal does  not  appear  so  tyrannical  as  to  dri^K  a  people  to  madness. 
The  actual  duties  were  not  to  be  increased  by  their  collection  as 
inland  duties.  Warehouses  and  shops  were  to  be  entered  at  the 
Inland  Office,  and  were  liable  to  be  searched  by  the  officers  of  rev- 
enue; but  the  officers  of  Customs  possessed  a  like  power  of  search. 
Yet  Wyndham  declared  that  *Mn  all  countries  excises  of  every 
kind  are  looked  upon  as  badges  of  slavery ; "  and  he  suggested 
Iftie  warning  example  of  the  "two  noted  ways-and-means  men," 
Empson  and  Dudley,  who  administered  to  the  insatiable  desire  for 
money  of  tbeir  master,  Henry  VII.,  but  who  met  their  reward 
when  their  master's  son  took  o£E  both  their  heads  when  he  came 
to  the  throne.  The  allusion  was  palpable ;  for  the  prince  of  Wales 
aat  under  the  gallery.  Pulteney  exdaimed  that  the  inscription  on 
sir  Robert  Waipole's  tomb  should  be,  "  This  is  the  man  who  would 
have  enslaved  his  country  by  an  Excise."  Round  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  an  extraordinary  concourse  of  people  was 
assembled.  Walpole  intimated  that  such  a  multitude  had  been 
assembled  by  the  influence  of  magnates  of  the  dty :  ^  Gentle- 
men may  give  them  what  name  they  think  fit ;  it  may  be  said  that 
they  came  hither  as  humble  supplicants,  but  I  know  whom  the  law 
calls  Sturdy  Beggars."  The  imprudent  phrase  was  never  forgot- 
ten. It  was  bandied  about  that  night  in  the  lobby ;  and  when  sir 
Robert  was  leaving  the  house,  after  having  carried  his  motion  by 
a  majority  of  sixty-one,  he  was  roughly  assailed,  and  was  saved 
from  injury  by  the  interposition  of  Mr.  Pelham. 

For  three  weeks  the  Excise  Bill  was  debated  fiercely  at  every 
stage.  The  ministerial  majority  gradually  dwindled.  The  ferment 
throughout  the  country,  stimulated  by  the  pamphlets  and  HftllivHt 
alarmingly  increased.  Tindal,  a  looker  on,  sa3rs,  "  the  puUic  was 
so  heated  with  papers  and  pamphlets  that  matters  rose  next  to  a 
rebellion."  There  were  greater  dangers  to  the  government  than 
ordinary  riots,  which  appeared  imminent,  ^ilorci  Scarborough  told 
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the  queen  that  1m  wmdd  answer  fot  his  regiment  against  the  Pre-y 
tender,  but  not  against  the  opposers  of  the  Excise.  The  same 
nobleman  said  to  Walpole,  two  days  before  the  day  appointed  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  that  ''  the  soldiers  had  got  a  notion 
that  it  would  raise  the  price  of  tobacco ;  and  upon  this  notion  were 
80  universally  set  against  the  scheme,  that  they  cursed  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Parliament,  murmured  treason  even  under  the 
walls  of  the  palace,  and  were  almost  as  ripe  for  mutiny  as  the  nation 
for  rebellion."  *  Lord  Hervey  relates  that  sir  Robert,  when  the 
clamour  was  at  its  height,  told  the  king  and  queen  that  there  was 
only  one  of  two  conrses  to  be  pursued, — either  that  the  BiU  should 
be  dropped,  or  that  the  author  of  It  sboidd  resign.  The  king  and 
queen  both  assured  their  minister  that  they  would  never  forsake 
him,  and  that  they  would  stand  or  fall  together.  On  the  loth  of 
April  the  petition  of  the  City  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, attended  by  the  citizens  in  a  train  of  coaches  that  reached 
from  Temple4)ar  to  Westminster.  The  petitioners  prayed  to  be 
heard  by  the  Counsel  against  the  Bill.  Such  a  concession  in  the 
matter  of  a  tax  before  the  House  was  contrary  to  its  rules  and 
orders ;  yet  the  demand  was  rejected  only  by  a  majority  of  seven- 
teen. Walpole  felt  that  this  was  a  defeat  "  He  stopd  some  time 
after  the  House  was  up,  leaning  against  the  table  with  his  hat 
pidled  over  his  eyes,  some  few  friends  with  melancholy  counte- 
nances round  him ;  whilst  his  enemies,  with  the  gaiety  of  so  many 
bridegrooms,  seemed  as  just  entering  upon  the  enjoyment  of  what 
they  had  been  so  long  pursuing.'*  f  After  the  debate  sir  Robert 
assembled  about  a  dozen  of  his  friends  at  supper.  He  told  them, 
gaOy,  "  This  dance  it  will  no  farther  go ;  and  to^norrow  I  intend  to 
sound  a  retreat"  On  the  nth  Walpole  proposed  in  the  Commons 
that  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  should  be  deferred  for  two 
months.  This  was  carried  without  a  division.  As  sir  Robert 
passed  through  the  lobby  this  night,  there  was  a  serious  scuffle  be- 
tween the  nmltitode  and  the  civil  power  ;  and  the  portly  minister 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  trampled  to  death  amidfit  friends 
and  foes.  Uhlversal  was  the  ^joidng  at  the  defeat  of  th^  govern- 
ment-measure. Boftfires  and  illuminations  lighted  up  every  town. 
Cockades  were  worn,  inscribed  <^  Liberty,  Property,  aiui  no  Excise." 
The  Co«rt  and  the  ministry  were  revenged  upon  some  of  the  great 
household  officers,  whose  connexions  had  voted  against  the  meas- 
ure, by  dismissing  the  lukewarm  friends  from  their  employments. 
Colonels  were  deprived  of  their  regiments  for  their  obnoxious 
votes — a  practice  unjustifiable,  but  which  was  not  laid  aside  even 

•  Lo*^  Henrey's  "  Memoirs,*'  vol-  i.  p.  1S7.  t  /iui» 
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in  the  reign  of  George  III.  In  the  next  Session^  when  the  deal- 
ers in  tea  petitioned  against  the  excise  regulations  of  an  Act  of 
George  I.,  and  Pulteney  suggested  that  "the  wicked  scheme  of 
an  honourable  gentleman  "  might  not  yet  be  laid  aside,  Walpde 
thus  replied :  "  As  the  wicked  scheme,  as  the  gentleman  is  pleased 
to  call  it,  which  he  would  persuade  gentlemen  is  not  yet  laid  aside, 
I,  for  my  own  part,  can  assure  this  House,  I  am  not  so  mad  as 
ever  again  to  engage  in  anything  that  looks  like  an  Excise,  though 
in  my  own  private  opinion  I  still  think  it  was  a  schekne  that  would 
have  tended  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  nation," 

The  last  Session  of  the  Paiiiament  chosen  in  1727  was  opened 
by  the  king  on  the  17th  of  January,  1734*  The  policy  of  a  govern- 
ment anxious  to  maintain  neutrality  whilst  other  nations  were  at  war, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  understood  that  a  strong  desire  for 
peace  was  no  symptom  of  national  weakness,  was  never  more  em* 
phatically  expressed  than  in  the  words  which  Walpole  put  into  the 
mouth  of  George  II.  A  new  quarrel  had  broken  out  in  Europe 
upon  the  death,  in  1733,  of  Augustus  II.,  king  of  Poland.  Austria 
and  Russia  advocated  the  succession  of  his  son.  France  supported 
the  election  of  Stanislaus,  who  had  been  king  before  Augustus. 
The  war  assymed  a  more  general  character,  and  revived  some  of 
the  old  disputes  between  France,  Spain,  and  Austria.  An  army  of 
French,  Spaniards,  and  Sardinians  overran  Austria.  Lombardy, 
Naples,  and  Sicily  were  invaded  by  Don  Carlos,  duke  of  Parma, 
the  son  of  the  queen  of  Spain ;  and  the  Austrians  being  unable  to 
resist,  he  was  crowned  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  as  Charles  III.  On 
the  Rhine  the  war  was  conducted  by  prince  Eugene,  still  vigorous, 
against  Marshal  Berwick.  The  son  of  James  II.  was  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Philipsburg.  The  companion  in  arms  of  Marlborough 
held  his  ground  in  this  campaign,  and  died  two  years  after.  Under 
the  circumstances  which  we  can  only  thus  briefly  indicate,  the  king 
of  England  wisely  spoke  to  his  Pariiament :  "  The  war,  which  is 
now  begun,  and  carried  on  against  the  Emperor,  with  so  much 
vigour  by  the  united  powers  of  France,  Spain,  and  Sardinia,  is  be« 
come  the  object  of  the  care  and  attention  of  all  Europe;  and 
though  I  am  no  ways  engaged  in  it,  and  have  had  no  part,  except 
by  my  good  offices,  in  those  transactions,  which  have  been  dedared 
to  be  the  principal  causes  and  motives  of  it,  I  cannot  sit  regardless 
of  the  present  events,  or  be  unconcerned  for  the  future  conse- 
quences, of  a  war,  undertaken  and  supported  by  so  powerful  an  al- 
liance  The  resolutions  of  the  British  parliament,  in  so 

nice  a  juncture,  are  of  too  great  moment  not  to  be  carefully  at- 
tended to,  and  impatiently  expected,  by  all,  and  not  the  least  by 
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those,  who  win  hope  to  take  advantage  from  your  determfnations, 
whatever  they  shall  be,  and  to  turn  them  to  Ihe  prejudice  of  this 
kingdom.  It  must  therefore  be  thought  most  safe  and  prudent, 
thoroughly  to  weigh  and  consider  all  circumstances  before  we  come 
to  a  final  determination.  As  I  shall  have,  in  all  my  considerations 
upon  this  great  and  important  affair^  the  strictest  regard  to  the 
honour  of  my  crown,  and  to  the  good  of  my  people,  and  be  governed 
by  no  other  views,  I  can  make  no  doubt,  but  that  I  may  entirely 
depend  on  the  support  and  assistance  of  my  parliament,  without 
exposing  myself,  by  any  precipitate  declarations,  to  such  inconve- 
niences, as  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  avoided.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  am  persuaded  you  will  make  such  provisions  as  shall  secure 
my  kingdoms,  rights,  and  possessions,  from  all  dangers  and  insults, 
and  maintaun  the  respect  due  to  the  British  nation.  Whatever  part 
it  may,  in  the  end,  be  most  reasonable  for  us  to  act,  it  will,  in  all 
views,  be  necessary  when  all  Europe  is  preparing  for  arms,  to  put 
ourselves  in  a  proper  posture  of  defence." 

The  great  merit  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  resolutely  maintain- 
ing the  policy  of  neutrality,  may  be  better  appreciated  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  king  and  queen  were  opposed  to  his  pacific 
views.  George  used  daily  to  tell  his  minister  "that  it  was  with 
the  sword  alone  he  desired  to  keep  the  balance  of  Europe.  He 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  growing  old  in  peace,  and  rusting  in 
the  cabinet,  whilst  other  princes  were  busied  in  war,  and  shining  in 
the  field."  •  The  observant  Vice-Chamberlain  says  that  the  queen, 
with  all  her  good  sense,  was  as  unmanageable  as  the  king.  ^  Wher- 
ever the  interest  of  Germany  and  the  honour  of  the  empire  were 
concerned,  her  thoughts  and  reasonings  were  often  as  German 
and  Imperial  as  if  England  had  been  oiit  of  the  question."  f  The 
perseverance  of  Walpole  had  its  reward.  He  was  odious  at  Vi- 
enna; but  before  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1734,  George  said  to 
his  minister,  "  I  have  followed  your  advice,  Walpole,  in  keeping 
quiet,  contrary  often  tomy^wn  opinion,  and  sometimes  I  have 
thought  contrary  even  to  my  honour,  but  I  am  convinced  you  advised 
me  well."  %  The  king  had  discovered  that  overtures  of  friendship 
from  all  parties  had  been  the  result  of  the  pacific  policy  of  his 
minister ;  that  as  a  possible  mediator  he  was  of  more  importance 
than  as  a  rash  belligerent.  Walpole  continuing  firm  in  maintain- 
ing the  neutrality  of  England,  in  conjunction  with  the  States-Gene- 
ral, the  emperor  sent  an  emissary  to  London,  to  intrigue  with  some 
members  of  the  Opposition  against  the  prime  minister.  Sir  Robert 
detected  the  Austrian  agent,  and  the  Abb^  Strickland,  bishoo  of 
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Namur,  was  obliged  to  depart,  although  he  had  been  gracknisly 
received  at  court.  The  pacific  minister  had  an  argument  for  the 
king  and  queen,  which  sounds  like  insular  selfishness,  but  which 
insular  common  sense  will  always  applaud :  *'  There  are  fifty  thou- 
sand men  slain  this  year  in  Europe,  and  not  one  Englishman.'* 
Under  the  mediation  of  England  and  Holland,  peace  was  concluded 
in  1735.  By  this  pacification,  France  added  Lorraine  to  her  terri- 
tory. This  acquisition,  it  has  been  argued  even  of  late  years, 
"  disturbed  the  balance  of.  Europe  to  a  degree  that  Europe  never 
has  recovered.*'  We  are  told  that  *'  as  a  general  question,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  Austria  is  a  natural  ally  of  England,  becaui^e 
France  has  been,  and  always  must  be^  the  most  formidable  enemy 
to  both."* 

The  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act  was  the  great  domestic  ques- 
tion of  this  Session.  The  party  that  advocated  a  return  to  trien- 
nial parliaments  would  possess  the  superior  popularity  in  the 
coming  elections.  No  doubt  many  who  now  opposed  the  govern- 
ment upon  this  measure  would  be  open  to  the  charge  of  inconsist- 
ency ;  for  "  Whig  patriots,"  especially  Pulteney,  had  supported 
the  Septennial  Act  of  1716.  Bciingbroke,  the  arch  enemy  of  Wal- 
pole,  was  at  hand  to  combat  every  scruple  of  conscience,  a&d 
induce  the  listeners  to  his  sophistries  to  believe  that  political  ter- 
giversation was  a  virtue.  The  prime  minister  must  be  struck  down, 
and  for  that  purpose  any  weapon  was  lawful.  In  the  debate  upon 
this  constitutional  question,  sir  William  Wyndham,  the  great  Tory 
chie^  made  an  attack  upon  Walpole,  which  Walpole  treated  as  tl^ 
inspiration  of  Bolingbroke.  Over  the  parliamentary  bitterness  of 
adverse  factions  oblivion  mercifully  spreads  her  veil  in  most  cases. 
But  in  this  case,  the  portrait  of  Walpole  drawn  by  Wyndham,  and 
the  portrait  of  Bolingbroke  duawn  by  Walpole»  are  master-pieces 
of  invective,  which  take  us  into  the  very  heart  of  those  days  when 
the  right  honourable  member  in  the  blue  ribbon  had  to  endure  the 
taunts  of  his  adversaries  with  rare  equanimity,  or  to  turn  upon  them 
like  a  noble  animal  at  bay,  as  he  did  upon  this  memorable  occasion. 

There  has  been  a  call  of  the  House.  The  debate  has  been  pro- 
ceeding during  several  hours.  Sir  William  Barnard,  the  Whig 
member  for  London,  has  spoken  for  the  repeal  with  that  strong 
sense  which  Walpole  always  acknowledged  as  more  difficult  for  him 
to  answer  than  the  declamation  of  Pulteney,  Lyttelton,  or  Pitt  Sir 
William  Wyndham  rises  in  reply  to  sir  William  Yonge.  He  goes 
through  all  the  arguments  against  the  Septennial  Act  with  the 
adroitness  of  a  ready  debater.     At  the  close  of  his  speech  he  rises 
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to  a  height  of  eloquence  which  scarcely  belongs  to  his  parliamentary 
character :  **  We  have  been  told,  sir,  in  this  House,  that  no  faith 
is  to  be  given  to  prophecies,  therefore  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
prophesy ;  but  I  may  suppose  a  case,  which,  though  it  has  not  yet 
happened,  may  possibly  happen.  Let  us  then  suppose,  sir,  a  man 
abandoned  to  all  notions  of  virtue  or  honour,  of  no  great  family, 
and  of  but  a  mean  fortune,  raised  to  be  chief  minister  of  state  ly 
the  concurrence  of  "many  whimsical  events  ;  afraid  or  unwillinfj  to 
trust  any  but  creatures  of  his  own  making,  and  most  of  them 
equally  abandoned  to  all  notions  of  virtue  or  honour ;  ignorant  of 
the  true  history  of  his  country,  and  consulting  nothing  but  that  of 
enriching  and  aggrandizing  himself  and  his  favourites ;  in  foreign 
afEairs,  trusting  none  but  those  whose  education  makes  it  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  have  such  knowledge  or  such  qualifkations  as  can 
either  be  of  service  to  their  country,  or  give  any  weight  or  credit 
to  their  negotiations.  Let  us  suppose  the  true  interest  of  the 
nation,  by  such  means,  neglected  or  misunderstood  ;  her  honour 
and  credit  lost;  her  trade  insulted  ;  her  merchants  plundered ;  and 
her  sailors  murdered ;  and  all  these  things  overlooked,  only  for 
fear  his  administration  should  be  endangered.  Suppose  him,  next 
possessed  of  great  wealth,  the  plunder  of  the  nation,  with  a  parlia- 
ment of  his  own  choosing,  most  of  their  seats  purchased,  and  their 
votes  bought  at  tlie  expense  of  the  public  treasure.  In  such  a 
parliament,  let  us  supix)se  attempts  made  to  inquire  into  his  con- 
duct, or  to  relieve  the  nation  from  the  distress  he  has  brought  upon 
it ;  and  when  lights  proper  for  attaining  those  ends  are  called  for, 
not  perhaps  for  the  information  of  the  particular  gentlemen  who 
call  for  them,  but  because  nothing  can  be  done  in  a  parliamentary 
way,  till  these  things  be  in  a  proper  way  laid  before  parliament; 
suppose  these  lights  refused,  these  reasonable  requests  rejected,  by 
a  corrupt  majority  of  his  creatures,  wliom  he  retains  in  daily  pay,  or 
engages  in  his  particular  interest,  by  granting  them  those  posts  and 
places  which  ought  never  to  be  given  to  any  but  for  the  good  of  the 
public.  Upon  this  scandalous  victory,  let  us  suppose  this  chief 
minister  pluming  himself  in  defiances,  because  he  finds  he  has  got 
a  parliament,  like  a  packed  jury,  ready  to  acquit  him  at  all  adven- 
tures. Let  us  further  suppose  him  arrived  to  that  degree  of  inso- 
lence and  arrogance,  as  to  domineer  over  all  the  men  of  ancient 
families,  all  the  men  of  sense,  figure,  or  fortune  in  the  nation,  and, 
as  he  has  no  virtue  of  his  own,  ridiculing  it  in  others,  and  endea- 
vouring to  destroy  or  corrupt  it  in  all.  I  am  still  not  prophesying, 
sir,  I  am  only  supposhig ;  and  the  case  I  am  going  to  suppose  I 
hope  never  will  happen.  But  with  such  a  minister  and  such  a  par* 
Vol.  v.— 29 
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liament,  let  us  suppose  a  prince  upon  the  throne,  either  for  want  of 
true  information^  or  for  some  other  reason,  ignorant  and  unacquaint- 
ed  with  the  inclinations  and  the  interest  of  his  people ;  weak,  and 
hurried  away  by  unbounded  ambition  and  insatiable  avarice.  Thi5 
case,  sir,  has  never  yet  happened  in  this  nation.  I  hope,  I  say,  it 
will  never  exist  But  as  it  is  possible  it  may,  could  there  any 
greater  curse  happen  to  a  nation,  than  such  a  prince  on  the  throne, 
advised,  and  solely  advised,  by  such  a  minister,  and  that  minister 
supported  by  such  a  parliament" 

Pelham  has  spoken  against  the  motion,  and  Pulteney  has  argued 
briefly  and  feebly  for  it.  The  Speaker,  Onslow,  calls  upon  sir 
Robert  Walpole.  All  eyes  turn  eagerly  to  look  upon  the  man  who 
calmly  rises,  to  say  that  he  did  not  intend  to  trouble  the  House  in 
this  debate,  but  as  pictures  of  imaginary  persons  had  been  drawn, 
he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  draw  a  picture  in  his  turn: 
"  Now,  sir,  let  me  too  suppose^  and  the  House  being  cleared,  I  am 
sure  that  no  one  that  hears  me  can  come  within  the  description  of 
the  personal  am  to  suppose.  Let  us  suppose  in  this,  or  in  some 
other  unfortunate  country,  an  anti-minister,  who  thinks  himself 
a  person  of  so  great  and  extensive  parts,  and  of  so  many  eminent 
qualifications,  that  he  looks  upon  himself  as  the  only  person  in  the 
kingdom  capable  to  conduct  the  public  affairs  of  the  nation ;  and 
therefore  christening  every  other  gentleman  who  has  the  honour  to 
be  employed  in  the  administration  by  the  name  of  Blunderer.  Sup- 
pose this  fine  gentleman,  lucky  enough  to  have  gained  over  to  bis 
party  some  persons  really  of  fine  parts,  of  ancient  families,  and  of 
great  fortunes,  and  others  of  desperate  views,  arising  from  disap- 
pointed and  nalicious  hearts  ;  all  these  gentlemen,  with  respect  to 
their  political  behaviour,  moved  by  him,  and  by  him  solely ;  all  they 
say,  either  in  private  or  public,  being  only  a  repetition  of  the 
words  he  has  put  into  their  mouths,  and  a  spitting  out  of  that  venom 
which  he  has  infused  into  them;  and  yet  we  may  suppose  this 
leader  not  really  liked  by  any,  even  of  those  who  so  blindly  follow 
him,  and  hated  by  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  We  will  suppose  this 
anti-minister  to  be  in  a  country  where  he  really  ou^ht  not  to  be, 
and  where  he  could  not  have  been  but  by  an  effect  of  too  much 
goodness  and  mercy  ;  yet  endeavouring,  with  all  his  might  and  with 
all  his  art,  to  destroy  the  fountain  from  whence  that  mercy  flowed. 
In  that  country  suppose  him  continually  contracting  friendships  nnd 
familiarities  with  the  ambassadors  of  those  princes  who  at  the  t'me 
happen  to  be  most  at  enmity  with  his  own  ;  and  if  at  any  time;  it 
should  happen  to  be  for  the  interest  of  any  of  those  foreign  minis- 
ters to  have  a  secret  divulged  to  them,  which  might  be  highly  pre- 
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judicial  to  his  native  countrj,  as  well  as  to  all  his  friends ;  suppose 
this  foreign  minister  applying  to  him,  and  he  answering,  '  I  will  get 
it  you  ;  tell  me  but  what  you  want,  I  will  endeavour  to  procure  it 
for  you.'  Upon  this  he  puts  a  speech  or  two  in  the  mouths  of 
some  of  his  creatures,  or  some  of  his  new  converts.  What  he 
wants  is  moved  for  in  parliament,  and  when  so  very  reasonable  a 
request  as  this  is  refused,  suppose  him  and  his  creatures  and  tools, 
by  his  advice,  spreading,  the  alarm  over  the  whole  nation,  and  crying 
^out,  *  Gentlemen,  our  country  is  at  present  involved  in  many  dan- 
gerous difficulties,  all  of  which  we  would  have  extricated  you  from, 
but  a  wicked  minister  and  a  corrupt  majority  refused  us  the  proper 
materials.'  And  upon  this  '  scandalous  victory,'  this  minister  be- 
came so  insolent  as  '  to  plume  himself  in  defiances !  '  Let  us 
further  suppose  this  anti-minister  to  have  travelled,  and  at  every 
court  where  he  was,  thinking  himself  the  greatest  minister,  and 
making  it  his  trade  to  betray  the  secrets  of  every  court  where  he 
had  before  been ;  void  of  all  faith  or  honour,  and  betraying  every 
master  he  ever  served.  I  could  carry  my  suppositions  a  great  deal 
farther,  and  I  may  say  I  mean  no  person  now  in  being ;  but  if  we 
can  suppose  such  a  one,  can  there  be  imagined  a  greater  disgrace 
to  human  nature  than  such  a  wretch  as  this  ?  " 

The  Session  was  closed  on  the  i6th  of  April,  and  on  the  i8th 
the  Parliament  was  dissolved.  The  boldness  with  which  Walpole 
had  stood  up  against  attack  had  produced  a  sensible  effect  upon 
his  adversaries.  To  Walpole's  philippic  against  Bolingbroke  has 
been  attributed  the  resolution  of  that  most  able  but  dangerous  man 
to  leave  England  and  English  politics.  This  view  is  perhaps  over- 
strained. But  he  was  a  disappointed  intriguer.  He  retired  to 
France.  "  My  part  is  over,"  he  said,  "  and  he  who  remains  on  the 
stage  after  his  part  is  over  deserves  to  be  hissed  off." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

New  Parliament  o!  1735.— Peace  of  Vienna.— The  Gin-Act.— Tlic  Porteous  Riots.— 
Parliamentary  proceedings  on  the«e  Riots.— Uiipopiilaruy  cf  the  king.— Marriage  of  tbe 
prinoo  of  Wal«s.— Royal  aqimositie8.-^Kztb  of  a  pnnceas.—IUaess  of  queen  Cdroline. 
—Death  of  queen  Caroline. 

The  first  Session  of  tlie  new  Parliament,  wWch  met  in  January, 
173s,  was  prolonged  only  till  May.  The  king  announced  his  de- 
termination to  visit  his  dominions  in  Germany,  and  the  queen  was 
appointed  regent.  George  was  sorely  tempted  to  engage  in  the 
war  by  an  offer  of  the  command  of  the  imperial  army  on  the  Rhine. 
Walpole  had  foreseen  such  a  possible  flattery  of  the  king*s  military 
ambition  ;  and  had  prepared  him  to  say,  that  he  could  not  appear 
at  the  head  of  an  army  as  king  of  Englahd,  and  not  have  an 
Englishman  to  fight  under  him.*  The  summer  passed  without  any 
important  military  operations.  Oh  the  22nd  of  October  the  king 
returned  from  Hanover — according  to  lord  Hervey  in  vei'y  bad 
temper,  and  dissatisfied  with  everything  English.  His  majesty  had 
left  a  lady  in  Hanover,  Madame  Walmdden,  to  whom  he  wrote  by 
every  post.  Soon  after  his  return  the  preliminaries  of  a  general 
peace  were  signed  at  Vienna.  Europe  would  be  at  rest  again  for 
four  years.  "  The  happy  turn  which  the  affaii-s  of  Europe  had 
taken  "  was  announced  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  January, 
1736.  The  tranqufllity  of  England  and  Scotland  was  seriously  dis- 
turbed in  this  season  of  foreign  pacification. 

On  the  20th  of  February  a  Petidon  against  the  excessive  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  from 
the  Justices  of  Peace  for  Middlesex.  The  drinking  of  Geneva,  it 
was  alleged,  had  excessively  increased  amongst  the  people  of  in- 
ferior rank;  the  constant  and  excessive  use  of  distilled  spirituous 
liquors  had  already  destroyed  thousands,  and  rendered  great  num- 
bers of  others  unfit  for  labour,  debauching  their  morals,  and  driving 
them  into  every  vice,  Upon  the  motion  of  sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  it  was 
proposed  to  lay  a  tax  of  twenty  shillings  a  gallon  upon  gin,  and  to 
requirethat  every  retailer  should  take  out  an  atinual  licence  cost- 
^S  £5^'    Walpole  gave  110  distinct  support  to  this  measure,  nor 
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did  he  oppose  it  He  saw  that  a  greatly  reduced  consumption  of 
spiritous  liquors  would  affect  the  revenue  ;  that  a  high  duty  would 
produce  less  than  a  low  duty;  and  he  therefore  proposed  that 
j(^7o,ooo  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  Civil  List  from  tlie 
smaller  duties  on  spirits  should  be  guaranteed,  if  the  prohibitory 
rate  were  adopted.  Pulteney  opposed  the  Bill  altogether,  upon  the 
principle  that  he  had  heard  of  sumptuary  laws  by  which  certain 
sorts  of  apparel  had  been  forbidden  to  persons  of  inferior  rank ; 
but  that  he  had  never  before  heard  of  a  sumptuary  law  by  which 
any  sort  of  victuals  or  drink  were  forbidden  to  be  made  use  qi  by 
persons  of  a  low  degree.  Yet  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  certainly 
warranted  some  strong  legislative  measure.  It  was  stated  that 
within  the  bills  of  mortality  there  were  twen^  thousand  houses  for 
retailing  spirituous  liquors.  Sudden  deaths  from  excessive  gin- 
drinking  were  continually  reported  in  the  newspapers.  The  extent 
of  this  vice  was  too  obvious,  to  allow  the  arguments  against  the 
impossibility  of  preventing  evasion  of  the  duties  to  have  much 
weight  Compliance  with  the  Statute  was  to  be  enforced  by  tlie 
machinery  of  the  Common  Informer*  So  the  Bill  was  passed,  and 
was  to  come  into  operation  after  tlie  29th  of  September.  On  tliat 
day  the  signs  of  the  liquor-shops  were  put  in  mourning.  Hooting 
mobs  assembled  round  the  dens  where  they  could  no  longer  get 
"drunk  for  a  penny  and  d*:ad-drunk  for  twopence."  The  last  rag 
was  pawned  to  carry  off  a  cheap  quart  or  gallon  of  the  beloved 
liquor.  As  was  foreseen,  the  Act  was  evaded.  Hawkers  sold  a 
coloured  mixture  in  the  streets,  and  pretended  chemists  opened 
shops  for  the  sale  of  "  Cholic-water."  Fond  playful  names,  such 
as  "  Tom  Row,"  *•'  Make  Sliift,"  "  The  Ladies'  Delight,"  "  The 
Baulk,"  attracted  customers  to  the  old  haunts.  Informers  were 
rolled  in  the  mud,  or  pumped  upon,  or  thrown  into  the  Thames* 
Gin  riots  were  constantly  taking  place,  for  several  years.  *'  The 
Fall  of  Bob  "  was  the  theme  of  a  ballad  and  broadside,  which  cour 
nected  the  minister  with  "  Desolation,  or  the  Fall  of  Gin."  *  The 
impossibility  of  preventing  by  prohibitory  duties  the  sale  of  a  com- 
modity in  large  request,  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  this  gin- 
struggle-  It  became  necessary  in  1743,  when  the  consumption  of 
gin  had  positively  increased,  to  reduce  the  excessive  duty.  A  lu- 
dicrous example  of  one  of  the  abortive  attempts  at  minute  legisla- 
tion is  exhibited  in  a  rejected  clause  of  the  Act  of  173d  In  the 
wish  to  protect  the  sugar-colonies  by  encouraging  the  consumption 
of  rum,  it  was  proposed  to  exempt  punch-houses  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Gin-Act,  provided  the  agreeable  liquor  so  retailed  was 
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made  of  one-third  spirit  and  two-thirds  water,  at  the  least,  so  mixed 
in  the  presence  of  the  buyer.  If  the  liquor  were  stronger  than 
what  sailors  call  '*  two-water  grog,"  the  tippler  might  pay  for  his 
bowl  by  laying  an  information. 

The  Porteous  tragedy  of  Edinburgh  in  1736  has  become  the 
property  of  romance.  One  writer  appears  to  think  that  the  func^ 
tion  of  the  historian  has  been  superseded  by  that  of  ihe  novelist 
"  The  tale  of  the  Porteous  riot  scarcely  needs  telling,  for  it  has 
been  told  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  one  of  the  best  and  most  read  of 
the  exquisite  Waverley  novels."*  The  judicious  historian  of 
"England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht "  approaches  the  subject 
apologetically.  "  Some  years  back,  the  real  events  might  have  ex- 
cited interest;  but  the  wand  of  an  Enchanter  is  now  waved  over 
us.  ♦  •  ♦  How  dull  and  lifeless  will  not  the  true  facts  appear  when 
no  longer  embellished  by  the  touching  sorrows  of  Effie  or  the  heroic 
virtue  of  Jeanie  Deans !  "  f  Possibly.  But "  the  real  events," 
"  the  true  facts,"  have  a  significance  which  the  writer  of  fiction 
does  not  always  care  to  dwell  upon.  They  strikingly  illustrate  the 
condition  of  society.  They  are  essentially  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  public  events  which  preceded  them,  and  of  public  events 
which  came  after.  They  illustrate  th  e  policy  of  the  government 
and  the  temper  of  the  governor.  We  cannot  pass  them  over  or 
deal  with  them  slightingly.  They  form  the  subject  of  very  impor- 
tant parliamentary  proceedings  in  1737,  which  are  necessary  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  relations  between  England  and  Scot- 
land. An  impartial  review  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  is  as 
much  to  be  aimed  at  as  a  picturesque  narrative. 

Smuggling  in  England,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  long  carried 
on  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  seafaring  population  were  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  many  gainful  adventures  as  lawful  and  inno- 
cent which  we  now  regard  as  criminal.  The  slave-trade,  with  all 
its  odious  cruelties,  was  a  regular  mercantile  undertaking.  Buc- 
caneering in  the  South  Seas  was  a  just  assertion  of  the  rights  of 
the  British  flag.  The  contraband  trade  in  brandy,  tea,  and  tobac- 
co, was  a  laudable  endeavour  to  sell  their  countrymen  goods  at  a 
cheap  rate  bought  in  a  fair  maricet.  But  the  principle  of  smug- 
gling was  not  recognized  as  a  national  benefit.  The  merchant  was 
opposed  to  it  The  wealthy  consumer  had  conscientious  scruples 
against  encouraging  it  In  Scotland  the  nation,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  flourishing  trading  communities,  abetted  smuggling,  and 
regarded  smugglers  as  useful  members  of  society.  In  a  report  at- 
tributed to  Duncan  Forbes,  it  is  said, "  The  smuggler  was  a  favour- 
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ite.  His  prohibited  or  high-duty  goods  were  run  ashore  by  the 
boats  of  whatever  part  of  the  coast  he  came  near.  When  ashore, 
they  were  guarded  by  the  country  from  the  custom-house  officer. 
If  seized,  they  were  rescued  ;  and  if  any  seizure  was  returned,  and 
tried,  the  juries  seldom  failed  to  find  for  the  defendant*  "  Mr. 
Burton  points  out  the  di£Eerence  in  the  circumstances  of  England 
and  Scotland  which  made  the  principle  of  equality  of  taxation  odi- 
ous ;  and  emphatically  says,  "  For  more  than  half  a  century  after 
the  Union,  English  fiscal  burdens  were  as  unbearable  to  the  Scots 
as  they  would  be  to  the  Norwegians  at  the  present  day."  Mr.  Pat- 
rick Lyndsay,  the  member  for  Edinburgh,  in  a  remarkable  speech 
in  ihe  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  the  Porteous  riot, 
said,  '*  I  must  beg  leave  to  explain  the  source  of  these  late  disor- 
ders that  have  given  so  much  trouble  to  the  legislature.  The  per- 
nicious practice  of  smuggling,  prejudicial  to  the  fair  trader,  and  so 
hurtful  to  the  common  and  general  good  of  the  nation,  has  pre- 
vailed but  too  much  in  that  country,  as  well  as  in  this.  Whoever 
may  be  the  importers  and  proprietors  of  run  goods,  it  is  most  cer- 
tain that  the  lowest  class  of  men,  the  dregs  of  the  pepple,  those 
persons  who  compose  mobs,  are  the  persons  employed  in  the  run- 
ning of  these  goods ;  and  they  get  so  much  more  by  their  illicit 
trade  than  they  can  by  honest  labour,  that  they  neglect  their  labour 
for  the  sake  of  this  vile  and  destructive  trade."  f  Mr.  Lyndsay 
did  not  hesitate  to  say — for  which  boldness  he  was  callea  to  ac- 
count by  a  portion  of  his  constituents — that  some  high  church 
Presbyterians,  "  who  assert  and  maintain  an  absolute  independency 
on  the  civil  power,"  and  taught  that  any  statute  "  is  iniquity  estab- 
lished by  law,"  indirectly  encouraged  the  outrages  of  "men  of 
weak  understanding  and  strong  passions." 

The  small  sea-ports  on  the  coast  of  Fife  were  more  remarkable 
than  any  other  districts  of  the  wide  and  ill-defended  sea-board  of 
Scotland,  as  the  haunts  of  the  most  daring  bands  of  systematic 
smugglers.  T*o  such  persons,  named  Wilson  and  Robertson,  hav- 
ing had  some  goods  seized  by  the  officers  of  revenue,  entered  with 
two  associates  the  custom-house  of  Pittenween,  and,  when  the  col- 
lector fled,  carried  off  a  large  sum  of  money.  Wilson  and  Robert- 
son were  apprehended,  were  tried,  and  were  sentenced  to  death. 
Mr.  Lyndsay  related  that  Wilson  maintained,  to  the  last  moment, 
that  he  was  unjustly  condenmed.  "He  admitted,"  to  one  of  the 
reverend  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  "  that  he  had  taken  money  from 
a  collector  of  the  revenue  by  violence  ;  that  he  did  it  because  he 
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knew  no  other  way  of  coming  at  it;  that  the  officers  of  the  revenue 
had  by  their  practice  taught  him  this  was  lawful,  for  they  had  often 
seized  ard  oirried  off  his  goods  by  riolence;  and  so  long  as  they 
had  goods  of  greater  wlIvlg  in  their  hands  than  all  the  money  he 
took  from  them,  they  were  still  in  his  debt,  and  he  had  done  no 
wrong: '  ♦  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mob  of  Edinburgh,  and 
many  above  the  mob,  took  the  same  view  of  Wilson's  offemre  ;  and 
held  the  same  opinion  about  revenue  lavrs. 

The  attempt  of  Wilson  and  Robertson  to  escape  from  tlw  Tol- 
booth  of  Edinburgh,  when  Wilson,  a  bulky  man,  stuck  fast  in  the 
iron  bars  of  his  cell,  is  as  well  known  as  any  of  the  adventures  of 
Jack  Sheppard.  His  generous  effort  to  «ave  his  comrade  after  the 
condemned  sermon  in  the  Tolbooth  church,  ha*  redeemed  his  nienv- 
ory  from  the  ignominy  of  the  common  malefactor.  Surrounded-  by 
four  keepers,  Wilson  held  two  with  his  hands  and  a  third  with  his 
teeth,  whilst  Robertson  knocked  down  the  fourth  and  escaped. 
This  heroism  made  Wilson's  own  fate  certain.  He  was  executed 
on  the  14th  of  April;  whilst  the  populace  looked  on  widi  stera 
compassion.  No  attempt  at  rescue  was  made,  for  the  place  of  exe- 
cution was  not  only  surrounded  by  the  city-guard,  but  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Welsh  Fusiliers.  After  the  body  was  taken  down,  a 
rush  was  made  to  seize  it  from  the  hangman.  The  populace  then 
aftacked  the  city-guard,  who  were  under  the  command  of  John 
Porteous,  their  captain.  Porteous  was  a  man  of  strong  passions, 
very  often  brought  into  conflict  with  the  blackguards  of  the  city, 
and  now  in  peculiarly  ill-temper  from  his  dignity  being  interfered 
with  by  the  unusual  presence  of  a  military  force,  called  to  assist  in 
keeping  the  peace.  He  is  said  to  have  fired  himself ;  he  certainly 
ordered  his  gendarmerie  to  fire  upon  the  people.  Several  persons 
were  killed  or  wounded.  The  Fusiliers  also  fired ;  but  in  firing 
above  the  heads  of  the  mob,  they  hit  several  who  were  lookers-on 
from  the  adjacent  windows.  Porteous  was  brought  to  trial  in  July, 
before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  on  a  charge  *of  murder,  for 
having  caused  the  death  of  citizens  without  autlrority  from  the  civil 
magistrate.  He  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  capital  punish- 
ment; but  his  conduct  being  considered  by  the  Council  of  Ri- 
gency  in  London  as  an  act  of  self-defence,  he  was  reprieved  by  the 
English  Secretary  of  the  State.  His  exeCotk>n  had  been  fixed  by 
the  authorities  of  Edinbin-gli  for  the  ^h  of  September.  The  news 
of  the  reprieve  produced  a  sensation  that  foreboded  mischief. 

The  8th  of  September  fell  on  a  Wednesday.  A  report  bad 
gone  forth  that  some  tumult  would  take  place  on  that  day,  when  the 
populace,  being  disappointed  of  a  legal  sacrifice  to  their  revenge, 
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would  attempt  some  daring  act  against  Porteoos.  This  was 
deemed  a  foolish  story;  but  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  took 
some  precautions  to  resist  any  outrage  on  that  Wednesday.* 
Porteoiis  himself  had  no  fears.  A  Scottish  clergyman,  Mr.  Yates, 
bad  ]>reached  in  the  Tolbooth  church,  Porteous  being  present,  on 
Sunday  the  5th  ;  and  he  afterwards  saw  Porteous,  and  told  him  of 
the  report,  and  advised  him  to  be  cautious  about  admitting  persons 
to  his  room.  Porteous  slighted  his  information ;  and  said,  '*  were 
he  once  at  liberty,  he  was  so  little  apprehensive  of  the  people, 
that  he  would  not  fear  to  walk  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  with  only 
his  cane  in  his  hand  as  usual."  f  The  Tolbooth  of  the  Scottish 
capital,  like  most  other  places  of  confinement,  had  its  feasts  for 
those  who  could  pay,  and  its  starvation  for  those  who  were  desti- 
tute. On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  September,  Porteous 
was  surrounded  by  a  jolly  party,  draining  the  punch-bowl  in  toast- 
mg  the  speedy  liberation  of  their  friend.  There  was  anotlier 
remarkable  festal  assembly  in  Edinburgh  that  night.  Mr.  Lind, 
captain  of  the  city-guard;  deposed  that,  ''being  informed  that  the 
mob  was  gathering,  he  went  to  Clark's  tavern,  where  the  Provost 
was  drinking  with  Mr.  Bur,  and  other  officers  of  his  majesty^s  ship 
the  Dreadnought,  then  stationed  in  the  road  of  Leith ;  and  upon 
acquainting  him  with  the  danger,  the  Provost  desured  him  to  ^o 
immediately  back,  and  draw  out  his  men,  and  that  he  would  in- 
stantly follow  him,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  guard  to  face 
the  mob."  t  The  mob  was  quicker  than  the  Provost  or  his  captain. 
They  had  disarmed  the  guard  had  taken  possession  of  the  guard- 
house ;  and  were  arming  themselves  with  muskets,  halberds,  and 
Lochaber  axes,  which  they  tl>ere  found.  Edinburgh  had  suddenly 
fallen  into  the  complete  possession  of  a  lawless  multitude.  The 
city-walls  on  the  east  and  south  sides  had  gates,  which,  after  sunset, 
were  shut  and  guarded.  The  mob  had  secured  the  West-port,  the 
Cowgate,  and  the  Netherbow-port,  nailing  them  up,  and  barricading 
them,  to  prevent  military  aid  coming  from  the  suburbs.  A  loch 
closed  the  city  on  the  north*  On  the  west  was  the  Castle,  from 
which  the  garrison  miglit  have  descended  upon  the  High  street. 
In  the  Canongate  was  a  regiment  under  the  command  of  major- 
general  Movie.  It  was  given  in  cviilence  that  the  Provost,  when 
he  sallied  forth  from  his  tavern,  requested  Mr.  Lyndsay  to  carry  a 
verbal  order  to  major-general  Moyle  to  send  a  force  to  his  aid. 
The  member  for  Edinburgh  executed  his  commission,  but  the 
general,  seeing  how  a  jury  of  Edinburgh  had  convicted  a  military 
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officer  of  murder,  when  be  acted  without  explicit  orders  from  the 
civil  magistrate,  refused  lo  move  upon  receiving  only  a  verbal 
message.  The  governor  of  the  Castle  did  not  choose  to  act  on  his 
own  responsibility.  Thus  secure,  the  multitude  went  about  their 
work  with  a  calm  resolution  which  was  long  attributed  to  an  organ- 
ization proceeding  from  leaders  much  above  the  ordinary  directors 
of  mobs.  No  point  was  neglected.  Magistrates  rushed  out  to 
ring  the  alarm-bell ;  the  tower  in  which  the  bell  hung  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  insurgents.  Onward  they  marched,  in  numbers 
rapidly  increasing,  to  the  Tolbooth.  Here  they  make  a  solemn 
demand  that  captain  John  Porteous  should  be  delivered  up  to  them. 
Being  refused,  as  they  expected,  they  proceeded  to  batter  the  outer 
gate.  Crowbars  and  sledge-hammers  were  employed  in  vain.  Fire 
accomplished  what  bodily  strength  could  not  effect  The  rioters 
rushed  to  the  apartment  of  the  unhappy  man.  He  was  concealed 
in  the  chimney  ;  but  they  dragged  him  down,  and  bade  him  prepare 
for  death.  Struggling  ineffectually,  he  was  carried  to  the  Grass- 
market,  the  usual  place  of  execution.  He  was  carried  on  men's 
hands,  as  two  boys  carry  a  third,  by  grasping  each  other's  wrists. 
This  stern  multitude  went  on  in  silence,  the  glare  of  torches  light- 
ing up  their  lowering  brows  and  the  pallid  features  of  their  victim. 
Near  the  spot  where  the  gallows  had  stood  on  which  Wilson  was 
hanged,  a  pole  projected  from  a  dyer's  shop.  A  rope  was  ^tened 
round  the  neck  of  Porteous ;  and  then  the  subordination  of  the 
rioters  to  some  recoirnized  authority  was  manifest.  "Walker,  the 
town-officer,  whom  the  mob  had  so  pelted  that  he  was  obliged  to 
throw  off  his  livery-coat,  declared  he  was  by  when  they  murdered 
Porteous;  and  that  one  more  forward  than  the  rest  was  checked 
by  the  others,  and  desired  to  wait  for  orders :  that  he  thereupon 
quitted  the  end  of  the  rope,  which  by  this  time  being  about  Por- 
teous's  neck,  he  was  ready  to  have  hoisted  him  up,  and  went  about 
to  another,  who  very  composedly  gave  him  orders ;  and  that  he 
returned  and  drew  the  rope  up,  and  hanged  Porteous."  ♦  He  was 
not  hanged  quickly.  There  was  a  terrible  scene  of  butchery.  Mr. 
Lyndsay  gave  in  evidence,  that  he  returned  [from  major-general 
Moyle's  house]  about  five  in  the  morning;  and,  with  several  who 
had  been  with  the  Provost  all  night,  went  to  the  Grass-market, 
where  the  body  of  Porteous  yet  hung,  and  a  number  of  people 
standing  about  it.  But  he  further  declared,  that,  as  he  returned 
from  his  fruitless  mission,  "the  mob  was  pouring  in  vast  shoals 
out  of  the  town  into  the  country ;  and  that  he  did  not  remember 
any  one  face  of  the  many  hundreds  he  met  with,  though  he  had 
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Bvcd  and  borne  the  highest  offices  in  the  city  for  many  years."* 
The  organizers  of  this  daring  act  were  never  discovered,  after  the 
most  rigid  investigation.  Duncan  Forbes,  who  had  conducted  an 
inquiry,  as  Lord  Advocate,  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
could  fix  upon  no  leader  of  the  rioters,  and  he  ascribed  the  deed 
to  the  impulse  of  one  of  "  the  headstrong  mobs  "  with  which  Scot- 
land was  formerly  too  well  acquainted.  General  Wade,  who  had 
been  sent  down  to  assist  Forbes  in  the  inquiry,  stated  in  his  place 
in  Parliament,  that  the  servant  of  an  artisan  in  Edinburgh  had  been 
told,  three  or  four  days  before  the  murder,  that  Tuesday  night  was 
appointed  for  revenging  innocent  blood,  and  he  was  to  attend 
when  he  heard  **  the  ruff  of  a  drum."  General  Wade  maintained 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  whole  proceeding  that  looked  like 
the  precipitate  measures  of  a  giddy  mob ;  and  that  he  never  saw, 
or  ever  heard  of,  any  military  disposition  better  laid  down,  or  more 
resolutely  executed,  than  the  murderous  plan  of  these  rioters.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Porteous  mob  were  not  without  precedents 
for  their  guidance.  Major-general  Moyle,  in  relating  the  circum- 
stances to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  thus  wrote  :  "  I  cannot  but 
mention  to  your  grace  that  this  is  the  third  prisoner,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  that  has  been  taken  out  of  a  Tolbootb  here,  and 
barbarously  murdered  by  the  mob."  Mr.  Patrick  Lyndsay  com- 
bated the  notion  that  any  above  the  lowest  class  of  the  people 
were  concerned  in  the  Porteous  murder,  or  looked  with  approbation 
upon  it  He  drew  a  distinction  between  an  English  and  a  Scotch 
mob.  The  English  did  not  "  do  mischief  with  their  eyes  open." 
The  lowest  class  of  people  in  Scotland,  he  said,  *•  have  generally 
speaking  a  turn  to  enthusiasm  ;  and  so  strong  is  the  influence,  such 
is  the  force  of  delusion,  that  they  can  work  tliemselves  up  to  a  firm 
persuasion  and  thorough  belief  that  any  mischief  they  are  to  do  is 
not  only  lawful  but  laudable  ;  that  it  is  their  duty  to  do  it ;  and, 
from  a  religious  principle,  to  do  it  at  any  risk,  even  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives."  f  The  earl  of  Isla  reported  to  Walpole,  that  **  all  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  people  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
pretences  to  a  superior  sanctity,  talk  of  the  murder  as  the  hand  of 
God  doing  justice." 

The  Porteous  outrage  took  place  whilst  queen  Caroline  was 
regent  in  the  absence  of  the  king.  She  felt  it  as  an  insult  to  her 
authority,  and  the  ministry  were  inclined  to  visit  the  apparent  ne- 
glect of  the  magistracy  of  Edinburgh  w  ith  serious  humiliation.  A 
Bill  was  brought  in  for  disabling  the  Lord  Provost  from  ever  hold- 
ing office,  and  for  imprisoning  him  ;  for  abolishing  the  town-guard 
**  Pvlaamenlary  History,"  vol.  x.  col.  >7J,  t  Jbid.,  col.  afSt 
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of  Edinburgh ;  for  taking  away  the  gates  of  the  Netherbow-port, 
The  Scottish  peers,  and  the  Scottish  members  of  the  Commons, 
fired  up  at  this  supposed  assault  upon  the  national  honour.  In  the 
course  of  the  parliamentary  inquiry,  the  Scottish  judges  were  sum- 
moned to  give  evidence  u{X)n  some  legal  points.  It  was  contended 
by  the  duke  of  Argyle  and  other  peers  that  these  judges  ought  to 
sit  on  the  Woolsack  as  do  the  English  judges,  when  their  presence 
Is  wanted  in  the  House  of  Peers.  There  was  no  precedence  for 
such  a  course,  and  the  Scottish  judges  were  required  to  stand  at 
the  bar.  Scotland  was  outraged  by  this  distinction.  The  debate 
in  both  Houses  upon  the  proposed  measure  of  pains  and  penaUied 
assumed  the  character  of  a  national  controversy.  "  Unequal  deal- 
ing,** "partial  procedure,"  "oppression  to  be  resisted,**  and  an  in- 
dependent nation  "  forced  back  into  a  state  of  enmity,*'  were  ex- 
pressions which  showed  the  danger  to  which  this  affair  was  tend- 
ing. Walpole  hinted  that  when  the  Bill  was  committed  he  should 
not  object  to  amendments  founded  on  reason  and  equity.  When 
it  finally  went  to  the  Lords,  it  merely  disqualified  the  Lord  Provost 
from  holding  office,  and  imposed  a  fihe  ui>on  the  city  of  Edhiliurgh 
of  ;f  2000,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of  Porteous.  The  impartial 
author  of  the  modern  History  of  Scotland  has  remarked,  that  "  no 
one  can  read  these  debates  without  seeing  reasons  why  the  con- 
duct of  Scotland  was  so  different  from  that  of  England  in  the  in- 
surrection which  broke  out  eight  years  afterwards."  •  Although 
the  modified  Statute  upon  the  Porteous  riot  could  scarcely  be  a 
reasonable  cause  for  national  irritation,  a  snpplementar\-  measure 
produced  a  violent  opposition  from  the  Presbyterian  Cler^*.  It 
was  enacted  that  they  should  read  from  their  pulpits.  Once  a  month, 
a  proclamation  for  discovering  the  murderers  of  captain  Porteous. 
This  was  held  to  be  an  Erastian  measure,  interfering  with  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Kirk.  That  proclamation  also  contained 
the  offensive  words,  "the  Lords  Spiritual  in  Pirliament  a3- 
sembled."  This  wa^  held  to  be  a  recognition  of  that  church^gov- 
ernment  which  Scodand  had  rejected.  At  this  period  there  was  a 
schism  amongst  the  Scottish  clergy,  and  this  measure  had  not  a 
healing  tendency.  Some  read  the  proclamation ;  some  refused  to 
do  so.  Compliance  with  the  order  of  the  Government  was  held  to 
be  faithlessness  to  the  Church. 

The  state  of  popular  feeling  in  regard  to  the  highest  person- 
ages in  the  realm  was,  in  1736,  seriously  alarming.  The  king  dur- 
ing the  whole  summer  and  autumn  had  remained  in  Germany.  The 
queen  was  little  seen  as  the  whiter  advanced,  foiec^^^vcd  a  re* 

*  Burton,  vol.  iii  pi  ft^ 
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tired  life  at  Kensington ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  find  in  4 
letter  from  lord  Hervey  to  his  mother*,  written  in  November,  that 
the  road  between  London  and  Kensington  "  is  grown  so  infamously 
bad  that  we  live  here  in  the  same  solitude  as  we  should  do  if  cast 
on  a  rock  in  the  middle  o£  the  ocean."*  The  roads  to  Kensing* 
ton  through  the  park  were  equally  impassable.  People  ci  all  ranks 
were  indignant  at  the  king's  long  stay  in  Germany.  The  national 
ill-humour  was  expressed  in  pasquinades.  On  the  gate  of  St. 
James's  Palace  this  notice  was  stuck  up :  **  Lost  or  strayed  out  of 
this  hoo.se,  a  man  who  has  left  a  wife  and  six  children  on  the  par- 
ish Whoever  will  give  any  tidings  of  him  to  the  churchwardens 
of  St.  James's  parish,  so  as  he  may  be  got  again,  shall  receive  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  reward.  N.B.  This  reward  will  not  be  in- 
creased, nobody  judging  him  to  deserve  a  Crown."  f  The  prince 
of  Wales  was  a  favourite  of  the  people.  It  was  well  known  that 
he  was  disliked  by  the  king  and  queen,  and  that  was  enough  to 
make  him  popular.  He  had  been  disappointed  in  the  Prussian 
match ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  1736,  being:  impatient  to  marry,  he 
had  been  told  that  a  bride  would  be  found  for  him  in  the  person  of 
the  princess  of  Saxe  Gotha.  The  lady  arrived  in  England  on  the 
25th  of  April,  and  was  married  two  days  after.  She  was  only  sev- 
enteen years  of  age ;  could  sj)eak  no  English,  and  little  French ; 
but  she  had  good  sense  j  and  in  the  difficult  circumstanced  of  her 
subsequent  life  had  to  exercise  much  prudence  and  sagacity.  On 
the  prince's  marriage,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  addressed  the 
long.  On  this  occasion  an  orator,  who  is  mentioned  by  lord  Her- 
vey as  "  Comet  Pitt,**  contrived,  in  his  first  speech,  to  throw  so 
much  covert  sarcasm  into  his  praise  of  the  king  for  consenting  to 
the  prince's  demand  that  a  wife  should  be  found  for  him,  that 
**  Comet  Pitt "  was  broke  at  the  end  of  the  Session.  The  prince 
became  "parliamentary  fireship  to  his  majesty's  opposition.'*  J 
He  was  beloved  in  the  city  and  hated  at  St.  James's.  His  good 
deeds  won  nO  favour  from  his  family.  There  was  a  fire  in  the 
Temple,  and  he  worked  all  night  in  helping  to  put  it  out.  The 
court  said  he  was  of  no  use  there ;  and  that  he  only  pretended  to 
have  been  struck  on  the  head  by  a  falling  beam.  He  was  liberal  to 
pubtic  charities.  This  it  was  held  was  not  benevolence  but  pop- 
ularity-hmiting.  He  was  certainly  a  weak  young:  ^^^  •  ^^  ^^^  been 
notoriously  dissolute.  But  he  advantageously  contrasted  with  his 
father,  whose  irregularities  of  life  were  not  controlled  by  hi<?  ad- 
vancing years.  In  December  the  king  came  home,  after  the  public 
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hopes  rather  than  fears  had  been  excited  by  the  belief  that  he  was 
at  sea,  during  a  terrible  storm  in  which  many  ships  were  wrecked. 
The  difiEerences  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  father  soon 
became  notorious.  The  allowance  which  the  king  made  to  the 
prince  was  j£5o,ooo  per  annum.  Private  advisers  of  the  prince 
called  this  allowance  mean,  and  recommended  him  to  apply  boldly 
to  Parliament  for  an  annual  grant  of  ;£  100,000  out  of  the  king's 
Civil  List,  and  be  no  longer  dependent  on  his  father.  Some  wiser 
persons  earnestly  counselled  forbearance.  But  the  prince  was 
obstinate ;  and  he  had  the  indelicacy  to  make  promises  to  peers 
and  commoners  of  what  he  would  do  for  them  when  he  came  to 
the  throne,  if  they  would  support  him  now.  One  of  the  most  in- 
triguing of  politicians  has  left  a  minute  account  of  his  own  share 
in  this  affair.*  He  took  great  credit  for  having  laboured  to  dis- 
suade the  prince  from  persevering  in  his  rash  course  ;  and  really 
seems  to  have  honestly  set  forth  the  danger  of  a  family  quarrel, 
and  the  alternative  to  which  Frederick  was  driving  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  —  that  of  supporting  the  prince  who  wore  the 
Crown,  or  of  siding  with  the  heir-apparent  The  prince  of  Wales 
was  obstinate.  Contrary  to  expectation  the  ministry  had  a  majority 
of  thirty  in  the  Commons.  The  question  was  subsequently  tried  in 
the  Lords,  and  there  also  the  prince  failed. 

Such  a  rupture  between  a  passionate  ^ther  and  a  flighty  son 
could  not  pass  off  without  some  lasting  effects.  The  king  wanted 
to  turn  the  prince  and  his  household  out  of  St.  James's  ;  but  Wal- 
pole  dissuaded  his  majesty  from  that  step.  At  last,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  events  in  the  private  annals  of  rpyal  houses 
separated  the  king  and  his  son  for  years.  The  prince  and  princess 
of  Wales  were  residing  with  the  king  and  queen  at  Hampton 
Court,  the  princess  being  far  advanced  in  pregnancy.  The  royal 
family  had  dined  together  in  public  on  Sunday,  the  31st  of  July. 
In  the  evening  the  princess  was  taken  ill.  The  prince,  against  all 
remonstrance,  insisted  that  his  wife  should  not  be  confined  at 
Hampton  Court.  She  was  forced  into  a  coach,  with  the  prince  and 
three  ladies ;  was  driven  at  full  gallop  to  St  James's;  and  there 
gave  birth  to  a  girl  within  an  hour  of  her  arrivaL  Only  tw.p  of  tlie 
great  officers  of  state  were  present  The  king  and  queen  at 
Hampton  Court  went  to  bed,  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  piece  of 
insanity  which  their  son  had  perpetrated.  They  were  awakened 
by  a  messenger  from  London  about  two  o'clock ;  and  by  four 
o'clock  the  queen  was  at  St.  James's.  No  apology  was  then  made 
by  the  prince — no  explanation  given.     Horace  Walpole  very  sen- 
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sibly  asks,  "  Had  he  no  way  of  aflEronting  his  parents  but  by  ven- 
turing to  kill  his  wife  and  the  heir  to  the  crown  ?'*  A  correspond- 
ence ensued  between  George  II.  and  his  rash  son  ;  of  which  the 
issue  was,  that  although  the  prince  confessed  that  he  had  been  in 
the  wrong,  the  harsh  father  issued  this  peremptory  command  to 
him — "  It  is  my  pleasure  that  you  leave  St.  James's  with  all  your 
family."  Frederick  quitted  the  palace,  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  Norfolk  House,  in  St.  James's  Square.  The  people  rejoiced 
in  the  birth  of  a  princess ;  for  they  said,  "  if  ever  she  came  to  the 
Crown,  what  had  been  so  much  wished  ever  since  the  Hanover 
family  came  to  the  throne,  by  every  one  who  understood  and 
wished  the  interest  of  England,  must  happen, — which  was  the  dis- 
joining the  Electorate  of  Hanover  from  the  Crown  of  England."  * 
In  his  quarrel  with  the  king  and  queen,  the  prince  of  Wales 
managed  to  add  to  his  own  popularity.  The  general  dislike  towards 
the  father  made  the  son  who  opposed  him  a  public  favourite.  The 
prince,  however,  contrived  to  make  it  appear,  that  not  to  the  sove- 
reign, but  to  the  chief  minister,  what  he  considered  as  injustice  was 
to  be  imputed.  When  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London 
addressed  their  congratulations  to  him  on  the  birth  of  a  princess, 
Frederick  said  he  knew  the  value  of  their  friendship,  and  should 
never  look  upon  them  as  "  beggars."  The  "  sturdy  beggars  "  of 
Walpole's  rash  speech  in  the  Excise  year  was  never  to  be  forijot- 
ten.     The  prince  went  to  the  performance  of  Cato.     At  the  Knes 

**  WI«n  vice  prcrails  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station,'* 

the  audience  huzzaed,  and  the  prince  joined  in  the  applause  in  a 
very  marked  manner.  In  the  midst  of  these  unseemly  exhibitions 
queen  Caroline  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  on  the  9th  of  November. 
She  had  long  been  afflicted  with  a  serious  complaint,  which  she 
bore  with  heroic  fortitude,  concealing  from  every  one,  even  from 
1  er  physicians,  the  real  nature  of  her  malady.  The  prince  of 
Wales  expressed  great  anxiety  to  see  his  mother.  He  was  for- 
bidden by  the  king  to  come  to  St  James's.  The  queen  herself 
said  to  the  king,  according  to  lord  Hervey,  **  I  am  so  far  from  de- 
siring to  see  him,  that  nothing  but  your  absolute  commands  should 
ever  make  me  consent  to  it."  This  was  on  the  second  day  of  her 
serious  illness.  On  the  third  day  the  kmg,  who  for  fourteen  years 
had  been  aware  of  her  dangerous  affliction,  but  who  had  promised 
never  to  mention  it,  thought  it  his  dutv  to  send  for  a  surgeon  and 
disclose  what  was  so  repugnant  to  the  queen's  false  delicacy.  It 
was  soon  found  that  the  disease  had  gone  too  far  to  allow  of  hope. 

•  Laid  H9rrtf%  "  Merooba,"  vol.  ii.  p.  4«^d  by  V^OUg H^ 
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On  the  14th,  sir  Robert  Walpole  arrived  from  Houghton.  He  was 
conducted  by  the  king  to  her  majesty's  bedside.  »*  The  interview 
was  short,  but  what  the  queen  said  was  material,  for  these  were 
her  words :  "  My  good  sir  Robert,  you  see  me  in  a  very  indifferent 
situation.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  but  to  recommend  the 
king,  my  children,  and  the  kingdom,  to  your  care."*  Horace 
Walpole  says,  "  As  the  king  and  sir  Robert  were  alone,  stancin«> 
by  her  bedside,  she  pathetically  recommended,  not  the  minister  to 
the  sovereign,  but  the  master  to  the  servant.  Sir  Robert  was 
alarmed,  and  feared  the  recommeiklation  must  have  left  a  fatal  im- 
pression ;  but,  a  short  time  after,  the  king,  reading  with  sir  Robert 
some  intercepted  letters  from  Germany,  which  said,  that  now  the 
queen  was  gone  .sir  Robert  would  have  no  protection, — ♦  On  the 
contrary,'  said  the  king,  '  you  know  she  recommended  me  to  )x>u.* "  t 
Lord  Hervey  relates  a  curious  conversation  between  the  great 
minister  and  himself,  one  night  as  they  were  hovering  round  this 
death-bed :  *'  Oh,  my  lord,"  said  sir  Robert,  "  if  this  woman  should 
die,  what  a  scene  of  confusion  will  here  be  I  Who  can  tell  into 
wliat  hands  the  king  will  fall  ?  or  who  will  have  the  management 
of  himi  I  defy  the  ablest  person  in  this  kingdom  to  foresee  what 
will  be  the  consequence  of  this  great  event."  "  For  my  own  part," 
replied  lord  Hervey,  •  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  how  it  will  be. 
He  will  cry  for  her  for  a  fortnight,  foi^t  her  in  a  month,  have  two 
or  three  women  that  he  will  pass  his  time  with ;  but  whilst  they 
have  most  of  his  time,  a  litlle  of  his  money,  less  of  his  confidence, 
and  no  power,  you  will  have  all  the  credit,  more  power  than  ever 
you  had,  and  govern  him  more  absolutely  than  ever  you  did.  Your 
credit  before  was  through  the  medium  of  the  queen,  and  all  power 
through  a  medium  must  be  weaker  than  when  it  operates  directly. 
Besides,  sir,  all  princes  must  now  and  then  be  deceived  by  their 
ministers,  and  as  the  king  is  much  easier  deceived  than  the  queen, 
so  your  task,  whenever  that  task  is  deceiving,  will  be  much  less  dif- 
ficult than  it  was  before.  In  the  first  place,  because  the  king  is 
naturally  much  less  suspicious  than  the  queen  ;  in  the  next,  because 
he  is  less  penetratinij;  and  lastly,  because  he  cares  much  less  to 
converse  with  different  people,  and  will  hear  nobody  talk  to  him  of 
business  but  yourself."  "  Oh  !  my  lord,"  interrupted  sir  Robert, 
"  though  he  will  hear  nobody  but  me,  you  do  not  know  how  often 
he  refuses  to  hear  me  when  it  is  on  a  subject  he  does  not  Kke :  but 
by  the  queen  I  can  with  time  fetch  him  round  to  those  subjects 
again ;  she  can  make  him  do  the  same  thing  in  another  shape, 
and  when  I  give  her  her  lesson,  can  make  liim  propose  the  very 

*  Lord  Hervey,  vol*  ii.  p.  fx6*  t  **  Remiiuacenoes.'' 
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thing  as  his  own  opinion  which  a  week  before  he  had  rejected  as 
mine."  * 

On  Sunday  night,  the  20th  of  November,  Caroline  lay  expect- 
ing a  speedy  relief  to  her  sufferings.  The  king  was  asleep  at  the 
bed-foot  ;  the  princess  Emily  was  also  sleeping  on  a  couch.  Sudden- 
ly an  attendant  exclaimed  that  the  queen  was  dying.  All  started 
up.  "Open  the  window!"  the  queen  exclaimed — and  then  said 
— "  Pray."  The  princess  Emily  began  to  read  a  prayer,  but  before 
she  re  pleated  ten  words  all  was  over.  The  king^  with  all  his  silli- 
ness about  mistresses — a  silliness  which  he  avowed  even  to  his 
dying  wife  In  well-known  words,  indicative  of  the  loose  morality  of 
the  period — loved  and  respected  Caroline.  "  The  grief  he  felt  for 
the  queen,  as  it  was  universally  known,  and  showed  a  tenderness 
of  which  the  world  thought  him  before  utterly  incapable,  made  liim 
for  some  time  more  popular  and  better  spoken  ol  than  he  had  ever 
been  before  this  incident."  t  Truly  does  Mr.  Carlyle  say,  "  There 
is  something  stoically  tragic  in  the  history  of  Caroline  with  her 
flighty  vapouring  little  king :  seldom  liad  foolish  husband  so  wise 
a  wife."  The  one  dark  sliade  upon  her  character  was  her  perse- 
vering dislike  of  her  eldest  son — a  dislike  almost  approaching  to 
hatred,  and  so  opposed  to  the  calm  sense  wliich  was  the  usual 
guide  of  her  actions.  Her  contemporaries  saw  this  blot.  The 
irony  of  Pope  expressed  it : 

"  Hang  the  sad  verse  on  Carolina's  urn. 
And  hail  her  passage  to  the  realms  of  rest, 
All  parts  performed,  and  all  her  children  blest." 

In  this  aversion  of  the  queen,  as  well  as  of  the  king,  there  was  pos- 
sibly some  stronger  motive  than  posterity  will  now  ever  know.  The 
Memoirs  of  lord  Hervey  would  probably  have  revealed,  as  was 
hinted  in  1778,  the  origin  of  the  antipathy  of  his  parents  to  prince 
Frederick-  But  under  the  will  of  lord  Hervey's  son.  the  earl  of 
Bristol,  those  Memoirs  were  not  to  be  published  till  after  the 
death  of  George  III.  The  mystery  was  not  solved  when  the 
Memoirs  were  published  in  1848 ;  for  the  nephew  of  the  earl  of 
Bristol  caused  many  mutilations  to  be  made  in  t^^e  manuscript 
which  came  into  his  possession.  "  It  is  evident,"  says  a  Reviewer 
of  these  Memoirs,  "that  the  alienation  between  pr\nce  Frederick 
and,  not  only  his  father,but  his  mother,  was  strong  and  decided 
while  he  was  yet  in  his  early  youth — ^years  before  he  ever  saw 
England."  t 

•  *'  Ucmoir^i**  ▼©!.  ii.  p.  523.  t  Lord  Henrey,  vol.  IL  p»  540. 

>  •*  Quarter]^  Reyicw,"  vgl.  )|gudl  p.  |oa.  f^  r\r^rf]r> 

Vol.  v.— 30  "^^'^ '^^  ^^  vjOOgie 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Act  for  Licensing  Play»*— Birth  of  a  prince,  afterwards  George  I  XL— Commercial  <&»• 
pules  with  Spain. — Popular  war<ry.— Jenkin8*8  ear.— A  Convention  with  Spain 
denounced  in  Parliament. — Walpole  is  driven  into  war.— His  struggle  to  retain 
power. — Capture  of  Porto  Bello. — Attack  upon  Carthagena. — Anson  and  Byron.— 
Extension  of  the  field  of  war. — Motion  to  remove  Walpole  from  the  king's  councils. 
— Walpole  resigns.— He  is  created  earl  of  Orford.— Parliamentary  inquiry  into  his 
administration. 

There  never,  probably,  was  a  minister  who  was  the  object  of 
so  much  personal  satire  as  Walpole.  As  his  master  hated  "  beets 
and  bainters,"  Walpole  despised  journalists  and  pamphleteers. 
He  was  no  patron  of  letters.  He  did  not  look  out  for  young  men 
who  had  written  University  prize-poems,  to  make  them  envojrs  and 
secretaries.  He  left  authors  to  rise  or  fall  by  their  profession ;  to 
grow  rich  like  Pope,  or  to  starve  like  Savage.  What  the  minister 
did  in  the  way  of  purchasing  literary  aid  was  worse  than  nothing. 
Smollett  says,  "  he  either  wanted  judgment  to  distinguish  men  of 
genius,  or  could  find  none  that  would  engage  in  his  service ;  he 
therefore  employed  a  set  of  wretched  authors,  void  of  understand- 
ing and  ingenuity.''  Tindal,  a  more  impartial  chronicler,  has  a 
similar  testimony  to  this  common  mistake  of  statesmen.  "No 
man  ever  set  the  press  to  work  with  so  little  judgment  as  he  did. 
He  looked  upon  writing  to  be  a  mechanical  kind  of  business  ;  and 
he  took  up  with  the  first  pen  that  he  could  find  in  public  offices, 
or  whom  he  could  oblige  by  private  liberality."  When  BoKng- 
broke  and  Pultcney  had  worked  **  The  Craftsman  "  as  far  as  such 
machinery  would  go,  a  new  set  of  assailants  appeared  in  the  most 
popular  of  all  forms  of  attack.  The  Stage  became  political.  Gay, 
in  his  "  Polly,"  going  far  beyond  the  personal  allusions  of  **  The 
Beggar's  Opera,"  the  Lord  Chamberlain  revived  his  obnoxious 
power,  and  the  representation  of  "  Polly"  was  forbidden.  In  1735, 
when  sir  John  Bernard  brought  in  a  Bill  "  to  restrain  the  number 
of  houses  for  playing  interludes,  and  for  the  better  regulating  of 
common  players  of  ihterludes,"  Walpole  proposed  to  introduce  a 
clause  to  confirm  and  enlarge  the  power  of  the  Lord  Chamberiain 
in  reference  to  plays.  Sir  John  Bernard  objected  to  the  clause, 
and    withdrew   his   Bill.      In    1737,   Henry  Fielding   produced 
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**  Pasquin  "  at  the  theatre  in  the  Hayma^et  Colley  Gibber  as- 
cribes to  this  piece  the  enactment  for  licensing  plays  which  Wal- 
pole  brought  forward  in  that  year :  **  Religion,  laws,  government, 
priests,  judges,  and  ministers,  were  laid  flat  at  the  feet  of  the  Her- 
culean satirist,  this  Drawcansir  in  wit,  who  spared  neither  friend 
nor  foe  :  who,  to  make  his  fame  immortal,  like  another  Erostratus, 
set  fire  to  his  stage  by  writing  up  to  aa  Act  of  Parliament  to  de- 
molish it."  Walpole  made  no  direct  attack  upon  "  Pasquin ; "  but 
having  obtained,  from  the  manager  of  Goodman*s  Fields  Theatre, 
the  manuscript  of  a  farce  called  "  The  Golden  Rump,"  which,  says 
Smollett,  "  was  fraught  with  treason  and  abuse  upon  the  govern- 
ment,*' the  adroit  minister  read  the  most  obnoxious  passages  to 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  then  moved  an  Amendment  to  the 
Vagrant  Act,  as  far  as  related  "  to  the  common  players  of  inter- 
ludes." Two  clauses  were  introduced,  by  which  the  customary 
privilege  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  interfere  with  theatrical  rep- 
resentations was  made  a  legal  power.  Under  this  Bill,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  might  prohibit  the  representation  of  plays ;  and 
copies  of  all  new  plays,  additions  to  old  plays,  prologues  and 
epilogues,  were  to  be  submitted  to  that  officer  for  the  purpose  of 
being  licensed.  Smollett  implies  that  there  was  '*  a  vigorous  op- 
position '*  to  this  measure.  One  speech  only  remains  to  us,  that 
of  lord  Chesterfield,  to  indicate  that  there  was  any  opposition  at 
all.  This  was  considered  one  of  the  most  brilliant  efforts  of  the 
great  wit  and  accomplished  orator.  His  prediction  that  this  Bill 
was  a  step  for  introducing  arbitrary  power, — "  for  removing  or 
hood-winking,  one  after  another,  those  sentries  who  are  posted  by 
the  constitution  of  a  free  country  for  warning  the  people  of  their 
danger," — may  be  regarded  as  the  exaggeration  of  party.  Tlie 
Bill  for  Licensing  Plays  was  not  to  be  a  precedent  "  to  lay  the 
'  Press  under  a  general  license."  From  that  period  the  freedom  of 
the  Press  1  as  been  surrounded  by  multiplied  safeguards,  which  the 
declaimers  for  its  liberty  in  that  day  would  have  regarded  with 
horror.  The  Act  for  Licensing  Plays  still  subsists  amongst  us. 
There  have  been  many  abuses  of  the  power  of  the  Licenser — in 
most  cases,  silly  abuses.  But  no  friend  to  the  liberty  of  thought, 
of  speech,  and  of  writing,  can  wish  these  restraints  upon  the 
theatre  wholly  removed.  There  is  a  manifest  distinction  between 
the  profaneness  and  indecency  that  is  written,  and  the  profane- 
ness  and  indecency  that  is  spoken.  The  moral  corruption  of  an 
audience  is  like  the  spread  of  a  contagious  disease.  The  reader 
who  gloats  over  a  dangerous  book  indulges  in  a  secret  vice  which 
shuns  companionship.    The  improved  education  of  all  classes,  and 
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the  {general  elevation  of  the  condition  and  character  of  writers  for 
the  stage,  as  well  as  of  all  other  writers,  have  made  the  office  of 
the  Licenser  almost  unnecessary.  But  the  lofty  tone  of  patronage 
in  which  lord  Chesterfield  speaks  of  "  the  poor  author,"  is  a  suffi- 
cient intimation  of  the  existence  at  that  time  of  a  %vretched,  and 
perhaps  unscrupulous,  class  of  caterers  for  public  amusement: 
**  Wit,  my  lords,  is  a  sort  of  property ;  it  is  the  property  of  those 
who  have  it,  and  too  often  the  only  property  they  have  to  depend 
on.  It. is,  indeed,  but  a  precarious  dependence.  Thank  God,  we, 
my  lords,  have  a  dependence  of  another  kind.  *  *  *  ♦  I  must  oxm 
I  cannot  easily  agree  to  the  laying  of  any  tax  upon  wit ;  but  by 
this  Bill  it  is  to  be  heavily  taxed ;  it  is  to  be  excised ;  for  if  this 
Bill  passes,  it  cannot  be  retailed  in  a  proper  way  without  a  permit ; 
and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  to  have  the  honour  of  being  chief 
ganger,  sui>ervisor,  commissioner,  judge,  and  jury;  but  what  is 
still  more  hard,  thougli  the  poor  author,  the  proj^rietor,  I  should 
say,  cannot  perhaps  dine  till  he  has  found  out  and  agreed  with  a 
purchaser,  yet  before  he  can  prepare  to  seek  for  a  purchaser,  he 
must  patiently  submit  to  have  his  goods  rummaged  at  this  new 
excise-office."  Thanks  to  the  example  of  the  "poor  author"  who 
threw  the  tardy  patronage  of  lord  Chesterfield  in  his  face,  the  class 
with  the  **  precarious  dependence  "  of  "  one  propertj'  only  "  have 
learnt  to  struggle  bravely  till  they  have  tested  its  value  ;  certainly 
they  have  learnt  not  to  waste  life  in  lamentations  that  they  have 
not  "  a  dependence  of  another  kind." 

The  year  1 738  was  marked  by  an  event  which  to  many  of  the 
present  day^  still  in  life's  **  middle  chamber,"  appears  to  be  the  link 
connecting  them  with  generations  long  passed  away.  On  the  24th 
of  May,  old  style — June  4,  new  style, — was  bom  George  Augustus, 
son  of  the  prince  of  Wales — the  George  the  Third  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  1760;  who  lived  to  1820.  When  we  arrive  at  such  an 
historical  epoch,  we  feel  how  intimately  the  past  and  tlie  present 
become  interlaced ;  and  how  every  retrospect  of  public  affairs  in- 
volves something  prospective.  The  birth  of  a  grandson  of  George 
II.  was  an  occasion  of  national  rejoicing.  It  probably  increased 
the  reigning  king's  jealousy  of  his  son.  A  notice  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  was  inserted  in  the  London  Gazette,  that  no  visitor  of 
the  i)rince  should  be  admitted  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  The 
opposition  gathered  more  and  more  round  the  prince.  The  "ter- 
rible Cornet  of  Horse,"  as  William  Pitt  was  named,  became  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber.  The  rival  establishments— 
St.  James's  at  one  end  of  Pall  Mall,  and  Carlton  House  at  the 
other  end^-kept  the  town  well  amused.     Digitized  by  v^OUgLC:: 
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In  1739  ^^  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain  was  driven  by  par- 
liamentary faction,  seconded  by  popular  ignorance,  upon  a  lament* 
able  change  from  peace  to  war.  For  twelve  years  sir  Robert 
Walpole  had  kept  the  country  at  peace.  He  had  effected  this  great 
^ood  without  any  compromise  of  the  country's  honour;  with  an 
accumulation  of  the  country's  resources,  which  made  other  powers 
respect  her  strength.  The  ambition  of  kings  ;  the  lust  of  conquest ; 
the  intrigues  of  ministers  ;  the  blunders  of  diplomatists — these  are 
the  causes  ordinarily  assigned  when  a  nation  is  precipitated  into 
a  war,  in  which  vast  interests  are  endangered^  and  the  beginners 
of  the  fray  are  not  "  thrice  armed  "  in  having  their  "quarrel  just." 
Walpole  was  driven  into  a  war  with  Spain,  which  quickly  became 
a  general  war,  by  mercantile  cupidity  and  mock  patriotism.  Wal- 
pole ought  to  have  resigned  his  power  rather  than  have  thrown 
aside  his  principles.  But  he  valued  office  more  than  consistency ; 
and  he  consented  to  imperil  his  country,  with  the  perfect  conviction 
f^at  her  safety  and  prosperity  depended  upon  a  totally  opposite 
policy  than  that  which  was  forced  upon  him.  He  did  the  worst 
thing  which  a  minister  can  do.  He  suffered  others  to  conduct  the 
war  inefficiently,  because  he  himself  disliked  the  war.  In  yielding 
to  the  clamour  of  his  political  enemies  he  did  twt  propitiate  them ; 
and  when  he  falls,  "  never  to  rise  again,"  we  lose  somewhat  of  our 
respect  for  the  hero  of  many  a  well-foughten  field  of  party,  who 
ought  to  have  stood  to  his  own  convictions,  even  though  his  ad- 
versaries had  moved  to  a  triumph  over  him  with  the  **  two-handed 
engine  "  ready  to  strike. 

For  a  century  and  a-half,  England  and  Spain  had  been  more 
than  commercial  rivals — they  had  been  commercial  enemies.  The 
trade  of  Spain  with  her  vast  possessions  in  South  America  was 
essentially  a  monopoly.  Every  English  sailor,  from  thfe  days  of 
Drake,  had  be*n  eager  to  break  up  the  monopoly  in  the  most 
effectual  way,  by  a  dash  at  the  Spanish  treasure-ships  and  richly 
freighted  merchantmen.  A  regular  participation  in  the  trad  with 
her  colonies  was  jealously  guarded  against  in  every  treaty  of  Spain 
with  England.  The  right  of  searching  merchant  vessels  sailing 
near  Spanish  colonial  ports  was  always  insisted  upon ;  and  the 
right  was  rarely  suffered  to  be  evaded,  for  guard  ships  (guarda 
costas)  were  always  maintained  in  full  activity.  By  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  as  we  have  seen,  the  expectation  of  a  free  trade  ^^^th 
tlie  Spanish  coasts  of  South  America  was  only  realized  in  the  per- 
mission to  send  one  ship  annually.  The  treaty  of  Seville,  in  172^, 
did  not  provide  for  any  relaxation  of  this  restriction,  or  of  any  of 
the  earKcr  ^ohabitions.    The  rapidly  increasing  im|K)rtance   of 
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the  British  colonies  of  North  America  rendered  it  impossible  that 
the  commerce  of  the  Settlements  of  the  New  World  with  Europe, 
or  with  each  other,  the  North  with  the  South,  could  remain  upon 
the  exclusive  footin;^  established  by  the  treaties  of  1667  and  1670. 
If  the  Spanish  government  would  not  relax  its  narrow  policy, 
English  adventurers  would  not  scruple  to  evade  it  When  the 
annual  South  Sea  ship  sailed  with  its  cargo,  other  vessels  followed 
in  its  wake ;  and  the  cargo  of  the  one  ship  became  almost  inex^ 
haustible.  Ships  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  Spanish  ports 
might  refit  and  refresh  their  crews.  The  inconstant  wind  was 
ver)'  favourable  to  a  little  honest  trading.  When  a  population 
wants  to  buy,  and  ships  are  at  hand  to  sell,  prohibitory  decrees  are 
weapons  "hung  by  the  wall."  Smuggling  was  carried  ort  without 
much  concealment,  by  pleasant  trips  of  shore-boats  to  English 
vessels,  and  to  North  American  vessels,  lying  off  the  harbours 
which  they  could  not  enter.  The  English  merchants  grew  bolder 
with  success,  and  the  Spanish  government  more  angry  and  violent. 
The  right  of  search  on  the  high  seas  was  asserted  by  the  Spanish 
guarda  costas.  Ships  were  often  illegally  detained,  and  their  crews 
sometimes  treated  with  severity.  The  British  people,  generally, 
heard  only  of  the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  Don,  and  knew  little  of  the 
systematic  offences  against  the  Don's  commercial  jealousy  which 
so  moved  his  wrath.  Walpole  had  been  denounced  of  old  by  Atter- 
bury  as  "  the  cur-dog  of  Britain  and  spaniel  of  Spain ; "  and  when 
Walpole,  in  1738,  was  successful  in  asserting  his  pacific  policy  by  a 
parliamentary  majority,  the  opposition  appeared  more  and  more  de- 
termined to  drive  him  into  a  war  with  Spain.  The  minister  admitted 
that  English  merchants  and  seamen  were  unjustly  and  inhumanly 
treated  by  the  Spanish  guarda  costas,  and  that  the  honour  and  inter- 
est of  the  country  required  that  there  should  be  reparation  for  the 
past  and  security  for  the  future.  He  was  negotiating  to  obtain  re- 
dress in  a  peaceable  manner,  and  he  therefore  resisted  the  motion  for 
tlie  production  of  papers  which  would  embarrass  this  endeavour. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  an  Address  to  the  Crown  of  a  very  warlike 
tendency  was  carried.  Petitions  from  merchants  of  various  ports, 
complaining  of  Spanish  outrages,  were  daily  presented  to  the  Com- 
mons. Captdins  and  seamen  were  examined  at  tlie  bar  of  the 
House,  and  related  grievous  stories  of  cruelties  and  oppressions 
exercised  upon  British  crews.  One  narrator  of  a  grievance,  which 
dated  back  seven  years,  stirred  tie  parliament  and  the  people  into 
a  rage  which  Pulteney  could  not  increase,  and  which  Walpole 
could  not  control.  On  the  i6th  of  March  it  is  ordered  by  the 
Commons  that  '*  Captain  Robert  Jenkins  do  attead  this  House 
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immediately ;    and  by  a  second  order  **  That  Captain  Robert  Jen* 
kins  do  attend  on  Tuesday  morning." 

The  English  newspapers  of  June,  1731,  had  related  that  cap- 
tain Jenkins,  with  his  owners,  had  been  to  Hampton  Court,  to 
lay  before  the  duke  of  Newcastle  a  statement  of  the  wrongs 
which  he  nad  received  from  the  Spaniards.  He  was  homeward 
bound  with  a  cargo  from  Jamaica,  and  on  the  20th  of  April,  not  far 
from  the  Havanna,  was  boarded  by  a  guarda  costa  and  rigorously 
searched.  No  contraband  goods  could  be  found.  He  was  threat- 
ened with  death  if  he  did  not  confess  where  his  gold  and  his  un- 
lawful merchandize  were  hidden.  He  had  no  contraband  goods, 
he  again  and  again  averred.  The  Spaniards  slashed  him  with 
their  cutlasses :  they  hung  him  up  to  the  yard-arm.  Before  he 
was  quite  exhausted  they  let  him  down,  and  again  bade  him  con- 
fess. He  spoke  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  flag— of  the  high  seas — 
in  a  mild  assertion  of  the  injustice  he  was  receiving.  His  ear  had 
been  half  cut  off  when  the  ship  was  boarded ;  and  now  the  mis- 
creants tore  the  ear  out  of  his  head,  exclaiming,  "  carry  that  to 
your  king."  Poor  Jenkins  got  no  redress  from  the  duke  of  New- 
castle in  1 731.  On  Tuesday,  the  21st  of  March,  1738,  when  the 
captain  stood  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  produced 
his  ear  out  of  a  box  in  which  he  always  carried  it  about  him,  wrapt 
up  in  cotton.  **  Ridiculous  story,"  cries  the  biographer  of  Wal- 
pole.  "  The  fable  of  Jenkins's  ear,"  says  the  author  of  **  A  Regi- 
cide Peace."  "He  lost  his  ear  in  the  pillory,"  exclaim  ofllcial 
skeptics.  "  The  ear  of  Jenkins  is  a  singular  thing.  Might  have 
mounted  to  be  a  constellation,  like  Berenice's  hair,"  observes  Mr. 
Carlyle,  "  had  the  English  people  been  of  poetic  turn.**  Pope  has 
given  a  couplet  to  the  famous  ear : — 

**  The  Spaniards  own  they  did  a  miggish  thing, 
Who  cropt  our  ears  and  sent  them  to  the  king." 

Whether  a  truth  or  a  myth,  the  ear  of  Jenkins  drove  England  to 
war. 

In  opening  the  Session  of  Parliament  in  February,  1739,  the 
king  announced  that,  supported  by  the  resolutions  of  Parliament, 
he  had  made  such  representations  to  Spain  of  the  hardships  and 
injuries  sustained  by  his  trading  subjects  in  America,  and  had 
so  strongly  demanded  reparation  and  security,  that  he  had  been 
enabled  to  conclude  a  Convention,  under  which  a  payment  would 
be  made  to  compensate  his  subjects  for  losses,  and  all  matters  in 
dispute  would  be  settled  by  plenipotentiaries  as  regarded  the 
future.    Violent  were  the  debates  in  both  Houses.  ^eAllHh^  papers 
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oomiected  with  these  ftegptiatioos  were  demanded  to  be  laid  upon 
the  table  ;.and  the  demand  was  of  course,  resisted.  Smollett,  who 
rarely  admits  any  merit  in  the  administration  of  Waljwle,  very 
ji^stly  says^  that  "  no  government  could  act,  cither  in  external  or 
domestic  affairs,  wUh  proper  influence,  dignity,  and  dispatch,  if 
every  tetter  and  instruction  relative  to  an  unfinished  negotiation 
should  be  exposed  to  the  view  of  such  a  numerous  assembly,  com- 
posed of  individuals  actuated  by  motives  in  themselves  diamct- 
rically  opposite."  All  historical  experience — the  experience  even 
of  the  passing  hour^shows  how  embarrassing  is  the  task  of  the 
ministers  of  a  m^xed  monarchy  to  conduct  delicate  negotiations 
with  absolute  governments.  The  freedom  of  speech  in  a  British 
Parliament  is  embarrassing  enough ;  but  perfect  unreserve  on  the 
part  of  an  administration  is  absolutely  impossible.  It  is  come  to 
be  understood  by  all  practical  and  judicious  representatives  of  the 
people,  that  a  large  confidence  must  be  placed  in  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility. Walpole  had  a  majority  in  refusing  to  produce  the 
papers  moved  for.  But  when  the  Convention  was  laid  before  Par- 
liament, and  was  published  to  the  nation,  an  outcry  burst  fortli — 
against  the  amount  of  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  Spain— against  iLe 
omission  of  any  niention  of  the  right  of  search,. referring  that  aiul 
other  questions  to  subsequent  negotiation— against  the  non-pun- 
ishment of  the  -captains  and  crews  of  the  guarda  costas — which 
must  have  overthrown  the  ministry  in  the  storm,  had  the  ministry 
been  typified  by  the  oak  instead  of  by  the  willow.  Lytteltoii  and 
Pitt  put  forth  all  their  oratorical  strength  against  the  Convention. 
The  surpassing  fame  of  Pitt  may  be  dated  from  liis  effort  on  lliat 
8th  of  March.  He  concluded  his  speech  by  describing  the 
Convention  as  a  stipulation  for  national  ignominy ;  an  illusory  ex- 
pedient to  baffle  the  resentment  of  the  nation  ;  a  truce,  without  a 
suspension  of  Iipstilities  on  the  part  of  Spain ;  a  surrender  of  the 
rights  and  trade  of  England  to  the  mercy  of  plenipotentiaries. 
"  The  complaints  of  your  despairing  merchants,  the  voice  of  En"^- 
land,  have  condemned  it.  Be  the  guilt  of  it  upon  the  head  of  the 
adviser."  But  the  eloquence  of  Pitt  produced  no  effect  upon  the 
nation,  comparable  with  the  war-cry  of  sir  Tlrr/t  s  Sanderson: 
"  The  court  of  Spain,,  being  resolved  to  grant  nothing  that  might 
any  way  contribute  to  our  future  security,  resolved  not  to  allow 
the  word  satisfaction  to  be  so  much  as  once  mentioned  in  this 
treaty ;  even  the  Spanish  pirate  who  cut  off  captain  Jenkins's  ear, 
making  use  at  the  same  time  of  the  most  insulting  expression 
towards  the  person  of  oiu"  king,  an  expression  which  no  British 
subject  can  decently  repeat,  an  expression  S^^|^^^^V&©W2F^^  ^^^^ 
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a  regard  for  hfs  soverdgn  can  cvef  forgive^  even  this  fellow,  I 
say,  is  to  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  rapine,  and  remain  a  living 
testimony  of  the  cowardly  tameness  and  mean  submissTon  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  the  triumphant  pride  and  stubborn  haughtiness  of 
Spain."  The  ministerial  majority  was  only  twenty-eight — 260 
against  232.  Walpole  stood  up  for  some  time  against  the  parliar 
mentary  opposition  and  the  popular  outcry.  The  great  philosoph- 
ical politician  of  the  generation  which  succeeded  Walpole,  says,  **  I 
have  seen,  and  with  some  care  examined,  the  original  documents  con- 
cerning certain  important  transactions  of  those  times.  They  perfectly 
satisfied  me  of  the  extreme  injustice  of  that  war,  and  of  the  falsehood 
of  the  colours  which  Walpole,  to  his  ruin,  and  guided  by  a  mistaken 
policy,  suffered  to  be  daubed  over  that  measure.  Some  years  after, 
it  was  my  fortune  to  converse  with  many  of  the  principal  actors 
against  that  minister,  and  with  tliose  who  principally  excited  that 
clamour.  None  of  them, — no,  not  one, — dM.  in  the  least  defend 
the  measure,  or  attempt  to  justify  their  conduct.  They  con- 
demned it  as  freely  as  they  would  have  d<>rie  in  commewtlng  upon 
any  proceeding  in  history  in  which  they  were  totally  uncon^^ 
cemed.*** 

The  majority  of  tlie  government,  small  as  It  was,  induced  a 
change  of  tactics  in  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  opposition. 
On  bringing  up  the  Report  upon  the  Resolution  Which  the  ministers 
had  carried,  there  was  another  division,  which  was  also  in  favour 
of  the  ministerial  measures,  the  majority  being  twenty-eight.  Sir 
William  Wyndham  then  announced  the  determination  of  himself 
and  his  friends  to  secede  in  a  body  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
"Ihere,  sir,  bid  a  final  adieu  to  this.  Parliament.  Perhaps,  when 
another  Parliament  shall  succeed,  I  may  again  be  at  liberty  to 
serve  my  country  in  this  capacity.  *  *  *  ♦  Meantime  I  conclude 
with  doing  that  duty  to  my  country  which  I  am  still  at  liberty  to 
perform,  to  pray  for  its  preservation :  may,  therefore,  that  Power, 
which  has  so  often  and  so  visibly  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  this  nation,  continue  its  care  over  us  at  this  worst 
and  most  dangerous  juncture;  whilst  the  insolence  of  enemies 
without,  and  the  influence  of  corruption  within,  threaten  tlie  ruin 
of  her  constitution."  Wyndham,  as  the  consistent  adherent  of  the 
Jacobite  party,  was  not  an  adequate  representative  of  the  opinion^ 
of  those  who  were  honestly  opposed  to  Walpde's  system  of  gov- 
ernment, but  were  not  desirous  to  replace  it  by  brmging  back  the 
Stuart  dynasty.  He  exposed  himself  to  the  bitter  reproof  of  the 
minister,  that,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  a  faction  that  never  sate  in 
•Buries    *'Tlioi«ht.«»R«g»ddrP«acte»^^''y'^^^8^^ 
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the  House  but  to  distress  the  government,  and  serve  a  Popish 
interest,  ^  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  those  traitors,  who 
twenty-five  years  ago,  conspired  the  destruction  of  their  country, 
and  of  the  ro)ral  family,  to  set  a  Popish  Pretender  on  the  throne ." 
Walpole  added,  ''  I  am  only  afraid  that  they  will  not  be  as  good  as 
their  word."  Sixty  members  seceded  with  W3mdham;  and  the 
secession  left  the  minister  at  his  ease  for  the  rest  of  the  session. 
Walpole  was  thus  enabled  to  carry  a  very  questionable  measure — 
that  of  subsidizing  Denmark  for  a  Hanoverian  object,  instead  of 
for  the  interest  of  Great  Britain.  The  Parliament  was  prorogued 
on  the  14th  of  June. 

The  plenipotentiaries  under  the  Convention  had  met ;  but  the 
Spaniards  had  been  moved  by  the  threatening  denunciations  of  the 
English  Parliament  to  make  a  stand  upon  what  they  thought  their 
national  honour.  There  was  a  dispute  about  a  trumpery  money 
payment  of  ninety  thousand  pounds.  Cardinal  Fleury  offered  to 
guarantee  the  payment,  provided  an  English  squadron  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Mediterranean.  The  public  temper  was  for  war. 
The  king  was  for  war.  Walpole  was  urged  to  demand  an  express 
renunciation  of  the  right  of  search,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
British  claims  to  disputed  territory  in  North  America.  Spain 
unceremoniously  rejected  the  demands ;  and  on  the  19th  of  October 
a  declaration  of  war  against  Spain  was  proclaimed  in  London. 
When  the  heralds  rode  into  the  City  to  declare  the  war,  the  prince 
of  Wales  and  a  numerous  body  of  opposition  leaders  accompanied 
them;  and  whilst  every  steeple  sent  forth  a  joyous  peal,  the  priace 
Slopped  at  a  tavern  at  Temple  Bar,  and  set  the  multitude  huzzaing 
by  calling  for  a  tankard,  and  drinking  '*  success  to  the  war."  Wal- 
pole heard  the  peal  of  the  bells,  and  exclaimed,  "  They  may  ring 
the  bells  now ;  they  will  soon  be  wringing  their  hands.^' 

When  the  Parliament  met  on  the  15th  of  November,  1739,  the 
king  said,  "  I  have,  in  all  my  proceedings  with  the  court  of  Spain, 
acted  agreeably  to  the  sense  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and 
therefore  I  can  make  no  doubt  but  I  shall  meet  with  a  ready  and 
vigorous  support  to  this  just  and  necessary  war."  "Just  and  ne- 
cessary "  are  the  epithets  which  every  government  applies  to  every 
war  into  which  it  rushes.  The  seceders  from  Parliament  had  re- 
thrned.  The  altered  policy  of  Walpole  had  failed  to  secure  him 
popularity  with  the  people,  or  adequate  support  from  their  repre- 
sentatives. He  was  regarded,  truly  enou^rh,  as  the  secret  friend  of 
peace.  He  had  now  to  bear  all  the  odium  of  the  increased  tax- 
ation  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  war.  When  he  wished  to 
conduct  war  with  the  necessary  vigour,  he  was  opposed.    The 
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royal  navy  was  short  o|  seamen.  Walpole  proposed  that  there 
should  be  a  general  registry  of  seamen  serving  on  board  merchant 
vessels,  that  they  might  be  called  upon  in  a  case  of  emergency. 
This  was  held  to  be  despotism ;  and  he  abandoned  his  measure. 
That  real  power  which  he  derived  from  being  firm  to  his  own 
principles  was  gone.  Old  friends  and  enemies,  new  friends  and 
enemies,  saw  that  the  commanding  superiority  of  the  man  who  had 
carried  the  vessel  of  the  state  through  many  a  troubled  sea  was 
dwindling  away.  The  duke  of  Argyle  deserted  him.  The  great 
Scottish  chief  was  dismissed  from  his  employments.  Walpole  had 
been  dared  by  Pulteney  to  strip  of  his  posts  "  one  military  person, 
great  in  his  character,  great  in  his  capacity,  great  in  the  important 
offices  he  had  discharged;"  but  he  did  dare.  ^  Mr.  Keith,  a 
Jacobite,  was  with  the  duke  when  this  dismission  came.  '  Mr. 
Keith,'  the  duke  said,  '  fall  flat,  fall  edge,  we  must  get  rid  of  these 
people,'  which  Mr.  Keith  interpreted  might  imply  both  master  and 
man."  *  Wyndham  ceased  to  trouble  Walpole.  He  died  in  1 740. 
But  Pulteney  W2is  still  ready  to  do  battle  against  him ;  and  *'  the 
terrible  Comet  of  Horse  "  was  prepared  for  any  onslaught.  There 
were  divisions  in  the  Cabinet.  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  whose 
name  Walpole  afterwards  declared  was  synonymous  with  *'per« 
fidy,"  was  growing  jealous  of  the  man  who  had  so  long  treated  him 
as  a  subordinate.  Newcastle  complained  that  measures  were 
agreed  upon  before  others  were  allowed  to  give  an  opinion. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  Walpole ;  "  the  war  is  yours.  You 
have  had  the  conduct  of  it.  I  wish  you  joy  of  it"  They  differed 
about  ships  being  sent  to  America.  Walpole  objected  to  leaving 
our  own  coasts  defenceless.  Newcastle  maintained  his  own  view, 
and  Walpole  exclaimed,  "  I  oppose  nothing ;  I  give  in  to  every- 
thing ;  am  said  to  do  everything ;  and  to  answer  for  everything ; 
and  yet,  God  knows,  I  dare  not  do  what  I  think  right.  I  am  of 
opinion  for  having  more  ships  of  the  squadron  left  behind ;  but  I 
dare  not,  I  will  not,  make  any  alteration.  Let  them  go!  Let 
them  go! "t 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1740,  both  Houses  went  up  with  an 
address  of  congratulation  to  the  king,  "  on  the  glorious  success  of 
your  majesty's  arms  in  the  West  Indies,  under  the  command  of 
vice-admiral  Vernon,  by  entering  the  port,  and  taking  the  town,  of 
Porto  BeUo,  and  denralishing  and  levelling  all  the  ports  and  castles 
belonging  thereto,  with  six  men-of-war  only."  Vernon,  a  member 
of  parliament,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  administration  of  Wat 

•  Extract  from  the  "  Stuart  Papers,"  given  by  Lord  Mahon,  vol.  iii.  p.  10.  J^l^ 
Ltttar  of  Newcastle  to  Hardwicke,  quoted  by  Lord  Mahon,  vol.  iii.  p.  31. 
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pole ;  but  the  principle  of  concessioa  procured  his  appointment  to 
the  command  of  the  exi>edition,  whose  success  was  popularly  reck- 
oned lis  a  wonderful  triumph.  The  **  six  men-of-war  only  "  was  a 
phrase  carried  by  the  opposition  in  the  Commons,  to  mark  what 
could  be  done  by  a  resolute  commander.  Admiral  Hosier  had 
hesitated  to  attack  tlie  same  place  with  twenty  ships,  in  1726.  Tb< 
Limous  ballad  of  "  Admiral  Hosier's  Ghost "  was  written  by  Gk>ver, 
to  point  this  contrast ;  and  to  insinuate  that  Vernon,  as  he  had 
informed  his  friends,  was  not  properly  ssconded  at  home.  The 
forced  inactivity  of  Hosier  enabled  the  gavemment  to  avert  a  war. 
Yet  the  patriotic  ballad  of  tlte  author  of  "  Leonidas,"  true  to  the 
polidcs  of  its  time,  sees  no  honour  and  safety  butinfightiag.  The 
shade  of  Hosier  thus  apostrophises  Vernon  : 

**  I,  by  twenty  sail  attended, 

Did  tbi9  Spanish  town  affrigbt : 
Nothing  then  its  wealth  defended 

But  my  ordei-s  not  to  light. 
Oh !  that  In  this  rolKng  ocean 

I  had  cast  them  with  disdaixu 
And  obey*d  my  heart's  warm  moti«nt 

To  have  quell'd  the  pride  of  Spain.*' 

The  mtnistry  determined  *o  let  Vernon,  the  popular  hero,  hare 
a  fair  opportunity  to  obey  his  "  heart's  warm  motion."  f  n  the 
course  of  the  summer  and  autumn  they  sent  out  an  armament  to 
join  the  popular  admiral  at  Jamaica.  Some  great  attack  was  to  be 
made  upon  the  Spanish  possessions ;  but  the  precise  destination 
of  tlie  expedition  was  to  be  determined  by  a  council  of  war.  The 
whole  force  consisted  of  115  ships,  15,000  sailors,  and  12.000  sol- 
diers. It  was  resolved*  upon  tlie  advice  of  Vernon,  to  attadc 
Carthagena,  tlie  strongest  fortified  place  in  Spanish  An^erica.  The 
command  of  the  land  forces  had  devolved  upon  general  Went- 
worth  ;  for  lord  Cathcart,  an  experienced  officer,  had  died  on  the 
passage.  Smollett,  the  historian,  has  related  the  assault  upcMi 
Carthagena  with  the  vague  generality  which  was  once  considered 
to  be  the  only  proper  historical  style.  Smollett,  the  novelist,  who 
at  the  age  of  twenty  was  serving  in  one  of  admiral  Vernon's  ships 
as  a  surgeon's  mate,  has  brought  the  scene  before  our  eyes  in  far 
more  viyid  colours.  After  various  delays,  the  fleet  was  before 
Carthagena.  The  one  narrow  entrance  to  the  harbour,  called  the 
Boca  Chica,  was  defended  by  several  forts  and  batteries,  one  prin- 
cipal fort  being  known  as  the-  Castle.  The  troops  had  been  landed, 
and  had  erected  batteries  to  fire  upon  this  eastle  on  one  side^ 
whilst  the  large  ships  should  attack  it  on  the  other  side.  The 
signal,  says  the  surgeon's  mate,  was  given  for  his  ship  to  eagage. 

Digitized  by  V^OO^  It^ 
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"Our  ship,  with  others  destiA^  for  this  serrice,  iimnediately 
weighed,  aud  in  less  thaa  h^-aa-hour  came  to  an  anchor  bef  c^re 
the  castle  of  Boca  Chica^  with  a  spring  upon  our  cable  ;  and  the 
cannonading  (which,  indeed,  was  terrible)  begian.  The  surgeou, 
after  having  crossed  hinaself,  lell  flat  on  the  deck ;  and  the  chap- 
lain and  purser,  who  were  stationed  with  us  in  quality  of  assistants, 
followed  his  example,  while  the  Welshman  and  I  sat  upon  a  cliest 
looking  at  one  another  with  great  discomposure,  scarce  able  to 
refrain  from  the  like  prostrattou.  And,  that  the  reader  may  know 
it  was  not  a  common  occasion  that  alarmed  us  thus,  I  must  inform 
him  of  the  particulars  of  this  dreadful  din  that  astounded  us:  The 
fire  of  the  Spaniards  proceeded  fronfi  eighty-four  great  guns,  besides 
a  mortar  and  small  arms,  in  Boca  Chica,  thirty-six  in  Fort  St 
Joseph,  twenty  in  two  fascine  batteries,  and  four  men-of-u'ar, 
mounting  sixty-four  guns  each.  This  was  answered  by  our  land 
battery,  mounted  with  twenty-one  cannon,two  mortars,  and  twenty- 
four  cohorns,  and  five  great  ships  of  seventy  or  eighty  guns,  that 
fired  without  intermission."  A  sailor  whose  hand  was  shattered 
by  a  grape-shot  is  brought  down  to  the  cock-pit :  "  While  I  was 
employed  in  dressing  the  stump^  I  asked  Jack's  opinion  of  the 
battle,  who«  shaking  his  head,  frankly  told  me  he  believed  we 
should  do  no  good ;  *  For  why  ?  becaose  instead  t>f  dropping  an- 
chor close  under  shore,  where  we  should  have  had  to  deal  with  one 
corner  of  Boca  Chica,  we  had  opened  the  harbour,  and  exposed 
ourselves  to  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy  from  their  shipping  and 
Fort  St.  Joseph,  as  well  as  from  the  Castle  we  intended  to  can- 
nonade ;  that,  besicjes,  we  lay  at  too  great  a  distance  to  damage 
the  walls,  and  three  parts  in  four  of  our  shot  did  not  take  place ; 
for  there  was  scarce  anybody  on  board  who  understood  the  point* 
ing  of  a  gun.*  "  The  Boca  Chica  is  at  length  abandoned  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  men  of  war  enter  the  outward  harbour.  Vernon 
wrote  home  to  announce  his  "  wonderful  success."  Carthagena  was 
held  to  have  fallen ;  and,  as  Voltaire  states,  a  me4^  was  struck  in 
honour  of  "the  avenger  of  his  country," — of  the  gallant  Vernon, — 
who  had  made  himself  master  of  the  rich  city  hitherto  deemed 
impregnable.  The  fleet  tardily  overcame  the  obstacle  of  sunk 
ships,  and  penetrated  to  the  inner  harbour.  The  author  of  "  Rod- 
erick Random  "  again  throws  interest  into  the  u^ual  dry  narrative : 
"  After  having  put  garrisons  into  the  forts  we  bad  taken,  and  re- 
embarked  our  soldiers  and  artillery,  a  pieqe  of  service  that  detained 
us  more  than  a  week,  we  ventured  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  inner 
harbour,  guarded  by  a  large  fortification  on  one  side,  and  a  small 
redoubt  on  the  other,  both  of  which  were  deserted  befor^^i^ijp- 
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proach,  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  blocked  up  by  several  old 
galleons  and  two  men-of-war  that  the  enemy  had  sunk  in  the  chan- 
nel. We  made  shift,  however,  to  open  a  passage  for  some  ships, 
that  favoured  a  second  landing  of  our  troops,  at  a  place  called  La 
Quinta,  not  far  from  the  town,  where,  after  a  faint  resistance  from 
a  body  of  Spaniards  who  opposed  their  disembarkation,  they  en- 
camped with  a  design  of  besieging  the  Castle  of  St.  Laznr  which 
overlooked  and  commanded  the  city.  *  Whether  our  renowned  gen- 
eral had  nobody  in  his  army  who  knew  how  to  approach  it  in  form, 
or  that  he  trusted  entirely  to  the  fame  of  his  arms,  I  shall  not 
deterntine ;  but,  certain  it  is,  a  resolution  was  taken  in  a  council 
of  war,  to  attack  the  place  with  musketry  only.  This  was  put  in 
execution,  and  succeeded  accordingly;  the  enemy  giving  them 
such  a  hearty  reception  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  detachment 
took  up  their  everlasting  residence  on  the  spot.  Our  chief,  not 
relishing  this  kind  of  complaisance  in  the  Spaniards,  was  wise 
enough  to  retreat  on  board  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  which 
from  eight  thousand  able  men  landed  on  the  beach,  near  Boca 
Chica,  was  now  reduced  to  fifteen  hundred  fit  for  service."  In  all 
these  operations  there  was  no  cordial  union  between  the  Admiral 
and  the  general.  They  had  separate  commands.  Vernon,  a  vain 
man,  was  indifferent  to  any  success  in  which  he  should  not  have 
the  chie/  honour.  He  sent  no  assistance  to  Wentworth  in  the 
attack  upon  Fort  San  Lazaro,  until  the  failure  was  irretrievable. 
The  wet  season  had  begun ;  the  fleet  and  army  were  ill-provisioned ; 
an  epidemic  fever  raged.  On  the  24th  of  April  it  was  determined 
to  abandon  the  assault  of  Carthagena.  The*  one  success  was 
paraded  by  Vernon  in  a  despatch  :  "  I  believe  even  the  Spaniards 
will  give  us  a  certificate  that  we  have  effectually  destroyed  all  their 
castles."  The  fortifications  were  demolished.  The  shades  of  the 
brave  men  whose  "  carcases  floated  in  the  harbour,  until  they  were 
devoured  by  sharks  and  carrion-crows,"  might  have  repeated  the 
words  of  Hosier's  "  sad  troop  of  ghosts  :  " 

'  Sent  in  this  fonl  clime  to  languish, 
Think  what  thousands  fell  in  vain.'* 

Another  expedition,  despatched  from  England  in  September, 
1740,  has  furnished  the  materials  for  two  of  the  most  interesting  re- 
lations in  our  language.  Walter's  narrative  of  lord  Anson's  voy- 
age, and  Byron's  narrative  of  his  adventures  in  the  ship  Wager, 
offer  as  many  stirring  examples  of  courage  and  fortitude  as  any  of 
the  most  exciting  records  of  naval  victories.  In  the  qualities  which 
these  captains  displayed,  under  severe  privations  and  sufferings 
which  almost  forbade  hope,  we  see  upon  what  foundations  of  na- 
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tbnal  character  our  maritime  greatness  has  been  built.  When  we 
read  Smollett's  description  of  the  brutal  and  efiEeminate  command- 
ers under  whom  he  served,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  same  age 
produced  George  Anson  and  John  Byron.  The  squadron  of  six 
vessels  under  commodore  Anson  was  to  attack  the  shores  of  Peru, 
sailing  round  Cape  Horn.  It  almost  surpasses  belief,  that  the  only 
land  troops  which  these  vessels  carried  consisted  of  out-pensioners 
of  Gielsea,  old  men,  some  wounded,  all  feeble.  Five  hundred  of 
these  were  to  have  incumbered  the  squadron.  Only  about  half 
sailed,  the  rest  having  deserted.  In  the  spring  of  174 1,  in  attempt- 
ing to  double  Cape  Horn,  the  ships  were  encounteced  by  violent 
hurricanes ;  and  the  Centurion,  Anson's  ship,  was  separated  from 
her  companions.  To  understand  what  were  the  dangers  of  the  sea 
a  century  ago,  we  must  turn  to  the  fearful  relation  of  the  ravages  • 
produced  in  the  Centurion  by  the  scurvy.  Anson  had  determined, 
under  stress  of  weather,  to  make  for  the  uninhabited  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez.  Before  he  reached  this  refuge  on  the  loth  of 
June,  two  hundred  of  his  crew  had  died.  The  Trial  sloop  arrived 
at  the  island,  having  lost  two-thirds  of  her  crew.  Both  ships  were 
soon  relieved  of  the  poor  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea^  who  were  the 
first  to  sink  under  the  fatal  disease,  which  destroyed  far  more  on 
ship-board  than  storm  or  batde.  The  Pearl  and  Severn,  two  large 
ships,  had  put  back  to  the  Brazils.  The  Wager  was  wrecked  on  a 
small  desert  island.  Her  crew  were  saved  from  drowning;  but 
the  prospect  of  the  more  terrible  death  of  famine  rendered  them 
desperate.  Byron,  a  stem  commander,  had  not  the  one  great  qual- 
ity of  kindness  by  which  violent  men  in  seasons  of  suffering  are 
more  controlled  than  by  harshness.  They  mutinied ;  seized  the 
k>ng-boat ;  and  left  their  captain,  with  the  lieutenant,  the  surgeon, 
and  two  midshipmen,  on  the  desert  island  where  the  wreck  took 
place.  One  of  these  five  died.  The  adventures  of  the  other  four 
will  always  be  read  with  deep  interest  by  a  maritime  people.  An- 
son remained  at  Juan  Fernandez,  with  three  vessels,  till  the  autumn. 
His  men  were  refreshed ;  his  ships  refitted  ;  and  he  was  ready  for 
some  exploit  In  September  they  sallied  forth,  and  secured  a  val- 
uable prize.  Other  prizes  were  made,  as  they  cruised  about  the 
island.  "The  town  of  Paita  was  attacked  by  a  boat's  crew,  and  a 
large  amount  of  public  treasure  was  obtained.  Anson,  in  the  bar- 
barous spirit  of  ancient  times,  suffered  his  sailors  to  rifle  private 
houses  and  even  churches,  and  finally  burnt  the  town.  When  he 
took  prisoners  at  sea  he  was  courteous,  especially  to  ladies.  Cap. 
tarn  Basil  Hall  records,  that  after  the  lapse  of  eighty  years,  the . 
kindness  of  Anson  to  his  Spanish  prisoners  was  remembered  at  Paita, 
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whilst  his  wanton  destruction  of  the  town  was  scarcely  tfwelt  upon. 
Affliction  canw  again  upon  the  litfle  squadron.  The  scurvy  again 
broke  out.  The  ships  became  leaky.  The  commodore  could  not 
man  his  prizes,  and  he  destro)^d  them.  The  fifly-gim  ship,  ihe 
Gloucester,  sprung  a  leak,  and  thei*e  were  not  hands  aboard  to  work 
the  pumps  effectually.  The?  crew  were  removed  to  the  Centurion, 
and  the  doomed  vessel  was  set  on  fire.  Anson  was  now  com- 
panionless  with  his  good  Fthfp.  After  a  long  sojourn  in  Tinian,  one 
of  the  Ladrone  islands,  where  fresh  meat  and  the  fruit  of  (he  bread- 
tree  restored  his  crew  to  health,  he  again  sailed  forth  in  the  spring 
of  1 743  to  look  for  Spanish  galleons.  On  the  20th  of  June  t!ie 
Centurion  met  with  one  of  these  great  treasure-ships.  After  a  severe 
action  she  carried  her  prize  into  Canton,  with  a  million  and  a-hnlf 
•of  dollars.  Anson  returned  to  Spithead  in  June,  1744;  when 
England  was  thinking  of  more  serious  matters  than  his  losses  or 
gains. 

When  Walpole,  in  1738,  was  using  all  tfie  influence  of  his  ex- 
perience to  prevent  England  beiftg  driven  into  a  war  with  Spain, 
he  said,  in  the  great  debate  upon  the  alleged  Spanish  depredations, 
"  No  man  can  prudently  give  his  advice  for  declaring  war,  without 
knowing  the  wliole  system  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  as  they  stand 
at  present,  and  how  the  several  potentates  of  Europe  now  stand 
affected  towards  one  another.  It  is  not  the  power  of  Spain,  ^nd 
the  power  of  this  nation  only,  that  we  ought  in  such  a  case  to  con- 
sider and  compare ;  we  ought  likewise  to  know  what  allies  our 
enemies  may  have,  and  what  assistance  we  may  expect  from  our 
friends."  The  orators  were  too  strong  for  the  statesman ;  but  the 
statesman  saw  fartlier  than  the  orators.  When  the  king  opened 
the  session  of  Parliament  in  November,  1740,  he  inferred  that4he 
Court  of  Spain  "  began  to  be  sensible  that  tliev  should  b^  no  longer 
able,  alone,  to  defend  themselves  against  the  efforts  of  the  British 
nation."  He  alluded  to  "  some  late  extraordinary  i>roceedings.' 
He  said  "  If  any  other  power  should  interfere,  and  attempt  to  pre- 
scribe or  limit  the  operations  of  the  war  against  my  declared  en- 
emies, the  honour  and  interest  of  my  crown  and  kingdoms  must 
call  upon  us  to  lose  no  time  in  putting  oin-selves  into  such  a  condi^ 
tion  as  may  enable  us  to  repel  any  insults^"  Walpole  kneVr,  in 
1738*  that  a  war  with  Spain  would  eventually  involve  a  war  with 
France.  The  two  branches  of  the  House  of  Bomrbon  would  again 
be  in  alliance.  France  and  Spain,  as  be  foresaw,  formed  a  family 
compact.  But  there  were  other  complications  at  the  end  of  I740> 
which  were  also  threatening  a  general  European  conflict.  To  these 
the  speech  from  th«thrDiiert£en>ed:  ^Ttegti^^^j^happf^nfeflt 
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of  the  death  of  the  late  emperor  opens  a  new  scene  in  the  afiFairs 
of  Europe,  in  which  all  the  principal  powers  may  be  immediately 
•r  consequentially  concerned."  Charles  VI.  died  on  the  20th  of 
October.  The  question  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  now  to  be 
regarded  as  little  more  than  a  parchment  edit,  even  by  those  who 
had  guaranteed  it.  Maria  Theresa,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor, 
became  the  heiress  of  his  hereditary  states.  The  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, as  she  was  styled,  would  have  formidable  rivals  to  the  succes- 
sion. A  claimant  to  a  considerable  portion  of  her  dominions  would 
start  up  in  the  person  of  the  prince,  who,  on  the  death  of  Frederick 
William,  king  of  Prussia,  on  the  31st  of  May  of  this  same  year, 
became  Frederick  II.  We  reserve,  for  another  chapter,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  events  that  gave  the  first  indication  that  England 
would  be  forced  into  a  long  and  exhausting  war — a  war  not  so  ca- 
pable of  adjustment  as  her  commercial  disputes  with  Spain  would 
have  been,  if  those  differences  had  been  managed  with  temper  and 
common  sense.  • 

The  threatening  aspect  of  European  affairs  produced  no  moder- 
ation in  the  conduct  of  parties.  Agreeing  very  slightly  upon  prin- 
dples  of  government,  or  utterly  disagreeing,  there  was  one  bond 
of  union  for  some  men  of  all  sides— hatred  of  Walpole.  Notice 
was  given  to  sir  Robert  by  Mr.  Sandys,  a  member  of  no  great  mark, 
that  he  intended  to  bring  forward  articles  of  accusation  against 
him.  On  the  13th  of  February  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sandys  for  an 
address  to  the  king  to  remove  sir  Robert  Walpole  from  his  ma- 
jesty's presence  and  councils  for  ever,  was  prefaced  by  a  speech  in 
which  the  whole  course  of  his  administration,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  was  animadverted  upon  as  a  series  of  national  calamities.  The 
movgr  said,  that  he  imputed  every  public  evil  to  one  person,  be- 
cause that  one  person  had  grasped  in  his  own  hands  every  branch 
of  government ;  had  attained  the  sole  direction  of  affairs  ;  monop- 
olized all  the  favours  of  the  crown,  was  the  dispenser  of  all  hon- 
ours and  preferments.  It  was  proposed  that  during  the  debate  sir 
Rol)ert  should  retire  from  the  House.  The  unfair  attempt  was 
overruled.  Walpole  was  bitterly  attacked  by  some;  was  sincerely 
but  feebly  defended  by  others.  Shippen,  his  old  Jacobite  adver- 
sary, said  this  motion  was  only  a  pretence  for  turning  out  one  min- 
ister, and  bringing  in  another — he  should  not  trouble  himself  with 
such  a  matter.  He  left  the  House,  followed  by  a  strong  body  of 
his  friends.  Walpole  spoke  last,  and  he  spoke  admirably.  Some 
of  the  expressions  of  his  bitter  contempt  of  his  adversaries  have 
been  preserved :  "  Gentlemen  have  talked  a  great  deal  of  patriotism. 
-  A  venerable  word,  when  duly  practised.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
Vol.  V.-31 
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of  late  it  had  been  so  much  hackneyed  about,  that  it  is  in  dang^ 
of  falling  into  disgrace.  The  very  idea  of  true  patriotism  is  lost, 
and  the  term  has  been  prostituted  to  the  very  worst  of  purpose*. 
A  patriot,  sir !  Why,  patriots  spring  up  like  mushrooms  !  I  could 
raise  fifty  of  them  within  the  four-and-twenty  hours.  I  have  raised 
many  of  them  in  one  night.  It  is  but  refusing  to  gratify  an  un- 
reasonable or  an  insolent  demand,  and  up  starts  a  patriot  I  have 
never  been  afraid  of  making  patriots  ;  but  I  disdain  and  despise  all 
their  efforts.  This  pretended  virtue  proceeds  from  personal  malice 
and  disappointed  ambition.  There  is  not  a  man  among  them  whose 
particular  aim  I  am  notable  to  ascertain,  and  from  what  motive  tbey 
have  entered  into  the  lists  of  opposition.'/  He  went,  step  by  step, 
through  the  various  charges  against  him«  More  impartial  judges 
than  his  accusers — those  who  ca}mly  review  the  history  of  their 
country  after  a  century  has  intervened,-— will  acknowledge  that  the 
great  merit  which,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  he  claimed  for 
himself,  is  justly,his  due :  "  If  my  whole  administration  is  to  be 
scrutinised  and  arraigned,  why  are  the  most  favourable  parts  to  be 
omitted  ?  If  facts  are  to  be  accumulated  on  one  side,  why  not  on 
the  other  ?  And  why  may  not  I  be  permitted  to  speak  in  my  own 
favour?  Was  I  not  called  by  the  voice  of  the  king  and  the  nation 
to  remedy  the  fatal  effects  of  the  South  Sea  project,  and  to  sup- 
port declining  credit  ?  Was  I  not  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Treas- 
ury when  the  revenues  were  in  the  greatest  confusion  ?  Is  credit 
revived,  and  does  it  now  flourish  ?  Is  it  not  at  an  incredible  height, 
and  if  so,  to  whom  must  that  circumstance  be  attributed  ?  Has  not 
tranquillity  been  preserved  both  at  home  and  abroad,  notwith- 
standing a  most  unreasonable  and  violent  opposition  ?  Has  the 
true  interest  of  the  nation  been  pursued,  or  has  trade  flourished  T* 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Sandys  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  290 
against  106.  A  similar  motion  made  by  lord  Carteret  in  the  House 
of  Lords  was  also  rejected. 

The  Parliament  was  approaching  its  natural  termination  under 
the  Septennial  Act  Before  it  was  dissolved  a  subsidy  had  been 
granted  to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  determination  having  been 
distinctly  avowed  that  his  Britannic  Majesty  would  support  his 
guarantee  of  the  P)*agmatic  Sanction.  The  measure  was  not  \ut 
popular  in  England  ;  but  Walpole's  unpopularity  went  on  rapidly 
increasing.  Upon  him  was  tiirown  the  blame  of  the  failure  at 
Carthagena.  The  king  had  gone  to  Hanover,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  English  ministers  had  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
neutrality  for  his  German  states  for  one  year,  alarmed  at  those 
successes  of  Prussia  against  Austria  which  we  shall  have  to  relate. 
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Walpole  had  te  bear  the  blame  of  every  event  that  appeared  preg« 
nant  with  danger.  The  minis^y  decidedly  lost  ground  in  the 
elections  for  the  new  Parliament.  If  we  may  judge  from  a  pass- 
age in  a  letter  of  Horace  Walpole,  his  father  was  sadly  changed  : 
"  He  who  at  dinner  always  forgot  he  was  minister,  and  was  more 
gay  and  thoughtless  than  all  his  company,  now  sits  without  speak- 
ing, and  with  his  eyes  fixed  for  an  hour  together."  *  The  Parlia- 
ment m^  on  the  4th  of  December.  Night  after  night  were  the  old 
atia  ks  renewed.  The  ministerial  majority  dwindled  away.  In 
one  struggle  upon  an  election  petition  there  was  only  a  majority 
of  seven  for  the  government,  Walpole  was  pressed  by  his  friends 
to  resign.  But  he  held  on.  After  a  great  debate  on  the  iSth  of 
January  he  had  only  a  majority  of  three,  in  the  fullest  House  ever 
known.  On  the  28th  of  January,  after  another  battle,  he  had  only 
a  majority  of  one.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  resigned  on  the  ist  of 
February,  1742. 

Immediately  after  his  resignation,  Walpole  was  created  Earl  of 
Orford.  His  fall  from  power  did  not  abate  the  hostility  of  his  ene- 
mies. When,  in  December,  1741,  the  ministerial  majority  was 
dwindling  away,  Horace  Walpole  wrote  to  Mann,  "  I  look  upon  it 
now,  that  the  question  is  Downing-street  or  the  Tower.*'  Down- 
ing-street  had  been  evacuated  after  a  tenancy  of  twenty  years ;  and 
a  lodging  was  to  be  provided,  where,  said  Horace,  "  there  are  a 
thousand  pretty  things  to  amuse  you ;  the  lions,  the  armoury,  the 
crown,  and  the  axe  that  beheaded  Anna  Bullen."  On  the  9th  of 
March,  1742,  a  motion  for  a  Secret  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
admmistration  of  sir  Robert  Walpole  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
was  made  by  lord  Limerick.  It  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two. 
A  second  motion  to  limit  the  inquiry  to  the  previous  ten  years  was 
carried.  There  was  doubtless  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  evidence ; 
but  the  wholesale  corruption  and  misappropriation  of  the  public 
money  which  had  been  alleged  against  Walpole,  was  not  substanti- 
ated by  the  testimony  before  the  Committee.  No  charge  could  be 
brought  agamst  the  minister  that  he  was  himself  venal.  In  his 
great  defence  he  exclaimed,  "  Have  I  ever  been  suspected  of  being 
corrupted  ?  A  strange  phenomenon.  A  corrupter,  himself  not 
corrupt  I  "  Secret  and  Special  Services  had  amounted  in  ten  years 
to  nearly  a  million  and  a-half  sterling.  The  committee  admit, 
"that  no  form  of  government  can  subsist  without  a  power  of  em- 
ploying public  money  fpr  services  which  are  in  their  nature  secret, 
and  ought  always  to  remain  so."  But,  with  one  exception,  the 
application  of  this  amount  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
•  Letter  to  Sir  Horsice  Mann,  October  19,  if^^ed  by  ^^OU^  It: 
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per  annum  could  not  be  traced  so  as  to  bring  home  the  dealings  of 
the  Treasury  with  "  the  venal  tribe  *'  in  parliament.  As  to  another 
species  of  venality,  the  evidence  was  clear  enough.  During  the 
ten  years  there  had  been  paid  by  Mr.  Lowther,  "  no  less  a  sum 
than  ;£ 50,079  iSx.  od.  to  authors  and  printers  of  newspapers,  such 
as  *  Free  Briton,*  *  Daily  Courant,'  *  Persuasive  to  Candour  and 
Impartiality,'  *  Corn-cutter's  Journal,'  Gazetteers,  and  other  politi- 
cal papers.  Your  Committee  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  House, 
whether  this  particular  sum  was  less  under  the  direction  of  the 
earl  of  Orford  than  if  it  had  passed  through  his  own  hands."  •  If 
Walpole  ever  took  the  trouble  to  compare  the  thing  thus  bought 
with  the  price  thus  given,  he  must  have  felt  that  the  folly  of  his 
agents  was  quite  on  a  par  with  'the  stupidity  of  his  hacks.  The 
Report  of  the  .Secret  Committee  was  received  with  public  contempt, 
according  to  Tindal.  No  proceedings  were  taken  upon  it  Lord 
Orford  sat  quietly  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  his  great  rival, 
Pulteney,  soon  afterwards  sat,  as  earl  of  Bath.  When  they  met  in 
that  House,  Orford  walked  up  to  Bath,  and  thus  congratulated  him 
on  his  elevation :  "  Here  we  are,  my  lord ;  the  two  most  insignia* 
icant  fellows  in  England." 

*  Report  "  ParUamentarf  History,"  toI.  xii.  ool.  814^ 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Maria  Theresa^^Her  succession  disputed.— Claim  of  Frederick  II.  upon  Silesia— He 
invades  Silesia.— Battle  of  Molwitx.— The  Freni^  in  Bavaria.— Maria  Theresa  in 
Hungary.— Elector  of  Bavaria  chosen  Emperor «— Prussia  obuins  Silesia.— Change 
m  the  English  ministry.— Ascendency  of  Carteret.— Hanoverian  troops  in  English 
pay.— The  Stuarts.— Pix^ected  descent  on  the  British  coasts.— Battle  of  Dettingen.— 
.  Admimstration  of  the  Pelhams.— Battle  of  Fbntenoy. — Statute  against  the  sons  of  tha 
Pretender.- Jacobitism  of  England  and  Scotland^— Charles  Edward  in  France.— 
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Maria  Theresa,  queea  of  Hungary,  Is  wedded  to  Francis, 
grand  duke  of  Tuscainy.  The  heiress  of  Charles  VI.  is  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  Her  subjects  cheerfully  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  her  title,  guaranteed  as  it  had  been  by  nearly  all  the 
European  powers.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  first  disputed  the 
succession  of  the  young  queen.  He  had  a  prior  claim,  he  main- 
tained, under  the  will  of  the  emperor,  Ferdinand  I., — a  somewhat 
antiquated  document.  France  and  Spain  supported  this  claim, 
happy  in  a  chance  of  k>wering  the  House  of  Austria.  England 
and  Holland  adhered  to  the  guarantee  which  they  had  given  to  the 
late  emperor.  The  German  Electors  were  compared  to  the  hum- 
bler English  electors — they  tboi^ht  it  a  proper  opportunity  to 
make  the  most  of  their  votes.  Whilst  other  sovereign  princes 
were  devising  some  decent  pretext  for  breaking  up  the  peace  of 
the  world,  that  Ihey  might  each  clutch  something  in  the  aifray,  one 
prince,  stronger  and  bolder  than  the  rest,  dashed  into  hostilities. 
Frederick  II.,  king  of  Prussia,  according  to  most  historians 
"  availed  himself  of  the  emperor's  death  to  revive  some  obsolete 
claims  to  certain  duchies  and  lordships  of  Silesia."  •  The  king  of 
Prussia  "  demanded  of  the  court  of  Vienna  part  of  Silesia,  by 
virtue  of  old  treaties  of  co-fratcmity  which  were  either  obsolete  or. 
annulled."  f  The  claim  was  a  somewhat  ''  obsolete  "  one,  dating 
from  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  certain  territories, 
including  the  casde  of  Jagemdorf,  were  seized  by  Ferdinand  II. ; 
and  no  subsequent  Kaiser  "would  let  go  the  hold."  J  The  claim 
was  attempted  to  be  "  annulled  "  in  1686,  by  "  a  plan  actually  not 
unlike  that  of  swindling  money-lenders  to  a  youi^  gentleman  in 
difficulties,  and  of  manageable  turn,  who  has  got  into  their  hands."  § 

*  Lord  MahoQ— ^rd.  iii.  p.  117. 

t  Smollett-^xwk  ri.  cbap.  vii.        t  Carlyle— ^ol.  i.  p.  341. 
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The  ^ther  of  Frederick  II.  growled  over  the  thought  of  his  rav* 
ished  territory.  The  **  sharp  little  man,  little  in  stature,  but  large  in 
faculty  and  renown," — ^who  found  himself,  in  1740,  something 
higher  than  a  Crown  Prince  who  had  endured  manifold  beatings  in 
the  hope  that  his  own  gpod  time  was  comi^ng, — opened  the  strong 
boxes  that  had  been  filled  during  twenty-eight  years  of  royal 
sikvings,  and  led  thirty  thousand  of  the  well-drilled  Prussian  greiiF> 
adiers  to  the  invasion  of  Silesia.  It  was  not  a  very  chivalrous 
movement  He  proposed  to  Maria  Theresa  that  he  would  support 
her  claim  to  the  succession  genierally,  if  she  would  cede  to  him  the 
one  province  which  had  been  taken  fmm  his  ancestors.  Whilst  a 
Prussian  soldier  is  on  Silesian  ground,  replied  the  spirited  queen, 
I  will  enter  upon  no  terms.  Frederick  knew  that  he  should  not  be 
without  friends  in  an  attadc  iip<in  the  Austrian  power.  He  took 
the  cool  view  of  his  position  which  was  to  be  expected  from  hh 
nature  anid  his  rough  training  in  kingship.  To  the  French  ambas* 
sador  at  Berlin  he  said  (if  Voltaire  reports  him  rightly)  as  he  set  out 
with  his  invading  army,  "  I  am  going,  I  believe,  to  play  your  game ; 
and  if  I  should  throw  douU^ts,  we  will  share  the  stakes."  The 
royal  philosopher  whonhus  knows  his  trade  at  twenty '^ight,  will 
certainly  keep  the  world  stirrii^  in  his  time,  for  good  of  for  evil. 

Frederick  encountered  little  opposition  in  Silesia.  The  Aus« 
trian  troops  retreated  into  Moraviai,  whilst  the  Prussians  bad 
secured  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  which  they  invaded,  with 
the  exception  of  three  fortrfied  towns.  The  Austrian  general, 
Neipperg^  returned  to  Silesia,  with  an  army  of  twenty-four  thoussmd 
men<  On  the  loth  of  April,  1741,  a  great  battle  was  fought  at 
Molwitz,  near  the  fortified  town  of  Brierg.  The  Austrian  cavahy 
routed  the  Prussian  cavalry ;  and  Frederick  himself  was  driveq 
far  beyond  the  "field  of  action.  A  charge  of  cowardice  has  been 
raised  against  the  king  of  Prussia  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion. 
It  rests  upon  a  relation  of  Maupertuis,  the  French  mathematician, 
who  was  in  his  suite.  When  his  attendants  seemed  in  danger 
•  from  die  attsMrk  of  an  Austrian  outpost,  he  rode  off,  exclaisiingi 
"  Farewell,  my  friends,  I  am  better  mounted  than  you  all  are." 
The  Pmssian  infantry  redeemed  the  temporary  deleat^  and  won 
the  battle.  Frederick,  in  his  own  history  of  his  time,  sayft  that 
Mdwitx  was  the  school  of  himself  and  his  troops,  and  that  he 
afterwards  reflected  deeply  upon  the  errors  which  he  hadcoift* 
mitted.  He  said  that  Neipperg  and  himself  had  beeft  trying  which 
couki  commit  the  most  faults.  But  Prussia  had  won ;  and  France 
was  now  ready  to  make  common  cause  with  the  victor.  Engiaodt 
as  we  have  seen,  abided  by  its  <^  engagements ;  and  voted  9 
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subsidy  to  the  quetn  of  HuDgary.  B«t  WalfX^  stiU  tried  the 
effect  of  negotiations ;  and  th^  I^dector  of  Hanover,  disregarding 
the  feeling  of  the  English  Parliament,  tried  the  erfect  of  neutrality. 
Two  French  armies  joined  the  forces  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
and  were  moving  upon  Vienna.  Maria  Theresa  fled  into  Hungary. 
At  Presburg  the  Diet  )vas:  assembled;  and  the  beautiful  queen, 
with  her  infant  son  in, her  ajrms,  apf>ealed  to  the  hereditary  valour 
of  the  Hungiuian  States  to  protect  her.  She  spoke  not  the  latt- 
giiage  of  their  country,  hut  she  spoke  Latin,  which  had  AOt  yet 
ceased  to  be  the  language  of  the  hig}i-bom  atfd  4ie  learned,  and 
which  was  well  understood  in  Hungary^  *<  We  w4U  die  for  our 
kingj  Maria  Theresa,''  was  the  6tH>ut  of  the  assembly.  The 
woman-king  mused  the  people  as  effectually  as.  the  cry  ia  our  own 
day  would  be  for  '* our  queen  and  gcvtrnor*''  From  the  roost 
distant  provimces  of  that  int^estii^' couplijy,  the  people  assembled 
in  arms*  They  forgot  the  miseries  they  1^  endured  iroiRi  their 
Austrian  rulers*  T^ey  recollected- that  at  hei>  c^onatioa  in  the 
previous  June,  she  had  taken  the  oath,  which  previous  Austrian 
sovereigns  had.  abolished,  to  maintain  the  ancient,  privileges  of 
their  nati9n.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  with  bis  French  allies^  did 
not  attack  Vienna,  which  the  husband  of  Maria,  Theresa  remained 
to  defen<^.  The  Selector,  entered  Bohemis^  and  took  Prague  by 
surprise  on  the  25^h  of  November,  Here  he  was  crqwned  king  of 
Bohemia,;  and  he  i^xt  reached  the  summit  of  ambition  by  being 
chosen .  Ei^peror  of  Germany,  as  Charies  VII.  Out  the  great 
quarrel  of  the  Austrian  succession  w^s  not  determined  by  Ibis 
success.  I  n .  1 742,  the  levies  of  Maria  Theresa,  ui^ier  the  command 
of  prince  Charles  of  Lorra^ie,  held  the  French  in  check  in  Bohe- 
mia ;  and  another  army  defeated  the  French  and  Bavarians  at 
Linz.  The  Austrians  entered  Bavaria;  and  Munich,  the  capital 
city  of  the  Elector,  was  occupied  l^  his  adversaries  on  the  day 
that  he  wa^^  chosen  emperor  at  FranJ^fort.  The  struggle  continued  • 
with  various  successes  and  reverses  oa  either  side.  Frederick 
saw  that  his  business  was  again  to  press  for  the  cession  of  Silesia. 
He  again  negotiated;  and  ^gain  could  not  obtain  his  demand. 
His  army,  powerful  enough  to  turn  the  scale  in  such  a-  contest  as 
was  going  forward,  took  the ,  field ;  and  he  defeated  the  Austrians 
in  Bohemia^  on  the  17th  of  May,  1742^  On  the  15th  of  July,  king 
George,  in  closing  the  Se^ssion,  exulted  in  the  success  of  his  enr 
deavours  '*  to  luring  about  an  accommodation  between  those  princes 
whose  union  was  most  necessary  in  this  critical  conjuncture.  The 
treaty  lately  concluded  between  the  queen  of  Hungary  and  the 
king  of  Prussia,  under  my  mediation,  and  so  highly  to  the  honour 
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of  Great  Britain,  must  undoubtedly  produce  the  best  consequences 
to  the  common  cause."  That  treaty  gave  Prussia  Silesia.  It  was 
the  first  step  in  the  career  of  Frederick  II.  towards  raising  his 
small  kingdom  into  the  position  of  one  of  the  greater  European 
states-^in  time  to  become  one  of  the  greatest. 

The  fall  of  Walpole  was  followed  by  a  shifting  of  some  of  the 
officers  of  government  The  people  looked  on,  and  saw  that  noth- 
ing else  was  changed^  They  had  joined  the  cry  of  a  parliamentary 
faction  to  hunt  down  on^  man.  They  looked  in  vain  for  any  bet- 
tering of  their  domestic  condition — for  any  signal  display  of  na- 
tional greatness.  Some  violent  demagogues  had  talked  of  the 
scaffold  for  the  minister  who  had  governed  the  nation  without 
bloodshed  or  proscription,  at  a  period  when  a  less  firm  hand 
would  have  encouraged  the  Jacobites^  and  a  less  merciful  hand 
would  have  hunted  them  into  desperation.  The  mob  carried  about 
his  e&gy.  ^  Satan  "  and  **  Bob  **  figured  together  in  caricatures. 
The  excitement  was  soon  over.  Walpole's  ascendency  was  the 
real  key-stone  of  the  opposition  arch,  itself  composed  of  very  loose 
materials.  The  key-stone  was  displaced,  and  the  arch  fell  to 
pieces.  Some  of  the  Opposition  got  places,  others  got  none.  The 
only  change  which  could  be  popularly  understood  was,  that  an  ap- 
parent reconciliation  took  place  between  the  king  and  the  prince 
of  Wales.  The  prince  went  to  court ;  and  the  Wng  asked  his  royal 
highness  after  the  health  of  the  princess.  The  duke  of  Argylt 
desired  to  form  a  coalition  ministry — what  was  then  first  termed 
^  a  broad  b<mom.''  The  plan  would  not  succeed ;  atid  the  duke 
retired  in  disgust.  The  king  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the 
Tories.  Instead  of  a  minute  relation  of  the  rivalries  and  jeal- 
ousies of  this  period,  a  clever  story,  told  by  Horace  Walpole,  may 
stand  in  the  place  of  graver  history.  The  duke  of  Newcastle  gave 
a  great  dinner  at  Garemont  to  his  new  colleagues.  The  servants, 
as  was  customary  at  this  period,  2dl  got  drunk.  At  the  inn  near 
the  gate  of  Richmond  Park,  of  which  Walpole  was  ranger,  the 
coachman  who  was  driving  lord  Bath  [Pulteney],  lord  Cartaret,  lord 
Limerick,  and  Mr.  Fmness,  tumbled  off  the  box, — he  alone  being  left 
of  the  liveried  troop.  The  innkeeper  was  asked  if  he  could  convey 
them  to  town.  No,  not  he ;  perhaps  he  could  get  lord  Orford's 
coachman  to  drive  them.  They  accepted  the  offer.  Horace  tells 
the  sequel :  "  Lord  Orford  has  been  at  court  again  to-day.  Lord 
Carteret  came  up  to  thank  him  for  his  coachman,  the  duke  of  New- 
castle standing  by.  My  father  said,  *  My  lord,  when  the  duke  is 
near  overturning  you,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  send  for  me, 
and  I  will  save  you.'"  A  ballad  was  sung  in  the  streets  to  the 
burden  of  Derry  Down,  in  which  this  event  had  its  morals :— 
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**  Lean  bencet  honest  Britons,  ia  spite  of  jomr  pains. 
That  Orford,  old  coachman^  still  gorerns  the  rein  s.*'  * 

Lord  Carteret  was  the  only  member  of  the  cabinet  who  pos- 
sessed high  ability.  Pitt  was  not  called  to  office.  His  exclusion 
was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  personal  dislike  of  the  king.  Neither 
had  Chesterfield  or  Lyttleton  places.  Carteret  was  a  favonrite  of 
George  and  of  his  son.  He  was  a  general  favourite,  from  his  wit, 
his  accomplishments,  his  gay  humour.  But  he  was  a  vfery  indif- 
ferent substitute  for  the  keen  and  painstaking  Walpole,  who,  like 
all  really  great  men,  did  not  despise  petty  things,  or  think  it  be- 
neath him  to  attend  to  the  small  details  of  public  affairs.  Carteret 
was  satisfied  to  lead  the  king,  by  entering  into  his  majesty's  aspira^ 
tions  to  hold  the  scales  of  European  policy,  and  to  command  ar- 
mies. He  was  a<$ked  by  the  Chief  Justice  to  make  an  appointment 
to  some  office.  "  What  is  it  to  me,"  exclaimed  the  dashing  minis- 
ter, •*  who  fs  a  judge  and  who  is  a  bishop  ?  It  is  my  business  to 
make  kings  and  emperors,  and  to  maintain  the  balance  of  Europe." 
The  Balance  was  to  be  h^ld  by  taking  sixteen  thousand  Hanove^ 
nan  troops  into  English  pay.  When  the  king  opened  the  Session 
on  the  r6fli  of  Kovember,  1742,  and  mentioned  **  sixteen  thousand 
of  my  electoral  troops,"  as  sent  to  the  Low  Countries,  **  with  the 
Hessians  in  the  British  pay,"  it  was  felt  that  England  was  getting 
mixed  up  with  Hanover  in  a  way  that  Walpole  would  have  scartrcly 
dared  to  attempt  A  grant  of  657,000/.  was  proposed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  to  defray  the  cost  of  these  troops.  Then  the  national 
jealousy  of  foreign  mercenaries,  which  the  genius  of  WHliam  III. 
was  miable  to  stand  up  against,  burst  forth  in  contemptuous  disre- 
gard of  tfie  king's  relations  witfi  his  hereditary  State.  Sir  John 
St.  Anbyn  isaid,  that  undoubtedly  his  majesty  had  a  i^fiost  passtoiiate 
love  for  his  native  country*— a  passion  which  arises  frftm  virtue. 
**  I  wish  that  those  who  have  the  honour  to  be  of  his  councils 
would  imitate  his  rdjral  example,  and  show  a  p^ssidn  fior  their 
native  country  too;  that  they  would  faithfully  stand  forth  and  say, 
that  as  king  of  this  country,  whatever  interests  miy  interfere  with 
it,  this  country  is  to  be  his  first,  his  principal  care ;  that  in  the  Act 
of  Settlement  this  is  an  express  condition."  Pitt  was  even  bolder : 
**  It  is  now  tok>  appareilt  that  this  great,  this  powerful,  this  formidable 
kingdom,  is  considered  only  as  a  province  to  a  despicable  elector- 
ate." The  ministers  commanded  a  majority.  But  such  invectives 
went  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  nation.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  England  was  really  not  engaged  in  war  with  France,  though 
she  was  paying  troops  to  fight  against  the  cause  which  France  sup-  ^ 

•  Writfiit-r"  House  of  llauover,"  toI.  i.  p.  ^      ^  ^'^'^^^  ^^  ^OOg LL 
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ported.  She  sent  auxiliaries  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  these 
auxiliaries  would  necessarily  come  Into  contact  with  the  auxiliaries 
which  France  sent  agz^ii^t  -the  Hpuse  of  Austria.  The  at>6urdtty 
of  the  siti^atipa  was  well  expressed  by  Horace  Walpole:  **We 
liave  the  nan>e  of  war  with  Spain  wit)K)ut  the  thing,  ^d  wai^  with 
France  without  the  name." 

Twenty-on^e  years  haive  passed  since  Great  Britain  was  agitated 
by  nunp^rs  of  Ja^^bite^  plots  ^^^1  iiasunrectjons.  The  execution  of 
Layer  and  the  bsiiiisbment  of  Atterbury  had  gradually  gone  put  of 
the  popular  mind ;  and  it  appeared  to.be  loi^tten  that  the  Stuart, 
v^o  had  been  hailed  as  ki;ig  at  Scone  in  171 6,  was  residing  at 
Rome,  and  that  he  had  •  two  sons  growing  into  m^mhood.  As  long 
as  Britain  was  ait  peace,  there  wa;5  little  to  be  2^pprehended  from 
Jagies  Edward  QrC^harl^  Edward*  Thje  soui  of.Jam^s  II.  lived  a 
re^ir^d  life,  although  hp.  wais^  treaty  ))yftl^e  p^pol  court  with  the 
hpmage.due  to-  2^  :reignji^g  sovereign.  rHis  consort  ii^  di^d  in 
1735*  Tho  two  young  n^^,  who  were  called  princp  of  \y!ales  and 
duteof  Yprk,  h^d  be^n  very  intpenfectly  educated ;  bad  displayed 
np  marlped  abilities;  ai^d  knew  li.ttle  of  the  history :a^d  r^  copdi- 
t^n  of  t)ip  country  which  they,  were  sedulously  ta^ig^t  ,wa^  their 
abspluie .  inheri^nce,  from  wb^  an  usuiper  nmsX,  \^e,  »Qifu^  day 
driven*  ,Ther^  were,  always  p^rtiz^s  in  ^glai^d  ^4  Scotland, 
r^y  to  con^ujfuc^.eyery.^rn.in  politics  to  the  d^^  of  .Oi^^aond, 
to  the  ea^l  Mafivscl^ly  to  U^  titular  ^arjl^of  J)wibar,^hQ  fppned  tfie 
principal,  per^spi^  of  the  little  oo^rt  at  Hoqie^  I^  v^cot^nd  there 
was  an,  aaspci^Mp*^  engaged  to  ^store  th^e  exiled  ij^i\y,-r-^nie 
he>d  tpg^thi^  by4M>nejS^,pni^ples^--Cftbers,,SHch,  a^  Jprd  I^yat, 
dj^appo^ed  ia  son^  object  pf  selfish  aii^bition,<^ui4  reaidy  to  t^pQW 
oS;  their  aUegia^c^  to  th^  gpv^ i^^ie^t  wl^jc^  had  not  d^ly  bought 
them*  In  EigjaBf^  Ay^lpolp  k^ew  aU  the  Jacobi|^^a^i4  counted 
tbe  grea^r  Qu^er;  as  ^pp^^t . ffn§mie^  He  kep^  his^  eye  upon  the 
great  fai»jli99ktbeSpnwf3i»ts  and  the  .Wynfu,;  ^Qo^uxiifqpd  -Wynd- 
h^m^  i<i.,9^¥|iamep^y  and  propit^fl  Shippen^  But,  he.nevec  vent 
out  «f  biftiwsy  lt<>P«y  ifttj*  j^%  pr  to  arrest  plp^^n^  As  long  as 
Waippfc^  ,Tif^ip^ppwpf,apd  England  was  ajtpf|a^wit^<  foreign 
st2|tefly4pr$jt^9iitft  bfMtno  ^hai^ce  of  wipniiig  ^tla^ne^jr  i^oltand 
iatasion*  Wt^^n^  W^Wle  fel^and  l^pgland  wa^  at  w^  wi^  ^P^ 
and  France^r^wh^n  ^e  pacific  French  mi^stei^  Carfjyijij  FfcwTr 
was  succeeded  by  the  more  energetic  and  .more  wily,  cardinal  Ten- 
c)n<— T^W  vulnenUile  pplntin  the.ppsitlonjof  the?  House  pf  Bnio$* 
\viek(W;^.terbe  l^it  :  In  't743>  a  great^^iY^OB  was  projected  from 
For^mce..  ^iiairles  Edward  was  urged  to  leave  Rome  and  impair  tp 
Paris.    He  was  nominally  to  command  an  army  of  veterans  assem- 
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bled  at  Dimkirk^  having  thcf  great  manhai  Saxe  to  leld  the  trdops 
which  were  to  drive  the  Elector  of  Hanover  from  his  ufrarped 
throne.  The  expedition  bailed  at  the  beginamg  of  1 744  from  Dtili* 
kirk.  A  great  ^torm  de^royed  or  scattered  the  fleet  of  traosporta ; 
and  sir  John  Norris,  who  was  ready  for  a  fight  in  the  channel,  was 
content  to  pick  up  a  few  dismasted  vessels.  M-arohal  Saxe  went 
to  take  the  command  of  an  ariiiy  ip.  tl^  Low  CotmtHels  ;>aAd  Charles 
Edward  secUided  himself  at  Gravelines>  till  a  more  fitvooraUe  oc- 
casion should  arise,  when  he  should  emer^ge  from  his  Obeonriity'  as 
Regent  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland*' 

When  th§  king  prorogued  (he  Peiriiament  on  the  aist  of  Apvil, 
1743,  he  announced  that,  at  the  requisition  of  the  queen  of  Hiiil- 
gary,  he  had  ordered  his  array,  in  conjunction  with  tht  Austrian 
troops,  to  pass  the  Rhine.  His  majesty  immediately  departed  ior 
Germany.  The  British  troops  in  Flanders^  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Stair,  had  marched  towards  4he  Rhine  in  Feblruairy. 
They  were  joined  by  the  sixteen  thousand  Hadoverianif  in  the  pay 
of  Engkuid ;  and  by  some  Austrian  regiments,  commanded  hf  the 
duke  of  Aremberg.  In  May  the  arfny  had. crossed  the  Rhine, ^and 
had  taken  ^  a  statk>n  at  Hoch^t,  near  Frankfort.  Ststir  was  waft- 
ing for  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  to  add  to  his  nttti^>ers  ;  lot  the 
French  marshal  de  Noailles,  with  an  jarmy  of  sixty  thousand  m^n, 
was  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  British  general's  positioa.  Stah- 
made  an  imprudent  movement,  by  which  he  was  cut  off  from  his 
supplies  at<  Hanau.  King  George  reached  the  amiy  On  the  19th  of 
June^  accompanied  by  his  second  son,  the  duke  -of  Cumberland 
The  forty  thousand  men  were  reduced  to  thiity^sieveil  thob- 
sand ;  they  were  on  short  rations,  and  thd  horses  wHhOut  for- 
age. Their  podtion  was  an  unfavoun^e  one  near  the  village 
of  Dettingen^  the  French  general  was  at  hand  Ivith  a  supe* 
rior  force.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Allies  should 
return  to  their  magaiines  at  Hanau.  On  the  27th  of :  J«Be,.befove 
sunrise,  they  had  commenced  their  march  from :  Aschffffenbui^ 
towards  Dettingen,  They  were  ignorant  of  the  exact  ^positioti  of 
the  French,  fancying  their- prindpal  force  was  "towards  Aschaff en- 
burg,  in  their  rear«  In  this  belief  the  king  took  the  command  of  the 
rear^guard,  aa  the4)ost  of  danger.  A  large  body  of  French  were 
in  Iheir  front,  to  contest  the  passafge  of  the  Allies  throu^  the  d»- 
Bie  of  Dettingen.  George  immediately  rode  from  the  rear  to  form 
his  army  in  order  of  battle»  with  the  almost  desperdtie  resotation  of 
forcing  ^e  atroi^' French  lines*  The  brave  .Ut^eiUaan  was  sntv 
reui»4ed  hy  dvof^rsL  As  he  marched  frofrt  AsdhafiEcMbnrg  Utt 
French  entered  the  fikace  ^th  twelve  ^ousaMl  mdn.    Bebind'aBd 
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before  was  the  enemy,  in  most  formidable  numbers,  shotting  him 
up  in  a  narrow  valley.  Grammont,  the  nephew  of  NoaiDes-^-eager 
to  engi^,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  his  uncle,  who  had  ridden 
off  to  bring  up  additional  force — rushed  forward  from  a  formidable 
position  covered  by  a  morass,  to  charge  with  his  cavalry.  George 
dismounted,  drew  his  sword,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
right  of  his  British  and  Hanoverians,  exclaiming:  ^  Now,  boys, 
now  for  the  honour  of  England ;  fire,  and  behave  bravely,  and  the 
French  will  soon  run."  The  infantry  thus  led  on  did  behave 
bravely,  and  did  make  the  French  soon  run.  The  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, who  commanded  the  left,  displayed  the  same  courage  as 
his  father.  The  battle  of  Dettingen  afforded  no  display  for  high 
military  skill  on  the  part  of  the  British  commanders.  They  had 
desperately  to  fight  their  wayout  of  a  difficulty;  and  they  had  troops 
upon  whose  bravery  and  steadiness  they  could  confidently  rely. 
The  battle  was  not  over  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  victory 
was  complete  on  the  part  of  the  Allies.  The  French  coidd  offer 
no  resistance  to  the  retreat  to  Hanau,  which  agzun  gave  the  half- 
starved  British,  Hanoverians,  and  Austrians,the  cotnmand  of  abun- 
dant supplies.  At  Hanau  they  were  joined  by  their  reinforcements, 
and  an  invasion  of  France  was  even  talked  of.  It  was  wise  in 
king  George  not  to  be  flushed  with  his  triumph ;  and  to  resist  the 
advice  of  Stair  to  attempt  some  perilous  adventure.  It  was  com- 
plained that  the  king  did  not  listen  to  the  councils  of  his  English 
officers,  but  had  Hanoverian  partialities.  Stair,  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  others,  resigned  their  commissions.  The  success  of 
the  Allies  in  the  campaign  ¥ras  completed,  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  armies  from  Germany,  by  the  forces  under  prince  Charics 
of  Lorraine.  The  king  was  received  in  England  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  he  had  never  before  excited.  But  the  complaints  of  lord 
Stair,  and  others,  revived  the  old  cry  of  Hanoverian  influence. 
The  Hanoverian  White  Horse,  in  cocked  hat  and  jack-boots,  rid- 
ing the  feeble  British  Lion,  was  the  subject  of  a  popular  caricature. 
In  August,  1743,  whilst  the  king  was  on  the  continent,  Henry 
Pelham,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  had  been  appointed  first 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Walpole  had  identified  this  office  with  the 
position  of  a  prime  minister  ;  but  Carteret,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  had  accompanied  George  in  his  campaign,  had  really  controlled 
the  cabinet  Carteret  was  now  the  great  object  of  attack  from  the 
Opposition.  He  was  the  Hanoverian  minister — the  wicked  niinis- 
ter.  Succeeding  to  some  of  the  power  of  Walpole,  he  had  inher- 
ited no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  odium  which  attadied  to 
every  servant  of  a  kii^  wHo,  unfortunately,  had  other  interests  to 
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promote  than  that  of  the  country  which  had  called  his  family  to  the 
throne.  The  violent  tone  of  the  parliamentary  debates  led  for- 
eigners to  believe,  as  they  alwa3rs  believe  under  such  circumstances, 
that  Great  Britain  was  torn  to  pieces  by  internal  dissensions,  and 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  dynastic  changes,  if  not  for  invasion  and 
conquest  It  was  this  belief  which  suggested  the  abortive  attempt 
of  1744,  which  we  have  briefly  noticed.  The  instant  that  the 
country  really  appeared  in  danger,  the  most  eloquent  opponents  of 
the  Administration — the  most  indignant  declaimers  against  Hano- 
verian partialities — those  who  would  have  disbanded  every  foreign 
sokHer  without  any  substitute  of  national  defence — raised  a  voice 
in  parliament  for  the  defence  of  the  nation  and  the  throne,  which, 
as  in  many  similar  instances,  made  foreigners  wonder  at  the  incon- 
sistencies of  representative  assemblies.  On  the  20th  of  March, 
1744,  France  declared  war  against  England.  There  was  an  end 
of  that  anomalous  state  of  things,  in  which  two  great  states  were 
fighting  against  each  other,  not  as  principals,  but  as  auxiliaries  of 
other  governments.  The  English  declaration  of  war  was  issued 
on  the  31st  of  March* 

The  continental  war  of  1744  was  chiefly  marked  by  the  sudden 
movement  of  the  king  of  Prussia  against  the  Austrians.  He  over- 
ran Bohemia ;  but  evacuated  it  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
king  of  England,  very  much  against  his  will,  was  restrained  by  the 
general  voice  of  his  Council,  with  the  exception  of  Carteret,  now 
earl  Granville,  from  leaving  England.  The  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  these  Hanoverian  questions  soon  made  it  impossible  that 
the  ministry  could  hold  together.  Pelham  had  succeeded  Walpole 
in  his  command  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Granville  had  the 
king  with  him.  It  was  clear  which  party  would  triumph.  The 
king  was  obliged  to  part  with  his  favourite — a  man  far  more  able 
than  those  who  insisted  on  his  dismiss^,  but  whose  very  ability 
was  more  dangerous  than  their  mediocrity.  The  duke  of  New- 
castle and  his  brother  desired  a  coalition  of  parties.  They  wanted 
old  Jacobites,  like  Sir  Hinde  Cotton,  to  be  associated  with  young 
patriots,  like  Chesterfield  and  Pitt.  The  greatest  member  of  the 
Opposition  refused  to  take  an  office  inferior  to  that  of  Secretary  of 
State.  But  Pitt  did  not  oppose  the  new  government  At  the  risk 
of  that  charge  of  inconsistency  which  feeble  statesmen  always 
'  dread,  he  supported  a  grant  for  the  continuance  of  the  army  in 
Flanders — a  measure  which  he  had  before  opposed.  **  He  showed 
how  much  the  question  was  changed  from  what  it  was  last  year, 
when  a  certain  ^tal  influence  prevailed  in  hb  majesty's  councils. 
The  clb)tct  then  seemed  to  be  the  multiplying  war  upon  war,  ^* 
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pense  npon  expense,  and  the  abetttng  the  House  of  Aoslria  in 
romantic  schemes  of  acquisition,  such  as  the  recovery  of  Avulsa 
Imperii,  without  regard  to  the  immediate  interest  of  Great  Britain. 
The  object  now  was,  by  connecting  ourselves  closely  with  Holland, 
to  arrive  at  a  situation  which  might  enaUe  us  to  hold  out  fair  and 
reasonable  terms  of  peace,  both  to  our  friends  and  enemies,  and 
not  to  prosecute  the  war  a  moment  longer  than  we  could  obtain 
an  equitable  and  sufficient  security  for  our  own  rights,  and  those 
of  our  allies,  pursuant  to  public  treaties.  .  •  .  .  He  thought  a  dawn 
of  salvation  to  this  country  had  broke  forth,  and  be  would  follow  it 
as  far  as  it  would  lead  him.  He  shovid  be  the  greatest  dupe  in  -the 
worid  if  those  now  at  the  helm  did  not  mean  the  honour  of  their 
master,  and  the  good  of  the  nation;  if  he  found  hhnself  deceived, 
nothing  would  be  left  but  to  act  with  an  honest  despair.  **  *  The 
great  Commoner  wa3  no  doubt  sincere  in  his  belief ;  yet  there  was 
little  change  in  the  system  of  subsidizing  foreign  powers,  and  pay- 
ing foreign  troops. 

The  eari  of  Chesterfield,  before  he  entered  upon  the  appoint- 
ment he  had  accepted  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  went  npon  a 
niission  to  the  Hague,  to  concert  military  operations  with  the  Dutch 
govemtnent.  The  great  object  to  be  obtained  was,  that  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  should  be  appointed  cornmander-jn-chief  of  the  con- 
federate army.  Before  the  campaign,  of  1745  was  opened,  the 
emperor  Charles  the  Seventh  diied  at  Munich.  His  son,  the  new 
elector  of  Bavaria,  withdrew  his  claim  <o  the  Austrian  succession, 
and  separated  his  troops  from  the  army  of  the  French.  Maria 
Theresa  restored  her  conquests  in  Bavaria.  In  March,  1745,  ^<^ 
Orford  died.  The  evils  which  he  had  for  many  years  averted  by 
his  pacific  policy  were  coming  thick  upon  his  country^ 

The  campaign  of  1745,  in  Flanders,  was  k>ng  memorable  for 
sach  a  display  of  the  qualities  of  the  British  soldier  as  have  often 
made  the  purely  military  nations  of  Europe  look  on  with  wonder. 
As  often,  in  the  long  interval  between  the  days  of  Marlborough 
and  of  Wellington,  have  they  equally  wondered  at  the  incapacity 
of  those  commanders  under  whom  these  qualities  were  displayed. 
The  French  army,  sevehty-six  thousand  in  number,  had  taken  the 
field  under  marshal  Saxe.  His  name  alone  was  sufficient  to  give 
confidence  to  his  men,  and  to  induce  caution  in  his  enemies.  To 
oppose  him  was  the  young  duke  of  Cumberland,  under  the  tutelage 
of  an  old  Austrian  marshal,  and  controlled  in  some  respects  by  the 
Dutch  commander.  The  united  army  scarce^  leacfaed  filty  thou- 
sand in  number.    At  the  l>eginning  of  May  the  Frendi  suddenly 
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invested  Tournay.  The  States-General  pressed  for  the  reUel  of 
this  fortress,  tlie  strongest  in  Flanders ;  and  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land advanced  at  the  head  of  his  forces  to  encounter  the  sixty 
thousand  French  that  were  collected  in  advance  of  Tournay.  Mar- 
shal Saxe  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  rising  ground,  with 
the  village  of  Fontenoy  in  front  His  right  rested  on  the  village  of 
Antoin  and  the  Sct^eldt ;  his  left  on  the  wood  of  Barr^.  This 
position  was  strengthened  by  all  the  resources  of  military  science. 
Redoubts  were  constructed ;  the  villages  were  fortified ;  abatis 
were  formed  in  the  wood.  On  the  loth  of  May  [N.  S.],  the  duke 
of  Cumberland's  army  had  driven  in  the  French  outposts  ;  and  he 
issued  orders  for  an  attack  on  the  French.  At  four  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  nth  the  Allies  advanced ;  and  by  nine  o'clock  the 
engagement  had  become  general.  The  French  commanders  were 
astonished  that  an  enemy  inferior  in  numbers  should  attack  them 
in  a  position  so  apparently  unassailable.  Louis  XV.  and  the 
dauphin  had  joined  the  army,  and  they  looked  upon  a  sight  which 
told  them  of  England's  strength, — perhaps  of  England's  weakness. 
The  Dutch  commander,  the  prince  of  Waldeck,  had  undertaken  to 
carry  Antoin  and  Fontenoy  by  assault.  He  could  not  stand  up 
against  the  fire  of  the  French  batteries,  and  he  retired  to  some  dis- 
tance from  the  field,  rendering  no  help  to  the  English  and  Hano- 
verians, The  ground  was  too  rugged,  it  is  said,  for  the  operations 
of  cavalry.  William  of  Cumberland  formed  a  column  of  fourteen 
tliousand  British  infantry,  thirty  or  forty  abreast ;  and  with  meas- 
ured tread,  regardless  of  every  natural  obstacle,  undismayed  by 
the  cannonade  left  and  right  which  mowed  down  their  ranks,  this 
terrible  column  strode  on  through  the  enemy's  lines,  carrying  all 
l>eforc  them.  Marshal  Saxe  urged  tlie  king  and  his  son  to  retire  ; 
but  they  had  the  spirit  to  remain,  and  see  the  end  of  this  unparal- 
leled advance.  The  duke  de  Grammont  had  fallen — he  whose 
rashness  lost  the  day  of  Dettingen.  The  French  cavalry  had 
charged  the  British  column  again  and  again.  Still  it  marched  on. 
But  where  was  their  support  ?  A  column  of  infantry,  without  a 
horse,  without  a  gun,  now  reduced  probably  to  ten  thousand,  could 
not  win  a  battle  against  sixty  thousand,  merely  through  the  suprem- 
acy of  physical  strength  and  moral  endurance.  Voltaire  says, 
that  if  the  Dutch  had  i^ioved  when  this  wonderful  column  had 
broken  through  the  French  ranks  there  had  been  no  chanqe  even 
of  retreat  for  marshal  Saxe  and  his  king.  At  the  moment  when 
all  was  confusion,  the  young  duke  de  Richelieu  advised  that  a  bat- 
tery fhpwld  be  broujEcht  up  so  as  to  fire  down  the  length  of  the 
column,  whilst  it  was  attacked  in  flank  by  the  divisions  that  had 
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been  released  from  Antoin  and  Fontenoy.  The  guns  fired  right  at 
the  advancing  front.  The  French  household  troops  and  the  Irish 
brigade  charged  on  all  sides.  Slowly  the  compact  mass  moved 
back,  still  facing  the  enemy.  Its  ranks  were  not  hroken,  not  a 
man  fled.  It  moved  back,  till  the  cavalry  came  up  to  cover  the  re- 
treat. When  the  ramparts  of  Ath  were  reached,  the  British  had 
lost  above  four  thousand  men  killed  ;  and  the  Hanoverians  nearly 
two  thousand.  This  number  of  killed  is  judged  to  have  been 
underrated.  The  Dutch  loss  was  about  fifteen  hundred.  The 
French  acknowledged  a  loss  of  seven  thousand.  Nothing  was 
gained  by  the  extraordinary  advance  of  the  British  infantry — "  a 
noble  precursor  of  the  heroic  madness  of  Balaklava."  •  Yet  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy  was  long  remembered  by  the  nation  as  some- 
thing ^vhich  added  to  its  military  fame — not  a  victory,  but  "  a  sol- 
dier's battle,"  which  had  its  own  glory. 

We  are  about  to  open  the  last  chapter  of  that  tragic  volume, 
whose  first  chapter  commences  at  the  eventful  period  when  the 
great-grandfather  of  prince  Charles  Edward  set  up  the  royal  stand- 
ard at  Nottingham,  at  the  beginning  of  that  Civil  War  which  was 
to  decide  whether  England  was  thenceforth  to  have  the  freedom  of 
her  people  as  the  basis  of  her  government,  or  whether  she  was  to 
resign  herself  to  the  crushing  weight  of  an  absolute  monarchy, 
such  as  other  nations  were  consenting  to  endure.  In  reading  this 
last  chapter,  it  is  our  belief  that  freemen  ought  to  read  it,  as  they 
have  read  many  previous  pages  of  the  same  eventful  history,  with 
the  constant  feeling  that  the  welfare  of  the  governed  is  of  far  higher 
importance  than  the  personal  successes  or  misfortunes  of  those 
who  govern  them,  or  claim  to  be  their  governors.  This  is  not  the 
romantic  view  of  public  affairs  j  but  it  is  the  only  rational  view.  It 
is  the  only  view  that  will  stand  the  test  of  any  investigation  of  tlie 
causes  of  the  greatness  of  nations,  and  in  the  greatness  of  nations 
we  include  "  the  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  number."  We 
may  surrender  our  feelings  to  the  charm  of  the  early  chivalry ;  we 
may  admire,  and  even  reverence,  the  passionate  loyalty  of  the 
cavalier ;  we  may  drop  a  tear  for  the  misfortunes  of  an  exiled 
family,  and  believe  that  they  had  a  hard  measure  of  justice;  we 
may  especially  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  daring  adventure  of  a 
young  prince,  who,  without  foreign  aid,  threw  himself  upon  the  af- 
fections of  an  enthusiastic  people,  and  claimed  their  allegiance  for 
the  descendants  of  a  great  line  of  kings,  renowned  in  story  long 
before  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Scotland  and  England.  But  in 
spite  of  all  these  natural  emotions,  let  us  never  forget  that  the  real 
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fight  was  on  one  side  for  constitutional  government,  on  the  other 
side  for  irresponsible  power ;  on  one  side  for  progress,  on  the  other 
for  retrogression ;  on  one  side  for  spiritual  freedom,  on  the  other 
for  an  intolerant  church,  if  not  for  the  establishment  of  a  faith  that 
was  hatefol  to  the  nation,  and  which  it  was  impossible  to  bring 
back,  even  by  the  most  lavish  outpouring  of  blood  on  the  battle- 
field and  on  the  scaffold. 

In  1744,  a  Bill  was  passed  "  to  make  it  high  treason  to  hold 
correspondence  with  the  sons  of  the  Pretender  to  his  majesty's 
crown,  in  case  they  shall  land,  or  attempt  to  land,  in  Great  Britain." 
In  both  Houses  the  Bill  was  debated  with  much  eloquence;  esi>e- 
cially  a  clause  by  which  the  term  of  forfeitures  for  high  treason 
was  extended  beyond  the  life  of  the  Pretender  to  continue  during 
the  lives  of  his  two  sons.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  one  of  the  ablest 
opponents  of  this  Bill ;  and  the  chief  ground  of  his  opposition  was, 
that  the  politicians  and  patriots  of  the  reign  of  Anne  thought  it 
necessary  to  end  the  extension  of  penalties  to  the  descendants  of 
traitors  when  the  life  of  the  Pretender  was  ended.  If  those  who 
passed  that  law  were  to  return,  would  they  discover  any  reasons  to 
alter  their  resolutions  ?  "  If  they  were  to  cast  their  eyes  over  the 
nation,  they  would  find  the  faction  of  the  Jacobites,  which  was  then 
so  numerous,  so  daring,  so  factious,  and  so  potent,  is  now  shrunk 
Into  a  sect  almost  invisible,  and  equally  despicable  for  the  smailness 
of  its  number  and  the  absurdity  of  its  principles ;  a  sect  without 
Influence,  without  property,  without  policy,  and  without  leaders, 
without  money,  and  without  arms ;  a  sect,  therefore,  from  which 
nothing  can  be  hoped  by  our  enemies,  and  from  which  nothing  is 
now  to  be  feared ;  a  sect  which  its  own  stupidity  will  extinguish, 
and  which  probably  will  be  scarcely  heard  of  in  another  generation." 
We  extract  this  passage  to  show  the  conviction  of  a  very  eminent 
statesman  that  Jacobitiism  in  Ehgland  was  "  a  creed  outworn." 
Looking  at  the  real  prosperity  of  the :  people  under  a  mild  govem- 
ment-^o  which  the  only  serious  objection  £hat  could  be  made  was, 
that  its  head.wasaforeignet,'— we  may  well  believe  that  in  England 
the  system  of  half  a  century  would  be  in  little  datiger  from  an 
insane  passion  for  the  abstract  doctrine  of  hereditary  right  And 
yet,  in  1743,  ^^^^  the  fall  of  Walpole,  Carte,  the  historian,  an  agent 
of  James,  thought  that  the  prospects  of  the  exiled  House  were 
more  hopeful :  "  Your  niajesty's  cause  seems  to  me  to  have  derived 
several  advantages  from  that  Session.  Anwng  these  I  reckon  the 
utter  contempt  into  which  prince.  Frederick  is  fallen  by  his  con- 
duct at  that  time,  so  tliat  nobody  for  the  future  will  have  any 
recourse  to  him,  or  dependence  upon  him ;  but  in  case  of  discon- 
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tent,  will  naturally  look  out  for  redress  from  another  quarter ;  and 
I  think  the  events  of  that  Session  will  naturally  enough  keep  the 
people  from  ever  expecting  redress  of  their  grievances  in  a  parlia- 
mentary way,  or  from  any  change  of  a  ministry,  or  indeed  in  any 
way,  but  by  your  majesty's  restoration."  *  These  were  the  blind 
views  of  partizanship — ^views  whiqh  the  Stuarts,  who  knew  little  of 
the  workings  of  representative  government,  and  foreigners,  who 
knew  less  of  the  anomalous  conditions  under  which  public  liberty 
exists,  were  always  prone  to  adopt.'  In  a  debate  in  the  Commons, 
on  the  Bill  to  prevent  correspondence  with  the  Pretender's  sons,  it 
was  justly  said :  '*  However  much  we  here  at  home  may  distinguish 
between  discontent  and  disaffection,  it  is  not  easy  for  foreigners  to 
comprehend  the  distinction ;  therefore,  when  they  hear  of  general 
discontents  among  the  people,  they  are  apt  to  conclude  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  people  are  Jacobites,  and  that  they  may  overset 
our  established  government  by  throwing  in  a  handful  of  regular 
troops  amongst  us,  to  give  countenance  to  a  general  insurrection. ''f 
The  popular  temper  of  Scotland  was  essentially  different  from 
that  of  England.  There  was  not  only  discontent ;  there  was  disaf- 
fection. In  the  Highlands  there  was  a  social  organization  peculiarly 
fitted  to  place  a  large  military  population  under  the  abs^te  con- 
trol of  a  few  daring  and  ambitious  chiefs.  The  feudal  principle, 
that  the  will  of  the  lord  was  the  only  law  for  his  vassals,  was 
eminently  adapted  to  fit  in  with  the  principle  of  implicit  obedience 
to.  the  right  divine  of  kings.  The  Highlanders  had  alwa3r8  despised 
the  industry  by  which  the  Lowlanders  were  slowly  •  advancing  in 
wealth  and  civilization.  The  Lowlanders  had  always  regarded  with 
apprehension  the  bold  and  predatory  habits  of  the  HigMaaders^^ 
dreaded  them  as  thieves,  and  looked  upon  them  with  contempt  as 
savages.  But  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  *' while  the 
severance  between  the  two  races  inhabiting  Scotland  was  as^  distinct 
as  ever — almost  more  distinct  from  Lowland  progress  in  civilizatkm 
— much  of  the  hostile  bitterness  had  passed  away  on  both  sides. 
The  mountaineers  were  looked  upon  as  kindly  Scots,  who  were  in 
some  respects  the  main  sufferers  from  common  hardships."  J  It 
has  been  objected  to  Walpole,  that,  after  the  suppr^s^n  of  ^ 
rebellion  in  171 5,  and  during  the  long  continuance  of  peace,  he 
took  no  effectual  means  to  make  the  Highlands  a  source  of  sH^ngth 
to  the  government, — to  enlist  the  clans  in  the  common  service  of 
the  country,  and  to  place  confidence  in  tiieJr  chiefs.    Whv  should 

*  Append  to  Lord  Mahon's  **  History/*  vol.  iii.  p.  8. 

t  Mr.  Lesgc.    "  ParTixmentiry  History,**  vol.  jcHi.  col.  866. .  , 
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dot  H^hbdiders  have  forraed  then,  as  they  have  formed  since,  a 
powerful  arm  of  the  British  military  power  ?  Mr.  Burton  has 
answered  the  question — "  To  have  drafted  so  many  of  the  clans, 
with  their  native  hierarchy,  into  the  Britisli  army,  would  have  been, 
in  many  instances,  embodying  a  force  for  the  use  of  the  exiled 
House."*  Duncan  Forbes,  in  1736*  proposed  that  Highland 
regiments  should  be  raised,  to  be  commanded  by  an  Englishman, 
but  with  Highland  officers  tmder  him ;  and  that  these  should  be 
sent  on  foreign  service.  Chatham  adopted  Ibis  principle,  after  the 
last  sparks  of  rebellion  had  been  trochlen  out ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
while, the  only  native  forces  in  the  Highlands  consisted  of  the 
independent  companies,  known  as  "  the  Black  Watch," — a  sort  of 
police,  but  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  chiefs  of  the  d»ns  from 
which  they  were  taken.  The  Black  Watch  was  abolislied,  and  out 
of  these  companies  was  jformed  the  f^nous  Forty-SeCond.  That 
regiment,  when  quartered  in  London  in  1743,  was  exposed  to 
the  ignorant  scoffs  of  a  rmle  multitude,  who  laughed  at  their  pecu- 
liar dress  and  their  unintelligible  language.  ''  Proud  as  Spanish 
hidalgoes,"  the  whole  body  of  rank  and  file  marched  off ;  and, 
having  at  lei^h  surrendered,  some  Ot  the  more  mutinous  were 
sent  to  the  West  Indies.  The  greater  number,  afterwards  serving 
in  Flanders,  distinguished  themselves  for  their  steadiness  and 
bravery.  The  Scottish  Lowlanders  at  this  period  were  far  behind 
their  English  neighbours  in  agricultural  and  commercial  industry. 
There  was  progress,  but  not  rapid  progress.  Wherever  there  was 
poverty,  it  was  attributed  to  the  Union.  The  great  support  of  the 
Stuarts  was  to  be  found  in  the  Highlands ;  and  that  support  almost 
wholly  depended  upon  t\\e  absolute  control  of  the  chiefs  over  their 
clans.  In  the  Lowlands,  men  judged  for  themselves ;  and  weighed 
their  real  or  imaginary  grievances  in  one  scale,  and  the  danger  of 
revolt  in  the  other.  But  there  was  unquestionably  a  strong  dis- 
position to  Jacobittsm.  There  was  irritation  from  fiscal  exactions ; 
there  was  irritation  from  the  sensitiveness  of  national  pride.  But 
Jacobitism  had  also  a  strong  hold  upon  the  imaginative  character 
of  the  Scottish  people.  Charles  Edward,  says  Mr.  Burton,  **  be- 
came a  sort  of  idol  of  the  imagination,  with  those  whose  politics  and 
religion  would  have  compelled  them  to  vote  against  him,  had  the 
questi<Mi  of  his  succession  to  the  crown  been  a  matter  of  delibera- 
tive adjustment." 

Whether  Charles  Edward  understood,  or  not,  the  curious  com- 
plication of  motives  upon  which  he  was  to  depend  for  support  in 
Scotland, — ^whether  he  correctly  saw  that  in  Scotland  there  were 
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far  stronger  elements  of  success  than  in  England, — ^he  took  tbe 
sound  resolution  of  making  a  bold  experiment  for  the  restoration 
of  his  House,  by  throwing  himself  upon  the  loyalty  of  a. people  who 
would  incur  some  peril  to  welcome  a  descendant  of  the  Bruce. 
Since  the  failure  of  the  expedition  of  1744,  the  government  of 
Louis  XV.  had  manifested  no  inclination  to  render  further  assist- 
ance of  men  and  money  to  a  perilous  enterprise.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  "  that  several  Protestant  princes,  the  king  of  Prussia 
more  especially,  had  remonstrated  against  the  support  which 
France  was  giving  to  the  Roman  Catholic  party  in  Great  Britain.  * 
Charles  Edward  was  indignant  at  this  lukewarmness.  But  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  a  bold  step ;  and  he  concealed  his  purpose 
with  an  adroitness  which  scarcely  belonged  to  a  young  man  of 
twenty-three,  but  with  a  sort  of  hereditary  instinct  He  writes  to 
his  father,  in  June,  1745,  "  If  your  majesty  was  in  this  country,  I 
flatter  myself  you  would  be  surprised  to  see  with  your  own  eyes 
how  I  blind  several,  and  impose  upon  them,  at  the  same  time  they 
think  to  do  it  to  me."t  Five  days  afterwards,  as  he  informs  his 
^ther,  Charles  Edward  has  taken  his  final  resolution  :  ^  I  believe 
your  majesty  little  expected  a  courier  at  this  time,  and  much  less 
from  me,  to  tell  you  a  thing  that  will  be  a  great  surprise  to  you. 
I  have  been,  above  six  months  ago,  invited  by  our  friends  to  go  to 
Scotland,  and  to  carry  what  money  and  arms  I  could  conveniently 
get ;  this  being,  they  are  fully  persuaded,  the  only  way  of  restoring 
you  to  the  crown,  and  them  to  their  liberties.  After  such  scandal- 
ous usage  as  I  have  received  from  the  French  court,  had  I  not 
given  my  words  to  do  so,  or  got  so  many  encouragements  from 
time  to  time  as  I  have  had,  I  should  have  been  obliged  in  honotir, 
and  for  my  own  reputation,  to  have  flung  myself  into  the  arms  of 
my  friends,  and  die  with  them,  rather  than  live  longer  in  such  a 
miserable  way  here,  or  be  obliged  to  return  to  Rome,  which  would 
be  just  giving  up  all  hopes.  I  cannot  but  mention  a  parable  here, 
which  is, — a  horse  that  is  to  be  sold,  if  spurred  he  does  not  skip, 
or  show  some  sign  of  life,  nobody  would  care  to  have  him,  even 
for  nothing ;  just  so  my  friends  would  care  very  little  to  have  me, 
if,  after  such  usage,  which  all  the  world  is  sensible  of,  I  should  not 
show  that  I  have  life  in  me.  Your  majesty  cannot  disapprove  a 
son's  following  the  example  of  his  father.  *'{  He  adds,  in  the  same 
letter,  "  I  have  been  obliged  to  steal  off,  without  letting  the  king 
of  France  so  much  as  suspect  if 

*  Mahon,  upon  the  aathority  ol  **  Mimoixtt  de  Noailkft.", 
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Thc  foUowmg  account  o£  the  Battlt  of  Dettingen  is  extncted  from  an  unpublished 
letter  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Conway  (afterwards  Marshal  Conway),  addressed  to  his  brother 
lord  Con-way,  from  the  camp  at  Hamault,  June  so,  174],  N.  S.  This  ktter  foims  part  of 
a  series  in  the  possession  of  the  author  of  '  The  Popular  .History  of  England.'  It  is  sinr 
gular  that  Conway  makes  no  allusion  to  the  uncommon  occurrence  oi  a  king  of  England 
being  in  the  field.  [ 

**  On  Thursday  last,  the  36th,  we  marched  at  daybreak  from  cor  camp  at  Aschaffen- 
buxgf  the  Guanb  making  the  fear<^iiard  of  the  army,  which  in  a  retreat  is  looked  upon  as 
the  post  of  honour,  but  proved  quite  the  contrary  on  this  occasion  by  throwing  us  entirely 
out  of  the  aodon  ;  whi^  happened  thus :— Before  we  were  marched  much  above  a  league 
from  Aschaffenburg  the  enemy's  cannon  began  playing  very  briskly  upon  our  vanguard 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  continued  flanking  us  as  we  advanced  towards  a  vil- 
lage called  Dotting  upon  the  Maine  ;  here  the  French  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand 
had  passed  the  river  upon  two  bridges  of  boats,  and  drew  up  as  we  advanced  upon  a  plain 
befocf  the  villus.  0«r  army  formed  in  two  lines  upon  the  plain,  the  first  consistmg  of 
English,  and  the  second  of  Austrians  and  Hanoverians.  Our  brigade,  which  I  told  you 
made  the  rear-guard  vnth  another  of  Hanoverians  and  a  few  horse,  marched  off  to  the 
right,  to  avoid  being  flanked  by  the  French  camp,  and  were  posted  upon  a  hill  with  a 
lai^  tvood  between  us  and  the  rest  of  the  army.  This  wood  covered  the  right  flank  of 
ocn*  army,  aod  the  river  was  on  the  left.  The  attack  was  begxro  by  the  French  horse, 
chiefly  of  the  Maison  du  Roi,  upon  our  foot,  who  broke  them  entirely  and  repulsed  them 
with  great  loss.  Some  of  our  horse  and  Dragoons  suffered  a  good  deal,  particularly 
Bhad's  Dragoons,  of  which  but  one  squadron  out  of  three  remained  fit  for  service,  and 
very  few  of  the  officers  escaped.  Major  Honeywood,  who  commanded  them,  received 
five  wounds,  and  is  thot^t  in  a  dangerous  way.  They  behaved  with  vast  resolution,  and 
broke  five  squadrons  of  the  enemy.  Ligonicr's  Horse  suffered  a  good  deal,  as  did  Pem- 
broke's (Honeywood's  no%i^)  from  the  cannon.  The  Blues  suffered  more  in  their  reputa- 
tion than  otherwise  ;  as  did  Honey  wood's  at  first,  by  doing  what  is  vulgarly  called  run- 
ning away — in  the  miliury  phrase  retreating  with  too  much  precipitation.  The  English 
loot,  particularly  Johnstoun's,  OnsloVs,  and  the  old  and  new  Buffs,  behaved  with  aston- 
ishing bravery,  and  contributed  greatly  to  our  gaining  what  may  be  properly  called  a  vic- 
tory, as  the  enemy  suffered  a  good  deal  in  the  flower  of  their  troops,  and  left  us  master  of 
the  field,  by  retiring  very  precipitately  over  the  Maine.  As  soon  as  the  attack  began,  the 
Guards  were  missed,  and  sent  for  in  great  haste,  but  being  iD-conducted  by  our  guide,  the 
enemy  were  retired  before  we  came  upon  the  plain,  where  we  had  the  honour  of  sharing 
the  victory  by  paasii^  one  ol  the  wettest  and  coldest  nights  I  ever  feh  upon  the  ground 
amongst  the  slain  and  wounded  of  both  sides.  Our  loss  is  said  at  most  not  to  exceed  a 
thousand,  and  that  of  the  French  may,  I  believe,  moderately  be  called  four  or  five  ;  somo 
saf  seven  or  nine.  What  made  it  heavier  to  them  was,  that  It  fell  amongst  the  best  of 
their  tmoptf  at  the  Mouaquetaires,  ol  whom  they  ny  but  fonncore  remained  out  of  400. 
The  Gendanncrie,  Chevaoz  Lagers,  and  Cniraseiers  suffered  vastly,  as  one  might  know 
from  the  vast  number  of  breasl-plates  that  were  found  on  the  fi^d.^^^^     \^OUy  l^ 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  TREATIES. 

(Continued  firom  Vol.  V.,  p.  265.) 

k733  October  jl  peace  between  Sweden  fU|d  Poland. 

1733  Octobef  10!  '^jrt-  declared  by  dicTcmg  of  France  against  tie  emperor,  on  account  oi 
the  latter  combining  with  the  Russians  to  drive  Stanislaus,  father-in-law  of  the 
French  king,  from  the  throne  ofPolahd;  to  which  he  had  been  elected  on  the  death 
of  Augustus  II. 

1735  October  3 :  prelimhiarieB  cif  peaoe  signed  «t  V^nna,  between  France  and  the  eon- 

peror.     Spain  accedtd  April  1$,  7736.  '      * 

1736  Apiil  33  :  war  cdmmeneed  between  Roteia  and  Ttufoy. 
S737  May  4 :  war  declared  against  the  Turks  by  the  emperor. 

1738  November  it  i  tht  tUfiuHipe peace  of  vinn/tj  betweeh  the  emperor  and  th6  king 

of  France,  the  latter  power  agreeii^  to  guarantee  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Lor- 
raine ceded  to  France. 

1739  September  %& :  peace  0/  Beigrade  between  the«mpcror  aiNl  the  Turks,  the  eaq)erar 

giving  up  Belgrade  and  Servia;  this  was  speedily  followed  by  a  peace  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  Russia  surrviidering  Aaoph  and  all  Mr  ooiM|aesu  on  the  Black 
Sea. 

1739  October  23 :  war  d^lared  by  England  against  Spain. 

1740  August:  a  subsidy  treaty  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Hesse. 

1740  October  20 :  Charles  VI.,  emperor  of  Germany,  died,  and  was  stwceeded  by  Tns  eld- 
est daughter,  Maria  Thcvesa,  by  viitue  of  the  Pvagimitic  Sanson,  wlikh  being  ot>- 
posed  by  the  kings  oi  Spain  and  Polaad,  who  supported  the  right  of  Uie  elector  t>f 
Bavaria,  founds  on  the  will  of  Ferdinand  I.,  gave  rise  to  a  war,  in  which  motft  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  were  engaged* 

B741  AUunce  between  Great  Britanr,  Russia,  and  Holland,  tlith  the  queen  of  Hongiry 
(the  empress  Llaria  Theresa^  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  interests  of  the 
house  of  Austria ;  Fiauce,  Spain*  and  Sardinia  tmitingJaboot  the  same  time  in  the 
interest  cf  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 

1742  June  2$  :  pca<e  of  Berlin^  l^tweea  th^  king  of  Pmsrfa  and  the  <pieen  of  HuDgu^. 
Silesia  ^ven  up  to  Prussia. 

1742  November  18 :  a  treaty  for  muttial  .defence  and  guarantee  signed  at  ^Vhitehall,  be- 

tween Great  Britain  and  Prussia* 

1743  June  24 :  a  defensive  treaty  conchffied  boCween  Great  Britain  and  Rnaak  for  ifteen 

years. 

1743  August  7 :  Peace  0/  Abo,  between  Russia  and  Sweden. 

1744  March  14 :  war  declared  formally  by  Louis  XV.  against  Great  Britain,  France  hxt> 

ing  been  previously  engaged  merely  as  a«.^    f  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 

1744  April  21:  war  declared  between  the  queen  of  Hungary  and  king  of  Franee. 

1745  April  zi :  Peace  0/  Fueaeny  between  tlie  queen  of  Hungary  and  elector  of  Bavarii. 
1745  December  25  :  Peace  ef  Dresden^  between  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  the  queen  of  Haii- 

gary,  confirming  the  treaties  of  Berlin  and  Breslan. 
1748  April  30  :  preliminary  articles  for  the  Pecux  e^  Aix-dk^ChmpoBeiii^tA  bv  Ae  mn- 
isters  of  Qreat  Britain,  Franoe,  and  Holland,  to  which  the  queen  of  Hungary,  die 
king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  duke  of  Modena,  shortly  after  acteded,  and  Spain  and 
Genoa  before  the  cod  of  Juo»{  in  Septemher  and  October  the  definitTve  treaty  Ms 
concluded  and  signed  by  the  iespeotl»e  po<»eifc  Bf^AUfeiiaMfr  tht' trtadiltr  Weill- 
phalu|ni^48,of  NiiMCWDin  i^TSudx^T^,^  RyMl«Qi|  hn 'l69^  df  VVe^tn 
Z713,  of  Badenin  1714,  of  tlie  Triple  AlUance  In  tft^  of 'tiife  QWidit^tfc  iXBuA 
in  1718,  and  of  Vienna  in  1738,  were  renewed  and  confirmed.  ^OU^  VC 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Prince  ChaHes  Edward  surives  at  Eriska.— Lands  at  Borodale.— His  interviews  with  chiefs 
of  cjai».— ^Theigatheringat  Olenfinnan.— Military  resources  of  the  government.-- Sir 
John  Cope^-*H%hhnd  army  matches  to  Perth.-~>PreparatioAs  for  defence  at  Edin- 
burgh.—Charles  Edward  atHolyrood-houee.— Cot)fVfttmy  to»ds  at  Ihinbar;— Battle 
of  Preston-|>aos.— Charles  Edward's  RO)oum  at  Edinbufgh.— Siege  of  the  Castle.— 
English  opinions  ol  the  Rebellion.— Note  on  the  iTighland  Costume 

On  tlie  23rd  of  July,  1745,  a  French  vessel;  carrying  sijfteen 
guns,  is  lying  off  Eriska,  one  of  the  small  W^atem  isk-s  between 
Barra  and  South  Uist  An  eagle  is  hovering  ove*-  tfefe  ship,  as  if 
watching  the  unwonted  disturbance  of  this  s<^tiide  of  tfi^se  dreary 
regions ;  and  the  presence  of  the  Iring  of  birds  is  hailed  as  a  wel- 
come to  a  royal  stringer  who  is  on  board.*  PHnce  Charles  Ed- 
ward is  on  board,  with  seven  friends,  or  attendants,  one  of  Whoni 
is  the  marquis  Of  Tullibardine,  called  by  the  Jacobites,  diike  of 
Athol.  ,The  prince  has  been  eighteen  dstys  at  sea,  in  La  Ehutelle^ 
the  little  vessel  which  he  has.  hired  to  tnakd^  a  descent  upon  the 
kingdom  wfaicb  he  deems  his  patrimony ;  proposing^  with  a  few 
hundred  musketa  Smd  broad-swords,  and  with  four  thousand  louis- 
d'ors,  to  overthrow,  an  usurping  gbvernmeut,  which  kept  his  father 
and  himself  from  the  Enjoyment  of  their  hereditary  rights.  The 
prixu:e  has  hadsome  perilous  incidents  in  his  voyage  ftx>m  Be)ki$le. 
A  large  Freqch  ship-of-war,  whkh  wa?  his  convoy,  has  been  dis- 
abled m  an  engagement  with  an  English  man-of-war  v and  La  Don* 
idle  has  been  chased  by  other  hostile  cruisers.  The  arms,  am- 
numition,  and:  money  are  ait*  last  put  on  shore  at  Enska ;  and  the 
prince  and' his  followers  laiid  on  the  dreary  islaxid  The  night  is 
wet  and  stormy.  They'^d  shelter  in  the  house  of  Angus  •Mao- 
Donald,  the  tacksman ;  but  this  house,  the  best  of  tlie  district,  be- 
loagipg  to  the  priadpal. proprietory  was  unprovided  \v#th  any  other 
vent  for  the  peat  smoke  than  the  accustomed  hole  in  the  roof. 
Charles  £4dlf?ard»  ireared  in  Italian  p^aoes-^he  who  had  lately 
parted  with  the  lU9curi«as  accommodations  o(£  the  Chateau  <lc  Na- 
V4rre,  the  s^tpf  th.^,duke  de  BouiUon,  at  Evreux. — wiis  choked 
withtbe^ftoud  Haail  arose  from  th«  fire  in  tl^e  centre  of  the  room. 
To  the  inhabitants- of  ^e  hovel  that^moke  was  (Measurable  wamt^ 
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The  prince  again  and  again  sought  the  open  air.  The  indignant 
host,  unconscious  of  the  rank  of  his  visitor,  at  length  exclaimed, 
"  What  a  plague  is  the  matter  with  that  fellow,  that  he  can  neither 
sit  nor  stand  still,  and  neither  keep  within  nor  without  door."  * 

From  this  rough  retreat  messengers  were  sent  to  various  per-: 
sons  of  consequence  in  those  remote  districts.  With  the  exception 
of  Tullibardine,  who  was  attainted  in  171 5,  there  was  no  man  of 
mark  with  the  royal  adventurer.  His  companions  were  chiefly  Irish- 
men, "  drawn  into  Scotland  by  the  allurement  which  the  enterprise 
held  out  to  them  of  making  their  fortunes."  f  The  first  Scottish 
gentleman  who  came  to  Charles  Edward,  and  saw  him  on  board 
La  DoutelUy  was  MacDonald  of  Boisdale,  brother  of  the  chief  of 
Clanranald.  This  prudent  adviser, — who  was  accused  by  the  Jaco- 
bites of  "  playing  Uie  game  of  the  government,"— earnestly  dis- 
countenanced the  attempt  to  raise  an  insurrection  without  better 
means  than  the  prince  could  show.  He  exhorted  him  to  return 
home.  "  I  am  come  home,  sir,"  replied  the  prince  ;-4ie  would  not 
go  back :  he  relied  on  his  faithfid  Highlanders.  % 

The  little  vessel  now  ma{}e  sail  for  the  mainland^  and  anchored 
in  the  Loch  Na  Nuagh,  a  small  arm  of  the  sea  between  the  dis- 
tricts of  Moidart  and  Arisaig.  The  Journal  of  a  Highland  officer  § 
describes  the  appearance  of  the  adventurer,  as  he  presented  him- 
self on  the  deck  of  La  JDouUlle,  where  a  tent  had  been  erected. 
The  prince,,  the  young. chief  Clanranald,  and  Mac  Donald  of  Kin- 
loch  Moidart,  had- been  for  three  hours-ia  the  cabin  of  Charles. — 
they  arguing  against  his  project,  he  resolutely  combating  all  their 
objections.  ^*  Clanranald  n^tumed  to  us,,  aiid  in  about  half-an-hour 
after,  there  entered  the  tent  a  tail  youth  of  a  most  agreeable  aspect, 
in  a  plain  black  coat^  with  a  i^n  shirt  not  very  clean^  and  a  cam^ 
brie  stock  fixed  with  a  plain  silver  buckle;  a  fair  round  wig 
out  of  the  buckle;  a  plain  hat,  with  a  canvas  string  having 
one  end  fi^i^ed  to  one  x>i  his  coat  buttons ;  he  had  black  stock- 
ings, and  brass  buckles  in  his  shoes."  This  is  not  the  heroic 
costume  in  which  imagination  delights  to  dress  up  the  adventurous 
prince.  He  was  represented  to  be  **  ane  English  clergyman  wha 
had  long  been  possessed  with  a  desire  to  see  and  converse  with 
Highlanders."  I  The  liesitation  o£  the  two  chiefs  was  at  length 
overcome  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  younger  broths  of  Kinloch  Moi-' 
dart.  He  had  watched  the  eagerness  of  the  tall  youth,  and  the 
coldness  of  those  whom  he  sought  to  convince.  "  When  he  gath- 
*  "  Jacobit?  Memoira,**  p.  n.  This  speech  b  dbvbtless  a  tnraplimse  of  the  OeeBc 
t  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rcft)ellioiv"  by  the  Chevalier,  de  Johmtone,  p.  4* 
$«  Jacobite  Memoirs,"  p.  ij,  \  "  Lockhart  Papers,"  voL  iL  p.  479. 
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cred  from  their  discourse  that  the  stranger  was  the  prince  of  Wales  ; 
when  he"  heard  his  chief  and  his  brother  refuse  to  take  arms  with 
their  prince ;  his  colour  went  and  came,  his  eyes  sparkled,  he 
shifted  his  place,  and  grasped  his  sword.  Charles  observed  his 
demeanour,  and  turning  briskly  toward  him,  called  out  *  Will  not 
you  assist  me?*  *  I  will,  I  will,*  said  Ranald;  *  though  no  other 
man  in  the  Highlands  should  draw  a  sword,  I  am  ready  to  die  for 
you.*  Without  further  deliberation  the  two  MacDonalds  declared 
that  they  sdso  would  join."  This  is  dramatic.  The  narrator  of 
the  Scene  is  John  Home,  the  author  of  "  Douglas.**  *  Gradually 
more  offers  of  support  came  by  messengers  to  the  prince,  who 
remained  on  ship-board  till  the  2Sth  of  July.  On  that  day  he  landed 
at  Borodale ;  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  a  farmhouse  belonging  to 
Clanranald. 

Charles  Edward  was  not  altogether  unprepared  to  look  to 
special  quarters  for  assistance.  He  had  combated  the  objections 
of  MacDonald  of  Boisdale  by  the  assurance  that  he  could  rely  for 
aid  upon  MacDonald  of  Sleat,  and  the  laird  of  MacLeod,  two 
powerful  chiefs  who  could  each  raise  more  than  his  thousand  fol- 
lowers. Clanranald,  after  his  adhesion,  was  sent  to  the  Isle  of 
Skye  to  secure  these  personages.  On  the  3rd  of  August  MacLeod 
wrote  from  Dunvegan  in  Skye,  to  Duncan  FOrbes,  the  lord  presi- 
dent, to  give  information  that  **  the  pretender  Prince  of  Wales  is 
come  on  the  coast ;  **  with  the  intention,  with  a  few  followers,  •'  to 
raise  all  the  Highlands.*'  The  chief  adds,  **  sir  Alexander  Mac- 
Donald and  I  not  only  gave  no  sort  of  countenance  to  these  people, 
but  we  used  all  the  interest  we  had  with  our  neighbours  to  follow 
the  same  prudent  method.**  In  a  postscript  MacLeod  sa3rs,  "  Young 
Clanranald  has  been  here  with  us,  and  has  given  us  all  possible 
assurances  of  his  prudence."  f  Young  Clanranald  did  not  succeed 
in  his  mission  to  these  cautious  chiefs.  Charles  Edward  was  more 
successful  with  Cameron  of  Lochiel.  He  had  determined  to  per- 
suade the  Prince  to  withdraw  from  his  rash  enterprise,  although 
he  had  been  one  of  the  associates  who  was  in  correspondence  with 
the  Pretender  before  the  expedition  frohi  Dunkirk  in  1 744.  Charles 
Edward  and  Lochiel  met  at  Borodale.  Lochiel  for  some  time 
steadily  maintained,  his  resolve,  although  his  brother  had  said  to 
him  on  his  way,  "  If  this  prince  once  sets  his  eyes  upon  you,  he 
will  make  you  do  whatever  he  pleases.**  J  Charles  Edward  at  last 
declared  that  with  the  few  friends  he  had  he  would  raise  the  ro)ral 
standard,  win  the  crown  of  his  ancestors,  or  perish  in  the  attempt : 

•  Home's  "Works,"  vol.  ii.  p.  4^7.  ••CuHoden  Papers,"  p.  203. 
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"  Lochhlf  who  my  fa^r  dten  told  me  was  our  finuefit  friend^  may 
stay  at  home,  and  learn  from  tlie  newspapers  the  fate  of  his  prince" 
Lochiel  then  passionately  declared  he  would  sh^e  his  prihce'a 
fate.  This  is  Home's  poetical  nelation.  There  is  ai  m6te'pros»c 
version  of  thi^  interyieW}  ''on  the  result  of  which  depended  peace 
or  war ; "  for  **  if  J^^ochiel  had  persisted  in  his  fefusal,  the  other 
chiefs  would  nptf  haye  joined.^'  *  Bishop  Forbes  relates  that  yoong 
Glengarry  asf»uiied  him,  upon  information  derived  fitdm  Charles 
Edward  himself,  that  Locbiel  ^  had.  refused;  to  raise  a  ttian>  or  make 
any  appearance,  till  the  prince  should  give  him  securit)r  for  tbeiuU 
value  of  his  estate*  in  the  event  ol  the  attempt  proving  aboirtive.''  t 
Cluny  MacPherson  ''majde  the  same  agreement  with  the  prince 
before  he  would  join  the  attempt  witl^  hisioUowing«'' 

On  the  19th  of  August,  the  prince  proceeded  to  a  general 
gathering  of  the  friendly  clans  atrGl^nfiniaap,  a  valle/fon  the  t)order 
of  Loch  Shiel.  A  day  9r  two  before,  the  first  blood  had  been  spilt 
in  a  skirmish  between  the  Keppoch  Macdonalds  and  a  party  of  the 
Scots  Royals,  prpceeding  to  Fort  William.  The  advantage  was 
on  the  side  of  the  daring  band,  of  Highlanders*  When.  Charles 
Edward  and  his  friends,  arrived  at,  QenHanaii  the  valley  bore  its 
usual  aspect  of  a{ew  poor  inhabitants.  B^t  before  noon  the  bug- 
pipe  was  heard  from  tlie  hilUj  and  before  evening  fifteen  hundred 
Highlanders  were  assembled.  TulUbardane  then  raised,  a  banner 
of  red  silk^  with  a  white  space  in  the  centre.  *^  The  appearam:e  of 
the  standard  was  hailed  by  a  storm  of  pipe^music,  a  cloud  of  skim- 
mering  bonnets,  and  a  loud  and  enduring  shou^''  I  The  a/ttainted 
heir  of  the  dukedom  of  Athol  then  read  the  declaration  in  the 
name  of  James  VIII*,  dated  from; Rome  h^  1743,  apd  the  commis- 
sion to  his  eldest  son  as  Princ^  Regent,  The  ^  IoihI  huzzas  and 
skimming  of  bonnets  up  into  the  a^r,  appearing  likie  a  q|oiid,''| 
which  follow^  the  rearing  of  the  standard,  was  the  tribute  of 
simple  men  who  obeyed  the  command  of  their  chi^f,  little  heeding 
the  arguments  of  the  Stuaijt'  declaratloi]^  even  if  they  understood 
its  language.  That  declaration,,  promising  redress. of  grievances 
under  a  lawful  kin^g,  was  to  have  its  effect  upon  the  general  disr 
content  of  Scotland,  in  its  denunciation,  of  the  Union  and  of.  the 
fiscal  exactions  which  the  Union  was  held  to  have  entailed.  The 
government  of  an  usurper  was  pronounced  to  be  the  cai^s^  of  nar 
tional  miseries  which  a  free  parliament  was  to  redress.     The  re- 

•  Home,  voU  jii.  p.  7.  1  "  Jacobke  Mtmoin,*^  ^  aa. 

t  Robert  Chambers.  "  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745-6  **— a  work  of  -die  hi^^ 
valne  iri  which  the  author*8  r.ationaKty  does  hot  betray  him  into  any  parti^i^ip  Iilttim* 
patible  with  n.  conadentious  desire  for  historical  truth. 
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ligiou»  institutions  of  the  cxmntry  were  to  be  i!espejetfed.  The 
Regent  promised  ixulemnity  £or  past  treasons  to  all  who  should 
now  take  arms  in  his  cause.  Such  arguments  and  promises  were 
judicious.  Nevertheless,  <*  if  the  phraseology,  of  these  documents 
is  examined,  it  is  found  that  the  royal  prerogative,  as  the  embodi^ 
ment  of  legislative  power,  is  carefully  though  iKit  offensively  or 
conspicuously  reserved'"  *  Few  of  the  discontented  in  Scotland 
lyould  carefully  examine  the  phraseology,  of  these  doeuments.  The 
rebellion  was  b«gun.  Its  first  suqcess  would  make  the  timid  bold, 
and  the  prudent  raslv  M^t  in  England)  every  man  not  ignorant  of 
the  history  of  bis  country  in  the  past  century,  could  scarcely  fail  to 
see  that  the  real  question  at  issue  was^  whetiier  the  whole  course 
of  government  since  the  expulsion  of  James  I L  liiad  been  a  series 
of  unlawful  usurpations;  or  whether  the  national  will  was  not 
something  higher  than  the  principle  of  divine  riglit,  asserted  by 
the  descendants  of  a  bigoted  tyrant.  These  declarations  treated 
the  whole  contest  for  the  throne  of  England  as  aper^mtal  question 
between  the  elector,  of  Hanover  and  the  son.  of  James  IL  OfBcera 
and  sokliers  were  called  upon  to  desert  their  colours,  and  violate^ 
their  oaths,  *'  since  they  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  no  engage* 
m^ts  entered  into  with  a  foreign  usurper  can  dispense  with  the 
allegiance  they  owe  to  their  natural  sovereign."  The  British  Par- 
liament rightly  designated  these  prac;lamation8  as  seditious  and 
presumptuous  declarations  against  the,  Constitution  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

When  Charles  Edward  landed  in  Scotland,  George  II*  was  in 
Germany,  and  the  gjovermnent  of  Great  Britain  was  directed  by  a 
Regency,  The  administration  regarded,  as  most  ofiScial  persons 
are  inclined  to  regard;  only  the  material  means  which  the  adven- 
turer had  at  his  cojBEimand*  They  despised  the  chances  of  that 
popular  enthusiasm  for  the  exiled  family,  which  the  apparent  hope^ 
lessnessofi  tiie  youa^  pritice's  cause  carried  forward  into  a  personal 
adnuratioa'ior  his  daring  confidence.  Had  the  descendant  of  their 
ancieAt  kings  landied  in,  Scotland  with  ten  thousand  Frenchmen,  he 
would,  havseibilen  evBBtuaUy  less  powerful  to  overthrow  the  estab- 
lished gpiremfaientt  than  when  he  set£oot  on  Eridca  with  his  seven 
foHoweitik  The  sagacity  and .  experience  of  the  Lord  President 
cottld  notsee  the>^£6ect  which  such  undoubting  trust  has  ever  pro* 
duced  in-  cooverdi^  cold  friends  into  zealous  parttzans.  Forbes 
wrote  to  the  raarquistof  Tweeddale,  the  Scotch  Secretary  of  State 
mfl^ondon :  'M  am  con^dent  that  young  man  cannot  expect  to  be 
joined  by  any.  considerable  force  in  the  Highlands.    Some  loose 
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lawless  men,  of  desperate  fortunes,  may  indeed  resort  to  him ;  but 
I  am  persuaded  that  none  of  the  Highland  gentlemen  who  have 
aught  to  lose  will,  after  the  experience  with  which  the  year  1715 
furnished  them,  think  proper  to  risk  their  fortunes  in  an  attempt 
which  to  them  must  appear  desperate."*  Tweeddale  wrote  to 
Forbes  in  reply,  dating  from  Whitehall : — *'  I  own  I  have  never 
been  alarmed  with  the  reports  of  the  Pretender's  son  landing  in 
Scotland.  I  consider  it  as  a  rash  and  desi)erate  attempt,  that  can 
have  no  other  consequence  than  the  ruin  of  those  concerned  in  it.*'t 
This  indi£Eerence  was  the  narrow  view  of  a  professional  statesman 
Charles  Edward  knew  his  own  power,  when  he  wrote  to  his  father 
that  he  was  joined  by  brave  people,  of  whose  numbers  he  could  not 
judge,  as  he  had  not  yet  set  up  his  standard ;  but  manfully  adding, 
•*  The  worst  that  can  happen  to  me,  if  France  does  not  succour  me, 
is  to  die  at  the  head  of  such  brave  people  as  I  find  here,  if  I  should 
not  be  able  to  make  my  way ;  and  that  I  have  promistd  to  thifH^X 
The  enterprise  was  not  altogether  so  rash  and  desperate  as  the 
members  of  the  government  chose  to  think.  The  attempt  was 
•  made  when  there  were  few  troops  in  England  and  Scotland ;  when 
the  British  army  in  the  Low  Countries  had  been  seriously  crippled 
in  the  battle  of  Fontenoy ;  when  no  statesman  who  possessed  the 
prudence  of  Walpole,  or  the  energy  of  Pitt,  was  at  the  head  of  tlie 
British  councils.  In  Scotland,  in  the  August  of  1745,  there  were 
less  than  three  thousand  troops,  of  which  number  only  fourteen 
hundred  were  available  to  oppose  the  hostile  clans.  The  com- 
mander-in-<:hief  in  Scotland  was  sir  John  Cope,  an  officer  of  the 
routine  school,  scarcely  able  of  himself  to  deal  with  a  great  emer- 
gency. Tweeddale  expresses  his  hope  that  if  sir  John  Cope  should 
speedily  obey  the  orders  he  had  received,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  the  affair.§  These  orders  were  to  attack  the  rebels  in  the 
mountains ;  and  they  assumed  that  the  general  would  receive  im- 
portant aid  from  the  well-affected  clans.  Cope  marched  from  Stir- 
ling on  the  2oth  ol  August  towards  Fort  Augustus ;  and  soon  in 
his  progress  northward  he  discovered  that  he  could  rely  little  upon 
Hi^and  auxiliaries.  He  heard  of  the  successful  gathering  of  the 
clans  round  the  standard  of  the  Stuarts ;  of  the  ra{Md  increase  of 
their  forces  as  they  marched  onwards.  On  the  28th  Charles  Ed- 
ward was  at  the  foot  of  Corriaraic,  near  Fort  Augtistus.  Cope 
poiidently  declined  to  encounter  him  in  the  mountasn-passes,  which 
the  traditional  victories  of  Highlanders  over  disciplined  troops 
made  well-trained  veterans  regard  with  something  like  apprehen- 

***'  Culloden  Papers,"  p.  204.  t  Ihid^y  p.  so9> 
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sion.  Cope  resolved  to  march  to  Inverness— -an  extraordinary  res- 
olution, by  which  he  left  the  Lowlands  open  to  the  advance  of  the 
rebels.  The  prince  was  urged  to  follow  him.  One  account  says, 
**  I  am  assured  that  their  young  forward  leader  called  for  his  High- 
land clothes ;  and  that,  at  tying  the  latchets  of  his  shoes,  he  sol- 
emnly declared  that  he  would  be  up  with  Mr.  Cope  before  they 
were  imloosed."*  A  wiser  resolution  was  taken.  The  Highland 
army  crossed  the  Grampians ;  and  by  the  road  of  Blair  Athol  and 
Dunkeld,  reached  Perth  on  the  4th  of  September.  Blair  castle 
was  left  by  the  duke  of  Athol  free  to  its  ancient  possessor  ;  and 
Tullibardine  became  the  host  of  his  prince,  and  summoned  the 
tenantry,  not  without  threats  of  vengeance  for  disobedience,  to  re- 
pair to  the  Stuart  banner. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  the  prince  made  his  public  entry  into 
Perth.  A  fair  was  proceeding  in  the  city,  which  brought  traders 
from  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  from  England.  He  gave  passports 
to  the  travelling  merchants,  and  told  a  London  linendraper  to  in- 
form his  fellow-cftizens  that  in  two  months  he  should  see  them  at 
St  James's.  There  was  little  2^t  Perth  to  excite  these  sanguine 
hopes.  There  were  remembrances  of  1716,  when  the  father  of  the 
young  man  who  now  commanded  the  popular  applause  had  fled 
from  Hs  camp,  after  issuing  proclamations,  and  fixing  the  date  of 
his  coronation.  *  The  grandson  of  James  II  had  a  far  less  formida- 
ble array  of  adherents  than  were  in  arms  for  the  same  cause  within 
the  memory  of  living  witnesses  of  his  father's  regal  pomp,  and  his 
nnheroic  retreat  But  the  bold  bearing,  the  cordial  trust,  of  this 
young  man,  won  him  some  supporters ;  yet  not  enough  to  make 
him  feel  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Highlands  would  attend  him 
In  the  Lowlands.  Still  he  went  on.  The  road  was  open  before 
him.  Two  important  men  joined  him — ^James  Drummond,  styled 
duke  of  Perth, t  and  lord  George  Murray.  Lord  George  had  seen 
something  of  war,  and  was  a  man  of  ability.  He  had  been  opposed 
in  1719  to  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  but  had  make  his  peace,  though 
he  was  not  trusted  or  employed.  When  he  joined  Charles  Edward 
his  qualifications  gave  hiifi  a  high  place  in  council,  and  in  military 
arrangements ;  but  he  did  not  speak  the  language  which  hereditary 
right  claims  as  its  absolute  due.  When  the  prmce  used  the  anti- 
quated tone  of  the  Stuarts  of  the  seventeenth  century,  lord  George 
Murray  pointed  out  its  unsuitableness  to  a  people  who  had  for- 
gotten to  recognize  such  high  pretensions  ;   and  he  was  coldly 

•  "Culloden  Paper*,"  p.  ai6. 

t  The  title  of  Duke  was  conferred  by  James  II.,  after  his  abdication,  upon  the  eari 
ol  Perth,  who  had  been  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland.    (See  vol.  v.  p.  87.) 
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looked  upon.  Suspicion  and  jealousy  soon  divided  the  rebel  camp 
into  factions.  But  whatever  were  the  dissensions,  the  great  prize 
of  the  capital  of  Scotland  was  to  be  attempted  to  be  won.  It  was 
won  without  much  difficulty. 

On  the  nth  of  September  the  little  army  marched  southward. 
They  crossed  the  Forth  at  the  fords  of  Frew,  about  eight  miles 
westward  of  Stirling.  The  passage  was  not  disputed  by  Colonel 
Gardiner's  dragoons,  who  retired  before  them.  At  Callender 
House,  near  Falkirk,  Charles  Edward  recteived  the  adhesion  of 
lord  Kilmarnock,  the  first  Lowland  man  of  r^k  who  joined  his 
banner.  He  went  on  to  Corstorphine^  within  four  miles  of  Edin- 
burgh, without  opposition.  There  was  division  in  the  municipal 
councils  of  the  Scottish  capital*  Provost  Stewart  acted  in  a  spirit 
of  corporate  rivalry  against  an  able  and  zealous  loyalist,  Georgs 
Drummond,  who- was  for  or^nlzing  a  vigorous  resistance.  Even 
if  the  civic  authorities  had  agreed  amongst  themselves,  they  had  to 
defend  old  walls  which  could  be  easily  clambered  over  or  brokea 
down;  and  all  the  force  which  could  be  n^ustered  was  not  n^ore 
than  eleven  hundred  men,  not  a  third  of  whom  were  4isciph'ned 
soldiers^  The  greater  number  were  rapidly  embodied  volunteers. 
On  Sunday,  the  1 5th,  the  citizens  were  called  to  apns  by  the 
alarming  toll  of  the  great  fire-bell.  The  volunteers  mustered :  but 
there  was  no  one  to  command  them.  They  manned  the,  town  walls 
on-  that  night  On  the  Monday,  the  dragoon^,  who,  with  the  town 
guard,  were  very  near  the  advancing  rebels  at  Colt  Bridge,  were 
seized  with  a  sudden  panic  as, their  picke,ts  fled  before  some 
mounted  Highlanders.  The  dragoons  disgracefully  ^lloped  away 
in  a  body;  and  the  Edinburgh  loyalists,  w^re  left  to  their  own 
wretched  means  of  defence.  A  message  was  brpught  to  the  city 
that  resistance  to  the  prince  would  be  followed  by.  military  execu- 
tion. The  magistrates  galled  a  meeting;  when  a,  formal  summons 
to  surrender,  containing  a  similar  threat,  was  read.  A  deputation 
was  now  sent  to  the  rebel  camp. to  o£Eer  terms  of  capitulation.  A 
messenger  had  meanwhile  arrived  with  the  news  that  general  Cope^ 
who  had  embarked  his  troops  at  Aberdeen^  was  in  sight  of  Dunbar, 
and  would  speedily  land  for  the- relief  of  Edinburgh.  The  deputa- 
tion returned  to  say  that  an  unconditional  surrender  was  demanded. 
A  second  deputation  was  sent  in  the  night  tp  entreat  for  delay. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  they  obtained  no  hearing.  These 
baffled  negotiators  returned  to  the  city  before  day-break  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th.  The  Canongate  having  been  opened  to  allow 
the  hackney  carriages  which  had  brought  back  the  deputation  to  go 
out  to  the  suburbs,  a  party  of  Highlanders^  \yhj>^K^[0^i|ed  in  am- 
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bush,  rushed  in.  The  volunteers  had  dispersed  when  they  saw 
the  disposition  of  the  authorities  to  surrender,  and  had  delivered 
up  their  arms,  which  were  sent  to  the  castle.  There  were  none  to 
dispute  the  possession  of  the  city  with  the  alert  mountaineers. 
The  other  gates  were  soon  opened.  "  The  Parliament  Close," 
says  an  eye-witness,  "  was  filled  ivith  rebels  before  five  in  the 
mornixig.  They  were  very  naked,  and  several  wanted  arms,  espe- 
cially firelocks.  Their  wea^ns,  which  were  unfit  for  ude*  were 
rubbed  up  by  the  armourers^  wbo  at  thia  time  gpot  constant  employ- 
ment They  set  about  providing  clothes,  shoes,  and  linen,  of 
which  they  were  in  great  want^  the  loost  part  having  nothing  but  a 
short  old  coat  of  coarse  ta^rtan,^  a  pair  of  hose  much  worn,  coming 
scarce  np  to  their  knees  j  their  j^alds  and  bonnets  in  the  -same 
condition."  ♦  Moving  by  the  south  of ,  the  city;,  far  out  oi  the  reach 
of  the  guns  of  the  castle,  Charks  Edward  entered  the  Palace  of 
Holyrood ;  and,  amidst  the  atitique  pom)»  of  heralds  and  poursui- 
vants,  king  James  VIII.  was  proclaimed  at.  the  High  Cross  of 
Edinburgh. 

Whilst  a  large  number  of  the  populace  of  Edinbui^h  huzzaed 
as  prince  Charles  rode  into  Holyrood^  and  the  declarations  were 
read  at  the  High  Ci>oss]  *V#hilst  a  number  of  ladies  in  the  win- 
dows strained  their  vcMces  with  acclamation,  and  their  arms  with 
waving  white  handkerchiefs ;  "  t  Cope  was  landing  at  Dunbar. 
On  t!ie  l8tb  he  had  -  completed  the  debarkation  of  his  troops 
artillery  and  stores ;  and  he  had  been  joined  by  the  panic-stricken 
dragoona,  who  had  run  awa^  at  Colthi  Bndge.  On  the  19th  Cope 
marched  towards  Edinburgh^  "This  little  army,"  says  Home, 
** made  a  great  show,  the  cavalry,  the  infantry,  thecanhod,  with  a 
long  train  of  baggage-carts^  extended  for  several  miles  along  the 
road."  Home  was  himself  with  that  army,  being,  most  probably, 
the  volunteer  whom  he  describes  as  giving  information  to  the 
English  general  of  the  numbers  and  condition  of  the  Highland 
forces,  as  be  had  observed  them  before  he  quitted  Edinburgh. 
He  estimated  them  at  about  two  thousand  men.  They  had  no 
artillery,  except  "one  small  iron  gvn  which  he  had  seen,  with- 
out a  carriage,  laying  upon  a  cart  drawn  by  a  little  Highland 
horse. '^'  About  fifteen  hundred  were  armed  with  firelocks  and 
swords ;  and  a  hundred  or  so  had  each  a  scythe  fastened  to  the 
shaft  of  a  pitchfprk.  The  volunteer  probably  underrated  the  num- 
ber of  the  rebel  forces ;  as  Cope  and  other  officers  overrated  them. 
In  the  same  way  Cope's  forces  were  overrated  by  those  opposed  to 

*  Andrew  Henderson.    "  History  of  the  Rebellion,  1745-'^^  , 

t  Home,  vol.  iii.  p.  73.  Digitized  by  V^jOOQIC 
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them.  The  most  trustworthy  accounts  make  the  Highlanders 
amount  to  less  than  three  thousand  men,  and  the  royal  troops  to 
somewhat  above  two  thousand.*  On  the  20th  Cope  had  reached 
the  village  of  Preston;  and  he  there  learnt  that  the  prince  had 
marched  from  Edinburgh  to  encoimter  him.  The  English  general 
resolved  to  rest  here,  and  wait  to  be  attacked.  He  had  a  strong 
position,  thus  described  by  De  Johnstone :  **  We  arrived  about  two 
o*dock  in  the  afternoon  within  musket-shot  of  the  enemy,  where 
we  halted  behind  an  eminence,  having  a  full  view  of  the  camp  of 
general  C<^,  the  position  of  which  was  chosen  with  a  good  deal 

of  skill The  general  had  on  his  right  two  enclosures, 

surrounded  by  stone-walls,  from  six  to  seven  feet  high,  between 
which  there  was  a  road  of  about  twenty  feet  broad,  leadfng  to  the 
village  of  Preston-Pans.  Before  him  was  another  enclosure,  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  ditch  filled  with  water,  and  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  broad,  which  served  as  a  ditch  to  the  marshy  ground.  On 
his  left  was  a  marsh,  which  terminated  in  a  deep  pond  ;  and  behind 
him  was  the  sea."  The  Highlanders  saw  the  difficulty  of  getting 
through  the  morass,  so  as  to  attack  their  enemy  in  front  During 
the  evening  various  movements  were  made  in  each  army,  but  Cope 
clung  to  the  supposed  advantage  of  his  position ;  although  doubts 
had  arisen  whether  it  was  prudent  for  his  troops  thus  to  be  shut 
up,  whilst  the  rebels  could  move  'freely  about,  watching  for  any  op- 
portune advantage.  The  night  came  on,  dark  and  cold.  Pickets 
of  the  royal  army  kept  guard  along  the  niorass.  Fires  were  lighted. 
The  baggage  was  sent  to  the  rear.  All  seemed  safe  against  a  sur- 
prise. It  had  been  determined  by  Charles,  with  the  advice  of  a 
council  of  war,  to  attack  at  break  of  day,  from  a  ground  below  the 
east  of  Tranent;  and  his  little  army  had  been  moved  into  this  po- 
sition. The  Highlanders  were  sleeping,  wrapped  in  their  plaids.* 
The  prince,  lord  George  Mutiny,  and  other  chiefs  were  lying  down 
in  a  field  of  peas.  A  proprietor,  named  Anderson,  was  brought  to 
lord  George  Murray,  to  tell  him  that  he  knew  a  far  more  practicable 
way  through  the  morass  than  their  present  position  offered.  He 
had  often  crossed  it  when  hunting,  and  he  would  himself  lead  tie 
way.  Another  council  was  held ;  and  Anderson's  plan  was  ad<^t^ 
ed.  In  the  silence  of  the  dark  morning  the  Highlanders  began  to 
move.  As  the  day  brokcf  a  frosty  mist  concealed  their  advance. 
The  mot'ass  was  successfully  crossed,  though  some  men  sank  deep 
in  the  boggy  ground.  The  column  marched  northward  towards 
the  sea ;  and  then  formed  in  a  line.  Between  the  two  armies  was 
a  broad  corn-field,  the  harvest  having  just  been  got  in.     Over  the 

•  See  Note  to  Clievalier  dc  Johnstone's  Memoirs.  P»39t^t^tt^ 
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thick  stubble  rushed  the  Highlanders.  The  sun  rose ;  the  mist 
dispersed;  the  disciplined  troops,  horse  and  foot,  stood  before 
these  wild  and  ill  armed  men,  in  their  firm  ranks  ;  their  arms  glit- 
tering in  the  morning  ray ;  their  cannon  threatening  a  swift  destruc- 
tion. Some  of  the  rebel  officers  afterwards  acknowledged  that 
when  they  looked  upon  this  array  they  expected  the  Highland 
army  to  be  swept  away  in  a  moment*  The  Highlanders  rushed 
on.  They  fired ;  cast  away  their  muskets ;  and  threw  themselves 
on  the  astonished  line,  "  with  a  swiftness  not  to  be  conceived,"  as 
one  of  the  English  colonels  described  in  evidence.  According  to 
De  Johnstone's  account  the  Highlanders  had  been  instructed  to 
cut  at  the  noses  of  the  horses,  and  thus  threw  the  cavalry  into  con- 
fusion. The  cannon  which  Cope  had  landed  was  of  little  use,  for 
he  had  only  one  artilleryman ;  and  sailors  who  were  placed  to  work 
the  guns  immediately  abandoned  them  at  the  rush  of  the  High- 
landers. Neither  horse  or  foot  could  stand  up  against  these  strange 
and  terrible  foes.  "  None  of  the  soldiers,"  says  Home,  **  attempted 
to  load  their  pieces  again,  and  not  one  bayonet  was  stained  with 
blood."  Then  conunenced  a  slaughter  of  which  modern  warfare 
has  few  parallels.  The  road  between  the  two  enclosures  was  stop- 
ped up  by  the  fugitives.     "  The  strength  of  the  enemy's  camp," 

says  De  Johnstone,  "  became  their  destruction The  field 

of  batde  presented  a  spectacle  of  horror,  being  covered  with  heads, 
legs  and  arms,  and  mutilated  bodies ;  for  the  killed  all  fell  by  the 
sword."  The  king's  officers,  with  one  exception,  seem  to  have 
abandoned  their  men  to  this  terrible  slaughter,  with  very  feeble 
attempts  to  rally  them— with  no  disposition,  certainly,  to  die  w!th 
them.  The  one  signal  exception  to  the  shame  of  commanders  who 
were  the  first  to  carry  the  news  of  their  own  defeat,t  was  colonel 
Gardiner.  Dr.  Doddridge  has  told  how  this  brave  and  pious  man 
fell,  close  to  the  door  of  his  own  mansion.  He  had  been  wounded 
in  the  breast  and  in  the  thigh.  He  had  tried,  in  vain,  to  rally  his 
panic-stricken  troop,  who  at  last  made  a  precipitate  flight,  Delib- 
erating what  his  duty  next  required  of  him,  "  he  saw  a  party  of  the 
foot,  who  were  then  bravely  fighting  near  him,  and  whom  he  was 
ordered  to  support,  had  no  officer  to  head  them ;  upon  which  he 
said  eagerly,  in  the  hearing  of  the  person  from  whom  I  had  this 
account  from,  *  These  brave  fellows  will  be  cut  to  pieces  for  want 
of  a  commander,'  or  words  to  that  effect ;  which,  while  he  was 
speaking,  he  rode  up  to  them,  and  cried  out,  '  Fire  on,  my  lads,  and 

•  X'.te  to  Home,  vol.  iii.  p.  92 

t  A  ju5t  sarcasm  to  this  effect  was  addressed  by  lord  Mark  Kerr  to  briv^dier  Wati|^ 
»d  colonel  Laseelles ;  according  to  iom«  accounts  addressed  to  Cope  himsellp  OO^  HC 
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fear  nothing.*  But  just  as  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth,  2. 
Highlander  advanced  towards  him  with  a  scythe  fastened  to  a  long 
pole,  with  which  he  gave  him  so  dreadful  a  wound  on  his  right  arm, 
that  his  sword  dropped  out  of  his  hand ;  and  at  the  same  time  sev- 
eral others  coming  about  him  while  he  was  thus  dreadfully  entan- 
gled with  that  cruel  weapon,  he  was  dragged  of  from  liis  horse. 
The  moment  he  fell,  another  Highlander  gave  him  a  stroke  either 
with  a  broad-sword  or  a  Lochaber-axe  (for  my  informant  could  not 
exactly  distinguish)  on  the  hinder  part  of  his  head,  which  was  the 
mortal  blow.  All  that  his  faithful  attendant  saw  further  at  this 
time  was,  that  as  his  hat  was  falling  off,  he  took  it  in  his  left  hand 
and  waved  it  as  a  signal  for  him  to  retreat,  and  added,  what  were 
the  last  words  he  ever  heard  him  speak,  *  Take  care  of  yourself ; ' 
upon  which  the  servant  retired." 

The  prince,  as  related  by  Home,  "  remained  on  the  field  of 
battle  till  midnight,  giving  orders  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  of 
both  parties."  We  may  add  a  characteristic  passage  from  a  Manu- 
script Journal  of  a  Scottish  chaplain  in  the  Highland  army  : 
"  Then  I  rode  straight  into  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  after  meeting 
Invemahyle  and  his  men  in  the  pursuit,  I  made  up  to  the  prince, 
and  wished  him  joy  of  the  glorious  victory !  To  which  he  was 
pleased  to  reply,  with  a  smile,  *  Sir,  the  Highlanders  have  done  it 
all.'  After  the  wounded  of  both  sides  and  the  prisoners  were 
taken  care  of,  there  was  a  table  spread  for  his  Royal  Highness  on 
the  field  of  battle,  at  Cope's  cannons ;  and  he  did  me  the  honour 
to  bid  me  say  grace,  to  which  he  rose,  and  stood  very  gravely.'*  * 
This  triumph  was  called  by  the  rebels  the  victory  of  Gladsmuir — 
a  place  about  a  mile  from  Preston-Pans — there  being  an  old  pre- 
diction **  On  Gladsmuir  shall  the  battle  be." 

Charles  Edward  slept  on  the  night  of  the  battle  at  Pinkie 
House ;  and  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
with  exulting  followers  but  with  a  diminished  army.  The  booty  of 
the  field  of  Preston  was  too  great  to  allow  the  Highlanders  to 
believe  that  there  was  any  duty  more  urgent  than  to  return  to  their 
homes  in  triumph  with  their  spoil,  provided  they  could  escape 
from  the  control  of  their  leaders.  They  found  serviceable  zrm% 
and  good  clothes  ;  money,  whose  value  they  comprehended,  and 
watches,  whose  use  they  could  not  readily  understand.  But  th*? 
victory  which  had  been  gained  inspired  such  confidence  in  waver. 

•  This  MS.  Journal,  in  the  possession  of  the  author  of  the  "  Popular  History,"  'v-?^ 
contributed  by  him  to  the '*  London  Magazine*' of  Scpteitiber,  iSaS.  It  appears  itc  • 
dentally  in  the  narrative  that  the  chaplain's  name  was  Mac  Tachlan,  and  that  his  hooM 
was  at  St.  Cowan's. 
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ing  chiefs  and  hesitating  lairds,  that,  during  the  time  of  the  prince's 
sojourn  in  Edinburgh,  nearly  six  weeks,  he  was  enabled,  in  spite  of 
large  desertions,  to  muster  double  the  number  of  men  that  he  had 
been  able  to  opiX)se  to  general  Cope.  Duncan  Forbes  describes 
the  effect  produced  by  the  possession  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  battle 
of  Preston :  "  All  Jacobites,  how  prudent  soever,  became  mad  ; 
all  doubtful  people  became  Jacobites  ;  and  all  bankrupts  became 
heroes,  and  talked  nothing  but  hereditary  rights  and  victory. 
What  was  more  grievous  to  men  of  gallantry,  and  if  you  will  believe 
me  much  more  mischievous  to  the  public,  all  the  fine  ladies,  ex* 
cept  one  or  two,  became  passionately  fond  of  the  young  adventurer, 
and  used  all  their  arts  and  industry  for  him  in  the  most  intem- 
perate manner."  *  From  the  22nd  of  September  to  the  31st  of 
October,  Edinburgh  was  unwontedly  gay  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
young  prince's  successes.  There  was  some  terror  when  the  gover- 
nor of  the  castle,  general  Guest,  threatened  to  bombard  the  city  if 
the  blockade  which  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  garrison  were  not 
removed.  Charles  was  indignant  at  what  he  called  the  barbarity 
of  the  governor  ;  although  he  listened  to  the  prayer  of  the  magis- 
trates that  he  would  not  persevere  in  exposing  them  to  this  peril. 
General  Guest  was  also  induced  to  suspend  his  resolve  till  orders 
had  been  received  from  London.  There  was  a  sort  of  armistice, 
which  the  Highlanders  broke  by  firing  upon  men  who  were  carry- 
ing provisions  up  the  Castle-hill.  The  governor  retaliated ;  and 
swept  the  streets  with  his  artillery  loaded  with  small  shot.  The 
prince  then  yielded  to  the  terror  of  the  citizens,  and  revoked  the 
order  "  which  made  it  death  to  carry  provisions  to  the  castle." 

The  intention  of  Charles  Edward  to  cross  the  Border  was 
formed  immediately  after  the  victory  of  the  21st  of  September. 
He  gave  authority  to  a  person  named  Hickson  to  repair  forthwith 
to  England,  to  notify  to  his  friends  the  great  success  he  had  met 
with  ;  and  "  to  let  them  know  that  it  is  my  full  intention  in  a  few 
days,  to  move  towards  them."  f  Hickson  was  apprehended  at 
Newcastle  ;  and  attempted  to  destroy  himself. 

We  shall  have  to  direct  our  view  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Eng- 
land,— to  the  movements  of  the  administration,  the  opinions  of  the 
parlinment.  and  the  temper  of  the  people,— under  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  which  had  placed  the  capital  of  Scotland  in  the 
possession  of  the  Jacobites,  and  which  rendered  an  invasion  of  the 
south  a  very  imminent  danger.  In  the  illusions  of  the  romance  of 
the  Forty-five,  or  in  sympathies  with  a  faded  Toryism,  writers, 
otherwise  judicious  and  impartial,  have  taken  little  trouble  to  ex- 
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amine  the  real  difficulties  of  an  attempt,  in  the  middle  of  the  eight 
centh  century,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  In  entering 
npon  such  an  examination,  we  demur  to  the  conclusion  of  one  ex- 
cellent historian,  who  expresses  his  belief,  that  if,  after  the  battle 
of  Preston  Charles  could  have  pushed  on  with  two  or  three  thou- 
sand men,  "he  might  have  reached  the  capital  with  but  little 
opposition,  and  succeeded  in  at  least  a  temporary  restoration."  ♦ 
He  says  "  the  spirit  of  the  people  in  no  degree  responded  to  the 
efforts  of  the  government ;  they  remained  cold  lookers-on,  not 
indeed  apparently  favouring  the  rebellion,  but  as  little  disposed  to 
strive  against  it."  f  The  popular  feeling  is  described  as,  first 
apathy,  and  then  terror.  In  our  view,  the  public  spirit  of  the 
people  of  England,  in  the  crisis  of  1 745,  is  not  to  be  estimated  by 
the  alarm  of  timid  ministei*s,  or  the  indifference  of  fashionable 
trifiers.  Pelham  was  not  so  apprehensive  of  the  strength  or  zeal 
of  the  enemy,  as  fearful  of  the  inability  or  languidness  of  friends. 
Some  politicians  went  further.  England,  Fox  thought,  would  be 
for  the  first  comer— the  English  and  Dutch  battalions  from  Flan- 
ders, or  the  French  and  Spaniards.  Horace  Walpole  was  alterna- 
ting between  selfish  fears  and  affected  nonchalance.  On  the  6th 
of  September  he  looks  upon  Scotland  as  gone.  On  the  13th  he 
does  not  despair,  yet  expects  nothing  but  bad.  On  the  20th  his 
apprehensions  are  not  nearly  so  strong  as  they  were.  On  the  27th, 
when  the  news  of  Preston  battle  has  arrived,  he  has  so  trained 
himself  to  expect  this  ruin,  that  he  sees  it  approach  without  any 
emotion.  This  is  the  ordinary  mode  in  which  the  exclusive  world 
looks  at  great  public  events  that  affect  a  nation.  On  the  4th  of 
October  the  smart  letter-writer  discovers  that  there  is  a  community, 
who  are  not  about  to  be  conquered  by  "  banditti,"  as  he  had  termed 
the  Highlanders.  "  A  wonderful  spirit  is  arisen  in  all  counties, 
and  among  all  sorts  of  people."  The  merchants  of  London,  he 
says,  have  undertaken  to  support  public  credit ;  noblemen  are 
raising  regiments  ;  the  archbishop  of  York  has  set  an  example 
that  would  rouse  the  most  indifferent.  He  then,  as  was  his  wont, 
shuts  up  his  hopes  and  his  fears  in  matter  for  a  laugh.  *f  As  an 
instance  of  more  spirit  and  wit  than  there  is  in  all  Scotland,"  he 
quotes  an  address  "  To  all  jolly  Butchers, — My  bold  hearts,  the 
Papists  eat  no  meat  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  Saturdays,  nor 
during  Lent."  J 
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Charles  Edward  adopted  the  Highland  costume  as  one  of  the  means  of  acquiring  the 
affection  of  the  mountaineers.  In  ttiis  costume  we  do  not  recognize  the  picturesque  garb 
which  is  usually  associated  with  the  person  of  the  Highlander ;  the  garb  which  Scottish 
gentlemen  delight  to  wear  on  their  high  festivals,  and  which  the  household-god  of  the  snuff- 
sliop  once  made  fami  iir  to  the  eyes  of  the  Londoners.  Prince  Charles  Edward  is  painted 
as  wearing  the  iruis,  the  breeches  and  stockings  in  one  piece,  or  hose  pantaloon  ;  and  not 
as  wearing  the  kilt  or  pkilibtg.,  with  the  knee  and  part  of  the  leg  uncovered.  Witlwut 
entering  into  any  examination  of  the  disputed  question  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  reputed 
Highland  costume,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  show  what  the  ordinary  costume  really  was, 
as  described  by  a  traveller  in  Scotland  at  a  period  between  the  Rebellions  of  171$  and 

«745  =  *—     . 

**  The  H^hland  dress  consists  of  a  bonnet  made  of  thrum  without  a  brim,  a  short  coat, 
a  waistcoat  longer  by  five  on  six  inches,  short  stockings,  and  broguts  or  pumps  without 
heels.  By  the  way,  they  cut  holes  in  their  brogmet^  though  new  made,  to  let  out  the  water 
when  they  have  far  to  go  and  rivers  to  pass ;  and  this  they  do  to  preserve  their  feet  from 
galling. 

**  Few  besides  gentlemen  wear  the  irowze  [truis],  that  is,  the  breeches  and  atoddngs 
all  of  one  piece  and  drawn  on  together ;  over  this  habit  tliey  wear  a  plaid,  which  is  usually 
&ree  yards  long  and  two  breaths  wide,  and  the  whole  garb  is  made  of  chequered  tartan 
or  plaiding ;  thi:^  with  the  sword  and  pistol,  is  called  a  full  dress,  and  to  a  welUpropoi^ 
taoned  man  witli  any  tolerable  air,  it  makes  an  agreeable  figure ;  but  this  you  have  seen  in 
London,  and  it  is  chiefly  their  mode  of  dressing  when  they  are  in  the  Lowlands,  or  when 
they  make  a  neighbouring  visit,  or  go  anywhere  on  horseback ;  but  when  those  among 
them  who  travel  on  foot,  and  have  not  attendants  to  carry  them  over  the  water,  they  vary 
it  with  the  qntli  [kilt],  which  is  a  manner  I  am  about  to  describe. 

'*  The  common  habit  of  the  ordinary  Highlanders  is  far  from  being  acceptable  to  the 
eye ;  with  them  a  small  part  of  the  plaid,  which  is  not  so  large  as  the  former,  is  set  in  folds 
and  girt  round  the  waist  to  make  of  it  a  short  petticoat  that  reaches  half-way  ddwn  the 
thigh,  and  the  rest  is  brought  over  the  shoulders,  and  then  listened  beiore,  below  the 
neck,  often  with  a  fork,  and  sometimes  with  a  bodkin,  or  sharpened  inece  of  stick,  so 
that  they  make  [wetty  near  the  appearance  of  the  poor  women  in  London  when  they 
bring  their  gowns  over  their  heads  to  shelter  them  from  the  rain.  In  this  way  of  wearing 
the  plaid,  they  have  sometimes  nothing  else  to  cover  them,  and  are  often  barefoot ;  but 
some  I  have  seen  shod  with  a  kind  of  pumps  made  out  of  a  raw  cow-hide  with  the  hair  turned 
outward,  which  being  ill-made,  the  wearer's  feet  looked  something  like  those  of  a  roi%h« 
footed  hen  or  pigeon  :  these  are  called  quarranisy  and  are  not  only  offensive  to  the  sight 
but  intolerable  to  the  smell  of  those  who  are  near  them.  The  stocking  rises  no  higho-  than 
the  thick  of  the  calf,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  thigh  to  the  middle  of  the  leg  is  a  naked 
^lace,  which  being  exposed  to  all  weathers,  becomes  tanned  and  f  redded.  This  dress  is 
called  the  qusit.^* 

The  kih, — as  a  part  of  the  dress  separate  from  the  plaid,  "  set  in  folds  and  girt  round 
the  waist,  to  make  of  it  a  short  petticoat  that  reaches  half-way  down  the  thigh,'* — is  held 
to  liave  been  an  innovation  occurring  between  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  17^.  It  is  as- 
cribed to  the  genius  of  an  army  tailor  attached  to  the  troops  of  General  Wade,  who  saw 
the  inconvenience  of  the  old  cumbrous  arrangemeot«  Thus  the  Highland  costume,  "in 
its  more  complete  shape,  has  every  appearance  of  being  essentially  modem. *'t    The  dif- 

•  •*  Letters  from  s  Gentleman  hi  the  Nortii  of  SootiMid  to  his  friend  in  London/*  1754,  voL  ii.  fw 
U3.  These  IcttcrB,  written  from  ITSft  to  ItSS,  by  •«  engiaecr  e<  tile  name  of  — —  Burt*  an  eoaei 
■only  qnot«l«  "Burt|.L*tte«.-  Di  iti.^d  by  ^OU^  K^ 
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forcuce  of  colours  in  the  Tartan,  as  distinguishing  various  danS|  is  also  held  to  be  of  c 
paratively  modem  origin. 

"  Various  reasons,**  says  the  author  of  the  "  Letters,"  are  given  both  for  and  j 
the  Highland  dress.  It  is  urged  against  it,  that  it  distinguishes  the  natives  as  a  body  ol 
people  distinct  and  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  thereby  is 
one  cause  of  their  narrow  adherence  among  themselves  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest  ol 
the  kingdom  ;  but  the  part  of  the  habit  chiefly  objected  to  is  the  plaid  (or  mantle),  which, 
tbey  say,  is  calculated  for  the  encouragement  of  an  idle  life  in  Ijring  about  upon  the  heath 
in  the  day-time,  instead  of  following  some  lawful  employment ;  that  it  serves  to  cover 
them  m  the  night  when  they  lie  in  wait  among  the  mountains  to  commit  their  robberies 
and  other  depredations,  and  is  composed  of  such  colours  as  altogether  in  the  mass  so 
nearly  resemble  the  heath  ou  which  they  lie,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  it 
till  one  is  so  near  them  as  to  be  within  their  power,  if  they  have  any  evil  intention* 

"  On  Uie  other  hand  it  is  alleged  ;  the  dress  is  most  convenient  to  those  who,  with  no 
ill  design,  are  obliged  to  travel  from  one  part  to  another  upon  their  lawful  occasions,  viz. : 
That  they  would  not  be  so  free  to  skip  over  the  rocks  and  bogs  with  breeches,  as  they  are 
in  the  shortipetticoat.  That  it  would  be  greatly  incommodious,  to  those  n^io  are  frequently 
to  wade  through  waters,  to  wear  breeches,  which  must  be  taken  o£F  upon  every  such  occur- 
rence, or  would  not  only  gall  the  wearer,  but  render  it  very  unhealthf  ul  and  dangerous  to 
their  limbs  to  be  constantly  wet  in  that  part  of  the  body,  especially  in  winter-time,  when 
they  might  be  frozen.  And  with  respect  to  the  plaid,  in  particular,  the  distance  between 
one  place  of  shelter  and  another  are  often  too  great  to  be  reached  before  night  comes  on, 
and  being  intercepted  by  sudden  floods,  or  hindered  by  other  impediments,  they  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  lie  all  night  in  the  hills,  in  which  case  they  must  perish  were  it  not  for 
die  coveriiq^  they  carry  with  them." 

The  preceding  is  an  intell^ble  description,  which  may  enable  us  to  form  a  truer  con- 
ception of  the  Highland  army  than  we  may  derive  from  romances  or  melodrantas.  In  the 
Act  of  Parliament  of  1747,  by  which,  "the  clothes  commonly  called  Highland  clothes," 
are  forbidden  to  be  worn  except  by  officers  and  soldiers ;  these  clothes  are  described  as 
**  the  plaid,  philibeg  or  little  kilt,  trouze,  shoulder-belts ;  "  and  it  is  enacted,  **  that  no  taurtan 
or  parti-coloured  plaid  should  be  used  for  great  coats  or  upper  coats."  In  the  **  Humphrey 
Clinker  "  of  Smollett,  which  embodies  his  remarks  on  his  native  country  in  1766,  we  may 
trace  the  operation  of  this  statute,  which  had  for  its  object  the  amalgamation  of  High- 
landers and  Lowlamders :  **  It  must  be  observed  that  the  poor  Highlanders  are  now  seen 
to  disadvantage.  They  have  been  not  only  disarmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  also  de- 
prived of  their  ancient  garb,  which  was  both  graceful  and  convenient ;  and,  what  is  a 
greater  hardship  still,  they  are  compelled  to  wear  breeches — a  restraint  which  they  cannot 
bear  with  any  degree  of  |)atience  ;  indeed,  the  majority  wear  them,  not  in  their  proper 
place,  but  on  poles  or  long  staves  over  their  shoulders ;  they  are  even  debarred  the  use  of 
tlieir  striped  stuff,  called  Tartan,  which  was  their  own  manufacture,  prized  by  tltem  above 
all  the  velvet,  brocades,  and  tissues  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  now  lounge  along  in  loose 
great  coats  of  coarse  russet,  equally  mean  and  cumbersome,  and  betray  manifest  marks  of 
dejection .  Cert^n  it  is,  the  government  could  not  have  taken  a  more  effectual  method  to 
break  their  national  spirit."  These  "  breeches  "  were  certainly  not  the  "  trouze  "  of  the 
Highland  gentlemen.  *'  The  '  breeks '  attempted  to  be  forced  upon  the  nether  limbs  of  the 
brawny  Highlanders  were  the  Lowland  and  English  knee-breeches  of  George  the  Second's 
rei^,  with  all  the  buttons  and  buckles  thereunto  belonging."  *  The  author  of  the  inter- 
esting Letters  which  we  have  quoted  gives  an  example  to  show  that  the  whole  people 
were  •*  fond  and  tenacious  of  their  Highland  clothing  "  before  the  eventful  period  which 
was  to  produce  such  changes  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  in  greater  affairs :  **  Being,  in  a  wet 
season,  upon  one  of  my  i>eregrinations,  accompanied  by  a  Highland  gentleman,  who  was 
one  ot  the  clan  throush  which  I  was  passing,  I  observed  the  women  to  be  in  great  anger 
with  him  about  something  that  I  did  not  understand.  At  length,  I  asked  him  wherein  he 
had  offended  them  ?  Upon  this  question  he  laughed,  and  told  me  hb  great  coat  was  the 
caune  of  their  wrath,  and  that  their  reproadt  was,  that  he  could  not  be  contented  with  the 
garb  of  hin  ancestors  but  was  degenerated  into  a  Lowlander,  and  condescended  to  follow 
thdr  unmanly  fashions."  ♦  ^  ^OU^  It: 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Meeting  of  the  British  Parliament.— New  regiments  to  be  raised  by  Peers.— Divided 
counsels  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  Parliament.— The  insurgent  army  crosses  the  Border. 
— Siege  of  Carlisle.— Sute  of  Public  Intelligence.— The  continued  march  into  Eng- 
land.— Manchester  recruits. — Roman  Catholic  families  in  Manchester. — The  rebel 
army  reaches  Derby.— The  duke  of  Cumberland's  army  dose  at  hand.  The  retreat 
of  the  rebels  resolved  upon.— Public  feeling  in  London. — ^The  populace.-^Tlie  com* 
mercial  and  moneyed  dasses. — Suspicions  attached  to  Scotsmen  in  London.— Andrew 
Drummond,  the  banker,— Proceedings  against  Popish  jMiests. 

The  king  returned  from  Hanover  on  the  31st  of  August.  The 
Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  1 7th  of  October.  On 
the  9th  of  October,  "  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  Regent  of  Scot- 
land, England,  France,  and  Ireland,"  issued  his  proclamation  from 
his  palace  of  Holyrood  House,  warning  all  his  subjects,  peers  or 
commoners,  to  pay  no  obedience  to  this  summons  of  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  and  threatening  that  if  any  peers  or  commoners  of 
Scotland  should  presume  to  sit  or  vote  in  such  Parliament,  they 
should  be  proceeded  against  as  rebels  and  traitors.  Neverthe- 
less, in  spite  of  this  doughty  manifesto,  the  Parliament  did  meet 
at  Westminster  on  the  17th  of  October,  although  some  few  Scot- 
tish peers  did  keep  away.  The  king  expressed  his  surprise  that 
any  of  his  Protestant  subjects  should  have  been  concerned  in 
this  rebellion ;  for  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  reign  he 
had  made  the  laws  of  the  land  the  rule  of  his  government  and 
the  preservation  of  the  constitution  in  church  and  state,  and  the 
rights  of  his  people,  the  main  end  and  aim  of  all  his  actions. 
Whatever  had  been  the  defects  of  the  government  of  the  two 
Georges,  the  laws  of  the  land  had  not  been  violated ;  the  constitu- 
tion under  which  they  reigned  had  been  upheld.  The  freedom  of 
speech  which  was  heard  in  both  Houses,  at  this  crisis  of  danger, 
is  the  best  proof  that  no  arbitrary  power  had  deadened  the  old  spirit 
which  ejected  the  Stuarts ;  that  the  corruption,  by  which  sir  Robert 
Walpole  had  believed  that  the  intrigues  of  the  Jacobites  could  only 
be  effectually  resisted,  had  not  created  a  Parliament  of  slaves  and 
sycophants.  In  the  Lords  the  earl  of  Westmoreland  proclaimed 
that  ^^the  people  suspect  that  both  Houses  are  under  a  corrupt 
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dependency  upon  the  Crown."*  In  the  Commons,  major  Sclwyn 
denounced  the  system  of  continually  interposing  in  continental 
affairs :  "  We  have  been  doing  little  else  for  above  twenty  years, 
than  pulling  down  with  one  hand,  and  setting  up  again  with 
the  other ;  so  that  a  drum  was  never  to  beat  in  Germany,  but 
we,  knight-errant  like,  thought  we  must  have  recourse  to  arms."t 
The  Opi>osition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  even  at  this  time  of 
public  alarm,  supported  an  amendment  to  the  address  as  boldly 
conceived  as  in  the  previous  days  of  domestic  security:  "  In  order 
to  the  firmer  establishment  of  his  majesty's  throne  on  the  solid 
and  truly  glorious  basis  of  his  people's  a£Eections,  it  shall  be  our 
zealous  and  speedy  care  to  frame  such  bills  as,  if  passed  into  laws, 
may  prove  most  effectual  for  securing  to  his  majesty's  faithful  sub- 
jects the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  their  undoubted  right  to  be  freely 
and  fairly  represented  in  Parliament,  frequently  chosen,  and  ex- 
empted from  undue  influence  of  any  kind. "J  Lyttelton  and  Pitt,  who 
had  bearded  Walpole  in  the  height  of  his  power,  and  had  exercised 
all  their  oratory  to  drive  Carteret  from  office,  now  spoke  against  the 
amendment,  Pitt»was  indeed  looking  for  place,  from  which  the  per- 
sonal dislike  of  the  king  alone  excluded  him ;  but  it  was  something 
far  nobler  than  courtly  subserviency  which  prompted  him  at  this  junc- 
ture to  postpone  every  other  consideration  to  the  great  question  of 
the  defence  of  his  country;  for  he  knew  that  the  stability  of  the 
throne  was  undoubtedly  the  firmest  foundation  for  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  In  his  speech  on  this  occasion  Pitt  said  that  he  had 
always  been  a  friend  to  everything  that  could  reasonably  be  offered 
to  secure  the  independence  of  Parliament ;  that,  because  he  was  a 
real  friend  to  every  regulation  that  might  appear  likely  to  be  ef- 
fectual for  preventing  the  fatal  effects  of  corruption,  he  would 
never  propose  or  advise  the  introduction  of  any  such  regulation 
into  the  House  but  at  a  proper  season.  Was  this  a  proper  season  ? 
"  Whilst  the  nation  is  engaged  in  a  most  dangerous  and  expensive 
foreign  war,  a  -ebellion  breaks  out  at  home.  Those  rebels  have 
already  gained  a  victory  over  the  king's  troops,  which  has  made 
them  almost  wholly  masters  of  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
We  are  under  daily  apprehensions,  both  of  an  irruption,  and  a 
foreign  invasion,  being  made  upon  the  other ;  and  that  invasion 
would,  certainly,  be  attended  with  an  insurrection.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, shall  we  amuse  ourselves  with  contriving  methods  to 
prevent  the  effects  of  corruption  ?  Shall  we  spend  our  time  in 
projects  for  guarding  our  liberties  against  corruption,  when  they 
are  in  such  immediate  danger  of  being  trampled  under  foot  by 
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force  of  arms  ?  Would  not  this  be  like  a  man's  sitting  down  to 
think  of  ways  and  means  for  preventing  his  being  cheated  by  his 
servants,  at  the  very  time  that  thieves  were  breaking  into  his 
house  ?  "  *  This  was  the  language  of  a  statesman.  The  amend- 
ment was  negatived.  On  the  28th  of  October,  a  motion  was  made 
for  a  committee  "  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  progress  of  the 
Rebellion  in  Scotland."  The  supineness  of  the  ministry  was  de* 
fended  on  the  ground  "  that  they  could  not  have  supposed  that  a 
few  Scotch  Highlanders  would  be  so  mad  as  to  take  it  into  their 
heads  that  without  any  foreign  assistance  they  could  conquer  the 
whole  island  of  Great  Britain  "f     The  motion  was  negatived. 

When  Charles  Edward  was  marching  southward,  party-jealousies 
and  court-intrigues  took  a  shape  essentially  characteristic  of  a  pe- 
riod when  most  public  men  thought  their  own  petty  interests  and  ri- 
valries of  far  more  importance  than  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Fifteen 
peers  had  offered  to  raise  regiments.  The  offer  was  accepted  by 
the  government  Had  the  lords  "  paid  them  too,  the  service  had 
been  noble,"  writes  Horace  Walpole.  The  king  was  to  pay  them ; 
and  their  colonels,  it  was  alleged,  named  none  but  their  own  rela- 
tions and  dependents  for  the  officers.  Walpole  insinuates  that 
some  of  these  peers  took  the  pay  but  did  not  raise  the  men  ;  and 
he  distinctly  says  that  not  six  regiments  were  raised,  and  not  four 
employed.  The  duke  of  Bedford,  he  admits,  actually  raised,  and 
served  with,  his  regiment.  "  The  fourteen  promised  regiments," 
says  lord  Mahon.  "  all  vanished  to  air  or  dwindled  to  jobs."  There 
IS  no  authority  for  this  sweeping  statement  even  in  the  sarcasms  of 
Horace  Walpole.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  public  spirit  of 
the  aristocracy  was  not  very  great  or  very  universal.  Andrew 
Mitchell  describes  in  a  letter  to  Duncan  Forbes  this  affair  of  the 
new  regiments  with  a  bitter  irony :  "It  is  certain  that  no  job  was 
intended  by  those  who  made  the  first  proposal,  but  your  lordship 
knows  this  country  too  well  to  believe  that  in  the  time  of  public 
danger  any  man  would  attend  to  his  own  private  advantage."  t  On 
the  4th  of  November,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  Commons,  for 
an  address  to  beseech  his  majesty,  "  that  the  officers  in  the  new 
regiments,  now  raising,  or  already  raised,  may  not  be  allowed  any 
rank  from  their  commissions  after  these  regiments  are  broke." 
This  address  was  rejected  only  by  a  small  majority.  The  king  was 
against  the  officers  taking  rank,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  refuse  it. 
Courtiers,  patriots,  and  Jacobites  supported  the  address,  which  if 
carried  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  scheme  for  raising  those  regi- 
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meats.  Pitt  took  a  part  which  may  lead  us  not  wholly  to  believe 
the  calumnies  of  Walpole;  a  part  best  calculated  to  make  anyself- 
ish  grandee  ashamed  of  his  baseness,  if  any  portion  of  these  cal- 
umnies were  true.  The  noble  peers,  he  said,  who  had  undertaken 
to  raise  these  regiments,  "  have  stood  like  men  of  fortitude  and 
integrity  in  the  gap  at  which  war  and  confusion  were  breaking  in 
upon  us,  and  have  by  their  influence  and  example  raised  the  same 
spirit  in  others,  who,  had  they  not  been  thus  animated  to  resistance 
and  resolution,  would  inevitably  have  sunk  under  their  fears,  and 
suffered  all  the  calamities  of  an  invasion  without  daring  to  attempt 
the  means  of  opposing  or  preventing  them."  *  The  officers,  he 
said,  who  are  to  be  employed  under  them,  are  men  whose  fortunes 
and  whose  merit  raise  them  to  distinction  in  their  own  counties — 
men  who  voluntarily  serve  their  country  from  their  zeal  for  its 
security.  The  suspicions  of  the  integrity  of  the  highest  in  rank, 
and  the  differences  of  opinion  in  statesmen  professing  the  same 
principles,  which  these  discussions  exhibited,  were  not  favourable 
to  the  belief  that  the  prayer  would  be  realized  which  the  arclihishop 
of  York  so  fervently  put  up  at  the  commencement  of  the  Rebellion : 
**  May  the  great  God  of  battles  stretch  out  his  all  powerful  hand  to 
defend  us  ;  inspire  an  union  of  hearts  and  hands  among  all  ranks 
of  people  ;  a  clear  wisdom  into  the  councils  of  his  majesty ;  and  a 
steady  courage  and  resolution  into  the  hearts  of  his  generals." 
The  want  of  concert  amongst  the  Whigs  in  Parliament,,and  the  ab- 
sence of  cordiality  amongst  the  advisers  of  the  king,  are  described 
in  the  letter  of  Andrew  Mitchell  just  quoted  :  "  .\ffairs  in  the  House 
of  Commons  are  not  now  carried  on  in  the  manner  they  were  when 
your  lordship  sat  in  Parliament.  Their  proceedings  are  now  like 
the  operations  of  an  army  composed  of  several  nations,  where  all 
the  leaders  must  be  satisfied,  and  where  there  is  properly  no  com- 
mander-in-chief. Though  the  influence  of  some  be  great,  yet  in 
many  points  they  must  yield  to  their  new  allies.  In  the  Cabinet,  I 
fear,  there  is  as  little  harmony  as  elsewhere ;  the  consequence  of 
which  must  be  an  unsteadiness  of  councils,  and  want  of  all  schema 
or  plan  of  action." 

The  Parliamentary  Reports  in  the  "Gentlemm's  Magazine" 
and  the  "  London  Magazine,"  from  which  waverers  in  England 
might  have  learnt  in  October  something  of  the  divided  opinions  of 
Parliament,  could  scarcely  have  reached  the  west  of  Scotland,  be- 
fore prince  Charles  entered  Cumberland  on  the  8th  of  November. 
His  march  into  England  had  been  regarded  with  litle  favour  by 
the  Highland  chiefs.     Some,  arcordinc:  to  the  Th'-vilier  de  John- 
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Stone,  told  him  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  invade  England  with  such 
a  handful  of  men.  Other  said  they  had  taken  arms  to  seat  him  on  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  but  wished  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  England.* 
The  adventurer  had  wild  notions  of  a  great  insurrectionary  move- 
ment in  his  favour,  after  he  had  crossed  the  Border.  The  experi- 
ence of  lord  Kilmarnock  might  have  taught  the  prince  that  com- 
munities flourishing  by  their  industry  were  not  likely  to  forsake  the 
protection  of  an  established  government,  to  enter  into  a  dispute  of 
hereditary  right  against  a  constitutional  succession  of  half-a-century's 
duration.  The  father  of  Kilmarnock  raised  a  regiment  for  the  Pre- 
tender in  1 71 5;  when  claims  to  feudal  service  were  respected  in 
the  Scottish  Lowlands.  In  1745,  t^^c  mistaken  and  unfortunate  lord 
called  upon  his  tenants  and  the  carjjet-weaving  population  of  the 
town  of  Kilmarnock,  to  follow  him  to  fight  for  the  Stuart ;  and  he 
was  roughly  told  by  all,  to  a  man,  of  those  he  called  his  people,  that 
neither  threats  nor  entreaties  should  take  them  from  their  homes. 
The  young  prince  was  as  ignorant  of  the  real  condition  of  the  Eng- 
lish people — of  the  rapid  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  indus- 
trial arts,  and  in  the  improved  resources  of  all  ranks,  since  his 
grandfather  left  Whitehall  in  1688 — as  he  was  unconscious  of  the 
resolution  of  the  people  not  to  put  to  risk  every  good  which  they 
enjoyed,  for  the  sake  of  a  dynasty  hated  by  four-fifths  of  the  gen- 
eral population,  without  any  zealous  support  except  from  the  pro- 
fessors of  antiquated  creeds  in  religion  and  politics.  The  Georges 
had  never  been  popular.  They  were  disliked  as  foreigners.  There 
was  no  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  attractions  of  the  tall 
young  prince,  who  was  playing  the  part  of  a  hero  of  romance,  and 
of  the  little  old  gentleman,  who,  altliough  he  had  flourished  his 
sword  at  Dettingen,  received  no  greetings  of  white  handkerchiefs 
from  fair  ladies  in  London  windows.  But  George  IL  had  not  been 
a  harsh  or  an  unjust  king.  Archbishop  Herring  spoke  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers  at  York,  when  he  said,  *'  not  an  instance  can 
be  pointed  out  during  his  whole  reign,  wherein  he  made  the  least 
attempt  upon  the  liberty,  or  property,  or  religion  of  a  single  person." 
The  contrast  with  the  last  king  of  the  Stuart  line  was  not  forgotten, 
even  in  Scotlnnd. 

"In  the  year  1745,"  writes  Gibbon,  the  throne  and  the  constitu- 
tion were  attacked  by  a  rebellion,  which  does  not  reflect  much  hon- 
our on  the  national  spirit  ;  since  the  English  friends  of  the  Pre- 
tender wanted  courage  to  join  his  standard  :  nn^l  his  enemies— the 
bulk  of  the  people — allowed  him  to  advanca  into  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom."    The  father  of  the  great  historia^git;^§§y^5;j^(56f^osc 
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who  had  not  the  courage  to  take  a  decided  part  in  a  cause  to  which 
his  inclination  tended ;  "  Without  daring,  perhaps  without  desir- 
ing, to  aid  the  rebels,  my  father  invariably  adhered  to  the  Tory 
opposition.  In  the  most  critical  season  he  accepted,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  party,  the  office  of  alderman  in  the  city  of  London."  » 
This  covert  Jacobitism,  "willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike," 
furnishes  an  explanation  for  a  portion  of  the  seeming  indifference 
to  the  result,  which  marked  the  public  demeanour  of  some  men  of 
rank  and  wealth  on  the  approach  towards  London  of  the  Highland 
army.  Why  the  enemies  of  the  leader  of  this  army  allowed  him 
to  advance  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  is  capable  of  very  easy 
solution,  if  we  trace  his  progress  step  by  step.  We  doubt  if  this 
non-resistance  can  be  fairly  ascribed  to  any  want  of  national  spirit 
in  '*  the  bulk  of  the  people." 

The.  Highland  army,  upon  leaving  Dalkeith,  divided  into  two 
columns.  One  under  the  command  of  lord  George  Murray,  took 
the  western  route  into  England  by  Peebles  and  Moffat ;  the  other, 
with  the  prince  at  its  head,  marched  as  if  about  to  proceed  by  the 
eastern  road  to  Berwick.  The  Chevalier  de  Johnstone  attributed 
to  this  stratagem  the  determination  of  Wade  to  remain  with  his 
large  force  to  protect  Newcastle.  The  prince,  suddenly  turning 
westward  from  Kelso,  joined  the  other  division  near  Reddings. 
On  the  loth,  the  entire  army  invested  Carlisle.  The  inhabitants 
of  Newcastle  were  relieved  from  the  fears  which  they  are  held  to 
have  entertained  after  the  battle  of  Preston-Pans.  John  Wesley- 
was  in  the  town  on  the  23rd  of  September.  No  English  or  Dutch 
troops  were  yet  there  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants ;  but, 
writes  Wesley,  "  the  walls  are  mounted  with  cannon,  and  all  things 
prepared  for  sustaining  an  assault."  This  preparation  for  defence 
scarcely  bears  out  the  belief  that  at  Newcastle  the  arms  of  Charles 
Edward  "had  struck  the  deepest  dismay. "f  Wesley  says,  "Our 
poor  neighbours  on  either  hand  are  busy  removing  their  goods  ; 
and  most  of  the  best  houses  in  our  street  are  left  without  either 
furniture  or  inhabitants."  When  a  bombardment  is  expected,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  threatened  town  may  remove  their  goods  from 
an  exposed  to  a  secure  place,  without  feeling  "  the  deepest  dismay." 
General  Wade  did  not  march  from  Newcastle  till  five  days  after 
the  investment  of  Carlisle.  The  surrender  of  that  city,  before 
Wade  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  for  its  relief,  can  scarcely  be 
accounted  for,  except  through  the  disaffection  of  a  few,  operating 

*  '*  Memoirs  of  Edward  Gibbon.*'  The  aldersun  resigned  about  twu  months  befov* 
the  landing  of  Charles  Edward. 
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upon  the  gross  ignorance  and  folly  of  its  magisterial  defenders.  In 
the  castle,  the  garrison  consisted  of  only  one  company  of  invalids, 
commanded  by  colonel  Durand.  The  besieged  were  not  wanting 
in  artillery.  The  city  was  surrounded  with  old  walls,  within  which 
was  the  militia  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  The  siege 
was  conducted  by  the  duke  of  Perth  with  a  small  force ;  for  the 
prince,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  had  marched  to  Bramp- 
ton, in  the  expectation  of  giving  battle  to  Wade.  There  was  a 
valiant  mayor  of  Carlisle,  who  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  he  had  fired  on  the  rebels  and  made  them  retire  ;  adding,  in 
his  heroic  epistle,  "  And  so  I  think  the  town  of  Carlisle  has  done 
his  majesty  more  service  than  the  great  city  of  Edinburgh,  or  than 
all  Scotland  together."  ♦  The  king  spoke  of  this  Mr.  Patteson, 
at  his  levee,  with  great  encomiums.  The  boasts  of  the  mayor  soon 
came  to  an  end.  The  besieging  army  had  twelve  field-pieces,  six 
of  which  had  been  taken  at  Preston.  The  city,  says  De  John- 
stone, "  surrendered  the  third  day  after  the  opening  of  the  trenches, 
rather  from  our  threatening  to  fire  red-hot  balls  upon  the  town  and 
reduce  it  to  ashes,  than  from  the  force  of  our  artillery ;  as  we  did 
not  discharge  a  single  shot,  lest  the  garrison  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  smallness  of  their  calibre,  which  might  have 
encouraged  them  to  defend  themselves."  t  The  town  authorities 
compelled  the  feeble  garrison  to  join  in  the  capitulation ;  and  they 
had  previously  ordered  them  to  desist  from  firing  upon  the  besieg- 
ers. In  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Kendal,  dated  the  i8th  of 
November,  the  citizens  of  Carlisle  are  represented  in  no  favourable 
light :  "  Most  of  our  militia  are  got  home  from  Carlisle,  who  gen- 
erally complained  of  very  ill-usage  in  that  place  ;  and  though  per- 
haps some  of  them  may  exaggerate  matters  through  resentment, 
yet,  by  all  accounts,  the  conduct  of  that  city  fell  much  short  of 
what  was  expected  from  a  place  of  so  much  strength  and  reputed 
loyalty."  X  The  people  of  Whitehaven,  according  to  the  loyal  vol- 
unteer, James  Ray,  had  raised  ten  companies  of  fifty  men  each,  for 
the  defence  of  the  place,  and  had  formed  breastworks  before  the 
town,  in  which  cannon  was  planted.  But  when  they  heard  of  the 
surrender  of  Carlisle,  the  guns  were  dismounted,  and  put  on  board 
ships,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

It  is  at  this  period,  when  the  newspapers  announced  the  advance 
of  the  rebels  into  England,  and  their  successful  attack  upon  Car- 
lisle,  which  from  early  times  had  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  formidable  barriers  against  Scottish  assault,  that  we  find  in 
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the  letters  of  the  poet  of  the  Leasowes,  a  slight  indication  of  the 
popular  interest  which  these  stirring  events  excited  in  the  midland 
counties.  Shenstone,  on  the  22nd  of  November,  thus  writes  to 
his  friend,  Mr.  Graves :  "  The  rebellion,  you  may  guess,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  all  conversation.  Every  individual  nailer  here  takes  in  a 
newspaper  (a  more  pregnant  one  by  far  than  any  of  the  London 
ones),  and  talks  as  familiarly  of  kings  and  princes  as  ever  Master 
Shallow  did  of  John  of  Gaunt.  Indeed  it  is  no  bad  thing  that 
they  do  so ;  for  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  people  want  so  much  to 
be  convinced  by  sermons  of  the  absurdity  of  popery,  as  they  do  by 
newspapers  that  it  may  possibly  prevail.  The  reasons  and  argu- 
ments, too,  in  favour  of  the  present  government  are  so  strong  and 
obvious,  that  even  I,  and  every  country  squire  and  every  country 
clerk,  and  Sam  Shaw  the  tailor,  seem  to  be  as  much  masters  of 
them  as  the  bishops  themselves.  I  must  not  say  we  could  express 
them  so  politely."  *  Seeker  and  Sherlock  and  Warburton  were 
preaching  like  sensible  divines  against  the  mischiefs  which  a 
change  of  dynasty  would  produce ;  and  the^hewspapers,  London 
and  provincial,  give  little  encouragement  to  the  enterprise  of  a 
family  that  had  not  been  distinguished  for  a  regard  to  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  A  few  years  later  than  this,  Dr.  Johnson,  who  saw 
without  much  favour  the  fact  that  "  almost  every  large  town  has  its 
weekly  historian,"  makes  this  admission  of  the  utility  of  newspa- 
pers, even  in  this  early  period  of  the  development  of  their  mighty 
influence :  "  All  foreigners  remark  that  the  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mon people  in  England  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  vulgar. 
This  superiority  we  undoubtedly  owe  to  the  rivulets  of  intelligence 
which  are  continually  trickling  among  us,  which  every  one  may 
catch,  and  of  which  every  one  partakes."  f 

The  possession  of  Carlisle  appears  to  have  somewhat  influ- 
enced the  decision  of  Charles's  council  to  march  onward  towards 
London.  Some,  according  to  lord  Georore  Murray,  proposed  re- 
turning to  Scotland.  The  cause  of  the  Stuarts  was  not  flourishing 
there.  Although  lord  Strathallan,  who  had  been  left  in  command 
at  Perth,  had  received  a  considerable  accession  of  force,  from 
clans  who  had  taken  arms  under  the  son  of  lord  Lovat  and  other 
chiefs,  the  large  commercial  towns  had  given  the  most  decided 
manifestations  in  favour  of  the  established  government.  Glasgow, 
Paisley,  and  Dumfries  had  raised  their  militia  for  the  reigning 
House.  Edinburgh  had  renewed  its  allegiance.  Even  at  Dundee 
and  Perth,  "  the  populace  had  insisted  on  celebrating  king  George's 
birthday,  and  a  few  shots  or  blows  had  been  exchanged  between 
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them  and  their  Jacobite  garrisons."  *  "  The  populace  "  may  here 
have  a  wider  significance  than  "  the  mob."  Lord  George  Murray 
(the  project  for  marching  back  to  Scotland  not  being  approved) 
says  that  some  were  for  quartering  in  the  country  about  Carlisle. 
"  Others  were  for  marching  forward  the  west  road,  and  that  now 
we  had  Carlisle,  at  worst  we  had  a  safe  retreat.  His  Royal  High- 
ness declared  for  this."  His  own  opinion  being  asked,  lord 
George  said  he  could  not  venture  to  advise  "  to  march  far  into 
England  without  more  encouragement  from  the  country  than  we 
had  hitherto  got ; "  but  he  added  that,  if  the  prince  was  resolved 
to  make  a  trial,  the  army,  though  small,  would  follow  him.  "  Upon 
this  he  immediately  said  he  would  venture."  f  Murray  at  that 
time  had  resigned  his  commission,  and  was  determined  to  serve 
only  as  a  volunteer.  There  had  been  differences  between  him  and 
the  duke  of  Perth,  who  was  in  especial  favour  with  Charles.  But 
the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  plain-speaking  general  could 
not  be  safely  dispensed  with.  He  soon,  he  says,  **  as  all  the  other 
officers  were  very  pressing  with  me,"  laid  aside  the  thought  of 
serving  only  as  a  volunteer. 

On  the  2oth  of  November,  the  van  of  the  Highland  army 
marched  from  Carlisle ;  and  the  main  body,  in  a  second  division 
commanded  by  the  prince,  followed  shortly  after.  The  whole  force 
did  not  reach  five  thousand  men,  according  to  some  accounts  ;  it 
amounted  nearly  to  seven  thousand,  upon  other  estimates.  At 
Penrith  the  main  body  halted  on  the  22nd  for  a  day,  the  yan  hav- 
ing marched  to  Kendal.  Home  says  that  the  second  division, 
"coming  to  Penrith,  occupied  the  quarters  which  the  van  had 
left."t  The  chaplain,  from  whose  MS.  we  have  already  quoted, 
says,  under  the  date  of  the  22nd,  "  the  van  marched  to  Kendal, 
and  the  main  body  halted  at  Penrith."  These  accounts,  corro- 
borated by  De  Johnstone,  refute  the  statement  that  "  the  whole 
army  re-united  at  Penrith,  and  halted  there  one  day,  in  the  expec- 
tation that  Wade  was  advancing  to  attack  them :  but  on  learning 
the  retreat  of  that  doughty  veteran  from  Hexham  they  pursued 
their  progress."  §  On  the  27th  the  two  divisions  were  united  at 
Preston.  "  Last  night  they  were  to  be  at  Preston,"  writes  Walpole, 
on  the  29th.  He  adds,  "  The  country  is  so  far  from  rising  for 
them  that  the  towns  are  left  desolate  on  their  approach,  and  the 
people  hide  and  bury  their  effects,  even  to  their  pewter."  We 
must  not  cease  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  towns,  then  left  desolate, 
were  essentially  different  from  the  towns  of  half  a  century  later — 
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mere  hamlets  compared  with  the  vast  abodes  of  mannfacturmg  in- 
dustry into  whose  localities  Charles  Edward  was  now  entering. 
•*  Manchester."  says  Volunteer  Ray,  "  was  taken  by  a  sergeant,  a 
drum,  and  a  woman,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  [of  the 
28th],  who  rode  up  to  the  Bull's  Head  on  horses  with  hempen  hal- 
ters, where  they  dined.  After  dinner  they  beat  up  for  recruits, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  listed  about  thirty."  *  This  seemingly 
apocryphal  story  is  confirmed  by  letters  given  by  lord  Mahon,  but 
more  circumstantially  by  a  very  interesting  narrative  of  the  Chev- 
alier de  Johnstone.  One  of  his  sergeants,  he  says,  a  young 
Scotsman  named  Dickson,  who  had  been  enlisted  from  the  pris- 
oners of  war  at  Gladsmuir,  asked  his  permission  to  go  forward  to 
Manchester  to  make  sure  of  some  recruits  before  the  arrival  of  the 
army.  The  general  laughed  at  the  notion  of  the  adventurous 
youth,  "  as  bold  and  intrepid  as  a  lion."  But  Dickson  was  not  to 
be  baulked  in  this  way.  He  went  off  with  a  horse,  and  with  his 
commander's  portmanteau  and  blunderbuss ;  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  26th  atoned  for  his  insubordination  by  presenting  himself  at 
Manchester  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  recruits.  De  Johnstone 
gives  with  considerable  narrative  power  the  history  of  the  surren- 
der of  Manchester  to  Dickson  and  his  blunderbuss :  "  He  had 
quitted  Preston,  in  the  evening,  with  his  mistress,  and  my  drum- 
mer :  and  having  marched  all  night,  he  arrived  next  morning  at 
Manchester,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  Preston, 
and  immediately  began  to  beat  up  for  recruits  for  *  the  yellow- 
haired  laddie.'  The  p>opulace,  at  first,  did  not  interrupt  him,  con- 
ceiving our  army  to  be  near  the  town ;  but  as  soon  as  they  knew 
that  it  would  not  arrive  till  the  evening,  they  surrounded  him  in  a 
tumultuous  manner,  with  the  intention  of  taking  him  prisoner, 
alive  or  dead.  Dickson  presented  his  blunderbuss,  which  was 
charged  with  slugs,  threatening  to  blow  out  the  brains  of  those 
who  first  dared  to  lay  hands  on  himself  or  the  two  who  accom- 
panied him;  and  by  turning  round  continually,  facirg in  all  direc- 
tions, and  behaving  like  a  lion,  he  soon  enlarged  the  circle  which  a 
crowd  of  people  had  formed  round  them.  Having  continued  for 
some  time  to  manoeuvre  in  this  way,  those  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Manchester  who  were  attached  to  the  house  of  Stuart  took  arms, 
and  flew  to  the  assistance  of  Dickson,  to  rescue  him  from  the  fury 
of  the  mob ;  so  that  he  soon  had  five  or  six  hundred  men  to  aid 
him,  who  dispersed  the  crowd  in  a  very  short  time.  Dickson  now 
triumphed  in  his  turn  ;  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  fol- 
lowers, he  proudly  paraded,  undisturbed,  the  whole  day,  with  his 
drummer,  enlisting  for  my  company  all  who  oStrtd  themselves. 
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On  presenting  me  with  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  recruits,  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  whole  amount  of  his  ex- 
penses did  not  exceed  three  guineas.  This  adventure  of  Dickson 
gave  rise  to  many  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  town  of  Manches- 
ter, from  the  singular  circumstance  of  its  having  been  taken  by  a 
sergeant,  a  drummer,  and  a  girl.  The  circumstance  may  serve  to 
show  the  enthusiastic  courage  of  our  army,  and  the  alarm  and  ter- 
ror with  which  the  English  were  seized."*  The  "alarm  and 
terror'  were  perhaps  as  much  produced  by  ** those  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Manchester  who,  attached  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  took 
arms,"  as  by  the  enthusiastic  courage  of  the  sergeant,  the  drum- 
mei,  and  the  girl,  as  the  representatives  of  "our  army."  The 
Manchester  recruits  were  formed  into  a  regiment.  It  "  never  ex- 
ceeded three  hundred  men,"  says  De  Johnstone,  "  of  whom  the 
recruits  furnished  by  my  sergeant  formed  more  than  the  half. 
These  were  all  the  English  who  ever  declared  themselves  openly 
in  favour  of  the  prince ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  were  not  far 
wrong,  therefore,  in  distrusting  the  pretended  succours  on  which 
the  prince  so  implicitly  relied."  The  bell-ringing,  the  illumina- 
tions, the  bonfires,  which  are  described  as  "  signs  of  popular  favour 
upon  the  entry  of  the  prince,"  lose  a  little  of  their  value,  when  we 
learn,  from  one  source,  that  "  the  bellman  has  been  ordering  us  to 
illuminate  our  houses  to  night,  which  must  be  done  ; "  f  and  from 
Volunteer  Ray,  that  the  bellman,  who,  in  the  morning,  "  had  been 
sent  about  the  town  requiring  all  such  as  had  any  public  money  in 
their  hands  to  bring  it  in,"  was,  in  the  evening,  "again  sent  about 
to  order  the  town  to  be  illuminated."  The  probability  is  that  the 
inhabitants  generally  of  Manchester,  thriving  as  they  were  upon 
their  manufactures  of  fustians,  dimities,  laces,  and  the  various 
small  articles  of  dress  known  as  Manchester  ware,  and  having  ex- 
tensive dealings  with  distant  places,  would  not  very  gladly  have 
seen  property  destroyed  and  credit  suspended  by  the  near  pros- 
pect of  insurrection  and  civil  war.  But  the  ancient  and  wealthy 
Roman  Catholic  families  who  dwelt  among  them  were  in  general 
liarmless ;  and  if  the  bellman  ordered  illuminations,  it  was  not  for 
the  industrious  and  loyal  majority  to  break  the  Papist  windows. 
The  Protestants  of  this  busy  town  were  not  likely  to  be  more  dis- 
affected than  their  neighbours.  "  In  every  place  we  passed 
through,"  says  De  Johnstone,  "  we  found  the  English  very  ill-dis- 
posed towards  us,  except  at  Manchester,  where  there  appeared 
some  remains  of  attachment  to  the  House  of  Stuart."  %  The  Jaco- 
bite sympathy,  "  the  old  spirit  of  loyalty,"  that  displayed  itself  in 
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kissing  the  hands  of  the  tall-  young  prince — and  which  \n  one  in- 
stance went  so  far  as  to  make  an  ancient  lady  somewhat  irrever- 
ently  employ  the  sacred  words  of  the  A'unc  dimiiiis — is  a  pretty 
object  to  contemplate  through  the  haze  of  a  century.  But  we  can- 
not join  in  the  historian's  sneer  at  the  reasoning  loyalty  which  has 
taken  tlie  place  of  the  old  prostration  before  every  wearer  of  a 
crown:  *'  How  greatly  have  we  now  improved  upon  those  unphi- 
losophical  times  !  How  far  more  judicious  to  value  kings  and  gov- 
ernments, like  all  other  articles,  only  according  to  their  cheapness 
and  convenience  ! "  * 

Having  been  in  Manchester  two  days,  the  rebel  army  marched 
on  the  1st  of  December  to  Macclesfield,  fording  the  Mersey  near 
Stockport.  It  was  determined  to  proceed  to  Derby ;  but  lord 
George  Murray,  with  the  van,  moved  from  Macclesfield  to  Congle- 
ton,  *'  which  was  the  straight  road  to  Lichfield ;  so  that  the  enemy 
would  have  reason  to  think  we  intended  to  come  upon  them,  which 
would  make  them  gather  together  in  a  body,  and  readily  advance 
upon  that  road,  so  that  we  could  get  before  them  to  Derby,"  t 
The  manoeuvre  succeeded.  The  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  at 
Newcastle-under-Line  with  his  army,  thought  the  object  of  the 
rebels  was  to  get  to  Wales,  where  Jacobitism  had  its  adherents. 
He  therefore  marched  to  Stone  ;  and  left  the  road  to  London  open. 
Murray  suddenly  altered  his  course,  and  passing  through  Leek 
and  Ashbourn,  reached  Derby  at  noon  on  the  5th.  The  prince, 
with  the  main  body,  arrived  there  the  same  evening.  The  duke  of 
Cumberland's  spies  had  been  taken  prisoners,  especially  ^the 
famous  captain  Weir,  well  known  to  all  about  court,"  who  fell  in  the 
way  of  lord  George  Murray.  "  He  was  sent  to  the  prince  to  be 
examined,"  writes  the  Highland  ofiicer  in  his  Account ;  %  and 
whether  it  was  clemency  or  prudence  in  the  prince,  Weir  was  saved 
from  hanging  to  reveal  all  he  knew  of  the  movements  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces.  In  Derby  the  rebels  obtained  only  three  recruits  ;  and, 
as  was  their  usual  course,  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  money 
collected  for  the  taxes,  which  here  amounted  to  2500/.  Without 
these  resources,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  army  con- 
trived to  subsist  by  paying  for  the  necessaries  which  it  wanted. 
The  plunder  was  really  inconsiderable.  But  the  wants  of  the  hardy 
Highlanders  were  easily  supplied.  They  could  march  for  a  whole 
day  upon  a  little  oatmeal,  which  they  carried  in  bags,  mixed  with 
the  water  of  the  streams  through  which  they  waded.  It  is  highly 
honourable  to  these  poor  men,  who  in  their  own  country  were  not 

•  Lord  Mahon,  vol.  iii.  p.  405. 
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averse  to  depredations  upon  a  large  scale  which  looked  like  warfare, 
that  in  their  march  through  a  rich  land  they  plundered  very  little, 
and  committed  no  wanton  mischief .  William  Hutton  justly  appre- 
ciated this  behaviour:  "They  frequently,"  he  said,  "paid  their 
quarters — ^more  frequently  it  was  not  expected."  He  has  an  excuse 
for  their  petty  depredations  :  "  If  they  took  people's  shoes,  it  was 
because  they  had  none  of  their  own  ;  and  no  voice  speaks  so  loud 
as  that  of  necessity."  The  general  expectation  in  Derby  was  that 
the  rebels  had  determined  to  march  on.  The  same  belief  prevailed 
in  the  surrounding  districts.  Gray  has  an  amusing  anecdote  of  the 
temper  in  which  this  possible  advance  was  regarded :  "  I  heard 
three  people,  sensible  middle-aged  men.  when  the  Scotch  were 
said  to  be  at  Stamford,  and  actually  were  at  Derby,  talking  of  hir- 
ing a  chaise  to  go  to  Caxton,  a  place  in  the  high  road,  to  see  the 
Pretender  and  the  Highlanders  as  they  passed."  •  This  has  been 
called  **  indifference,"  an  "  unconcern  to  the  interests  of  the  reign- 
ing family."  It  was  simply  curiosity  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of 
contempt.  The  unconcern  at  the  advance  into  the  kingdom  of  a 
small  army  of  strangely  clad  and  irregularly  armed  mountaineers, 
was  produced  by  the  certainty  that  tliere  were  in  arms  a  very 
powerful  force  of  disciplined  soldiers  moving  to  attack  them,  or  to 
intercept  their  march  to  the  metropolis  ;  concentrating  to  put  down 
an  insane  enterprise  by  some  signal  vengeance.  Lord  George 
Murray  has  clearly  described  the  dangers  which  surrounded  the 
adventurous  prince  and  his  men  when  they  had  reached  Derby : 
"  We  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  would  be  that 
night  at  Stafford,  which  was  as  near  to  London  as  Derby.  Mr 
Wade  was  coming  up  by  hard  marches  the  east  road ;  and  we 
knew  that  an  army,  at  least  equal  to  any  of  these,  would  be  formed 
near  London,  consisting  of  guards  and  horse,  with  troops  which 
they  would  bring  from  the  coast  where  they  were  quartered :  so 
that  there  would  be  tiiree  armies  made  up  of  regular  troops,  that 
would  surround  us,  being  above  thirty  thousand  men,  whereas  we 
were  not  above  five  thousand  fighting  men,  if  so  many."  f 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  believe  that,  in  the  face  of  this  danger, 
there  were  any  especial  reasons,  which  time  has  not  yet  devoloped, 
to  determine  Charles's  council  of  war  to  advise  a  retreat.  Lord 
George  Murray  has  detailed  the  solid  arguments  which  were  op- 
posed to  the  obstinate  rashness  of  Charles.  The  prince  did  not 
,  doubt  that  the  justness  of  his  cause  would  prevail ;  he  had  hopes 
ot  a  defection  in  the  enemy's  army ;  he  was  bent  upon  putting  all 
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to  the  risk.  It  was  vain  to  te'l  Iiim  that,  if  a  misfortuoe  should 
happen.  "  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  one  man  could  escape  ;  tor 
the  militia,  who  had  not  appeared  much  against  us  hitherto,  would, 
upon  our  defeat,  possess  all  the  roads,  and  the  enemy's  horse 
would  su  round  us  on  all  hands."  *  The  Highlanders  in  the 
streets  of  Derby  were  animated  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm, 
breathing  nothing  but  a  desire  for  the  combat  with  the  duke  of 
Cumberland.  "  They  were  to  be  seen,  during  the  whole  day,  in 
crowds  before  the  shops  of  the  cutlers,  quarrelling  about  who  should 
be  the  first  to  sharpen  and  give  a  proper  edge  to  their  swords,*^  t 
In  spite  of  this  ardour,  the  chiefs,  one  and  all,  combated  the  desire 
of  the  prince  to  give  battle  on  the  6th.  They  knew,  says  De 
Johnstone,  that,  "  in  case  of  a  defeat  in  England,  no  one  in  our 
army  could  by  any  possibility  escape  destruction,  as  the  English 
peasants  were  hostile  to  us  in  the  highest  degree."  They  told  the 
prince  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  should  easily  beat 
the  army  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  though  much  superior  in  point 
of  numbers ;  but  then  another  battle  must  be  fought  on  Finchley 
Common,  before  they  could  enter  London ;  and  they  very  quietly 
asked,  if  by  a  miracle  they  could  arrive  at  the  capital,  what  sort  of 
figure  four  thousand  men  would  make  amidst  a  population  of  a 
million.  }  This  was  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  London 
population — a  common  error  of  that  period.  But  the  argument  was 
equally  strong  if  applied  to  a  population  of  half-a-million.  Before 
we  proceed  to  describe  the  retreat,  which  was  the  result  of  these 
sensible  opinions,  let  us,  out  of  very  imperfect  materials,  endeavour 
to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  what  the  people  of  London  were  doing  and 
thinking  at  this  period,  when  war  appeared  to  be  closely  approach- 
ing their  peaceful  homes. 

The  chief -authority  upon  which  a  sober  historian  rests  his  belief 
that,  when  Charles  Edward  was  known  to  have  reached  Derby,  the 
English  metropolis  i  resented  a  fri'^httul  scene  of  terror  and  want  of 
confidence,  is  the  statement  of  the  Chevalier  de  Johnstone  :  **  Our 
arrival  at  Derby  was  known  at  London  on  the  sth  of  December :  and 
the  following  day,  called  by  the  English  Black  Monday,  the  intelli- 
gence was  known  throughout  the  whole  city,  which  was  filled 
with  ttirror  and  consternation."  §  The  6th  of  December  was 
a  Friday,  and  not  a  Monday.  With  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances,  De  Johnstone  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  a 
run  was  made  upon  the  Bank ;  that  it  only  escaped  bankruptcy  by  . 
paying  in  sixpences,  and  by  sending  its  own  agents  to  be  foremost  in 
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the  crowd,  and  to  present  the  notes  at  one  door,  and  take  back  the  six- 
pences by  another  door.  There  was  a  Jacobite  party  in  London,  with 
one  of  the  City  members,  alderman  Heathcote,  at  its  head  ;  and  a  run 
upon  the  Bank  was  one  of  the  means  adopted  to  produce  confusion. 
But  the  sixpenny  story  rests  upon  no  other  evidence  than  that  of  De 
Johnstone ;  and  no  fact  is  more  indisputable  than  that  a  very  large 
number  of  those  who  are  called  by  Smollett  "  the  trading  part  of  the 
City,  and  those  concerned  in  money-corporations,"  gave  jjublic 
notice  that  they  would  not  refuse  to  receive  the  notes  of  the  Dank  of 
England,  in  payment  of  any  sum  of  money.*  Smollett  indeed  says 
that  the  moneyed  and  commercial  persons  "  prognosticated-  their 
own  ruin  in  the  approaching  revolution,  and  their  countenances 
exhibited  the  plainest  marks  of  horror  and  despair."  But  Smollett, 
entertaining  himself  Jacobite  partialities,  tells  us  something  more : 
"The  militia  of  London  and  Middlesex  were  kept  in  readiness  to 
march  ;  double  watches  were  posted  at  the  city-gates,  and  signals 
of  alarm  appointed.  The  volunteers  of  the  City  were  incorporated 
into  a  regiment ;  the  practitioners  of  the  law  headed  by  the  judges ; 
the  weavers  of  Spitalfields,  and  other  communities,  engaged  in  as- 
sociations ;  and  even  the  managers  of  the  theatres  offered  to  raise 
a  body  of  their  dei>endents  for  the  service  of  the  government." 
We  do  not  find  these  circumstances  noticed  by  the  historian  who 
asks,  "  Had,  then,  the  Highlanders  continued  to  push  forward,  must 
not  the  increasing  terror  have  palsied  all  power  of  resistance  ?  *'  f 
The  inhabitants  of  London,  according  to  De  Johnstone,  fled  to  the 
country,  with  their  most  precious  effects. t  A  great  number  cer- 
tainly left  the  inisy  streets,  and  were  crowding  up  Highgate  Hill. 
But  it  was  to  gaze  upon  the  camp  at  Finchley,  in  which  London 
artisans  were  associated  with  troops  of  the  line,  who  could  ir.spire 
courage,  if  such  inspiration  were  needed,  by  tales  of  Dettingen  and 
Fontenoy.  A  far  larger  proportion  were  laughing  at  caricatures  of 
the  Pretender,  the  Pope,  and  the  king  of  France ;  and  at  those 
which,  after  the  unvarying  fashion  of  Englishmen  to  lau^h  at  them- 
selves, ridiculed  Johnnie  Cope,  and  did  not  spare  the  duke  of  New- 
castle. They  were  reading  the  "  Penny  Post,*'  with  a  border  of 
cipital  letters  forming  the  word.s,  "  No  Pretender!  No  Popery! 
No  slavery !  No  arbitrary  power  !  No  wooden  shoes  ! "  §  Hogarth's 
wonderful  print  of  the  "  March  to  Finchley  "  was  not  i)ublished  till 
f  750 :  but  from  this  minute  embodiment  of  all  the  prevailing  aspects 
of  tlie  outer  life  of  the  London  population,  we  may  gather  some 
clearer  notion  of  the  realities  of  1745,  ^^^^n  from  the  mast  elaborate 
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description.  We  may  here  trace  the  mih'tary  costume  of  the  time 
—the  Prussian  sugar-loaf  cap  of  the  grenadier — the  fifer  then  first 
naturalized  in  the  British  army.  We  may  form  some  notion  of  the 
licence  of  the  soldiery  in  those  days  of  cheap  intoxication.  We 
may  follow  all  the  rough  diversions  and  practical  jokes  of  the 
London  populace,  who  exhibit  in  their  demeanour  any  feeling  but 
that  of  terror.  We  may  notice  how  the  great  observer  of  the  life 
around  him  alluded  to — what  was  perhaps  the  only  real  danger  in 
this  crisis — the  prospect  of  a  French  invasion,  by  which,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Highland  insurrection,  "  the  Jacobites  were  ele- 
vated to  an  insolence  of  hope  which  they  were  at  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal." *  The  French  spy,  communicating  to  the  eager  old  Scot 
the  letter  which  promises  a  descent  from  Dunkirk,  is*bne  of  those 
Hogarthian  groups  which  we  may  accept  without  hesitation  as  the 
truth  of  individii  ility. 

The  fashion  ible  world  of  London  was  dull  at  the  opening  of 
this  winter:  "There  never  was  so  melancholy  a  town;  no  kind  of 
public  place  but  the  play-houses,  and  they  look  as  if  the  rebels  had 
just  driven  away  the  company.  Nobody  but  has  some  fear  for 
themselves,  for  their  money,  or  for  their  friends  in  the  army ; "  t 
This  is  the  serious  fear  which  becomes  a  grave  nation  at  a  danger- 
ous crisis ;  but  it  is  not  the  fear  of  cowardice.  To  understand  why 
there  should  have  been  fear  at  all,  we  must  bear  in  mind  how  im- 
perfect were  the  means  of  public  information.  The  numbers  of  the 
rebels  were  generally  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand.  But  the  fidel- 
ity of  the  common  people  to  their  government,  and  their  aversion 
to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  are  unquestionable.  A  French  ship 
called  the  Soleil  had  been  taken,  with  many  Jacobites  on  board, 
who  were  coming  to  join  their  Scottish  friends.  There  was  among 
them  a  member  of  the  unfortunate  family  of  Derwentwater.  "  The 
mob,"  says  Walpole,  "  persuaded  of  his  being  the  youngest  Pre- 
tender, could  scarcely  be  persuaded  from  tearing  him  to  pieces  all 
the  way  on  the  road,  and  at  his  anival.  He  said  he  had  heard  of 
English  mobs,  but  could  not  conceive  they  were  so  dreadful." 
The  populace  of  London  have,  happily,  long  since  ceased  to  be 
ferocious.  In  this  instance,  and  in  several  others,  we  recognize 
no  generous  pity  for  the  unfortunate ;  but  we  have,  even  in  this 
temper,  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  mistake  into  which  some 
recent  writers  have  fallen — ^that  of  speaking  "  of  the  march  to  Derby 
as  an  enterprise,  which,  had  it  been  continued,  was  extremely  like- 
ly to  overturn  the  Hanover  settlement  and  restore  the  Stuarts  to 
the  throne."     The  sensible  and  unprejudiced  historian  from  whom 
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we  quote,  truly  says,  "  The  country  had  already  pronounced  upon 
the  question,  in  the  cold  silence  with  which  it  received  the  High- 
land march."  • 

But  there  was  an  influence  of  public  opinion,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land but  in  parts  of  Scotland,  of  far  more  importance  than  the  hos- 
tility of  the  English  peasantry,  and  the  rude  aversion  of  a  London 
mob, — an  influence  that  rendered  even  the  temporary  success  of 
the  Stuart  cause  almost  an  impossibility.  Mr.  Hallam  has  pointed 
out  that  the  "  augmentation  of  the  democratical  influence,  using 
that  term  as  applied  to  the  commercial  and  industrious  classes  in 
contradistinction  to  the  territorial  aristocracy,  was  the  slow  but 
certain  efiFect  of  accumulated  wealth  and  diffused  knowledge,  act- 
ing, however,  on  the  traditional  notions  of  freedom  and  equality, 
which  had  ever  prevailed  in  the  English  people."  f  The  encourage- 
ment which  Charles  Edward  undoubtedly  received  from  some  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  territorial  aristocracy,  and  on  which  he  too 
confidently  relied,  was  counteracted  by  the  impassive  calmness,  or 
decided  resistance,  of  the  commercial  and  industrious  classes.  It 
was  not  till  the  too  confiding  prince  had  got  to  Derby,  that  it  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that,  "  after  traversing  all  the  provinces  which  had 
the  reputation  of  being  most  attached  to  his  family,  in  order  to  en- 
able them  to  join  him,  a  single  person  of  distinction  had  not  yet 
declared  himself."  X  The  commercial  and  industrious  classes  were 
foirly  represented  at  Liverpool,  where  a  regiment  of  men  of  seven 
hundred  foot  was  raised,  clothed,  and  paid  by  public  subscription. 
They  were  represented  at  Glasgow,  where  a  body  of  twelve  hun- 
dred men  were  raised,  half  of  whom  were  sent  to  the  defence  of 
Stirling,  and  half  retained  to  protect  the  city.  In  Bristol,  the  same 
spirit  was  displayed  We  may  therefore  receive,  with  considerable 
suspicion,  the  statement  of  Smollett,  that  the  trading  part  of  the 
City  were  overwhelmed  with  fear  and  dejection.  They  were  sub- 
scribing large  sums  at  the  beginning  of  December,  to  procure  ad- 
ditional warm  clothing  for  the  troops  engaged  in  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  ;  and  the  Quakers  even  provided  woollen  under-waist- 
coats  for  the  troops  in  the  North.  London  had  received  its  abun- 
dant share  of  that  commercial  prosperity  which,  in  twenty  years,  had 
added  a  third  to  the  value  of  the  country's  exports  ;  and  which  had 
enabled  the  wages  of  the  labourer  to  command  a  larger  portion  of 
subsistence  than  at  any  previous  period  of  our  history.  §  The 
community  in  general  was  flourishing  and  contented ;  and  whilst 
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Smollett,  speaking  from  his  own  political  prejudices,  says  that  many 
who  had  no  property  to  lose,  thought  no  change  could  be  for  the 
worse,  we  may,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  the  bulk  even  of  the 
humblest,  who  lived  under  equal  laws  which  protected  labour  as 
much  as  capital,  really  desired  no  change,  even  amidst  their  grum- 
bling against  a  German  king,  and  their  angry  recollections  of  Excise 
and  the  Gin  Act. 

In  periods  of  great  political  excitement,  when  opposite  pririct- 
pies  are  ripening  into  active  hostility,  the  prejudices  of  a  people, 
and  the  unreasonable  suspicions  of  a  government,  are  almost  as 
destructive  of  the  peace  of  society  as  the  positive  dangers  of  insur- 
rection and  anarchy.  Tlicre  is  an  instance  of  the  terror  produced 
by  apprehensions  of  popular  violence,  in  the  case  of  the  father  of 
Nollekens,  the  sculptor.  The  old  man,  a  Roman  Catholic  native  of 
Antwerp,  lived  in  Dean  Street,  Soho,  at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion. 
He  was  a  hoarder  of  his  money,  and  he  became  so  convinced  that, 
as  a  foreigner  and  a  papist,  his  house  would  be  attacked  by  a  mob, 
and  his  precious  savings  carried  away,  that  "he  lingered  in  a  state 
of  alarm  until  his  death,"  in  1747.*  The  suspicions  attached  (lur- 
ing this  crisis  to  Scotsmen  in  London  are  described  by  sir  Andrew 
Mitchell,  in  a  letter  to  Duncan  Forbes,  of  the  23rd  of  October: 
"  Already  every  man  of  our  country  is  looked  on  as  a  traitor,  as 
one  secretly  inclined  to  the  Pretender,  and  waiting  but  an  opportu- 
nity to  declare.  The  guilty  and  the  innocent  are  confounded  to- 
gether, and  the  crimes  of  a  few  imputed  to  the  whole  nation."  t 
An  example  of  this  undiscriminating  suspicion  may  be  found  in  a 
curious  incident  in  the  life  of  a  very  remarkable  man,  the  founder 
of  the  great  banking-house  of  Drummond.  Andrew  Dnimmond 
was  the  brother  of  sir  William  Drummondi  who  became  v'-  r  tint 
Strathallan  in  1711.  Strathallan  was  taken  prisoner  at  Sheriff r..uir, 
in  1 71 5,  but  was  released,  and  continued  to  reside  in  Scotland. 
Andrew,  like  many  other  younger  branches  of  high  Scottish  fami- 
lies, felt  that  he  must  endeavour  to  secure  independence  by  a  mer- 
cantile pursuit.  He  settled  in  London  soon  after  the  Union;  uni- 
ting the  proper  business  of  a  banker  with  that  of  a  goldsmith,  ac- ' 
cording  to  the  fashion  of  earlier  times.  His  ledger  of  1716,  in  the 
possession  of  his  successors,  shows  that  he  sold  and  exchanged 
jewellery,  such  as  diamond  ear-rings,  buckles,  and  other  i>ersonal 
adornments.  In  the  early  years  of  his  banking  business  he  was 
chiefly  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of 
the  friends  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  j)articularly  of  those  who  wert 
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abroad.  Without  compromising  himself,  he  rendered  valuable  as- 
sistance to  many  who  were  exiled  or  suspected  f  not  in  assisting 
designs  against  the  reigning  family,  but  in  a  faithful  administration 
of  their  private  funds.  "  His  brotlier  sent  up  to  him  his  two 
nephews,  Robert  and  Henry,  with  whom  he  shared  whatever  emol- 
uments he  derived  from  the  services  he  rendered  to  the  royalists  ; 
and  in  this  way  grew  up  the  banking  establishment  which  bis  de- 
scendants have  ever  since  carried  on."  *  In  1745,  when  lord  Strath, 
allan  was  actively  engaged  in  the  Rebellion,  suspicion  not  unnatur- 
ally fell  upon  the  banker  at  Charing  Cross.  A  warrant  was  sent 
into  his  house,  and  his  books  and  papers  were  seized.  A  report 
was  spread  that  he  was  ruined.  It  was  the  crisis  of  the  thriving 
Scotsman's  fortune.  He  published  a  notice  in  the  Gazette  that  he 
would  instantly  pay  all  his  creditors  in  full.  Confidence  did  not 
desert  him.  The  government  could  find  nothing  to  inculpate  him 
after  the  most  searching  examination ;  and  obtained  no  knowledge 
from  his  papers  "of  what  was  going  on  in  Scotland."  His  books 
and  papers  were  returned  ;  and  a  round-robin  was  signed  by  every 
member  of  the  Cabinet  as  an  approving  testimonial  of  his  conduct. 
The  king  desired  to  see  him  at  St.  James's  ;  but  at  that  interview 
the  sturdy  banker  turned  his  back  upon  the  Secretary,  sir  Edward 
Winnincrton,  to  whom  he  attributed  the  calumny  against  him.  An- 
drew Dnir.imond's  bank  became  the  favoured  establishment  of  the 
aristocracy  of  all  parties.  George  1 1,  there  kept  his  private  account, 
and  so  also  George  III.  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the 
rapidity  with  which,  after  the  final  struggle,  national  and  dynastic 
contests  became  merged  in  individual  confidence  and  public  tran- 
quillity. There  were  national  prejudices  of  Englishman  and  Scot 
still  to  overcome  ;  but  these  were  only  as  the  shifting  clouds  after 
a  storm.  The  trust  in  Andrew  Drummond,  the  banker,  of  the 
second  and  third  sovereigns  of  the  Brunswick  line,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  graceful  tribute,  not  only  to  his  individual  integrity  and  hon- 
our, but  as  exhibiting  some  sympathy  for  the  misfortunes  of  his 
house.  The  representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  that  house,  the 
duke  of  Perth,  died  on  shipboard  after  his  escape  from  Scotland  in 
1746.  The  head  of  the  other  branch,  lord  Strathallan,  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  CuUoden.  f 

But  if  the  ancient  resistance  and  disaffection  of  the  Jacobite 
party  gradually  melted  away  in  the  security  for  good  government 

•  Memoir  of  the  House  of  Drummond,  in  "  Histories  of  Noble  British  Families," 
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which  the  nation  enjoyed  under  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  fears  of 
the  Administration,  and  the  traditional  feelings  of  the  people,  too 
long  endured  in  the  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  their  conciliation  at  the  crisis  of  the  Rebellion. 
At  the  beginning  of  December,  1745,  ^  proclamation  was  issued, 
calling  upon  magistrates  to  discover  and  bring  to  justice  all  Jesuits 
and  popish  priests  ;  and  offering  a  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds 
for  the  apprehension  of  any  such  objects  of  the  severity  of  the 
earlier  statutes.  This  proclamation  called  forth  a  strong  remon- 
strance from  the  resident  ministers  of  various  Catholic  states,  and 
especially  on  the  arrest  of  a  domestic  of  the  Venetian  ambassador. 
They  contended  that  the  law  of  nations  had  been  violated ;  and 
that  the  Act  of  Anne,  which  forbade  the  arrest  upon  civil  process, 
of  the  ministers  of  foreign  powers,  or  of  their  servants,  was  in- 
fringed in  these  proceedings.  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  reply, 
did  not  approve  of  the  arrest  of  the  Venetian  ambassador's  domes- 
tic ;  but  he  rested  the  justification  of  the  government  upon  the  plea 
that  chapels,  with  an  enormous  number  of  priests,  were  maintained, 
wherein  mass  was  celebrated,  not  for  the  use  of  the  minister's 
family,  but  rather  for  the  sake  of  allowing  the  king's  converted 
subjects  to  be  present  at  mass,  contrary  to  law.  "  The  number  of 
national  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  swarm  more  than  ever  in 
this  town,  was  found  dangerous  to  the  State,'  especially  at  a  time 
of  open  rebellion  in  favour  of  a  Pretender  of  the  same  religion." 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Charles  Edward  retreats  from  Derby. — The  retreating  army  pursued.— Skirmish  of  Qif- 
ton. — Bombardment  and  capitulation  of  Carlisle. — Charles  Edward  in  Scotland.^ 
General  Hawley  takes  the  command  of  the  king's  troops. — Battle  of  Falkirk.— Re- 
treat of  Hawley  to  Edinbuigh.— Lord  Lovat.— The  duke  of  Cumberland  in  Scotland. 
— Flight  of  the  Highland  army  from  Stirling. 

The  retreat  from  Derby,  regarded  as  a  military  operation,  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  officers  by  whom  it  was  conducted,  and 
especially  to  lord  George  Murray.  He  was  foremost  to  advise  that 
retreat ;  and  to  his  prudence  and  watchfulness  may  be  attributed, 
in  great  measure,  that  the  depressed  Highlanders  marched  back  to 
their  own  mountains,  without  serious  disorganization.  "  I  offered," 
he  says,  "to  make  the  retreat,  and  be  always  in  the  rear  myself."* 
Before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  December,  the  little 
army  left  Derby.  The  men  thought  they  were  advancing  to  attack 
the  duke  of  Cumberland.  "As  soon,"  says  De  Johnstone,  "as the 
day  allowed  them  to  see  the  objects  around  them,  and  they  found 
that  we  were  retracing  our  steps,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  through- 
out the  whole .  army  but  expressions  of  rage  and  lamentation."  f 
The  prince,  as  blindly  confident  as  the  brave  and  ignorant  High- 
landers who  would  have  followed  him  to  destruction,  was  no  longer 
cheerful  and  alert.  "  In  marching  forwards  he  had  always  been 
the  first  up  in  the  morning,  and  had  the  men  in  motion  before 
break  of  day,  and  commonly  marched  himself  a-foot ;  but  in  the 
retreat  he  was  much  longer  of  leaving  his  quarters  ;  so  that,  though 
the  rest  of  the  army  were  all  on  their  march,  the  rear  could  not 
move  till  he  went,  and  then  he  rode  straight  on,  and  got  to  the 
quarters  with  the  van."  Such  is  the  relation  of  lord  George  Mur- 
ray. The  partizans  of  this  young  prince  have  delighted  to  exhibit 
his  condescending  participation  in  the  fatigue  and  privations  of  his 
followers,  when  leading  them,  as  he  and  they  thought,  to  the  re- 
wards of  his  bold  enterprise.  His  moody  displeasure  and  haughty 
mdifference  when  his  insane  plans  were  opposed  and  rejected, 
show  how  truly  he  adhered  to  his  family  convictions,  that  the  sov- 
ereign will  should  over-ride  every  other  consideration ;  that,  to  use 
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his  own  words,  "  he  was  accountable  to  no  one  but  God."  His 
physical  courage  has  been  doubted,  probably  with  great  injustice. 
But  bis  conduct  in  this  retreat  exhibits  none  of  those  qualities 
which  appear  in  heroic  minds,  when  high  hopes  are  suddenly  de- 
stroyed and  serious  dangers  are  to  be  confronted.  Charles  Edward 
had  been  deceived  into  the  belief  that  the  friends  of  his  house  in 
England  were  numerous,  ix>werful,  and  ready  to  crowd  round  his 
standard.  Not  one  of  the  secret  Jacobites  or  avowed  Tories  of 
great  families  in  the  north  lifted  up  a  voice  for  him.  He  expected 
a  descent  from  France  would  have  been  made  upon  British  shores. 
To  make  such  an  "n  •  ision  in  some  degree  palateable  to  Englisii- 
men,  he  had  said,  ia  a  proclamation  of  the  loth  of  October,  that 
when  he  saw  a  foreign  force  brought  by  his  enemies  against  him— 
when  the  elector  of  Hanover's  allies  were  called  over  to  protect  his 
government  against  the  subjects  of  the  lawful  sovereign — it  was 
high  time  for  the  king,  his  father,  to  accept  the  assistance  of  those 
who  had  engaged  to  support  him.  That  assistance  did  not  come. 
There  was  a  numerous  and  vigilant  Channel  fleet  ready  to  resist 
every  attempt  at  invasion.  Not  in  the  smoky  hut  at  Eriska, — not 
when  he  was  hiding  after  the  fatal  day  o£  Culloden, — could  the 
thoughts  of  Charles  Edward  have  been  more  cheerless  than  on  the 
retreat  from  Derby.  His  weakness  of  character  displayed  itself  in 
a  rash  trust  that  his  cause  was  so  sacred  that  some  miraculous  suc- 
cess would  ever  attend  it:  "  From  the  facility  with  which  he  had 
gained  the  victory  at  Gladsmuir  he  was  always  for  fighting ;  and 
sometimes  even  reproached  lord  George  for  his  unwillingness  to 
incur  the  risk  of  an  engagement,  when  no  advantage  could  be  de- 
rived from  a  victory,  and  for  his  having  prevented  him  from  fight- 
ing the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Derby."  * 

It  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  want  of  correct  intel- 
ligence at  the  head-quarters  of  the  English  generals,  that  the  rebel 
army  had  been  two  days  on  its  march  back  to  Scotland  before  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  became  aware  that  they  were  not  advancing 
towards  London.  He  immediately  despatched  from  his  camp  at 
Meriden,  near  Coventry,  all  his  cavalry  to  pursue  them ;  and  the 
country  people,  as  the  infantry  followed,  furnished  horses  to  mount 
foot-soldiers,  draughted  out  of  various  regiments. f  A  thousand 
cavalry  troops  were  thus  extemporised.  "  Our  foot-soldiers  not 
being  accustomed  to  riding,  I  thought,"  says  Volunteer  Ray,  "they 
looked  odd  on  horseback,  with  their  muskets  and  knapsacks  flung 
over  their  shoulders."  Marshal  Wade  was  at  Wakefield,  with  his 
army,  on  the  loth,  when  he  heard  of  the  retreat ;  and  he  also  de» 
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patched  his  cavalry,  under  general  Oglethorpe,  in  pursuit  of  the 
rebels.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  and  Oglethorpe  arrived  at  Pres- 
ton on  the  13th  ;  and  on  the  17th  they  united  their  mounted  forces 
at  Kendal.  They  were  now  close  upon  the  rear  of  the  Highland 
army.  The  hurried  march  back  of  Charles  Edward,  over  ground 
which  he  had  so  recently  passed  in  some  sort  of  triumph,  was  not 
accompanied  by  any  encouraging  popular  demonstrations.  At 
Manchester  the  Highlanders  were  now  received  with  "visible 
marks  of  dislike."  The  peaceful  and  orderly  disposition  of  these 
men  in  their  advance  was  now  with  difficulty  kept  up.  At  Lancas- 
ter they  plundered,  and  threw  open  the  prisons.  As  they  went 
onward,  *»few  there  were  who  would  go  on  foot  if  they  could 
ride ;  and  mighty  stealing,  taking,  and  pressing  of  horses  there 
was  amongst  us."  The  captain  who  thus  records  that  the  army 
"began  to  behave  with  less  forbearance,"  adds,  "diverting  it  was 
to  see  the  Highlanders  mounted,  without  either  breeches,  saddle, 
or  anything  else  but  the  bare  backs  of  the  horses  to  ride  on,  and 
for  their  bridle  only  a  straw  rope."  •  Near  Stockport  the  High- 
landers set  fire  to  a  viUage,  the  peasants  having  shot  at  one  of  their 
comrades  acting  as  a  patrol.  The  retreat  was  now  manifestly 
through  a  hostile  district.  The  duke  of  Perth,  having  been  detache  J 
with  some  horsemen  to  proceed  to  Scotland,  was  attacked  by  the 
country  people  after  he  had  passed  Kendal,  and  was  compelled  to 
return.  He  again  rode  with  a  large  escort  the  next  day  to  Penrith, 
when  he  was  again  driven  back. 

The  retreating  and  pursuing  forces  were  close  together  on  the 
l8th  of  December.  Lord  George  Murray  had  been  detained  at 
Shap  on  the  17th,  from  the  difficulties  of  getting  along  the  bad 
roads,  and  up  the  steep  hills.  The  weather  was  wet  and  tempest- 
uous. "  I  was  stopped,"  says  Lord  George,  "  by  what  I  always 
suspected — the  waggons  could  not  be  carried  through  a  water 
where  there  was  a  narrow  turn  and  a  steep  ascent."  f  Horses  and 
men  could  not  overcome  the  difficulty  until  night-fall.  The  van  and 
the  rear  were  wildly  separated,  when  Murray  reached  the  village  of 
Qifton,  near  Penrith,  on  the  iSth.  They  were  encountered  by  a 
party  of  volunteers,  but  the  Highlanders  soon  dispersed  these.  A 
footman  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  taken  prisoner,  and  he 
said  the  duke  was  very  close  at  hand.  Lord  George  had  only 
about  a  thousand  men.  He  was  resolved  to  wait  an  attack,  even 
without  reinforcements,  for  which  he  had  applied.  He  took  up  a 
position  beWeen  the  hedges  of  the  village  and  the  wall  of  lord 
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Lonsdale's  park.    The  night  was  cloudy,  witli  a  feeble  moonligfat 
Creeping  along  amongst  the  inclosures  the  dismounted  dragoons  of 
the  royal  army  were  advancing  upon  the  Highlanders.     Then 
main  body  was  on  horseback  at  some  distance.     Murray's  own 
narrative  of  this  skirmish  is  clear  and  spirited :  "  The  dismounted 
dragoons  had  not  only  lined  the  bottom  inclosures,  but  several  of 
them  had  come  up  to  two  hedges  that  lay  south  and  north ;  the 
others  where  we  were,  and  the  dragoons  at  the  bottom,  lay  east 
and  west.    The  Appin  battalion  were  next  the  lane  upon  that  side, 
and  Cluny's  farther  to  their  left.     We  advanced,  and  had  a  good 
deal  of  fire  on  both  sides.     After  the  Highl  nders  on  that  side  liad 
given  most  of  their  fire,  they  lay  close  at  an  open  hedge,  which 
was  the  second  in  these  fields.     We  then  received  the  whole  fire 
of  the  dragoons  that  were  at  the  bottom,  upon  which  Cluny  s^ud, 
*  What  the  devil  is  this  ?  *     Indeed,  the  bullets  were  going  thick 
enough.     I  told  him  we  had  nothing  for  it  but  going  down  upon 
them,  sword  in  hand,  before  they  had  time  to  charge  again.     I 
immediately  drew  my  sword,  and  cried,  *  Claymore  !  *      Ouny  did 
the  same,  and  we  ran  down  to  the  bottom  ditch,  clearing  the  di- 
agonal hedges  as  we  went.    There  was  a  good  many  of  the  enemy 
killed  at  the  bottom  ditch,  and  the  rest  took  to  their  heels,  but  re- 
ceived the  fire  of  the  Glengarry  regiment."*    There  was  no  more 
firing.     Murray  had  secured  by  his  courageous  stand  a  safer  con- 
tinuance of  their  retreat  for  the  van.     Half<in-hour  after  the  skir- 
mish he  also  ordered  a  retreat.     "  We  travelled  all  night,"  says 
the  chaplain  MacLachlan,  "  though  the  moon  set  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  arrived  at  Carlisle  early  next  day."     The  van  had  reached 
that  city  the  same  morning. 

On  the  2oth  of  December,  before  break  of  day,  the  rebel  army, 
with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  English  regiment  raised  at 
Manchester  and  some  Scottish  companies,  quitted  Carlisle.  "  I 
could  never  comprehend  the  reason,"  says  De  Johnstone,  "  for  sac- 
rificing these  unfortunate  victims."  The  duke  of  Perth  was  un- 
willing, naturally  enough,  to  leave  any  of  his  men.  Murray  told 
him,  in  the  presence  of  Charles,  that  if  the  prince  would  order  him, 
he  would  slay  with  the  Athol  brigade,  though  he  knew  his  fate  :  for 
as  soon  as  cannon  could  be  brought  up  from  Whitehaven,  the 
place  would  not  be  tenable.  The  works  might  have  been  blown 
up,  Murray  held.  At  any  rate,  if  the  Scottish  army  returned, 
Carlisle  could  not  harm  them.  "  I  was  little  at  the  prince's  quar- 
ters that  day,"  says  Murray,  "  but  I  found  he  was  determined  on 
the  thing.     It  was  very  late  next  dav  before  we  marched,     The 
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prince  had  some  difficulty  about  those  who  were  to  stay  at  Carlisle, 
who  were  very  unwilling."  Dr.  King,  who  was  in  correspondence 
with  Charles  Edward  for  some  years  after  these  events,  says,  **  I 
never  heard  him  discover  any  sorrow  or  compassion  for  the  mis- 
fortune of  so  many  worthy  men  who  had  suffered  in  his  cause."  * 
Their  sufferings,  in  his  view,  were  nothing  but  the  just  tribute  of 
loyalty  to  their  rightful  master.  Upon  the  same  principle  he  had 
no  remorse  in  determining,  against  all  remonstrance,  to  sacrifice  a 
band  of  brave  men  to  "  that  egotistic  fanaticism,  which  made  every 
calamity  endured  by  his  followers  in  the  cause  of  his  house,  a 
simple  incident  in  thtW  line  of  duty."  f  Th^  callous  obduracy 
with  which  Charles  Edward  resolved  to  leave  this  unhappy  gar- 
rison to  the  first  vengeance  of  the  English,  by  military  slaugh- 
ter or  civil  proceedings  against  traitors,  is,  in  our  view  as  odious 
as  the  barbarities  which  procured  William  of  Cumberland  the 
title  of  "  the  Butcher."  The  duke  came  up  to  Cariisle  on  the 
21st.  He  invested  the  place,  which  resisted  with  its  small  means 
of  defence  ;  but  there  was  no  artillery  to  compel  an  immediate 
surrender.  Large  guns,  as  Murray  had  expected,  were  brought  up 
from  Whitehaven.  Ray  records  his  own  share  in  procuring  these 
means  of  attack :  "  I  was  sent  to  Whitehaven,  to  order  the  batter- 
ing cannon  from  thence.  The  people  rose  in  a  body,  and  got 
horses  and  carriages  with  all  expedition.  They  were  ten  pieces  of 
eighteen  pounders,  of  which  four  were  drawn  by  forty  horses  of 
sir  James  Lowther,  which  went  along  pretty  briskly ;  but  I  saw 
sixteen  or  eighteen  of  the  country  horses  to  a  gun,  and  often  set, 
the  roads  being  very  soft"  J  When  Ray  returned  on  the  22nd  he 
found  Carlisle  invested  on  all  sides.  "  A  great  many  people,"  he 
says,  "  came  out  of  the  country  to  assist  the  duke's  army,  with  clubs 
and  staves,  and  such  other  weapons  as  they  had ;  the  game-laws 
forbidding  the  use  of  fire-arms.  The  countrymen  being  moat  of 
them  no  use,  and  their  number  being  about  ten  thousand,  his  royal 
highness  ordered  them  all  to  return  home,  except  a  few  who  were 
employed  in  cutting  fascines  for  the  batteries.  The  duke's  regu- 
lar forces  at  this  time  were  about  four  thousand."  The  bombard- 
ment of  Carlisle  began  on  the  28th.  "  The  rebel  garrison,"  con- 
tinues the  volunteer,  ^  were  as  much  surprised  as  if  they  had  felt 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  wondering  from  whence  these  roaring 
guns  came."  It  has  been  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  the  sacrifice  of 
tills  garrison  by  Charles  Edward,  that  he  believed  the  duke  **  had 
DO  battering  artillery  at  his  disposal."    On  the  30th  a  white  fiag 
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was  himg  out  from  tlie  walls.  The  firing  ceased.  John  Hamilton^ 
the  governor,  asked  to  know  what  terms  would  be  given  upon  the 
surrender  of  the  city  and  castle  of  Carlisle.  The  stem  answer  was, 
^  All  the  terms  bis  royal  highness  will,  or  can,  grant  to  the  rebel 
garrison  of  Carlisle,  are  that  they  shall  not  be  put  to  the  sword, 
but  be  reserved  for  the  king's  pleasure."  The  garrison  capitulated. 
The  number  of  prisoners  was  a  hundred  and  fourteen  English,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-four  Scotsmen,  and  eight  Frenchmen.  This 
enumeration,  made  by  Ray,  sufficiently  confutes  the  calumnious 
charge  that  the  abandonment  of  this  garrison  by  Charles  Edward, 
"  originated  in  a  spirit  of  vengeance  against  the  English  nation,  as 
no  one  of  all  the  persons  of  distinction  in  England,  who  invited  the 
prince  to  make  a  descent  in  Great  Britain,  had  declared  themselves 
openly  in  his  favour,  by  attaching  their  fortunes  to  his,  as  the  Scots 
had  done."* 

The  duke  of  Cumberland,  after  the  surrender  of  Carlisle,  was 
summoned  to  London  to  take  the  conunand  of  the  forces  that  were 
assembled  to  guard  the  south  coast  against  a  threatened  French 
invasion.  A  portion  of  the  army  of  the  duke  was  left  under  the 
command  of  general  Hawley,  to  advance  into  Scotland.  Marshal 
Wade's  troops  were  to  return  to  their  post  at  Newcastle.  On  the 
2oth  of  December  the  Highland  army  quitted  England.  This  day 
was  the  anniversary  of  the  prince's  birth.  When  the  impulsive 
race  whom  he  had  led  to  a  promised  conquest — those  who  had 
gloomily  turned  back  from  the  rich  prize  which  they  fancied  withia 
their  reach — had  crossed  the  border-river  Esk,  wading  up  to  their 
arm-pits,  "the  bag-pipers  having  conMnenced  playing,  the  High- 
landers began  all  to  dance,  expressing  the  utmost  joy  at  seeing  their 
country  again."  They  forgot  the  chagrin  "  which  they  had  continu- 
ally nourished  ever  since  their  departure  from  Derby."  t  Passing 
through  Dumfries, — a  town  described  by  De  Johnstone  as  full  of 
fanatical  Calvinists,  who  had  seized  some  ammunition  wagons, 
and  who  now  were  punished  by  a  considerable  fine, — they  reached 
Glasgow  on  the  ^th.  When  the  Highland  army  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  dty  in  September,  a  demand  of  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  was  made  under  the  sign-manual  of  the  prince,  as  the  price 
the  citizens  were  to  pay  to  save  themselves  from  confiscations  en- 
forced by  Highlanders  in  arms,  who  had  long  been  their  terror. 
They  compromised  the  matter  by  a  payment  to  the  amount  of  five 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  part  in  money  and  goods,  and  part 
in  bills.  Their  enemies  had  now  come  to  make  heavier  demands, 
in  the  shape  of  thousands  of  Highland  coats,  shirts,  shoes,  tartaa 
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hose,  bonnets,  and  money.  There  was  no  escaping.  They  were 
told  that  they  were  rebels.  Parliament  afterwards  voted  ten 
thousand  pounds  as  a  compensation  to  the  loyal  traders. 

After  remaining  a  week  at  Glasgow,  the  Highland  army 
marched  to  Stirling.  They  were  sturdily  opposed  by  the  people  ; 
but  they  got  possession  of  the  town.  General  Blakeney,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  castle,  met  them  with  defiance.  The  prince  had  now 
been  joined  by  large  numbers  of  Highlanders  from  Perth,  under 
the  command  of  lord  Strathallan ;  and  by  refugees  who  had  been 
landed  from  France.  His  army  now  reached  nine  thousand  men. 
He  was  turned  aside  from  the  siege  of  Stirling  by  the  intelligence 
that  general  Hawley  had  marched  from  Edinburgh,  through  Lin- 
lithgow, and  had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk.  Hawley, 
who  had  fought  under  Argyle  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  and  had 
served  in  Flanders  in  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  was 
appointed, — perhaps  more  on  account  of  his  repute  for  ferocity 
than  for  his  military  talents — to  the  most  important  command  at 
this  juncture.  "  He  is  called  Lord  Chief  Justice,"  says  Horace 
Walpole  ;  "  frequent  and  sudden  executions  are  his  passion.  .  .  . 
He  is  very  brave  and  able ;  with  no  small  bias  to  the  brutal."  ♦  His 
ability  was  tested  in  the  field  of  Falkirk.  He  set  out  to  meet  the 
Highland  army  with  a  presumptuous  contempt  for  what  he  called 
**  undisciplined  rabbles."  He  must  have  recollected  something  of  the 
mode  in  which  Highlanders  fought,  and  of  the  extreme  caution 
with  which  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against  their  rapid  surprises 
of  an  enemy.  He  was  satisfied  that  with  his  disciphned  troops  he 
could  easily  destroy  the  insurgents.  De  Johnstone  truly  observes, 
that  the  Highlanders  "  proved  that  bravery  may  supply  the  place 
of  discipline  at  times,  as  discipline  supplies  the  place  of  bravery ;  " 
and  that  the  Highland  mode  of  attack  "is  so  terrible,  that  the  best 
troops  in  Europe  would  with  difficulty  sustain  the  first  shock  of 
it."  t  Hawley  took  no  care,  to  enable  his  men  steadily  to  bear  the 
first  shock.  He  neglected  the  ordinary  prudence  of  so  disposing 
his  troops  that  the  Highlanders  should  not  have  that  advantage 
of  situation  which  they  always  sought  for,  and  that  no  sudden  at- 
tack by  his  enemy  should  produce  a  panic  equivalent  to  a  victor^-. 

John  Home,  who  joined  general  Hawley's  army  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Glasgow  volunteers,  has  described  the  battle  of  Falkirk 
with  care  and  impartiality.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 7th  of  January, 
Hawley's  army  had  been  joined  by  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  by 
a  thousand  Highlanders  under  the  command  of  colonel  Campbell, 
afterwards  duke  of  Argyle.     When  they  encamped  near  Falkirk, 
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some  Highland  horse  and  foot  were  seen  moving  about,  with  their 
colours  displayed,  upon  the  high-road  from  Stirling  to  Falkirk, 
through  the  middle  of  the  Torwood.  The  parade  thus  made  was 
a  stratagem  to  divert  attention  from  the  principal  attack,  which  had 
been  skilfully  planned.  About  one  o'clock  two  English  officers 
climbed  a  tree ;  and  saw  the  main  body  of  the  Highlanders  march- 
ing towards  them,  by  the  south  side  of  the  Torwood.  Hawley 
was  spending  a  pleasant  morning  at  Callander  House,  and  being 
apprised  of  this  movement  of  the  enemy,  he  said  the  men  might 
put  on  their  accoutrements,  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  them  to 
be  under  arms.  The  report  of  the  officers  who  had  climbed  the 
tree  was  confirmed  by  horsemen  well-mounted,  who  came  in  upon 
the  spur.  The  troops  became  alarmed.  The  officers  were  heard 
to  exclaim,  again  and  again,  where  is  the  General  ?  In  his  con- 
tinued absence,  they  formed  their  regiments  in  front  of  the  camp. 
The  general  at  last  came  ;  and  ordered  three  regiments  of  dragoons 
to  march  to  the  moor,  and  take  possession  of  the  high  ground  be- 
tween them  and  the  advancing  enemy.  The  infantry  were  com- 
manded to  follow.  "  At  the  very  instant,'*  says  Home,  **  the  regi- 
ments of  foot  began  to  march,  the  day  was  overcast ;  and  by-and  by 
a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  beat  directly  in  the  face  of  the  soldiers, 
who  were  marching  up  the  hill  with  their  bayonets  fixed,  and  could 
not  secure  their  pieces  from  the  rain.  The  cavalry  was  a  good 
way  before  the  infantry,  and  for  some  time  it  seemed  a  sort  of  race 
between  the  Highlanders  and  the  dragoons,  which  of  them  should 
get  first  to  the  top  of  the  hill."  The  rebel  army  was  marching  in 
two  columns.  Three  Macdonald  regiments,  who  were  at  the  head 
of  the  columns  to  the  north,  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  before  the 
dragoons,  and,  taking  ground  where  they  had  a  morass  on  their 
right  flank,  turned  their  backs  to  the  storm.  This  stru^le  for  the 
advantage  of  position  determined  the  course  of  this  sudden  con- 
test. The  Highland  columns  were  formed  in  two  lines,  with  a  re- 
serve in  the  rear,  amongst  which  the  prince  was  stationed. .  The 
royal  army  was  also  formed  in  two  lines,  with  a  reserve.  The 
hurry  in  which  the  troopjs  on  both  sides  were  formed ;  the  inequat 
ity  of  the  ground ;  and  the  darkness  of  the  storm,  produced  a  scene 
of  confusion  which  could  scarcely  be  called  a  battle.  It  was,  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  as  confused  an  afiEair  as  can  well  be  imagined.*'* 
Before  the  infantry  of  Hawley's  army  were  completely  formed,  he 
sent  an  order  for  the  cavalry,  in  number  about  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred, to  attack  the  two  lines  of  eight  thousand  Highlanders.  Thf 
bold  general  had  seen  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  the  discomfiturt 
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of  the  flank  of  the  rebel  army  by  a  charge  throagh  a  morass.  He 
repeated  the  movement  of  Falkirk.  There  was  a  slight  difference 
of  circumstances.  At  Sheriffmuir  a  severe  frost  had  rendered  the 
morass  passable.  At  Falkirk,  the  dragoons  plunged  into  a  bog; 
"  Avhere,"  says  Scott,  "  the  Highlanders  cut  them  to  pieces  with  so 
little  trouble,  that,  as  one  of  the  performers  assured  us,  the  feat  was 
as  easy  as  slicing  baacon,^'*  ♦  It  was  then  nearly  four  o'clock.  The 
storm  continued.  The  darkness  rendered  the  movements  of  either 
army  scarcely  perceptible.  But  the  Highlanders,  pursuing  the  dis- 
comfited dragoons,  received  the  fire  of  the  English  infantry,  which 
they  returned,  and  then,  throwing  away  their  muskets,  attacked 
after  their  fashion  with  broadsword  and  dirk.  "  It  seemed  a  total 
rout,"  says  Home,  "  and  for  some  time  general  Hawley  did  not 
know  that  any  one  regiment  of  his  army  was  standing."  But  one 
regiment  remained  steady;  and  being  joined  by  otlier  infantry, 
drove  l>ack  the  pursuers.  The  Highlanders  now,  in  turn,  fancied 
themselves  defeated.  "  Part  of  the  king's  army,  much  the  greater 
part,  was  flying  to  the  eastward,  and  part  of  the  rebel  army  wa« 
flying  to  the  westward."  Hawley,  before  it  became  quite  dark, 
tried  to  set  fire  to  his  tents,  but  they  would  not  bum  ;  and  he  re^ 
treated  to  Linlithgow,  through  Falkirk,  leaving  his  baggage  and 
his  guns.  The  next  day  he  marched  to  Edinburgh  with  an  army 
not  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  but  sadly  degraded  in  the  sense- 
less conduct  of  this  battle  of  half  an  hour.  The  leaders  of  the 
rebel  army  scarcely  exulted  in  their  victory.  They  blamed  each 
other  for  its  incompleteness.  Hawley  took  no  blame  to  himself, 
but  caused  several  officers  and  soldiers  to  be  tried  by  court-martial, 
of  whom  two  soldiers  were  condemned  to  be  shot,  and  more  than 
one  officer  was  cashiered.  In  a  letter  from  general  Wightman  to 
Duncan  Forbes,  he  says,  "everything  would  have  gone  to  wreck, 
in  a  worse  manner  than  at  Preston,  if  general  Huske  had  not 
acted  with  judgment  and  courage,  and  appeared  everywhere. 
Hawley  seems  to  be  sensible  of  his  misconduct ;  for  when  I  was 
with  him  oq  Saturday  morning  at  Linlithgow,  he  looked  most 
wretchedly;  even  worse  than  Cope  did  a  few  hours  after  his 
scuffle,  when  I  saw  him  at  Fala."  \  The  writer  of  this  letter  says, 
*^  This  is  an  odd  scene  of  things,  and  altogether  an  unexpected  oc- 
currence ;  and  will  doubtless  shock  the  king  and  the  ministry,  as 
well  as  the  whole  English  nation."  The  king  and  the  ministry 
sent  off  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to  Scotland,  in  the  confidence 
that  he  would  retrieve  this  disaster.  The  Knglish  nation  was  not 
greatly  shocked,  if  wo  may  accept  an  interesting  passage  in  a  letter 
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of  Gray  to  Walpole,  as  an  evidence  of  the  general  feeling :  "  Our 
defeat,  to  be  sure,  is  a  rueful  afiEair  for  the  honour  of  our  troops ; 
but  the  duke  is  gone,  it  seems,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  cannon-bullet 
to  undefeat  us  again.  The  common  people  in  town  at  least  know 
how  to  be  afraid :  but  we  are  such  uncommon  people  here  ♦  as  to 
have  no  more  sense  of  danger  than  if  the  battle  had  been  fought 
when  and  where  the  battle  of  Cannae  was.  The  perception  of 
these  calamities,  and  their  consequences,  that  we  are  supposed  to 
get  from  books,  is  so  faintly  impressed,  that  we  talk  of  war,  fam- 
ine, and  pestilence,  with  no  more  apprehension  than  of  a  broken 
bead,  or  of  a  coach  overturned  between  York  and  Edinburgh." 

In  the  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  we  find  mention  of 
lord  Lovat's  regiment,  as  one  of  those  which  repulsed  the  dragoons. 
Simon  Fraser,  lord  Lovat,  was  not  with  his  clan,  but  his  son  was 
with  them.  The  chief  of  the  clan,  who  had  exhibited  the  passions 
of  an  untamed  savage  in  his  youth ;  who,  in  his  maturer  age,  pursued 
the  same  system  of  barbarian  violence  in  his  transactions  with  his 
neighbours ;  now,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  covered  his  actions  with 
what  he  considered  an  impenetrable  shield  of  craft.  It  was  still 
the  cunning  of  the  uncivilized  man,  rather  than  the  honourable 
reserve  of  a  gentleman  engaged  in  high  and  dangerous  political 
enterprises.  There  are  no  more  curious  exhibitions  of  human 
character  than  the  letters  of  this  remarkable  person,  at  the  crisis 
of  1745.  After  the  landing  of  Charles  Edwardi,  Lovat  wrote  to  the 
lord  advocate,  that  he  was  ready  to  serve  the  king  and  the  govern- 
ment as  in  171 5,  when  he  did  more  in  suppressing  that  rebellion  than 
any  other  man  of  his  rank.  But  he  begged  to  have  a  thousand 
stand  of  arms  delivered  to  him  and  his  clan  at  Inverness."  f  To 
Lochiel  he  wrote  at  the  same  time  : — "  My  service  to  the  prince. 
I  will  aid  you  what  I  can ;  but  my  prayers  are  all  I  can  give  at 
present."  In  a  letter  of  the  same  period  to  the  lord  president,  he 
calls  the  landing  of  Charles  ^*  a  mad  enterprise  :  "  and  weeps  to 
think  that  "  this  desperate  prince  "  would  be  the  cause  of  much 
bloodshed.  When  Cope  was  beaten  at  Preston-Pans,  lord  Lovat 
thought  the  Stuart  cause  would  prosper ;  and  he  compelled  his 
son,  by  threats  and  entreaties,  to  join  the  insurgents.  The  Master 
of  Lovat,  as  he  was  styled,  was  too  late  to  join  the  march  into  Eng- 
land. He  remained  with  other  clans,  at  Perth.  Meanwhile  the 
old  man,  still  doubtful  which  might  be  the  winning  side,  poured 
forth  his  protestations  to  Duncan  Forbes  that  he  himself  was  en* 
tirely  innocent  of  his  son's  proceedings  :  **  I  do  solemnly  declare 
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to  your  lordship  that  nothing  ever  vexed  my  soul  so  much  as  my 
son's  resolution  to  go  and  join  the  prince."  ♦  In  another  letter  he 
says,  "  Since  my  son  was  determined  on  that  mad  foolish  project, 
I  never  spoke  to  him  about  it  but  he  always  flew  in  my  face  like  a 
wild  cat."  t  ^c  ™*y  t^ws  explain  how  lord  Lovat*s  regiment  was  at 
the  battle  of  Falkirk,  when  the  old  man  had  himself  been  playing 
fast  and  loose.  After  the  retreat  from  Derby  he  tried  to  make  his 
son  faithless  to  the  cause  he  had  himself  driven  him  to  adopt.  The 
honour  of  the  son,  in  clinging  to  the  side  on  which  he  was  fighting, 
is  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  habitual  perfidy  of  the  father. 

The  duke  of  Cumberland,  travelling  post  niglit  and  day,  arrived 
at  Edinburgh  on  the  30th  of  January.  All  London  was  in  anxious 
expectation  to  hear  news  of  another  battle.  "Nothing,"  says 
Walpole,  "  was  talked  of  but  the  expectation  of  the  courier.*"  The 
duke  set  out  on  his  march  on  the  31st  to  raise  the  siege  of  Stirling. 
That  siege  had  been  very  inefficiently  conducted.  There  was 
little  hope  that  the  French  engineers  would  be  able  to  silence  the 
fire  of  the  castle  by  their  ill-constructed  batteries.  The  prince,  with 
his  own  immediate  advisers,  was  for  protracting  the  siege,  and  re- 
maining to  fight  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  More  prudent  counsel 
enforced  the  necessity  of  a  retreat.  A  pajjer  was  addressed  to  him 
on  the  29th  of  January,  signed  by  lord  George  Murray,  Lochiel, 
and  six  other  chiefs,  pointing  out  that  the  army  had  been  much  re- 
duced by  desertions  ;  and  that  if  the  enemy  should  march  before 
the  reduction  of  Stirling,  they  anticipated  a  speedy  destruction 
through  the  inequality  of  their  numbers.  John  Hay,  who  was 
officially  employed  by  the  prince,  says  that  Charles  being  in  bed, 
he  went  into  his  room  with  this  dispatch ;  and  that  when  the  prince 
read  the  paper  "  he  struck  his  head  against  the  wall  till  he  stag- 
gered, and  exclaimed  most  violently  against  lord  George  Murray. 
His  words  were,  *  Good  God !  have  I  lived  to  see  this  ! ' "  Hay 
adds,  that  the  number  of  men  said  to  be  absent  was  greatly  exag- 
gerated. The  chaplain  MacLachlan  has  recorded  that,  on  the  night 
of  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  some  of  the  men  went  off  in  the  hurry ; 
that  three  of  the  prince's  aides-de-camp  entreated  him  to  rally  them, 
because  he  could  speak  Erse  to  them ;  that  he  succeeded  with 
many ;  and  that  he  then  rode  off  to  the  duke  of  Perth,  to  entreat 
him  to  place  a  strong  guard  at  the  Fords  of  Frewe  to  intercept 
these  deserters.  J  The  amount  of  desertion  was  increased  by  a 
circumstance  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Highland  clan-jealousies. 
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One  of  the  clan  Clanranald  accidentally  shot  a  younger  sod  of 
Glengarry.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  Glen- 
garry tribe  that  the  poor  fellow  who  fired  a  musket,  without  know- 
ing that  it  was  loaded,  was  condemned  and  shot.  They  went  off 
in  a  body  to  their  mountains.  The  prince  had  no  choice  but  to 
yield  to  the  advice  of  the  chiefs  who  had  counselled  an  immediate 
retreat.  But  he  is  held  to  have  shown  his  anger,  like  a  petted 
child,  by  deranging  all  the  precautions  that  had  been  taken  for  an 
orderly  march.  In  their  hurry  to  destroy  their  magazine  of  pow- 
der, the  rebeb  blew  up  a  church  in  which  it  had  been  deposited. 
MacLachlan  says  this  was  the  act  of  a  rash  young  fellow  who,  witli- 
out  any  orders,  fired  a  pistol  at  the  powder,  by  which  folly  he  killed 
himself,  and  killed  and  wounded  others.  Murray  records  that,  at 
a  council  of  war  held  at  Crieff,  he  "complained  much  of  the  flight, 
and  entreated  to  know  who  had  advised  it  The  prince  did  not 
incline  to  lay  the  blame  on  any  body,  but  said  he  took  it  on  him- 
self."* When  the  news  arrived  in  London  that  "the  moment  the 
rebel  army  saw  the.duke^s,  they  turned  back,  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cipitation," it  was  concluded  that  this  flight,  as  Murray  termed  the 
retreat,  "looked  exceedingly  like  the  conclusion  of  this  business.'*! 
Unhappily,  there  is  more  of  this  business  to  be  related ;  and  much 
of  it  d[  a  painful  nature,  from  which  we  would  gladly  turn  our 
view. 

*  '*  Jacobite  Memoirs,"  p.  loo.  t  Walpole  to  Mann,  Feb.  7. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Charics  Edward  at  Inverness. —The  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Aberdeen.— The  passage  of 
the  Spey.— The  duke  at  Nairn.— The  prince  at  Culloden.— Projected  night  attack  on 
the  king's  camp.— The  rictory  of  Culloden.— Barbarities  after  Culloden.— Impolicy 
of  the  treatment  of  the  rebels.— Trials  and  executions.— Trials  of  the  rebel  loids.— 
Their  demeanour.— Balmerino,  Kibnamock,  and  Lovat.— Hidings  of  Charles  Ed* 
ward.—  His  return  to  France. 

The  Highland  army,  marchitig  rapidly  in  two  divisions— one  by 
Blair  Athol,  and  one  by  the  coast — reached  Inverness  on  the  i8th 
of  February.  The  duke  of  Cumberland,  moving  much  more 
slowly,  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Aberdeen.  Five  thousand 
Hessian  troops  had  arrived  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  the  British 
government.  Whilst  Cumberland  remained  inactive  at  Aberdeen, 
Charles  had  taken  the  citadel  of  Inverness ;  and  Fort  Augustus 
had  been  destroyed  by  one  of  the  Highland  parties.  Fort  William 
and  Blair  Castle  held  out  against  him.  The  interval  which  elapsed 
between  the  prince's  arrival  at  Inverness,  and  the  duke's  advance 
to  attack  him,  was  unfavourable  to  the  success  of  the  insurrection. 
The  insurgents  were  cut  off  from  the  abundant  supplies  of  tlie 
Lowlands.  The  king's  ships  intercepted  the  provisions  and  the 
gold  which  were  occasionally  dispatched  from  France.  The  active 
and  hardy  mountaineers  engaged  in  various  expeditions  ;  but  the 
advantages  which  they  gained  were  of  little  importance  in  the  great 
issue  which  was  approaching.  Time  was  working  to  their  destruc- 
tion. The  Highland  army  was  without  pay ;  and  they  sold  their 
allowances  of  oatmeal  "  for  their  other  needs,  at  which  the  poor 
creatures  grumbled  exceedingly."*  They  were  certainly  not  iu 
the  best  fighting  condition,  when,  on  the  8th  of  April,  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  commenced  his  march  from  Aberdeen.  As  he  ad- 
vanced along  the  coast,  his  army  of  about  nine  thousand  men  were 
abundantly  provided  from  the  transports,  which  "moved  along 
shore  with  a  gentle  breeze  and  a  fair  wind."  t  On  the  nth  the 
army  reached  the  Spey.  As  the  duke  approached,  lord  John 
I>rummond,  who  was  posted  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  deep  and 
rapid  river,  fell  back.  The  Highland  officer  says  in  his  journal, 
"  U)  guard  the  Spey  was  ane  easy  matter."     V^olunteer  Ray  con- 
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firms  this  opinion,  in  his  description  of  the  passage  of  the  English 
troops :  "  I  was  in  my  station  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  where  I 
very  narrowly  escaped  being  shot ;  for  some  of  the  rebels  fired  at 
us  across  the  river,  kneeling  and  taking  sight  as  at  a  blackbird. 
We  entered  the  river  with  a  guide  wading  on  foot  to  show  where 
the  ford  lay ;  which  was  bad  enough,  having  loose  stones  at  the 
bottom,  which  made  it  very  difficult  for  man  or  horse  to  step 
without  falling,  the  water  belly-deep  and  very  rapid.  The  ford  not 
lying  right  across,  we  were  obliged  to  go  mid-way  into  the  river, 
then  turn  to  the  right,  and  go  down  it  for  about  sixty  yards,  and 
then  turn  to  the  left,  inclining  upwards  to  the  landing-place.  In 
this  situation,  had  the  rebels  stood  us  here  it  might  have  been  of 
bad  consequence  to  our  army,  they  having  a  great  advantage  over 
us,  and  might  have  defended  this  important  pass  a  long  time,  to 
our  great  loss  ;  but  they  wanted  to  draw  our  army  over,  and  farther 
into  their  country,  from  whence,  in  ^their  imagination,  we  were 
never  to  return.  When  we  got  up  the  banks  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  the  rebels  were  all  fled,  and  appeared  on  a  hill  about 
half  a  mile  distant,  from  which  they  retreated  out  of  sight,  as  we 
advanced."*  On  the  15th  the  duke's  army  reached  Nairn,  and 
there  halted.  The  prince's  army  was  encamped  on  Culloden  Moor, 
about  twelve  miles  distant.  The  greater  part  of  the  moor  is  in  the 
parish  of  Daviot.  The  district  is  not  mountainous.  "  The  land 
rises  like  a  broken  wave  from  the  sea,  in  some  places  with  a  bank 
of  considerable  steepness  and  height ;  then  sinks  into  a  vale  of 
moss  land  (from  which,  till  reduced*  to  cultivation,  the  town  of 
Inverness  used  to  be  supplied  with  rushes);  thence  it  ascends 
again  to  the  parish  of  Croy  and  the  Moor  of  Culloden,  which 
extends  along  the  ridge."  f  On  this  flat  moor,  so  unsuited  to  their 
peculiar  tactics,  the  Highland  army  awaited  the  coming  struggle. 
But  doubts  came  over  their  leaders,  and  something  bolder  might 
be  attempted. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  isth  a  night  attack  upon  the  royal  army 
was  resolved  upon.  The  English,  it  was  deemed,  would  be  slcejv 
ing,  after  the  drunken  revels  of  the  duke's  birthday,  which  they 
had  halted  at  Nairn  to  celebrate.  The  Highland  officer  says, 
"  We  set  out  about  eight  o'clock  that  night,  with  express  orders  to 
observe  the  profoundest  silence  in  our  march.  Our  word  was 
*  king  James  the  Eighth.*  We  were  likewise  forbid  in  the  attack 
to  make  any  use  of  our  fire-arms,  but  only  of  sword,  dirk,  and 
bayonet;  to  cut  the  tent-strings,  and  pull  down  the  poles,  and 
where  we  observed  a  swelling  or  bulge  in  the  fallen  tent  there  to 
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Strike  and  push  vigorously."  *  The  project  utterly  failed.  The 
darkness  of  the  night  made  the  way  uncertain  over  the  rough  and 
swampy  waste.  The  men  were  weary  and  half- famished.  Lord 
George  Murray  had  the  command  of  the  van.  About  two  o'clock 
he  halted  ;  for  there  were  four  miles  still  to  march,  and  there  was 
a  great  interval  between  the  two  columns.  A  surprise  had  become 
impossible.  "It  was  found  impracticable,"  says  lord  George,  "to 
be  near  the  enemy  till  it  was  within  an  hour  of  daylight ;  and  as 
our  only  hope  was  surprising  them,  and  attacking  them  before  day, 
we  were  forced  to  give  it  up  and  return  to  Culloden,  where  we  got 
about  five."  f 

On  Monday,  the  14th  of  April,  says  a  narrative  of  the  period, 
"  the  young  chevalier  mustered  his  troops  in  the  town  of  Inver- 
ness, and  marched  along  the  lines,  encouraging  them  as  he  passed. 
Never  were  men  in  more  exalted  spirits."  %  On  the  15th,  writes 
the  chaplain,  MacLachlan,  in  his  Journal,  "our  prince  royal  had  a 
review  in  the  Muir  of  Culloden.  And  as  I  chanced  to  come  close 
to  him  stepping  up  the  hill,  I  saluted  him  in  my  ordinary  way — 
*  God  bless  and  prosper  your  royal  highness.'  To  which  he  vouch- 
safed a  reply  in  a  familiar  manner,  and  with  a  charming  smile,  *  It 
will  be  Gladsmuir,  wherever  it  be.'  "  Never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, did  this  confidence  in  his  destiny  appear  to  have  deserted 
the  adventurer — a  confidence  that  might  have  betrayed  him  earlier 
to  his  ruin,  had  he  not  been  surrounded  by  men  of  judgment  and 
experience.  The  projected  surprise  at  Nairn  would  probably  have 
terminated  fatally,  had  the  attack  upon  the  royal  camp  been  made 
after  the  sun  had  risen — if  the  desire  of  the  prince  to  attack  at  any 
hour  had  been  complied  with.  The  jaded  men  who  returned  to 
Culloden  Moor  after  that  night  march  were  in  a  very  unfit  condi- 
tion for  the  final  struggle  of  the  morning  of  the  i6th.  Great 
exertions  were  made  to  procure  them  food  upon  the  dreary  waste ; 
but  many  had  gone  to  Inverness  to  seek  refreshment  for  them- 
selves. The  duke  of  Cumberland  was  close  at  hand.  Murray  had 
been  convinced  the  day  before  that  the  open  muir  "  was  certainly 
not  proper  for  the  Highlanders."  He  caused  the  ground  "on  the 
other  side  the  water  of  Nairn  "  to  be  viewed.  "  It  was  found  to 
be  hilly  and  boggy,  so  that  the  enemy's  cannon  and  horse  could  be 
of  no  great  use  to  them  there."  §  When  it  was  proposed  to  take 
this  better  position,  the  old  confidence  in  some  miraculous  success 
prevailed,  and  the  insurgents  prepared  for  battle. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  the  king's  army  was  seen  ad  vane- 
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ing.  It  was  formed  in  three  lines,  one  of  which  was  a  reserve. 
The  two  foreinost  lines  were  so  disposed  that  if  the  first  Kne  were 
broken  by  the  Highhind  charge,  the  second  line  should  stand  firm. 
Cannon  were  pbced  between  the  battalions,  and  cavalrj-  on  the 
flanks.  The  men  had  been  trained  to  remain  steady  under  a  rush 
such  as  that  which  had  been  so  fatal  at  Preston-Pans ;  and  they 
had  been  instructed  to  direct  the  bayonet  against  the  right  breast 
of  each  opposing  Highlander,  so  as  not  to  be  met  by  his  target 
Tiie  battle-field,  so  unfavourable  to  Highland  onslaughts  and  sur- 
prises, rendered  these  precautions  in  some  degree  unnecessar}- ; 
but  they  evince  the  judgment  of  the  young  commander,  who  had 
profited  by  the  fatal  lessons  of  the  past.  Charles  Edward,  accord 
ing  to  some  accounts,  was  Ih  considerable  danger  while  in  the 
heart  of  his  ranks,  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  two  lines.  "  As 
soon  as  the  duke's  cannon  were  placed,  he  began  cannonading ; 
which  was  answered  by  the  prince's,  who  rode  along  the  lines  to 
encourage  his  men,  and  posted  himself  in  the  most  convenient 
place  to  see  what  passed,  where  one  of  his  servants  was  killed  by 
his  side."*  The  chaplain,  MacLachlan,^-one  who  from  his  push- 
ing character  always  endeavoured  to  be  near  the  prince, — sa)-s, 
"  From  the  time  I  entered  the  field,  especially  after  the  action 
began,  I  sat  on  horseback  near  our  prince  royal ;  and  observing 
many  cannon-bullets  flying  over  our  heads,  whereof  one  did  knock 
dead  his  highnesses  principal  groom  that  stood  at  twenty  paces 
distance  behind  us,  I  rode  up  to  sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  begged 
of  him  to  take  notice  of  the  imminent  danger  the  prince  was  ex- 
posed to,  without  any  occasion  for  it,  and  therefore  to  persuade 
him  to  withdraw  a  little.  Whereupon  sir  Thomas  addressed  him, 
and  prevailed  with  him  to  retire."  This  is  scarcely  compatible 
with  the  statement  that  after  the  servant  was  killed,  whilst  the 
prince  was  in  the  lines,  "he  coolly  continued  his  inspection."  f 
The  cannonade  upon  which  Cumberland  wisely  relied,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  renew  in  the  Highlanders  that  awe  of  artillery  which 
they  had  once  felt,  had  caused  deadly  havoc  in  their  ranks,  before 
a  charge  was  ordered.  It  was  made  at  great  disadvantage,  for  a 
violent  storm  was  driving  hail  and  sleet  in  their  faces.  But  that 
terrible  onset,  which  few  disciplined  troops  could  stand,  carried 
the  Highlanders  partly  through  the  first  line.  The  second  line 
stood  firm.  Then  one  volley  from  the  unbroken  ranks,  three  deep, 
utterly  disordered  the  right  and  centre  of  the  rebel  army.  They 
fled  in  irredeemable  confusion.     The  Clan  MacDonald,  which  had 
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been  placed  in  the  left  wing,  and  were  offended,  to  use  the  words 
of  one  of  their  officers,  at  not  having  "  this  day  the  right  hand  in 
battle," — the  honour  which  "  Robert  the  Bruce  bestowed  upon 
Angus  MacDonald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  * — refused  to  make  an 
onset.  Their  chief,  Keppoch,  fell,  exclaiming,  "My  God!  have 
the  children  of  my  tribe  forsaken  me  ! "  The  contest  became  an 
indiscriminate  slaughter.  The  conduct  of  Charles  Edward  lias  been 
variously  represented.  He  has  been  accused  of  want  of  courage ; 
but  the  disproof  of  this  charge  was  manifested  on  too  many  occa- 
sions, to  allow  an  implicit  credit  to  the  statement  of  lord  Elcho,  in 
his  manuscript  Memoirs,  that  he  "  requested  the  Chevalier  to  charge 
in  person  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing,  after  the  right  was  routed, 
and  that  on  his  not  so  advancing,  lord  Elcho  called  him  an  Italian 
scoundrel,  or  a  worse  epithet,  and  declared  he  would  never  see  his 
face  more."**  We  again  quote  from  the  chaplain  MacLachlan, 
who  followed  the  prince  from  the  field  :  "  I  chanced  to  meet  the 
duke  of  Athol  coming  off  from  his  retreating  brigade  ;  and  as  I 
had  the  honour  to  be  well  known  to  him,  he  told  me  with  an  oath, 
*The  Highlanders  are  broken.*  To  which  I  replied,  *  I  am  heartily 
sorry  to  hear  it,  my  Lord  Duke ;  I  fear  all  is  lost.'  The  prince, 
knowing  of  the  disaster,  stepped  on,  and  a  good  number  of  retreat- 
ers  followed  him."  This  battle,  which  conclusively  ended  a  dynas- 
tic contest  of  fifty-seven  years,  did  not  continue  for  fifty-seven 
minutes. 

^f  we  could  here  close  the  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
and  of  the  military  proceedings  which  resulted  from  the  victory 
of  the  established  government,  we  should  not  have  necessarily  to 
excite  the  indignation  of  every  reader  against  the  author  of  bar- 
barities which,  happily,  very  rarely  occur  in  the  wars  of  civilized 
nations.  We  scarcely  know  how  to  deal  with  the  details  of  those 
atrocities  which  a  young  prince  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  deemed 
it  necessary  to  perpetrate.  In  the  valuable  collection  of  "Jacobite 
Memoirs,"  there  are  a  hundred  and  seventeen  pages  headed  "  Bar- 
barities after  Culloden."  To  enter  minutely  into  a  view  of  these 
disgusting  occurrences,  is  scarcely  necessary  for  any  lessons  of 
historical  importance.  To  slur  them  over,  would  be  a  vain  attempt 
to  cancel  a  very  black  page  in  our  country*s  annals.  We  doubt, 
however,  whether  a  rapid  summary,  or  a  minute  exposition,  of  these 
facts,  can  have  its  use  "in  showing  how  liable  an  improved  system 
of  government,  like  that  of  the  Brunswick  family,  is  to  fall  into  the 
worst  errors  of  that  which  preceded  it ,  and  how  liable  the  people 
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are  to  be  disappointed  in  their  most  sanguine  expectations  of  polit- 
ical perfection."  ♦  The  editor  of  these  memoirs  would  compare 
the  atrocities  after  Culloden  with  "  the  tyrannical  barbarity  of  the 
latter  Stuarts,"  upon  the  principle  of  the  one  being  "a  good  offset" 
to  the  other.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  only  real  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  such  narratives,  is  to  make  us  grateful  that  we  live  in 
times  when  "an  improved  system  of  government"  has  gradually 
produced  such  a  state  of  public  opinion,  that  the  ordinary  tyrannies 
of  the  days  of  James  II.,  and  the  exceptional  cruelties  of  the  days 
of  George  II.,  could  not  be  repeated  without  more  danger  to  the 
throne  than  the  revolts  which  they  sought  to  crush.  The  national 
prejudices  of  the  English  at  that  period,  and  at  subsequent  times 
when  these  prejudices  were  even  more  intense,  never  led  them  to 
countenance  the  barbarity  after  Culloden.  It  is  some  satisfaction 
to  know  that  William  of  Cumberland  was  "  during  many  years  one 
of  the  most  unpopular  men  in  England."  f  The  alderman  of  Lon- 
don, who,  when  it  was  proposed  to  present  the  duke  with  the  free- 
dom of  some  city  company,  exclaimed,  "  then  let  it  be  of  the 
Butchers,"  anticipated  the  feeling  of  a  better  time,  when  bravery 
and  compassion  would  be  held  as  inseparable  in  the  character  of 
the  great  soldier.  The  people  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  day 
dreaded  that  he  might  be  the  man  to  subject  them  to  a  military  des- 
potism. His  nephews  feared  him.  He  was  compared  with  the  Crook- 
back  Richard,  who  murdered  his  nephews  in  the  Tower.  All  this 
was  unjust  enough,  no  doubt,  but  it  showed  the  feelings  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  with  regard  to  the  great  blot  upon  the  character  of  one 
who  was  blunt,  bmve,  and  honest,  but  who  believed  too  much  in  the 
power  of  brute  force  in  countries  under  military  government.  He 
lived  for  many  years  in  the  retirement  of  Windsor  Great  Park.  He 
amused  himself  by  planting  hills  with  Scotch  firs,  and  in  making  an 
artificial  lake  and  a  cascade,  as  if  to  produce  a  miniature  resem- 
blance of  the  scenery  in  which  he  had  earned  his  glory  and  his 
twenty-five  thousand  a  year.  Perhaps  in  some  moments  his  favourite 
Virginia  Water,  then  a  wild  and  unenclosed  tract,  might  have  sug- 
gested a  compunctious  remembrance  of  the  solitary  lakes,  the  woods 
and  the  wastes,  amongst  which  he  had  hunted  Highlanders  as  beasts 
of  prey. 

The  slaughter  of  the  wounded  rebels  upon  the  field  of  Cullo- 
den, the  atrocious  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  cold-blooded 
murders  committed  on  the  first  and  second  days  after  the  battle, 
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are  much  too  circumstantially  detailed  by  many  witnesses,  to  allow 
us  to  believe  that  the  odium  which  ultimately  rested  upon  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  was  the  effect  of  national  or  party  violence.  In. 
different  to  the  disgrace  he  was  bringing  upon  the  English  nation, 
he  looked  at  the  Rebellion  as  a  crime  against  his  house,  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  spirit  of  revenge.  "  I  tremble,"  he  wrote  from  Scodand, 
"  for  fear  that  this  vile  spot  may  still  be  the  ruin  of  this  island  and 
of  our  family."  In  another  letter  he  says  that  "  a  little  blood-letting 
has  only  weakened  the  madness  and  not  cured  it."  The  "little 
blood-letting  "  is  the  opprobrium  which  a  century  of  equal  justice 
to  Scotland  has  scarcely  yet  obliterated.  The  accursed  story  may 
be  thus  briefly  told. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle,  the  wounded  rebels  that  lay  on  the 
field  received  none  of  that  aid  which  brave  men  usually  offer  to 
their  vanquished  enemies.  The  soldiers  went  up  and  down,  knock- 
ing such  on  the  head  as  had  any  remains  of  life  in  them.  The 
weather  was  cold ;  the  dead,  and  those  supposed  to  be  dead,  had 
been  stripped.  But,  naked  and  starving,  some  wretched  creatures 
were  still  alive  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  April.  A  resident 
in  Inverness,  who  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  supporter  of  the 
government,  writes  to  bishop  Forbes,  that  although  the  report  of 
the  cruelties  was  much  aggravated,  "  it  is  certain  that  a  resolution 
was  taken,  that  it  was  not  proper  to  load  or  crowd  this  little  town 
with  a  multitude  of  wounded  and  incurable  men  of  our  enemy's  ; 
and,  therefore,  a  part}'  was  ordered  to  the  field  of  battle,  who 
gathered  all  the  wounded  men  from  the  different  corners  of  the 
field,  to  one  or  two  parts ;  and  there,  on  a  little  rising  hillock  or 
ground  properly  planted,  they  were  finished,  with  great  despatch  ; 
and  this,  as  you  and  everybody  else  must  own,  was,  as  to  them, 
performing  the  greatest  act  of  humanity,  as  it  put  an  end  to  many 
miserable  lives,  remaining  in  the  utmost  torture,  without  any  hopes 
of  relief.",*  This  "  greatest  act  of  humanity  "  is  termed  a  most 
bloody  and  ruthless  deed  by  a  more  modern  authority,  f  by  whom 
it  is  stated  that  the  wounded  men  still  alive  were  collected  in  two 
heaps,  and  a  six-pounder  applied  to  each  heap.  The  following  evi- 
dence to  the  fact  is  then  adduced :  "  One  Mac  Iver,  a  private, 
though  mutilated  in  several  parts  of  his  body,  survived  this  massa- 
cre, a  dismal  memorial  of  Cumberland's  tender  mercies.  The  man 
died  near  Beauly,  about  the  year  1 796,  where  many  are  still  living, 
who  may  have  known  him.  But  to  put  the  bloody  deed  beyond 
the  shadow  of  doubt,  the  writer  of  this  account  knew  for  several 
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years  a  John  Reid,  who  fought  that  day  in  tlie  second  battalion  of 
the  Royal  Scots,  and  heard  from  his  lips  that  he  saw  the  cruel  deed 
and  thanked  God  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  black  work. 
John  fought  at  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  and  only 
died  about  the  year  1S07,  in  the  105th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  his  mental  faculties.  He  was  a  lively  httle  man, 
and  retained  a  correct  and  vivid  recollection  of  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard." 

The  slaughter  of  the  miserable  survivors  found  in  the  field,  was 
not  the  only  atrocity  of  that  week  of  triumph  and  of  sliame.  To  a 
little  cot-house,  where  goats  or  sheep  used  to  shelter,  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  distant  from  the  battle-ground,  many  of  the  wounded 
men  had  crawled  in  the  night-time.  They  were  found  by  the  sol- 
diers. The  door  of  the  hut  was  shut ;  fire  was  put  to  the  frail  build- 
mg ;  and  thirty-two  persons,  including  some  beggars  who  had  come 
to  the  field  for  plunder,  perished  in  the  flames.*  On  the  18th, 
parties  were  sent  to  search  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
battle ;  to  remove  the  wounded,  and  to  kill  them.  John  Fraser, 
called  Mac  Iver,  an  officer  in  Lovat's  regiment,  with  eighteen  other 
officers,  had  been  carried  wounded  to  Culloden  House,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  lord  president  Forbes.  They  were  treated  with  kind- 
ness by  his  agent,  "who  performed  acts  of  beneficence  to  the 
wounded  in  and  about  the  house  of  Culloden,  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life."  These  nineteen  men  were  tied  with  ropes;  thrown  into  a 
cart;  carried  some  distance ;  and  shot  under  the  park-wall.  Fraser, 
though  left  for  dead,  after  some  hours,  dragged  his  mangled  carcase 
to  a  little  distance.  Lord  Boyd  riding  "by,  espied  him ;  bad  him 
removed  and  concealed ;  and  the  poor  fellow  recovered,  to  remain 
a  crippled  memorial  of  these  atrocities. 

To  go  over  the  afflicting  details  of  military  executions ; — of  men 
whipped  to  extort  confession  ;— of  boys,  women,  and  old  men  mur- 
dered and  maltreated  ; — of  prisoners  left  to  perish  upon  insufficient 
allowance  in  filthy  dungeons ; — would  be  as  disgusting  to  our  readers 
as  the  perusal  of  the  documents  has  been  to  ourselves.  The  follj 
of  these  proceedings  is  as  manifest  as  their  wickedness.  A  Lon* 
doner,  who  travelled  in  the  north  of  Scotland  in  1 750,  writes  to  his 
friend,  "  I  happened  to  fall  in  with  a  venerable  old  gentleman,  an 
honest  Whig,  who,  looking  me  seriously  in  the  face,  asked  if  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  was  not  a  Jacobite  }     *  A  Jacobite  !  *  said  I, 

*  how  comes  that  in  your  head  ? '     *  Sure,'  replied  the  old  gentleman, 

*  the  warmest  zealot  In  the  interest  of  the  prince  could  not  possibly 
devise  more  proper  methods  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  Jacobitism 
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and  disaffection,  than  the  duke  of  Cumberland  did.'"  The  same 
letter-writer  relates  two  circumstances  sufficiently  characteristic  of 
the  temper  and  manners  of  some  commanders  of  that  day — their 
contempt  for  civilians,  and  for  civil  authority.  We  must  indeed 
receive  with  the  doubt  that  ought  always  to  attach  to  hearsay  evi- 
dence the  anecdotes  thus  related.  But  if  not  strictly  to  be  relied 
upon,  they  show  something  of  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  time. 
The  provost  and  aldermen  of  Inverness  went  to  the  levee  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland.  One  of  their  number,  Mr.  Hossack,  a  friend 
of  Duncan  Forbes,  presumed  to  say,  that  he  hoped  mercy  would 
be  mingled  with  judgment;  upon  which  Hawley  cried  out,  **  D — n 
the  puppy !  dres  he  pretend  to  dictate  here.**  Cany  him  away." 
Another  cried,  "  Kick  him  out," — and  he  was  kicked  out.  Duncan 
Forbes  himself  the  wisest  and  truest  friend  of  the  Hanoverian  gov- 
ernment, who  expended  large  sums  in  opposing  the  Rebellion,  which 
sums  he  was  never  repaid — in  an  interview  with  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland at  Inverness,  ventured  to  make  mention  of  the  laws  of  the 
country.  The  duke's  reply,  if  we  can  rely  upon  the  fact,  was  an  ex- 
ample of  the  insolence  that  might  have  plunged  England  and  Scot- 
land into  another  civil  war,  had  the  ix)wer  of  princes  to  do  evil  not 
been  sufficiently  abridged  in  the  tenuie  upon  which  thcfamily  of  the 
unwise  young  man  was  called  to  the  highest  estate  amongst  a  free 
people.  This  was  the  reputed  answer  to  the  lord  president  of  Scot- 
land ;  "  The  laws  of  the  country !  My  lord,  Til  make  a  brigade 
give  laws,  by  G — d."  * 

Amongst  the  papers  of  Duncan  Forbes  were  found  some 
thoughts  upon  the  extent  and  degree  of  punishment  that  ought  to 
be  awarded  to  those  concerned  in  the  Rebellion.  He  was  for 
severity  towards  the  leaders.  He  thought  that  severity  towards 
tl'.e  crowd  of  common  people  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  rais- 
ing pity,  *Hhc  rather,  that  it  is  most  certainly  true  that  great  num- 
\)ers  were  comi>elled  to  join  the  active  rebeJs,  by  threats  which  were 
justly  terrible  to  thcm."t  I*  would  have  been  well  if  these  sound 
views  could  have  been  more  regarded  by  the  members  of  the  gov. 
ernment.  Which  had  a  task  before  them,  where  no  passion  pr  party, 
zeal  could  furnish  even  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  excess  of  pun- 
ishment. The  opinion  of  dispassionate  writers  upon  the  legal  severi- 
ties that  followed  the  Rebellion  of  1745, — which  were  more  extensive 
than  those  of  1 71 5, — was  that  they  were  really  less  necessary  for  any 
purpose  of  warning  than  at  the  former  period.  In  England,  Jaco- 
bitism,  as  the  march  to  Derby  had  proved,  was  rather  a  form  of 
discontent  .'^.hown  to  the  Whig  ministries  than  any  active  partizan* 
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ship  for  the  exiled  family.  England,  therefore,  could  only  feel  dis- 
gusted at  wholesale  hangings  on  Kennington*  Common,  and  at  see- 
ing crowds  of  plebeian  heads  on  Temple-bar.  In  Scotland  the 
commercial  towns  had  been  adverse  to  Charles  Edward,  and,  as 
Forbes  pointed  out,  the  numbers  of  those  of  the  clans  who  had  not 
actually  rebelled,  although  their  chiefs  were  Jacobites,  were  greater 
than  those  who  were  in  arms.*  An  Act  had  been  passed,  suspend- 
ing that  portion  of  the  law  of  high  treason  which  required  that  bills 
should  be^  found  in  the  counties  where  the  offence  was  alleged  to 
have  been  committed.  The  object  was  to  try  Scottish  prisoners 
in  England.  The  first  persons  brought  to  trial  were  eighteen  offi- 
cers of  the  Manchester  regiment  who  were  left  to  their  fate  at 
Carlisle  by  the  prince  for  whom  they  had  risked  their  lives  and 
estates.  Mr.  Townley,  the  colonel,  and  seventeen  of  his  compan- 
ions, were  tried,  and  nine  were  executed  on  the  30th  of  July.  Jamea 
Dawson,  the  son  of  a  Lancashire  gentleman,  the  hero  of  the  ballad 
of  Shenstone — was  amongst  the  number.  The  catastrophe  which 
followed  the  determination  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  betrothed, 
to  witness  his  execution,  is  not  a  poetical  fiction : 

**  The  dismal  scene  was  o'er  and  pass'd, 
The  lover*s  mournful  hearse  retir*d  ; 
Tlie  maid  drew  back  her  languid  head, 
And,  sighing  forth  his  name,  expir'd."' 

Three  of  the  Scottish  officers  who  were  left  at  Carlisle  were  con- 
demned and  executed  at  Kennington  Common  in  August ;  and  five 
others,  taken  at  various  places,  suffered  in  November.  A  special 
commission  was  opened  at  Carlisle  m  August.  There  were  three 
hundred  and  eighty-two  prisoners  in  the  castle ;  but  thejr  were  al- 
lowed to  draw  lots,  that  one  in  twenty  might  be  selected  for  trial. 
Thirty-three  were  executed.  At  York  twenty-two  were  also  sub- 
jected to  the  brutal  penalties  of  high-treason.  We  shall  dismiss 
this  painful  subject  with  a  brief  relation  of  the  fate  of  the  rebel  lords 
we  were  taken  prisoners. 

Whilst  the  populace  of  London  were  gazing  upon  the  heads 
of  Mr.  Townley  and  other  Manchester  rebels  upon  Temple-bar, 
"  where  people  make  a  trade  of  letting  spy-glasses  at  a  half-penny 
a  look,"  t  three  rebel  lords  were  in  the  Tower  awaiting  their  fate. 
The  trials  of  lord  Kilmarnock,  lord  Cromartie,  and  lord  Balmerino, 
bep^an  on  the  28th  of  July.  "  London,"  wrote  Walpole  to  Mon- 
tagu, "will  be  as  full  as  at  a  oronation.'*  There  was  to  be  a 
show  which,  happily,  England  had  not  seen  for  more  than  thirty 
years.    The  anecdotes  connected  with  this  melancholy  exhibition 
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have  a  more  enduring  interest  than  the  formal  proceedings  of  the 
trials  themselves.  These  proceedings  took  the  usual  course  when 
the  evidence  is  too  strong  to  involve  any  doubt  of  the  lei»al  guilt 
of  the  accused.  Their  personal  demeanour  is,  in  such  cases,  the 
chief  object  of  attention.  Bills  of  indictment  had  been  found  by 
the  grand  jur)'  of  Surrey  against  the  three  noblemen,  and  they 
were  tried  by  the  Peers  in  Westminster  HalL  Walpole  says  it 
was  the  greatest  and  most  melancholy  scene  he  ever  saw,  the  whole 
ceremony  being  conducted  with  the  most  awful  solemnity  and 
decency.  Walpole  expected  to  look  on  without  emotion.  He 
thought  of  the  crimes  of  the  prisoners,  and  of  the  dangers  that  the 
country  had  passed.  Their  first  appearance  shocked  him ;  their 
behaviour  melted  him.*  Kilmarnock  and  Cromartie  pleaded  guilty. 
Balmerino  stood  his  trial.  Walpole  describes  him  as  "  the  most 
natural  brave  old  man  I  ever  saw ;  the  highest  intrepidity,  even  to 
indifference."  He  played  with  his  fingers  upon  the  axe.  A  little  ix)y 
wanted  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  he  placed  him  near  himself. 
Murray,  the  solicitor-general,  after  the  Lords  had  pronounced  Bal- 
merino guilty,  went  up  to  him,  and  asked  him  how  he  could  give 
the  Lords  so  much  trouble  when  he  had  been  told  that  his  plea 
was  useless.  Balmerino  met  the  impertinence  with  a  cool  retort: 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Murray,  I  am  extremely  glad  to  see  you ;  I  have  been 
with  several  of  your  relations ;  the  good  lady,  your  mother,  was  of 
great  use  to  us  at  Perth."  f  Kilmarnock,  upon  being  brought  up 
for  sentence,  expressed  deep  contrition  lor  having  joined  the  reliel-. 
lion  at  a  rash  moment  Cromartie  manifested  a  similar  feeling  of 
remorse.  Balmerino  simply  desired  the  Lords  to  intercede  for 
mercy.  Gray,  who  was  present  at  the  trials,  describes  the  conduct 
of  these  noblemen,  in  a  letter  to  Wharton  ;  "  Kilmarnock  spoke  in 
mitigation  of  his  crime  near  half  an  hour,  with  a  decent  courage, 
and  in  a  strong  but  pathetic  voice.  His  figure  would  prejudice 
people  in  his  favour,  being  tall  and  genteel ;  he  is  upwards  of  forty, 
but  to  the  eye  not  above  thirty-five  years  of  age.  What  he  said 
appears  to  less  advantage  when  read.  Cromartie  (who  is  about 
the  same  age,  a  man  of  lower  stature,  but  much  like  a  gentleman), 
was  sinking  into  the  earth  with  grief  and  dejection  ;  with  eyes  cast 
down,  and  a  voice  so  low,  that  no  one  heard  a  syllable  that  did  not 
sit  close  to  the  bar  ;  he  made  a  short  speech  to  raise  compassion. 
It  is  now  I  see  printed  ;  and  is  reckoned  extremely  fine.  I  believe 
you  will  think  it  touching  and  well-expressed ;  if  there  be  any 
meanness  in  it,  it  is  lost  in  that  sorrow  he  gives  us  for  so  numer- 
ous and  helpless  a  family As   to  Balmerino,  he 
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never  had  any  hopes  from  the  beginning.  He  is  an  old  soldier- 
like man,  of  a  vulgar  manner  and  aspect,  speaks  the  broadest 
Scotch,  and  shows  an  intrepidity,  that  some  ascribe  to  real  courage, 

and  some  to  brandy The  duke  of  Argyle,  telling 

him  how  sorry  and  how  astonished  he  was  to  see  him  engaged  in 
such  a  cause,  *  My  lord  (says  he),  for  the  two  kings,  and  their 
rights,  I  cared  not  a  farthing  which  prevailed ;  but  I  was  starving ; 
and  if  Mahomet  had  set  up  his  standard  in  the  Highlands,  I  had 
been  a  good  Mussulman  for  bread,  and  stuck  close  to  the  party^ 
for  1  must  eat.* "  This  latter  speech  sounds  like  an  invention  of 
tJie  day.  Cromartie  was  pardoned.  Kilmarnock  and  Balmcrino 
were  executed  on  Tower-hill,  on  the  rSth  of  August.  When  the 
deputy-lieutenant,  as  they  passed  out  of  the  Tower,  cried  out, 
according  to  the  usual  form,  "  God  bless  king  George,"  Kilmarnock 
bowed ;  Balmerino  exclaimed,  "  God  bless  king  James."  When 
the  two  parted,  Balmerino  embraced  his  companion  in  misfortune, 
saying,  "  My  lord,  I  wish  I  could  suffer  for  both."  Walpole  then 
relates  a  circumstance  of  some  historical  import.  Balmerino,  after 
their  parting,  desired  again  to  see  Kilmarnock,  and  then  thus 
addressed  him :  "*  My  lord  Kilmarnock,  do  you  know  anything  of 
the  resolution  taken  in  our  army,  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden,  to  put  the  English  prisoners  to  death  ?  '  He  replied,  *  My 
lord,  I  was  not  present ;  but  since  I  came  hither,  I  have  had  all 
the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe  that  there  was  such  order  taken; 
and  I  hear  the  duke  has  the  pocket-book  with  the  order.'  Bal- 
merino answered,  *  It  was  a  lie  raised  to  excuse  their  barbarity  to 
us ! ' — Take  notice,  that  the  duke's  charging  this  on  lord  Kilmar- 
nock (certainly  on  misinformation)  decided  this  unhappy  man's 
fate."*  Kilmarnock  suffered  with  resolution.  Balmerino's  be- 
haviour is  noticed  by  Shenstone,  as  either  "  to  have  wanted  cool- 
ness, or  else  to  equal  that  of  Adrian,  Cato,  Sir  Thomas  More,  or 
any  of  those  heroes  who  had  spirit  enough  to  make  an  ostentation 
of  their  unconcern."  He  wore  the  regimentals  which  he  had  worn 
in  the  Rebellion — a  blue  coat  turned  up  with  red — (the  dress  which, 
curiously  enough,  was  after\vards  known  as  the  Windsor  uniform 
of  the  time  of  George  III.);  and  when  on  the  scaffold,  he  took  off 
his  periwig,  and  put  on  a  night-cap  of  Scotch  plaid.  "  He  died," 
says  Walpole,  "  with  the  intrepidity  of  a  hero,  but  with  the  insen- 
sibility of  one  too." 

The  last  of  the  titled  sufferers  was  lord  Lovat.  In  December, 
1746,  he  was  impeached  by  the  House  of  Commons.  His  trial 
commenced  before  the  Peers  on  the  9th  of  March.     The  chief 
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evidence  against  him  was  John  Murray,  of  Broughton ;  who  had 
been  secretary  to  Charles  Edward,  and,  with  sir  Thomas  Sheridan, 
was  held  to  be  the  adviser  of  many  rash  measures  which  the  yoimg 
prince  obstinately  pressed.  It  was  a  pitiful  exhibition  to  behold 
this  man  giving  evidence  against  the  old  chief,  whose  cunning 
could  not  save  him  from  these  treacherous  disclosures  of  his  long 
career  of  double  dealing.  Lovat's  conduct  upon  his  trial  was 
as  little  dignified  as  his  ordinary  mode  of  life.  He  died  decor- 
ously, quoting  the  line  of  Horace,  which  was  a  bitter  satire  ui>on 
his  course  of  selfish  tyranny  and  unprincipled  ambition — "It  is 
pleasant  and  honourable  to  die  for  one's  country."  There  were 
forty-three  persons  attainted  by  Parliament.  Some  of  them  were 
of  noble  families,  but  a  large  proportion  were  of  inferior  rank,  in- 
cluding a  few  engaged  in  commercial  and  professional  employ- 
ments. 

There  was  one  fugitive  from  the  field  of  Culloden  whose  adven- 
tures have  the  same  sort  of  interest  as  those  of  Charles  II.  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester.  For  the  purpose  of  a  general  history  M 
our  country  it  is  unneces.sary  here  minutely  to  detail  them.  Charles 
Edward  quitted  the  large  body  of  horsemen  who  had  accom- 
panied him  from  the  fatal  moor,  having  resolved  to  make  his  way, 
with  a  few  of  his  personal  friends,  to  the  west  coast,  in  order  to 
embark  for  France.  He  rested  at  Gortuleg,  a  house  belonging  to 
one  of  the  Frasers,  where,  for  the  first  time,  he  met  lord  Lovat. 
According  to  one  account,  the  old  chief  reproached  the  Prince, 
when  he  avowed  his  intention  to  quit  Scotland  without  hazarding 
another  battle.  Riding  past  the  ruins  of  Fort  Augustus*  he  halted 
at  Invergarry,  an  almost  deserted  house  of  MacDonell  of  Glen- 
garry. Here  he  was  left  to  pursue  his  course,  with  two  of  his  com- 
panions, and  a  poor  Highlander,  Ned  Burke,  who  hatl  been  his 
guide  from  the  battle-field.  On  the  24th  of  April,  he  was  sailing 
in  a  small  boat  from  Loch  Na  Naugh,  where,  nine  months  before, 
he  had  landed  with  few  companions,  but  with  the  support  of  the 
most  sanguine  hopes.  These  solitary  lakes  and  islands  were  now 
unsafe.  Parties  of  soldiers  penetrated  into  the  most  remote  places, 
hunting  down  rebels,  burning  cabins,  and  chasing  women  and  chil- 
dren from  their  desolate  homes.  Soon  after  the  wanderings  of 
Charles  Edward  had  begun,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Fort  Augustus,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  district 
where  the  young  Prince  was  hiding,  for  whose  apprehension  a  re- 
ward of  thirty  thousand  pounds  had  been  offered.  For  five  months 
did  this  ill-fated  adventurer  lead  a  life  of  constant  privation  and 
alarm ;  generally  evading  observation ;  sometimes  known ;  but  never 
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betrayed.  When  he  had  gained  a  place  of  shelter  in  the  house  of 
the  elder  Clanranald,  in  tlie  island  of  South  Uist,  he  was  soon  dis- 
turbed by  parties  of  militia  who  landed,  and  by  vessels  of  war 
cruising  about  the  coast.  Obliged  to  quit  his  hospitable  abode,  he 
wandered  alone  amongst  the  hills,  till  he  was  enabled  to  escape  to 
Skye.  This  he  effected  through  the  compassionate  courage  and 
sagacity  of  Flora  MacDonald,  a  name  ever  to  be  numbered  in  the 
illustrious  roll  of  heroic  women.  Charles  was  dressed  as  a  female 
when,  with  Flora  and  a  faithful  Highlander,  he  went  to  sea  in  an 
open  boat.  They  landed  at  last  in  the  country  of  sir  Alexander 
MacDonald,  who  was  opposed  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  Flora  boldly 
appealed  to  the  sympathy  of  the  wife  of  the  chief,  lady  Margaret 
MacDonald,  and  through  her  aid  Charles  was  enabled  to  escape 
from  the  danger  which  he  might  have  encountered  in  this  hostile 
district.  The  kind  lady  MacDonald  employed  her  kinsman,  Kings- 
burgh,  to  be  his  guide,  in  company  with  Flora.  He  thus  safely 
got  out  of  Skye  ;  and,  taking  leave  of  his  companions,  he  reached 
the  isle  of  Rasay,  alone,  disguised  as  a  man-servant.  Day  after 
day  the  Prince  sustained  new  hardships.  He  returned  to  Skye, 
and  early  in  July  was  conveyed  in  a  boat  to  the  mainland.  He 
wandered  long  amongst  the  glens  between  Loch  Shiel  and  Loch 
Hourn.  He  had  to  elude  the  sentinels  who  watched  the  head  of 
the  two  lochs.  He  dwelt  amongst  freebooters  in  a  cave,  and  lived 
on  the  plunder  which  they  brought  in.  In  August  he  returned  to 
the  Glengarry  country,  which  was  then  cleared  of  troops.  Finally, 
on  the  2oth  of  September,  he,  for  the  third  time,  sailed  from  Loch 
Na  Naugh ;  but  he  now  sailed  in  a  French  vessel,  accompanied 
by  Lochiel,  and  three  other  of  his  fugitive  adherents. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

parliamentary  calm.  ~Mr.  Pelham  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. — Mr.  Pitt.— Naval  suc- 
cesses.—Defeats  by  land.— Battle  of  Lauffeld.— Peace  of  Aix-la-ChapcUe.— Charles 
Edward  sent  out  of  France. — Pacification  of  the  Highlands. — The  peace  regarded  as 
a  hard  necessity  for  Britain. — Measures  of  the  Parliament.— Reduction  of  Interest 
on  the  National  Debt — Combination  Laws. — Parliamentary  Privilege. — Reform  of 
the  Calendar. — Death  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales.— Official  changes . — Act  for 
dissection  in  cases  of  murder.— Act  for  preventing  Thefts  and  Robberies,  and  for  re- 
gulating Places  of  Public  Entertainment.— Gin  Act.— The  Jew  Bill.— The  Marriage 
Act. 

The  interval  between  the  suppression  of  the  Scottish  RebeUion 
fn  1746,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748, 
is  perhaps  as  little  interesting  in  its  details  as  any  period  of  our 
history.  Nor  are  there  many  exciting  events  to  give  spirit  to  a 
narrative  of  the  remaining  six  years  of  that  Administration  which 
was  broken  up  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham  in  1754.  Opinion  be- 
came torpid,  after  the  excitement  of  the  rebellion  had  passed  away. 
Jacobitism  slunk  to  its  hiding-places.  Patriotism  looked  out  for 
pensions  and  sinecures.  Party-contests  had  nearly  subsided  into 
personal  struggles  for  place  and  power,  which  those  who  are  curi- 
ous as  to  such  mysterious  affairs  may  drowsily  meditate  upon  in 
the  sober  narrative  of  Coxe,*  or  laugh  over  in  the  sarcastic  anec- 
dotes of  Walpole.  During  the  agony  of  the  rebellion,  immediately 
after  the  defeat  at  Falkirk — ^at  a  time  when  it  might  be  supposed 
that  English  statesmen  would  have  cast  away  their  petty  ambitions 
— there  came  what  is  termed  a  ministerial  crisis.  Lord  Gran- 
ville (Carteret),  although  out  of  office,  had  the  confidence  of  the 
king ;  whilst  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Pelham, 
his  majesty's  chief  ministers,  were  not  favourites  with  him.  They 
resolved  to  try  their  strength.  They  demanded  office  for  Mr. 
Pitt,  rather  from  th^ir  fear  of  him  than  from  their  love.  The  king 
refused  to  give  a  place  to  one  who  had  so  bitterly  thwarted  his 
Hanoverian  partialities.  The  Pelhams  and  the  whole  body  of 
their  Whig  followers  resigned.  Granville  became  minister — for 
forty-eight  hours ;  for  he  could  command  no  parliamentary  sup- 
port The  Pelhams  returned  triumphantly  to  power,  upon  their 
own  terms ;  giving  Pitt  an  office,  but  one  which  would  ^f)AS9^ 

•  "  Admiuistration  of  Henry  Pelham."  ^ 
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sarily  bring  him  into  personal  intercourse  with  the  king.  "  Lord 
Granville  left  St.  James's  laughing,*'  says  Walpole.*  After  this 
victory  the  Pelhams  had  little  to  fear  even  from  the  dislike  or  the 
coldness  of  their  sovereign.  The  cabinet  had  little  to  dread  but 
jealousies  and  dissensions  amongst  its  members.  It  continued  its 
temporising  course  through  eight  years  of  a  monopoly  of  the  real 
authority  of  the  state.  Opposition  was  hushed.  The  great  par- 
liamentary orators,  Pitt  Fox,  Murray,  were  propitiated  into  silence 
by  office,  and  bided  their  time  for  power.  The  bitter  opponents  of 
Walpole  and  Carteret  were  no  longer  "  the  boys.**  Pitt  professed 
to  have  cast  away  some  of  the  extreme  opinions  of  his  nonage. 
"  Never,"  says  a  reviewer  of  the  Pelham  Administration,  "  was 
the  tempestuous  sea  of  Parliament  lulled  into  a  profounder  calm."t 
This  is  meant  as  commendation.  Something  of  the  calm  was  pro- 
duced by  the  almost  complete  absence  of  publicity  from  parlia- 
mentary proceedings.  Cave,  the  proprietor  of  'The  Gentleman's 
Magazine,'  and  Astley,  the  printer  of  *  The  London  Magazine,' 
were  so  terrified  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1747,  where 
they  stood  in  custody  of  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  for  publish- 
ing the  proceedings  on  lord  Lovat's  trial,  that  no  glimpse  of  what 
Lords  or  Commons  were  doing  met  the  public  eye  for  several  years ; 
and  then  so  briefly  and  obscurely  that  Pitt  might,  for  any  gratifica- 
tion of  general  curiosity,  have  as  well  harangued  upon  the  sea- 
shore like  his  great  model.  But  the  parliamentary  calm  was  chiefly 
produced  by  influences  far  more  cunningly  devised  than  the  des- 
potic privileges  which  controlled  the  public  Journals.  Mr.  Pelham 
and  his  brother  divided  the  labours  of  Administration  pretty 
equally.  The  one  quietly  conducted  parliamentary  and  treasury 
business ;  the  other  managed  the  more  complex  affairs  of  his 
private  levee.  Pelham  was  a  skilful  financier  in  the  open  manage- 
ment of  the  public  money.  Newcastle  was  the  most  adroit  and 
experienced  trafiicker  for  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Ut 
bought  boroughs  with  a  profuse  employment  of  his  own  wealth, 
that  made  his  family  power  almost  irresistible.  He  bought  mem- 
bers with  the  secret-service  money,  exercising  a  tact  that  put  Wal- 
pole's  coarser  ojjerations  to  shame.  He  cajoled;  he  promised; 
and,  if  wheedling  and  lying  were  in  vain,  he  freely  paid.  ThiJ 
was  Newcastle's  peculiar  talent.  He  hugged  the  dirty  work  to 
his  bosom  as  if  it  were  the  great  glory  of  his  life.  He  would  share 
with  no  man  the  distinction  of  bribing  for  votes.  It  can  scarcely 
be  matter  of  surprise  that  under  such  a  sjrstem  tike  nation  resigned 

•  *•  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  tl.,'*  vol.  ii.  p.  174,  8vo.  ccGu 
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itself  to  the  comatose  symptoms  which  the  opiates  of  the  state- 
physicians  were  gradually  producing.  The  scheme  of  corruption 
which  Walpolc  instituted  to  keep  things  quiet,  whilst  the  contests 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  were  truly  formidable,  was  per- 
fected under  the  Pelhams,  when  the  danger  had  passed  away. 
The  agency  which  had  been  resorted  to  for  the  support  of  the 
Crown  was  perpetuated  for  the  aggrandisement  of  an  Oligarchy. 
The  parliamentary  domination  of  the  great  Whig  families,  divided 
as  a  party  but  united  as  a  caste,  had  almost  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  unconstitutional. 

Tlie  appointment  under  the  Pelhams  of  William  Pitt  to  an 
office,  however  secondary,  is  a|i  evont  of  historical  importance. 
The  king  refused  to  nominate  him  Secretary-at-war — a  post  in 
which  liis  energy  might  have  produced  some  more  decided  suc- 
cesses than  were  obtained  previous  to  the  peace  of  1 748  by  the 
supine  Pelhams.  Pitt  was  first  appointed  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ire- 
land, and  within  a  few  months  was  promoted  to  be  Paymaster-Gen- 
eral. The  character  of  Pitt,  who  without  wealth  or  high  birth,  had 
made  himself  the  marked  man  of  his  time,  was  now  developed  in  a 
way  that  must  have  been  somewhat  incomprehensible  to  the  greedy 
aspirants  for  the  emoluments  of  place.  He  received  his  salary ; 
he  disdained  to  pocket  more  than  his  salary.  The  Paymaster-Gener- 
al used  to  retain  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  a  balance  in  his  own 
hand.s,  which  he  invested  in  government  securities,  for  his  private 
benefit ;  the  public  thus  paying  interest  upon  their  own  money  to 
their  own  salaried  servant  Pitt  sent  every  balance,  as  it  accrued, 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  to  be  available  for  its  proper  purposes. 
The  indirect  modes  in  which  ministers  of  state  grew  rich,  through 
other  means  than  the  legal  receipts  of  their  highly-paid  offices,  re^ 
ceived  another  illustration  from  the  self-denial  of  this  extraordinary 
Paymaster.  When  a  subsidy  was  advanced  to  a  foreign  power, 
it  had  been  customary  for  the  itching  palm  of  office  to  demand  half- 
per-cent  as  its  honorarium.  Pitt  astonished  the  king  of  Sardinia 
by  sending  him  the  sum  without  deduction  which  Parliament  had 
voted  ;  and  he  raised  his  majesty's  astonishment  still  higher  when 
he  refused  a  present  as  a  compliment  to  his  integrity.  Pitt  was  a 
poor  man ;  but  he  had  higher  aspirations  than  tlie  "  auri  sacra 
fames  "  of  a  venal  age.  His  pride,  which  betrayed  him  into  many 
errors,  saved  him  from  the  degradation  of  the  meanest  of  passions. 
Amidst  their  general  contempt  for  the  government,  the  people 
came  to  know  that  there  was  one  maa  who  professed  some  regard 
for  public  virtue. 

When  the  Bntish  troops,  and  foreign  troops  m  the  pay  of  Grea^ 
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Britain,  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Low  Countries  to  put  down 
rebellion  and  defend  our  own  shores,  the  successes  of  the  French 
were  rapid  and  decisive.  All  the  Austrian  Netlierlands  submitted 
to  their  arms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  were  driven  out  of 
Italy  by  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians.  The  year  1746  offered  no 
prospect  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war.  In  1747,  the  mari- 
time power  of  Uie  country  was  signally  asserted.  Admiral  Anson, 
on  the  3rd  of  May,  captured,  sunk,  or  destroyed  the  French  fleet 
off  Cape  Finisterre.  The  fleet  thus  annihilated  had  for  its  princi- 
pal object  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Cape  Breton,  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  French  in  1745.  Commodore  Fox,  on  the  i6th  of 
June,  took  forty  French  ships,  richly  laden  from  tlie  West  Indies. 
Admiral  Hawke,  on  the  14th  of  October,  defeated  a  French  fleet 
off  Belleisle.  England  had  acquired  full  confidence  in  the  might 
of  her  naval  arm.  Her  Channel  fleet  had  rendered  invasion  almost 
impossible  during  the  troubles  of  1 745.  She  had  bold  and  skilful 
admirals.  She  had  hardy  seamen,  confident  in  their  national  supe- 
riority if  they  were  well  commanded.  The  land  operations  of 
1747  were  of  a  different  character. 

The  political  importance  of  Holland  had  for  some  years  been 
frittered  away  by  an  imbecile  government  The  republic  was  los- 
ing its  ancient  place  amongst  the  European  nations.  Its  thriving 
cities  appeared  likely,  in  the  apparent  decay  of  the  old  warlike 
spirit,  to  become  the  prey  of  the  same  enemy  that  had  been  driven 
back  by  the  energy  of  William  of  Orange.  Upon  the  death  of  that 
prince,  the  office  of  hereditary  Stadtholder  had  been  merged  in  that 
of  Grand  Pensionary.  Louis  XV.  in  1747  sent  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men  to  invade  B.abant.  The  hearts  of  the  Dutch  people 
were  roused  as  in  1672 ;  and  they  sought  the  same  means  of  deliv- 
erance as  at  that  period.  Prince  William  of  Nassau  was  proclaim- 
ed Stadtholder ;  and  to  him  were  entrusted  the  means  of  national 
defence.  This  young  man  had  succeeded,  as  Captain-General  and 
Lord  High  Admiral,  tathe  powers  held  by  William  III. ;  but  the 
popular  acclamation  could  not  evoke  in  him  those  qualities  which 
made  his  great  predecessor  the  saviour  of  his  country.  He  was 
the  son-in-law  of  George  II.  The  favourite  son  of  George,  and 
the  husband  of  his  daughter,  were  to  command  the  allied  forces  of 
British  and  Dutch.  "  Our  two  young  heroes  agree  but  little,"  wrote 
Mr.  Pelham.  "  Our  own  is  open,  frank,  resolute,  and  perhaps  hasty ; 
the  other  assuming,  pedantic,  ratiocinating,  and  tenacious."  On 
the  2nd  of  July,  at  Lauffeld,  near  Maestricht,  the  "  two  young  he- 
roes," with  an  Austrian  army  commanded  by  marshal  Bathiany^ 
were  to  encounter  the  French  headed  by  marshaLjg^^i^^  The 
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duke  of  Cumberland  with  his  British,  fought  with  desperation.  "  His 
royal  highnesses  valour  has  shone  extremely,"  says  Walpole,  "  at 
the  expense  of  his  judgment.  .  .  .  His  prowess  is  so  well  es- 
tablished, that  it  grows  time  for  him  to  exert  other  qualities  of  a 
general."*  The  prince  of  Nassau,  with  his  Dutch,  got  out  of  the 
fight  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Austrian  marshal  never  moved  from 
his  entrenched  position.  There  was  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the 
British  and  the  French.  Sir  John  Ligonier,  who  had  commanded 
the  English  cavalry,  was  taken  prisoner.  Louis  XV.,  who  was 
present  at  the  battle,  hinted  to  this  general,  who  first  came  to  Eng- 
land as  a  French  Protestant  refugee,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
think  of  peace  than  to  witness  the  destruction  of  so  many  brave 
men.  Marshal  Saxe  talked  confidentially  with  the  prisoner  upon 
the  same  subject.  The  war  still  went  on  unfavourably  for  the  allies, 
Bergen-op-Zoom  having  surrendered  to  the  French  in  September. 
Louis  expressed  sentiments  of  moderation ;  and  finally  Ligonier 
was  sent  by  the  French  king  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  to  inti- 
mate his  desire  that  they  should  meet,  and  agree  upon  terms  of 
peice.  The  English  ministry  did  not  believe  that  the  duke  was 
exactly  fitted  for  a  negotiator;  and,  much  to  his  father's  annoy- 
ance, sent  the  earl  of  Sandwich  to  watch  over  him.  But  it  was 
many  months  before  peace  was  accomplished.  The  "  two  young 
heroes  "  wanted  more  fighting.  George  II.  wanted  to  obtain  some 
paltry  advantage  for  his  beloved  Hanover  which  might  be  won  by 
another  campaign.  A  Congress  was  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
March,  1 748 ;  even  while  the  war  of  British,  Dutch,  and  Austrians 
against  the  French  was  going  on  in  Flanders.  In  April  it  became 
pretty  clear  that  Cumberland,  always  ready  to  fight,  was  no  match 
for  De  Saxe,  who  fought  only  when  he  saw  his  advantage  in  figlit- 
ing.  The  French  marshal  had  so  conducted  his  operations  that 
for  Cumberland  to  hazard  another  battle  before  Maestricht  would 
have  been  a  rashness  too  great  for  an  English  ministry  to  sanction. 
The  pacific  members  of  the  cabinet  outvoted  the  warlike ;  and  Mr. 
Pelham  wrote  to  lord  Sandwich,  that  as  it  was  impossible  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  French  army,  or  to  reconcile  the  discordant 
pretensions  of  the  Allies,  the  king  resolved  to  accept  the  conditions 
of  peace  proposed  by  France,  without  having  the  concurrence  of 
the  other  powers.  The  preliminaries  were  signed  by  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  England,  Holland,  and  France,  at  the  end  of  Apr  1. 

The  king,  in  his  speech  on  opening  the  session  of  the  new 
Parliament  in  November,  1747,  had  announced  that  overtures  of 
pacification  had  been  made  by  France.     He   looked  back  to  the 

•  Utters  to  Manu,  July  2  and  July  3.  ^ '^'^'"^^  by  ^OOg It: 
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origin  of  the  war :  "  By  the  advice  of  my  Parliament  I  entered  into 
the  war  against  Spain,  to  vindicate  and  secure  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  my  subjects."  The  bells  were  ringing  in  October,  1 739, 
upon  the  declaration  of  hostilities  against  Spain.  They  were 
ringing  in  April,  1748,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  by  which  not  a  single  point  was  gained  for  which  Eng- 
land had  been  fighting  with  Spain  and  France  for  eight  years.  The 
peace  was  such  as  a  nation  makes  when  it  is  weary  of  blood-shed- 
ding ;  when  its  government  can  no  longer  trust  to  the  repetition  of 
the  parrot  words,  "just  and  necessary  war."  All  conquests,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  that  had  been  made  by  any  of  the  powers  en- 
gaged in  the  war,  were  to  be  restored.  The  English  grumbled 
about  the  restitution  of  Cape  Breton.  They  grumbled  more,  that 
the  right  of  search  claimed  by  Spain  off  her  American  coasts  should 
have  been  left  precisely  in  its  former  position — a  constant  source 
of  violence  and  animosity.  One  point  was  gained,  which  George 
and  his  ministers  not  unnaturally  held  of  importance.  The  Pre- 
tender and  his  descendants  were  to  be  renounced.  Cl:arles  Ed- 
ward was  to  be  expelled  from  France.  The  French  government  in- 
timated its  intention  to  behave  compassionately  to  the  young  prince 
who  had  dared  and  endured  so  much  for  his  family.  They  pro- 
posed to  establish  him  at  Fribourg,  with  an  adequate  pension,  and 
the  honours  that  attached  to  the  empty  title  of  prince  of  Wales. 
The  young  man,  with  characteristic  obstinacy,  refused  to  quit 
Paris.  He  was  entreated  ;  he  was  threatened ;  but  he  defied 
what  he  termed  the  orders  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  He  was  at 
last  arrested  as  he  was  going  to  the  opera ;  imprisoned  for  a  few 
days  at  Vincennes ;  and  then  turned  loose  on  the  frontier  of  Savoy. 
He  wandered  about  Europe  for  many  years,  bearing  a  fictitious 
name.  He  contracted  debasing  habits  of  intoxication.  He  out- 
raged his  few  remaining  supporters,  by  refusing  to  give  up  a  mis- 
tress whom  they  regarded  as  a  spy.  There  is  a  relation  by  Dr. 
King  of  a  venturous  visit  which  Charles  Edward  made  to  England 
in  1 750.  The  Jacobite  Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  saw 
the  prince  several  times  during  the  five  days  which  he  remained  in 
London.  "  The  impatience  of  his  friends  who  were  in  exile  had 
formed  a  scheme  which  was  impracticable ;  but  although  it  had 
been  as  feasible  as  they  represented  to  him,  yet  no  preparations 
had  been  made,  nor  was  anything  ready  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
He  was  soon  convinced  that  he  had  been  deceived."  To  have 
remained  long  in  England  would  have  been  rash,  beyond  the  usual 
rashness  of  the  prince.  The  servant  of  Dr.  King  remarked  the 
resemblance  of  the  gentleman  who  had  conn^ititfefc  drink  tea  with  his 
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raastefT,  ta  **  the  busts  which  are  sold  in  Red  Lion-street,  and  are 
said  to  be  the  busts  of  Prince  Charles."*  The  brother  of  the 
unhappy  prince  had  been  named  a  cardinal  in  1747;  and  this  was 
considered  by  Charles  and  his  friends  as  a  fatal  barrier  to  the  res- 
toration of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  the  throne  of  Protestant  Great 
Britain — an  event  more  fatal  than  the  defeat  of  Culloden.t 

The  measures  of  the  English  government  in  relation  to  Scot* 
land  were  of  much  greater  importance  to  the  security  of  the  House 
of  Bnmswick^  than  the  biuniliation  of  Charles  Edward,  or  the  ded- 
ication to  the  papacy  of  Cardinal  York.  The  pacification  of  the 
Highlands  was  gradually  being  accomplished  by  a  series  of  enact- 
ments, one  of  which  was  of  unquestionable  public  benefit.  The 
disarming  Act  of  1748,  and  that  for  the  abolition  of  the  Highland 
dress,  might  be  regarded  as  unnecessary  severities,  and  as  sources 
of  national  irritation.  But  the  great  measure  for  the  abolition  of 
heritable  jurisdictions  was  open  to  no  objection  beyond  the  com- 
plaints of  a  few  interested  nobles.  It  was  carefully  considered  by 
the  law  authorities  of  England,  and  was  carried  through  under  the 
advice  of  the  Scottish  Court  of  Session.  The  sum  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  was  wisely  expended  in  buying  up  the 
emoluments  which  great  and  petty  chiefs  of  ,clans  derived  from 
the  exerdse  of  their  arbitrary'  and  dangerous  powers.  The  Sheriff 
Courts  were  taken  as  the  foundation  of  local  tribunals  where  justice 
should  be  administered  by  responsible  judges.  The  exclusive 
privileges  which  were  thus  abolished  destroyed  that  power  which, 
whether  it  be  regarded  as  feudal  or  patriarchal,  was  a  real  tyranny, 
as  dangerous  to  the  State  as  oppressive  to  the  people.  There  was 
one  indication  of  an  attempt  tp  revive  the  disaffection  of  the  High- 
land chiefs.  In  1753,  ^^^  execution  of  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron, 
upon  a  previous  attainder,  renewed  some  of  the  odium  which  at- 
tached to  the  severities  of  1746.  He  had  not  come  to  Scotland 
.sokly  upon  his  private  affairs,  as  alleged,  but  "  to  inquire  about  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  which  had  been  remitted  from  France 
to  the  friends  of  the  exiled  family,''  and  he  had  a  commission  to 
hold  intercourse  with  M'Pherson  of  Cluny,  who  kept  up  the  cor- 
respondence between  Charles  Edward  and  his  friends.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  relates  these  circumstances,  holds  that  the  execution  of 
Dr.  Cameroni  might  have  been  justified  upon  reasons  of  a  public 
nature,  had  the  king's  ministers  thought  it  prudent  to  develop  the 
channel  of  information  which  they  possessed  as  to  the  plots  of 
Charles  Edward.J 

•  **  Anecdotes,"  p-  ^^-  1  See  Note,  at  the 
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The  termination  of  the  war  was  publicly  celebrated  as  if  it  had 
been  the  glorious  result  of  sagacious  counsels  and  military  bravery. 
On  the  27th  of  April,  1749,  ^^^^^e  was  an  unequalled  display  of  fire- 
works in  the  Green  Park.  Handel  composed  a  grand  overture  of 
warlike  instruments.  An  Italian  artist  designed  a  temple,  a  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  feet  high,  with  statues  and  pictures — heathen 
gods  and  cardinal  virtues ;  Neptune  drawn  by  sea-horses ;  Mars 
drawn  by  three  lions.  The  king  was  recorded  in  Latin*  inscriptions 
as  having  given  peace  to  Europe,  secured  the  faith  of  treaties,  re- 
stored and  enlarged  commerce.  Britannia  joined  hands  with 
France  and  Spain,  in  renewed  concord  and  for  mutual  benefit 
The  people  were  pleased,  and  cared  little  for  caricatures  in  which 
the  fire-works  were  called  **  The  grand  whim  for  posterity  to  laugh 
at."  But  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  were  not  echbed  in  Parlia- 
ment Mr.  Pelham,  who  carried  political  candour  somewhat  be- 
yond the  point  of  prudence,  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  this  peace 
in  a  tone  which  indicated  very  much  of  that  prostration  of  national 
spirit  of  which  there  were  too  many  evidences  at  this  particular 
period.  In  a  speech  on  the  5th  of  February,  1750,  in  reply  to  a 
motion  of  lord  Egmont  on  the  article  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  respecting  Punkirk,  Mr.  Pelham,  as  head  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, said  that  the  wonder  was  that  England  could  have  obtained 
such  good  terms  as  she  did  :  that  another  campaign  would  have 
made  the  French  masters  of  the  Dutch  provinces  ;  that  if  the 
Dutch  had  joined  France  in  alliance  against  this  country,  we  should 
not  long  have  preserved  our  superiority  at  sea,  "  the  loss  of  which 
would  soon  have  put  an  end  to  our  sitting  here,  to  debate  about 
the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  or  any  ot^er  point  relating  to  the  hon- 
our or  interest  of  Great  Britain."  ♦  This  timid  minister  even 
went  farther  in  the  course  of  this  speech :  "  I  think  myself  in  duty 
bound  to  declare,  that  in  our  present  loaded  condition,  when  the 
people  are  so  burdened  with  taxes,  and  most  of  those  taxes  mort- 
gaged for  the  payment  of  debts,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  we  are  not 
able  to  stand  single  and  alone  in  a  war  against  the  whole  House  of 
Bourbon  ;  and  the  circumstances  of  Europe  are  such  at  present, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  form  a  confederacy  upon  the 
continent  that  would  not  be  a  burden  rather  than  an  advantage  to 
us.''  Pelham  wrote  in  the  same  desponding  temper  to  the  duke  of 
Newcastle  : — "  Dear  brother,  we  are  conquered  ;  we  have  little 
strength  of  our  own,  and  less  of  other  people's."  With  such  a 
humiliated  spirit  in  the  prime-minister  of  a  country,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand how,  during  the  years  which  remained  of  the  Pelham 
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Administration,  the  nation  was  held  to  be  sunk  and  degraded.  A 
mighty  change  was  produced  by  the  genius  of  one  man — he  who 
having  been  thrust  upon  the  king  as  a  subordinate  member  of  the 
government  in  1746,  came  gradually  to  be  looked  up  to  as  the 
most  influential  man  in  the  state,  especially  after  the  death  of 
Henry  Pelham  in  1754.  The  extraordinary  abilities  of  WilKam 
Pitt  at  length  rose  above  the  control' of  incapable  colleagues.  In 
five  years  he  raised  a  dispirited  nation  to  an  unprecedented  heii^ht 
of  honour  and  power.  The  history  of  this  great  man's  administra- 
tion is  a  history  of  which  England  may  well  be  proud,  even  after  a 
century  has  elapsed  of  events  too  wonderful  and  of  changes  too 
vast,  to  have  presented  themselves  to  the  imagination  of  the  most 
sanguine  believer  in  his  country's  future  greatness,  who  lived  in 
the  last  years  of  George  the  Second.  But  before  we  reach  the 
history  of  that  period,  we  have  first  to  trace  the  less  stimulating 
occurrences  of  six  or  seven  years  of  peace.  In  those  years  Great 
Britain  was  husbanding  the  means  of  triumph.  Her  people  were 
carrying  forward  their  industry  with  a  success  which  gave  them  the 
sinews  of  war.  Some  important  social  reforms  were  made  ;  others 
were  attempted,  and  were  deferred  through  antiquated  prejudices. 
A  careful  examination  will  show,  that,  amidst  much  that  was  rotten 
and  corrupt,  the  nation  was  unusually  prosperous  ;  and  that  the 
common  predictions  of  its  decline  were  the  fallacies  of  superficial 
observers. 

The  Parliament  which  commenced  its  sittings  in  November, 
1747  was  continued  through  its  full  septennial  period  until  April, 
1754.  This  tenth  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  holds  un  honourable 
place  in  history  for  two  measures  of  permanent  utility — the  Re- 
form of  the  Calendar,  and  the  Marriage  Act.  Other  portions  of 
-  its  legislation  are  interesting,  as  bearing  upon  some  questions 
which  are  still  not  wholly  settled  ;  of  as  illustrating  the  state  of 
public  morality.  During  the  remaining  years  of  the  Pelham  ad- 
ministration we  may  follow  the  course  of  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings as  the  best  outline  of  the  progress  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Pelham,  though  a  timid  war-minister,  was  sufficiently  bold 
as  a  financier.  At  the  opening  of  the  Session,  the  king  recom- 
mended to  the  Commons  "  to  be  watchful  to  improve  any  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  the  national  debt  in  a  method  of  being  reduced, 
with  a  strict  regard  to  public  faith  and  private  property."  In  a 
fortnight  the  proposal  of  the  minister  was  entertained,  to  reduce 
the  4  per  cent,  annuities  to  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  The  whole 
unredeemed  capital  of  the  funded  debt  amounted,  in  found  num- 
l>ers,  to  seventy-one  millions,  of  which  ff)rty-tlirec^  iniltions  Qcre 
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due  to  the  Bank  of  England,  the  South  Sea  Company,  and  the 
East  India  Company,  at  varying  rates  of  interest, — namely  :  4  per 
cent.,  3^  per  cent.,  3  per  cent.  Of  the  other  public  debt,  nearly 
nineteen  millions  were  in  4  per  cent,  annuities,  and  eight  millions 
in  3  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities.  Mr.  Pelham  proposed  that 
all  persons  or  bodies  corporate  entitled  to  any  part  of  the  re- 
deemable national  debt,  whi(?h  carried  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  who 
should  consent  to  receive,  interest  at  3  per  cent.,  commencing  on 
the  25th  December,  1757,  should  receive  3>^  percent,  in  the  inter- 
mediate years.  The  scheme,  according  to  Tindal,  was  regarded 
as  a  very  bold  and  even  dangerous  measure  by  many  friends  of 
the  minister.  Smollett  says  that  foreign  nations  looked  on  with 
wonder,  to  see  such  a  proposition  carried  without  disturbance, 
and  asked  where  money  could  be  found  to  pay  off  the  dissentient 
fund-holders.  But  there  were  very  few  who  chose  to  be  paid  off. 
The  confidence  in  the  government,  and  the  convenience  to  many 
persons  of  these  public  investments  with  their  certain  dividends, 
enabled  the  minister  to  accomplish  his  plan  without  the  disquiet 
which  some  had  dreaded.  The  public  benefit  of  the  reduction  of 
interest  was  sensibly  felt  when,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  the 
nation  became  engaged  in  the  Seven  Years  War.  After  languish- 
ing for  a  year  or  two,  this  contest  was  conducted  to  a  successful 
close,  with  a  lavish  expense  wholly  unprecedented  on  the  part 
of  England.  In  1749,  when  the  funded  debt  was  seventy-one 
millions,  the  interest  was  very  nearly  three  millions.  In  r  759,  when 
the  funded  debt  was  eighty-nine  millions,  the  interest  was  still  un- 
der three  millions.  * 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  such  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  relations  between  employers  and  workmen, 
that  the  old  system  of  regimenting  labour,  by  prescribing  the  rate 
of  wages  and  the  hours  of  work,  was  coming  quickly  to  an  end. 
Four  hundred  years  l>efore  that  time  the  labour-question,  as  it  is 
called,  was  putting  strife  between  masters  and  servants.  The 
labourers  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  in  consequence  of  a  pesti- 
lence which  had  reduced  the  amount  of  labour  seeking  employment 
demanded  a  rise  in  wages — as  they  justly  miglit,  according  to  the 
natural  law  wliich  regulates  wages.  They  founded  their  demand 
upon  .sound  principles,  althouj^h  these  were  not  reduced  into  a 
science.  But  it  was  held  that  the  labourers  of  the  time  of  Edward 
III.  demanded  what  the  employers  considered  excessive  wages; 
and  the  legislature  stepped  in  to  compel  a  rate  of  hire,  and  to  con- 
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fine  labourers  to  one  locality.  This  was  the  stronger  tyranny  ;  and 
the  precedent  was  ever  at  hand,  in  future  contests.*  Statutes  for 
the  regulation  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  labour  went  on  multiply- 
ing, even  against  the  growing  conviction  that  they  were  inefficient. 
There  was  a  constant  and  gradual  tendency  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  for  the  prices  of  commodities  to  advance ; 
and  this  inevitable  result  of  the  discovery  of  the  precious  metals  in 
America  baffled  every  attempt  to  fix  a  stationary  scale  of  wages. 
A  statute  of  1 548  endeavours  to  grapple  with  what  it  held  to  be  two 
flagrant  evils.  Sellers  of  victuals  were  to  be  punished  for  con- 
spiring and  covenanting  to  sell  their  commodities  at  unreasonable 
prices.  This  was  to  be  a  boon  to  those  who  laboured  for  subsist- 
ence. But,  on  the  other  hand,  combinations  of  workmen  were 
prohibited  by  this  statute,  under  severe  penalties.  It  would  appear 
from  this  enactment  that  workmen,  under  a  system  of  promises  and 
mutual  oaths,  then  engaged  in  a  confederacy  against  the  liberty  of 
other  workmen  ;  and  to  this  extent  the  legislators  were  right,  even 
in  enacting  their  harsh  penalties  of  imprisonment  and  pillory.  We 
here  see  the  commencement  of  statutory  regulations  against  com- 
binations of  workmen  ;  which,  however,  were  always  punishable  at 
common  law,  as  well  as  combinations  of  masters.  We  go  on  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  we  then  find  special  laws  against  combi- 
nations in  particular  trades.  A  statute  of  the  7th  George  I.  is  **  for 
regulating  journeymen  tailors,"  especially  those  of  London  and 
Westminster,  "  who  have  lately  departed  from  their  services  with- 
out just  cause,  and  have  entered  into  combinations  to  advance  their 
wages  to  unreasonable  prices,  and  lessen  their  usual  hours  of 
work."  A  statute  of  the  12th  George  I.  extends  the  penalties 
against  combinations  to  "  workmen  employed  in  the  woollen  manu- 
facture." The  next  step  is  the  Act  of  1749,  which  especially 
extends  the  provisions  of  the  two  previous  statutes  to  those  em- 
ployed in  hat-making,  and  to  the  workers  in  all  textile  substances, 
and  in  leather ;  and,  moreover,  provides  the  usual  supposed  reme- 
dies of  legal  punishments  against  all  combinations  of  workmen 
whatever.  It  required  the  experience  of  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury to  show  that  such  legislation  was  essentially  a  mistake.  The 
statutes  against  combinations  had  been  so  multiplied  that  when 
these  laws  were  repealed  in  1824,  they  amounted  to  thirty-five 
different  enactments.  It  was  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of 
justice  to  all  classes  that  they  should  continue  on  the  statute-book 
in  their  original  arbitrary  and  unequal  provisions.  Adam  Smith, 
in  1 776,  proclaimed  this  inequality  :  "  We  have  no  acts  of  parliament 
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against  combining  to  lower  the  price  of  work,  but  many  against 
combining  to  raise  it"  ♦  The  injustice  has  been  remedied,  and 
workmen  are  free  to  combine  not  to  work  under  certain  wages, 
and  to  regulate  the  hours  of  work  ;  always  provided  that  they  do 
not  by  violence,  threats,  or  otherwise,  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
action  in  other  workmen.  We  shall  have  to  note  hereafter  the  re- 
peal of  the  Combination  Laws,  and  the  effects  of  that  repeal.  This 
change  and  its  consequences  form  an  important  consideration  in 
tlie  history  of  our  social  state,  and  in  any  estimate  of  its  possible 
future.  The  change  could  not  be  avoided.  But  the  rude  contest 
of  four  centuries  ago  still  subsists  under  different  forms  scarcely 
less  rude.  Legislation  is  not  competent  to  deal  with  the  evil.  Its 
remedy  can  only  be  found  in  a  better  appreciation  by  employers 
and  workmen  of  their  mutual  rights  and  duties.  The  preparation 
for  a  happier  system  than  that  which  results  in  the  ruin  and  misery 
of  strikes,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  real  and  solid  instruction  of  all 
classes  in  the  great  natural  laws  by  which  the  relations  of  capital 
and  labour  must  inevitably  be  adjusted,  whatever  be  the  disturbing 
forces  which  interfere  with  an  adjustment.  The  gross  ignorance 
of  these  laws  exhibited  by  the  legislators  of  Trades  Unions,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  even  more  deplorable  than  that 
of  the  law-givers  of  the  nation  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Untaught 
workmen  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.  had  the  la^^'s  of  political 
economy  with  them,  when  they  demanded  an  increase  of  wages  in 
consequence  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  labourers.  Half- 
educated  artisans  of  the  days  of  queen  Victoria  demand  an  increase 
of  wages  because  the  number  of  labourers  has  increased.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  not  to  conclude,  that  the  ignorance,  grosser  than 
that  of  the  dark  ages,  which  says,  "  if  political  economy  is  against 
us  we  are  against  political  economy,"  and  the  tyranny  against 
fellow-workmen  by  which  that  ignorance  is  upheld, — that  these  are 
to  be  met  by  the  capitalist,  in  a  partial  triumph  over  combinations, 
requiring  conditions  which  api>ear  to  interfere  with  the  free  action 
of  the  individual  labourer.  Let  us  have  no  class  despotism,  on  one 
side  or  the  other;  no  arbitrary  regulations^  if  not  quite  as  odious, 
certainly  as  ineffectual,  as  the  partial  and  unjust  distinction  of  the 
days  of  the  first  and  second  Georges  between  the  rights  of  capital 
and  the  rights  of  labour. 

The  question,  so  often  raised,  and  on  which  different  opinions 
are  still  continued  to  be  held, — the  question  of  parliamentary  priv- 
ilege,— agitated  the  nation  in  1750  and  in  1751.  On  the  22nd  of 
November,  1749,  an  election  was  held  for  Westminster,  in  which 
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the  ministerial  candidate,  lord  Trentham,  was  opposed  by  sir 
George  Vandeput,  supported  by  a  strong  body  of  persons  calling 
themselves  the^  Independent  Electors.  A  scrutiny  was  demanded 
upon  lord  Trentham  being  returned.  On  the  22nd  of  February, 
1750,  no  return  having  been  made  to  the  writ,  the  high  bailifE  was 
called  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  he  was  dismissed, 
upon  his  assurance  being  given  that  he  would  use  his  endeavours 
to  expedite  the  election.  Parliament  was  prorogued  before  the 
return  was  made,  which  return  was  in  favour  of  lord  Trentham. 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Session  in  1751,  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented from  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster  complaining  of  an 
undue  return,  arising  out  of  the  partiality  of  the  high  bailiff.  This 
officer  accused  three  gentlemen,  Mr.  Crowle,  the  Hon.  Alexander 
Murray,  and  Mr.  Gibson,  of  having  illegally  interfered  to  obstruct 
the  proceedings  on  the  scrutiny,  and  to  influence  him  in  the  return. 
Crowle  was  reprimanded  and  discharged.  Gibson  was  sent  to 
Newgate.  When  Murray  was  brought  to  the  bar,  to  receive  his 
sentence  of  a  close  committal  to  Newgate,  he  refused  to  kneel,  as 
commanded  by  the  Speaker.  Horace  Walpole  has  related  the 
scene  which  took  place  :  "  He  entered  with  an  air  of  confidence, 
composed  of  something  between  a  martyr  and  a  coxcomb.  The 
Speaker  called  out,  ^  Your  obeisances  !  sir,  your  obeisances  I ' — and 
then — *  Sir,  you  must  kneel.'  He  replied,  *  Sir,  I  beg  to  be  excused ; 
I  never  kneel  but  to  God.*  The  Speaker  repeated  the  command 
with  greath  warmth.  Murray  answered, '  Sir,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
comply  with  your  request,  I  would  in  anything  else.*  The  Speaker 
cried,  *  Sir,  I  call  upon  you  again  to  consider  of  it.'  Murray  an- 
swered,  *  Sir,  when  I  have  committed  a  crime,  I  kneel  to  God  for 
pardon  ;  but  I  know  my  own  innocence,  and  cannot  kneel  to  any- 
body else.'  The  Speaker  ordered  the  Serjeant  to  take  him  away, 
and  secure  him."*  In  April  Murray  was  brought  by  Habeas 
Corpus  into  the  King's  Bench,  where  his  case  was  argued.  But  the 
validity  of  his  commitment  being  affirmed  by  three  judges,  he  was 
remanded  to  Newgate.  Upon  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  lie 
was  conducted  in  triumph  to  his  own  house,  attended  by  the  sher- 
iffs of  London.  In  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  a  motion  was 
made  tliat  Murray  should  be  apprehended,  and  again  committed  to 
Newgale  for  contempt  of  privilege.  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
honour  of  Parliament  that,  upon  the  motion  being  carried,  Murray 
absconded.  A  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds  was  offered  for  his 
apprehension,  but  without  effect.  A  prosecution  aiGjainst  the 
publisher  of  a  pampliFet  on  this  subject  was  ordered  by  tlic  House. 
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A  London  jury  acquitted  the  defendant.  The  public  sympathy 
with  Murray  was  a  manifestation  of  the  growing  temper  witli  which 
the  proceedings  of  their  representatives  had  com^  to  be  regarded 
by  the  people ; — ^a  temper  which  in  a  few  years  was  to  convulse  the 
nation  almost  to  the  verge  of  anarchy. 

The  Reform  of  the  Calendar,  in  1751,  is  a  measure  of  which  no 
one  can  be  more  sensible  of  the  advantage  than  ht  who  has  to 
write  the  annals  of  his  country.  The  change  which  pope  Gregory 
XIII.  had  introduced  in  1582  had  gradually  been  adopted  by  all 
European  states  except  England,  Russia,  and  Sweden.  Thus,  in 
reading  a  French  historian,  we  not  only  find  an  event  bearing  date 
ten  or  elevep  days  in  advance  of  the  date  of  an  English  narrative, 
but  the  year  is  made  to  begin  from  the>ist  of  January  in  the  for- 
eign annalist  instead  of  the  25th  of  March,  as  in  the  English.  To 
prevent  mistakes  arising  out  of  this  confusion  requires  perpetu;il 
vigilance  in  the  historical  writer.  To  attempt  to  reconcile  these 
discrepancies  in  all  cases  would  be  needless ;  and  most  annalists 
are  generally  content  to  take  the  dates  as  they  find  them.  The 
energy  of  lord  Chesterfield — a  man  of  great  and  various  ability, 
who  had  filled  high  offices,  but  in  1751  had  retired  from  ministe- 
rial business— carried  this  reform  through,  with  the  learned  aid  of 
lord  Macclesfield,  who  was  afterwards  president  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. The  commencement  of  the  year  on  the  1st  of  January  was 
not  calculated  to  disturb  any  popular  prejudice ;  for  the  25th  of 
February,  1751,  on  which  day  the  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  was  ordinarily  written,  2Sth  February,  1750-51. 
But  the  necessity  for  another  change  was  thus  indicated  by  lord 
Macclesfield ;  *•  The  same  day  which,  in  each  month,  is  with  us 
the  first,  is  called  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  throughout  almost 
all  the  other  parts  of  Europe ;  and  in  like  manner  through  all  the 
other  days  of  the  month,  we  are  just  eleven  days  behind  thcnu" 
To  make  the  legal  year  correspond  in  all  future  time  with  the  solar 
year,  was  the  result  of  scientific  calculations,  the  rationale  of  which 
is  now  generally  understood.  It  was  necessary  also  to  make  a 
change  in  the  Calendar  as  to  the  time  of  finding  Easter.  There 
were  many  minor  regulations  essential  to  be  provided  for  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  change.  The  payments  of  rents,  annuities, 
and  salaries  for  public  service  were  not  to  be  accelerated ;  and 
thus  the  5th  of  July,  the  loth  of  October,  the  5th  of  January,  and 
the  5th  of  April,  long  held  their  place  as  rent  days ;  and  the  divi- 
dends  upon  stock  are  still  paid  at  those  periods.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  such  a  reform,  however  valuable,  would  not  be  made 
without  some   popular  discontent.      The  Di|ipjj4yvHcwcastle   told 
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Chesterfield  that  he  hated  new-fangled  things — that  he  had  better 
not  meddle  with  matters  so  long  established.  The  witty  earl  was 
wiser.  He  made  a  speech  of  which  he  has  given  a  most  ingenu- 
ous account  in  a  letter  to  his  son :  **  I  consulted  the  ablest  lawyers 
and  the  most  skilful  astronomers,  and  we  cooked  up  a  Bill  for  that 
purpose.  But  then,  my  difficulty  began.  I  was  to  bring  in  this 
Dill,  which  was  necessarily  com]x>sed  oC  law-jargon  and  astronomi- 
cal calculations,  to  both  which  I  am  an  utter  stranger.  However, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  House  of  Lords  think  that 
I  knew  something  of  the  matter ;  and  also  make  them  believe  that 
they  knew  something  of  it  themselves,  which  they  do  not.  For  my 
own  i>art,  I  could  just  as  soon  have  talked  Celtic  or  Sclavonian  to 
them,  as  astronomy,  and  they  would  have  understood  me  full  as  well ; 
so  I  resolved  to  do  better  than  speak  to  the  purpose,  and  to  please 
instead  of  informing  them."  The  peers  were  amused  by  Chester- 
field ;  the  thinking  part  of  the  nation  werd  convinced  by  Macclesfield, 
who  published  his  speech.  Hogarth  has  immortalized  the  vulgar 
opposition  to  the  reform  of  the  Calendar  is  his  picture  of  An  Election 
Feast,  in  which  the  popular  prejudices  are  flattered  by  the  Whig 
candidate  in  his  banner  inscribed  with  "  Give  us  our  eleven  days.** 
In  1 75 1  an  event  occurred  which,  for  some  time,  disturbed  all 
the  calculations  of  the  scheming  politicians  of  this  intriguing  age. 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  died  after  a  short  illness  on  the  20th 
of  March;  Leicester  House,  his  town  abode,  had  long  been  the 
central  point  of  opposition  to  the  government  We  have  seen 
how  far  the  unhappy  estrangement  of  the  prince  from  his  parents 
was  carried  before  the  death  of  queen  Caroline.  Years  had  passed 
over,  and  yet  the  animosities  between  the  reigning  king  and  the 
heir-apparent  were  never  subdued.  In  1751  George  II.,  although 
a  hale  man,  was  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  The  worshippers  of  the 
rising  sun  grew  bolder  in  their  devotion.  Bubb  Doddington,  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  resigned  his  ofiice  in  March,  1749,  having 
received  a  message  from  the  prince  that  the  principal  direction  of 
his  royal  highness's  a£Eairs  should  be  put  in  the  skilful  intriguer's 
hands.  He  saw  the  prince  at  Kew,  and  was  told  that  **  what  he 
could  not  do  for  me  in  his  present  situation  must  be  made  up  to 
me  in  futurity."  The  prince  farther  said  "  that  he  thought  a  peer- 
age, with  the  management  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  seals  of 
secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  provinces,  would  be  a  proper 
station  for  me,  if  I  approved  of  it"  *  Such  was  the  mode  in  which 
England  was  to  be  governed  by  favouritism  had  she  endured  the 
misfortune  of  a  king  Frederick  I.     A  worthy  junto  took  counsel 
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with  the  prince  as  to  "  the  immediate  steps  to  be  taken  upon  the 
demise  of  the  king,  more  particularly  in  relation  to  the  Civil 
List"*  The  prince  directed  the  movements  of  the  Opposition 
through  the  indefatigable  borough-monger  who  had  now  the  chief 
direction  of  his  affairs ;  suggesting,  amongst  other  modes  of  em- 
barrassing his  father's  ministers,  that  the  business  of  Dunkirk 
"  was  an  opportunity  to  abuse  them."  f  This  system  was  broken 
up  by  the  event  of  the  20th  of  March.  The  king  felt  the  prema- 
ture death  of  his  son  rather  keenly ;  and  appeared  desirous  that 
the  remembrance  of  their  differences  should  pass  away.  The 
managers  of  state  ceremonials  otherwise  interpreted  the  sovereign's 
wishes.  Frederick  was  interred  without  all  the  usual  honours  be- 
stowed upon  the  remains  of  the  first  prince  of  the  blood  royal. 
None  of  his  family  followed  him  to  the  grave ;  and,  except  certain 
lords  appointed  to  hold  the  pall,  the  whole  tribe  of  courtiers  studi- 
ously kept  away : — 

"  No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  afford 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies*" 

He  had  bid  high  for  popularity ;  but  even  the  patriots  of  the  city 
soon  forgot  their  idol.  The  public  sympathy  was  directed  towards 
the  Princess  Dowager  and  her  eight  children.  She  conducted  her- 
self with  great  prudence ;  refusing  to  enter  into  any  of  the  cabals 
of  those  called  her  husband's  friends ;  and  throwing  herself  entirely 
upon  the  guidance  of  the  king.  George,  her  eldest  son,  was  created 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  Princess  had  an  adequate  revenue  assigned 
to  her ;  and  the  education  of  the  heir-apparent,  now  twelve  years 
of  age,  was  provided  for  by  tlie  appointment  of  a  governor  and  sub- 
governor,  a  preceptor  and  sub-preceptor.  A  bill  of  Regency  excited 
great  public  attention,  and  produced  long  and  agitating  debates  in 
both  Houses.  The  king  wished  the  unpopular  duke  of  Cumber- 
land to  be  sole  regent.  The  Princess  Dowager  had  the  public  feel- 
ing in  favour  of  her  claims.  The  matter  was  compromised  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  provided  that  in  the  event  of  the  demise 
of  the  Cr<5wn  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  attained  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, his  mother  should  be  guardian  of  his  person ;  but  as  regtnt 
of  the  kingdom,  she  should  act  with  the  advice  of  a  council,  com- 
posed of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  nine  principal  officers  of 
state. 

By  the  death  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  the  organization  of 
a  parliamentary  opposition  was  broken  up.  But  as  long  as  there 
were  places  to  be  filled — ^as  long  as  there  were  rivalries  in  the 
struggles  for  office,  and  jealousies  amongst  its  possessors, — ^there 
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would  be  personal  contests,  w,bich  had  their  interests  for  their  little 
hour,  and  may  still  interest  those  who  believe  that»  in  getting  hold 
of  the  clue  to  court  and  ministerial  intrigues  they  are  in  the  road  to 
historical  discovery.  There  was  a  partial  change  of  ministry  in 
1 751,  when  the  duke  of  Newcastle  desired  to  be  rid  of  his  brother 
secretary  of  state,  the  duke  of  Bedford.  These  great  peers,  from 
the  very  nature  of  their  offices,  were  not  likely  to  act  with  perfect 
union,  unless  they  were  warm  friends.  The  one  held  the  seals  of 
the  Southern  department,  the  other  of  the  Northern  department — ^a 
division  of  labour  which  involved  correspondence  of  the  one  Sec- 
retary with  one  half  of  Europe,  and  of  the  other  Secretary  with  the 
Other  half.  Lord  John  Russell  has  described  this  arrangement 
somewhat  humorously :  "  It  was  as  if  two  coachmen  were  on  a  box 
of  the  mail-coach, one. holding  the  right-hand  rein  the  other  the  left."* 
Newcastle  wanted  a  partner  on  the  box  who  would  only  pretend  to 
hold  the  one  rein.  Bedford  was  therefore  got  rid  of,  and  a  very 
tractable  successor  appointed  in  his  place,  who  would  make  no  pre- 
tence to  the  managment  of  the  rein  or  the  whip.  Those  who  are 
curious  to  know  how  this  change  was  effected,  may  find  it  agreeably 
told  by  Horace  WaJpole.f  We  turn  to  more  vulgar  matters.  We 
advert  to  those  legislative  proceedings  which  were  designed  to 
remedy  the  grosser  immoralities,  and  to  check  the  atrocious  crimes, 
which  were  as  characteristic  of  this  period  as  the  poUtipal  corruption 
and  the  loose  examples  of  the  higher  orders  of  society. 

In  1752  an  Act  was  passed  "for  the  better  preventing  thefts 
and  robberies,  and  for  regulating  places  of  public  entertainment, 
and  for  punishing  people  keeping  disorderly  houses."  In  the  sanae 
year  an  Act  was  also  passed,  directing  that  in  cases  of  wilful  mur- 
der immediate  execution  should  take  place  after  the  criminal  had 
been  sentenced,  and  that  his  body  should  be  given  to  the  surgeons 
to  be  dissected  and  anatomized.  The  Surgeons'  Theatre  in  the 
Old  Bailey  was  built  for  the  convenience  of  this  process,  Hogarth's 
print  of  the  Progress  of  Cruelty  shows  how  the  practice  was  pop- 
ularly regarded.  The  real  cruelty  to  society  consisted  in  causing 
dissection  to  be  viewed  as  an  infamy,  when  it  was  essentially  neces- 
sary, ior  that  instruction  in  anatomy  which  was  to  make  skilful 
surgeons  and  competent  physicians,  that  some  of  the  dead  should 
thus  benefit  the  living.  These  views  of  a  more  enlightened  age  re- 
pealed the  law  which  was  so  short-sighted  in  its  aim.  The  enact- 
ments of  1752  appear  to  have  in  some  degree  been  consequent  upon 
the  publication  in  1750  of  Henry  Fielding's  "  Inquiry  into  the  Causes 
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of  the  late  increase  of  Robbers.*'  In  that  treatise  the  first  sectkm 
is  devoted  to  a  view  of  the  consequences  **  of  too  frequent  and  ex. 
tensive  diversions  among  the  lower  kind  of  peojje."  He  proposes 
**  to  stop  the  progress  of  vice  by  removing  the  temptadon.  .  .  . 
Now  what  greater  temptation  can  there  be  to  voluptuousness  than 
a  place  where  every  sense  and  appetite  of  which  it  is  comix>unded 
are  fed  and  delighted ;  where  the  eyes  are  feasted  with  show,  and 
the  ears  with  music,  and  where  gluttony  and  drunkenness  are  al- 
lured by  every  kind  of  dainty ;  nay,  where  the  finest  women  arc 
exposed  to  view,  and  where  the  meanest  person  who  can  dress 
himself  clean  may  in  some  degree  mix  with  his  betters."  The  filaces 
of  entertainment,  he  says,  are  almost  become  numberless.  There 
are  not  only  places  where  the  nobleman  and  his  tailor,  the  lady  of 
quality  and  her  tire-woman,  form  one  common  assembly ;  but  others, 
"  where  the  master  of  the  house,  the  wells,  or  gardens,  catches  only 
the  thoughtless  and  tasteless  rabble."  When  we  see  written  up  on 
a  public-house  or  garden — *'  Licensed  for  music  under  the  Act  of 
25th  George  II.,"  we  see  the  relics  of  this  somewhat  inadequate 
provision  for  the  morality  of  the  people.  Experience  has  shown 
how  limited  in  their  usefulness  are  such  restraints  upon  vice ;  how, 
if  they  were  strictly  enforced,  they  would  be  positively  injurious. 
If  allowed  to  interfere  with  harmless  recreations,  such  as  the  in- 
tellectual pleasure  of  cheap  music  in  public  places,  the  gross  sensual 
gratifications,  such  as  drunkenness,  would  have  a  stronger  hoki 
upon  many  who  now  turn  aside  from  that  temptation. 

Fielding's  second  section  treats  of  drunkenness.  Against  gin 
he  directs  his  strongest  reprobation.  •*  The  legislature  must  once 
more  take  the  matter  into  their  hands."  Of  the  evils  of  gin,  as 
the  parent  of  crime,  he  adduces  his  experience  as  a  magistrate. 
**  Wretches  are  often  brought  before  me,  charged  with  theft  and 
robbery,  whom  I  am  forced  to  confine  before  they  are  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  examined ;  and  when  they  have  afterwards  become  sober, 
I  have  plainly  perceived,  from  the  state  of  the  case,  that  the  gia 
alone  was  the  cause  of  the  transgression."  The  consumption  of 
gin  had  increased  to  a  frightful  extent  under  the  prohibitory  Act 
of  1736,  which  was  impossible  to  be  enforced;  and  the  statute  of 
1743,  which  reduced  the- excessive  duty,  was  in  operation  when 
Fielding  wrote.  In  1751,  Mr.  Potter,  a  rising  member  of  pariia- 
ment,  "  produced  several  physicians  and  masters  of  workhouses, 
to  prove  the  fatal  consequences  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  laid 
waste  the  meaner  parts  of  the  town,  and  were  now  spreading  into 
the  country."  *    He  proposed  an  increase  of  the  duty.     Mr.  Pel* 
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ham  believed  no  remedy  could  be  found  for  the  evil.  Additional 
duties  were  imposed  from  time  to  time ;  and  the  consumption  of  the 
hquid  fire  became  gradually  diminished,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  by 
the  operation  of  the  duties,  as  by  the  general  improvement  of  aU 
classes  of  society.  Drunkenness,  in  the  time  of  George  II.,  was 
the  vice  of  the  high  as  well  as  of  the  low.  When  it  became  a  dis- 
grace for  a  gentleman  to  be  drunk,  it  might  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed that  the  artisan  would  see  that  his  own  character  and  his'  own 
happiness  were  compromised  by  drunkenness.  It  has  been  most 
wisely  said,  with  reference  to  habits  of  intoxication,  by  a  magis- 
trate than  whom  no  one  has  more  nobly  laboured  for  the  repres. 
sion  of  crime  by  prevention  rather  than  by  punishment,  *'  From 
whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  the  subject,  we  shall  see  that 
our  hopes  of  improvement  have  no  solid  foundation  except  in  the 
enlightened  sentiment  of  the  people."  * 

**  Gaming  amongst  the  vulgar  "  is  placed  by  Fielding  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  robbery.  He  honestly  Ruches  upon  the  pestilent 
example  of  the  great,  and  recommends  a  more  laudable  method  of 
employing  their  time  to  "the  nobility  and  gentry."  He  might  well 
do  so,  when  peers  went  out  of  town  to  Richmond,  to  play  at  whist 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday ;  and  lord  Sandwich,  a  minister  of  state, 
when  he  hunted  with  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  carried  dice  in  his 
pocket,  to  throw  a  main  under  a  tree  when  the  hounds  were  at 
fault  t  Fielding  held  that  the  magistrate  was  armed  witH  sufficient 
power  to  destroy  an  gaming  "among  the  inferior  people .*'  This 
was  the  creed  of  that  age  with  regard  to  every  vice ;  and  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  that  the  inferior  people  so  stoutly  rebelled 
against  the  Gin  Act  of  1 736. 

The  Statutes  for  the  farther  prevention  of  thefts  and  robberies, 
and  for  putting  a  mark  of  infamy,  in  addition  to  the  punishment 
of  death,  upon  the  crime  of  murder,  were  preceded  in  1 75c  by  a 
royal  proclamation,  offering  a  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds  for  the 
discovery  of  any  offender  who  had  committed  a  murder,  or  a 
robbery  with  violence,  within  London  and  Westminster,  or  five 
miles  round.  Fielding  had  said,  "  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  the 
streets  of  this  town,  and  the  roads  leading  to  it,  will  shortly  be  im- 
passable without  the  utmost  hazard ;  nor  are  we  threatened  with 
seeing  less  dangerous  gangs  of  rogues  among  us  than  those  which 
the  Italians  call  the  banditti."  But  he  in  the  same  page  declares, 
"  that  there  are  at  this  time  a  great  gang  of  rogues,  whose  number 
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falls  little  short  of  a  hundred,  who  are  incorporated  in  one  body, 
have  officers  and  a  treasurer,  and  have  reduced  theft  and  robbery 
into  a  regular  system."  This  testimony  from  a  Police  Magistrate, 
who  made  most  unusual  exertions  for  the  discovery  of  offenders, 
shows  how  completely  the  metropolis  was  without  a  police  ;  how, 
when  the  gallows  was  the  only  instrument  of  repression  and  the 
great  teacher  of  honesty,  crime  flourished  to  an  extent  which  makes 
us  look  back  upon  the  polite  days  of  lord  Chesterfield,  and  the  glo- 
rious days  of  the  first  Pitt,  as  a  period  not  far  removed,  in  some 
respects,  from  barbarism.  The  folly  of  the  public  was  quite  equal 
to  the  atrocity  of  the  robbers.  M'Lean,  a  highwayman,  who  mixed 
with  genteel  society,  was  wentenced  to  be  hanged.  "  The  first  Sun- 
day after  his  condemnation,  three  thousand  people  went  to  see 
him ;  he  fainted  away  twice  with  the  heat  of  his  cell.  You  cant 
conceive  the  ridiculous  rage  there  is  of  gcnmg  to  Newgate ;  and 
the  prints  that  are  published  of  the  malefactors,  and  the  memoirs 
of  their  lives  and  death%  set  forth  with  as  much  parade  as — as — 
Marshal  Turenne's — we  have  *no  Generals  worth  making  a  paiv 
allel."*  What  could  legislation  do  in  such  an  age  for  the  better 
preventing  thefts  and  robberies  ? 

The  opposition  to  the  measure  known  as  the  Jew  Bill,  and  the 
ultimate  fate  of  this  attempt  to  render  some  justice  to  an  industri- 
ous and  thriving  portion  of  the  community,  is  one  of  the  many 
proofs  ol  the  difficulty  which  attends  a  government  when  It  h  more 
enlightened  than  the  people  it  governs.  A  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Comtnons,  in  the  Session  of  1753,  "  which  enabled  all  Jews  to 
prefer  bills  of  naturalization  in  parliament,  without  receiving  tkft 
sacrament,  as  ordained  by  statute  7  Jac.  I."  f  I*  was  not  a  sweep- 
ing bill  for  the  naturalization  of  the  whole  body  of  Jews  at  once. 
The  clamour  which  arose  against  this  measure  was  not  more  illib* 
eral  than  the  arguments  by  which  it  was  opposed  in  Pariiament. 
**  If  the  Jews  should  come,"  said  the  city  member,  sir  John  Bar- 
nard, "to  be  possessed  of  a  great  share  of  the  land  of  the  king- 
dom, how  are  we  sure  that  Christianity  will  contintte  to  be  the 
fashionable  religion  ?  "  But  the  worthy  merchant  delivered  a  sew- 
timent  which  would  come  more  home  to  his  fellow<itizens :  To 
put  Jews,  or  any  other  foreigners,  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
natives,  would  be  only  to  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  our 
own  people,  without  adding  anything  to  the  national  commerce* 
To  naturalize  Jews,  said  another  member,  was  to  rob  Christians  of 
their  birthright.     To  allow  Jews,  said  another,  to  purchase  and 
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hold  land  estates,  was  to  give  the  lie  to  all  the  prophecies  of  the 
New  Testament :  they  are  to  remain  without  any  fixed  habitation 
until  they  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  the  Messiah.  The  Bill  wa« 
passed  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  forty-one.  In  the  Lords 
it  was  also  carried,  and  received  the  support  of  many  bishops. 
The  prelates  who  had  thus  the  courage  to  advocate  this  truly 
Christian  measure  were  libelled  by  pamphlets  and  hooted  by  mobs. 
The  duke  of  Newcastle  was  so  terrified  by  this  outburst  of  popular 
Ignorance,  that  on  the  opening  of  the  next  Session  of  Parliament 
he  moved  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  Statute.  The  cowardice 
of  the  government  resulted  from  the  dread  of  the  effects  of  an 
honest  perseverance,  if  the  prevailing  cry  of  *♦  No  Jews  "  should  l)e 
raised  against  their  candidates  in  the  elections  for  a  new  Parliament 
that  would  take  place  in  1754. 

The  Marriage  Act  of  1 753  was  almost  as  unpopular  as  the  Act 
for  Jewish  Naturalization.  The  bill  introduced  by  the  chancellor, 
lord  Hardwicke,  required  that  a  marriage  should  be  preceded  by 
the  publication  of  banns  in  a  parish  church,  and  that  the  marriage 
should  be  there  celebrated  ;  that  a  licence  might  be  granted  for  a 
marriage  to  take  place  also  in  a  parish  church,  but  with  the  consent 
of  parent  or  guardian  if  granted  to  a  minor,  or  minors  ;  that  special 
licences  might,  as  previously,  be  granted  by  the  archbishop  of  a 
diocese.  The  proposed  measure  passed  the  Peers;  but  in  the 
Commons  it  was  resisted  with  a  violence  which  is  amusing  to  look 
back  upon.  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  clandestinely  married  the  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  was  amongst  the  most  strenuous  of  its 
opponents.  It  was  carried,  however,  by  a  large  majority.  Gold- 
smith, who  published  his  History  c^  England  in  1771,  suras  up, 
with  much  gravity,  his  belief  in  the  injurious  OMitfequences  to 
society  which  this  measure  had  produced :  *'  The  poor,  by  being 
prevented  from  making  alliances  with  the  rkh,  have  left  wealth  to 
flow  in  its  ancient  channel,  and  thus  to  accumulate,  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  state.  It  has  been  found  to  impede  marriage,  by 
clogging  it  with  unnecessary  ceremonies.  Some  have  affirmed  that 
lewdness  and  debauchery  have  become  more  frequent  since  the 
enactment  of  this  law ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  aumbers  of  the 
people  are  upon  the  decline."  Goldsmith  had  no  foundation  for 
his  assertion  that  the  law  had  been  found  to  impede  marriage. 
"The  number  of  marriages  before  the  Act  of  1753  is  not  known. 
Since  the  Act  came  into  operation  the  registers  of  marriage  have 
been  preserved  in  England,  and  show  an  increase  from  50,972  in 
flie  year  1756)  to  63,310  in  1764."  *    One  thriving  occupation  waa 
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seriously  damaged  by  the  new  Marriage  Act ;  and  we  do  not  find 
that  any  compensation  was  voted  to  the  sufferers.  Mr.  Robert 
Kugent,  one  of  the  parliamentary  orators  against  the  Act,  said, 
**'How  fond  our  people  are  of  private  marriages,  and  of  saving  a 
little  money,  we  may  be  convinced  of  by  the  multitude  of  mar- 
riages at  Keith's  chapel,  compared  with  the  number  at  any  parish 
church."  The  Reverend  Alexander  Keith  originally  officiated  in 
May  Fair;  but  being  excommunicated,  and  committed  to  the 
Fleet,  he  continued  to  carry  on  the  old  trade  by  the  agency  of 
curates.  According  to  Mr.  Nugent,  "at  Keith *s  chapel  there  have 
been  six  thousand  married  in  a  year."  Keith  pul^lished  a  pam- 
phlet during  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  in  which  he  said  that  the  pure 
design  of  the  measure  was  to  suppress  his  chajjel— a  very  worthy 
design,  however  Mr.  Nugent  might  approve  of  the  celerity  and 
cheapness  of  Keith's  ceremonials.  May  Fair  was  the  fashionable 
•*  marriage  shop ;  "  but  the  Fleet  prison  had  the  advantage  of  being 
open  to  the  humblest  seekers  of  conjugal  happiness.  Keith  gen* 
erously  records  of  this  rival  establishment,  "  I  have  often  heard  a 
Fleet  parson  say,  that  many  have  come  to  be  married  when  they 
have  had  but  half-a-crown  in  their  pockets,  and  sixpence  to  buy  a 
pot  of  beer,  and  for  which  they  have  pawned  some  of  their  clothes." 
The  motto  which  worthy  Mr.  Keith  affixed  to  his  pamphlet  was 
"  Happy  Is  the  wooing  that  is  not  long  a-doing ;  "  and  he  avers 
that  of  the  many  thousands  he  had  married,  the  generality  had 
been  acquainted  not  more  than  a  week,  some  only  a  day,  or  half  a 
day.  ♦ 

The  Marriage  Act  of  1753  has  been  justly  regarded  as  the  great 
step  in  the  improvement  of  the  conjugal  relations  of  the  people  of 
England,  high  and  low.  Marriage  was  to  become  a  solemn  con- 
tract, in  every  case;  not  to  be  rushed  upon  without  deliberation; 
not  to  be  ratified  without  witnesses  and  public  record.  Like  evciy 
other  improvement  in  manners,  the  social  tendency  had  preceded 
the  legislative  action  to  some  limited  extent;  and  then  the  legal 
reform  hastened  on  the  social  amelioration.  To  the  great  change 
in  the  family  relations  of  this  country,  of  which  the  Marriage  Act 
was  an  exponent  as  well  as  a  cause,  has  been  attributed  the  won- 
drous growth  of  the  population  in  the  short  space  of  one  century. 
A  minister  of  state,  gifted  with  prophetic  power,  has  been  ima.erined 
thus  to  address  the  i>eople  of  Great  Britain,  in  1751  :  ''These 
islands,  and  Ireland,  are  occupied  by  the  men  of  many  scixirate 
states  that  are  now  happily  united.  After  the  settlement  on  the 
land  of  tribes,  fleets,  and  armies  of  Celts,  of  Saxons,  of  Danes,  and 
•  Burn'*  **  Fleet  RegUter^*'  p.^  by  V^OUg It: 
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of  Normans,  and  after  centuries  of  patient  culture,  its  fertile  soil 
sustains  seven  millions  of  people  in  its  whole  length  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight  to  the  Shetland  Islands.  We  cannot — for  the  mighty 
power  is  not  given  us — say,  let  there  be  on  the  European  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  three  Great  Britains.  But  the  means  exist  for 
creating  on  this  land,  in  less  than  a  hundred  years,  two  more 
nations,  each  in  number  equal  to  the  existing  population,  and  of 
distributing  them  over  its  fields,  in  cottages,  farms,  and  towns,  by 
the  banks  of  its  rivers,  and  around  its  immemorial  hills :  and  they 
will  thus  be  neither  separated  by  larger  roads,  nor  wider  seas,  but 
be  neighbours,  fellow-workers,  and  fellow-countrymen  on  the  old 
territory;  wielding  by  machines  the  forces  of  nature,  that  shall 
serve  them  with  the  strength  of  thousands  of  horses,  on  roads  and 
seas, — in  mines,  manufactories,  and  ships.  Subsistence  shall  be 
as  abundant  as  it  is  now,  and  luxuries,  which  are  confined  to  the 
few,  shall  be  enjoyed  by  multitudes.  The  wealth  of  the  country — 
its  stock  and  its  produce — shall  increase  in  a  faster  ratio  than  the 
people.  All  this  shall  be  accomplished  without  any  miraculous 
agency,  by  the  progress  of  society, — by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  morals, — ^by  improvements, — and  improvements  chiefly  in  the 
institution  of  marriage — 'that  true  source  of  human  offspring,' 
whence, 

'  Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  Jnst,  and  pure, 
ReUtiona  dear*  and  adl  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known.* "  * 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Death  of  Mr.  Pelham.— NewcacUe's  Ministry.— Negotiations  with  Fox.~Pitt  paMetf 
over. — Parliament  meets. — Fox  a  Cabinet  Minister. — Retroq>ect  of  Indian  AfEairs.— 
Clivc.— Capture  and  Defence  of  Arcot.— North  American  Colonies. — Contests  on  the 
Ofaio.~Naval  Victories.— Sabsidiee  agreed  upon  by  the  king.— Parlianaent. — Great 
Debate.— Single-Speeob  UaanltDa.— Pitt.— Fox  Secrataiy  ol  State.— Pitt  diamiMffd 
from  bis  oflice  of  Paymaster. — Earthquake  at  Lisbon. 

The  prime  minister,  Mr.  Pelham,  died  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1754.  Horace  Walpole,  who  underrates  the  public  services  of 
this  statesman,  has  this  tribute  to  his  moderation  and  disinterested- 
ness :  **  Let  it  be  remembered  that,  though  he  first  taught  or  ex- 
perienced universal  servility  in  Englishmen,  yet  he  lived  without 
abusing  his  power,  and  died  poor."  •  The  king  clearly  saw  what  a 
hubbub  of  conflicting  ambitions  would  result  from  the  necessity  of 
a  new  cast  of  characters  for  the  political  drama.  "  I  shall  now 
have  no  more  peace,**  exclaimed  the  old  man.  The  duke  of  New- 
castle achieved  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  in  succeeding  his 
brother  as  the  head  of  the  Treasury.  If  cxpcrichCe  coulcf  give  a 
politician  claims  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  great  nation,  and  moreover  of 
a  nation  very  difficult  to  manage,  Newcastle  had  claims  above  most 
men.  He  had  been  Secretary  of  Stale  in  1724,  under  sir  Robert 
Walpole.  Carteret  had  kept  him  in  the  same  office,  though  he  de- 
spised him.  His  thirst  for  power  was  msatiable.  He  impaired 
his  estate  to  maintain  and  extend  his  |)arliamentary  influence ;  and 
thus,  whoever  was  turned  out,  Newcastle  always  kept  in.  Jealous 
of  every  man  of  ability  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  entrust  some 
share  of  authority,  he  was  always  in  terror  that  his  subalterns 
might  be  called  to  command,  although  ever  professing  his  anxiety 
for  their  promotion.  Always  seeking  the  doubtful  support  of 
"  troops  of  friends,'*  he  never  offended  any  man  by  a  plain  "  No," 
and  was  often  "  under  the  same  engagements  to  at  least  ten  com- 
petitors," as  lord  Waldegrave  affirms.  But  he  was  in  many  respects 
incompetent  to  manage  any  public  hn  .iness  that  required  resolution 
and  steadiness ;  and  his  ignorance  was  so  manifested  in  his  flighty 
and  inconsistent  talk,  that  what  looks  like  a  joke  in  SnioUett's 
novel  has  been  received  as  a  reliable  isLCt  He  had  heard  that 
thirty  thousand  French  had  marched  to  Cape  Breton.  Where  did 
*  "  MemoixB  of  Reign  of  George  II."  vol.  i.  p.  371. 
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they  get  transports  ?  was  asked.  "  Transports."  cried  he,  "  I  tell 
you  they  marched  by  land."  "  By  land  to  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton  !" — "  What !  is  Cape  Breton  an  island? "  It  was  pointed 
out  in  the  map;  and  the  delighted  minister,  hugging  his  informant, 
ejaculated,  "  Egad !  I'll  go  directly,  and  tell  the  king  that  'Cape 
Breton  is  an  island."  * 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  duke's  performances  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  a  just  and  impartial  observer :  "  Hear  him  speak  in  Par- 
liament, his  manner  is  ungraceful,  his  language  barbarous,  his 
reasoning  inconclusive.'  At  the  same  time  he  labours  through  all 
the  confusion  of  a  debate  without  the  least  distrust  of  his  own 
abilities  ;  fights  boldly  in  the  dark  ;  never  gives  up  the  cause  ;  nor 
is  he  ever  at  a  loss  either  for  words  or  argument."  f  He  has  had 
many  successors  in  this  line ;  but  at  that  period  the  House  of 
Commons  required  to  be  managed  by  a  different  species  of  oratory. 
Three  of  the  great  mastery  of  eloquence  were  in  that  House — Pitt, 
Fox,  and  Murray.  Newcastle  offered  the  seals  of  Secretary  of 
State,  with  the  lead  of  the  Commons,  to  Mr.  Fox.  The  offer  was 
fully  justified  by  the  ability  and  the  experience  of  this  gentleman, 
who  started  in  public  life — "  a  needy  political  adventurer,"  as  he 
has  been  called — "  at  a  time  when  the  standard  of  integrity  amongst 
statesmen  was  low."  t  This  adherent  of  sir  Robert  Walpole  would 
not  shrink  from  any  participation  in  the  corruption  which  gave 
ascendancy  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle.  Fox  desired  to  be  actively 
engaged  in  working  the  parliamentary  system.  As  secretary  of 
war,  he  had  no  seat  in  the  Cabinet ;  no  responsibility  beyond  the 
routine  duties  of  his  office.  The  prospect  of  a  place  which  would 
give  him  real  power  raised  all  the  ambition  of  Fox  ;  who,  says  lord 
Hardwicke,  "  within  a  few  hours  of  Mr.  Pelham's  death,  had  made 
strong  advances  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and  myself."  §  But  there 
was  a  hitch  in  the  completion  of  the  arrangement  proposed  by 
Newcastle,  which  is  singularly  indicative  of  the  political  degrada- 
tion of  those  times.  Fox  agreed  to  accept  the  secretaryship  and 
the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  very  reluctantly 
gave  up  the  disposal  of  the  secret  service  money,  but  he  stipulated 
that  he  was  to  know  how  the  bribes  were  disposed  of.  The  next 
day,  Newcastle  receded  from  this  condition.  How  am  I  to  under- 
stand, said  Fox,  how  to  talk  to  members  of  Parliament,  when  some 
have  received  "  gratifications,"  and  others  not  ?    His  brother,  said 
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Newcastle,  had  never  disclosed  these  things,  nor  would  he.  How, 
asked  Fox,  are  the  ministerial  boroughs  to  be  filled  up  ?  That  is 
all  settled,  said  the  duke.  Fox  rejected  the  secretar}'ship ;  and 
Newcastle  had  to  look  out  for  a  more  pliant  tool.* 

The  prime  minister  and  the  lord-chancellor  appear  now  to 
have  turned  their  thoughts  to  Mr.  Pitt.  There  are  apologetical  let- 
ters to  him  from  these  great  personages,  obscurely  intimating  the 
difficulties  which  they  had  encountered  in  their  abortive  endeav- 
ours to  add  his  strength  to  their  party.  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  a 
dull  diplomatist,  was  appointed  to  the  office  which  Fox  had  reject- 
ed. Pitt  was  indignant:  The  humiliation  of  his  proud  spirit  may  be 
read  in  this  passage  of  a  letter  to  lord  Hardwicke  :  "  The  weight  of 
irremoveable  royal  displeasure  is  a  load  too  great  to  move  under ; 
it  must  crush  any  man ;  it  has  sunk  and  broke  me.  I  succumb ; 
and  wish  for  nothing  but  a  decent  and  innocent  retreat,  wherein  I 
may  no  longer,  by  continuing  in  the  public  stream  of  promotion, 
for  ever  stick  fast  aground,  and  afford  to  the  world  the  ridiculous 
spectacle  of  being  passed  by  every  boat  that  navigates  the  same 
river."  f  Pitt  found  his  consolations  in  a  happy  marriage  with 
lady  Hester  Grenville,  a  sister  of  earl  Temple.  The  calm  of  the 
domestic  life  of  this  eminent  man  presents  a  refreshing  contrast 
to  the  agitations  of  his  public  career.  Whenever  we  have  giimi^ses 
of  him  in  his  country  retreat  at  Hayes,  we  see  him  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  as  much  tranquil  pleasure  as  his  infirm  health  woukl 
allow ;— exercising  his  taste  in  improving  his  little  property ;  read- 
ing; educating  his  children;  an  exemplary  husband  and  father  in 
a  dissipated  age.  Of  those  wonderful  powers  which  gave  him, 
without  vanity,  the  right  to  claim  the  highest  position  amongst 
public  men,  his  contemporaries  were  fully  aware.  We  cannot 
judge,  as  they  could,  of  that  eloquence  of  which  the  admiration 
may  appear  to  us  overcharged,  when  we  regard  the  fragmcntar)' 
state  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us.  His  faults  were  patent  to 
all  the  world.  They  have  been  much  paraded  of  late  years — his 
haughtiness,  his  intractability,  his  self-assertion.  But  after  a  cen- 
tury has  passed,  and  all  the  petty  men  and  i>altry  interests  of  the 
first  William  Pitt's  time  are  hastening  to  oblivion,  his  grand  figure 
stands  out,  -  a  giant  amongst  pigmies.  In  the  words  of  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  England  had  at  length  brought  forth  a  man.^ 
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The  Newcastle  ministry,  formed  out  of  very  fragile  materials, 
had  some  months  of  respite  from  parliamentary  opposition.  The 
septennial  term  of  Parliament  was  nearly  out  when  Mr.  Pelham 
died,  it  was  dissolved  within  a  month  of  his  decease.  The  new 
Parliament  met  on  the  14th  of  November.  Pitt  and  Fox  continued 
ia  their  subordinate  offices — Pitt  as  Pajrmaster,  Fox  as  secretary  of 
War.  But  they  each  writhed  under  the  arrangements  by  which 
Robinson  had  taken  the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
"  I'he  duke  might  as  well  send  his  jack-boot  to  lead  us,"  said  Pitt 
to  Fox.  They  could  not  decently  obstruct  public  business,  but 
they  might  attack  persons.  The  feeble  leader  of  the  Commons 
had  an  uneasy  time  between  these  two  malcontents.  "  They  have 
already  mumbled  poor  sir  Thomas  Robinson  cruelly,"  writes  Wal- 
pole  on  the  first  of  DecemlK*r.  But  about  this  time  a  scene  was 
acted,  which  startled  the  House  of  Commons  out  of  its  habitual 
slumber.  An  election  petition  is  presented,  which  the  younger 
Mr.  Delaval  ridicules;  and  the  House  is  in  fits  of  laughter  about  a 
complaint  of  bribery  and  corruption.  Pitt  is  sitting  in  the  gallery. 
He  rushes  down  and  instantly  rises  to  speak.  '*  Do  members 
laugh  on  such  a  subject  as  bribery  ?  Do  we  try  within  the  House 
to  diminish  our  own  dignity,  when  such  attacks  are  made  upon  it 
from  without?  "  "  At  his  first  two  periods  he  brought  the  House 
to  a  silence  and  attention  that  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop."  • 
He  c  died  upon  the  Speaker  to  extend  a  saving  hand  to  raise  the 
cliaracter  of  the  Houie.  **  He  called  on  all  to  assist,  or  else  we 
should  only  sit  to  register  the  arbitrary  edicts  of  one  too  powerful 
a  .subject."  t  Newcastle  was  as  much  terrified  by  "this  thunder- 
l)oU  thrown  in  a  sky  so  long  serene,"  as  the  audience  of  Pitt  were 
confounded.  The  minister  contrived,  by  giving  Fox  a  seat  in  the 
C:il>inet.  to  detach  him  from  his  concert  with  Pitt.  Pitt  felt  the 
desertion;  and  toli  Fox  that  "they  were  upon  different  lines." 
It  appears  that  the  devotion  of  Fox  to  the  will  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  "  whose  soldier  Mr.  Pitt  was  not,"  was  an  additional 
cause  for  this  separation  of  their  political  action.^  Newcastle  had 
silenced  one  of  his  formidable  opponents.  The  other  gave  him  no 
trouble  for  the  rest  of  the  session. 

Events  were  mituring  at  this  period  which  rendered  it  essen- 
tially important  that  England  should  have  a  firm  and  capable  gov- 
ernment. On  the  25th  of  March.  1755,  the  kinof  sent  a  message 
to  both  Houses,  to  acquaint  them  that  "  the  present  situation  of 
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t  **  Greaville  Papers,"  vol.  i.  p.  144. 
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affairs  makes  it  necessary  to  augment  his  forces  by  sea  and  land; 
and  to  take  such  other  measures  as  may  best  tend  to  preserve  the 
general  peace  of  Europe,  and  to  secure  the  just  rights  and  posses- 
sions of  his  crown  in  America."  The  danger  to  America  was  from 
France,  with  whose  colonists  there  had  been  perpetual  disputes  as 
to  boundaries  and  alleged  rights,  from  the  period  of  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  In  another  part  of  the  world  there  had  been  simi- 
lar disputes,  amounting  to  actual  warfare.  But  the  affairs  of  the 
East  Indies  were  held  to  belong  rather  to  a  tradmg  Company  than 
to  the  government ;  and  were  therefore  allowed  to  follow  their  own 
course,  without  being  regarded  as  a  matter  of  national  policy.  It 
may  be  useful  if,  in  this  place,  we  take  a  review  ot  the  affeirs  of 
India  and  of  those  of  America,  as  they  affected  British  interests. 
We  begin  with  India. 

We  have  incidentally  traced,  at  various  periods,  the  progress 
of  the  East  India  Company,  from  the  first  establishment  of  a  fac- 
tory in  Surat,  in  1 612,*  through  the  various  contests  between  rival 
interests  which  ended  in  the  union  of  two  companies  in  1 702.  The 
Company  gradually  acquired  great  wealth  and  influence  ;  lent  large 
sums  of  money  to  the  government ;  and  received  corresponding 
charters  and  privileges.  The  Mogul  power  was  hastening  to  de- 
cay, whilst  its  viceroys  or  subahdars  had  become  independent,  or 
yielded  only  a  very  limited  submission  to  a  phantom  of  sovereignty 
at  the  court  of  Delhi.  A  Settlement  had  been  made  at  Madras,  in 
1640.  Bombay  had  been  ceded  to  Charles  11.  by  the  Portuguese, 
as  a  part  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of  Braganza,  and  had  been  as- 
signed by  the  king  to  the  East  India  Company.  Dutch,  Portu- 
guese, and  English  had  settled  on  the  river  Hooghly.  a  branch  of 
the  Ganges ;  and  after  some  imprudent  contests  in  the  time  of 
Aurungzebe,  the  English  finally  obtained  a  grant  of  land  in  1698, 
where  they  built  Fort  William,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Calcutta. 
These  were  the  three  Presidencies,  each  having  a  President  and 
Council,  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  A  formidable  ri- 
valry arose,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  a  French  East  India 
Company.  This  Company  had  a  station  at  Chandernagore  on  the 
Hooghly ;  and  another  station  on  the  coast  of  the  Carnatic,  where 
their  fort  was  called  Pondicherry.  The  French  possessed  also 
the  Isle  de  France  (Mauritius),  and  the  Isle  de  Bourbon. 

From  the  period  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Eng- 
land   and  France,  in   T744.  to  the  peace  of  Alx-la-Chapelle,  in 
1748,  the  English  and  French  settlers  had  been  in  active  hostility. 
The  advantages  in  this  warfare  were  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the 
•  AnU,  vol.  iii.  p.  $46.   digitized  by  V^OUglC:: 
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French.  La  Bourdonnais,  the  governor  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
Islo  de  France,  carried  a  force  of  three  or  four  thousand  French- 
men, sepoys,' and  negro-slaves,  in  French  vessels  across  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  and  suddenly  attacked  Madras,  in  September,  1746. 
He  bombarded  Fort  St.  George  for  five  days,  which  then  capitu- 
lated. La  Bourdonnais  stipulated  to  restore  the  settlement  to  the 
English  Company  upon  the  payment  of  a  ransom,  Dupleix,  the 
Governor  of  the  Presidency  of  Pondicherry,  expressed  great 
wrath  at  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  Madras  was  within  his 
jurisdiction,  and  he  would  not  ratify  the  treaty.  He  looked  for^ 
ward  to  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  India ;  and  desired  to 
see  their  thriving  settlement  of  Madras  razed  to  the  ground.  Du- 
pleix annulled  the  capitulation,  and  insolently  carried  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Fort  St.  George,  and  other  officers,  in  triumph  to  Pondi- 
cherry. In  die  counting-hpuse  of  a  merchant  at  Madras  ivas  a 
young  Englishman,  Robert  Clive,  who  at  the  time  of  the  capitula- 
tion was  in  his  twenty-first  year.  He  fled  to  the  settlement  of  Fort 
St  David,  a  dependency  of  Madras,  and  there  obtained  an  en- 
sign*s  commission  in  the  Company's  service.  The  war  of  the  two 
Companies  was  becoming  serious ;  and  a  considerable  force  was 
sent  from  England  in  1748.  With  a  larger  European  army  than 
had  appeared  in  India  in  modern  times,  the  siege  of  Pondicherry 
was  undertaken.  After  a  great  loss,  the  English  raised  the  siege. 
The  peace  came,  and  under  its  conditions  Madras  was  restored. 
But  the  English  and  French,  although  no  longer  able  to  fight  as 
principals,  could  carry  on  their  hostilities  as  supporters  of  rival 
native  princes.  Dupleix  had  more  ambitious  views  than  the  heads 
of  the  English  Presidencies,  or  than  the  Court  of  Directors  in 
Leadenhall  Street.  They  looked  to  the  extension  and  security  of 
trade.  The  bold  Frenchman  aimed  at  empire.  The  Nizam  of  the 
Deccan  died  in  1748.  The  succession  of  his  son,  Nazir  Jung,  was 
disputed  by  a  claimant  to  the  throne.  In  the  Carnatic,  a  province 
dependent  upon  the  Deccan,  the  reigning  prince  was  also  assailed 
by  a  riva^.  Dupleix  gave  his  well-timed  assistance  to  the  two  pre- 
tenders. In  a  battle  in  August,  1749,  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic 
was  slain.  His  son,  Mahomed  Ah,  fled  to  Trichinopoly  ;  and  Ar- 
cot  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Nabob  set  up  by  Dupleix.  The 
same  success  attended  the  pretender  to  the  throne  of  the  Deccan. 
Nazir  Jung  was  slain  by  treachery,  as  he  sat  upon  his  elephant  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  looking  with  contempt  upon  the  few  French 
who  were  drawn  up  in  battle  to  oppose  him.  Dupleix  received  the 
ne^w  ^Jza^m  at  Pondicherry,  and  was  declared  Governor,  under  the 
Mogul,  of  the  country  upon  the  eastern  coast,  from  t|%^y4}l^l^l^ 
Vol.  v.— 38  ^ 
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to  Cape  Comorin.  There  never  was  a  period  in  the  previoiis 
history  of  our  commercial  relations  with  India  when  it  was  mcfre 
probable  that  the  power  of  the  English  Company,  like  that  of  the 
Dutch,  was  hastening  to  an  end.  And  yet,  within  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury, a  great  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons  took  the  English 
dominion  over  the  vast  peninsula  as  a  theme  for  reflection  on  the 
inconstancy  of  human  greatness,  and  the  stupendous  revolutions 
that  had  happened  in  an  age  of  wonders.  "  Could  it  be  believed, 
when  I  entered  into  existence,  or  when  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
younger  man,  were  bom,  that  on  this  day,  in  this  house,  we  shouM 
be  employed  in  discussing  the  conduct  of  those  British  subjects 
who  liad  disposed  of  the  power  and  person  of  the  Great  Mogul  ?  "* 
The  boy  who  fled  from  Madras,  when  Dupleix  violated  the 
capitulation  of  Fort  St.  George,  was  destined  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  British  Empire  in  India.  In  Trichinopoly  Mahomed  AH 
prolonged  a  feeble  resistance  to  Chunda  Sahib  and  his  French 
allies,  in  their  rapid  steps  towards  the  complete  dominion  of  the 
Camatic.  The  last  stronghold  was  invested.  There  was  no  force 
to  attempt  raising  the  siege.  There  was  no  officer  at  Madras  to 
head  the  handful  of  Englisli  and  native  troops  to  any  such  daring 
enterprise.  Ensign  Clive  had  now  become  Captain  Clive,  and  his 
abilities  had  procured  him  the  emplo3anent  of  commissary  to  the 
troops  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  The  inspirations  of  military 
genius  in  cases  of  great  emergency  are  bold  even  to  rashness. 
The  young  captain  of  twenty-five,  who  had  never  seen  a  field  of 
battle,  but  who  rightly  estimated  what  daring  might  effect,  in  the 
first  place,  and  who  knew  the  possibility  of  combinations  with 
native  powers  to  secure  what  daring  might  win,  conceived  the  plan 
of  attacking  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  Camatic.  A  circumstance 
almost  as  extraordinary  as  Clive's  bold  project  is,  that  the  heads 
of  the  Presidency  listened  favourably  to  his  plans,  and  gave  him 
the  command  of  an  expedition  consisting  of  three  hundred  Sepoys, 
and  two  hundred  Europeans.  He  had  eight  officers  under  him, 
four  of  whom  were  factors  of  the  Company.  Clive  and  his  little 
band  marched  up  to  ^the  gates  of  Arcot,  whilst  a  violent  storm 
terrified  the  superstitious  natives  who  composed  the  garrison.  He 
entered  tlie  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  people  without  striking  a 
blow.  His  success  induced  the  besiegers  of  Trichinopoly  to 
detach  a  large  force,  which  finally  amounted  to  ten  thousand  men, 
to  attack  the  ruinous  fort  at  Arcot  in  which  Clive  had  established 
his  small  garrison.  The  siege  went  on,  week  after  week,  with  little 
hope  of  succour  from  the  Company's  settlements  of  Madras  and  St 

•  Burke't  Speech  od  Fox's  ludia  Bill,  Dccemb*fd,by,^pUgL(:: 
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David's,  where  scarcely  troops  nongh  were  left  for  their  own 
defence.  But  Clive  thought  of  .  wavering  Mahratta  chief,  who 
might  become  his  ally.  He  put  himself  in  communication  with 
Morari  Raw,  who  was  encamped  on  ihe  hills  of  Mysore*  Their 
captain^s  courage  and  sagacity  inspired  li  around  him  with  confi- 
dence. The  garrison  began  to  feel  the  ass  ults  of  hunger.  His 
sepoys  begged,  not  for  more  food,  but  that  they,  who  could  subsist 
on  scantier  fare  than  the  Europeans,  might  have  the  liquid  in  which 
the  rice  was  boiled,  whilst  their  fellow-sufiEerers  ate  the  grain  which 
they  more  needed.  The  Mahratta  chief,  the  head  of  a  tribe  ever 
conspicuous  for  bravery,  was  touched  with  the  resolution  by  which 
Arcot  was  defended.  He  never  thought  before,  he  said,  that  the 
English  could  fight,  but  now  he  would  help  them.  Rajah  Sahib, 
who  commanded  the  besiegers,  offered  Clive  a  large  bribe  if  he 
would  surrender;  but  threatened  inevitable  death  to  the  com- 
mander and  his  garrison,  if  they  should  compel  him  to  take  the 
fort  by  storm.  Clive  sent  him  a  message  of  defiance.  The  14th 
of  November,  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  siege,  was  the  great  festival 
of  Hossein,  when  all  true  believers  are  assured  that  they  who  died 
on  this  day,  battling  against  the  infidels,  would  be  forgiven  all  the 
sins  of  their  lives,  and  enter  upon  every  joy  of  the  Mohammedan 
paradise.  Fired  with  superstition,  and  not  less  with  stimulating 
drinks,  crowds  rushed  to  the  assault  of  Arcot.  Elephants  with 
plates  of  iron  on  their  foreheads  were  driven  against  the  gates. 
Terrified  by  the  musketry  from  the  walls,  they  turned  upon  the 
multitudes  that  followed  them,  and  trampled  them  down.  Clive 
was  the  soul  of  the  defence.  He  even  took  the  management  him- 
self of  a  piece  of  artillery,  and  destroyed  the  assailants  who  were 
crossing  the  ditch  on  a  raft  In  an  hour  the  attack  was  at  an 
end.  At  two  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  besiegers  were  no  more 
seen. 

The  wonderful  success  of  the  inexperienced  captain  inspired  a 
confidence  in  Madras  that  was  justified  by  the  result.  Large 
reinforcements  were  sent  to  him ;  and  he  went  forth  to  attack 
Rajah  Sahib  in  the  open  field.  The  victory  of  Arnee  opened  the 
way  to  more  successes.  The  contest  was  prolonged  by  Rajah 
Sahib,  who  marched  upon  Madras  in  January,  1752,  and  committed 
some  ravages.  But  Clive  was  at  hand ;  and  again  he  won  a  great 
victory.  Trichinopoly  was  feebly  defended,  although  the  siege  had 
now  become  a  mere  blockade.  Clive  was  appointed  to  head  a  new 
expedition  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  his  senior  officer,  major  Law- 
rence, having  arrived  from  England,  took  the  command.  The  two 
acted  together  without  jealousy.    The  besiegers  of  Trichinopoly 
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capitukied ;  and  Chunda  Sahib  was  put  to  death  by  the  Mahrattaa* 
But  Duplelx  continued  to  struggle  against  the  powerful  rivals 
whom  he  thought  to  have  swept  from  the  Indian  territory.    Give, 
after  less  important  successes,  found  his  health  fail.     He  returned 
to  England,  with  the  lady  he  had  married,  a  sister  of  Maskelpc, 
the  eminent  astronomer*     Honours   awaited   him ,    and  he  had 
acquired  a  large  amount  of  prize  money.     His  presence  in  India 
had  become  unnecessary;  for  in   1754,  under  the  direction  of 
English  and  French  commissioners,  hostilities  had  been  suspend- 
ed ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  rival  companies,  and  the  subjects 
of  both  nations,  should  in  future  abstain  from  interference  in  the 
afEairs  of  the  native  princes.     It  was  a  vain  stipulation  ;  for  it  was 
perfectly  clear  that  upon  the  renewal  of  a  European  war,  hostilities, 
whether  as  principals  or  auxiliaries,  would  be  renewed  by  the 
English  and  French  in  India.     The  man  upon  whom  reliance  could 
be  placed  in  such  a  contingency  was  Clive.     In  1755  ^c  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Fort  St.  David;  and  he  received  from  the 
king  the  commission  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  British   army 
before  he  sailed  for  India.     Dupleix  had  been  superseded  by  hh 
government':  and  he  returned  to  France,  to  be  neglected,  and  tt> 
die  in  poverty.. 

The  North  American  colonies  of  Great  Britain  were  looked 
upon  as  possessions  to  be  defended  at  all  cost  from  foreign  assault 
Any  invasion  of  their  territorial  limits  was  regarded  as  a  just  cause 
for  hostility.  Any  settlement  neai  their  boundaries  was  viewed 
with  intense  jealousy.  Their  inhabitants  were,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  same  race  as  the  English  nation ;  speaking  the  same  language ; 
governed  by  laws  nearly  identical ;  imbued  with  the  same  love  of 
liberty.  The  original  settlers  of  the  New  England  States  had  left 
their  own  land,  to  found  communities  where  freedom  and  tolera- 
tion mignt  flourish  in  a  more  congenial  region  than  that  governed 
by  the  Stuarts.  An  American  historian  has  shown,  by  minute  in- 
vestigations, that  twenty-one  thousand  Englishmen  had  settled  fn 
these  New  England  States  before  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament ; 
that  the  number  of  subsequent  settlers  from  Britain,  or  any  other  part 
of  Europe,  after  1640,  to  some  time  beyond  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  was  very  inconsiderable  ;  and  that  from  these 
stout-hearted  Puritans  are  descended  one-third  of  the  present  vast 
population  of  the  United  States.*  Many  of  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  f  had 
thus,  in  their  English  origin,  old  family  associations,  if  not  exisdi^g 
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family  connexions,  with  the  parent  country.  Their  commercral 
intercourse  kept  up  amongst  all  classes  a  mutual  interest  in  a  com- 
mon prosperity.  Of  the  Middle  States,  Pennsjdvania  *  and  Mary- 
land had  the  same  English  origin,  and  were  bound  to  England  by 
the  same  ties.  New  York  had  been  settled  by  the  Dutch,  and 
New  Jersey  by  Danes  and  Swedes  ;  but  each  of  these  states  had 
been  ceded  to  England  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Of  the  Southern  States,  Virginia  was  the  earliest  English  settle- 
ment, as  Georgia  was  the  latest.  The  two  Carolinas  ^ere  settled 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.-f  These  were  the  Colo- 
nial possessions  on  the  North  American  continent  which  the  Eng- 
lish government  had  to  defend  and  protect  at  the  period  when  the 
peace,  or  rather  armistice,  of  Aix4a-Chapelle  was  likely  to  be 
broken.  Though  all  the  Colonists  had  occasional  causes  of  com- 
plaint, they  showed  no  doubtful  allegiance  to  the  British  crown. 
Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia  as  it  was  called  by  the  French,  who  had 
been  several  times  its  masters,  was  held  by  Britain  after  171 1.  In 
1749,  a  large  grant  was  made  by  Parliament  for  the  encouragement 
therein  of  a  new  settlement  Four  thousand  emigrants,  with  thehr 
feunilies,  established  themselves  in  the  province  ;  and  by  them  wa^ 
Halifax  founded.  This  settlement  was  made  in  the  belief  that 
France  was  again  looking  to  the  possession  of  Nova  Scotia; 
and  that  those  of  the  French  race  who  occupied  considerable 
portions  of  the  territory,  and  took  the  name  of  Neutrals,  would, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Indians,  overpower  the  small  British  garrison 
kept  at  the  port  of  Annapolis-Ro3ral.  New  Brunswick,  ceded  at 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  by  France  was  a  mere  fishing  station. 
Newfoundland  was  colonized  by  England  under  a  charter  of  r6fO. 
Numerous  British  settlements  mere  made  on  its  east  coast ;  and 
the  French  had  their  settlement  of  Placentia  on  the  soulh.  By  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  the  island  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  but  a 
limited  right  of  fishery  was  reserved  to  the  French.  Here,  there^ 
fore,  was  a  cause  of  perpetual  dispute.  Prince  Edward  Island  re- 
ceived its  present  name  in  honour  of  the  father  of  queen  Victoria. 
Before  1799  it  was  called  St.  John's  Island.  We  may  here  add 
that,  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  West  Indian  possession^ 
of  Great  Britain  were  the  islands  of  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  Jamaica, 
Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Kitt's,  Tortola  and  Anguilla,  Bahamas,  Bei<' 
mudas,  Honduras.    The  East  India  Company  possessed  St.  Helenli 

*  Ddaware  was  origiiially  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

t  tlOHda  ^kiM  a  Spaniih  possession  till  1763.    Of  the  Western  States,  Louisiana  an4 
Uteoori  were  Frendi.     The  other  Western  States,  now  so  ] 
where  one  Indian  tribe  would  occupy  a  hundred  square  miles. 
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at  this  period ;  and  in  Africa  there  was  a  settlement  In  Gambia, 
and  there  were  some  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast 

The  possession  of  Canada  by  France  was  a  perpetual  source 
of  disquiet  to  the  British  colonists  of  New  England,  and  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania.  The  French  Canadian  settlers  had  pene- 
trated to  the  Ohio,  and  had  built  a  fort  which  they  named  Du- 
quesne.  On  the  Ohio,  the  Virginians  had  also  a  fort  called  Block's 
Town.  The  settlement  of  Virginia,  at  this  period,  extended  about 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  and  spread  over  about  one- 
third  of  the  state,  according  to  its  present  limits.  Its  population 
was  about  two  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  more  than  a  fourth  were 
slaves.  The  territory  then  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the 
colonists  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  the  hunting-ground  of 
Indians;  and  the  Virginian.s  upon  the  Ohio  were  traders  In  skins. 
The  French,  also,  were  seeking  a  participation  in  that  commerce 
which  quickly  perishes,  as  the  extension  of  civilization  creates 
more  profitable  industries.  The  old  families  of  Virginia  were  en- 
gaged in  far  more  lucrative  and  less  adventurous  occupations  than  in 
exchanges  with  the  Indians.  They  were  cultivating  tobacco  upon 
every  estate.  Their  tobacco  fields  were  the  Potosi  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  North  America,  Tobacco  was  their  sole  article  of  export 
It  brought  them  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  England  and 
Scotland  could  supply.  It  was  the  general  measure  of  value,  and 
the  principal  currency.  Public  officers,  ministers  of  the  church, 
had  their  salaries  paid  at  so  many  annual  pounds  of  tobacco.  In 
1758  the  colony  exported  seventy  thousand  hogshead  of  the  pre- 
cious weed,  equivalent  to  seventy  millions  of  pounds.  The  price 
was  ten  times  higher  than  the  present  rate.  Virginia  was  thriving. 
Her  planters  lived  luxuriously  on  their  estates,  surrounded  by  their 
slaves,  and  affecting  the  aristocratic  habits  of  grand  old  English 
families,  from  which  many  of  them  claimed  to  have  sprung.  Hospit- 
able they  were  to  profusion.*  In  such  a  state  of  society  was  George 
Washington  bom ;  who,  in  1754,  ^^^^  ^  young  man  of  tw6nty-two, 
was  fighting  lor  the  integrity  of  the  colonial  territory  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  French.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  became  an 
adjutant-general,  having  the  rank  of  major,  and  taking  the  direction 
of  one  of  the  military  districts  into  which  the  province  of  Virginia 
was  divided,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the 
French  and  the  depredations  of  the  Indians.  These  divisions  were 
reduced  to  four.  In  1752,  and  the  young  major  had  the  command 
of  the  northern  division.  In  the  capaci^  of  commissioner  in  1753, 
he  went  into  the  territory  occupied  by  the  French,  to  negotiate 
•  See  Tucker'* «* Life  of  Jeffenon,"  chapter  i.  ^OUglt: 
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with  their  commander.  He  had  no  success  in  his  diplomacy ;  but 
he  brought  back  with  him  a  plan  of  the  fort  which  the  French  had 
constructed  in  the  neighbourhood  o£  Lake  Erie.  He  had  been 
employed,  when  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  as  a  public  surveyor,  and  in 
the  wild  district  of  the  AUeghanies  had  acquired  that  practical 
mode  of  viewing  large  tracts  of  country  which  was  of  essential  im- 
portance to  him  in  his  future  great  career.  In  1754,  under  the 
command  of  an  English  officer,  colonel  Fry,  he  was  sent  to  occupy 
the  British  posts  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  presence  of  a  French  force. 
He  defeated  a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  but  was  finally  compelled 
to  capitulate  to  superior  numbers,  who  surrounded  his  entrenched 
fort.  He  was  allowed  to  retreat  with  his  men,  with  what  are 
termed  military  honours.  The  feuds  of  the  two  nations  were  the 
subject  of  official  discussions  in  Paris ;  but  it  was  clear  that  this 
sort  of  half-warfare  in  America  could  not  long  endure. 

In  January,  1755,  although  no  formal  declarations  of  hostilities 
had  taken  place,  general  Braddock,  with  a  body  of  English  troops, 
was  sent  to  the  succour  of  the  colonists  in  Virginia.  His  campaign 
was  a  most  unfortunate  one.  Braddock  was  a  commander  of  the 
old  routine  cast,  who  fancied  that  well-dressed  and  well-equipped 
soldiers,  who  could  go  through  all  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Prussian 
drill,  were  sure  to  be  victorious  over  any  number  of  irregular  troops. 
He  marched  against  the  French  fort  on  the  Ohio,  taking  Washing- 
ton with  him,  although  he  despised  the  American  militia  and  their 
officers.  What  the  Highlanders  were  to  Cope  and  Hawley,  the 
Indians  were  to  Braddock.  In  a  valley  between  two  woods,  within 
ten  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne — ^utterly  neglecting  all  precautions 
against  surprise — the  English  general  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of 
Indians.  A  few  French  only  encountered  him  ;  but  the  unerring 
marksmen  of  the  woods  picked  off  his  officers ;  and  Braddock  him- 
self, fighting  with  desperate  courage,  was  mortally  wounded.  Half 
his  troops  fled  in  confusion,  abandoning  their  artillery.  The  other 
half  were  killed  or  wounded ;  and  the  terrible  Indian  scalping-knife 
left  few  to  tell  the  tale  of  this  fatal  reverse.* 

Whilst  British  and  French  were  fighting  in  the  waste  regions 
of  North  America,  their  ships  were  engaged  in  the  Atlantic.  Ad- 
miral Boscawen,  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  had  been  sent  to 
watch  a  French  expedition  that  had  sailed  from  Brest.  Off  New- 
foundlm  1  the  squadrons  met  in  a  fog.  Cnptain  Howe,  havirj"^  re- 
ceived a  signal  to  engage  took  two  of  the  French  vessels.     The 

*  The  inddents  of  this  little  war  on  the  Ohio  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Thackeray,  in 
hu  "  Vifginiana,^  with  a  spirit  and  fidelity  which  show  how  Fiction  may  borrow  interest 
from  History  without  compronisiog  her  truth.  digitized  by  ^^OOglt: 
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Others  got  into  Louisbourg,  the  fortified  harbour  of  Cape  Breton* 
In  the  autumn  of  1755,  s**"  Edward  Hawke,  upon  a  sudden  resolve 
of  the  government,  made  some  captures  of  French  merchantmen 
in  the  Channel  Of  the  Regency, — for  the  king  bad  gone  to  Han- 
over,— some  were  inclined  for  immediate  hostilities,  and  some  for 
delaying  them.  The  time  had  passed  for  any  sudden  and  decisive 
blow ;  whilst  the  ministers  were  trembling  at  their  own  responsi 
bility,  afraid  to  declare  war,  and  not  taking  sincere  and  active 
measures  to  preserve  peace. 

After  the  Session  had  been  terminated  in  April,  1755,  the  king, 
in  opposition  to  a  strong  parliamentary  feeling,  had  set  out  for 
Germany.  He  had  left  the  Regency  to  take  care  of  the  great 
national  interests  of  Britain,  whilst  he  looked  after  t!ie  usual  means 
of  fencing  round  hb  own  Hanover  by  subsidizing  auxiliary  powers. 
He  was  now  in  dread  of  Prussia ;  and  to  counteract  the  growing 
strength  of  Frederick  II.,  Russia  was  to  receive  a  subsidy  as  well 
as  the  elector  of  Hesse^  and  smaller  potentates.  *'  A  factory  was 
opened  at  Herrenhausen,  where  every  prince  that  could  muster 
and  clothe  a  regiment  might  traffic  with  it  to  advantage. "  ♦  With 
the  elector  of  Hesse,  the  king,  without  the  approval  of  his  ministers 
at  home,  signed  a  contract  for  a  large  annual  payment  by  England, 
with  an  additional  stipulation  for  paying  levy  money  for  every  Hes- 
sian soldier.  Fox  expressed  himself  in  private  against  all  sub- 
sidies. Legge,  the  chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer,  took  a  bolder 
step.  The  king  had  sent  home  the  treaty  with  Hesse.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Regency  had  signed  it,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Legge  refused  his  signature  to  the  Treasury  warrants  which  were 
to  open  the  public  purse.  Newcastle  was  terrified,  and  applied  to 
Pitt  to  throw  his  shield  over  him,  offering  him  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
if  he  would  support  the  subsidies.  Doddington  relates  what  Pitt 
told  him  of  his  interview  with  the  duke.  He  implored  his  grace 
not  to  complete  the  ruin  which  the  king  had  nearly  brought  upon 
himself  by  his  journey  to  Hanover.  "  A  king  abroad  at  tliis  time, 
without  one  man  about  him  that  has  one  English  sentiment,  and  to 
bring  home  a  whole  set  of  subsidies  I "  The  duke  hinted  that 
Pitt's  support  might  be  rewarded  with  the  seals  of  Secretary  of 
State.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  want  the  office.  The  duke's 
system  of  carrying  on  business  in  the  House  of  Commons  would 
not  do.  "  There  must  be  men  of  efficiency  and  authority  in  the 
House  ;  a  Secretary,  and  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  least, 
who  should  have  access  to  the  Crown  ;  habitual,  frequent,  familiar 
access,  he  meant,  that  they  might  tell  their  own  story,  to  do  tlicm- 
•  Walpole-««  Memoirs  of  Gcoise  II."  toLil.d^i^^^gl^ 
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telves  and  their  fritfhds  justice,  and  not  be  the  victiihs  of  a  wbiij- 
per."  Pitt  stoutly  argued  against  the  system  of  subsidies.  New- 
castle talked  of  the  king's  honour  being  engaged  to  Hesse  and  to 
Russia.  Let  his  majesty  give,  said  Pitt,  a  hundred  thousand  to 
one,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  the  other,  out  of  the 
fifteen  millions  he  had  saved,  to  be  let  off  these  bad  bargains.* 
Fox  was  more  tractable  than  his  rival.  He  saw  promotion  at  hand, 
whatever  might  be  his  abstract  dislike  to  subsidies,  if  he  would  be 
prudent. 

The  Parliament  met  on  the  13th  of  November.  The  king  an- 
nounced the  increase  of  the  naval  and  land  forces,  and  mentioned 
the  treaties  he  had  concluded  with  Russia  and  Hesse.  In  the 
Address  of  each  House  especial  reference  was  made  to  Hanover 
The  Address  of  the  Commons  sAld,  "  We  think  ourselves  bound 
in  justice  and  gratitude  to  assist  his  majesty  against  insults  and 
attacks  that  may  be  made  upon  any  of  his  majesty's  dominions^ 
though  not  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain."  An  amend- 
ment to  omit  such  a  pledge  was  moved  in  the  Lords  by  carl  Tern, 
pie,  Pitt's  brother-hi4aw.  A  similar  amendment  was  proposed  in 
the  Commons.  These  were  of  course  rejected;  but  they  gav6 
occasion  to  two  remarkable  orations.  William  Gerard  Hamilton, 
a  young  member,  made  his  maiden  speech  in  favour  of  the  original 
Address — that  one  harangue,  antithetical  and  familiar,  argumenta- 
tive and  declamatory,  which  handed  him  down  to  after  times  as 
"Single-speech  Hamilton."  Pitt  made  a  speech  of  that  famous 
battle  night,  of  which  no  fragment  remains  to  us  but  one  which 
has  been  preserved  by  Walpole.  The  younger  Pitt  said  he  would 
prefer  the  recovery  of  a  speech  of  lord  Bolingbroke  to  the  restor- 
ation of  the  tost  books  of  Livy  or  Tacitus.  The  contemporary 
accounts  of  his  father's  speeches  would  almost  induce  a  similar 
wish,  even  if  the  recovery  were  confined  to  this  effort  of  the  13th 
of  November.  Walpole  in  a  letter  of  the  15th  of  November  to 
Conway,  after  rapturously  noticing  Hamilton's  success,  says,  "  You 
will  ask  what  could  be  beyond  this  ?  Nothing,  but  what  was  beyond 
what  ever  was,  and  that  was  Pitt.  He  spoke  at  past  one,  for  ah 
hour  and  thirty-five  minutes.  There  was  more  humour,  wit,  viva- 
city, finer  language,  more  boldness,  in  short  more  astonishing  per- 
fections, than  even  you,  who  are  used  to  him,  can  conceive."  In 
a  letter  of  the  following  day  to  Bentley,  Walpole  gives  the  frag- 
ment which,  with  similar  detached  passages  of  various  other 
speeches,  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  lustre  which  a  rich 
imagination  gave  to  Pitt's  eloquence.   .**  The  most  admired  passage 

•  Doddington's  "  Diary,"  Sept.  3.    digitized  by  ^OUg It: 
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was  a  comparison  he  drew  of  the  two  parts  of  the  new  administra- 
tion." By  the  new  administration  Walpole  means  the  coalition 
between  Fox  and  Newcastle.  "It is,"  said  Pitt,  "as  the  conflux 
of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  which  I  remember  to  have  seen  at 
Lyons ;  the  latter  a  gentle,  feeble,  languid  stream,  languid  but  not 
deep ;  the  other  a  boisterous  and  overbearing  torrent  But  they 
join  at  last,  and  long  may  they  continue  united,  to  the  comfort  of 
each  other,  and  to  the  glory,  honour,  and  happiness  of  this  nation." 
The  next  morning  Fox  received  the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State,  as 
the  reward  for  his  support  of  the  ministerial  Address.  Pitt,  on 
the  2oth  of  November,  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  Paymaster ; 
and  Legge  and  George  Grenville  were  also  superseded. 

From  the  agitations  of  party, — from  the  impending  calamities  of 
war, — the  minds  of  men  were  suddenly  turned  to  a  convulsion  of 
nature,  upon  which  all  the  civilized  world  looked  with  dread  and 
wonder.  The  earthquake  at  Lisbon  was  announced  to  Parliament 
by  a  royal  message  on  the  28th  of  November,  desiring  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Houses  in  sending  "  such  speedy  and  effectual  relief 
as  may  be  suitable  to  so  afflicting  and  pressing  an  exigency."  The 
Commons  immediately  voted  a  grant  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
It  was  indeed  an  event  to  make  men  pause  in  their  ordinary  career 
of  thoughtless  indulgence  or  selfish  ambition.  Every  church  of 
Lisbon  was  crowded  with  worshippers  on  All  Saints  Day ;  and 
almost  every  church  was  shaken  to  its  foundations,  and  thousands 
perished  in  the  ruins.  One  fourth  of  all  the  houses  in  Lisbon  fell. 
The  pier  of  the  Tagus  was  overthrown,  with  hundreds  who  had 
fled  to  the  banks  of  the  river  to  avoid  the  falling  houses.  Fires 
broke  out  all  over  the  devoted  town.  The  great  granaries  were 
consumed,  and  the  people  were  without  bread.  Robbers  came 
forth  from  their  dens,  and  murdered  those  who  clung  to  their 
moveable  property.  The  English  people  met  this  terrible^  inflic- 
tion with  the  generous  relief  and  sympathy  that  they  have  always 
extended  to  the  sorrows  of  other  nations.  They  bethought  them- 
selves, for  a  while,  of  their  own  sins,  which  might  draw  down  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven.  The  fashionable  world  took  the  necessity 
of  repentence  into  its  earnest  consideration,  and  resolved— to 
abolish  Masquerades. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  BRITISH  WRITERS. 

In  this  History  the  occasional  notices  of  the  progress  of  Literature,  have  no  pretem- 
lions  to  completeness ;  and  are  given  as  illustrative  of  the  general  character  of  an  age 
rather  than  as  expressions  of  critical  opinion.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  our  readers  to  have 
sometlung  like  a  connected  view  of  the  British  Writers  in  each  century,  for  purposes  of 
reference.  The  following  'lable  adds  to  the  name  of  each  author,  and  the  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death,  as  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained,  the  title  of  the  work  by  which  he  is 
best  known.  The  names  are  arranged  under  three  heads — Imagination  ;  Fact ;  Specula- 
tive and  Scientific.  The  first  includes  the  Poets  and  Novelists ;  the  second,  the  writers 
on  History,  Geography,  and  other  matters  of  exact  detail ;  the  third,  those  who  treat  oi 
Philosophy  and  Science.  Tlus  division  cannot  be  perfect,  for  an  author  is  often  celebrated 
in  various  departments  of  kno^edge.  His  name  will  here  be  found  in  the  (^vision  which 
includes  his  best  known  productions. 
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Fact. 


Spkculativb  ft  SoiKMTino. 


A.D. 
500 


A.D. 

500  Gildas^    Conquest   of 
Britain 


A'D. 

500 


600  Cxdmon,  Saxon  Poems. 

Aldhelme,  d,   709,    Latin 
Poems 


Nennitts,     Origin    of 
Britons 


700  Bedc,  673-735.    Eccl. 
Hist,  of  England 


Alcuin,  d,  804,  Theol- 
ogy, History,  Poetry 


Jtoo  Alfred,    -849-901,     Saxon 
^oems,  Truuiations,  &c 


800 


AaseTfd.  909,  Life  of 
Alfred,  Hist,  of  Eng- 
land 


800  J.  Scot  Erigena,  ti, 
883,  *  Of  the  Nature 
of  Things  * 


900  Ethelwerd,    Hist,    of 
Great  Britain 


1000  Ingulphus,  1030-1x00, 
History  of  Croyland 
Eladmer,  Chronicle 


1100  Order.    Vitalis,   J075- 

1 132,  Hist,  of  England 
Florence  of  Worcester, 

d.    II 18,    Chron.    of 

England 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 

History  of  Britain 


Robert     PuUeyn,    i 
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A.D. 
IIOO 


A.D.  A'D. 

IIOO  William  of  Malmesbury,  iioo 

d.n4it  Hist,  of  Britain 
Henry  of    Huntingdon, 

Chronicles  of  England 
Simeon     of      Durham, 

Chron^  of  Englamd 
John    of   Salisbury,   d. 

1181,  'Life  of  Bccket,' 

&c. 


Layamon,  Saxon  Poetrv 
Nigellus,  Speculum  Stul- 
tomm 
Walter  Mapes,  Satires, 


Jos.  oT  Exeter^TK^ .  War, 
War  of  Antioch,  Epics 


Robert  of  Glocerter, 
Chronicle  in  Verse 

T.  Lermontf  the  Rhy- 
mer, Sir  Tnstrem,  Ro- 


Adam  Davie,  Metr.  Ro- 
mance, Life  of  Alex. 


Lawrence  Minnt,  ff.  135: 
Historical  Poems 


John  Barbour.  1326- 13961 
*Tlie  Bruce* 


Fact. 


Spxculatitb  ft  SciBirTino. 


G.  Cambrensis,  Conq.  of 
Irelaod,  Itin.  o<  Wales 

Wra.  <a  Newbury,  6. 
1 136,  Chron.  ol  England 


1200  Roger  Hoveden,  Chron. 


Roger  Hove 
of  England 


Gervaseof  Canterbury, 
History  of  England 


Roger    of    Wendover, 
Hist,  of  England 

Blatthew  Paris,  </.  1259, 
History  of  England 

Wro.    Rbhanger,  Hi^it 
of  England 


Nicholas  Triveth,  d, 
1328,  Hist  Physic,  The- 
ology 

Richard  of  Chichester, 
Chron.  of  England 

Ralph  Higden,  d.  1360, 
Chron.  of  England 

Henry  Kni^ton,  tf. 
1370,  Chron.  of  Eng- 
land 

Matthew  of  Westmin- 
ster, *  Flowers  of  His- 
tory' 

John    Maundeville,   d. 

1372,  Travels 
John  Fordun,  Chron.  of 
Scotland 


Richard  of  St.  Victor, 
d.  ii73f  Theology 


Ralph  Glanville,  Col- 
lection of  Laws 


Alex.    Neckham,    d> 
1227,  Theology 


Robert  Grosteste,  Nat- 
ural Philoao^y 

Alexander  Hales,  d. 
1245,  Aristotelian 

Jdin   Peckham«  The- 

'  ology 

John  HoUwood^  d. 
1256,  Astron.,  Mathe* 


Roger  Bacon,  1214- 
1292,  ChemiaBtry,  Op- 
tics, &c 

Rich.  Middleton,  The- 
ology 


1300  Albricus,  Theology 

Duns  Scotus,  d.  1308^ 
Philosophy 

Walter  Burleigh,  Phi> 
losophy 

Gilb.  Anglicus,  Medi- 
cine 

R.  Auneervile  laSr- 
1345,  Philobiblion 


J.  Widiffe,  T324-(3S4| 
Theology,  Trans,  ol 


Bible 


H.  de  Bractoo,  Law 
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In  a  fortnight  after  his  dismissal  from  office,  Pitt,  from  his 
place  in  parliament,  sent  forth  a  voice  whose  echoes  would  be  heard 
throughout  the  land.  The  nation  was  dreading  a  French  invasion 
— sullenly  trembling  at  the  possible  consequences  of  an  assault 
upon  the  capital,  and  without  confidence  in  the  government  to 
which  the  public  defence  was  entrusted.  Pitt  seconded  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  an  army  of  thirty-four  thousand 
men,  being  an  increase  of  fifteen  thousand.  He  had  wanted  even 
a  larger  increase  in  the  previous  year.  The  king's  speech  of  the 
preceding  Session  had  lulled  the  nation  into  a  fallacious  dream  of 
repose.  "  He  wanted  to  call  this  country  out  of  that  enervate 
state,  that  twenty  thousand  men  from  France  could  shake  it.  The 
maxims  of  our  government  were  degenei-ated,  not  our  natives." 
An  opinion  had  gone  forth,  which  in  1757  was  embodied  in  a  book 
of  extraordinary  popularity,  alluded  to  by  Cowper : — 

•'  The  inestimable  Estimate  of  Brown 
Rose  like  a  paper-kite,  and  charm'd  the  town."  • 

The  nation  was  told,  "  We  are  rolling  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice 
that  must  destroy  us-"t    Effeminacy,  Vanity,  Luxur)-,  Rapacity 

•  "Table  Talk."  ^    ^.^^^  ^  \^OU<^lt: 
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universally  prevailed.  Religion  was  despised.  The  principle  of 
honour  was  lost  or  totally  corrupted.  The  national  capacity  was 
lowered.  The  national  spirit  of  defence  was  impaired.  There 
were  no  better  lighting  men  upon  earth  than  the  common  people 
of  England;  but  in  the  better  sort  there  was  "such  a  general  de- 
fect in  the  spirit  of  Defence  as  would  alarm  any  people  who  were 
not  lost  to  all  sense  of  daager.''  *  The  danger  was  from  an  out- 
ward enemy.  ♦*  The  French,  in  land  armies,  are  far  our  superiors. 
They  are  making  large  and  dreadful  strides  towards  us  in  naval 

power Should  the   French  possess  themselves  of 

North  America,  what  eye  can  be  so  weak  as  not  to  see  the  conse- 
quence ?  Must  not  a  naval  power  come  down  upon  us,  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  our  own  ?""  t  A  diminished  population  had  accom- 
panied increasing  conunerce.  Excess  of  trade  and  overflow  qf 
wealth  had  impaired  our  bodily  strength.^  It  is  easy  to  detect  the 
fallacies  of  this  course  of  reasoning ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  nation  required  to  be  roused  from  its  lethargy.  Happily 
there  was  a  man  capable  of  rousing  it.  Pitt,  in  his  speech  of  the 
5th  of  December,  had  expressed  his  earnest  wish  to  "see  that 
breed  restored,  which  under  our  old  principles  had  carried  our 
glory  so  high.''  The  king,  on  the  23rd  of  March,  announced  the 
probability  of  an  invasion,  and  informed  the  Houses  that  he  had 
made  a  requisition  for  a  body  of  Hessian  troops,  in  pursuance  of 
the  treaty  recently  concluded.  Both  Houses  acknowledged  with 
gratitude  his  majesty's  care  for  the  national  defence.  On  the  29th 
of  March,  Mr.  Fox  moved,  "  that  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  that,  for  the  more  effectual  defence  of  this  island, 
and  for  the  better  security  of  the  religion  and  liberties  of  his  sub- 
jects, against  the  threatened  attacks  by  a  foreign  enemy,  he  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  order  twelve  battalions  of  his  electoral 
troops,  together  with  the  usual  detachment  of  artillery,  to  be  forth- 
with brought  into  this  kingdofn.'*  The  Address  was  voted  by  the 
large  ministerial  majority ;  but  not  without  strong  dissatisfaction. 
That  State  alone,  exclaimed  Pitt,  is  a  sovereign  State,  "  quis  suis 
Stat  viribus,  non  alieno  pendet  arbitrio  —which  stands  by  its  own 
strength,  not  by  the  help  of  another  country.  The  Hanoverians  and 
Hessians  came,  and  were  encamped  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Yet  the  common  people  of  England  were  ready  to  deserve  the  eu- 
logium  of  Brown  as  to  their  capacity  for  fighting.  They  enlisted 
freely,  when  called  upon.  Hogarth's  print  of  the  recruit  who  want- 
ed to  add  "  a  cubit  to  his  stature  "  is  an  evidence  of  this  disposi- 
tion. 

*  "  Estimate  of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Times,"  ed,  1758,  D.  89. 
t  nkU,  p.  «44.  Digitized  by  Kjtf^ki^^^ 
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For  half  a  century  Great  Britain  had  held  possession  of  the 
island  of  Minorca,  which  general  Stanhope  and  admiral  Leake  had 
conquered  during  the  palmy  time  of  the  War  of  the  Succession. 
Port-Mahon,  the  best  harbour  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  thought 
a  more  important  British  possession  even  than  Gibraltar.  The 
English  ministers  had  received  intimation  very  early  in  the  spring 
of  1 756,  that  a  formidable  expedition  was  in  preparation  at  Toulon, 
not  provisioned  for  a  long  voyage.  They  shut  their  eyes  to  the  ex- 
posed state  of  the  island  that  lay  within  a  few  days*  sail  from  the 
shores  of  Provence.  The  defence  of  Port-Mahon  was  entrusted 
to  a  small  garrison,  commanded  by  an  aged  and  infirm  general. 
The  government  was  at  last  alarmed.  They  dispatched  admiral 
Byng  (son  of  lord  Torrington,  the  admiral  Byng  of,  queen  Anne's 
time,)  with  ten  ships,  from  Spithead,  on  the  7th  of  April.  On  the 
loth  of  April,  the  French  fleet,  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  sailed 
from  Toulon,  with  transports,  having  sixteen  thousand  troops  on . 
board.  They  were  off  the  coast  of  Minorca  on  the  i8th,  and  be-, 
gan  to  disembark  at  the  port  of  Ciudadella.  The  only  chance  of 
defence  against  such  an  armament  was  in  the  strong  castle  of  St 
Philip.  General  Blakeney  got  together  between  two  and  three 
thousand  troops,  the  ofHcers  of  the  English  regiments  being,  for 
the  most  part,  absent ;  and  he  prepared  for  resistance.  The  natural 
and  artificial  strength  of  the  fortress  prevented  the  French  from  pro- 
ceeding in  the  siege  without  much  cautious  delay.  On  the  19th  of^ 
May  admiral  Byng's  fleet,  having  been  joined  by  two  more  men-of- 
war,  arrived  within  a  view  of  St  Philip,  whilst  the  batteries  of  the 
French  were  carrying  on  their  fire  against  the  fort,  where  the  flag 
of  England  was  still  flying.  Byng,  who  had  touched  at  Gibraltar, 
had  written  home  to  explain  that  he  could  obtain  no  necessaries  at 
that  station ;  that  the  place  was  so  neglected  that  he  was  unable  to 
clean  the  foul  ships  with  which  he  had  sailed  from  England ;  and 
that  if  he  had  been  sent  earlier  he  might  have  been  able  to  have 
prevented  the  landing  of  the  French  in  Minorca,  whereas  it  was 
now  very  doubtful  whether  any  good  could  arise  from  an  attempt 
to  reinforce  the  garrison.  This  was  something  like  an  anticipation 
of  failure,  with  an  indication  of  the  neglect  which  made  success 
difficult.  On  the  2f  st  of  May,  De  la  Galissonni^re,  the  French 
admiral,  bore  down  upon  the  British  fleet.  Byng  did  not  engage 
with  that  alacrity  which  the  naval  traditions  of  our  country  point 
out  as  the  first  duty  of  an  admiral,  even  with  a  doubtful  advantage. 
Rear-admiral  West,  on  the  contrary,  with  his  portion  of  the  squad- 
ron, had  attacked  with  impetuosity,  and  had  driven  some  of  the 
French  vessels  out  of  their  line  of  battle.     ^MISzW%?<^f^^^Yk^^ 
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gaged,  except  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  when  his  own  ship, 
being  damaged  in  the  rigging,  became  for  a  short  time  unmanage- 
able. He  hesitated  about  advancing,  for  fear  of  breaking  his  line. 
De  la  GaliSsonni^re  leisurely  retired.  Byng  called  a  council  of 
war  ;  represented  that  he  was  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  number  of 
men  and  weight  of  metal,  and  proposed  to  return  to  Gibraltar. 
7'he  council  agreed  to  the  proposal.  The  admiral  sent  home  his 
dispatches;  and  on  the  i6th  of  June,  sir  Edward  Hawke  and  ad- 
miral Saunders  were  ordered  to  supersede  Byng  and  his  second  in 
command.  The  unfortunate  admiral  was  taken  home  under  arrest ; 
and  was  committed  as  a  prisoner  to  an  apartment  in  Greenwich 
Hospital.  Admiral  West  was  received  with  favour  at  St  James's. 
After  a  defence  as  resolute  as  it  was  possible  to  make  against  an 
overwhelming  force,  St  Philip  was  surrendered,  after  an  assault 
on  the  27th  of  June  headed  by  the  duke  de  Richelieu.  The  garri- 
son marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  were  conveyed  to 
Gibraltar.  A  tempest  of  popular  fury  had  arisen,  such  as  had 
rarely  been  witnessed  in  England.  The  news  of  Byng's  return  to 
Gibraltar,  without  having  attempted  to  relieve  the  garrison  in  St 
Philip,  first  came  to  London  through  the  French  admiral's  dispatch 
to  his  government  "  It  is  necessary,"  says  Walpole,  "  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  a  free,  proud,  fickle,  and  violent 
people,  before  one  can  Conceive  the  indignation  occasioned  by  this 
intelligence."  •  But  when  BjTig's  own  dispatch  came,  in  which 
he  assumed  the  triumphant  tone  of  a  man  who  had  done  his  duty, 
his  effigy  was  burnt  in  all  the  great  towns.  Every  ballad-singer 
had  a  ditty  in  which  he  was  execrated.  When  he  arrived  at  Ports- 
mouth he  was  saved  witli  difficulty  from  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
mob.  A  chap-book  related  "  A  Rueful  Story,  by  a  broken-hearted 
sailor."  A  coarse  print  exhibited  Byng  hanging  in  chains.  A 
medal  was  struck,  having  a  figure  of  the  admiral,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion. "  Was  Minorca  sold  for  French  gold  ?  "  Addresses  went  up 
to  the  throne  from  London,  and  from  almost  every  county  and  city, 
calling  for  inquiry  and  signal  punishment  To  the  Addre.ss  of  the 
City,  the  king  was  made  to  pledge  his  royal  word  tliat  he  would 
save  no  delinquent  from  justice.  Newcastle,  "with  a  volubility  of 
timorous  folly,  when  a  deputation  from  the  City  had  made  repre- 
sentations to  him  against  the  admiral,  blurted  out,  *  Oh  !  indeed  he 
shall  be  tried  immediately — he  shall  be  hanged  directly.'  "  f  The 
fate  of  the  unhappy  man,  was  not  determined  until  the  spring  of 
the  following  year. ' 

In  closing  the  Session  of  Parliament  on  the  27th  of  May,  the 

*  "  Memotn  of  th*  Reign  of  G«org«  11./'  yoI.  ii.  p.  i^g^ized  by  ^^^^^ijo. 
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king  announced  that  the  injuries  his  subjects  had  sustained  from 
the  French  having  been  followed  by  the  invasion  of  Minorca,  which 
had  been  guaranteed  to  the  British  crown  by  all  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  he  had  formally  declared  war  against  France.  Impor- 
tant changes  had  taken  place  since,  in  the  previous  summer,  the 
king  had  negotiated  for  a  subsidy  to  Russia,  to  protect  his  Hano- 
verian possessions  against  the  probable  attacks  of  Prussia.  George 
II.  and  Frederick  II.  were  not  exactly  fitted  for  any  cordial  friend- 
ship. They  had  been  fighting  on  opposite  sides  for  eight  years  in 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  George  took  the  side  of 
Maria  Theresa,  and — to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Carlyle — **  needed  • 
to  begin  by  assuring  his  parliament  and  newspapers,  profoundly  dArk 
on  the  matter,  that  Frederick  was  a  robber  and  villain  for  taking 
the  other  side."  ♦  Frederick  cared  little  for  what  parliaments  or 
newspapers  might  say  of  him.  Perhaps  to  those  who  have  followed 
his  last  historian  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  claims  upon  Silesia, 
he  may  be  thought  to  have  had  justice  upon  his  side — that  sort  of 
justice  which  encourages  sovereigns  to  imperil  the  happiness  of 
millions  for  the  assertion  of  personal  rights.  The  war  of  the  Suc- 
cession came  to  an  end,  and  Frederick  got  Silesia  guaranteed  to 
him.  Beyond  the  public  differences  of  George  and  Frederick,  the 
Prussian  king  had  indulged  his  unhappy  talent  of  sarcasm ;  and 
his  sharp  sayings  about  his  Britannic  majesty  were  not  easily  to 
be  forgiven.  But  the  time  was  come  when  they  became  politically 
necessary  to  each  other.  A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Westminster 
on  the  1 6th  January,  1756,  by  which  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  king  of  Prussia,  fearing  that  the  peace  of  Europe  might  be  dis- 
turbed in  consequence  of  the  disputes  in  America,  entered  upon  a 
convention  of  neutrality,  by  which  they  were  each  bound  not  to 
suffer  any  foreign  troops  to  enter  Germany,  and  their  several  do- 
minions were  reciprocally  guaranteed.  The  scheme  of  subsiding 
Russia  was  thus  renounced.  Some  old  money  differences  were  at 
tlie  same  time  adjusted.  This  treaty  was  not  submitted  to  Pariia- 
ment  till  the  close  of  1756.  In  the  meantime  the  terrible  contest 
known  as  the  Seven  Year's  War  had  commenced.  The  loss  of 
Silesia  was  the  one  great  grief  of  Maria  Theresa.  From  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  her  dominant  thought,  which  almost  became  a 
ruling  passion,  was  the  hope  of  its  recovery.  If  France  could  be 
induced  to  take  part  with  Austria, — if  each  could  forget  the  hatreds 
of  two  centuries, — Prussia  would  return  to  her  old  insignificance  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  ridicule  which  king  George  felt  it  poli- 
tic to  overlook  in  his  satirical  nephew,  rankled  in  the  heart  of  the 

•  "  Friedrich  II.,"  v©l.  i.  p.  15.     zed  by  ^^00^2  It: 
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real  ruler  of  France,  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Louis  XV.  had 
himself  writhed  under  this  hornet's  sting.  The  profligate  Bourbon 
resolved  to  make  common  cause  with  Maria  Theresa.  The  Czarina 
Elizabeth  of  Russia  joined  the  coalition,  with  a  similar  sense  of  per- 
sonal affronts.  Augustus,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony, 
and  the  king  of  Sweden,  entered  into  the  same  concert  The  king 
of  Prussia  saw  that  his  enemies  were  gathering  on  every  side,  and 
that  his  sole  friend  was  England. 

Frederick,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  was 
in  his  forty-fourth  year.  He  had  enjoyed  ten  years  of  repose  since 
•the  peace  of  Dresden  in  1746,  during  which  period,  by  his  wisdom 
as  a  financier,  and  his  strictness  as  a  military  disciplinarian,  he  was 
prepared  to  go  to  war  with  a  full  treasury  and  a  well  trained  army. 
His  will  was  law  amongst  his  five  millions  of  subjects  ;  and,  except 
in  his  military  code,  he  was  a  merciful  and  just  despot  Arbitrary 
sovereigns,  with  eager  troops  waiting  upon  their  nod,  are  not  re- 
tarded in  their  movements  by  the  hesitations  of  counsellors,  or  the 
scruples  of  parliaments.  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  the  English  envoy 
at  Berlin,  was  endeavouring  to  dissuade  Frederick  from  immediate 
hostilities.  "  What,  sir ! "  exclaimed  the  king.  "  What  do  you  see 
in  my  face  ?  Was  my  nose  made,  do  you  think,  to  receive  fillips  ?"  ♦ 
Frederick  had  demanded  an  explanation  of  her  views  from  the 
empress  of  Austria,  and  had  received  no  specific  answer.  He 
would  not  receive  an  answer,  he  had  said,  "  in  the  style  of  an 
oracle.'*  He  was  perfecdy  informed  of  the  confederacy  against 
himself,  and  he  resolved  to  anticipate  its  hostile  movements.  To- 
wards the  end  of  August,  he  whispered  Mitchell,  who  was  at  a 
court  supper,  to  come  to  him  at  three  o'clock  the  next  morning.. 
Frederick  carried  the  envoy  to  his  camp,  and  told  him,  **  there  were 
a  hundred  thousand  men  setting  out  that  instant,  they  knew  not 
whither ;  and  bade  him  write  to  his  master,  that  he  was  going  to 
defend  his  majesty's  dominions  and  his  own."  f  To  the  most 
feeble  of  his  antagonists,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland, 
Frederick  allowed  no  breathing  time.  He  was  in  possession  of 
Dresden  on  the  loth  of  September.  The  Saxon  army  was  in  the 
fortified  camp  of  Pima, — a  position  which  Frederick  deemed  im- 
pregnable, and  therefore  was  contented  to  blockade  it.  He  called 
himself  Protector  of  Saxony,  but  in  truth  was  its  conqueror.  Yet, 
although  helping  himself  to  the  military  stores  of  the  arsenals,  and 
dealing  with  public  money  as  if  it  were  his  own,  he  exhibited  one 
species  of  moderation  which  the  conqueror  of  the  next  great  period 

*  "  Frederick  the  Great  and  bis  Timet,"  edited  by  Thomas  CanpbtU,  vol.  ii.  p.  a»6» 
t  Walpole--  "  Memoirs  of  George  II.,"  vol.  xl  p.  240-  Digitized  byGoOglc 
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of  European  war&re  had  the  self-denial  to  imitate  at  Dresden^ 
whatever  was  his  plunder  of  other  cities.  Frederick  visited  the 
famous  picture-gallery.  The  director  of  the  gallery  trembled,  as 
he  saw  the  master  of  the  capital,  and  of  all  its  treasures,  pause  be- 
fore some  of  the  great  works  of  art  which  were  the  pride  of  the  elec- 
torate. In  his  imagination,  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  of  Raffaelle, 
the  Notte  of  Correggio,  were  destined  to  be  packed  off  to  Berlin. 
"  Sir,"  said  Frederick  to  the  director,  "  I  suppose  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  have  copies."  The  king  of  Prussia  was  not  so  moderate 
or  courteous  when  his  greater  interests  were  concerned.  It  was 
important  that  he  should  obtain  possession  of  the  State  Papers 
which  would  prove  the  designs  of  the  confederacy  against  him. 
Au^stus  was  at  the  camp  of  Pima.  Maria  Josepha  of  Austria, 
his  consort,  was  at  Dresden.  The  spirited  lady  refused  to  give 
them  up,  except  by  force ;  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  sat 
upon  the  trunk  in  which  they  were  contained,  which  had  been  car- 
ried to  her  bed-chamber ; — according  to  other  accounts,  placed  her 
back  against  the  door  of  the  muniment-room  in  which  they  were. 
The  Prussian  commandant  of  Dresden  did  obtain  them  by  force. 
The  discourtesy  was  long  remembered  to  Frederick*s  disadvantage ; 
but  by  the  publication  of  these  papers,  he  showed  to  Europe  that 
in  striking  the  first  blow  against  the  coalesced  powers  he  was  jus- 
tified by  the  necessity  of  self-preservation.  The  military  operations 
which  followed  secured  to  him  Saxony.  An  Austrian  army,  com- 
manded by  marshal  Browne,  was  advancing  from  Bohemia.  Fred- 
erick left  the  camp  of  Pima  to  be  dealt  with  by  prince  Ferdinand ; 
and,  with  a  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  defeated  the  Austrian 
army  of  forty  thousand,  in  the  plain  of  Losowitz.  This  battle,  which 
was  most  severely  contested,  took  place  on  the  ist  of  October. 
Frederick  retumed  to  Dresden.  The  Saxon  army  in  Pima,  strictly 
blockaded,  had  only  the  prospect  of  famine  or  of  surrender.  They 
surrendered  unconditionally.  Some  of  these  seventeen  thousand 
men  were  compelled,  and  some  were  persuaded,  to  enter  into  the 
Prussian  service.  The  elector  retired  to  Warsaw ;  and  Frederick 
went  into  winter  quarters  in  the  capital  of  the  country  that  had,  in 
a  few  months,  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an  enslaved  prov- 
ince. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1756,  George,  prince  of  Wales,  completed 
his  eighteenth  year»— the  period  determined  by  the  Regency  Act 
as  that  of  his  majority  in  case  his  grandfather  had  been  dead. 
The  king  wished  to  give  the  prince  a  separate  establishment,  with 
an  allowance  of  40,000/.  a  year,  thus  removing  him  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  Princess  Dowager.     The  young  prince  entreatpd  the 
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king  not  to  separate  him  from  his  mother,  although  be  was  deeply 
j^rateful  for  the  proposed  royal  bounty.  They  were  both  anxious 
that  lord  Bute  should  be  Groom  of  the  Stole  in  the  new  House- 
hold. Lord  Waldegrave  relates  that  he  was  present  at  a  Cabinet 
Council,  for  the  consideration  of  this  appointment;  when  the  Chan- 
cellor, lord  Hardwicke,  said  "  he  would  not  give  credit  to  some 
very  extraordinary  reports  ;  but  that  many  sober  and  respectable 
persons  would  think  it  indecent"*  The  court  scandal,  which 
VValpole  dwells  upon  with  peculiar  gusto,  continued  some  time 
after  prince  George  came  to  the  throne,  and  was  one  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  early  part  of  his  reign.  Bute,  in  spite  of  the  "  ex- 
traordinary reports  " — ^which  are  now  held  by  most  unprejudiced 
inquirers  to  have  had  their  origin  in  party  virulence  and  vulgar 
credulity — ^was  appointed  to  the  office  in  the  Household,  very  re- 
luctantly on  the  part  of  the  king.  In  this  influential  position,  the 
favourite  of  the  heir  apparent,  he  had  considerable  participation  in  the 
politics  of  the  time.  One  curious  example  of  the  mode  in  which 
lord  Bute  kept  the  future  before  the  view  of  great  parliamentary 
leaders,  may  be  seen  in  a  passage  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  during 
that  first  short  time  of  his  power,  which  we  shall  have  presently  to 
notice  :  "  I  am  certain  the  firm  support  and  countenance  of  him 
who  is  some  day  to  reap  the  fruits  of  my  friend's  unwearied  en- 
deavours for  the  public  safety,  would  make  him  perfectly  easy 
under  the  frowns  of  prejudiced,  deluded,  fluctuating^en."t 

Mr.  Fox  had  held  the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State  about  ten 
months^  during  which  period  a  heavy  burden  of  obloquy  had  to  be 
borne  by  the  ministry.  In  October,  1756,  he  resigned  his  office. 
He  probably  was  justified  in  abandoning  his  colleagues  to  the  ap- 
proaching censures  of  parliament  in  regard  to  measures  of  which 
he  had  been  allowed  no  direction.  The  popular  indignation  about 
the  loss  of  Minorca  was  taking  a  new  direction.  In  September, 
"  the  whole  city  of  Westminster  was  disturbed  by  the  song  of  a 
hundred  ballad-singers,  the  burthen  of  which  was,  '  to  the  block 
with  Newcastle,  and  the  yard-arm  with  Byng.'  "  %  In  October, 
"  Poor  Byng  is  the  phrase  in  every  mouth,  and  then  comes  the 
hackneyed  simile  of  the  Scapegoat."  §  The  resignation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  a  sudden  blow  to  Newcastle,  "  who  meant 
that  Fox  should  have  continued  in  a  responsible  office  ;  with  a 
double  portion  of  dangers  and  abuse,  but  without  any  share  of 
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power."  •  The  prime  minister  was  left  without  any  support  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Murray,  the  Attorney-General,  insisted 
upon  being  appointed  Lord  Chief  Justice,  a  vacancy  having  oc- 
curred by  the  death  of  Sir  Dudley  Ryder.  Newcastle  offered  the 
great  lawyer  the  choice  of  sinecures  of  fabulous  amount — a  pen- 
sion— any  terms,  if  he  would  remain  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Murray  was  immoveable,  and,  to  the  enduring  advantage  of  the 
nation,  became  Chief  Justice,  and  lord  Mansfield.  Pitt  stood  alone 
without  a  rival, — "  no  orator  to  oppose  him,  who  had  courage  even 
to  look  him  in  the  face."  f  Newcastle,  in  his  extremity,  induced 
the  king  to  consent  that  an  overture  should  be  made  to  the  awful 
Commoner.  Pitt  refused  to  treat,  saying  that  "  a  plain  man,  un- 
practised in  the  policy  of  a  court,  could  never  be  the  associate  of 
so  experienced  a  minister."  %  The  unhappy  duke  went  about  im- 
ploring this  nobleman  and  that  commoner  to  take  the  seals.  "  No 
man  would  stand  in  the  gap,"  says  Waldegrave.  At  last  New- 
castle himself  resigned.  "  Perfidy,  after  thirty  years,  had  an  in- 
termission," writes  Walpole.  Lord  Hardwicke,  the  learned  and 
able  Chancellor,  who  desired  retirement,  followed  his  old  friend. 
A  coalition  was  proposed  between  Fox  and  Pitt,  which  Pitt  refused 
to  agree  to.  At  last,  in  November,  the  duke  of  Devonshire  was 
appointed  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury ;  Pitt,  Secretary  of 
State ;  his  brother-in-law,  Temple,  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty ; 
Legge,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  the  Parliament  was  o'pened  with  a 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  "which,*'  says  lord  Waldegrave,  "by  its 
style  and  substance,  appeared  to  be  the  work  of  a  new  speech^ 
maker."  Never  was  a  vital  change  of  policy  more  boldly  indicated. 
It  declared  that  the  succour  and  preservation  of  America  "  demand 
resolutions  of  vigour  and  dispatch."  That,  for  a  firm  defence  at 
home,  "a  national  militia  may  in  time  become  one  good  resource." 
"  Relying  with  pleasure  on  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  my  people,"  said 
the  king,  "  the  body  of  my  electoral  troops,  which  I  ordered  hither 
at  the  desire  of  my  Parliament,  I  have  directed  to  return  to  iny 
dominions  in  Germany."  Finally,  his  majesty  said,  "  Unprospjr- 
ous  events  of  war  in  the  Mediterranean  have  drawn  from  my  sub- 
jects signal  proofs  how  dearly  they  tender  my  honour  and  that  of 
my  crown."  To  recommend  a  militia,  which  his  majesty  had  al- 
ways ridiculed ;  to  trust  to  the  British  people  for  the  defence  of 
their  country,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  Hessians  and  Hanoverians; 
to  call  uncourtly  addresses  and  popular  clamour  signal  proofs  of 
affection — these  were  indeed  evidences  of  a  new  speech-maker. 
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The  king,  says  Waldegrave,  "in  common  conversation  made  a 
frank  declaration  of  his  real  sentiments."  A  spurious  Speech  had 
been  circulated  in  town  and  country.  This  production  was  burnt 
by  the  common  hangman,  and  the  printer  was  ordered  to  be  pro- 
secuted. George,  who  sometimes  displayed  a  quaint  sarcastic 
humour,  "  hoped  the  man's  punishment  would  be  of  the  mildest 
sort,  because  he  had  read  both  speeches,  and,  as  far  as  he  under- 
stood either  of  them,  he  liked  the  spurious  speech  better  than  his 
own."* 

The  electoral  troops  were  sent  home.  A  Militia  Bill  was  now 
passecL  although  a  similar  Bill  had  been  rejected  in  the  previous 
Sessid^x  Under  this  Act  thirty-two  thousand  men  were  to  be 
called  out  in  England  and  Wales.  The  measure  was  received 
with  popular  approbation,  until  it  began  to  interfere  with  individual 
ease  and  freedom.  The  Protestant  dissenters  in  London  and  the 
provinces  remonstrated  against  the  possible  insertion  of  a  clause 
in  the  Bill  that  the  militia  might  be  exercised  on  Sundays  ;  but  the 
notion,  although  it  did  not  appear  to  excite  any  displeasure  amongst 
the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  was  very  wisely  given  up. 
Reinforcements  were  sent  to  the  earl  of  Loudoun,  who  now  com- 
manded in  America.  The  regular  army  had  been  increased  to 
45,000  men ;  and  Pitt,  at  this  time,  adopted  the  politic  suggestion 
made  by  Duncan  Forbes  in  1 738,  that  the  Highlanders  should  be 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  State,  instead  of  being  prompted  to 
disaffection  by  needy  chiefs.  Two  Highland  regiments  were  raised, 
the  command  of  one  being  given  to  Simon  Fraser,  son  of  lord 
Lovat;  of  the  other  to  Archibald  Montgomery,  brother  of  lord 
Eglington.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  in  one  of  his  great  speeches, 
in  which  Chatham  urged  conciliation  towards  "our  brethren  in 
America,"  he  looked  back  upon  the  success  of  this  first  measure 
of  his  bold  statesmanship  r  "  I  remember,  after  an  unnatural  re- 
bellion had  been  extinguished  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  island, 
that  I  employed  these  very  rebels  in  the  service  and  defence  of  their 
country.  They  were  reclaimed  by  this  means ;  they  fought  our 
battles ;  they  cheerfully  bled  in  defence  of  those  liberties  which 
they  attempted  to  overthrow  but  a  few  years  before. "t  As  the 
war  minister  of  George  IL,  Mr.  Pitt  had  to  modify  some  of  his  former 
opinions  with  regard  to  continental  alliances.  He  brought  don^n  a 
message  from  the  king  on  the  1 7th  of  February,  to  ask  from  his 
faithful  Commons  that  they  would  assist  his  majesty  in  maintain- 
ing an  army  of  observation  to  protect  his  electoral  dominions,  and 
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to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  his  good  ally  the  king  of  Prussia. 
This  was  the  first  day  that  Pitt  had  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons since  his  accession  to  office.  His  appearance  there  had 
been  delayed  by  continued  illness.  He  followed  this  demonstra- 
tion of  his  individual  opinions,  by  moving  a  grant  of  200,000/.  in 
compliance  with  the  itaessage.  Fox  twitted  his  rival  with  a  saying 
of  the  previous  year,  that  "  German  measures  would  be  a  mill-stone 
about  the  neck  of  the  minister."  Yet  Pitt  was  not  inconsistent  in 
proposing  this  measure.  He  had  told  lord  Hardwicke,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1755,  that  "he  thought  that  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  Han- 
over, if  it  should  be  attacked  on  our  account"*  Lord  Mahon  has 
very  justly  defended  Pitt  against  the  sneer  of  Fox.  "  The  French 
were  preparing  to  invade  the  Electorate,  not  from  any  injury,  real 
or  pretended,  which  the  Electorate  had  done  them,  but  notoriously 
and  avowedly  as  a  side-blow  against  George  1 1., — as  a  retaliation  for 
the  measures  which  his  majesty  had  adopted  in  British  America."  t 
Hanover  was  about  to  be  attacked  on  our  account.  Walpole,  with 
reference  to  the  Prussian  subsidy,  bitterly  remarks,  "  One  cannot 
say  which  was  most  ridiculous, — the  richest  prince  in  Europe 
[Frederick]  begging  alms  for  his  own  country,  or  the  great  foe  of 
that  country  [George]  becoming  its  mendicant  almoner."!  Fred- 
crick  of  Prussia  commissioned  the  British  envoy  to  express  his 
thanks  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  his  speech  of  the  i8th  of  February;  and  to 
inform  him  that  he  regarded  the  resolutions  of  Parliament  as  the 
strongest  assurances  that  can  be  given  of  the  favourable  and 
friendly  disposition  of  the  British  nation  towards  him.  Pitt,  in  his 
reply,  expressed  his." sentiments  of  veneration  and  zeal  for  a 
prince,  who  stands  the  unshaken  bulwark  of  Europe,  against  the 
most  powerful  and  malignant  confederacy  that  ever  yet  has  threat- 
ened the  independence  of  mankind."! 

Amongst  the  difficult  questions  which  the  recently  formed 
Administration  had  to  deal  with,  was  that  of  the  fate  of  admiral 
Byng.  A  Court-Martial  upon  the  unfortunate  officer  commenced 
at  Portsmouth  on  the  28th  of  December.  In  every  town  and 
village  through  which  the  admiral  was  conveyed  from  Greenwich, 
escorted  by  horse-guards,  he  was  insulted  by  the  populace.  The 
trial  lasted  till  nearly  the  end  of  January.  Before  the  close  of  the 
proceedings,  the  Court-Martial  had  submitted  a  question  to  the 
Admiralty — ^whether  they  were  at  liberty  to  mitigate  the  12th 
Article  of  War,  which  was  in  these  words  :  "  Every  person  in  the 
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fleet,  who  through  cowardice,  negligence,  or  disaflEection,  shall,  in 
time  of  action,  withdraw  or  keep  back,  or  not  come  into  the  fight 
or  engagement,  or  shall  not  do  his  utmost  to  take  or  destroy  every 
ship  which  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  engage,  and  to  assist  and  relieve 
all  and  every  of  his  majesty's  ships,  or  those  of  his  allies,  which  it 
shall  be  his  duty  to  assist  and  relieve,  every  such  person  so  offend- 
ing, and  being  convicted  thereof  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial, 
shall  suffer  death."  The  Admiralty  returned  for  answer  that  the 
Court  could  not  modify  the  Article  of  War.  The  unanimous 
verdict  was,  that  admiral  Byng  had  not  come  under  that  Article  by 
treachery  or  disaffection  ;  but  that  he  had  not  done  his  utmost  to 
relieve  the  castle  of  St.  Philip,  or  to  defeat  the  French  fleet ;  and 
he  was  therefore  adjudged  to  be  shot  to  death.  But  the  Court 
also  agreed  to  recommend  the  admiral  to  the  mercy  of  the  Crown. 
Byng,  rejoiced  at  being  acquitted  of  cowardice,  heard  his  sentence 
with  composure.  It  was  perhaps  difficult  for  the  Crown  to  exer- 
cise its  prerogative  of  mercy,  amidst  the  popular  clamour  for  the 
execution  of  the  sentence.  "  Pitt  and  lord  Temple,"  says  Waldc- 
grave,  were  desirous  to  save  Byng ;  "  but  to  avoid  the  odium  of 
protecting  a  man  who  had  been  hanged  in  effigy  in  every  town  in 
England,  they  wanted  the  king  to  pardon  him  without  their  seeming 
to  interfere."  The  king,  he  adds,  "not  choosing  to  be  their  dupe, 
obliged  them  to  pull  off  the  mask,  and  the  sentence  against  the 
admiral  was  not  carried  into  execution  till,  by  their  behaviour  in 
Parliament,  they  had  given  public  proof  of  their  partiality."  It  is 
a  singular  commendation  of  the  king,  that  he  wished  to  damage  his 
ministers  by  exhibiting  them  opposed  to  a  popular  cry.  They  had 
the  House  of  Commons  with  them,  in  their  desire  for  mercy.  Pitt 
told  this  to  his  sovereign.  "  Sir,"  said  George,  **  you  have  taught 
me  to  look  for  the  sense  of  my  subjects  in  another  place  than  the 
House  of  Commons."  Every  effort  to  save  Byng  was  made  in 
vain.  His  execution  was  delayed,  whilst  a  Bill  passed  the  Com- 
mons to  absolve  the  members  of  the  Court-Martial  from  their  oath 
of  secresy,  as  it  was  alleged  that  they  had  something  of  importance 
to  say  with  regard  to  their  sentence.  The  Bill  was  sent  to  the 
Upi^er  House.  But  the  law  lords,  Hardwicke  and  Mansfield, 
having  examined  all  the  members  of  the  Court-Martial  upon  oath, 
and  finding  that  they  could  not  dechre  their  knowledge  of  anjrthing 
which  had  passed  previous  to  the  sentence  which  would  show  it  to 
be  unjust,  or  of  any  undue  practice  or  motive  to  influence  the 
sentence,  the  Bill  was  rejected.  The  14th  of  March  was  fixed  for 
the  execution  of  admiral  Byng.  He  was  shot  on  the  quarter-deck 
%i  the  Monarque,  in  which  he  had  been  confined;  and  to  the  last 
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he  displayed  a  calmness  and  resolution  which  were  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  exonerate  him  from  the  charge  that,  in  his  neglect 
of  his  duty,  he  had  acted  from  a  want  of  that  courage  which  is  the 
most  essential,  as  it  is  the  commonest,  attribute  of  every  sailor 
and  every  soldier,  whatever  rank  he  may  hold  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  1757,  Pitt,  Temple,  and  Legge,  were 
suddenly  dismissed  from  their  high  offices.  The  nation  could  not 
understand  this.  One  feeling,  however,  prevailed — that  these 
ministers  had  laboured  to  benefit  the  nation,  and  that  pitiful  court 
intrigues  had  been  too  powerful  for  tliem.  SmoUett,  whose  **  Con- 
tinuation "  of  his  History  was  nearly  contemporaneous,  speaks  very 
vaguely  of  "  the  old  junto,"  who  had  "  found  the  new  associates 
very  unfit  for  their  purposes."  The  Memoirs  of  the  earl  of  Wal- 
degrave,  which  were  not  published  till  1821,  throw  light  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  royal  closet.  In  February  this  nobleman  saw 
the  king ;  who  expressed  his  dislike  to  Pitt  and  Temple  in  very 
strong  terms.  The  Secretary,  his  majesty  said,  made  him  long 
speeches,  which  might  be  very  fine,  but  were  above  his  compre- 
hension. Templi^  was  pert,  sometimes  insolent,  and  when  he 
meant  to  be  civil  was  troublesome.  "Go  to  Newcastle,"  said 
George ;  '*  tell  him  I  do  not  look  upon  myself  as  a  king  wjiilst  I 
am  in  the  hands  of  these  scoundrels ;  that  I  am  determined  to  get 
rid  of  them  at  any  rate ;  that  I  expect  h!s  assistance,  and  that  he 
may  depend  on  my  favour  and  protection."  Newcastle  was  quite 
ready  to  second  the  king's  wishes ;  but  he  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  get  the  supplies  first,  and  obtain  an  acquittal  of  himself  and  his 
colleagues  of  1756,  under  the  Inquiry  pending  in  Parliament.* 
The  duke  of  Cumberland,  Waldegrave  says,  pressed  the  king  very 
strongly  that  Pitt  and  Temple  should  be  turned  out  without  further 
deliberation ;  and  that  a  new  Administration  should  be  formed, 
before  he  went  to  Hanover  to  take  the  command  of  the  electoral 
forces.  To  depend  on  Pitt  for  supplies ;  to  have  the  popularity  of 
Pitt  ravish  half  his  laurels,  if  fortune  should  once  smile  upon  him, 
—were  apprehensions,  as  Walpole  alleges,  which  made  the  duke 
urge  his  royal  father  to  take  such  a  perilous  step.  When  the 
dismissal  of  the  ministers  was  known,  without  any  official  delin- 
quency or  public  misfortune  being  made  a  charge  against  thetn, 
the  voice  of  the  nation  was  expressed  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner.  Pitt  and  Legge  received  the  freedom  of  London  from 
the  Common  Council,  presented  in  gold  boxes.  A  dozen  corpora- 
tions of  great  cities  followed  the  example.    "It  rained  gold  boxesi'' 
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says  Walpole.  Pitt  kept  very  quiet  He  took  no  decided  part  m 
the  Inquiry  about  Minorca,  which  resulted,  not  in  a  vote  of  appro- 
bation or  a  vote  of  censure,  but  in  a  long  recapitulation  of  the 
circumstances,  ending  in  declaring  that  no  more  ships  and  no  more 
troops  could  have  been  sent  on  that  service-  Twelve  weeks  were 
now  spent  in  negotiations  for  the  formation  of  a  government 
Newcastle  was  sent  for.  The  duke,  dreading  Pitt's  popularity, 
wished  to  coalesce  with  him.  Pitt  would  not  accept  office,  without 
the  entire  direction  of  the  war.  Newcastle  then  told  the  king, 
under  a  solemn  promise,  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  so 
intraqtable  a  man.  The  old  scheme  of  Newcastle  and  "  his  foot- 
men," as  the  king  termed  the  duke's  ministerial  dependents,  was 
then  resorted  to.  That  would  not  answer ;  and  Newcastle  and 
Pitt  were  brought  together  again,  by  the  mediation  of  lord  Ches- 
terfield and  lord  Bute.  The  king  was  enraged  that  Pitt  had  once 
more  been  applied  to,  under  the  violation  of  Newcastle's  pledge. 
George  then  tried  his  own  hand  at  making  a  ministry ;  and  pro- 
posed to  associate  his  personal  friend,  lord  Waldegrave,  with  Mr. 
Fox.  Lord  Holdemess,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  and  the 
remaining  powerful  body  of  the  Newcastle  "  footmen," — powerful 
in  their  votes,  if  not  in  their  abilities, — threatened  to  resign. 
There  was  no  resource.  Pitt  saw  that  if  his  magnificent  boast, 
"  I  am  sure  that  I  can  save  this  country,  and  that  nobody  else 
can,''— if  that  grand  ambition  was  to  be  realized, — be  must  not 
trust  alone  to  oratory  or  popularity ;  he  must  command  parliament- 
ary support  Newcastle  could  bring  that  capital  into  a  political 
partnership.  The  king  had  no  choice.  He  empowered  lord  Hard- 
wicke  to  negotiate  with  Newcastle  and  Pitt.  The  eloquent  Com- 
moner again  became  Secretary  of  State  upon  his  own  terms.  The 
influential  duke  returned  to  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  without  any 
real  power  in  the  direction  of  the  great  afiEairs  of  the  nation,  at  a  mem- 
orable crisis  in  its  fate.  On  the  29th  of  June,  commenced  what  is 
emphatically  termed  "  Mr.  Pitt's  Administration."  It  mattered 
not  to  contemporaries  or  to  posterity,  who  was  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  or  who  presided  over  the  Admiralty,  or  who  was  Com- 
mander-in-chief.    It  was  "  Mr.  Pitt's  Administration." 

From  the  Midsummer  of  1756  to  the  Midsummer  051757,  whilst 
England  was  lying  under  the  dread  of  foreign  invasion ;  calling  for 
vengeance  on  those  who  had  lost  Minorca ;  distracted  by  political 
rivalries,— events  were  taking  place  in  the  most  distant  settlement 
of  the  East  India  Company,  of  which  the  nation  had  no  instant  cog- 
nizance, but  which  were  as  important  to  its  future  destiny  as  the 
changes  to  be  produced  by  the  altered  character  of  its  government 
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There  first  came,  slowly  travelling  for  months  from  the  Ganges  to 
the  Thames,  the  news  of  a  terrible  atrocity  of  oriental  despotism, 
which  filled  every  heart  with  grief  and  indignation.  Six  months 
later  the  report  came  of  a  swift  retribution,  inflicted  by  the  hero  of 
Arcot ;  and  six  months  after  that,  the  great  intelligence  arrived, 
that  a  victory  had  been  won — the  victory  of  Plassey,  which  raised 
the  British  merchant-settlers  of  India  into  the  condition  of  con- 
querors and  dictators,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  empire  which 
can  scarcely  be  contemplated  by  us  at  this  day  without  a  mixed 
feeling  of  awe  and  pride .  The  fearful  tragedy  known  as  that  of 
the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  took  place  on  the"2oth  of  June,  1756, 
after  the  city  had  been  taken  by  the  Subahdar  of  Bengal.  Calcutta 
was  retaken  by  Clive  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1757.  The  battle  of 
Plassey  was  won  by  Clive  on  the  23rd  of  June  of  the  same  year. 
We  must  briefly  relate  these  consecutive  events. 

The  rulers  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Bahar,  called  Subahdars,  or 
^Nabobs,  professed  to  hold  allegiance  to  the  Great  Mogul,  but  really 
exercised  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty.  They  dwelt  at  their  capi- 
tal city  of  Moorshedabad.  In  April,  1756,  Surajah  Dowlah,  a  cruel, 
debauched,  and  ignorant  boy  of  nineteen,  succeeded  his  grandfather 
as  the  lord  of  these  vast  provinces.  He  coveted  the  wealth  which 
he  imagined  was  accumulated  in  the  British  factory  of  Calcutta ; 
and  he  marched  from  Moorshedabad  to  Fort  William  with  a  greao 
army.  The  governor,  and  the  English  captain  in  command,  es- 
caped in  terror,  and  left  the  defence  of  the  factory  to  the  servants 
of  the  Company.  The  Subahdar  having  bombarded  the  fort  for 
two  days,  further  resistance  was  unavailing.  Mr.  Holwell,  a  civil 
officer  of  the  Company,  who  had  been  chosen  to  act  as  a  com- 
mander during  the  two  days  of  their  defence,  was  called  before  the 
despot.  He  was  dissatisfied  to  have  found  only  fifty  thousand  ru- 
pees as  his  prize ;  but  he  assured  Mr.  Holwell  that  the  lives  of 
himself  and  of  his  fellow-prisoners  should  be  spared.  There  were 
a  hundred  and  forty-five  men  and  one  woman,  of  this  devoted  com- 
pany. They  were  to  be  secured  for  the  night  in  a  dungeon  of  the 
fort.  Into  that  den,  eighteen  feet  by  fourteen,  with  two  small  win- 
dows, were  these  hundred  and  forty-six  adults  forced  by  the  fero- 
cious guard  that  the  t)rrant  had  set  over  them ;  and  the  door  was 
closed.  Mr.  Holwell  spoke  from  the  window  to  an  old  officer,  who 
appeared  to  have  some  human  pity,  promising  a  reward  of  a  thou- 
sand rupees  if  a  portion  of  the  prisoners  by  his  influence  could  be 
removed  to  another  room.  The  officer  went  to  make  his  humane 
attempt  He  returned  to  say  that  the  Nabob  was  asleep,  and 
could  not  be  disturbed.    Of  that  night  of  horror,  the  relation  given 
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by  Mr.  Holwell  !s  one  of  the  most  powerful  narratives  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  suffering  which  was  ever  penned.*  The  expedient  of 
the  prisoners  to  obtain  more  room  and  air,  som«  sitting  down  never 
to  rise  again,  through  their  companions  falling  upon  them ;  the 
calling  out  to  the  guard  to  fire  and  relieve  them  from  their  misery; 
the  raging  thirst ;  the  delirium ;  the  stupefaction ;  the  many  dead 
trampled  upon  by  the  few  living, — these  are  horrors  without  a  par- 
allel in  history  or  fiction.  An  order  for  the  release  of  the  prison- 
ers came  from  the  Subahdar  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-three  had  been  released  by  death.  The  Eng- 
lish lady  survived,  to  endure  the  harder  fate  of  being  consigned  to 
the  haram  of  the  Subahdar.  Surajah  Dowlah  called  for  Mr.  Hol- 
well. Unable  to  stand,  he  was  borne  before  the  despot,  who  ex- 
hibited no.  remorse  for  the  acts  of  his  murderous  guards.  All  he 
talked  of  was  buried  treasure.  He  sent  Mr.  Holwell  and  two  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  factory  to  his  capital  as  prisoners ;  the  others 
were  set  at  liberty.  Fort  William  was  occupied  by  a  Mohamme- 
dan garrison  of  three  thousand  men ;  and  the  victor  returned  to 
Moorshedabad,  and  decreed  that,  in  honour  of  his  triumph,  Cal- 
cutta should  be  called  by  the  .name  which  signified  the  Port  of 
God. 

Colonel  Clive,  upon  his  return  to  India,  had  co-operated  with 
admiral  Watson,  who  was  in  command  of  a  British  squadron  off 
Bombay,  to  effect  the  destruction  of  a  formidable  body  of  pirates, 
who  issued  from  their  fortified  headland  of  Gheriah,  to  the  terror  of 
every  merchant  vessel  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  stronghold  was 
taken  without  much  effort.  Clive  returned  to  his  command  as  gov- 
ernor of  Fort  St.  David,  in  June.  It  was  not  till  August  that  the 
news  of  the  terrible  occurrences  at  Calcutta  reached  Madras.  Ad- 
miral Watson  was  at  anchor  in  the  roads.  Clive  was  sent  for  by 
the  Presidency,  and  the  command  of  an  expedition  was  offered  to 
him.  There  was  a  struggle  about  the  claims  of  a  senior  officer, 
who  thought  that  his  rank,  whatever  was  his  inexperience  of  Indian 
warfare,  ought  to  outweigh  the  deference  paid  to  a  young  man  who 
had  captured  and  defended  Arcotj  and  won  the  great  victory  of 
Arnee.  The  Presidency  were  firm ;  and  so  was  the  jealous  colonel 
Adlercron.  The  Council  of  Madras  gave  the  comnuind  to  Clive. 
The  colonel,  who  had  the  control  of  the  king's  stores,  refused  him 
the  royal  artillery.  With  nine  hundred  Europeans — which  number 
included  the  39th  regiment, — that  regiment  which,  after  many  glo- 
rious campaigns,  proudly  bears  on  its  colours  the  suggestive  in- 
scription, f*  Primus  In  Indis," — the  armament  se|^^a(l^^'Q^^]^inds 

•  PntJted  first  in  the  **  AnnuA)  Regintor"  for  1758. 
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were  contrary.  Two  montlis  elapsed  before  they  entered  the  Hoogh- 
ly.  Calcutta  was  taken  on  the  2nd  of  January,  with  little  trouble. 
At  the  head  cf  forty  thousand  men,  Surajah  Dowlah  marched  from 
Moorshedabad,  and  encamped  near  Fort  William.  Clive  went  forth 
to  a  night  attack  upon  the  camp,  but  retired,  after  some  loss,  hav- 
ing been  embarrassed  by  a  thick  fog.  Yet  the  Subahdar,  terrified 
by  this  exhibition  of  prowess  sought  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
English,  and  yielded  to  every  condition  that  was  proposed  for  the 
future  security  of  Calcutta.  There  was  no  satisfaction  for  the  mur- 
ders of  the  2oth  of  June.  Clive  even  consented  to  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance with  111  is  miscreant.  The  honest  admiral  refused  to  sign 
this  agreement.  The  Calcutta  merchants  had  pressed  it  upon  Clive, 
as  tlicy  thought  the  alliance  would  enable  them  to  get  rid  of  the 
rival  French  station  at  Chandernagore.  The  Subahdar  gave  a 
doubtful  answer  to  their  proposal  to  attack  this  settlement,  which 
Clive  interpreted  as  an  assent.  The  French  were  overpowered,  and 
surrendered  their  fort.  Surajah  Dowlah  was  now  indignant  against 
his  recent  allies  ;  and  sought  the  friendship  of  the  French  officers. 
Clive,  called  b}'  the  natives  *•  the  daring  in  war,"  was  also  the  most 
adroit,  and, — for  the  truth  cannot  be  disguised, — the  most  unscru- 
pulous in  policy.  The  English  resident  at  the  Court  of  Moorsheda- 
bad, under  dive's  instructions,  encouraged  a  conspiracy  to  de- 
pose the  Subahdar,  and  to  raise  his  general,  Meer  Jaffier,  to  the  su- 
preme power.  A  Hindoo  of  great  wealth  and  influence,  Omichund, 
engaged  in  this  conspiracy.  After  it  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  be- 
come the  subject  of  a  treaty  between  a  select  Committee  at  Cal- 
cutta and  Meer  Jaffier,  Omichund  demanded  that  a  condition  should 
be  inserted  in  that  treaty  to  pay  him  thirty  lacs  of  rupees  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  service.  The  merchants  at  Calcutta  desired  the  largest 
.«;hare  of  any  donation  from  Meer  Jaffier,  as  a  consideration  for 
themselves,  and  were  by  no  means  willing  that  three  hundred  thou- 
sard  pounds  should  go  to  a  crafty  Hindoo.  Clive  suggested  an  ex- 
pedient to  secure  Omichund's  fidelity,  and  yet  not  to  comply  with 
his  demands — to  have  two  treaties  drawn ;  a  real  one  on  red 
paper,  a  fictitious  one  on  white.  The  white  treaty  Avas  to  be  shown 
to  Omichund,  and  he  was  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  that  he  had 
been  properly  cared  for.  Clive  and  the  Committee  signed  this : 
as  well  as  the  red  treaty,  which  ^vas  to  go  to  Meer  Jaffier.  Admiral 
Watson  refused  to  sign  the  treacherous  document.  On  the  19th 
of  May,  1773,  Clive  stood  up  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  defend  himself  upon  this  charge  against  him,  amongst 
other  accusations.  He  boldly  acknowledged  that  the  stratagem  of 
the  two  treaties  was  his  Invention ; — that  admiral  Watson  did  not 
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sign  it ;  but  that  he  should  have  thought  himself  authorised  to  sign 
for  him  in  consequence  of  a  conversation ;  that  the  person  who  did 
sign  thought  he  had  sufficient  authority  for  so  doing.  "  He  [Clive] 
forged  admiral  Watson's  name,"  says  lord  Macaulay.  Clive  thus 
defended  his  conduct :  "  The  treaty  was  immediately  sent  to  Omi- 
chund,  who  did  not  suspect  the  stratagem.  The  event  took  place, 
and  success  attended  it.  The  House,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  will 
agree  with  me,  that  when  the  very  existence  of  the  Company  was 
at  stake,  and  the  lives  of  these  people  [the  conspirators]  so  precari- 
ously situated,  and  so  certain  to  be  destroyed,  it  was  a  matter  of  true 
policy  and  justice  to  deceive  such  a  villain."  *  The  courage,  th<! 
perseverance,  the  unconquerable  energy  of  Clive  have  furnished 
examples  to  many  in  India  who  have  emulated  his  true  glory. 
Thank  God,  the  innate  integrity  of  the  British  character  has,  for 
the  most  part,  preserved  us  from  such  exhibitions  of  "  true  policy 
and  justice." 

The  English  resident,  Mr.  Watts,  left  Moorshedabad.  Clive 
wrote  a  letter  of  defiance  to  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  marched  towards 
his  capital.  The  Subahdar  had  come  forth  from  his  city,  as  popu- 
lous as  the  London  of  a  century  ago,  to  annihilate  the  paltry  army 
of  a  thousand  English,  and  their  two  thousand  Sepoys  disciplined 
by  English  officers,  who  dared  to  encounter  his  sixty  thousand. 
He  reached  the  village  of  Plassey  with  all  the  panoply  of  original 
warfare.  His  artillery  alone  appeared  sufficient  to  sweep  away 
those  who  brought  only  eight  field  pieces  and  two  howitzers  to 
meet  his  fifty  heavy  guns.  Each  gun  was  drawn  by  forty  yoke  of 
oxen  ;  and  a  trained  elephant  was  behind  each  gun  to  urge  it  over 
rough  ground  or  up  steep  ascents.  Meer  Jaffier  had  not  performed 
his  promise  to  join  the  English  with  a  division  of  the  Subahdar's 
army.  It  was  a  time  of  terrible  anxiety  with  the  English  com- 
mander. Should  he  venture  to  give  battle  without  the  aid  of  a 
native  force?  He  submitted  his  doubt  to  a  Coimcil  of  War. 
Twelve  officers,  himself  amongst  the  number,  voted  for  delay. 
Seven  voted  for  instant  action.  Clive  reviewed  the  arguments  on 
each  side,  and  finally  cast  away  his  doubts.  He  determined  to 
fight,  without  which  departure  from  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  he 
afterwards  said,  the  English  would  never  have  been  masters  of 
Bengal.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  his  little  army  marched  fifteen 
miles,  passed  the  Hooghly,  and  at  one  o'clock  of  the  morning  of 
the  23rd  rested  under  the  mangoe-trees  of  Plassey.  As  the  day 
broke,  the  vast  legions  of  the  Subahdar, — fifteen  thousand  cavalry, 
forty-five  thousand  infantry, — some  armed  with  muskets,  some  with 

*  **  ParliamenUry  History,"  vol.  zvii.  ool.  ^^ 
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bows  and  arrows,  began  to  surround  the  mangoe-grove  and  the 
hunting-lodge  where  Clive  had  watched  through  the  night  There 
was  a  cannonade  for  several  hours.  The  great  guns  of  Surajah 
Dowlah  did  little  execution.  The  small  field-pieces  of  Clive  were 
well  served.  One  of  the  chief  Mohammedan  leaders  having  fallen, 
disorder  ensued,  and  the  Subahdar  was  advised  to  retreat  He 
himself  fled  upon  a  swift  camel  to  Moorshedabad.  When  the 
British  forces  began  to  pursue,  the  victor)'  became  complete.  Meer 
Jaffier  joined  the  conquerors  the  next  day.  Surajah  Dowlah  did 
not  consider  himself  safe  in  his  capital ;  and  he  preferred  to  seek 
the  protection  of  a  French  detachment  at  Patna.  He  escaped  from 
his  palace  disguised ;  ascended  the  Ganges  in  a  small  boat ;  and 
fancied  himself  secure.  A  peasant  whose  ears  he  had  cut  off  rec- 
ognised his  oppressor,  and  with  some  soldiers  brought  him  back  to 
Moorshedabad.  In  his  presence-chamber  now  sat  Meer  Jaffier, 
to  whose  knees  the  wretched  youth  crawled  for  mercy.  That  night 
Surajah  Dowlah  was  murdered  in  his  prison,  by  the  orders  of  Meer 
Jaffier's  son,  a  boy  as  blood-thirsty  as  himself.  At  the  installatioh 
of  Meer  Jaffier,  as  Subahdar  of  Bengal,  Clive  conducted  him  to  the 
seat  of  honour.  His  gratitude  was  not  withheld  from  those  who 
had  raised  him  to  his  power.  Under  the  treaty  made  before  the 
battle  of  Plassey,  large  concessions  were  to  be  made  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  Calcutta ;  and  money  amounting  to  two  millions  and  three- 
quarters  sterling  was  now  granted  as  a  payment  to  the  fleet,  the 
troops,  and  the  Committee,  by  whose  agency  this  revolution  was 
effected.  Clive  was  content  with  something  under  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  tte  subsequently  declared  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  when  he  walked  through  the  Treasury  at  Moorsheda- 
bad, and  saw  gold  and  silver  and  jewels  piled  up  to  the  right  and 
the  left,  he  might  have  helped  himself  to  what  he  pleased.  He 
added,  with  an  oath,  "at  this  moment  do  I  stand  astonished  at  my 
own  moderation."  When  Omichund  was  denied  his  expected 
gratuity,  and  was  told  of  the  disgraceful  fraud  that  had  been  prac- 
tised upon  him,  he  fainted,  and  was  carried  home,  to  exhibit  during 
the  small  remainder  of  his  days,  an  impaired  intellect,  and  to  die  a 
broken-hearted  idiot 

A  statute  of  Clive  has  recently  been  erected  in  Whitehall.  It 
is  highly  characteristic  of  a  man  of  strong  will  and  undaunted 
courage — "  not  a  man  to  do  anything  by  halves."  Macaulay  uses 
this  phrase  in  speaking  of  Clive's  participation  in  the  fraud  and 
forgery  by  which  Omichund  was  deceived.  But  this  determination 
to  do  nothing  by  halves,  though  it  betrayed  Clive  into  a  dishon- 
ourable action,  made  him  a  "  heaven-bom  generai,^'^  Pitt  called 
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him.  His  wondrous  energy  led  him,  after  he  had  placed  Me« 
Jaffier  on  the  throne  of  Bengal,  never  to  rest  until  the  ascendancy 
of  the  English  Company  in  that  province  was  supreme,  undisturbed 
by  French  or  Dutch  rivalry.  Exactly  a  year  after  the  bat»le  of 
Plassey,  a  Commission  arrived  at  Bengal  from  London,  remodel- 
ling the  Presidency,  and  not  including  Clive  in  the  nomination  of 
officers.  The  news  of  the  great  victory  had  not  reached  the  India 
House  when  the  Court  of  Directors  thus  threw  a  slight  upon  the 
only  man  who  could  preserve  their  ascendancy.  But  the  members 
of  the  Presidency  at  Bengal  had  the  good  sense  to  request  Clive 
to  take  the  government  upon  himself.  By  his  exertions,  and 
through  his  example,  the  French  were  gradually  driven  from  every 
stronghold;  and  in  six  months  after  the  accession  of  George  III. 
not  a  vestige  of  the  supremacy  which  Dupleix  and  Bussy  and  Lally 
had  won  for  them,  remained  in  the  peninsula. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Administration.— Pittas  sole  conduct  of  the  war  and  of  foreign  afturs. — Frederick** 
second  campaign.— Victory  of  Prague.— Defeat  at  Kolin.— Failure  at  Rochefort— 
Convention  of  Cloater-Seven. — Failure  of  expedition  against  Louisboui-g. — Riot* 
about  the  Militia  Act. —Frederick's  victory  of  Rosbach. — Subsidy  to  Prussia. — Cher- 
bourg taken,  and  its  works  demolished. — St.  Maloes. — Operations  on  the  African 
coast.— Successful  expedition  against  Louisbourg. — The  turning  point  in  Pitt's  Ad- 
ministration.— Frederick's  third  campaign. — Zomdorf. — Hochkirchen.— Wolfe  ap- 
pointed to  command  an  expedition  to  Quebec. — The  battle  of  Minden. — Canada. — 
Operations  in  North  America. — Wolfe  in  the  St.  Lawrence. — His  desponding  letter. — 
Heights  of  Abraham.— Death  of  Wolfe. — Quebec  surrendered. — Hawke's  victory  in 
Quiberon  Bay. — Death  of  George  the  Second. 

The  appointments  of  several  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  political  friends  to 
high  offices,  in  the  final  arrangement  of  the^  Administration,  excited 
no  surprise.  Earl  Temple  became  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  Mr.  Legge, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  the  re-appointment  of  lord 
Anson  to  the  Admiralty — unpopular  as  he  was,  abused  as  he  had 
been  by  those  who  were  now  to  be  his  associates — was  regarded 
as  "  a  most  surprising  phenomenon."*  He  had  been  himself  a 
wretched  administrator — "  an  incapable  object,"  as  Walpole  terms 
him.  It  is  stated  that  Pitt  took  effectual  means  to  neutralize 
Anson's  incapacity.  He  stipulated  with  the  king  that  the  corre- 
spondence with  naval  commanders  should  be  in  his  own  hands,  and 
that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  should  sign  the  dispatches  without 
reading  them.f  Doubtful  as  this  statement  may  appear,  it  is  un- 
questionable that  Pitt,  from  the  hour  of  his  triumphant  return  ro 
that  post  which  involved  the  whole  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and 
of  the  war,  determined  that  no  coadjutator  should  interfere  with  his 
plans.  The  prospect  before  him  was  not  very  brilliant.  The 
nation  was  committed  to  its  alliance  with  Frederick  II. ;  and  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  new  ministry  had  entered  uf)on  their  duties, 
came  the  news  of  a  great  disaster — *•  the  reversal  of  all  the  king  of 
Prussia's  triumphs."  J  Frederick  had  commenced  his  second  cam- 
paign at  the  end  of  Aj^ril.  Even  in  the  days  of  Marlborough, 
Europe  had  not  seen  such  a  vast  array  of  mighty  armies  moving 
in  every  direction  —  Austrians,  troops  of  the  Empire,  French, 
Swedes — four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  gathering  together 
to  crush  the  prince  of  a  small  German  state,  who  had  only  a  hun- 

•  Waldegravc— ••  Memoirs,"  p.  155.  Digitized  by  ^UUQ  It: 

t  Thackeray—"  Life  of  Chatham,"  vol.  L  p.  393.        t  Walpole  to  Mann,  J&f  h 
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dred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in  the  field  to  encounter  this  over- 
whelming allied  force.  The  Russians  in  the  campaign  of  1757 
were  merely  committing  ravages  in  the  provinces  beyond  the 
Vistula.  The  English  and  Hanoverian  army,  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  was  relied  upon  to  prevent  the  French  attack- 
ing Prussia.  There  were  vast  odds  against  the  success  of  Frederick, 
according  to  ordinary  calculations.  The  great  writer  and  states- 
man, Edmund  Burke,  who  at  this  time  influenced  public  opinion, 
not  from  his  place  in  Parliament  but  from  Messrs.  Dodsley's  shop 
in  Pall-Mall,  thus  describes  the  one  resource  that  enabled  Frederick 
**  to  sustain  the  violence  of  so  m.iny  shocks  " — his  vast  powers  uf 
mind  :  '*  His  astonishing  economy,  the  incomparable  order  of  Lis 
finances,  the  discipline  of  his  armies  beyond  all  praise,  a  sagacity 
that  foresaw  everything,  a  constancy  that  no  labour  could  subdue, 
a  courage  that  no  danger  could  dismay,  an  intuitive  glance  th.it 
matches  the  decisive  moment — all  these  seemed  to  form  a  sort  cf 
balance  to  the  vast  weight  against  him.  turned  the  wishes  of  his 
friends  into  hopes,  and  made  them  depend  upon  resources  that  are 
not  within  the  power  of  calculation."  *  At  the  opening  of  this  cam- 
paign Frederick  saw  that  he  should  first  have  to  encounter  .Austria. 
He  marched  from  Saxony  into  Bohemia  by  four  different  mountain 
passes ;  purposing  to  unite  his  detachments  in  the  environs  of 
Prague.  Before  this  city  the  Austrian  marshal,  Browne,  was  en- 
camped, in  a  position  almost  impregnable.  Frederick  waited  for 
his  gallant  companion-in-arms,  marshal  Schwerin,  to  join  him ;  and 
then,  on  the  6th  of  May,  he  fought  one  of  the  most  sangurnanr-  bat- 
tles on  record.  The  conflict  lasted  eleven  hours  ;  the  Prussians 
losing  eighteen  thousand  men,  and  the  Austrians  twenty-four  tl:nu- 
sand.  The  brave  old  marshal  fell,  leading  his  regiment,  which  liad 
given  way,  to  the  thick  of  the  battle,  waving  the  national  standard 
of  the  black  eagle  which  he  had  snatched  from  an  ensign.  The 
Austrian  commander,  marshal  Browne,  was  also  mortally  wounded. 
The  king  displayed  that  personal  intrepidity  which  never  failed 
him  after  his  first  battle  of  Molwitz.  His  victory  was  complete. 
Prague  was  then  bombarded,  and  for  three  weeks  did  its  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  endure  the  horrors  of  war,  with  more  than  irs 
usual  calamities.  Twelve  thousand  famished  victims,  whose  houses 
had  been  destroyed,  were  turned  out  of  the  gates  of  Prague,  tb-rt 
more  food  might  be  left  to  its  defenders.  They  were  driven  back 
again  by  the  unpitying  Prussians.     The  city  resolutely  held  out. 

*  **  Annual  Register  "  for  1758 — the  first  of  the  scries.  Thci^  U  no  more  spinte<],  «  r, 
in  the  main,  more  correct  narrative  of  this  eventful  period,  than  in  the  annual  miscellany 
which  the  genius  of  Burke  at  once  raised  to  a  hgh  refutation.    ^^^  ^  V^jOUQ  IC^ 
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A  great  division  of  the  Austrian  army  under  marshal  Daun  was 
advancing  for  its  relief.  On  the  17th  of  June,  Frederick  fought 
the  battle  of  Kolin,  with  an  inadequate  force ;  and  he  was  defeated 
witli  the  loss  of  thirteen  thousand  men.  Six  times  did  he  lead  his 
cavalry  to  the  charge  against  the  Austrian  position.  H^e  was  ad- 
va. icing  the  seventh  time,  with  only  forty  men,  when  an  English 
ofTicLr  said  to  him,  "  Is  your  majesty  going  to  storm  tlie  battery  by 
yourself?  "  He  at  last  ordered  the  retreat;  and  riding  off  alone, 
he  was  founJ.  seated  by  the  side  of  a  well,  drawing  figures  in  ilie 
sand  with  his  stick.  The  siege  of  Prague  was  raised;. and  the 
Prussi  ms  hastily  niArched  out  of  Bohemia. 

Under  this  great  reverse  of  their  one  ally,  the  English  govern- 
ment turned  its  attention  to  naval  enterprises.  Something,  indeed, 
nii»iht  be  expected  from  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland ; 
and  a  great  success  on  the  coast  of  France  would  raise  the  .spirits 
of  the  people,  who  were  lamenting  over  the  fatal  day  of  Kolin. 
Such  an  enterprise  would  operate  as  an  important  diversion  of  the 
French  from  the  war  in  Germany.  An  expedition  was  sent  out, 
in  September,  under  the  command  of  sir  Edward  Hawke  and  sir 
John  Mordaunt.  Sixteen  ships  of  the  line  and  ten  regiments  of 
foot  were  destined  for  an  attack  on  the  great  arsenal  of  Rochefort. 
The  French  coast  was  without  many  troops  for  its  defence.  Louis 
XV..  when  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  an  English  armament  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Charente,  was  fully  convinced  that  Rochefort  would 
fall.  The  fortified  island  of  Aix  was  attacked  by  Captain  Howe, 
who  anchored  his  ship  within  fifty  yards  of  the  fort,  and  after  an 
hour  silenced  the  French  batteries.  General  Conway  took  posses- 
sion of  the  citadel.*  After  a  week  spent  in  councils  of  war,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  expedition  should  return  home.  Mordaunt  and  ' 
Hawke  were  at  issue.  The  general  required  to  be  assured  bvNthe 
admiral,  that  if  any  mishap  occurred  in  the  attack  upon  Rochefort, 
such  arrangements  could  be  made  as  would  allow  the  troops  to  re- 
embark.  Hawke  said,  that  must  depend  upon  wind  and  weather. 
We  have  a  letter  of  general  Conway,  in  which  he  writes  to  his 
brother  about  *•  resolutions  and  irresolutions."  ....  **  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  think,  on  the^whole,  we  make  a  pitiful  figure  in 
not  attempting  anything.  .  .  .  For  the  only  time  of  my  life  I 
dread  to  come  back  to  England."  f  Colonel  Wolfe,  when  these 
miserable  discussions  were  going  on  between  the  commanders, 
said,  that  if  they  would  give  him  three  ships  and  five  hundred  men 
he  would  take  Rochefort.     Pitt,  when  he  wanted  such  a  soldier, 

•  Captiin  Rodney's  Letter  of  Sept.  23,  in  "  GrenvilleFapcrs^^OOy  It^ 
t  MS.  collection  of  ** Conway's  lyetters." 
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did  not  forget  Wolfe.  Mordaunt  was  acquitted  by  a  court-martiaL 
Other  evil  tidings  had  travelled  to  England,  thick  and  fast.  The 
news  had  come  that  the  duke  de  Richelieu  had  compelled  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  after  a  series  of  retreats,  to  leave  Hanover  to  the 
mercy  of  the  French ;  and  being  pursued  to  Stade,  he  had  agreed 
to  a  capitulation,  known  as  the  Convention  of  Closter-Seven  ;  under 
which  all  his  Hessians  and  Brunswickers  were  to  be  disbanded, 
and  all  his  Hanoverians  were  to  l)e  sent  into  various  cantonments. 
The  duke  was  insulted  by  his  father  when  he  came  home,  and  re- 
signed his  post  as  commander  in-chief.  George  had  turned  his 
back  upon  his  favourite  son  when  they  first  met,  and  said  aloud, 
"  He  has  ruined  me  and  disgraced  himself."  The  indignation  of 
the  English  people  was  extreme.  They  associated  in  their  minds 
the  retreat  from  Rochefort,  and  the  surrender  at  Stade,  as  tlie  re- 
sult of  some  treachery  or  court  intrigue.  "  The  people  will  not  be 
persuaded  that  this  pacific  disposition  [at  Rochefort]  was  not  a 
preliminary  for  the  convention  of  Stade.***  The  public  discontent 
was  at  its  height  when  the  intelligence  arrived  that  lord  Loudoun, 
having  the  command  of  a  force  of  twelve  thousand  men,  furnished 
by  large  reinforcements  from  home,  had  shrunk  from  attacking 
Louisbourg;  and  that  admiral  Holbourne,  the  naval  commander, 
hesitated  about  imperilling  his  squadron  of  eighteen  ships  of  the 
line  in  an  attack  upon  the  French  squadron  of  nineteen  ships  of 
the  line.  When  this  account  came,  Horace  Walpole  might  well 
write,  "  It  is  time  for  England  to  slip  her  cables,  and  float  away 
into  some  unknown  ocean."  f  To  crown  the  misfortunes  of  the 
first  three  months  of  Pittas  administration,  there  were  serious  dis- 
turbances in  various  parts  of  the  country  about  the  Militia  Act, 
•which  came  into  operation  at  that  time.  The  people  were  persuad- 
ed that,  when  enrolled,  they  were  liable  to  be  draughted  into  the 
king's  forces  and  be  sent  abroad.  It  was  in  vain  to  urge  the  pre- 
cise words  of  the  Statute.  Yeomen,  farmers,  and  labourers  were 
obstinately  incredulous  ;  and  in  some  places  the  timid  magistrates 
were  obliged  to  postpone  their  meetings  for  enrolling  men,  to  pre- 
vent the  violence  which  the  ignorant  multitudes  threatened.  Such 
were  the  blessings  produced  by  the  yvant  of  publicity  for  parliament- 
ary proceedings ;  and  by  the  utter  deficiency  of  ability  in  the  con- 
ductors of  provincial  newspapers  to  treat  any  social  question  as  a 
matter  for  elucidation."  J     Their  local  '*  Accidents  and  Offences," 

•  Potter  to  Pitt — "  Chatham  Correspondence,**  vol.  i.  p.  ^^^, 

t  Letter  to  Mann,  Sept.  3. 

X  Mr.  Edward  Baines  in  the  Life  of  his  father,  says — speaking  of  the  Leeds  paper  which 
for  half  a  century  has  held  sc  distinguished  a  place  amongst  Journals — "  Up  to  the  year 
i8oi,  the  ♦  Mercury,*  like  aliaoet  every  other  provincial  paper,  had  no  editorial  c 
whatever.** 
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the  appointment  of  the  parish  beadle,  or  the  marriage  of  the  squire's 
daughter,  constituted  theii  notion  of  public  instruction. 

At  the  end  of  October,  Pitt  wrote  to  Grenville,  *'The  king  of 
Prussia  keeps  the  field,  and  his  cause  is  still  alive.  An  event  or 
two  may  yet  change  the  gloomy  prospect.  Immense  expense  I  see 
IS  unavoidable  and  the  heavier  load  of  national  dishonour  threatens 
to  sink  us  with  double  weight  of  misfortune."*  An  event  did  come 
which  did  change  the  gloomy  prospect.  On  the  15th  of  November 
Pitt  wrote  to  Grenville.  *'The  king  of  Prussia  has  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  prince  de  Soubise,  near  Weisenfels  in  Saxony."  f 
Wondrous  change  c»f  fortune,  produced  by  the  unshaken  constancy 
of  one  man  surrounded  by  dangers  on  every  side.  The  Russians 
were  desolating  Frederick's  eastern  provinces.  Silesia  was  filled 
with  Austrians.  He  was  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  every  Ger- 
man State  being  forbidden  to  give  him  aid.  A  letter  published  in 
the  English  papers  at  the  end  of  August,  says,  "  many  persons 
who  saw  the  king  of  Prussia,  when  he  passed  lately  through  Leip- 
sic,  cannot  express  how  much  he  is  altered.  They  say  he  is  sp 
much  worn  away  that  they  scarce  knew  him. "  J  The  final  catas- 
trophe— a  ruin  as  complete  as  that  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  at 
Pultowa — seemed  fast  approaching.  The  prince  de  Soubise,  with 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  French,  and  twenty  thousand  troops  of 
the  Empire,  was  encamped  near  Mucheln.  Frederick,  with  twenty- 
two  thousand  of  his  Prussians,  had  marched  to  encounter  this  un- 
equal force.  After  some  changes  of  position  on  either  side,  on  the 
5th  of  November,  Soubise  was  suddenly  attacked,  when  he  thought 
that  the  king  was  retreating.  Never  was  victory  more  complete 
than  in  this  short  battle  of  Rosbach.  It  was  one  universal  rout. 
The  French  and  the  Imperial  troops  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
swiftness  of  their  flight.  They  left  seven  thousand  prisoners, 
guns,  colours,  baggage — all  that  could  manifest  the  extent  of  their 
humihation.  Before  the  battle,  Soubise  had  sent  a  dispatch  to 
Louis  to  announce  that  he  might  l)e  expected  snon  to  arrive  in 
Paris  with  the  king  of  Prussia  as  his  captive.  The  French  officers 
looked  upon  the  little  Prussian  army,  and  laughed  at  the  presump- 
tion of  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Brandenbourg.  Frederick  indulged 
himself,  as  was  his  custom  whether  victorious  or  defeated,  by  wri- 
ting some  very  indifferent  occasional  verses  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
runaway  French.  He  then  turned  to  real  business.  He  would  re- 
cover Silesia  before  the  approaching  winter  should  prevent  any 
militar)'  operations.     By  forced  marches  he  reached  the  neighbour- 

*  «  Annual  Regi7ur;"  .;58,  p!  ^  °'*--  byV^WbglC 
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hood  of  Breslau.  Here  prince  Charies  of  Lorraine  was  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  Austrians,  exceeding  sixty  thousand  men.  They 
met  at  the  village  of  Leuthen,  near  the  woods  of  Lissa,  on  the  5th 
of  December;  and  thus  this  greatest  of  Frederick's  battles  is 
known  by  either  name.  This  was  no  sudden  rout  like  that  of 
Rosbach.  The  Austrians  fought  bravely;  but  the  genius  of  the 
Prussian  leader  gave  him  a  mighty  victory,  which  Napoleon  said 
WIS  of  itself  sufficient  to  place  Frederick  in  the  i-ank  of  the  great- 
est generals.  When  this  wonderful  campaign  shall  come  to  be 
described  by  a  historian  equal  to  the  theme,  we  may  perhaps  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  there  were  great  kings  before 
Napoleon."  The  writer  to  whom  this  task  is  allotted,  has  briefly 
told  us  what  he  thinks  of  Rosbach  and  Leu.hen  :  "  Austerlitz  and 
Wagram  shot  away  more  gunpowder — gunpowder  probably  in  the 
proportion  of  ten  to  one,  or  a  hundred  to  one  ;  but  neither  of  them 
was  tenth-part  such  a  beating  to  your  enemy  as  that  of  Rosbach, 
brought  about  by  strategic  art,  human  ingenuity,  and  intrepidity, 
and  the  loss  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  men.  Leuthen  too, 
the  battle  of  Leuthen  (tliough  so  few  English  readers  ever  heard 
of  it)  may  very  well  hold  up  its  head  beside  any  victory  gained  by 
Napoleon  or  another.  For  the  odds  were  not  far  from  three  to 
one;  the  soldiers  were  of  not  far  from  equal  quality;  and  only  the 
General  was  consummately  superior,  and  the  defeat  a  destruction."* 
The  English  people  of  1757  did  know  something  of  Rosbach  and 
of  Leuthen.  They  forgot  their  own  national  misfortunes  and  di.s- 
graces  in  the  triumphs  of  their  great  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia. 
"  All  England  has  kept  his  birth-day,"  writes  Walpole.  "  The 
people,  I  believe,  begin  to  think  that  Prussia  is  some  part  of  Old 
England." 

The  defeat  of  the  French  at  Rosbach  led  the  king  of  England 
to  refuse  to  ratify  the  Convention  of  Closter-Seven.  **  Some  tri- 
fling infractions  of  the  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  French,"  accord- 
ing to  Walpole,  "were  pretended  to  cover  this  notorious  breach  of 
faith."  t  Others  hold  that  these  "trifling  infractions  of  the  neu- 
trality "  consisted  in  the  grossest  cruelties  and  extortions  exercfsed 
by  the  French  on  the  Electorate.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
a  distinguished  officer  in  the  Prussian  army,  was  recommended  by 
Frederick  to  assume  the  command  of  the  Hanoverian  troops,  who 
were  thus  freed  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  of  1758.  The  Session 
of  the  English  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  ist  of  December. 
The  king  recommended  that  his  "good  brother  and  ally,"  the  king 

•  Car]y!fc— "Friedrich  II."  vil.  j.  p.  lo. 
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of  Prussia,  "should  receive  all  the  support  which  his  magnanimity 
deserved."  A  subsidy  of  ;^67o,ooo  was  voted,  with  only  one  dis- 
sentient voice.  His  majesty  by  a  message  announced  that  the  army 
formed  in  his  electoral  dominions  was  "  to  be  put  again  into  motion  " 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  king  of  Prussia;  and  a  present  supply  for 
the  payment  of  that  army  was  asked,  in  consideration  of  "  the  ex- 
hausted and  ruined  state  of  the  Electorate."  ;^  100,000  was  im- 
mediately voted.  The  votes  for  supplies  amounted  to  ten  millions. 
Pitt  rarely  went  to  the  House  of  Commons,  being  laid  up  with  the 
gout ;  but  whether  confined  to  his  chair  or  his  bed,  he  issued  his 
orders  for  the  manning  of  fleets  or  the  movement  of  armies,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Some  of  his  plans  were  successful ; 
others  were  failures.  '  He  had  not  yet  trodden  down  the  system 
under  which  family  connections  and  parliamentary  influences  were 
the  paramount  considerations  in  the  choice  of  generals  and  ad- 
mirals to  command  expeditions.  Early  in  the  Session  Pitt  had  hurled 
his  thunderbolts  against  lord  Loudoun,  who,  he  said,  might  Oiave 
recovered  affairs  in  America  if  he  had  not  loitered  from  the  9th  of 
July  to  the  5th  of  August,  inquiring  whether  or  no  the  French  force 
was  superior.  "  Our  ill  success  has  hurt  my  quiet  and  tainted  my 
health."  He  had  again  to  bear  a  repetition  of  ineffectual  proceed- 
ings on  the  French  coast,  imputed  by  some  to  his  want  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  defences  of  the  place  to  be  attacked — St.  Maloes.  An 
armament  sailed  on  the  ist  of  June.  The  fleet  was  commanded  by 
lord  Anson  ;  the  troops  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  At  St. 
Maloes  a  landing  was  effected  without  opposition.  A  number  of 
small  vessels  were  burnt,  and  then  the  soldiers  re-embarked.  **  The 
French  learned,"  writes  Walpole,  "  tliat  they  were  not  to  be  con- 
quered by  every  duke  of  Marlborough."  *  The  success,  such  as 
it  was,  was  called  by  Mr.  Fox  "breaking  windows  with  guineas." 
On  the  8th  of  August,  Cherbourg  was  taken  without  opposition  ; 
it.s  forts  and  basin  were  destroyed,  with  its  hundred  and  seventy 
iron  guns.  Its  brass  guns  were  brought  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. From  Cherbourg,  the  same  expedition  proceeded  to  make 
another  attempt  upon  St.  Maloes.  The  place  was  found  too 
strong  for  assault ;  and  the  English  troops,  who  were  in  a  wretched 
state  of  discipline,  disgraced  themselves  by  their  excesses  as  they 
wandered  about  in  the  district.  A  large  French  force  was  coming 
down  upon  them.  All  was  hurry  to  rejoin  the  ships  in  the  bay  of 
St.  Cas  ;  but  the  rear-guard  of  fifteen  hundred  men  was  cut  off,  and 
a  thousand  were  killed  or  made  prisoners.  There  needed  some 
decided  success  to  counteract  the  influence  of  these  misfortunes. 

•  "  Memoirs  of  George  II.,"  vol  iii.  p.  i^.'^^     ^  o 
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The  French  were  dispossessed  of  their  settlements  on  the  African 
coast.  An  expedition  sent  against  Fort  Louis,  on  the  Senegal 
river — a  project  sugge^ed  to  Pitt  by  Thomas  Camming,  a  commer- 
cial Quaker,  who  hoped  that  the  French  might  be  deprived  of  their 
monopoly  of  the  gun  trade  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  He 
went  with  the  expedition,  and  Fort  Louis  was  taken  without  slaugh- 
ter. Goree  surrendered  to  a  stronger  armament,  but  not  without 
many  broadsides  from  our  ships,  which  showed  Pitt's  "  good  and 
worthy  Friend,"  as  the  minister  addressed  him,  that  gentle  warfare 
was  not  a  possible  thing.  There  were  greater  conquests  in  Amer- 
ica. Pitt  had  not  only  publicly  censured  the  earl  of  Loudoun  ;  l:e 
did  what  was  more  effectual — he  recalled  him.  He  now  cho.<;c  his 
commanders,  not  by  seniority,  but  by  their  reputation  f(  r  ability. 
General  Amherst  was  dispatched  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops, 
with  Wolfe  as  his  second  in  seniority,  with  the  rank  of  brigac!ier- 
general.  Admiral  Boscawen  was  to  command  the  fleet.  There 
were  "how  an  admiral  and  a  general  who  would  co-operate.  On 
the  2nd  of  June  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  bearing  twelve 
thousand  troops,  appeared  off  Louisbourg.  The  soldiers  were  con- 
veyed to  the  shore  in  boats ;  and  Wolfe  was  the  first  to  jump  into 
the  surf,  and  lead  his  men  to  the  attack  of  the  French  who  were 
drawn  up  to  oppose  their  landing.  The  defences  were  ver)-  strong-; 
and  it  was  nearly  the  end  of  July  before  Louisbourg  capitulated, 
with  nearly  six  thousand  prisoners  of  war.  Cape  Breton  once  more 
formed  a  part  of  our  dominions.  The  French  fleet  \n  the  harbour 
was  utterly  destroyed.  Throughout  England  there  was  universal 
exultation.  This  great  success  was  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the 
nation  was  beginning  to  reap  the  fruit  of  vigorous  councils.  This 
was  the  turning  point  in  Mr  Pitt's  administration.  There  came 
disasters.  This  boldest  of  war  ministers  had  a  vast  scheme  of 
operations,  each  portion  of  which  had  reference  to  .some  ultimate 
object.  He  was  already  looking  to  the  conquest  of  Quebec,  and 
projx)sed  to  general  Abercrombie  to  reduce  the  French  forts  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain.  An  attack  upon 
Ticonderago,  a  strong  fort,  was  repulsed  by  the  marquis  de  Mont- 
calm, .  n  experienced  French  general,  with  a  loss  to  the  British 
regiments  and  the  American  militia  of  two  thousand  killed  and 
wounded.  In  a  previous  skirmish,  lord  Howe,  who  appears  to  have 
been  "  what  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be,"  fell  at  ths  head 
of  his  regiment.  The  American  campaign  was  concluded  by  the 
surrender  to  the  British  of  fort  Duquesne,  the  original  cause  of  the 
war.     Its  name  was  changed  to  Pittsburg. 

In  this  year,  whilst  prince  Ferdinand  kept  the  French  in  check, 
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Frederick,  on  the  25th  of  August,  fought  the  great  battle  of  Zom- 
dorf,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  in  which  he  defeated  the  Rus- 
sians with  a  fearful  slaughter.  To  show  the  short  step  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  Walpole  writes  :— "  Well  !  the  king  of 
Prussia  is  found  again — where  do  you  think  ?  only  in  Poland,  up 
to  the  chin  in  Russians.  Was  ever  such  a  man  !  He  was  riding 
home  from  Olmutz  ;  they  ran  and  told  him  of  an  army  of  M  usco- 
vites.  as  you  would  of  a  covey  of  partridges  ;  he  galloped  thither 
an  I  shot  them."  *  The  smart  letter-writer  then  speaks  of  the  ex- 
treme popularity  in  England  of  the  great  Fritz  :  "  The  lowest  of 
the  people  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  him  ;  as  I  was  walking  by 
the  river  the  other  night,  a  bargeman  asked  me  for  something  to 
dnnk  the  king  of  Prussia's  health."  A  large  portion  of  the  English 
pubhc, — a  portion  somewhat  above  the  bargemen  on  the  Thames 
and  the  alehouse  keepers  who  set  up  the  head  of  "  the  Protestant 
hero"  as  their  sign — looked  witli  intense  interest  upon  the  man 
who  had  fought  six  pitched  battles  in  one  year,  and,  undepressed 
by  failure  as  he  was  calm  under  success,  was  still  fighting  for  his 
little  kingdom  against  a  host  of  enemies.  They  looked  witli  won- 
der upon  the  versatility  and  unconquerable  gaiety  of  this  most  ex- 
traordinary of  kings,  who  gave  Europe  a  poem  when  he  had  no 
materials  for  a  gazette.  His  poems,  translated  well  or  indifferently, 
unequal  as  their  originals,  found  their  way  into  popular  Miscel- 
lanies. When  he,  in  his  Ej)i..tle  to  Voltaire,  talked  of  **  the  insipid 
farce  of  tedious  state" — ^^'*  the  fickle  multitude's  caress" —  the 
thorny  pomp  of  scepter'd  care  " — critics  might  believe  that  there 
was  the  affectation  of  philosophy  in  all  this  ;  but  the  general  sym- 
pathy would  acknowledi^e  that  Frederick  did  not  claim  more  for 
himself  than  he  was  entitled  to,  when  he  said  that  he  must  be, — 

**  to  f  ;cf  ih  •  t:;mpe»t*s  rage, 
In  thought,  in  iif  .•.  i.kI  de.ith,  a  King.*'  t 

He  had  need  of  fortitude.  He  was  triumphant  over  the  Russians 
in  .August.  In  October  he  was  surprised  by  the  Austrians  in  his 
camp,  in  a  combined  operation  of  general  Daun  and  general  Lau- 
dohn.  As  the  church  clock  of  Hochkirchen  struck  five,  on  a  cold 
and  foggy  morning  of  October,  Frederick  was  awakened  with  the 
news  that  his  batteries  were  stormed  ;  and  that  a  hostile  army  was 
in  the  centre  of  his  camp.  His  presence  of  mind  saved  his  troops 
from  complete  destruction  ;  but  after  fighting  five  hours  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  tents,  his  bajSfgage,  and  his  artillery.  He 
halted  about  half  a  league  from  the  field  of  battle  ;  but  he  had 

•  I.ettcr  to  Mann,  Sept.  9.  ^  t 
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brought  o£E  his  men  in  such  good  order  that  the  Austrians  did  not 
dare  again  to  attack  him.  The  great  loss  on  that  day  was  marshal 
Keith. 

The  Parliament  met  on  the  23rd  of  November.  "  It  is  all  har- 
mony," says  Walpole.  '^and  thinks  of  nothing  but  giving  away 
twelve  more  millions.'*  The  lavishness  of  Pitt  has  been  objected 
against  him  :  hut  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  can  be  no 
greater  waste  than  results  from  the  false  economy  of  what  Wel- 
lington called  '•  a  little  war."  The  official  mode  of  looking  at  a 
war-expenditure  is  thus  described,  with  reference  to  the  period 
when  Pitt  entered  upon  his  ministerial  career.  **  The  heavy  debt 
of  the  nation  served  as  an  excuse  to  those  who  understood  nothing 
but  little  temporary  expedients  to  preach  up  our  impossibility  of 
making  an  effectual  stand.  They  were  willing  to  trust  that  France 
would  be  so  good  as  to  ruin  us  by  inches."  ♦  But  Pitt  took  other 
means  to  rescue  the  nation  from  its  ignoble  lethargy  and  its  slow 
decay,  than  the  common  lavishness  even  of  weak  ministers.  He 
infused  his  own  energetic  spirit  into  every  one  whom  he  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  his  plans.  In  choosing  men  for  military 
command,  he  passed  over  the  ancient  formalists  "who  had  grown 
old  on  a  very  small  portion  of  experience."  He  wanted  men  who 
would  not  shrink  from  difficulties.  On  the  22nd  of  September, 
1758,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  minister  by  the  youthful  gen- 
eral who  hid  tirst  leapt  into  the  surf  at  Louisbourg.  Wolfe  had 
returned  homo  in  ill  health.  He  was  then  in  his  thirt}-third  year. 
He  informed  Mr.  Pitt  that  he  had  no  objection  to  serve  in  Amer- 
ica, and  particularly  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  if  any  operations 
were  to  be  carried  on  there.  He  asked  only  a  little  time  to  re- 
cover the  injury  done  to  his  constitution,  that  he  might  be  **  the 
better  able  to  go  through  the  business  of  the  next  summer."  f 
Pitt  at  once  promoted  Wolfe  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  projected  expedition  »o  Quebec. 
Lord  Mahon  has  related,  upon  private  authority,  a  most  interest- 
ing anecdote  of  circumstances  attending  the  last  interview  between 
the  minister  and  the  young  soldier  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  so 
heavy  a  responsibility.  Pitt  invited  Wolfe  to  dinner,  lord  Temple 
l)ein<^  the  only  other  guest.  **  As  the  evening  advanced,  Wolfe- 
heated,  perhaps,  by  his  own  aspiring  thoughts,  and  the  unwonted 
society  of  statesmen — broke  forth  into  a  stram  of  gasconade  and 
bravado.  He  drew  his  sword,  he  rapped  the  table  with  it,  he  flour- 
ished it  round  the  room,  he  talked  of  the  mierhty  things  which  that 

*  .^;.\'P  \''~"  Memoirs  .f  c;eorgc  1 1 .."  ^^^,^,M'l)^\^\DO<2 1^ 
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sword  was  to  achieve.  The  two  ministers  sat  aghast  at  an  exhibi- 
tion so  unusual  from  any  man  of  real  sense  and  real  spirit."  • 
Was  there  not  some  other  exciting  cause  than  Wolfe's  own  aspiring 
thoughts  ? — some  inspiration  beyond  the  ordinary  sober  talk  in  the 
society  of  statesmen,  ?  It  is  well  known  that  Pitt  would  harangue 
in  other  places  than  in  parliament.  He  harangued  George  II. 
He  harangued  every  one  to  whom  he  gave  important  instructions. 
It  has  been  said  that  no  officer  went  into  his  presence  to  receive 
his  commands  without  coming  out  a  bolder  man.  According  to  a 
joke  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  he  so  frightened  Bussy,  the  French 
envoy,  by  his  declamation,  that  the  terrified  negotiator  jumped  out 
of  the  window.  The  bravado  of  Wolfe  might  be  the  almost  un- 
conscious tribute  of  an  impulsive  nature  to  the  warlike  eloquence 
of  Pitt. 

The  year  1759  ^s  one  of  the  most  memorable  years  in  the  annals 
of  Britain.  On  the  colours  of  our  12th,  20th,  23rd,  25th,  37th,  and 
51st  regiments  are  inscribed  the  name  of  *'  Minden."  At  the  great 
battle  of  Minden,  on  the  ist  of  August,  prince  Ferdinand  defeated 
the  French  generals  the  duke  de  Broglie,  and  the  mareschal  de 
Contades,  who  commanded  a  force  very  superior  to  that  of  the 
Hanoverians  and  English.  In  the  preceding  April,  Ferdinand  had 
been  compelled  to  retreat  before  these  generals,  after  having  been 
defeated  at  Bergen,  The  electorate  of  Hanover  seemed  again 
ready  to  be  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  the  French,  when  another  like 
the  duke  de  Richelieu  might  build  a  palace  out  of  its  spoils.  But 
the  skilful  tactics  of  Ferdinand  stood  between  the  French  and 
their  expected  conquest.  Cassel,  Munster,  and  Minden  were  in 
their  p>ossession.  A  small  detachment  of  the  Hanoverians  and 
English  appeared  before  Minden,  exposed,  as  it  appeared  to  the 
French  officers,  to  inevitable  destruction.  De  Broglie  marched  out 
from  his  strong  position  to  surround  them  ;  when  the  whole  allied 
army  was  seen,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  De  Contades  then 
joined  him ;  and  the  two,  with  their  cavalry,  made  repeated  attacks 
upon  the  solid  English  and  Hanoverian  infantry.  Again  and  again 
they  were  driven  back ;  and  at  length  the  French  generals  com- 
manded a  retreat.  The  cavalry,  under  lord  George  Sackville,  had 
not  been  engaged.  Ferdinand  sent  him  orders  to  charge  the 
French  before  they  could  rally.  Sackville  would  not  understand 
the  messages  brought  to  him  by  three  aides-de-camp,  two  of  whom 
were  English.  The  opportunity  was  lost  fnr  the  entire  rout  of  the 
enemy ;  although  the  victory  was  complete,  as  far  as  »^  went.  Tl.at 
evening,  the  Englishman  whom  his  countrymen  were  to  brand  an  a 
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coward,  appeared  at  Ferdinand's  table.  Surprise  was  expressed 
at  the  marvellous  audacity.  In  the  General  Orders  issued  the 
next  morning,  in  which  the  troops  and  some  distinguished  officers 
received  the  thanks  of  their  commander,  the  name  of  Sackville  was 
not  mentioned ;  and  the  marquis  of  Granby,  the  second  in  com- 
mand, was  referred  to  as  one  who,  if  he  had  been  at  the  head  of 
the  cavalry,  would  have  made  the  decision  of  that  day  more  com- 
plete and  brilliant.  Lord  George  begged  to  return  home  and  to 
resign  his  command.  He  came  to  England  ;  was  deprived  of  all 
his  offices ;  and  being  tried  by  court-martial  in  the  following  year, 
was  found  guilty  of  disobeying  prince  Ferdinand's  orders,  and  was 
declared  unfit  to  serve  in  any  military  capacity.  The  haughty  and 
a'nbitiou>  man,  in  despite  of  public  contempt,  made  his  way  to  civil 
employment  in  the  next  reign.  But  in  spite  of  Sackville,  Minden 
was  a  British  triumph.  Other  triumphs  succeeded.  The  French 
were  preparing  for  our  invasion.  Pitt  sent  adr.iral  Rodney  to 
destroy  their  gunboats  in  the  port  of  Havre,  which  service  was 
effectually  accomplished.  Brest  was  blockaded.  Admiral  Bos- 
ciwen  on  the  17th  of  August  defeated  a  French  fleet  in  the  bay  of 
Lagos  on  its  way  from  Toulon  to  assist  in  the  operations  in  the 
Channel.  Guadaloupe  had  ca])itulated  to  an  English  armament  in 
May  that  was  employed  in  attacks  upon  the  French  West  India 
Islands. 

The  French  colony  of  Canada,  in  1759.  contained  forty  thousand 
.souls.  Lower  Canada,  or  Canada  East,  was  occupied  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  French  settlers,  who  had  been  established  there 
since  1608,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Quebec.  The 
Red  Indians  ranging  over  the  vast  surface  of  unoccupietl  country 
were,  for  the  most  part,  in  friendship  with  the  French,  and  assisted 
them,  as  we  have  seen,  in  their  inroads  upon  the  British  North 
American  colonists.  Two  millions  of  civilized  men,  whether  of 
French  or  of  British  descent,  incorporated  into  a  great  people,  now 
jnha])it  that  fine  country  of  Canada;  and,  through  the  sure  effect 
of  the  wise  measures  of  the  imperial  government,  however  tardy, 
are  amongst  the  most  attached  of  British  colonists,  sending  their 
surplus  population  to  add  to  the  home  defence  of  the  State  which 
they  honour.  The  marquis  de  Montcalm,  in  1759,  commanded 
the  French  troops  in  Canada — a  brave  and  honourable  man,  un- 
tainted with  the  profligacy  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  The  plans 
of  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  campaign  in  America  were  of  a  wide  but  com- 
prehensive character.  There  were  three  armaments.  Two  of 
these  had  a  field  of  operations  calculated  to  attain  partial  advantages 
in  themselves,  but  intended  to  combine  in  one  great  undertaking,  la 
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the  middle  o£  July,  a'body  of  the  American  militia,  and  of  Indians 
in  amity  with  them,  commenced  the  siege  of  Niagara,  a  strong  fort 
on  that  river,  near  the  Falls.  Six  hundred  men  defended  the 
place.  A  large  force,  chiefly  of  Indians,  approached  to  the  relief 
of  the  garrison ;  and  during  the  battle  which  ensued,  the  Indian 
war-whoop  was  heard  above  the  cataract's  roar, — a  singular  con- 
trast to  many  European  battles  in  which  the  thunder-clap  has 
mingled  with  the  boom  of  the  gun.  The  garrison  capitulated  ;  and 
the  fall  of  Niagara  was  numbered  amongst  the  triumphs  of  th  \t 
year.  General  Amherst  had  succeeded  to  the  command  held  by 
general  Abercrombie,  who  had  failed,  not  without  incurring  I)lame, 
in  his  attack  upon  the  fortress  of  Ticonderoga  in  175S.  In  July, 
Amherst  reduced  this  stronghold,  the  French  retreating  to  another 
fort  on  Lake  Champlain,  called  Crown  Point.  This  place  was 
also  secured.  But  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  the  French  had 
taken  up  a  strong  position.  The  English  general  had  to  build 
boats  before  he  could  attempt  to  dislodge  them.  He  had  been 
instructed,  after  securing  the  navigation  on  Lake  Champlain,  to 
march  along  the  river  Richelieu,  and  combine  his  operations  with 
those  of  Wolfe  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Amherst  embarked  on  Lake 
Champlain.  He  was  driven  back  by  storms :  and  then  came  the 
winter.  Wolfe,  with  eight  thousand  men,  had  sailed  in  a  fleet 
commanded  by  admiral  Saunders :  and  by  the  aid  of  some  charts 
of  the  river  which  had  been  taken  on  board  a  French  vessel,  the 
diflicult  passage  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  accomplished.  On  the 
27th  of  July,  the  small  British  army  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans, 
opposite  Quebec,  where  they  found  abundance  to  recruit  tliem 
after  their  long  voyage. 

The  highest  hopes  of  the  English  people  attended  the  pro- 
gress of  these  operations  in  North  America.  The  force  sent  out 
was  large.  There  was  confidence  in  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the 
commanders.  On  the  14th  of  October  there  arrived  in  London  a 
letter  addressed  by  Wolfe  to  the  earl  of  Holderness,  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  which  appeared  to  annihilate  every  hope  ;  as 
did  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Pitt.  On  the  i6th  WaliK)le  writes: 
**Twp  days  ago  came  letters  from  Wolfe,  despairing,  as  much 
as  heroes  can  despair."  The  letter  to  Holderness,  dated  on  the 
9th  of  September,  "  On  board  the  Sutherland,  at  anchor  off  Cape 
Rouge,"  is  singularly  interesting;  written  with  great  care,  and 
with  the  solemnity  of  a  brave  man  who  feels  that  he  is  likely  to 
fail  in  doing  the  State  service.  Quebec,  he  says,  he  could  have 
taken,  if  Montcalm  had  shut  himself  up  in  the  town ;  *'  but  he  has 
a  numccous  body  of  armed  men,  and  the  stron^lJt^  cBunti^,  per- 
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haps,  in  the  world  to  rest  the  defence  of  the  town  and  colony 
upon."  He  had  attacked  their  entrenchments  on  the  31st  of 
July ;  but  accidents  prevented  the  success  of  the  attempt ;  and  the 
post  had  been  so  strengthened  that  another  attempt  would  he  too 
hazardous.  The  English  fleet  blocks  up  the  river,  but  can  give  no 
assistance  in  an  attack  upon  the  Canadian  army.  The  heat  of 
the  weather,  and  great  fatigue,  had  thrown  him  into  a  fever,  and 
he  had  begged  the  generals  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done. 
They  recommended  that  a  considerable  corps  should  be  conveyed 
into  the  upper  river,  to  draw  the  enemy  from  their  inaccessible 
situation,  and  bring  them  to  an  action.  "  I  agreed,"  he  says,  "to 
the  proposal ;  and  we  are  now  here  with  about  three  thousand  six 
hundred  men,  waiting  an  opportimity  to  attack  them,  when  and 
wherever  they  can  best  be  got  at."  The  fleet  of  transports  had 
carried  the  army,  reduced  to  this  small  number,  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence, several  miles  above  Quebec,  where  they  disembarked.  '*  So 
far  recovered  as  to  do  business,"  he  waited  "an  opportunity  to 
attack."  Genius  makes  its  own  opportunities.  The  Heights  of 
Abraham  form  a  continuation  of  the  steep  ridge  of  rocks  on  which 
Quebec  is  built — an  almost  natural  barrier  against  any  assaults 
from  troops  landing  near  the  city.  It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  I3t]i  of  September  when  the  little  band  were  crowded 
^nto  boats,  to  float  down  the  broad  river  with  the  flowing  tide.  In 
darkness  and  in  silence  they  embarked.  Wolfe,  who  had  the 
poetical  element  in  his  composition,  repeated  in  a  low  voice  to  his 
brother  officers  as  they  sat  in  the  boat  the  famous  poem  which  he 
had  retained  in  his  memory — Gray's  "  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard." *  They  reached  a  little  inlet  about  two  miles  above  Que- 
bec, now  called  "  Wolfe's  Cove."  They  landed  at  the  foot  of  a 
':liff.  with  one  narrow  path  which  led  up  to  a  wide  table-land.  The 
rcn  struggled  up  with  the  aid  of  bou^^hs  and  stumps  of  trees,  or 
:linging  to  projections  in  the  rock.  Foremost  amongst  those  who 
scaled  the  cliff  was  one  of  the  new  Highland  regiments.  A  French 
picquet  fired  and  fled.  The  height  was  gained.  The  troops 
formed  in  line ;  and  anxiously  waited  for  another  detachment 
which  the  boats  had  gone  back  to  bring.  When  the  day  brqke  a 
compact  army  stood,  as  if  brought  thither  by  magic,  on  the  high- 
ground  at  the  back  of  Quebec.  Montcalm  would  not  believe  the 
intelligence.     Ife  saw  with  his  own  eyes;  and  then  led  his  troops 

*  Strange  as  ihis  may  seem  in  such  a  moment  of  anxiety,  it  was  the  rcHtf  fn»ra  the 
weight  of  an  overwhelming  thought ;  such  as  Shakspere  has  exhibited  when  he  makes 
Cinna  and  Casca  disctiss  where  the  coming  day  was  to  break,  in  the  intern]  that  prt" 
ceded  tha  resolve  that  C»sar  should  di«. 
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forth  from  their  entrenchments.     "  If  I  must  fight,  I  will  crush 
them,"  he  said  ;  and  prepared  for  battle. 

Wolfe  had  disposed  his  little  force  with  admirable  judgment. 
Montcalm  was  advancing  with  French  and  Canadian  regiments  in- 
termingled, whilst  his  Indian  allies  were  detached  to  outflank  the 
British  on  their  left  This  left  wing  was  commanded  by  brigadier- 
general  Townshend,  whilst  Wolfe  was  with  the  right  wing,  where 
the  hottest  work  was  expected.  He  had  ordered  his  men  not  to 
fire  till  the  enemy  came  within  forty  yards.  iCfontcalm's  troops 
had  fired  as  they  advanced,  and  Wolfe  had  received  a  shot  in  his 
wrist.  He  boimd  the  wound  with  his  handkerchief.  The  volley 
of  the  British  stopped  the  advance.  Wolfe  headed  his  grenadiers 
to  the  charge,  when  another  shot  struck  him  in  a  vital  part.  Still 
he  issued  his  orders  and  pressed  on.  A  third  ball  hit  him  in  the 
breast.  He  fell,  and  was  carried  to  the  rear.  His  eyes  were 
growing  dim  as  he  looked  upon  the  battle.  He  sank  on  the 
ground,  when  an  officer  near  him  exclaimed  "  They  run."  The 
dying  man  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  asked  **  Who  run  ?  '* 
"  The  enemy,  the  enemy."  "  I  am  satisfied,"  said  Wolfe.  The 
second  in  command,  general  Monk  ton,  had  also  fallen.  General 
Townshend  completed  the  victory.  The  brave  Montcalm  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  being  carried  into  the  city  died  the  next 
day.  Quebec  capitulated  on  the  i8th  of  September.*  The  hearts 
of  the  people  were  probably  never  more  stirred  than  by  Wolfe's 
gloomy  dispatch  of  the  9th  of  September,  followed  by  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  capture  of  Quebec,  and  of  the  death  of  Wolfe,  which 
arrived  three  days  later.  "They  despaired,  they  triumphed,  and 
they  wept."  f  The  popular  admiration  of  Wolfe  was  not  a  pass- 
ing sentiment.  A  quarter  of  a  century  atterwards,  when  Cowper 
published  his  **  Task,  "  it  was 

**  praise  enough 
To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man, 
That  Chatham's  language  was  his  mother  tongue, 
And  Wolfe's  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own. 

Parliament  was  opened  by  commission  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber. Peace  was  talked  of ;  but  it  was  urged  that  such  supplies 
should  be  given,  as  would  enable  his  majesty  "to  susta  n  and  press, 
with  effect,  all  our  extensive  operations  against  the  enemy."  In 
t!ie  course  of  the  Session  fifteen  millions  and  a  half  was  voted  for 
Supplies— an  enormous  sum  by  comparison  with  the  estimates  ol 
previous  years  of  war.     Pitt  on  the  20th  moved  that  a  public  mon- 

*  An  obelisk  erected  in  the  gardens  attached  to  the  Government  House  bears  on  on« 
»ide  the  name  of  "  Wolfe,**  nn  the  other  that  of  **  Montcalm.'*  ,      .  ^.  ^, . , . , 

t  Walpole-"  Memoirs.**  vol.  iii-  p.  aig.  ^'^'^'^^^  by  ^OUglL 
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ument  should  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  general  Wolfe.  He 
moved  also  the  thanks  of  the  House  to  the  generals  and  admirals, 
**  whose  merit,"  he  said,  *'had  equalled  those  who  have  beaten 
Armadas — *  May  I  anticipate  ?  '  cried  he,  *  those  who  will  beat 
Armadas.' "  *  At  the  hour  at  which  Pitt  used  this  remarkable  ex- 
pression, a  naval  battle  was  being  fought,  which  made  his  antici- 
pation look  like  some  mysterious  sympathy  which  outran  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  intelligence — the  "  shadows  before  "  which  a  san- 
guine mind  sees'in  **  coming  events."  Admiral  Hawke  was  driven 
by  the  equinoctial  gales  from  his  blockade  of  Brest.  Conflans,  the 
French  admiral,  came  out  with  twenty-one  ships  of  the  line  and 
four  frigates.  Admiral  Duff  was  off  Quiberon  Bay  with  his  squad- 
ron ;  and  Conflans  hoi>ed  to  attack  him  before  Hawke  could  come 
to  the  rescue.  But  Hawke  did  return ;  and  then  Conflans  hurried 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Vilaine — fancying  himself  secure  amidst  the 
rocks  and  shoals  on  that  shore  to  which  the  Britons  sailed  to  the 
aid  of  the  Veneti.  The  danger  of  a  sea-fight  in  such  a  perilous 
navigation  had  no  terrors  for  Hawke.  The  pilot  pointed  out  the 
danger.  **  Lay  me  alongside  the  French  admiral,"  was  Hawke's 
reply  to  the  pilot's  remonstrance.  *'  You  have  done  your  duty, 
but  now  obey  my  orders."  The  fight  went  on  till  night  whilst  a 
tempest  was  raging.  Signal  guns  of  vessels  in  distress  were  heard 
on  every  side.  When  the  morning  came,  two  British  ships  were 
found  to  be  stranded,  but  their  crews  were  saved.  Four  of  the 
French  fleet  had  been  sunk,  among  which  was  the  admiral's  ship. 
Two  had  struck.  The  rest  had  fled  up  the  Vilaine.  This  final 
victory  put  an  end  to  all  those  apprehensions  of  a  descent  upon 
England,  which  prevailed  before  Pitt  had  infused  his  spirit  into 
commanders  by  land  and  sea.  The  French  admiral,  Thurot,  was  to 
have  co-operated  with  Conflans  in  an  attempt  at  invasion.  He 
landed  in  the  north  of  Ireland ;  attacked  Carrickfergus,  which  was 
bravely  defended  by  seventy-two  men  :  and  then  went  again  to  sea, 
having  plundered  the  town,  and  carried  off  the  mayor  and  three 
other  inhabitants  as  his  prisoners. 

It  was  the  determination  to  believe  nothing  impossible  to  a 
strong  will,  and  to  think  no  loss  irretrievable,  which  sustained 
Frederick  of  Prussia  through  the  reverses  of  1759 — ^'^^  most  dis- 
astrous of  all  his  campaigns.  The  defeat  by  the  Russians  at 
Kunersdorf  would  have  annihilated  a  less  resolute  man.  But  he 
rallied  ;  and  he  fought  through  another  year  of  chequered  fortune, 
during  which  his  own  territories  suffered  the  extremities  of  misery, 
to  Y  in  the  two  victories  of  Legnitz  and  of  Torgau. 
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The  year  1760  was  not  a  year  of  excitement  to  the  English 
people.  The  war  went  on  ;  but  even  the  defence  of  the  conquests 
of  1759  required  no  great  exertions.  Quebec  was  besieged;  but 
the  besiegers  were  compelled  to  retire,  when  an  English  fleet 
appeared  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  There  was  little  domestic  agita- 
tion, except  a  ministerial  difference  with  the  court,  which  some- 
what detracts  from  the  dignity  of  Pitt,  in  his  exhibition  of  contempt 
ior  that  influence  which  prevented  his  brother-in-law,  earl  Temple, 
from  obtaining  the  Garter.  Parliament  had  little  more  to  do  than 
vote  supplies.  "Success,"  said  Pitt,  "had  produced  unanimity, 
not  unanimity  success."  A  sudden  event  came,  destined  in  a  short 
time  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs — to  involve  England 
once  again  in  political  contest  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  party  warfare — more  to  be  dreaded,  because  other 
leaders  appeared  than  those  of  Parliament,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  people  were  not  on  the  popular  side.  The  reign  of  George 
II.  came  suddenly  to  a  close  on  the  25th  of  October.  The  king 
had  risen  at  his  usual  hour  of  six ;  had  taken  his  cup  of  chocolate  ; 
and  had  been  left  alone  by  his  attendants.  A  noise  as  of  a  heavy 
fall  was  heard ;  then  a  groan.  The  old  man  lay  on  the  ground, 
and  never  spoke  more.  The  right  ventricle  of  his  heart  had  burst. 
Vol.  VI.— 4 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Accession  of  George  III. — His  education  and  character. — Lord  Bute.— The  king's  first 
speech. — Policy  of  the  new  reign.—  Independence  of  the  Judges.— The  new  Parlia- 
ment. — The  king's  marriage. — Coronation. — Negotiations  for  peace. — Warlike  opera- 
tions.— Affairs  of  the  Continent.  — Frederick  of  Prussia. — Negotiations  broken  off. — 
The  Family  Compact. — Resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt. — His  pension. — Debates  in  Parlia- 
ment— War  declared  against  Spain.— Conquest  of  the  Havannah,  and  other  successes. 
— Preliminaries  of  peace  signed. — The  Peace  of  Paris. — Conclusion  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War. — The  cost  of  the  war,  and  its  uses. 

It  is  related  that  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  October,  George, 
prince  of  Wales,  taking  an  early  ride  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kew,  where  he  was  residing,  a  messenger  came  to  Iiim,  bearing 
a  note  from  a  German  valet-de-chambre  who  was  about  the  per- 
son of  George  II.,  which  note  bore  a  private  mark,  as  previously 
agreed,  that  declared  the  king  was  dead.  The  prince,  suddenly  be- 
come George  III.,  showed  no  surprise  or  emotion;* dropped  no 
word  to  indicate  what  had  happened ;  but,  saying  his  horse  was 
lame,  turned  back  to  Kew ;  and,  dismounting,  thus  addressed  his 
groom : — *•  I  have  said  this  horse  is  lame  ;  I  forbid  you  to  say  to 
the  contrary."  This  is  Walpole's  relation,  and  this  his  comment: 
— "  The  first  moment  of  the  new  reign  afforded  a  symptom  of  the 
prince's  character ;  of  that  cool  dissimulation  in  which  he  had  been 
so  well  initiated  by  his  mother,  and  which  comprehended  almost 
the  whole  of  what  she  had  taught  him.*  We  place  this  gossip  of 
the  servants'  hall  at  the  commencement  of  our  narrative.  }t  is 
quoted  by  lord  John  Russell  as  a  trifling  incident  which  showed 
the  power  which  the  young  king  had  acquired  over  his  countenance 
and  manner.f  It  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Massey,  to  show  that 
Geors^e  III.  "was  not  always  scrupulous  on  the  point  of  veracity."t 
Our  readers  will  form  their  own  opinion  of  this  symptom  of  the 
royal  character.  Princes,  as  well  as  others  of  the  higher  orders  of 
society,  have  been  immemorially  trained  not  to  exhibit  emotion ; 
and  the  artifice  by  which  the  pupil  of  an  adroit  mother  desired  to 
conceal   his    irregular  knowledge  of  a  great  fact  may  be  paltry 

•  *'  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  King  George  III.     Now  first  published  from  the 
MSS.   Edited  by  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant,  Bart."    1845.    Vol.  i.  p.  6. 

t  **  Bedford  Correspondence."  /-^  i  ^ 
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enough,  but  yet-  not  a  manifestation  of  habitual  unveracity.  Lord 
Waldegrave,  who  had  unusual  opportunities  for  studying  the  char- 
acter of  the  prince,  assigns  to  him,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  qualities 
which  may  certainly  be  traced  in  his  maturer  life  :  "  His  parts, 
though  not  excellent,  will  be  found  very  tolerable,  if  ever  they  are 

properly  exercised He   is  strictly  honest,  but  wants  that 

frank  and  open  behaviour  which  makes  honesty  appear  amiable. 
.   ...  His  religion  is  free  from  hypocrisy,  but  is  not  of  the  most 

charitable  sort He  has  spirit,  but  not  of  tlie  active  kind ; 

and  does  not  want  resolution,  but  it  is  mixed  with  too  much  ob- 
stinacy ....  He  has  great  command  of  his  passions,  and  will 
seldom  do  wrong,  except  when  he  mistakes  wrong  for  right;  but  as 
often  as  this  shall  happen,  it  will  be  difficult  to  undeceive  him,  be- 
cause he  is  unusually  indolent,  and  has  strong  prejudices 

Whenever  he  is  displeased  his  anger  does  not  break  out  with  heat 
and  violence,  but  he  becomes  sullen  and  silent,  and  returns  to  his 
closet ;  not  to  compose  his  mind  by  study  or  contemplation,  but 
merely  to  indulge  the  melancholy  enjoyment  of  his  own  ill-humour. 
Even  when  the  fit  is  ended,  unfavourable  symptoms  very  frequently 
return,  which  indicate  that  on  certain  occasions  his  royal  high- 
ness has  too  correct  a  memorj-.  .  .  .  Though  I  have  mentioned 
his  good  and  bad  qualities,  without  flattery,  and  without  aggrava- 
tion, allowances  should  still  be  made,  on  account  of  his  youth,  and 
his  bad  education."  *  With  regard  to  the  education  of  the  prince 
his  mother  told  Doddington  that  it  "  had  given  her  much  pain.  His 
book-learning  she  was  no  judge  of,  though  she  supposed  it  small  or 
useless ;  but  she  hoped  he  might  have  been  instructed  in  the  gen- 
eral understandings  of  things."  Speaking  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  sub- 
governor,  the  princess-dowager  said,  **  she  once  desired  him  to 
inform  the  prince  about  the  constitution ;  but  he  declined  it,  to 
avoid  giving  jealousy  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich."  f  The  bishop 
had  the  title  of  Preceptor.  These  instructors,  according  to  lord 
W^aldegrave,  though  men  of  sense,  men  of  learning,  and  worthy 
good  men,  "  had  but  little  weight  and  influence.  The  mother  and 
the  nursery  always  prevailed."  The  partizans  of  lord  Bute.  Wal- 
pole  says,  **  affected  to  celebrate  the  care  he  had  taken  of  the  king's 
education  ....  His  majesty  had  learned  nothing  but  what  a  man 
who  knew  nothing  could  teach  him."  J  It  has  been,  we  think, 
hastily  assumed,  that  this  king,  in  his  maturer  Hfe,  added  nothing 
to  his  scanty  stores  of  knowledge. 

Burke  has  described,  in  emphatic  words,  the  state  of  the  coun* 

•  "  Memoirs,"  p.  8.  t  "  Diary,"  August  17,  755. 
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try  at  the  period  of  the  death  of  George  II.  '"He  carried  the 
glory,  the  power,  the  commerce  of  England  to  a  height  unknown 
even  to  this  renowned  nation  in  the  times  of  its  greatest  prosperity ; 
and  he  left  his  succession  resting  on  the  true  and  only  true  founda- 
tions of  all  national  and  all  regal  greatness ;  affection  at  home, 
reputation  abroad,  trust  in  allies,  terror  in  rival  nations."  *  These 
triumphs  of  the  last  four  years  of  George  II. 's  reign  are  thus  point- 
ed out,  to  contrast  with  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  ten 
years  after  the  accession  of  George  III.  Junius,  in  the  first  of  his 
celebrated  Letters,  holding  that  "to  be  acquainted  with  the  merit 
of  a  ministry  we  need  only  observe  the  condition  of  the  people," 
proceeds  to  say  that,  if  **  we  see  an  universal  spirit  of  distrust  and 
dissatisfaction,  a  rapid  decay  of  trade,  dissensions  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  a  total  loss  of  respect  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers, 
we  may  pronounce,  without  hesitation,  that  the  government  of  the 
country  is  weak  distracted,  and  corrupt."  f  Making  every  abate- 
ment for  the  party  griefs  of  Burke,  and  the  virulent  hostility  of  Junius, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  during  the  first  decade  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.  the  times  were  " out  of  joint ;  "  that  a  great  change  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Crown  to  the  Aristocracy  had  been  effected ;  that  a 
change  of  equal  importance  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Sov- 
ereign, as  distinguished  from  the  power  of  a  Ministry,  had  also  been 
partially  accomplished ;  and  that  the  popular  element  in  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  greatly  diluted  by  the  preponderance  of  the 
courtly  element.  Without  entering  minutely  into  the  vast  details 
which  time  has  accumulated  for  the  history  of  this  period,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  present  an  impartial  view  of  the  events  which  indicate 
the  policy  systematically  acted  upon  from  the  day  of  George  III.*s 
accession — not  passionately  or  inconsistently,  but  with  a  calm  de- 
termination which  showed  that  if  Mr.  Stone  had  neglected  to  teach 
the  prince  of  Wales  something  about  the  Constitution,  lord  Bute 
had  laboured  to  supply  the  deficiency.  That  policy,  as  set  forth 
by  Doddington,  was  "  to  recover  monarchy  from  the  inveterate 
usurpation  of  oligarchy  ;  **  and,  further,  to  get  rid  of  the  necessary 
result  of  that  domination,  which  was  expressed  in  the  lamenta- 
tion of  George  II.  to  his  Chancellor,  "Ministers  ^re  the  king  in 
this  country."  These  conceptions  could  not  be  realised  without 
difficulty  and  danger.  Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  was  in  that 
partial  success  which  made  the  House  of  Commons  more  odious  to 
the  people  in  its  subserviency  to  the  Crown,  than.was  the  Crown 
itself  at  any  past  period  of  its  conflicts  with  the  House  of  Commons. 

*  "  Thoughts  on  the  cause  of  the  present  discontents."  177a 
t  January  21,1769. 
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In  these  early  struggles  of  his  reign,  the  character  of  the  young 
prince,  as  indicated  by  lord  Waldegrave,  comes  out  with  tolerable 
clearness  : — an  intellect  not  deficient,  but  not  highly  cultivated — 
honesty  without  frankness — resolution,  approaching  to  obstinacy 
— indolence,  soon  overcome  by  a  strong  will— violent  prejudices, 
liable  to  mistake  wrong  for  right — sullen  anger — enduring  ani- 
mosity. But  we  must  not  on  the  other  hand  forget  that  the  party 
hostility,  and  even  national  dissatisfaction,  which  George  III.  pro- 
voked in  many  circumstances  of  his  long  reign,  did  not  alienate  from 
him  the  personal  loyalty  and  even  love  of  his  people.  They  re- 
spected the  example  of  his  private  life — his  strong  domestic  affec- 
tions ;  his  simple  tastes  and  unostentatious  habits ;  his  manly 
piety,  of  which  no  one  doubted  that  it  was  "  free  from  hypocrisy." 
We  respect  these  qualities  now;  and  knowiiv^  how  much  good  was 
efifected  by  the  influence  of  his  example,  we  may  speak  of  his  polit- 
ical errors  with  compassion  rather  than  with  vtrulence.  Those 
errors,  as  far  as  the  king's  personal  character  was  concerned,  were 
more  the  subject  of  animadversion  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  his 
reign,  than  in  the  subsequent  period  in  which  he  exercised  the 
reiral  authority.  That  he  might  possess  the  power  as  he  advanced 
in  life  of  correcting  some  of  the  original  defects  of  his  character, 
was  anticipated  by  lord  Waldegrave,  in  a  passage  which  is  omitted 
in  the  printed  edition  of  the  "  Memoirs,"  and  which  neutralises  in 
some  degree  the  generally  unfavourable  opinion  which  the  gov- 
ernor had  formed  of  the  pupil.  "  When  the  prince  shall  succeed 
his  grandfather,  there  may  possibly  be  changes  of  greater  conse- 
quence." Lord  Waldegrave  refers  to  the  confidence  in  lord  Bute 
which  had  succeeded  the  authority  of  the  nursery.  "He  will  soon 
bje  .sensible  that  a  prince  who  suffers  himself  to  be  led,  is  not  to  be 
allowed  the  choice  of  a  conductor.  His  pride  will  then  give  battle 
to  his  indolence ;  and  having  made  this  first  effort,  a  moderate 
share  of  obstinacy  will  make  him  persevere."  The  pride  and  res- 
olution of  George  111.  subdued  his  indolence  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. Never  did  any  ruler  work  harder,  certainly  too  hard,  in  the 
endeavour  to  understand  and  influence  public  affairs.  He  did  his 
best  within  the  limits  of  his  ability.  Lord  Waldegrave  adds,  "  His 
honesty  will  incline  to  do  what  is  right ;  and  the  means  cannot  be 
\v  mtmcr,  where  a  good  disposition  of  mind  is  joined  with  a  tolerable 
c  i'):icity  ;  for  a  superior  genius  does  not  seem  to  be  2isine  qud  non 
in  the  composition  of  a  good  king."  * 

The  king  for  some  time  did  "  suffer  himself  to  be  led,"  and  was 
not  "  allowed  the  choice  of  a  conductor."    The  earl  of  Bute  pre- 

•  First  given  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  vol.  «Dnriteep^^KjOUgl(^ 
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pared  his  Majesty's  first  Address  to  the  Privy  Council.  The  earl 
of  Bute,  the  Groom  of  the  Stole,  was  not  only  named  by  the  king 
as  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  also  of  the  Cabinet*  To 
Mr.  Pitt  this  nomination  must  have  been  especially  offensive  ;  for 
in  the  king's  speech  to  the  Council  he  alluded  to  "  a  bloody  and  ex- 
pensive war."  The  great  minister,  who  had  conducted  that  war 
to  an  issue  which  redeemed  even  its  cost  of  blood  and  treasure, 
by  raising  England  out  of  her  abject  prostration  to  a  height  which 
was  her  safety  as  well  as  her  glory,  was  indignant  at  this  tone ;  and 
insisted  that  the  passage  should  go  forth  to  the  world  as  *'  an  ex- 
pensive but  just  and  necessary  war."  But  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
and  Mr.  Pitt  continued  their  alliance  as  ministers  under  the  new- 
sovereign.  They  were  not  verj'  cordial.  The  influence  of  Bute 
was  recognized  in  the  smothered  cry  of  "  No  Scotch  favourite  ; " 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  final  preponderance  of  the  rivals  for 
power  was  expressed  in  the  joking  question,  whether  the  king  would 
burn  in  his  chamber,  Scotch-coal,  Newcastle-coal,  or  Pit-coal. 

On  the  i8th  of  November,  the  king  opened  the  parliament.  Lord 
Hardwicke  prepared  the  Speech,  of  which  he  sent  the  draught  to 
Mr.  Pitt.  When  it  was  to  be  settled  in  the  Cabinet,  the  words 
were  inserted  in  the  king's  own  writing  which  were  long  treasured 
up  in  loyal  memories  :  "  Born  and  educated  in  this  country,  I  glory 
in  the  name  of  Briton  ;  and  the  peculiar  happiness  of  my  life  will 
ever  consist  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  a  people  whose  loyalty 
and  warm  affection  to  me  I  consider  as  the  greatest  and  most  per- 
manent  security  of  my  throne."  The  House  of  Commons  voted  a 
Civil  List  of  800,000/.,  upon  the  king  surrendering  the  hereditary 
revenue.  The  annual  subsidy  to  the  king  of  Prussia  was  renewed. 
Supplies  were  given  to  the  extent  of  twenty  millions.  The  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  king  was  greeted  by  his  subjects  was  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  coldness  that  had  attended  the  appear- 
ance in  public  of  George  IL  At  the  play,  the  whole  audience 
sang  **  God  save  the  king  "  in  chorus.  The  few  remaining  Jaco- 
bites gave  up  their  hatred  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  flocked  to 
St.  James's. 

How  short  a  time  this  happy  calm  was  to  last  may  be  inferred 
from  the  revelations  in  Bubb  Doddington's  Diary.  This  ancient 
intriguer  was  now  intriguing  with  Bute  against  the  king's  minis- 
ters. On  the  2oth  of  November  they  had  "much  serious  and  con- 
fidential talk."     On  the  29th  Doddington  pressed  Bute  to  take  the 

*  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant  has  pointed  out  that  this  nomination  to  the  Cabinet,  and  not 
that  to  the  Pnvy  Council,  was  the  subject  ol  animadvenion  at  the  time.— Note  to  Wak 
pole's  "Geoi«eIII.»»  ^     ,,,,ou- 
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Secretary's  office,  and  get  rid  of  lord  Holdemess.  On  the  20th  of 
December,  "  we  had  much  talk  about  setting  up  a  paper/'  Their 
great  object  appears  to  be"  embodied  in  the  following  passage  re- 
garding the  ministry,  which  has  especial  reference  to  Pitt:  "I 
think,"  %yrites  Doddington,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1761,  "  they  will 
continue  the  war  as  long  as  they  can ;  and  keep  in,  when  it  is  over, 
as  long  as  they  can ;  and  that  will  be  as  long  as  they  please,  if 
they  are  suffered  to  make  peace,  which  will  soon  be  so  neces- 
sary to  all  orders  and  conditions  of  men,  that  all  will  be  glad  of 
it,  be  it  what  it  will,  especially  if  it  comes  from  those  who  have 
all  the  offices  and  the  powers  of  office.  All  which  can  never 
end  well  for  the  king  and  lord  Bute."  How  it  would  end  for  the 
nation  was  not  a  matter  to  be  considered.  Amongst  the  weap- 
ons which  this  pair  devised  to  damage  Pitt  in  popular  estimation, 
they  "agreed  upon  getting  runners,"  hawkers  of  pamphlets  and 
bills.  Their  desire  also  to  return  to  one  of  the  practices  of  the 
good  old  times  is  thus  indicated :  "  We  wished  to  have  some 
coffee-house  spies,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  contrive  it."  *  The 
habit  in  which  Bute  already  indulged  of  using  the  name  of  the  king 
as  an  authoritative  recommendation  of  any  political  action — even 
of  the  nomination  of  a  member  for  a  borough  under  government 
influence — must  have  excited  strong  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
majesty's  constitutional  training.  Bute  informed  Doddington,  on 
the  2nd  February,  "  that  he  had  told  Anson  that  room  must  be 
made  for  lord  Parker ;  who  replied,  that  all  was  engaged ;  and 
that  he  (Bute)  said,  *What,  my  lord!  the  king's  Admiralty  bor- 
oughs full,  and  the  king  not  acquainted  with  it ' — that  Anson  seem- 
ed quite  disconcerted,  and  knew  not  what  to  say."  Within  a  week 
after  the  accession,  Walpole  wrote,  **  The  favourite  took  it  up  in 
high  style.'*  Three  months  later,  the  favourite  could  even  venture 
to  proclaim  the  policy  of  the  new  reign,  in  an  insolent  message  to 
Pitt  "  Mr.  Beckford,  dro{^ping  in  conversation  that  he  wished  to 
see  the  king  his  own  minister,  he  (lord  Bute)  replied,  that  his  great 
friend  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  desire  to  see  the  king  his  own  minister, 
and  he  might  tell  him  so,  if  he  pleased,  for  that  it  was  very  indiffer- 
ent to  him  (Bute)  if  every  word  he  said  was  carried  to  Mr.  Pitt."  f 
One  of  the  consequences  of  Mr.  Beckford 'a  wish  was  manifest 
when,  in  1770,  he,  being  lord-mayor,  harangued  the  king  on  the 
throne  in  words  which  assumed  that,  although  the  constitutional 
principle  holds  that  the  sovereign  can  do  no  wrong,  no  ministerial 
responsibility  was  recognized  to  shield  that  sovereign  from  the 
reproof  of  a  subject.    The  lord-mayor  had  a  constitutional  right, 

•  •*  Diary,"  January,  9,  1764. 
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which  he  had  exercised,  to  present  the  Address  of  the  City  to  the 
Sovereign.  To  that  Address  the  king  had  read  a  reply,  which  re- 
ply was  the  act  of  his  ministers.  When  Beckf9rd  added  his  per- 
sonal remarks  upon  what  the  king  had  replied,  he  forgot  that  the 
king  could  not  answer  him,  according  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  Constitution. 

When  the  king  went  to  Parliament  on  the  3rd  of  March,  to 
recommend  an  alteration  in  the  tenure  of  office  by  the"  judges,  he 
did  not  assume  that  the  measure  then  proposed  was  more  than 
supplementary  to  a  far  greater  measureof  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. His  majesty  said  :  "In  consequence  of  the  Act  passed  in 
the  reign  of  my  late  glorious  predecessor  king  William  III.,  for 
settling  the  succession  to  the  crown  in  my  family,  their  commissions 
have  been  made  during  their  good  behaviour ;  but  notwithstanding 
that  wise  provision,  their  offices  have  determined  upon  the  demise 
of  the  Crown  or  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  afterwards,  in 
every  instance  of  that  nature  which  has  happened "  The  king 
recommended  that  **  further  provision  may  be  made  for  securing  the 
judges  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  offices,  during  their  good  beha- 
viour, notwithstanding  any  such  demise ;  *'  and  that  their  salaries 
"should  be  absolutely  secured  to  them  during  the  continuance  of 
their  commissions."  Lord  Hardwicke,  on  moving  the  Address  of 
the  Peers  in  reply  to  the  king's  Speech,  gave  that  tone  of  some- 
what extravagant  eulogy  in  which  it  has  been  customary  to  speak 
of  this  measure.  But  the  great  lawyer  treated  the  proposed 
change,  not  as  the  remedy  of  a  crying  evil,  though  admirable  as 
the  assertion  of  a  principle—"  The  judges  were  sworn  to  one 
king,  and  depended  upon  a  future  king  in  expectancy  ; — his  majesty 
demonstrated  his  wisdom  in  choosing  to  shut  this  door."  In  re- 
viewing historically  the  operation  of  the  laws  affecting  the  judicial 
independence,  he  dwelt  upon  the  evils  of  the  three  reigns  before 
the  Revolution,  when  the  judges  held  their  office  durante  bene 
placito.  Compared  with  these  times,  his  majesty  found  the  law 
in  a  happy  state.  Upon  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  "  three 
judges  were  left  out,  and  all  the  rest  had  new  commissions.  U|X)n 
the  demise  of  George  I.,  the  like  happened,  but  only  one  left 
out."  "  A  cloud,"  lord  Hardwicke  truly  said,  "  might  arise  in 
futuroy  * 

On  the  21  st  of  March,  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  by  procla- 
mation. Previous  to  the  close  of  the  Session,  the  Speaker  Onslow, 
who  had  filled  the  chair  for  thirty-three  years,  announced  his  in- 
tention of  retiring.     The  Commons  united  in  a  vote.  mWpS  *^^ 

^  Parliamentaiy  History,"  vol.  xv.  col.  1008.       Notes  of  Lord  Hardwickt's^peech. 
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Crown  to  bestow  upon  Onslow  some  signal  mark  of  its  favour.  He 
received  a  pension  of  3000/.  There  were  changes  in  the  ministry. 
Legge  ceased  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Holderness 
was  removed  from  his  office  of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 
The  earl  of  Bute  was  appointed  in  his  place.  That  change  was 
made  without  the  knowledge  of  Pitt,  the  other  Secretary.  He 
bore  the  neglect  patienily.  He  still  directed  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs,  and  of  the  war.  He  was  listening  to  overtures  made  by 
France  to  negotiate  for  peace.  But  he  was  also  meditating  some 
further  enterprises  that  might  result  in  a  success  that  would  give 
greater  weight  to  the  terms  upon  which  he  desired  to  insist.  The 
General  Election  took  place.  Venality  was  never  carried  further.  . 
Mr.  Hallam  says,  "the  sale  of  seats  in  Parliament,  like  any  other 
transferable  property,  is  never  mentioned  in  any  book  that  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  of  an  earlier  date  than  1760."*  Bribery,  in 
the  approved  form  of  selling  a  pair  of  jack-boots  for  thirty  guineas, 
and  a  pair  of  wash-leather  breeches  for  fifty  pounds,  was  notorious 
enough  to  be  laughed  at  by  Foote.  Dr.  Johnson  maintained  tha^ 
"  the  statutes  against  bribery  were  intended  to  prevent  upstarts 
with  money  from  getting  into  parliament."  He  held  that  "if  he 
were  a  gentleman  of  landed  property,  he  would  turn  out  all  his 
tenants  who  did  not  vote  for  the  candidate  whom  he  supported."  f 
The  struggle  between  the  "  upstarts  with  money  " — the  commer- 
cial interest — against  what  Johnson  called  "  the  old  family  inter- 
est," was  fast  becoming  a  formidable  one.  Bribery  was  the  readiest 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  weaker  of  the  political  combatants  of 
a  hundred  years  ago.  The  weapon  was  too  powerful  to  continue 
in  the  exclusive  hands  of  one  party.  It  was  more  efficient  even 
than  the  intimidation  of  the  owner  of  "permanent  property," 
which  Johnson  thought  was  a  proper  restraint  upon  "  the  privilege 
of  voting."  A  century  of  legislation  has  done  little  beyond  ex- 
hibiting the  character  of  the  evil.  It  has  probably  only  lost  its 
shamelessness  to  become  more  dangerous. 

The  intended  marriage  of  the  king  to  the  princess  Charlotte  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz  was  announced  in  an  Extraordinary  Gazette 
of  the  8th  of  July,  detailing  the  communication  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil of  his  Majesty's  choice  of  a  consort.  In  the  "  Annual  Regis- 
ter "  this  document  is  given  ;  and  it  is  observed,  that  although  the 
people  were  desirous  of  seeing  their  young  sovereign  united  to  a 
princess  worthy  of  his  affection,  "  a  few  thought  he  might  find  in 
a  subject  one  every  way  qualified  to  wear  a  crown,  and  made  no 
difficulty  of  pointing  her  out."     Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  the  sister  of 

^  "  Constitatioiial  History. "  ch^.  zri.  t  Boswell,  ander  date  ol  April  5,  1775. 
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the  duke  of  Richmond,  was  the  lady  thus  glanced  at    The  king^s 
passion  for  her  was  notorious.     The  mother  of  the  king,  and  lord 
Bute,  are  held  to  have  turned  him  aside  from  this  beautiful  object 
of  his  love,  to  accept  a  bride  chosen  from  some  petty  German  court 
Colonel  Graeme,  a  Jacobite,  was  employed  by  the  princess  dowager 
"  to  visit  various  little  Protestant  courts,  and  make  report  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  several  unmarried  princesses."  *     On  his  rep- 
resentation, the  princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg  was  chosen. 
There  was  a  testimony  of  more  importance  to  the  character  of  the 
princess  than  that  of  this  ambassador,  who  was  congratulated  by 
David  Hume  "  in  having  exchanged  the  dangerous  employment  of 
making  kings  for  the  more  lucrative  province  of  making  queens."  t 
Frederick  of  Prussia  had  sent  a  letter  to  George  II.,  which  the 
princess  Charlotte,  then  a  girl  of  sixteen,  had  addressed  to  him, 
when  his  troops  were  over-running  the  territory  of  her  cousin,  the 
duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.     The  letter  is  bold  and  eloquent 
Even  conquerors,  she  says,  would  weep  at  the  hideous  prospect 
before  her.     The  husbandman  and  the  shepherd  have  forsaken 
their  occupation ;  the  towns  are  inhabited  only  by  old  men,  wo- 
men, and  children.     The  rival  armies  insult  and  oppress  the  peo- 
ple, even  those  to  whom  they  might  look  for  redress.     She  can 
scarcely  congratulate  the  king  of  Prussia  on  his  victory,  when  it 
has  covered  her  (jountry  with  desolation.     On  the  8th  of  Septe'm- 
Ber,  the  princess  arrived  at  St  James's,  and  the  marriage  was  cele- 
brated that  afternoon.    She,  who  for  fifty-seven  years  was  Queen- 
Consort,  and,  in  many  important  matters,  influenced  the  destinies 
of  the  country,  was  not  to  be  compared  in  personal  appearance 
with  lady  Sarah  Lennox,  or  with  another  object  of  early  passion, 
whose  name  lingered  on  the  lips  of  the  blind  and  aged  king,  when 
his  distempered  brain  called  up  the  ghosts  of  buried  fantasies.^ 
Of  the  queen,  as  she  appeared  on  her  bridal  night,  Walpole  says, 
"  she  looks  very  sensible,  cheerful,  and  is  remarkably  genteel." 
Her  good  sense  and  cheerfulness  appear  to  have  been  the  charac- 
teristics of  queen   Charlotte  through  her  long  and  anxious  life. 
We  greatly  doubt  whether  she  can  fairly  be  described  as  "  of  nar- 
row and  uncultivated   understanding."  §     In  the    experiences  of 
Fanny  Bumey  we  may  trace  many  evidences  of  her  quick  capacity 
and  her  shrewd  judgment ;  with  a  kindly  nature,  often  breaking 
through  the  restraints  of  courtly  etiquette,  to  be  considerate  and 
unaffected.     In  our  own  early  days  at  Windsor  we  heard   many 
anecdotes  of  queen  Charlotte  to  confirm  this  view  of  her  character: 

»  Walpole-"  George  III.,"  vol.  p.  65.  ^  ^.      ^  \^ut/^e 
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With  not  a  few  stories  of  her  majesty's  economical  habits,  not  alto- 
gether of  a  royal  complexion. 

The  Coronation  of  the  king  and  queen  took  place  on  the  22nd 
ri  September.  More  serious  considerations  were  coming  upon  the 
government  than  the  omissions  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  banquet — 
omissions  of  which  the  king  complained  to  the  Deputy  Earl  Mar- 
shal, and  the  provident  functionary  replied,  that  he  had  now  given 
such  directions  that  the  next  coronation  would  be  perfectly  well 
regulated.  The  negotiations  for  peace  with  France  were  at  an  end. 
A  more  extended  war  was  imminent. 

At  the  beginning  of  1761  the  foreign  affairs  of  France  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  who  had  been  first 
elevated  to  power  by  the  influence  of  madame  de  Pompadour. 
Louis  XV.  at  that  time  was  still  disturbed  by  those  apprehensions 
of  personal  danger  which  had  preyed  upon  him  since  the  attempt 
of  Damiens  upon  his  life  in  17 S7'  The  country  was  in  a  state 
of  great  misery,  which  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  Court.  France,  upon  the  verge  of  a  general 
national  bankruptcy,  was  humiliated  by  the  extraordinary  succes- 
ses which  had  accompanied  the  administration  of  Pitt.  The  duke 
de  Choiseul  had  proposed  a  general  negotiation  for  peace,  and 
plenipotentiaries  had  been  named  by  England  and  Prussia  to  treat 
at  a  congress  at  Augsburg.  But  he  also  suggested  a  previous 
negotiation  between  France  and  England.  M.  de  Bussy  arrived 
at  London  as  the  French  minister ;  and  Mr.  Hans  Stanley  was 
sent  to  Paris  as  the  English  negotiator.  The  despatches  of  Stanley 
to  Pitt  detail  the  progress  of  these  conferences  at  Paris.  The 
basis  of  pacification  proposed  was  the  uti possidetis — the  continued 
possession  of  whatever  territory  each  of  the  contracting  powers 
might  hold  uix>n  a  day  named  ; — in  Europe,  for  example,  on  the  ist 
of  May  ensuing,— or  an  equivalent  to  such  possession.  The  in- 
structions which  Mr.  Stanley  received  were,  that  he  should  contend 
that  the  uti  possidetis  should  date  from  the  day  when  the  treaty 
was  signed.  Pitt,  as  we  have  said,  was  looking  to  further  conquests, 
which  would  give  England  a  claim  for  larger  equivalents.  On  the 
9th  of  June,  Choiseul  told  the  English  minister  that  Belle-Ile  was 
taken  ;  and  "  he  did  not  express  much  concern  or  any  resentment." 
The  capture  of  Belle-Ile,  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
on  the  west  coast  of  France,  could  not  be  regarded  by  the  English 
government  as  a  conquest  of  any  permanent  value.  But  Pitt,  never 
relaxing  from  a  vigorous  conduct  of  the  war  until  peace  was  abso- 
lute!'.' p.^cured,  did  not  hesitate  to  send  an  expedition  of  nine  thou- 
sii'.  1  r.K-n  to  attack  the  fortresses  of  these  rugged  shores,  where  a 
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few  thousand  fishermen  obtained  a  precarious  livelihood.  There 
was  a  great  sacrifice  of  life  ;  and  it  was  two  months  ))efore  the  gar- 
rison of  Palais  capitulated.  About  the  same  period,  the  West  Indian 
island  of  Dominica  had  been  captured  ;  and  the  French  dominion 
in  the  East  Indies  had  been  finally  destroyed  by  tire  surrender  of 
Pondicherrj*.  These  successes  gave  some  additional  force  to  Pitt's 
demands.  He  required  tliat  Minorca  should  be  restored  in  ex- 
change for  Be^e-i.e  He  demanded  other  concessions,  which  France 
was  unwilling  to  yield.  With  a  consistency  and  firmness  highly 
honourable,  he  insisted  that  in  making  a  separate  peace  with  France, 
England  should  not  be  restrained  from  lending  her  aid  to  the  king 
of  Prussia.  Frederick  was  truly  In  a  condition  to  require  her  ail. 
The  Austrians  were  in  possession  of  the  most  important  posts  in 
Silesia.  In  Pomerania  the  Russians  had  overp)owered  his  com- 
manders. All  his  resources  were  fast  failing,  except  his*  own 
indomitable  energy.  In  a  remarkable  letter  which  Frederick  wrote 
to  Pitt  about  this  time,  he  declares  his  resolution  to  take  for  his 
examples,  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae ;  Elizabeth^  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  Gustavus  Vasa,  when  he  drove  Chris- 
tian from  Sweden ;  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  founded  the  repub- 
lic of  the  United  Provinces.  The  king  of  Enirlnnd  k  lid  Fred- 
erick, has  to  choose  one  of  two  courses ;  to  tiiink  only  of  the 
interests  of  England,  and  forget  those  of  his  allies ;  or  to  unite 
the  interests  of  his  own  nation  with  theirs,  and  thus  uphold  his 
good  faith  and  his  glory.  "  I  am  persuaded,*'  he  added  to  Pitt  per- 
sonally, "that  you  think  like  me.  All  the  course  of  your  ministry 
has  been  one  series  of  noble  and  generous  actions,  and  the  minds 
that  heaven  has  made  of  this  temper  never  belie  themselves."* 
Pitt  gave  Frederick  the  assurance  of  "  the  constancy  of  the  king 
my  master."  Pitt  was  compelled  to  leave  to  others  the  interpreta- 
tion of  that  assurance.  The  British,  the  Hanoverians,  and  the 
Prussians  had  been  fighting  together  as  allies,  in  the  campaign  of 
1 761.  The  result  of  the  campaign  left  the  war  without  any  decisive 
results ;  but  the  skill  of  prince  Ferdinand,  and  the  valour  of  the 
British  under  the  Marquis  of  Granby  and  general  Conway,  were 
signally  displayed  through  a  series  of  difficult  operations,  and 
especially  in  the  battle  of  Kirch-Denkem,  on  the  15th  of  July. 

As  the  negotiations  advanced  between  Great  Britain  and  France^ 
the  demands  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul  were  enlarged  and  his 
attitude  became  more  firm.  M.  de  Bussy  delivered  the  ultimatum 
of  his  court  on  the  5th  of  August ;  in  answer  to  which  Pitt  com- 
plained that  France  had  not  scrupled  to  interpose  new  perplex- 

•  "  Chatham  Correspondence,"  vol.  u^p^^*^.  o 
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ties  in  opposition  to  the  blessing  of  peace,  "  by  intermixing,  too 
late,  matters  so  foreign  to  the  present  negotiation  between  the 
two  crowns,  as  are  the  discussions  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain."  He  had  previously  written  to  Bussy  in  a  tone  of  high 
indignation  that  France  should  "  presume  a  right  of  intermeddling 
in  any  differences  between  the  two  crowns."  The  motive  for  this 
intermeddling  was  soon  apparent  On  the  15th  of  August,  the 
duke  de  Choiseul  and  the  marquis  of  Grimaldi,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  France,  signed  the  treaty  known  as  "  The 
Family  Compact ; "  by  which  the  two  branches  of  the  House  o£ 
Bourbon  agreed  to  consider  the  enemy  of  either  as  the  enemy  of 
both;  to  guarantee  each  other's  territories;  to  give  each  other 
mutual  succours  by  sea  and  land.  Pitt  obtained  early  and  precise 
information  upon  the  subject  of  this  ominous  alliance.  He  broke 
off  the  nej^otiations  with  France,  recalling  Mr.  Stanley  and  dismiss- 
ing M.  de  Bussy.  He  contemplated  a  bolder  measure.  He  could 
scarcely  hope  for  the  cordial  approbation  of  his  colleagues  when  he 
proposed*  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  against  Spain;  for  a 
considerable  number  of  the  Cabinet  had  been  adverse  to  the  strong 
language  he  had  held  to  M.  de  Bussy.  But  he  trusted  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  infusing  his  own  spirit  into  the  temporizing  policy  which 
Bute  and  others  advocated.  In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1770,  on  the  seizure  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  Lord  Chatham  alluded 
to  his  conduct  towards  the  Spanish  ministers  in  1761  :  "After  a 
long  experience  of  their  want  of  candour  and  good  faith,  I  found 
myself  compelled  to  talk  to  them  in  a  peremptory,  decisive  lan- 
guage. On  this  principle  I  submitted  my  advice  to  a  trembling 
council  for  an  immediate  declaration  of  a  war  with  Spain."*  The 
scene  before  that  "  trembling  council "  has  been  recorded  by 
Durke,  who  had  especial  means  of  accurate  information.  Pitt 
called  upon  his  colleagues  to  strike  the  first  blow  against  Spain, 
instead  of  waitii^  for  a  joint  attack  upon  Great  Britain  by  Spain 
and  France ;  he  maintained  that  no  new  armament  was  necessary ; 
that  the  time  was  propitious  for  seizing  the  Spanish  treasure-ships, 
before  their  arrival  in  port.  Temple  was  the  only  minister  who 
stood  by  Pitt.  His  proposal,  Bute  contended,  was  rash  and  unad- 
visable.  Newcastle  saw  that  his  great  coadjutor  would  be  in  a 
minority,  and  he  supported  the  favourite.  Pitt  had  to  succumb,  or 
to  quit  office.  He  thus  declared  himself:  "This  was  the  time  for 
humbling  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon ;  if  this  opportunity  were 
let  slip,  it  might  never  be  recovered  ;  and  if  he  could  not  prevail 
in  this  instance,  he  was  resolved  that  this  was  the  last  time  he 
•  "  Parliamentary  History/*  vol.  xri.  col.  1094. 
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should  sit  in  that  council.  He  thanked  the  ministers  of  the  late 
king  for  their  support ;  said  he  was  himself  called  to  the  ministry 
by  the  voice  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  considered  himself  as  ac- 
countable for  his  conduct ;  and  that  he  would  no  longer  remain  in 
a  situation  which  made  him  responsible  for  measures  he  was  no 
longer  allowed  to  guide."  Lord  Granville  (Carteret),  the  President 
of  the  Council,  thus  replied :  "  I  find  the  gentleman  is  determined 
to  leave  us,  nor  can  I  say  I  am  sorry  for  it,  since  he  would  other- 
wise have  certainly  compelled  us  to  leave  him ;  but,  if  he  be  re- 
solved to  assume  the  right  of  advising  his  majesty,  and  directing 
the  operations  of  the  war,  to  what  purpose  are  we  called  to  this 
council  ?  When  he  talks  of  being  responsible  to  the  people,  he 
talks  the  language  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  forgets,  that  at 
this  board,  he  is  only  responsible  to  the  king.  However,  though 
he  may  possibly  have  convinced  himself  of  his  infallibility,  still  it 
remains  that  we  should  be  equally  convinced  before  we  can  resign 
our  understandings  to  his  direction,  or  join  with  him  in  the  meas- 
ure he  proposes."  *  On  the  5th  of  October,  Pitt  resigned  the  seals 
of  Secretary  of  State ;  and  Temple  followed  him  in  his  retirement 
When  Pitt  waited  on  the  king  to  give  up  the  seals,  his  majesty 
testified  his  regret  at  losing  so  able  a  servant ;  offered  him  any 
reward  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  bestow ;  but  expressed  his 
concurrence  in  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet.  The  reply  of  Pitt  was 
marked  by  that  reverential  demeanour  with  which  he  always  ap- 
proached the  royal  person :  **  I  confess,  Sir,  I  had  but  too  much 
reason  to  expect  your  majesty's  displeasure.  I  did  not  come  pre- 
pared for  this  exceeding  goodness.  Pardon  me,  Sir, — it  over- 
powers, it  oppresses  me."  He  burst  into  tears,  f  The  immediate 
popularity  of  the  great  minister  was  seriously  damaged  by  his 
acceptance  of  a  pension  of  3000/.  a  year,  and  of  a  peerage  for  his 
wife,  wlio  was  created  Baroness  Chatham.  Burke  says  that  a  tor- 
rent of  low  and  illiberal  abuse  was  poured  out  orj  this  occasion. 
Pitt,  for  a  little  while,  became  the  object  of  lampoons  and  carica- 
tures, ascribed  to  persons  "  in  the  interest  or  pay  of  Bute.'*  J 
Great  was  the  rejoicing  at  the  fall  of  the  man  who  had  rescued  his 
country  out  of  the  hands  of  venal  and  incapable  tricksters,  to 
replace  her  in  the  position  which  had  been  lost  by  their  imbecility 
and  corruption.  **  The  Court,"  says  Walpole,  **  impatient  to  noti^ 
their  triumph^  and  to  blast  his  popularity  at  once,  could  not  resist 
the  impulse  of  pubHshing,  in  the  very  next  night's  Gazette,  Mr. 
Pitt's  acceptance  of  their  boons — the  first  instance,  I  believe,  of  a 
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pension  ever  specified  in  that  paper."  *  Bubb  Doddington  wrote 
to  congratulate  Bute  "  of  being  delivered  of  a  most  impracticable 
colleague,  his  majesty  of  a  most  imperious  servant,  and  the  country 
of  a  most  dangerous  minister."  If  Bute,  in  addition  to  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  Gazette  of  the  pension  and  the  peerage,  had 
published  the  letter  in  which. Pitt  acknowledged  the  court  boons, 
would  the  public  of  that  day  have  seen  in  the  "  imperious  servant " 
what  in  our  times  has  been  with  some  slight  injustice  regarded  as 
an  imitation  of  "the  fulsome  prostration  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
courtiers  ?  "t  The  time  was  not  yet  come  when  even  those  who 
rejected  and  despised  the  doctrine  of  the  Crown  being  held  by 
divine  right,  thought  themselves  free  to  regard  the  constitutional 
wearer  of  the  crown  as  only  the  first  civil  servant  of  the  state — as 
any  other  than  as  "  our  sovereign  lord  the  king."  What  may  appear 
sycophancy  to  us  was  the  decorum  of  a  century  ago.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  Pitt — who  is  said  to  have  knelt  when  he 
was  with  George  II .  in  his  closet,  and  to  have  bowed  so  low  at  the 
levie  that  his  hooked  nose  was  seen  between  his  legs — adopted 
this  style  systematically  and  upon  principle,  to  make  the  compat- 
ibility of  his  strongest  objections  to  the  measures  of  the  Crown, 
with  the  profoundest  reverence  for  the  wearer  of  the  Crown.  He 
might  be  "  prostrated  with  the  bounteous  favour  of  a  most  benign 
sovereign  and  master"  +  without  surrendering  the  opinions  which 
had  compelled  him  to  leave  the  service  of  that  master.  Earl 
Temple,  who  carried  his  political  independence  to  greater  extremes 
than  Pitt,  said  that  his  brother-in-law  would  have  been  the  most 
^ctious  and  insolent  man  living  had  he  waived  the  offer  of  his 
sovereign's  favours ;  that  their  acceptance  bound  him  to  nothing 
^'  but  to  love  and  honour  his  majesty  ....  He  is  as  much  a  free 
man  as  myself."  § 

The  popularity  of  Pitt  did  not  sustain  any  lasting  damage  by 
his  acceptance  of  the  king^s  favours.  Gray  might  exclaim,  "  Oh  ! 
that  foolishest  of  great  men,  that  sold  his  inestimable  diamond  for 
a  peerage  and  pension  1 "  ||  Walpole  might  talk  of  the  giant  who 
"  stalking  to  seize  the  Tower  of  London,  stumbled  over  a  silver 
penny,  picked  it  up,  and  carried  it  home  to  Lady  Hester."  IT  But 
the  multitude  saw  more  clearly  than  the  secluded  poet  or  the  fash- 
ionable satirist    Alderman  Beckford  wrote  to  Pitt  to  entreat  him 
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to  come  to  the  lord  mayor^s  dinner  at  the  Mansion  House,  on  the 
9th  of  November,  where  the  king  and  queen  were  to  go  in  slate. 
He  went  with  lord  Temple;  and  he  has  been  blamed  for  going. 
His  reception  by  the  people  is  thus  recorded  :  "  At  every  step  the 
mob  clung  about  every  part  of  the  vehicle,  hung  upon  the  wheels, 
hugged  his  footmen,  and  even  kissed  his  horses.  There  was  an 
universal  huzza ;  and  the  gentlemen  at  the  windows  and  in  the 
balconies  waved  their  hats,  and  the  ladies  their  handkerchiefs."  • 
Lady  Chatham  recorded  in  a  note  upon  Beckford's  letter,  that  her 
husband  in  this  display  acted  against  his  better  judgment  The 
hour  was  fast  approaching  when  the  national  approbation  of  the 
great  war-minister  would  rest  upon  a  more  solid  foundation  than 
the  shouts  of  the  multitude. 

The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  3rd  of  November.  The  king's 
speech  promised  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  Lord  Egre- 
mont  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  the  place  of  Pitt 
George  Grenville  became  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  hold- 
ing the  office'  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  The  chief  ix)int  of  in- 
terest was  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  the  minister  who  had 
abdicated.  Walpole  has  recorded  the  debates  of  this  interesting 
period,  and  has  thus  supplied  the  hiatus  in  our  Parliamentary  His- 
tory, t  "  He  had  resigned  the  seals,"  Pitt  said,  "  in  order  not  to 
be  responsible  for  measures  he  was  no  longer  suffered  to  guide, 
and  from  seeing  the  question  of  Spain  in  the  light  he  saw  it.  He 
had  acted  from  conviction,  as  he  supposed  the  great  lords  who 
had  opposed  him  had  done  likewise."  He  boldly  maintained  the 
necessity  of  continuing  the  German  war.  "America  had  been 
conquered  in  Germany."  In  another  debate  George  Grenville, 
who  had  supported  Pitt's  German  policy  during  his  tenure  of  power, 
now  openly  opposed  it  A  ruder  assailant  than  Grenville  was 
now  loosened  u]X)n  Pitt.  Colonel  Barr^  a  new  member,  denounced 
him  as  a  profligate  minister,  who  had  thrust  himself  into  power  01^ 
the  shoulders  of  the  mob.  Attack  upon  attack  was  made  upon  the 
ex-minister;  but  he  preserved  a  wonderful  calmness.  To  the  rudd 
assaults  of  Barr^  he  deigned  no  reply,  but  turning  round  to  Beck- 
ford,  asked,  pretty  loud,  "  How  far  the  scalping  Indians  cast  their 
tomahawks  1 "  Walpole  regrets  that  Pitt  did  not  utter  a  few  words, 
"  stating  to  Barr^  tlie  indecence  of  treating  an  infirm  and  much 
older  man  with  such  licence ;  showing  him  that  insult  could  not  be 
resented  when  offered  in  a  public  assembly,  who  always  interpose ; 
and  putting  both  him  and  the  audience  in  mind  that  a  man  who 

*  "Annual  Register,"  1761,  p.  237.  .     i^i^i^n^ 

t  «<M«moir.  of  the  Reign  o£  Geocge  III."  T<ai'^:%^'<^^^^  ^^ 
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had  gained  the  hearts  of  his  countiymen  by  his  services,  could  only 
forfeit  them  by  his  own  conduct,  and  not  by  the  railing  of  a  private 
individual."  The  attacks  which  had  been  prompted  by  those  who 
had  rejoiced  in  forcing  Pitt  from  the  power  which  he  had  wielded 
so  well,  contributed  to  their  own  contusion ;  when  events  which 
they  could  not  control  soon  manifested  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
which  he  had  advocated.  What  he  knew,  and  what  in  a  written 
paper  he  had  told  the  Cabinet  he  knew,  of  the  alliance  of  Spain 
and  France,  became  manifest  when  the  opportunity  had  passed 
away  of  striking  a  great  blow  at  the  power  of  one  party  to  die 
Family  Compact.  On  the  2nd  of  January,  1762,  the  king  declared 
in  Council  his  resolution  of  making  war  on  Spain.  <*  The  ministers, 
who  had  driven  out  Mr.  Pitt  rather  than  embrace  this  necessary 
measure,  were  reduced  to  adopt  it  at  the  expense  of  vindicating 
him  and  condemning  themselves."  *  The  count  de  Fuentes,  upon 
being  ordered  to  leave  London,  attributed  the  approaching  rupture 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  *^  to  the  pride  and  to  the  un- 
measurable  ambition  of  him  who  has  held  the  reins  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  who  appears  still  to  hold  them,  although  by  another 
hand."  There  was  no  other  hand  to  take  the  helm  which  Pitt  had 
resigned.  But  the  chart  which  he  had  laid  down  for  the  course 
of  the  state- vessel  was  found  to  be  the  only  possible  guide,  through 
that  perilous  sea  upon  which  Bute  and  his  adherents  had  embarked, 
in  the  confidence  with  which  mediocrity  sometimes  presumes  to 
carry  on  the  work  which  genius  has  begun.  The  ministers  adopted 
the  war  policy  of  Pitt  with  regard  to  Spain ;  but  they  could  not  see 
the  principle  upon  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  the  efforts 
of  England  and  her  allies,  in  one  scene  of  action,  have  a  corre- 
sponding effect  upon  the  particular  operations  of  England  in  another 
scene.  They  could  not  understand  what  he  meant  in  declaring 
that  "he  had  conquered  America  in  Germany.'*  Whilst  there- 
fore they  prepared  to  carry  out  his  plans  in  an  attack  upon  the 
Havannah,  and  upon  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  they  at  the  same 
time  alienated  for  ever  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  meanly  evading  the 
annual  grant  of  the  subMdy  which  Pitt  had  engaged  to  obtain  from 
Parliament  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  In  the  king's  speech 
Frederick  was  "  our  magnanimous  ally ; "  but  Bute  took  every 
means  to  withhold  that  support  which  the  English  nation  were 
eager  to  recognize  as  the  just  tribute  to  a  brave  man  struggling 
with  misfortune.  The  king  of  Prussia  finally  overcame  his  host  of 
enemies,  and  built  up  the  great  kingdom  which  now  so  largely 
influences  the  policy  of  all  European  states.  But  the  l>^^^^^"ie 
•  Walpole-"  GMrg«  III.,  "  itol.  u  p.  uS.  ^  '^    ^  ^ 
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tion  of  the  Cabinet  of  Qeorge  TIL  'm  the  hour  <A  his  need 
never  forgotten. 

With  disjointed  plans,  the  government  of  lord  Bute — for  he  be- 
came really  supreme  long  before  the  retirement  of  the  duko  of 
Newcastle  in  June  17G2 — set  about  the  conduct  of  hostilities.  Thc- 
Parliament  met  on  the  i^th  of  January.  The  king  m  his  speec!i 
announced  the  war  with  Spain,  resting  his  cause  upon  the  Family 
Compact.  What  the  ministry  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  king  was 
of  less  importance  than  the  sentiments  uttered  by  Pitt.  He  did 
not  shrink  from  vindicatipg;*  but  with  modesty,  bis  own  clahns 
to  the  honour  due  to  his  fntelligence  and  foresight  But  the  real 
patriotism  of  the  statesman  burst  forth  when  he  exclaimed,  "  What 
imfported  it  what  one  man  or  another  hfad  thought  three  months 
before  ?  The  moment  was  come  when  every  man  ought  Vb  show 
himself  for  the  whole.  I  do,  cruelly  as  I  have  been  treated  in 
pamphlets  and  Kbels.  Arm  the  whole  J  Be  one  people!  This 
war,  though  it  has  cut  deep  into  our  pecuniary  means,  has  ali- 
mented our  military  feculties.  Set  that  against  the  debt — ^tbat 
spirit  which  has  made  us  what  we  are.  Forget  everything  but  the 
public  I  For  the  piiblic  I  fbrget  both  my  wrongs  and  my  infimn** 
ties."*  The  man  who-was  thus  rousing  the  spirit  c^i  England,  was 
the  a«hor  of  projects  that  were  to  give  new  c6ttfidence  to  the 
heart  of  the  nation  by  success.  Pitt  had  arranged  an  expedition 
against  the  French  island  of  Martinique^  before  he  quitted  office  ; 
and  he  had  intended  that  the  same  expedition  should  proceed 
against  Havannah,  in  the  event  dP  a  rupture  with  Spain.  Admi- 
raJ  Rodney  tommanded  a  fleet,  carrying  twelve  thousand  men, 
undfer  the  command  of  general  Moncton.  They  disembarked  at  a 
creek  in  Martinique  on  the  7th  of  January ;  reduced  several  strong 
posts ;  and  the  island  was  speedily  surrendered,  although  some  of 
its  works  had  been  deemed  impregnable.  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  and 
St.  Vincent  were  as  quickly  taken.  AH  men  gave  Pitt  the  credit 
of  this  triumph.  On  the  5th  of  March,  an  expedition  sailed  from 
Portsmouth,  under  admiral  sir  George  Pocock,  with  land  forces 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Albemarle.  At  Martinique  they  were 
joined  by  a  portion  of  the  forces  that  had  effected  the  conquest  of 
that  island.  The  British  naval  force  consisted  of  nineteen  ships  of 
the  line,  with  smaller  vessels  ;  the  transports  carried  ten  thousand 
troops.  The  Havannah  was  finally  taken  ;  but  with  a  tremendous 
sacrifice  of  life.  The  city  had  been  strongly  fortified.  The  entrance  . 
to  the  harbour,  within  which  were  twelve  Spanish  ships  of  the  Imc, 
was  defended  by  two  forts,  the  Pantal,  and  the  Moro*     From  the 
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12th  of  June  to  the  30th  of  July,  the  soldiers  and  sailors  vigorously 
pursued  the  siege  of  Moro,  sutfering  greatly  from  the  climate.  On 
that  day  the  Moro  was  taken  by  assault  The  Havannah  was  then 
ber.ieged  ;  and  was  finally  surrendered  on  the  12th  of  August,  with 
all  the  ships  in  the  harbour.  To  complete  the  triumphant  opera- 
tions which  Pitt  had  devised,  the  Philippine  islands  were  captured 
by  an  expedition  sent  out  from  Madras. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  the  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened 
with  an  elaborate  speech  from  tlie  throne.  The  king  reviewed  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  found  the  country  iii)on  his  accession, 
"  engaged  in  a  bloody  and  expensive  war."  lie  resolved  to  prose- 
cute it  with  the  utmost  vigour  ;  "  determined,  liowever,  to  consent 
to  peace  upon  just  and  honourable  terms,  whenever  tl^.e  cvtnls  of 
the  war  should  incline  the  enemy  to  the  same  pacific  disposition.  * 
His  raojc^y  then  noticed  the  failure  of  negotiations  ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent exertions  of  national  strength.  **  History  cannot  furnish 
examples  of  greater  glory,  a  greater  advantage  acquired  by  the 
«rms  of  this  or  anjTother  nation,  in  so  short  a  period  of  time."  The 
king  then  announced,  that  through  these  exertions  his  enemies  had 
been  brought  to  consent  to  terms  of  peace,  and  that  thd  preliminary 
articles  had  been  signed  **  The  conditions  of  these  are  such  that 
there  is  not  only  an  immense  territory  added  to  the  en^>ire  of  Great 
Britain,  but  a  solid  foundation  laid  for  the  increase  of  trade  and 
commerce,"  The  Interests  of  his  majesty's  allies  had  not  been 
forgotten.  "  I  have  made  peace  for  the  king  of  Portugal,  securing 
to  him  all  his  dominions  ;  *  and  all  the  territories  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  as  well  as  of  any  other  allies  in  Germany  and  elsewhere, 
occupied  by  the  armies  of  France,  are  to  be  immediately  evacuated." 
The  speech  thus  concluded :  "  We  could  never  have  carried  on 
this  extensive  war  without  the  greatest  union  at  home.  You  will 
find  the  same  union  peculiarly  necessary,  in  order  to  make  use  of 
the  great  advantages  acquired  by  the  peace  ;  and  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  that  economy  which  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
posterity  ;  and  which  can  alone  relieve  this  natkm  from  the  heavy 
borthen^  brought  upon  it  by  the  necessities  of  this  long  and  expen- 
sive war." 

The  preliminanes  of  this  peace  were  signed  at  Fontainebleau 
on  the  3rd  of  November.  In  the  previous  negotiatioBs  lord  Bute 
bad  manifested  an  anxiety  for  an  immediate  pacificati«ii,  which  ex* 
hibited  more  ol  the  chtuactfcrof  a  hulniltated  thm  a  triumphant 
fiatioiK    Whilst  the  results  of  the  expeditions  against  the  Ka^raki- 

•  9pon  the  tttttgjihai  rupture  sHth  St>aiii,  tirar  had  httn  dccUired  by  TnmlbLftaA  Solda 
•gauDst  Portugal.  10  compel  h«r  to  dn>art  frcm  her  •Mt^liit^  ^^'^'^"'  by  V^UUgrC 
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nah  and  the  Philippine  islands  were  as  yet  unknown,  he  was  wil* 
ling  to  consent  that  they  should  be  restored  to  Spain  without  con- 
ditions, if  the  British  arms  had  been  successful.  The  Spanish 
minister  thought  the  expeditions  would  fail ;  and  therefore  delayed 
signing  the  preliminaries,  that  he  might  take  advantage  of  a  defeat 
When  the  success  was  known,  Bute  would  have  given  up  Havan- 
nah  and  Manilla,  without  any  equivalent  His  colleagues  differed 
from  him;  and  Florida,  then  a  very  useless  possession,  was  at  length 
accepted,  and  the  great  Indian  colonies  of  Spain  were  restored. 
The  other  acquisitions  of  Great  Britain  were, — the  whole  of  the 
French  provinces  in  North  America ;  the  West  India  islands  of  To- 
bago, Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Granada;  Minorca  restored  in 
exchange  for  Belle-  He.  Spain  gave  up  the  points  in  dispute  between 
her  and  Great  Britain,  upon  which  she  had  ventured  to  risk  a  war. 
As  to  the  contest  still  continuing  in  Germany,  it  was  agreed  that 
France  and  England  should  withdraw  altogether  from  interference. 
The  definitive  treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  loth  of 
February,  1763.  On  the  15th  of  the  same  mdhth,  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
and  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  Seven  Years'  War  ended  by  replacing 
the  parties  to  this  great  quarrel  in  the  exact  position  in  regard  to 
territory  in  which  they  stood  before  its  commencement 

It  is.  scarcely  necessary,  now,  to  enter  upon  an  examination  of 
the  question,  whether  England  could  have  obtained  better  terms 
in  the  final  pacification,  had  Pitt  been  permitted  to  carry  his  great 
plans  onward  to  their  maturity.  His  complaints  against  the  con- 
ditions of  the  peace  were  vehemently  urged  in  Parliament  He 
thought  that  the  House  of  Bourbon  had  not  been  sufficiently 
humbled.  "  He  prayed  for  the  House  of  Brunswick ;  stood  on 
revolution  principles  alone  against  France  ;  had  a  dee]>-rooted 
alienation  from  France  ;  acted  on  the  spirit  of  king  William,  on 
whose  maxims,  and  on  the  maxims  in  which  they  came  hither,  the 
House  of  Brunswick  mast  rest,  or  could  never  be  secure.''  *  The 
great  Commoner  had  truly  stated  the  debtor  and  creditor  account 
of  this  war,  when  he  proposed  to  set  against  its  coist  *<  tfiat  spirit 
which  has  made  us  what  we  are."  In  1755,  the  unredeemed  capital 
of  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  72,505,572/. 
In  1763  it  amounted  to  132,716,049/.  A  burden  upon  posterity  had 
been  created  by  this  war  of  sixty  millions.  The  interest  upon  the 
debt  in  1755  was  2,650,041/.  In  1763  it  had  increased  to  5,032,733^ 
Looking  to  the  mere  question  ot  figures,  we  may  assume  that  we 
are  paying  at  the  present  hour  very  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half 
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annually  for  the  glories  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration.  The  nation 
at  that  day  scarcely  felt  the  pressure  of  increased  taxation  occa- 
sioned by  the  war  ;  for  it  was  the  constant  boast  of  Pitt — a  boast 
which  is  inscribed  upon  his  monument  in  Guildhall — that  under  his 
administration  commerce  had  flourished  in  company  with  war. 
This  is  an  anomalous  prosperity,  which  may  partially  stimulate  the 
enterprise  of  a  maritime  nation,  and  irregularly  add  to  its  powers 
of  production.  But  the  waste  of  capital,  the  necessary  imposition 
of  high  prices  upon  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  heaping  up  of 
burdens  for  a  coming  generation,  are  evils  which  can  never  be 
compensated  by  military  glory  or  territorial  acquisitions.  But  they 
are  compensated  when  a  nation  is  awakened  by  war  out  of  a  de- 
graded condition  ;  when  the  principle  of  an  exalted  patriotism  and 
a  generous  loyalty  takes  the  place  of  a  venal  self-seeking  and  a 
miserable  abnegation  of  public  duty.  England  was  in  this  apathetic 
state  when  Pitt  took  the  direction  of  her  affairs.     When  he 

*'  Consulting  EnglandU  happincM  at  home, 
Secured  it  by  an  jmlorgiving  frown 
If  any  wrongM  her."  * 

He  raised  the  people  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  spirit  in  which 
he  had  laboured  for  the  elevation  of  his  country.  That  some  of  that 
spirit  has  been  transmitted  to  us  during  the  lapse  of  a  century  may 
be,  even  now,  a  compensation  for  the  two  shillings  a  head  that 
every  one  of  the  twenty-five  millions  of  the  existing  population  has 
anntially  to  pay  towards  the  ]>erpetual  burden  of  taxation  created 
by  the  war  that  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Paris. 

•  Cowper— ••  Task,"  b.  s. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Lord  Bute  Prime  Miiu8ter.~PoHcy  of  the  Favourite.— Joho  Wilkes.— Lord  Bute  tesigns. 
—George  Grenvillc*«  Ministry.— **  North  Briton,"  No.  45.— Arrest  of  Wilkes. — 
Negotiations  for  Mr.  Pitt's  retani  to  pover.^— The  king's  desire  to  govern.— Tbe 
Wilkite  agitation.— Hogarth,  Wilke%  and  ChurchilL— Wilkes  ordered  to  be  prosp* 
cuted. — Expelled  the  House  of  Conunons. — Great  Debates  on  General  Warrants*— 
Officers  dismissed  for  votes  in  Parliament. — Restrictions  on  the  Anurican  Colonies.— 
Gnnville's  Resolutions  oa  American  Taxation*— The  Stamp  Act  pnsied.->Reiist- 
ance  in  America.— Motives,  for  passing  the  St^unp  Act 

The  influence  of  Pitt  upon  the  action  of  the  government  was  at 
an  end,  when  the  war  which  he  had  directed,  and  to  which  he 
continued  to  lend  his  spirit,  caooe  to  an  end.  The  polic>'  in  the 
conduct  of  the  internal  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  which  now  cona- 
menced  its  development,  provoked  an  opposition,  resulting  in  a 
QOilfliet,  In  some  respects  the  most  lamentable,  if  not  the  most 
disgraceful,  which  had  been  witnessed  in  previous  antagonism  of 
tiifi  authority  of  government  and  the  popular  sentintent.  The  earl 
of  Bute  became  ostensibly,  as  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  reajity, 
tibue  primie  minister,  when  the  duke  of  Newcastle  resigned  his  office 
of  first  lord  of  the  Treasury.  There  might  have  been  stn7)rise  that 
a  Scottish  peer,  of  no  marked  ability,  known  only  as  the  favouiite 
of  the  king's  mother,  and  the  chief  officer  of  the  household  of  the 
young  sovereign  when  he  was  prince  of  Wales,  should  become  the 
supreme  director  of  affairs,  and  receive  the  highest  honours,  such 
as  that  of  the  Garter.  But  the  temper  of  the  nation  would  not 
have  been  blown  into  a  flame,  had  not  the  constitutional  guardians 
of  public  opinion  shut  up  thj  safety  valves  which  allow  that  mighty 
power  of  a  free  state  harmlessly  to  exert  its  irresistible  influence. 
The  House  of  Commons  quickly  became  unpopular;  and  that 
unpopularity  left  the  throne  open  to  the  rude  assaults  of  a  head- 
long force,  which  threatened  to  destroy  its  claims  to  respect  and 
obedience.  In  attempting  to  restore  the  influence  of  prerogative 
by  weakening  the  power  of  the  oligarchical  dispensers  of  patronage, 
Bute  endangered  the  success  of  a  scheme  in  some  respects  desira- 
ble, by  failing  to  cultivate  the  support  of  the  people.  Party  con- 
tests had  been  utterly  suspended  during  the  triumphant  administra- 
tion of  Pitt,  When  his  power  was  at  an  end  they  were  renewed  with 
a  virulence  which  it  would  be  difficult  perfectly  to  understand. 
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H  we  did  not  see  ia  this  dvange  a  natHfd  re^xilt'  af  a  mor^  deep- 
seated  change  in  the  socfal  organ! eatiofi.  From  the  Revolution  of 
1688  to  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  the  content  was  between  the  adher- 
ents to  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  to  Che  Act  of  Setdement,  and  the^ 
gradnallj  decreasing  partizans  of  the  Stuarts ;  and,  coincident  with 
the  existence  with  these  factions,  a  perpetual  sttuggle  between 
High  Church  and  Low  Church,  between  Orthodoocy  and  Dissent 
The  Crown  during  the  whole  period  from  t?he  Rcvolirtion  to  the 
death  of  George  II.,  had,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  ministry 
of  Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  chiefly  looked  for  its  support  to  the 
great  Whig  party,  and  their  successive  phases  of  administration 
the  popular  element  necessarily  preponderated.  There  had  been 
at  many  seasons  a  fierce  struggle  for  supremacy ;  but  at  no  period 
were  the  notions  of  prerogative  advanced  as  the  principle  upon 
which  the  monarchy  was  to  be  uphekl.  It  was  not  attempted  to 
be  disguised  that  die  new  minister  of  George  III.,  who  had  sup- 
planted, or  was  endeavouring  to  supplant,  the  old  family  influences, 
had  resolved  to  place  the  power  of  the  Crown  upon  a  border  basis 
—to  bring  back  sk>mething  of  the  oW  ascendency  Of  prerogative. 
He  had  shown  his  disposition  to  contend  against  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  by  displacing  the  popular  minister;  The  portion  of  his- 
tory which  we  have  now  to  tract  has  been  justly  described  as 
**  equally  anomalous;  and  dis^reeable.**  * 

Upon  the  resig^nation  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle  in  June,  1762, 
— HMi  the  alleged  plea  of  his  difference  with  the  Cabinet  on  the 
question  of  contimiing  a  subsidy  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  but  more 
probably  from  his  perception  that  the  parliamentary  foundation  of 
h»  power  was  to  be  cut  from  under  his  fee^— ^the  earl  of  Bute  left  his 
office!  of  Secretary  of  State  to  become  the  head  of  the  Treasury. 
George  Grenville  then  became  Secretary  of  Stale ;  and  sir  Francis 
Dashwood  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer*  But  whateter  were  the 
minor  arrangements,  the  real  power  of  the  govertehient  was  cen- 
tred in  Bute  ;  and  upon  him  fell  that  storm  of  popular  indignation 
which  Wilkes  and  Churchill  embodied  in  the  bitterest  of  personal 
attacks.  In  June,  176a,  the  first  number  appeared  of  "The  North 
Briton."  This  paper,  which  afterwards  acquired  such  a  dangerous 
celebrity,  was  set  up  by  John  Wilkes,  with  the  assistance  of  Charles 
Churchill.  It  was  marked  by  no  great  display  of  talent;  but  it 
was  daring  in  its  personality.  "  The  North  Briton  "  did  not  ob- 
serve the  old  decorum  of  giving  names  by  initials.  The  kin^  was 
not  softened  into  the  K — ,  nor  was  Bute  pointed  to  as  B — .  The 
nwister's  name  was*  not  disguised  as  "  The  Jack-boo^t^"  J^^cftfie 
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''  Thane/'  as  the  caricatures  exhibited  him.    More  paltry  than  the 
assaults  upon  the  favourite's  political  character  was  the  attempt  to 
lower  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  English  as  a  Scot.    Wilkes  did 
this  coarsely.    Churchill  with  extraordinary  skill,  in  his  **  Prophecy 
of  Famine,"  which  appeared  in  January  1763,    We  can  read  this 
production  as  we  read  Dryden's  **  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  utterly 
forgetting  the  partizan  to  admire  the  poet.      Lord  Temple,  the 
friend  of  Wilkes,  deprecated  the  system  pursued  in  "  The  North 
Briton  **  of  ''  attacking  at  once  the  whole  nation  of  Scotland,  by 
wholesale  and  retail,  in  so  very  invidious  a  manner."  ♦    He  shrunk 
also  from  having  *<  Lord  B.'s  name  at  fidl  length."     Much  of  the 
odium  that  fell  upon  this  minister  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the 
belief  that  he  was  a  favourite,  than  to  his  actions  as  a  statesman. 
It  was  to  the  suspicious  circumstances  which  made  him  the  ruler 
of  Leicester  House  that  the  people  attributed  the  confidence 
placed  in  him  by  the  young  king.     The  common  parallel  of  the  libel- 
lers was  Mortimer  and  queen  Isabel.    That  a  minion  should  have 
dispbced  such  a  minister  as  Pitt,  was  sufficient  to  make  his  name 
execrable  without  any  very  odious  acts  of  power.    His  precipitation 
i^  concluding  the  peace  without  obtaining  tlie  full  advantage  of  the 
war,  would  have  been  quickly  forgotten.     But  his  rash  dismissal  of 
three  of  the  greatest  amongst  the  peers  from  the  Lord- Lieutenancies 
of  their  counties,  for  their  presumption  in  offering  objections  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Peace,  indicated  a  temper  in  which  thinking  men 
saw  something  like  an  attempt  to  go   back  to  arbitrary  power. 
The  dislike  of  Bute  became  so  intense,  that  in  many  places  a  jack- 
boot and  a  petticoat  were  publicly  burnt,  as  types  6f  the  favourite 
and  his  patroness.    When  a  Bill  for  laying  a  tax  upon  cider  was 
passed  amidst  great  opposition,  the  popular  clamour  reached  its 
height ;  and  at  last  the  unhappy  minister  was  afraid  to  apear  in  the 
streets  without  the  escort  of  a  gang  of  bruisers.     Suddenly,  on  the 
8th  of  April,  1763,  lord  Bute  resigned  all  his  official  employm  n*s. 
It  would  seem,  from  a  correspondence  between  him  and  George 
Grenville,  that  Bute  had  the  sole  power  of  forming  a  new  minisiry, 
previous  to  his  resignation.     Upon  offering  the  great  post  of  First 
Lord    of  the  Treasury  to  George  Grenville,  he  made  use  of  the 
phrase  "  the  king's  friends,"  in  recommending  Grenville  cordially 
to  take  the  assistance  of  those  who  came  under  this  designation. 
Grenville   became  the  head  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  lord  Egremont  and  lord  Halifax  the  two  Secre- 
taries of  State.    Upon  the  retirement  of  Birte,  Fox  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  lord  Holland.    Although  he  ceased  to  take  aay 
•  " Grenvilk  Papera,'*  vol.  i.  Ji^^^  ^y  V^OUg HC 
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part  in  public  affairs,  he  ching  to  the  great  sinecure  of  his  office  of 
Paymaster ;  and  had  the  gratification  of  still  receiving  those  vast 
irregular  emoluments  which  Pitt  despised.  The  voice  of  public 
execration  might  scarcely  reach  him  amidst  the  fantastic  buildings 
which  he  raised  at  Kingsgate,  near  Margate  ;  where,  though 

"Old,  and  abandon'd  by  each  venal  friend,'*  * 

he  might  hug  himself  in  the  satisfaction  that  he  had  done  as  much 
as  any  man  in  his  time  to  play  the  great  game  of  politics  solely 
with  reference  to  his  own  private  advantage ;  and  had  won  by  his 
talents  and  perseverance  the  real  pii^e  of  statesmanship,  whilst 
his  eloquent  rival  had  only  the  barren  fame. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  eleven  days  after  the  resignation  of  lord 
Bute,  the  king  closed  the  session  of  Parliament.  His  majesty  dwelt 
upon  the  conditions  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  as  advanta- 
geous to  his  own  subjects ;  and  he  then  added,  ^  My  expectations 
have  been  fully  answered,  by  the  happy  e£Eects  which  the  several 
allies  of  my  crown  have  derived  from  this  salutary  measure.  The 
powers  at  war  with  my  good  brother,  the  king  of  Prussia,  have 
been  induced  to  agree  to  such  terms  of  accommodation  as  that  great 
prince  has  approved ;  and  the  success  which  has  attended  my 
negotiation  has  necessarily,  and  immediately,  diffused  the  blessing 
of  peace  through  every  part  of  Europe."  On  the  25rd  of  April 
came  out  No.  45  of  '^  TYyt  North  Briton,"  in  which  the  comment  of 
Wilkes  upon  this  pgissage  was  considered  by  some,  to  use  Walpole's 
expression,  as  giving  '*  a  fiat  lie  to  the  king  himself.^'  Wilkes  used 
these  words :  ^  The  infamous  fallaqr  of  this  whole  sentence  is 
apparent  to  all  mankind ;  for  it  is  known  that  the  king  of  Prussia 
did  not  barely  approve,  but  absolutely  dictated  as  conqueror,  every 
article  of  the  terms  of  peace.  No  advantage  of  any  kind  has 
accrued  to  that  magnanimous  prince  from  our  negotiation ;  but  he 
was  basely  deserted  by  the  Scottish  Prime  Minister  of  England." 
In  this  famous  "  North  Briton  "  Wilkes  cautiously  abstained  from 
giving  the  lie  to  the  king  jiimself .  It  was,  he  said,  **  the  minister's 
speech," — an  imposition  as  great  upon  the  sovereign,  as  upon  the 
nation  :  the  sanction  of  the  king's  name  was  given  to  the  most  un- 
justifiable public  doctrines.  The  proceedings  of  the  Government 
against  Wilkes  not  only  made  the  witty  profligate  the  most  famous 
man  in  England ;  but  rendered  him  the  centre  of  a  constitutional 
resistance  to  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  the  Privilege  of 
Parliament  which  mixed  up  as  it  was  with  the  cause  of  a  man  in 
many  respects  worthless^  eventually  placed  the  liberties  of  the  peo* 
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pie  upon  ^'firmer  fouBdation  of  legal  right  than  had  prenrionsljr  beea 
acknowledged.  On  the  30th  of  April  a  "  General  Warrant "  wa$ 
issued  against  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  a  seditious 
and  treasonable  paper  entitled  "  The  North  Briton,"  No.  45,  &c 
By  a  **  General  Warrant "  is  understood  an  autliority  to  apprehend 
any  person  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  a  particular  charge.  Balfe, 
the  printer,  and  Kearsley,  the  publisher,  were  taken  at  once.  The 
king's  messengers  entered  the  house -of  WiJices  at  midnight  on  the 
29th,  but.be  protested  against  their  intrusion  at  such  an  hour;  aad 
they  quitted  him,  to  returjxin  the  laormng*  He  was  oarriecl before 
the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  and  .was  by  them  committed  to  the 
Tower  ;  his  papers  being  seized  and  examined.  At  first  he  was 
closely  confined,  and  was  debarred  all  intercourse  with  his  friends, 
or  the  use  of  pen  and  paper.  When  these'Seveie  restrictions  were 
laid  aside,  he  was  visited  by  earl  Temple  and  the  duke  of  Grafton. 
On  the  3rd  of  May,  he  was  brought  to  the  Court  of  Comoion  Pleas» 
upon  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  granted  by  sir  Charles  Fiatt,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice.  Serjeant  Gfynn  argued  the  case^  and  Wifioes 
spc^e  himself  with  that  boldness  approachrag  to  effrontery,  ^hicfa 
was  one  of  his  characteristics.  The  court  postponed  ha  dedstoo 
till  the  6th-  The  crown  lawyiers  had  contrived  not  to  have  ^tbe 
question  then  raised  of  the  legality  of  .a  Genial  Warrant ;  but  the 
Chief  Justice,  speaking  in  the  name  of  bhnself  and  his  iellov 
judges,  determined  that  this  privilege  as  a  member  of  parlia»eiit 
protected  Wilkes  irom  arrest.  That  priirslege,  l^tt  saiid,  lieM 
good  in  all  cases  except  tneason,  felony,  and  an  -actiaal  breach  xtf 
the  peace.  A  libel  was  not  a  breach  of  the  peace,  but  only  tended 
to  such  breach.  ^  Let  Mr.  Wilkes  be  disdained  from  his  Inv 
prisonment''  The  next  day  earl  Temple  was  dismissed  irom  the 
Lok-d-Lieut»iianoy  of  Bmckin^amshire,  and  his  name  was  struck 
off  the  list  of  Privy  Councillors.  Wilkes  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
mission as  a  colonel  of  the  Buckinghami^ire  fmtltkL  For  seven 
years  did  the  battle  go  on — a  batttle  in  which  every  supposed  vic- 
tory o£  the 'Government  was  a  real  deleat.  Of  this  extraordinary 
contest, (in  its. various  aspects,'^  ghail  have  to  tetke  up  the  sar- 
raitive  ^m  timeito  time  as  m^  proceed.  At  every  step  {t  wfll  be 
impossible  not  ito  see  the  weakness  and  fotly  of  the  MUmtsry  and 
the  FarUacnent ;  and,  however  we  may  despi^e^thetteeldle&s  andaeity 
of  the  demagogue  over  whom  public  opinion  threw  4ts  Jvhie?d,w6 
cannot  but  rejoice  that  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  were  as* 
sertedfrom  4jbe  judgment  seat,  and  that, the  majesty  of  the  law  was 
not  sullied  by  any  such  subserviency  to  power  as  had  dlsgiswtd 
earlier  periods  of  our  history. 
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Th6  iattrval  between  the  pmce€dttigs  against  Wilkes  and  tir6 
meetiiig  of  Parliament  in  November,  was  hiarked  by  an  attempt  to 
call  back  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  direction  of  affairs.  George  Grenville  had 
been  tried  by  Bute,  and  had  not  given  satisfaction.  A  dry,  formal 
man,  with  very  precise  notions  of  the  mode  of  conducting  public 
business,  he  could  not  brook  the  interference  of  the  ex-mhiister 
who  had  given  him  his  offiee.  Bute  was  ctose  at  the  royal  ear  td 
give  advice  to  the  yotii^  soveteigh,  in  the!  capacity  of  "  the  king's 
friend."  Lord  Egfemont,  ohe  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  died  sud- 
denly of  apoplexy.  Bntei  who,  When  he  got  rid  of  PTtt,  had  said 
that  the  king  would  rtever  suffer  those  ministers  of  the  late  reign, 
Who  had  attempted  to  fetter  ^irti,  to  come  again  into  his  service, 
now  advised  his  majesty  to  give  his  confidence  to  thfe  man  whom  he 
used  contemptiiously  to  term  "the  people^s  darling.''  On  the  27th 
of  August,  the  well-known  sedan-chair  of  Pitt  (built  in  a  singular 
fashion  to  accommodate  his  gouty  foot)  was  moving  through  the  Patk 
to  Buckingham  House,  thfe  king  havfrig^  comnianded  his  attendance. 
The  king  was  gracious ;  f  he  great  commotier  authoritative  and  firm. 
Pitt  mainta^d  that  it  would  be  for  his  majesty*s  interest  to  restore 
nyl^  codfldfehce  those  steady  friends  of  the  House  of  Hanovei* 
who  had  been  driven  from  his  counsels.  The  king,  according  to 
Pittas  report  to  Idrd  Hardwicke,  appeared  to  be  cohvinced  by  his 
argdm^nts,  and  deshed  to  see  him  agaiti  on  the  folfoWirtg  Monday, 
the  first  IhtervieW  behig  ori  Saturday.  In  the  meantfme  feitte  and 
Gr^nvlll*  had  hteti  with  his  majefety;  s^nd  when  Pitt  had  another 
audience,  the  king  continued  to  dfscuss  iife  proposals,  as  if  he  had 
^ot intimated  to  Gr^nvfl!^  thit-he  was  to  continue  his  minister; 
but  flnaHy  said,  "  I  stt  tWs  won't  do."  Lord  ShelbUfne  cohgratn- 
lated  Pitt  •*  pet^nally  and  Srtry  sincerely  on  a  negotiation  beihg  at  an 
end,  which  carried  through  the  Whole  of  it  such  shocking  marks  ot 
insincerity.''  The  only  result  of  this  negt)tiatfon  was,  that  it  be- 
came manifest  that  Btitfe  still  hifluenced  publhi  aif:tirs.  Grefnville 
had  been  affronted  by  the  course  which  had  been  taken  in  endeav- 
ouring to  supersede  him ;  and  he  only  consented  to  remain  in  office 
upon  the  condition  that  th^re  should  be  no  **  secret  influence." 
The  duke  of  Bedford  became  President  of  the  Council,  and  lord 
Sandwich  Secretary  of  State. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  this  extraordinary  proceeding  on 
the  part  6f  George  III.  Without  hi  some  dcgrtu  regarding  it  as  a 
ina<nlestatfoin  of  his  peculJ^  character.  He  had  been  brougiit  up 
Vtrhh  cfcrtSairi  liotfons,  and  hr  many  respects  very  ptopci'  notions,  of" 
W#  ewn  ^^Mtf  and  preM^lTve.  As  far  as  he  was  acquainted  witftr 
the  history  of  his  country^  and  wie^  have  no*  right  fO  assume  that  he 
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was  ignorant  of  it,  he  had  seen  no  sovereign  since  the  time  of 

William  III.  who  took  a  direct  and  active  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs.  So  far  from  indulging  the  indolence  which 
lord  Waldegrave  thought  was  constitutional,  he  exhibited  an  amaz- 
ing anxiety  to  suggest,  to  control,  to  dictate,  in  every  operation  of 
government.  He  was  impatient  imder  the  triumphant  administra- 
tion o£  Pitt,  because  tlie  personal  supremacy  of  the  minister  over- 
shadowed the  authority  o{  the  king.  It  is  possible  that  he  was 
wearied  with  the  tutelage  ,q£  Bute,  when,  he  thought  it  possible  to 
call  back  the  greatest  man  in  his  kingdom  to  be  the  instrument  of 
his  will.  Pitt's  firm  bearing,  in  th,at  piemorajble  audience  of  ilte 
27th  of  August,  satisfied  him  that  he  could  pot  put  his  government 
into  the  hands  of  ,a  responsible  minister  who  proposed  to  act  as  the 
representative  of  a  great  party.  When  Grenville  saw  the  king  on 
the  Sunday  evening  after  his  first  interview  with  Pitt,  he  found  hin^ 
*^  in  the  greatest  agitation  '' — the  terms,,  k^s  majesty  said^ .  which 
Pitt  had  demanded  were  "  too  hard."  The  prevailing  desire  of 
George  III.  to  have  a  ministry  moulded  to  his  own  views  was  a 
constant  struggle  against  the  shackles  imposed  upon  a,  king  by  the 
very  conditions  of  at  Kmited  monarchy*  He  ha^iforca  pf  chanujter 
cinough  to  be  determined  that  he  .should  be  cpnsplted^  and  if  possi- 
ble obeyed,  ia  the  smaller  as  well  as  in  the  greater  affairs  of  state ; 
but  he  l^ad  not  sufpcijent  strength  of  i^nderstanding  to^  know  how 
much  to  leaye  tp  the  responsibility  of  his  servants— rhow  far  he 
could  safely  direct,  and  at  what  point  he  could  best  defer  to  the 
opinions  of  those  to  whom,  he  purpoirted  to  have  given  his  confi- 
dence* Through  this  tendency  to  govern  of  himself  he  w^^kened 
his  own  real  power  and  influence.  Lord  Brougham  has  truly  said, 
'*  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  George  III.  sought  to  rule  too  much ; 
it  is  not  maintained  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  perpetually  sacrificing 
all  other  considi^rations  to  the  preservation  or  extension  of  his  pre- 
rogative. But  that  he  only  discharged  the  duties  of  his  station  by 
thinking  for  himself,  acting  according  to  his  conscientious  opinion, 
and  u^ing  his  influence  for  giving  tliose  opinions  effect,  cannot  be 
denied.*'*  But  it  was.  a  lamentable  circumstance  of  this  consti- 
tution and  not  unreasonable  rule  of  conduct,  that  the  king  per- 
sonally did  many  harsh  acts  to  mark  his  resentment  of  those  who 
differed  from  him ;  that  though  to  some  of  his  ministers  he  was  a 
cpnfiding  and  even  affectionate  master,  to  others  he  was  wajrward 
and  distrustful ;  that  during  the  first  nine  years  of  his  reign  there 
were  six  successive  administrations,  and  that,  to  use  the  words  of 
Burke,  ^'  the  question  at  last  was  not,  who  could  do  the  public  bus* 
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Iness  best,  but  who  would  undertake  to  do  it  at  alL"  ♦  In  Burke's 
parliamentary  language,  it  was  "  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  an  all-direct- 
ing favourite  "  that  prevented  men  of  talents  and  integrity  accept- 
ing employments  where  they  could  not  exercise  their  judgment  or 
their  honesty.  But  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  influence  of  lord 
Bute  had  whoUy  come  to  an  end  after  a  few  years  ;  and  we  cannot 
therefore  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  king,  however  right  in 
his  determination  not  to  be  a  cypher  in  the  State,  had  not  the 
discretion  to  prevent  that  desire  becoming  a  source  of  national 
disunion. 

The  seven  years  of  Wilkite  agitation  could  not  have  been  a 
pleasant  epoch  in  the  life  of  any  friend  of  rational  liberty,  and  wellr 
balanced  authority.  The  principles  of  constitutional  freedom  were 
mixed  up  with  the  quarrel  of  a  profligate  demagogue,  and  the  out- 
rages of  an  unthinking  multitude.  Sober  men  naturally  turned 
from  the  support  of  such  a  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  course 
of  the  government  was  so  paltry,  so  passionate,  so  vindictive,  so 
obstinate,  that  the  most  strenuous  loyalty  could  scarcely  give  an 
honest  assistance  to  measures  which  transformed  a  nation's  willing 
obedience  into  a  dull  submission  to  the  powers. that  be.  During 
this  period  of  hateful  controversy,  there  was  a  perpetual  excitement 
of  libels  and  mobs;  the  decisions  of  the  law  coming  id  coniHct 
with  the  desires  of  the  Crown;  the  will  of  the  people  opposed  to 
the  votes  of  the  Parliament.  The  bystanders  looked  with  surprise 
and  2ilarm  upon  this  extraordinary  game,  in  which  statesmen  seemed 
to  be  puppets  moved  by  some  machinery,  rather  than  by  their  own 
natural  impulses.  Time  has  partially  lifted  up  the  curtain,  and  we 
see  the  hands  that  pulled  the  strings. 

John  Wilkes,  although  filling  an  influential  position — ^a  Bucking- 
hamshire magistrate ;  a  bon  vivant  in  what  was  called  the  best  so- 
ciety— ^was  a  needy  man,  and  a  little  able  of  himself  to  cafry  on  the 
great  legal  contest  in  which  he  became  engaged.  His  chief  friend 
was  earl  Temple,  who  had  left  office  with  Pitt,  and  bore  no  good 
will  to  the  influence  which  had  thrust  him  and  his  more  eminent 
brother-in-law  from  high  employment.  His  connexion  with  Wilkes 
was  not  entirely  political ;  for  Wilkes  was  a  colonel  in  lord  Temple's 
militia  regiment.  But  his  open  support  of  the  writer  of  the 
"  North  Briton  "  indicated  pretty  clearly  that  Temple  was  in  some 
degree  identified  with  Wilkes  ;  and  this  led  to  the  immediate  re- 
venge of  the  court,  in  his  dismissal  from  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of 
Buckinghamshire.  From  that  time  the  correspondence  of  Wilkes 
and  the  lord  of  Stowe  on  the  subject  of  the  libellous  paper,  and 

•  **■  ParliamCTtary  Hlstf>ry,»*  vol.  xvi.  col.cfi^ed  by^^OUg It! 
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the  prosecutibns  connected  with  it,  are  very  fre(^ent.  The  pati^ 
otic  effusions  of  Wilkes  are  generally  accompanied  with  requests 
for  the  loan  of  money.  "  I  have  this  cause  at  heart,  and  I  feel  the 
spirit  of  Hampden  in  it,  but  I  have  not  his  fortune  .  .  / .  ;£soo  I 
must  contrfve  to  get,  and,  after  your  lordship's  goodness,  1  evea 
blush  to  mention  it."  *  Wilkes  adds,  "  I  believe  the  causes  will  in 
lime  pay  themselves."  At  this  time  one  of  the  journeymen  printers 
who  had  been  arrested  under  the  General  Warrant  had  obtained  a 
verdict  against  the  Secretary  ot  State,  with  three  hundred  pounds 
damages,  for  false  imprisonment.  Chief  Justice  Pratt  had  sura^ 
moned  up  decidedly  for  the  journeyman  printer.  Odier  "  causes  " 
©f  the  same  character  were  depending ;  and  Temple  gives  Wilkes 
advice  as  to  the  course  of  legal  proceedings  in  "the  business  of 
the  devils,  your  friends."  f  'The  "  North  Briton  "  was  now  printed 
at  a  private  press  in  Wilkes's  own  house  hi  Great  George  Street; 
where  other  productions  were  printed,  one  of  which  became  the 
object  of  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  as  unwise 
as  the  proceedings  under  the  General  Warrant 

Whilst  an  inevitable  parliamentary  battle  in  the  next  Session 
was  in  preparation,  the  town  was  amused  by  lampoons  and  carica- 
tures on  both  sides  of  this  stirring  qneslion.  Hogarth  had  been 
attacked  by  Wilkes  in  an  early  number  of  the  **  North  Briton,"  for 
Hogarth  had  published  'a  caricatuie  called  "  The  Times,"  of  which 
Pitt  was  the  subject  The  pictorial  satirist  took  his  revenge  of 
the  **  North  Brifton  "  by  issuing  -a  portrait,  scarcely  a  caricature, 
which  he  had  sketched  when  Wilkes  was  brought  before  Chief 
Justice  Pratt  Churchill  came  to  the  aid  of  his  friend,  ahd  pub- 
lished his  bitter  "Epistle  to  William  Hogartb."  The  painter  was 
not  to  be  put  down,  even  by  Churchill's  compliment  to  his  genius 
sweetening  the  assaults  upon  **  the  Man^"  He  published  his  print 
of  "  The"  Bruiser,  C.  Churchill,  once  the  reverend  " — ^the  poet's 
face  moulded  into  that  of  a  bear,  with  a  pot  of  porter  in  one  hanc^ 
and  club  is  the  other.  Pitiful  were  these  fusions  of  personal 
spite.  More  pitiful  even  was  the  revenge  against  Wilkes  that  was 
being  concocted  in  the  highest  places.  On  the  5th  of  November, 
the  earl  of  Sandwich  writes  to  Mr.  Grenville,  to  Inform  hhn  of 
conferences  between  his  lordsliip,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  bishop 
Warburton,  on  the  subject  of  his  proposal  to  bring  before  the 
House  of  Lords  a  doB^plaint  against  Wilkes  as  the  author  of  a 
blasphemous  and  impious  work;  and  be  tells  Grenville,  ^I  mean 
to  can-y  the  affair  into  execution ;  so  that  I  think  we  liarve  now  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  aettlb  die  mode  of  bringing  it  oil".  ^    Aaiongst 

•  "  Grenville  Papers,"  vol.  it.  p.  75— Wilkee  to  Teople,  July  9,  i^ 
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the  profligate  nobles  of  that  age,  few  had  obtained  a  more  unen- 
viable reputation  than  lord  Sandwich.  A  boon  companion  of 
Wilkes  himself,  we  have  evidence  that  at  the  very  time  at  which  he 
was  dining  with  him  at  a  convivial  weekly  club,  Sandwich  was  em- 
ploying spies  to  watch  and  report  all  Wilkes's  daily  movements.  • 
This  miglit  be  proper  official  caution;  but  no  official  necessity 
could  excuse  the  baseness  of  bribing  a  printer  to  purloin  the  proof- 
sheets  of  a  poem  of  which  Wilkes  had  printed  twelve  copies  at 
his  press,  for  private  distribution.  On  the  15th  of  November,  the 
Parliament  was  opened.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  before  the  speech 
from  the  throne  was  taken  into  consideration,  lord  Sandwich  made 
a  complaint  of  a  printed  paj^er  entided  "  An  Essay  on  Woman,** 
with  notes  to  which  the  name  of  Dr.  Warbin-ton  was  affixed ;  and 
of  another  printed  paper  entitled  "  The  Veni  Creator  paraphrased." 
The  "  holy  Secretary,"  as  Walpole  calls  him,  read  many  of  the 
atrocious  passages,  to  the  great  disgust  of  all  decent  peers ;  and 
the  amazement  of  some  who  saw  tlie  earl  of  Sandwich  employed 
in  the  vindication  of  religion  and  morality,  f  The  compositor 
employed  by  Wilkes  in  his  own  house,  receiving  there  25s.  a  week, 
and  bed  and  board,  was  examined ;  and  1  e  produced  some  proof- 
sheets,  with  corrections  in  tlie  handwriting  of  Wilkes,  to  establish 
the  authorship.  The  House  then  resolved  to  address  his  majesty 
to  desire  that  he  would  give  immediate  orders  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  author  or  authors  of  this  scandalous  and  impious  libel.  The 
whole  force  of  the  State,  of  Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons  was  ar- 
rayed against  one  demagogue.  In  the  Lower  House,  after  a  series 
of  debates,  it  was  resolved  that  the  "  North  Briton,"  No.  45,  was 
a  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel,  and  that  it  should  be  burnt 
l)y  the  common  hangman.  A  riot  took  place  when  this  resolution 
v/as  canied  into  effect.  Meanwhile,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Martin, 
0.1  the  first  night  of  the  Session,  having  termed  the  writer  of  the 
'North  Driton''  a  cowardly,  malignant,  and  in^mous  scoundrel, 
Wilkes  had  chiillenged  him;  and  in  a  duel  the  next  day  was  dan- 
gerously wounded.  The  measures  contemplated  against  him  were 
therefore  delayed.  His  position  appearing  very  perilous  he  sought 
safety  in  France  before  his  wound  was  healed.  On  the  20th  of 
January  he  was  expelled  the  House  of  CommonA. 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  a  General  Warrant  had  been 
formally  decided  in  an  action  tried  l>efore  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  on 
the  loth  of  December,  1763.    At  the  time  of  the  arrest  of  Wilkes, 

*  Sec  their  RcT>ort  to  the  Secretaries  of   State ;  October  31  to  NoTember  ij«  la 
**  Crcfnv  1  •■  Pycr  ,''  \^r^.  n.  n.  153. 
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lord  Hali^Dc  and  lord  Egremont  were  the  two  Secretaries  of  State. 
Egremont  died  ;  and  the  proceedings  which  Wilkins  had  instituted 
against  him  were  necessarily  abated.  Halifax,  by  a  series  of  legal 
evasions,  prevented  the  action  against  himself  being  tried.  But 
the  action  for  false  imprisonment  against  Mr.  Wood,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  resulted  in  a  verdict  against  him  by  a  special 
jury,  with  damages  of  a  thousand  pounds.  The  opinion  of  the 
Chief  Justice  was  now  given  in  the  most  unequivocal  words. 
''  There  is  no  authority  in  our  law-books  that  mentions  this  kind  of 
warrants  ;  but  in  express  terms  condemns  this.  Upon  the  matur- 
est  consideration  I  am  bold  to  say,  this  warrant  is  illegal."  This 
judgment  was  subsequently  affirmed  by  lord  Mansfield  upon  the 
arguments  on  a  Bill  of  Exceptions.*  But  the  legality  of  General 
Warrants  formed  the  subject  of  a  series  of  debates  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  condueted  with  all  the  energy  that  is  naturally  elicited 
by  great  constitutional  questions.  The  House,  on  the  13th  of 
February,  examined  witnesses  and  debated  this  question  for  eleven 
kours ;  and  the  next  day  for  seventeen  hours.  The  debate  was 
renewed  three  days  after,  and  then  the  ministerial  majority  was 
only  fourteen.  Walpole  gives  a  ludicrous  account  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  House  on  this  occasion :   "  You  would  have  almost 

laughed  to  see  the  spectres  produced  on  both  sides Votes 

were  brought  down  in  flannels  and  blankets  till  the  floor  of  the 
House  looked  like  the  pool  of  Bethesda."  f  There  was  no  record 
of  the  debate  on  this  occasion  except  Walpole's  letter,  until  the 
publication  of  his  "  Memoirs  of  George  III.;"  where  a  summary  is 
given  of  the  arguments  of  many  speakers.  The  ministry  went 
upon  precedents  for  their  defence,  and  alluded  to  the  issue  of  such 
warrants  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  great  orator 
boldly  said  that  he  knew  them  to  be  illegal  when  he  issued  them. 
He  preferred  the  general  safety  in  a  time  of  danger  to  any  per- 
sonal consideration.  He  did  an  extraordinary  act  at  any  risk,  even 
of  his  head,  to  procure  the  arrest  of  a  suspicious  foreigner,  who 
was  concealed  at  different  times  in  different  houses.  "  What  was 
there  in  a  libel  so  heinous  and  terrible  as  to  require  this  formidable 
instrument  ?  "  Their  honest  convictions  made  some  of  the  ordi- 
nary supporters  of  the  government  vote  with  the  minority  on  this 
question  of  General  Warrants.  It  is  pitiable  to  trace  the  persever- 
ing desire  of  the  king  to  carry  out  what  he  deemed  a  proper  pun- 

•  Th2  received  legal  doctrine  is  thus  laid  down  by  Blackstone :  "  A  warrant  to  appre- 
hend all  persons,  guilty  of  a  crime  therein  specified,  is  no  legal  warrant;  for  the  point 
upon  which  its  authority  rests  is  a  fact  to  be  decided  on  a  subsequent  trial,  namelyi 
whether  the  person  apprehended  thereupon  be  really  guilty  or  not.'* — Rerr*s  edit.,  toL 
iv.  p.  34a.  f  Letter  to  Lord  Hertfocd. 
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fishment  for  their  offence.  On  the  first  day  of-  the  Session,  when 
the  question  of  parliamentary  privilege  was  discussed,  General 
Conway,  the  Colonel  of  a  Regiment,  voted  in  the  minority.  The 
king  immediately  wrote  to  Grenville,  "  General  Conway's  conduct 
is  amazing.  I  am  hurt  for  lord  Hertford  [brother  of  Conway,  and 
ambassador  at  Paris],  I  shall  propose  to  Mr.  Grenville  the  dis- 
missing instantly,  for  in  this  question  I  am  personally  concerned."  • 
On  the  25th  his  majesty  urged  the  dismission  of  Conway  and  oth- 
ers; and  that  it  should  be  given  out  "that  the  next  would  have  the 
same  fate  if  they  do  not  amend  their  conduct."  f  Grenville's  Diary 
shows  that  he  repeatedly  advised  the  king  to  defer  this  resolution 
with  regard  to  Conway ;  although  he  supported  the  king  in  his 
determination  to  take  this  course  of  exhibiting  his  power.  On  the 
1 8th  of  February,  after  the  great  debate  upon  General  Warrants, 
the  king  wrote  to  Grenville,  *'  firmness  and  resolution  must  now  be 
shown,  and  no  one's  friend  saved  who  has  dared  to  fly  off ;  this 
alone  can  restore  order,  and  save  this  country  from  anarchy,  by 
dismissing.  ...  I  am  not  to  be  neglected  unpunished."  J  In 
April,  Conway  was  dismissed  from  his  regiment  and  from  his 
office.  The  same  mode  of  resentment  was  adopted  in  the  case  of 
lord  Shelburne,  colonel  Barrd,  and  general  A'court,  as  well  as  to- 
wards persons  holding  civil  offices.  The  disposition  of  George  III. 
to  look  at  public  measiwes  as  personal  questions  was  one  cause  of 
many  serious  calamities  of  his  reign.  He  told  Grenville  on  the 
14th  of  December  that  he  took  no  notice  of  lord  Shelburne  at  the 
lev^;  "but  spoke  to  two  people  on  each  side  of  him;  which,  he 
thought,  was  the  treatment  he  deserved,  for  having  broke  his  word 
and  honour  with  him,  having  pledged  both  upon  not  going  into 
opposition,  and  then  taking  the  first  opportunity  to  oppose  a  meas- 
ure which  personally  regarded  the  king."  §  The  dismissal  of  Con-j 
way  for  a  conscientious  vote  in  Parliament, — a  man  wh(f  had  dis- 
tinguish^ himself  in  Germany ;  was  remarkable  for  his  fairness, 
and  his  aversion  to  faction ;  and  was  a  general  supporter  of  the' 
government — is  truly  described  as  a  step  whose  boldness  was  al- 
most unprecedented.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  dismissed  three 
military  men  from  their  employments,  the  famous  "  cornet  of  horse  " 
among  the  number;  but  they  had  incurred  the  penalty  "by  a  per- 
sonal, violent,  and  constant  opposition."  J  The  dismissal  of  Con- 
way and  others,  for  their  parliamentary  conduct,  excited  consider- 
able alarm  as  to  the  arbitrary  tendencies  of  the  Court ;  and  it  did 

*  *'  rrremrillt  Papery**  vol.  li.  p.  i6a.  t  Ihid.,  p.  166. 
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much  to  establish  that  unpopularity  which  a  king,  -vho  hadmaxif 
qualities  to  recommend  him  to  the  affection  of  his  people,  was  by 
his  own  manifestations  of  self-will  bringing  down  upon  his  head. 
The  question  of  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes  became  merged 
in  higher  questions.  The  demagogue  was  prosecuted  for  libels; 
was  found  guilty ;  and  was  outlawed  on  the  1st  of  November  for 
non-appearance  to  receive  sentence.  But  he  was  now  considered 
a  persecuted  man.  When  the  Common  Council  voted  thanks  to 
Chief  Justice  Pratt  for  his  judgment  on  the  question  of  General 
Warrants,  and  requested  him  to  sit  for  his  picture  to  be  placed  in 
Guildhall,  they  expressed  the  prevailing  opinion  even  of  terop>erate 
politicians.  The  ministry  had  the  sense  of  the  nation  against  them. 
The  king  was  not  shielded  by  ministerial  responsibility,  for  he  had 
unwisely  exhibited  that  individual  sensitiveness — those  resentments 
and  animosities — which  are  scarcely  compatible  with  the  functioos 
of  a  constitutional  sovereign. 

We  shall  see,  in  a  few  years,  John  Wilkes-,  and  all  the  chonis 
of  his  political  drama,  passing  away,  *^  like  an  insubstantial  pageant 
faded."  Another  scene  was  to  be  opened,  which,  devoid  of  in- 
terest as  it  might  at  first  app>ear,  was  to  be  developed  in  a  series  of 
long  continued  action  which  involved  not  only  the  interests  of 
England,  but  eventually  the  destinies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family* 
and  incidentally  of  all  the  human  race.  The  triumphant  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Pitt  had  given  a  firmness  and  compactne.ss  to  the 
British  empire  in  North  America,  which  appeared  to  promise  a 
long  continuance  of  prosperity  to  the  mother-country  and  her 
colonies.  These  colonies  were  founded  upon  principles  of  freedom 
and  toleration,  by  a  race  nurtured  in  those  principles,  and,  in  some 
cases,  seeking  for  a  happier  field  for  their  establishment  than  they 
could  find  under  a  temporary  suspension  of  tlie  old  English  right 
to  be  well  governed.  The  colonial  Assemblies,  or  Parliaments, 
of  the  thirteen  provinces  of  North  America,  elected  by  the  people, 
trained  men  of  industry  and  al^ity  to  the  consideratioa  of  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  and  local  administration.  Thus>  whatever 
might  be  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  Governor  of  each  State 
appointed  by  tlie  Crown,  there  was  always  an  -enei^  a^  freedom 
in  their  discussions  which  called  out  those  qualities  of  good  sense, 
and  even  of  eloquence,  which  are  fostered,  more  or  less,  by  all  rep- 
resentative institutions.  From  these  Assemblies  complaints  oftea 
arose  against  thQ  commercial  policy  of  the  mother-country ;  and 
especially  after  the  peace  of  1763,  when  the  attempt  to  carry  out 
our  Navigation  Laws  by  a  ri^d  prohibition  of  the  contraband  trade 
of  the  American  with  the  Spanish  colonies  ^^^^^fiiSfy^jm^  seri- 
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oas  dissatisfactioii.  The  trade  between  Great  Bntaih  and  her 
colonies  had  been  always  based  upon  principles  wholly  opposite  to 
those  of  commercial  freedom.  The  EngUshman  was  forbidden  to 
smoke  any  other  than  Virginian-grown  tobacco,  and  the  Virginian 
could  wear  no  other  coat  than  one  of  English-made  cloth,  k  was 
an  age  of  regulation  and  balance  in  snull  matters  as  well  as  in 
great — in  commerce  as  in  war.  No  particular  injury  was  contem- 
plated towards  the  colonists  in  the  trade  vegulatioas }  although  the 
monopoly  of  the  English  merchants  was  regarded  aa  the  supreme 
advantage  of  colonial  possessions.  From  very  irisignificant  be* 
ginnings,  the  North  American  provinces  had  become  jO'eait  and 
prosperous,  and  contained  a  population  some^vhat  exceeding  two 
millions.  The  State  regarded  these  colonists  as  a  happy  family  of 
good  children,  to  be  kept  in  order  by  that  paternal  airthonty  wl>ich 
knew  best  what  was  for  their  advantage.  It  was  not  a  very  harsh 
authority,  althou^jh  Its  exercise  was  unwise  in  its  persistence.  U 
h  vexed  them  vMh  restrictions,  It  soothed  them  wkh  privileges. 
But  the  privileo^es  were  fhoucfht  inadequate  to  the  restrictions.  At 
l,ast  the  parent  took  itp  the  fancy  of  compelTin^  the  ^ildren  to  pay 
something  in  acknowledjrment  of  the  heavy  cowt  of  past  protection, 
alid  as  a  contribution  towards  the  expense  of  that  protection  in 
future.  A  Stamp  Act  to  raise  sixty  thousand  pounds  produced  a 
<rar  that  cost  a  htindred  millions. 

**  What  mighty  contests  n^e  from  trivial  things." 

On  the  loth  of  March,  1764,  Mr.  GrenvUle  moved  in  the  Com- 
mons a  series  of  Resolutions,  for  imposing  snxall  duties  on  certain 
articles  of  American  commerce ;  to  '♦be  paid  into  the  receipt  of 
his  majesty's  exchequer,  and  there  reserved,  tp  be  from  time  to 
time  disposed  of  by  Parliament,  towards  defraying  the  necessary 
expenses  of  defending,  protecting,  and  securing  the  British  col- 
onies and  plantatioos  in  America.''  Following  this  resolution  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  produce  of  duties  upon  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  American  colonies,  came  the  14th  of  the  series,  in  these 
words :  "  That  towards  furtjier  defraying  the  said  expenses,  it  may 
be  proper  to  charge  certain  Stamp  Duties  in  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations."*  The  notion  of  imposing  Stamp  Duties  on  the  col- 
onists was  considered  to  have  originated  with  Mr.  Jenkinson,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  But  there  was  found  amongst  Mr, 
Grenville's  papers  a  letter  to  him  from  one  Henry  M'CuUoh,  dated 
July  Si  1 763,; in  which  he  says,  that  a  Stamp  Duty  pn.veJlum  and 
paper  in  America  wouki  amount,  to  i^i^rardsr  of  sixt^f  thousand 
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pounds  Sterling  per  annum.*  Mr.  Jenkinson  writes  to  the  Minister 
in  July,  1764,  to  urge  him  forward  with  the  Stamp  Act,  which  had 
been  postponed  in  the  previous  Session  to  obtain  "further  in- 
formation on  that  subject."  On  the  loth  of  January,  1765,  the 
Parliament  met.  The  question  of  General  Warrants  was  again 
debated  in  lull  houses,  and  again  the  Ministry  had  a  small  majority. 
The  question  of  taxing  America  by  Stamp  Duties  produced  only 
a  feeble  debate  and  only  one  division.  On  the  6th  of  February, 
Grenville  introduced  fifty-five  Resolutions,  which  were  to  be  en- 
grafted into  the  Stomp  Act.    Walpole  says,  **  This  famous  Bill, 

little  understood  here  at  that  time,  was  less  attended  to 

The  colonies,  in  truth,  were  highly  alarmed,  and  had  sent  over  rep* 
resentations  so  strong  against  being  taxed  here,  that  it  was  not 
thought  decent  or  safe  to  present  their  memorial  to  Pariiament."  f 
The  colonists  could  not  see  in  Grenville's  proposition  for  a  paltry 
tax,  any  other  than  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to  tax  them  largely 
without  their  own  consent  They  denied  the  right  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  tax  them  unless  they  had  representatives  in  tiiat 
House.  Grenville  had  rashly  termed  his  Resolution  for  a  Stamp 
Act  as  "an  experiment  towards  further  aid."  -Where -was  the  sys* 
tem,  thus  begun,  to  end  ?  The  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  without  a 
debate  or  division  in  the  House  of  Lords;  jjmd.U  repeived  the 
Royal  Assent  on  the  22nd  of  March.  Benjamin  Franklin,  as  agent 
for  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  had  come  to  I^ondon  to  oppose 
the  passing  of  the  Act.  When  it  was  passed,  he  wrote  to  a  corre- 
spondent in  America,  "  We  might  as  well  have  hindered  the  sun's 
setting.  That  we  could  not  do.  But  since  it  is  down,  my  friend, 
and  it  may  be  long  before  it  rises  again,  let  us  make  as  good  a 
night  of  it  as  we  can.  We  may  still  light  candles.  Frugality  and 
industry  will  go  a  great  way  towards  indemnifjing  us."  The  pru- 
dential submission  of  Franklin  to  an  evil  which  he^  thought  inevita- 
ble was  not  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  colonists.  The  Act  was 
to  come  into  operation  on  the  ist  of  November.  When  the  enact- 
ment first  became  known,  there  was  a  deep  expression  of  grief,  but 
scarcely  any  manifestation  of  resentment.  But  in  the  State  As- 
semblies, a  determination  not  to  submit  without  remonstrance  was 
quickly  martifested.  Virginia,  the  most  attached  to  the  monarchy 
of  all  the  provinces-^he  most  opposed  to  democratic  principles- 
was  the  first  to  demand  a  repeal  of  the  Statute  by  which  the  col- 
onists were  taxed  without  their  own  consent.  The  Resolutions  of 
the  Assembly  of  Virginia  went  forth  as  an  example  to  the  other 
provinces,  many  of  which  passed  similar  Resolutions.    "But  in  Vir- 
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ginia  there  was  an  orator  of  no  common  order.  Patrick  Henry, 
who  was  born  in  I73<3^  had  received  no  regular  education — had  been 
a  ^mer  and  then  a  shopkeeper, — when  he  adopted  the  law  as  a 
profession.  He  obtained  a  brief  in  a  great  public  cause ;  and  then 
manifested  qualities  which  left  every  competitor  far  behind.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  at  WiUiamsburg^'^he  is  held  by 
Mr.  JefEerson  to  have  given  *^  the  eaftiest  impulse  to  tlie  ball  of 
revolution."  Jefferson,  then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  first  heard 
Patrick  Henry  in  the  Assembly  in  May,  1765,  when  he  brought 
forward  certain  resolutions  against  the  Stamp  Act ;  and,  fifty  years 
afterwards,  Jefferson  declared  that  he  never  heard  such  eloquence 
from  any  other  man.*  One  specimen  of  Henry's  oratory  on  the 
Stamp  Act,  in  this  Assembly,  has  been  preserved  :  **  Caesar,"  he 
exclaimed,.  *'  had  his  Brutus ;  Charles  the  First  had  his  Cromwell ; 
and  George  the  Third" **  Treason,"  cried  the  Speaker  5  "  Trea- 
son," cri^d  many  of  the.meml?ers— "  may  profit  by  their  example," 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence.  *'  If  this  be  treason,"  ^aid 
Henry,  "make  the  most  of  it."  The  House  of  Burge.sses  in  Vir- 
ginia was  dissolved  by  the  governor  of  the  province ;:  but  the  torch 
which  had  been  lighted  was  carried  from  state  to  st^ate ;  and  d/sle- 
gates  were  appointed  by  several  of  the  Assemblies  for  a  General 
Congress  to  meet  at  New  Vork.  ■ 

The  cry  of  "  treason  "  in  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  although 
followed  by  the  strong  remonstrance  of  the  byrgesses^  was  a  man* 
ifestation  of  the  desire  which  then  almost  universally  prevailed 
amongst  the  colonists  to  regard  themselves  as  bound  ip  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown.  The  ahenation  was  a  gradual  result  of  a 
mistaken  view  of  the  policy  that  ought  to  prevail,  between  a  colony 
that  had  grown  to  a  real  capacity  for  independence  and  the  parent 
State.  It  was  a  result,  also,  of  that  system  of  parliamentary  cor- 
'  ruption  and  of  court  influence  which  at  that  time  entered  ^o  hrge- 
ly  into  the  government  of  England  Walpole  says  that  the  Stamp 
Act  ^  removed  the  burthen  of  a  tax  to  distant  shoulders ; "  that 
Grenville  contemplated  his  measure  *•*.  in  tlie  light  of  easing  and 
improving  an  over-burthened  country."  f  Burke,  in  bis  memorable 
speech  on  American  taxation,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1774,  exhib- 
ited this  fact  more  distinctly.  He  points  out  that  upon  the  close 
of  the  war,  **  the  necessity  was  established  of  keepiog  up  no  less 
than  twenty  new  regiments,  with  twenty  colonels  capable  of  seats 
in  this  House. . .  4  Country  gentlemen,  the  great  patrons  of  econr 
omy,  and  the  great  resisters  of  a  standitig  armed  force,  would  not 
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have  entered  with  mnnsk  alacrity  into  the  Vot^e  for  so  torg^  and  est* 
pensive  an  army,  if  they  had  been  very  snre  that  they  were  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  for  it.  But  hopes  of  another  kind  were  held  out  to 
them."  He  then  traces  in  this  speech  the  policy  of  Mr.  Grcn* 
villc,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  character,  which  led  him  tty  think 
"  better  of  thC^wisdora  and  power  of  legislation  than  in  truth  it  de* 
serves  ;  "  to  believe  "negoiation  to  be  commerce,  and  taxes  to  be 
revenue."  The  Navigation  Act  was  Granville's  idol.  The  com* 
merce  of  Amerioa  *'  had  filled  all  its  proper  channels  t4>  the  brim.'^ 
He  '*  turned  his  «ye  somewhat  less  than  was  just  tofwards  the  In- 
credible  increase  of  the  faif  trade  ;  and  looked  with  ^melhlng  of 
too  exquisite  a  jealousy  towards  the  eoHtrabaftd.'*  The  insult  wa:«, 
that  "the  bonds  of  the  Act  of  Navigation  we^  straitened  So  imrcb, 
that  America  was  on  the  pbhit  of  having  M  trkity  either  contra- 
band or  legitimate."  The  AmitHcahs,  Burke  says,  « thoi^ht  thetr> 
selves  proceeded  against  as  delinquents,  ov  at  best  as  people  un- 
der suspicion  of  delinquency.'*  Th^T  -^ert  irritated  enough  before 
the  Stamp  Act  came.  They  adopted  sttch  counter  ftieasurcS  a.^ 
appeared  efficient  to  si  people  that?  had  nbt  ylct  begun  to  feel  their 
own  Strength,' and  understand  thctr  o^fr  resources.  They  agreed 
amohgst  themselves  to  wear  no  English  manufactured  doth  ;  and 
to  encourage  the  breed  of  sheep  tliat  tliey  might'  rtlanufactuttf 
doth  from  their  own  wool.  They  proteited  against  the  English 
monopoly;  and  they  devised,  feebly  efifough,  ^trch  W^astires  aS 
they  thought  might  ove**come  it.  At  lait  iirhat  Burke  ciillii  ^the 
scheme  of  a  regular  plantation  parKamenptai'j'  revenuii  ^  wm  estate 
Mshedi— "  It  revenue  not  substltirted  §»  th^  place  of,  bnt  stiperarfded 
to,  a  monopoly ;  which  riionopoly  was  einforeed  attliHtf  iame  time 
with  additional  strictness,  and  the  execirtSon  pUt  into  ntllitary 
hands.''  It  wa^  one  of  the  misfortxmes  of  Mr.  Gr^nVflte%  scheme 
that  his  Stamp  Act  \tas  pdptriar.  **  Gireat  was  the  appla*^  of  t^ 
meastfre  here;  In  England  we  critd  out  fdt*  Ae^  h43^^  ^rf  Ameribi,^ 
Whilst  they  cried  out  that  they  were  nearly  crushed  with  tho^ 
which  the  war,  and  their  own  grants,  had  bhwght  upon  rhem.'* 
Such  was  the  commencement  of  a  struggle  which  ended  in  the  ?n- 
depeodence  of  the  American  cokmies^  and  thenceforward  in  the 
establishment  of  an  empire  which  has  shown  how  quickly,  in  one 
vast  regk>n,  might  be  realised  the  probable  future  contemplated 
by  Ada«i  Smith  ^«^hen  « the  inhabitants  of  all  the  dlffdmnt  quar- 
ters of  the  wodd  may  arrive  at  tbat  equity  of  couragie  abd^rce' 
which,  by  iasp&rlmg^  mutual  fear^  can  aloReovevaMrtt  the'lljiistlQ^  &^ 
independent  nations  into  some  sort  o£  respect  for  the  rights  of 

©ne  another. " *  .^  v^tM^un^ 
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niness  of  the  Jdng.— The  Regency  BilL— Overture*  to  PItt.'-He  declines  office.— Cren* 
▼illeand  Bedierd. — The  Rockingham  Adminktmtion.— -Disturbencea  in  America. — 
Parliamcnt.^Debates  on  the  Stamp  Act. — Pitt  contend*  for  its  Repeal. — Exaroiia- 
tion  of  Dr.  Franklin. — Declaratory  Bill  as  to  rights  over  the  Colonics. — Repeal  of  ihe 
Stamp  AcL— Weakness  of  the  Rockingluira  Adminiitration.—They  quit  office. — ^Pitt 
created  earl  of  Chatham. — His  lose  of  poi)ulari^— His  plans  for  great  measures.— 
Embargo  on  Com. — Chatham's  illness. — Disor^nisatiun  of  his  ministry. — Parliament 
dissolved. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Bill  lor  the  t^ixatiwoiof  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  the  king  was  attadoed  by  a  serious  indijH>06ition.  On 
the  nature  o£  that  illness  the  greatest  secresy  Avas  maintaitied. 
*'  The  king^  illness,"  says  Walpole,  *'  had  occasttmed  a  general 
alarm ;  but,  though  he  escaped  the  danger,  his  health  was  so  pre% 
carious,  and  he  had  such  frequent  disorders  in  his  breast  on  takii^ 
the  least  cold,  that  all  sober  men  wished  to  see  a  Re^tt£y  settled 
by  Parliament  in  case  of  his  death."  *  The  real  nature  of  the 
king's  malady  was  not  suspected  by  the  politicicns  oi  that  day^  or 
by  the  general  public.  "  His  majesty  had  a  serious  illness— dt» 
peculiar  character  was  then  unknown,  but  we  have  the  best  authoiv 
ily  for  believing  that  it  was  of  the  nature  of  those  which  thrice  after 
afflicted  his  majesty,  and  finally  incapacitated  hizn  for  the  duties  of 
government."  This  is  the  statement  ^f  a  gentleman  whdse  means 
of  iDforma^ioo,  and  whose  diligence  in  penetrating  into  the  secret 
passages  of  the  past^  were  of  more  permanent  value  thaA  his  adroit* 
neas  in  the  use  of  the  facts  he  ascertsdned  for  tlie  advancement  of 
his  own  party  views.t  The  family  of  George  III.  at  that  time  can* 
sisted  of  George,  prince  of  Wales,  bom  on  the  izth  of  August* 
1762 ;  and  of  Frederick,  duke  of  York,  bom  on  the  i6th  of  August, 
1763.  The  di£Eerences  of  opinion  between  the  king  and  his  min- 
isters upon  the  Regency  Bill  are  of  minor  importance  in  a  riew  of 
public  affairs  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  require  no  elaborate 
detail.  The  kin^  waal^d  that  the  power  of  nomiiUting  a  Kegent 
should  I>e  vftsljed  in  .him-seif.  The  Ministry  thought  It  desirable 
^ata  Regency  during  the  minority  of  the  fuccesRor  lo  ihe  throne 
l(lV6tuUi  bp  distii^Uy  named.    On  tlie  a4ih  of  April»  his.  majesty,  ia 
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a  speech  from  the  throne,  proposed,  whether,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  vest  in  him  the  power 
of  appointing,  from  time  to  time,  by  instrument  in  writing,  under 
his  sign-manual,  either  the  queen,  or  any  other  person  of  his  royal 
family,  usually  residing  in  Great  Britain,  as  guardian  of  the  person 
of  his  successor  and  as  regent  of  these  kingdoms.  When  a  Bill  to 
this  effect  had  passed  the  Commons,  a  doubt  arose  in  the  Lords, 
whether  the  princess-dowager  of  Wales  was  included  in  the  term 
•*  My  Royal  Family."  Lord  Halifax,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  went  to  the  king,  and  said  that  the  matter  ought  to  be  cleared 
up ;  but  that  if  the  name  of  his  majesty's  mother  appeared  in  the 
Bill,  the  House  of  Commons  would  probably  strike  it  out.  The 
king  reluctantly  acquiesced,  and  then  the  Royal  Family  was  defined 
as  "  all  the  descendants  of  the  late  king."  'Grenville  refused  to 
introduce  the  name  of  the  princess-dowager,  as  he  was  urged  to  do 
by  her  friends ;  and  upon  this,  a  member,  unconnected  with  the 
ministry,  made  a  proposition  to  that  effect  The  name  of  the 
king's  mother  was  decided  to  be  introduced  into  the  Bill,  by  the 
vote  of  a  large  majority.  The  king  was  now  indignant  at  the  con- 
duct of  his  ministers ;  sent  for  his  uncle  the  duke  Oi.  Cumberland  ; 
and  commissioned  him  to  negotiate  with  Mr.  Pitt  for  a  return  to 
power.  It  was  an  embarrassing  thne  in  which  to  contemplate  a 
change  of  ministry.  America  was  getting  into  a  flame  of  anger  at 
tiie  Stamp  Act  London  was  terrified  by  riots  of  Spitalfields 
weavers,  upon  the  rejection  of  a  Bill  which  would  have  prohibited 
the  importation  of  foreign  silks.  What  Burke  calls  "  the  vertigo 
of  the  Regency  Bill "  produced  changes  which  an  untoward  aspect 
of  national  affairs  might  have  failed  to  effect. 

The  rumours  that  the  king  contemplated  a  change  of  ministers 
produced  an  opinion  in  one  then  unconnected  with  oMclal  life,  but 
who  looked  upon  political  affairs,  and  public  meftj  from  a  higher 
elevation  than  most  observers  of  the  shifting  scenes  of  that  time. 
Edmund  Burke  announced  to  a  friend,  with  reference  to  iPitt,  that 
"  this  crisis  will  show  whether  pride  or  patriotism  be  predominant 
in  his  character."  To  him,  wrote  BurWe,  is  open  "to  come  into 
the  service  of  his  country  upon  any  plan  of  politics  he  chooses  to 
dictate.  ...  A  few  days  will  show  whether  he  will  take  his  part, 
or  continue  on  his  back  at  Hayes,  talking  fustian."  The  duke  of 
Cumberland  went  to  Hayes,  and  there  learnt  the  "  plan  of  politics  ** 
which  Pitt  chose  **to  dictate."  There  was  no  "fustian"  in  his 
sensible  propositions,— that  General  Warrants  should  be  repudi- 
ated ;  that  dismissed  officers  should  be  restored ;  that  Protestant 
alliances  should  be  formed*  to  balance  the  Family  Compact  of  the 
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Bourbons.  There  was  some  diHerence  of  ophrion  aboat  appoint- 
ments, bnt  these  might  have  been  removed.  Earl  Temple  was 
sent  for ;  and  although  he  was  intended  for  the  office  of  Fhrst  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  he  persuaded  his  brother-in-law  to  give  up  the 
negotiation.  He  was  seeking  a  ministerial  alliance  with  his  brother, 
George  Grenville,  to  whom  he  had  become  reconciled,  and  he  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  inducing  Pitt  to  join  them;  in  which  union  he 
fancied  he  saw  a  power  that  would  enable  them  to  stand  alone  with- 
out the  support  of  ducal  Whigs,  or  courtly  Tories.  The  king  was 
obliged  to  call  back  his  ministers,  Grenville  and  Bedford.  They 
dictated  terms  to  the  king ;  and  Bedford  appears  to  have  deported 
himself  in  a  spirit  which  may  have  been  grossly  exaggerated  by 
Junius,  but  which  is  not  wholly  removed  from  truth.  ♦*  The  duke 
of  Bedford  demanded  an  audience  of  the  king ;  reproached  him, 
in  plain  terms,  with  duplicity,  baseness,  falsehood,  treachery,  and 
hypocrisy ;  repeatedly  gave  him  the  lie  ;  and  left  him  in  strong  con- 
vulsions." A  paper  was  read,  according  to  Walpole,  in  which  the 
king  was  told  *'  that  he  must  smile  on  his  ministers,  and  frown  on 
their  adversaries,  whomr  he  was  reproached,  in  no  light  terms,  with 
having  countenanced,  contrary  to  his  promise.  Invectives  against 
the  Princess  were  not  spared ;  nor  threats  of  bringing  lord  Bute 
to  the  block."  The  king  bowed  to  the  ministers  to  retire,  and  said 
'Mf  he  had  not  broken  out  into  the  most  profuse  sweat  he  should 
have  been  suffocated  with  indignation."  *  Pitt  was  again  applied 
to ;  and  he  again  declined  to  take  office.without  lord  Temple,  who 
persevered  in  his  resolution,  at  an  audience  which  both  had  of  the 
king.  The  Whig  families  were  again  resorted  to.  The  duke  of 
Newcastle  again  obtained  a  post  of  honour  in  receiving  the  Privy 
Seal ;  the  duke  of  Grafton  became  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
with  general  Conway  as  the  other  Secretary ;  and  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham  was  named  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Untried  colts 
and  worn-out  hacks  were  harnessed  together,  to  drag  the  state-coach 
through  the  sloughs  in  which  it  was  travelling.  They  pulled  hon- 
estly side  by  side  for  a  brief  journey ;  and  then  came  to  a  dead 
stop.  This  ministry  had  the  lasting  credit  of  bringing  one  man  of 
extraordinary  genius  into  public  life,  though  in  a  subordinate  situ- 
ation. The  eloquent  gratitude  of  Edmund  Burke  to  the  marquis 
of  Rockingham  has  made  us  think  favourably  of  the  head  of  this 
ministry,  for  "  sound  principles,  enlargement  of  mind,  clear  and 
sagacious  sense,  and  unshaken  fortitude."  f  Such  qualities  were 
needed  at  such  a  crisis. 
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TherBookmgham  Aidministtation  came  bito  office  on  tine  tOlM 
of  July.  Parliament  had  been  prorogued  previous  to  their  ap- 
pointnient;  and  a  few  months  passed  on  witliout  any  disturbing 
events.  At  last  came  intelligence  wiiich  demanded  grave  and 
anxious  consideration.  In  the  autumn  of  1765,  various  letters 
were  received  by  Mr.  Secretary  Conway,  from  official  persons  in 
America,  relating,  the  particulars  of  riots  at  Boston  and  in  the  Col- 
ony of  Rhode  Island.  At  Boston,  the  effigy  of  tbe.gevtieman  who 
had  accepted  the.  o^^  of  stamped istributor  was  hang  upon  a  tree, 
which  w^  subsequently  called  *^  Liberty  Tnee.; "  his  house  was 
sacked,  and  he  was  compelled  to  pnomise  to  resign  his  office. 
These  riots  went  on  for  a  fortnight,  with  moch  wanton  destruction 
of  property.  A  letter  from  New  York  of  the  25th  of  September,, 
to  Conway,  says  "  the  general  scheme  concerted  throughont  seems 
to  have  been»  iirst  by  menace  or  foi*ce,  to  oblige  the  stamp  officers 
to  resign  their  employments,  in  which  they:  have  generally  socceed- 
ed ;  and  next,  to  desttx)y  the  stamped  papers  upon  their  arrival, — 
that,  having  no  stamps,  necessity  might  be  an  excuse  for  the  dis- 
patch of  business  without  them.''*  But  more  important  than  the 
outrages,  of  mobs  were  the  solemn  proceedings  of  a  Congress  at 
New  York,  comprising  delegates  from  nine  Assemblies.  They 
contittued  their  sittings  for  three  weeks;  and  then  passed  fourteen 
Resolutions,  in  which  they*  maintained  the  right  of  every  British 
subject  to  be  taxed  only  by  his  own  oonsent,  or  that  of  bis  legal 
representatives  and  that  their  only  legal  representatives  were  those 
annually  chosen  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Assembly  of  edch  pit>- 
vince. 

The  Administration  was  in  a  position  of  extreme  difficulty. 
The  strong  opposition  of  the  Colonial  Assembles  was  a  reason  for 
minsters  renronsidering  the  measures  of  their  predecessors ;  but  a 
submission  to  the  violent  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  imperial 
legislature  would  be  to  manifest  an  unworthy  fear,  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  encouragii^  other  resistance  to  the  law.  But 
there  were  consequences  arising*  out  of  the  discontent  and  resent- 
ment of  the  colonists  whidi  were  productive  of  immediate  evib;  at 
home,  and  threatened  greater  dangers  for  the  ftft^e.  A  petiHon 
of  the  n^rchants  of  London  trading  to  North  America  set  forth, 
so  that  this  commerce,  so  necessary  for  the  support  of  multitudes; 
was  under  such  difficukHes  that  Hs  utter  rain  was  apprehendied ; 
and  that  several  millions  sterling,  due  to  the  merchants  of  Crest 
Britain,  were  withheld  by  the  colonists,  on  the  pUa  that  thfe  tax^s 
and  restrictions  laid  upon  them  had  rendered  them  unable  to  meet 
*  *'P*ftn  had  bdore  Parlument,  in  "  ParlUmeatary  History,*'  y6i*)m^ 
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their  engagements.  Scarcely  seeing  a  way  out  of  the  difficulties 
that  surrounded  them,  the  ministers,  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
on  the  14th  of  January,  after  the  Christmas  recess,  laid  the  papers 
before  the  two  Houses  which  **give  any  light  into  the  origin, 
the  progress,  or  the  tendency,  of  the  disturbances  which  have 
of  late  prevailed  in  some  of  the  northern  colonies.**  Such  were 
the  terms  of  the  king's  speech.  His  majesty  said,  that  he  had  is- 
sued orders  for  the  exertion  of  all  powers  of  government  for  the 
suppression  of  riots  and  tumults ;  and  added,  "  Whatever  remains 
to  be  done  on  this  occasion  I  commit  to  your  wisdom."  A  debate 
ensued  in  the  Commons,  which  was  reported  by  two  members,  and 
printed  in  Paris, — the  Houses  still  strictly  forbidding  the  publica- 
tion of  their  proceedings.  On  that  night  Burke  made  his  first 
speech  in  parliament ;  and  Pitt,  whose  voice  had  not  been  heard 
for  a  year,  delivered  one  of  those  orations  which,  however.imper- 
fectly  recorded,  give  us  a  notion  of  that  supremacy  that,  broken  as 
he  was  in  health,  wrapped  in  flannels,  and  giving  effect  to  his  ac- 
tion with  a  crutch,  he  still,  above  all  men,  exercised  over  his  con- 
temporaries. In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  from  Bath  on  the  9th^  he 
said  **  If  I  can  crawl,  or  be  carried,  I  will  deliver  my  mind  and 
heart  upon  the  state  of  America."  What  be  then  spoke  was  re- 
membered and  r^^peated  as  the  great  contest  went  on;  and  by 
9one  more  diligently  than  by  the  colonists.  He  went  with  them  to 
the  full  extent  of  denying  the  right  of  the  British  Legislature  to 
impose  taxes  without  representation.  He  touched  upon  great  prin- 
ciples that  extended  beyond  this  question  of  taxing  the  American 
Colonies :  "  There  is  an  idea  in  some  that  the  Colonies  are  virtually 
represented  in  this  House.  I  would  fain  know  by  whom  an  Ameri- 
can is  represented, here  ?  Is  he  represented  by  any  knight  of  the 
shire,  in  any  county  in  this  kingdom  ?  Would  to  God  that  re- 
spectable representation  was  augmented  to  a  greater  number  !  Or 
will  you  tefl  him  that  he  is  represented  by  any  representative 
of  a  borough-^a  boroi^h,  which,  perhaps,  its  own  representative 
never  saw.  This  is  what  is  called  *  the  rotten  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion.' It  cannot  continue  the  century  ;  if  it  does  not  drop,  it  must 
be  amputated.  The  idea  of  a  virtual  representation  of  America  in 
this  House  is  the  most  contemptible  idea  that  ever  entered  into 
the  head  of  i  man ;  it  does  not  deserve  a  serioui  refutation.  The 
Conmoas  of  America,  represented  in  their  several  Assemblies, 
have  ever  been  in  possessioiY  of  the  exercise  of  this,  their  consti- 
tutional right,  of  giving  and  granting  their  own  money.  They 
would  have  been  slaves  if  th«y  had  not  enjoyed  it."  Grenville 
replied  to  PiU,  ancLdefended  his  Sl&tnp  Actt  "When  I  proposed 
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to  tax  America,  I  asked  the  House,  if  any  gentleman  would  object 
to  the  right.  1  repeatedly  asked  it,  and  no  man  would  attempt  to 
deny  it.  Protection  and  obedience  are  reciprocal.  Great  Britain 
protects  America;  America  is  bound  to  yield  obedience.  If  not, 
tell  me  v;hcn  the  Americans  were  emancipated  ?  When  they  want 
the  protection  of  this  kingdom,  they  are  always  very  ready  to  ask 
it  That  protection  has  always  been  afforded  tliem  in  the  most 
full  and  ample  manner.  The  nation  has  run  itself  into  an  immense 
debt  to  fjive  them  their  protection :  and  now  they  are  called  upon 
to  contribute  a  small  share  towards  the  public  expense,  an  expense 
arising  from  themselves,  they  renounce  your  authority,  insult  your 
officers,  and  break  out,  I  might  almost  say,  into  oi^eh  rebellion. 
The  seditious  spirit  of  the  colonics  owes  its  birth  to  the  factions 
in  this  House."  Pitt  was  permitted  again  to  speak,  the  House 
being  clamorous  to  hear  him.  There  arc  passages  in  his  second 
speech  which  show  how  much  the  House  f;r.inod  in  this  departure 
from  its  ordinary  rules.  We  may  give  the  concluding  summar}'  of 
the  orator*s  opinions :  "  A  great  deal  has  been  said  without  doors, 
of  the  power,  of  the  strength,  of  America.  It  is  a  topic  that  ought 
to  be  cautiously  meddled  with.  In  a  good  cause,  on  a  sound  bot- 
tom, the  force  of  this  country  can  crush  America  to  atoms  .... 
In  such  a  cause,  your  success  would  be  hazardous.  America,  if 
she  fell,  would  fall  like  a  strong  man.  She  would  embrace  the  pil- 
lars of  the  state,  and  pull  down  the  constitution  along  with  her.  Is 
this  your  boasted  peace  ?  Not  to  sheath  tlie  sword  in  its  scabbard, 
but  to  sheath  it  in  the  lx>wcls  of  your  countrymen  ?  .  .  .  The  Ameri- 
cans have  iK)t  acted  in  aH  things  with  prudence  and  temper.  They 
have  been  wronged.  They  have  been  driven  to  madness  by  injus- 
tice. Will  you  puiiisli  them  for  the  madness  yoahave  occasioned  ? 
Rather  let  prudence  and  temper  come  first  from  this  side.  I  will 
undertake  for  America,  that  she  will  follow  the  example.  There 
are  two  lines  in  a  ballad  of  Prior's,  of  a  man's  behaviour  to  his 
wife,  :S0  applicable  to  you  and  your  colonies,  that  I  cannot  help 
repeating  them : 

*  Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind: 
Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind.* 

Upon  the  whole,  I  will  beg  leave  to  tell  th^  House  what  is  really 
my  opmion.  It  is,  that  the  Stamp  Act  be  repealed  absolutely, 
totally,  and  immediately.  That  the  reason  for  the  repeal  be  as- 
signed, because  it  was  founded  on  an  erroneous  principle.  At 
the  siune  time  let  the  sovereign  authority  of  this  country  over  the 
colonies  be  assert^  in  as  strong  terms  as  can  be  devised^  and  he 
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made  to  extend  to  every  point  of  legislation  whatsoever.  That  we 
may  bind  their  trade,  confine  their  manufactures,  and  exercise  every 
power  whatsoever,  except  that  of  taking  their  money  out  of  their 
pockets  without  their  consent." 

The  petitions  against  the  American  Stamp  Act,  and  the  papers 
laid  before  Parliament,  occupied  in  the  Commons  the  attention  of  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  for  three  weeks.  Several  persons 
were  also  examined,  amongst  whom  was  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin. 
The  examination  of  this  eminent  man  afforded  much  practical 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  North  American  Colonies. 
He  considered  that  there  were  about  300,000  white  men  in  North 
America,  from  sixteen  to  sixty  years  of  age  ;  that  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  provinces,  taken  at  a  medium,  double  in  about  twenty-five 
years ;  that  the  colonists  raised,  clothed,  and  paid,  during  the  recent 
war,  near  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  spent  many  millions ;  that 
they  paid  many  and  heavy  taxes  amongst  themselves,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  civil  and  military  establishments  of  the  country,  and  to 
discharge  the  debt  contracted  in  the  war.  His  answer  to  the 
question,  "  What  was  the  temper  of  Ameirica  towards  Great  Britain 
before  the  year  1763?"  is  very  remarkable:  **The  best  in  the 
world.  They  submitted  willingly  to  the  government  of  the  Crown, 
and  paid,  in  all  their  courts,  obedience  to  Acts  of  Parliament. 
Numerous  as  the  people  are  in  the  sever^  old  provinces,  they  cost 
you  nothing  in  forts,  citadels,  garrisons,  or  armies,  to  keep  them 
in  subjection.  They  were  governed  by  this  country  at  the  expense 
only  of  a  little  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  They  were  led  by  a  thread. 
They  had  not  only  a  respect,  but  an  affection,  for  Great  Britain ; 
for  its  laws,  its  customs  and  noanners,  and  even  a  fondness  for  its 
fashions,  that  greatly  increased  the  conunerce.  Natives  of  Britain 
were  always  treated  with  particulaf  regard.  To  be  an  Old-Eng- 
land man  was,  of  itself,  a  character  of  some  respect,  and  gave  a 
kind  of  rank  amongst  us."  To  the  question,  Whether  he  thought 
the  people  of  America  would  submit  to  pay  the  Stamp  duty  if  it 
was  moderated,  he  boldly  answered,  "  No ;  never ;  unless  compelled 
by  force  of  arms."  He  said  it  was  a  prevailing  opinion  amongst  the 
people  in  America,  that  they  could  not  be  taxed  in  a  Parliament 
where  they  were  not  represented ;  but  the  payment  of  duties  laid  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  as  regulations  of  commerce,  was  never  disputed. 
They  distinguished  between  external  and  internal  taxes.  An  ex- 
ternal tax  was  a  duty  on  commodities  imported,  and  it  enhanced  their 
price  ;  but  the  people  were  not  obliged  to  pay  the  duty :  they  might 
refuse  the  article.  An  internal  tax  is  forced  fromitiie  people  with- 
out their  ooi^sex\^      The  Americand    coaM  do  Without  BHtisfc 
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m^ufactures.  They  could  do  \»ithoiit  doth  from  Engird.  *^  I 
am  ot  opinion,"  said  Franklin,  '**  that  befoi«  their  old  clotlres  are 
worn  out,  they  will  have  new  ones  of  their  own  making."  But 
"can  they  possibly  find  wool  enough  in  North  America  ?"  he  was 
asked.  The  answer  showed  the  mettle  of  the  people  that  he  repre- 
sented :  "  They  have  taken  steps  to  increase  the  wool.  They  entered 
into  general  combination  to  eat  no  more  lamb,  and  very  few  hurabs 
were  killed  last  year.  This  course,  persisted  in,  will  soon  make  a 
prodigious  difference  in  the  quantity  of  wool.  The  establishing  of 
great  manufactories,  Kke  those  ia  the  clothing  towns,  is  not  necc» 
sary,  as  it  is  where  the  business  is  to  be  carried  on  for  the  purposes 
of  trade.  The  people  will  all  spin  and  work  for  themselves,  in 
their  own  houses."  To  the  question,  "  If  the  Stamp  Act  .should 
be  repealed,  would  it  induce  the  Assemblies  of  America  to  acknowl- 
edge the  ri^ht  of  Parliament  to  tax  them,  and  woutd  they  erase 
their  Resolutions  ?  ?*  the  answer  was,  ♦*  No,  never." 

After  this  examination  of  papers  and  witnesses,  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act  was  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  anda  declaratory  Resolution  was  adopted  :  •*  That  the  king's 
majesty,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Lords  fipirttual  and  tempo- 
ral, and  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  Parliament  assembled,  had, 
hath)  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authority  to  make 
laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and  validity  to  bind  the  colonies 
and  pe<^)le  of  America,  subjects  of  tl>e  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  In  all 
cases  whatsoever."  The  distinction  >^Yich  Pitt  had  mamtained, 
that  ParlisMi^ent  was  not  competent  to  pass  a  Jaw  for  taxing  the 
Colonies,  was  set  at  nought  by  this  Resolution*  But  it  was  con- 
tended that  tliough  the  right  existed,  it  was  impolitic  to  exercise  it, 
and  therefore  tlie  Stamp  Act  ought  to  be  repealed.  Pitt  adhered 
to  his  opinion,  but  did  not  attempt  to  divide  the  House.  A  Declar- 
atory Ertll  was  passed,  embodying  the  principle  of  the  power  of 
Parliament  to  bind  the  Colonies  "in  all  cases  whatsoever. *•  In  the 
Upper  House  this  Bill  was  supported  by  the  lord  chancellor  Norlh- 
ington ;  but  was  opposed  by  lord  Camden  in  a  very  remarkalTe 
speech,  in  which  he  explicitly  declared  tbat  "the  British  Parliament 
have  no  riglit  X6  tax  the  Americans  .  .  ^  »  Taxation  iuid  Rei>fe- 
^ntation  are  1n3eparably  united  ,  .  .  Taxation  and  representation 
are  coeval  witli,  and  essential  to,  this  constitution."  He  alluded  to 
Carte's  History  of  Enrlaod,  and  to  another  History  "much  read 
and  admired"  [Htmie's],  vrtrich  misdiittvously  ende*voufr«d  '*to  fix 
the  era  when  the  House  of  Commons  began  in  this  kingdom  .... 
When  did  the  House  of  Commons  first  begin  ?  When,  my  lords  ? 
Itbei^  with  the  Cdnsthutioii,  it  grew  up  with  the  ConstftutioiL 
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There  is  not  a  bhrde  of  grass  gnywing  in  the  Tiifost  obtfctn^e  comer 
of  the  kingdom,  which  is  not,  whkh  was  not  ever,  represented  since 
the  Constitution  began ;  there  is  not  a  Made  of  grass  which,  when 
taxed,  was  not  taxed  by  the  consent  ol  the  proprietor."  Lord 
Camden  divided  the  House ;  but  only  four  Peers  voted  with  him 
against  the  Declaratory  Bill  Whilst  this  bill  was  passing  into  law, 
a  strong  opposition  was  getting  up  s^inst  the  Bill  for  the  repeal 
0^  the  Stamp  Act,  which  was  about  to  be  proposed  by  the  Govern* 
ment.  1%  is  painful  to  took  back  upon  one  of  the  most  miserable 
e^ibittons  which  history  can  present  of  ^  a  house  divided  against 
itself  *^ — those  called  the  friends  of  the  king' intriguing  against  the 
king's  ministers.  Lord  Bute,  whose "  honour  was  never  doubted^ 
whatever  might  have  beeta  his  politicallndiScretions,  distinctly  gave 
his  solemn  word,  that  he  had  never  offered  an  opinion  upon  meas- 
ures, or  the  disposition  of  offices,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  the 
time  when  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  consulted  ott  the  arrange* 
ment  of  a  ministry.  We  may  therefore  dismiss  from  our  minds  the 
popular  belief  that  lord  Bute  was  the  instigator  of  all  the  double- 
dealing  that  was  characftenstic  of  Uie  early  3reans  of  the  reign  of 
George  I H .  Burke  has  been  charfsd  with  exaggeration  in  denoun- 
cing the  system  pursued,  "^in  the  idea  of:  weakening  the  State  in 
order  to  stveagthenr  the  Court ;  ^  a  system  effected  by  those  he 
calls  "the  new  court  corporatiom***  But  there  were  too  many 
proofs  of  the  evidence  of '^  a  reptile  species^of  polttidans,  never  be- 
fore and  never  since  known  in  our  country."  f  They  worked  under- 
ground  to  present  this  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Their  operations 
were  evinced  in  a  singular  nvisunderstaading  between  the  khig  and 
his  ministers*  in  tiie  crisis  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  most  dispassion- 
ate relation  of  the  circumstances  is  in  a  letter  of  general  Conway 
to  lord  Hertford,  on  the  13th  of  February :  '*  His  majesty  had  told 
lord  Rockingham  and  the  duke  ol  Grafton  that  he  was  for  the 
repeal ;  but  he  on  Tuesday  told  lord  Strange  tlot  he  was  not  so 
DOW — that  he  wished  his  opinion  to  be  known^  and  his  lordship 
naight  declare  it  This  ran  through  the  House  of  Commons  and 
thetown^  and  has  had  an  odd  effect  Our  ministerial  lives  were 
not  thought  worth  three^  days'  purchase.  His*  majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  expktin  himself  to  U8»  that  he  always  was  for  the  repeal; 
when  contrasted  with  enforcing  the  whole  act,  but  not  as  compared 
with  modification.^  We  toid  his  Majesty  this  distinction  was  unfor- 
tunately not  explained  to  ub  ;  and  that  in  consequence  we  had  (as 
be-  bad  allowed  lord  Rockingham  particularly  to  do)  declared  bis 

* "  Present  Discontents. "'  r^  ^ 
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majesty  to  be  for  the  repeal;  and  that  on  all  accounts  we  were 
engaged  and  obliged  to  push  that  measure.  It  was  very  mortifying 
to  us,  and  very  unhappy,  that  it  now  appeared  to  be  against  his 
majesty's  sentiments,  which  put  us  into  an  odd  predicament,  being 
under  a  necessity  of  carrying  on  a  great  public  measure  against  his 
majesty's  declared  sentiments,  and  with  great  numbers  of  his  ser- 
vants acting  against  us.  He  was  not  displeased,  he  said,  with  our 
freedom — thought  we  acted  like  honest  men — had  no  design  of 
parting  us — always  foresaw  the  difficulties  which  might  attend  his 
business — ^but  that,  once  over,  he  hoped  all  things  would  go 
smoothly  again.  You  see  that  this  might  branch  out  into  very 
long  details,  had  I  time  for  them ;  but  this  is  the  substance.  'Tis 
a  whimsical  situation,  and  what  will  be  the  event  I  don't  know. 
I  think  the  Bill  of  Repeal  will  probably  pass,  because  our  disjxisi- 
tion  for  it  is  too  strong  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  anything  now 
to  conquer ;  and  the  Lords,  I  think,  with  submission,  dare  not 
resist  it."  ♦ 

The  House  of  Commons  came  to  a  decisive  vote  on  the  21  at  of 
Februar)^  on  the  Resolution  that  leave  should  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  The  Resolution  was  moved 
by  Conway.  He  drew  a  strong  picture  of  the  mischief  that  had 
already  ensued.  The  trade  of  England  was  not  only  stopped,  but 
in  danger  of  being  lost.  The  conflict  would  ruin  both  countries. 
*'  If  we  did  not  repeal  the  Act,  he  had  no  doubt  but  France  and 
Spain  would  declare  war,  and  protect  the  Americans."  Grenville 
exposed  the  futility  of  maintaining  a  right  in  the  Declaratory  Bill 
which  the  government  would  not  dare  to  assert  Pitt  demanded 
the  repeal  as  due  to  the  liberty  of  unrepresented  subjects.  The 
scene  after  the  termination  of  the  debate  on  that  February  mommg 
has  been  described  by  Burke  in  glowing  words;  but  words  not  too 
lofty  for  the  great  occasion :  "  I  remember,  sir,  with  a  melancholy 
pleasure,  the  situation  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who  made  the 
motion  for  the  repeal;  in  that  crisis,  when  the  whole  trading 
interest  of  this  empire,  crammed  into  your  lobbies,  with  a  trembling 
and  anxious  expectation,  waited,  alirnost  to  a  winter's  return  of 
light,  their  fate  from  your  resolutions.  When,  at  length,  you  had 
determined  in  their  favour,  and  your  doors,  thrown  open,  showed 
them  the. figure  of  their  deliverer  in  the  well-earned  triumph  of  his 
important  victory,  from  the  whole  of  that  grave  multitude  there 
arose  an  involuntary  burst  of  gratitude  and  transport.  They 
jumped  upon  him  Dke  children  on  a  long  absent  father.  They 
clung  about  him  as  captives  about  their  redeemer.    All  England, 
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all  America,  joined  to  his  applause.  Nor  did  he  seem  insensible 
to  the  best  of  all  earthly  rewards,  the  love  and  admiration  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  Hope  elevated  and  joy  brightened  his  crest."* 
Such  was  the  enthusiasm  towards  Conway,  the  mover  of  the 
Resolution.  Walpole  has  described  the  difference  in  the  reception 
of  Pitt  and  Grenville.  When  Pitt  appeared,  the  crowd  pulled  off 
their  hats,  huzzaed,  and  many  followed  his  chair  home  with  shouts 
and  benedictions.  Grenville  was  hissed;  and  in  a  rage,  seized 
the  nearest  man  to  him  by  the  collar.  "  Providentially  the  fellow 
had  more  humour  than  spleen — *  Well,  if  I  may  not  hiss,'  said  he, 
*  at  least  I  may  laugh,'  and  laughed  in  his  face.  The  jest  caught ; 
bad  the  fellow  been  surly  and  resisted,  a  tragedy  had  probably 
ensued."  f  The  Bill  for  the  repeal  finally  passed  the  Commons 
by  a  large  majority ;  and  the  Lords,  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
thirty. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  made  his  memorable  appearance  m  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1766,  to  deliver  his  opinion 
against  the  Resolution  of  the  House  to  tax  America,  which  had 
passed  "when  he  was  ill  in  bed,"  he  said:  "If  I  could  have 
endured  to  be  carried  in  my  bed — so  great  was  my  agitation  for 
the  consequences — 1  would  have  had  some  kind  hand  to  have  laid 
me  down  on  this  floor  to  have  borne  my  testimony  against  it  It 
is  now  an  Act  that  has  passed."  But  he  knew  that  a  ministry  had 
meanwhile  come  into  power  who  were  disposed  to  repair  the  evil 
consequences  which  he  had  apprehended.  To  that  ministry  he 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  declaring  that  he  did  not  give  his 
strenuous  support.  He  had  advised  some  of  them,  he  said,  "  to 
engage,  but  notwithstanding,  I  cannot  give  them  my  confidence. 
Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  an 
aged  bosom."  He  plainly  discovered,  he  affirmed,  "the  traces  of 
an  over-ruling  influence."  He  distinctly  pointed  to  the  supposed 
influence  of  lord  Bute.  The  great  Commoner  was  probably  mis- 
taken, but  he  was  undoubtedly  sincere.  Conway  distinctly  repelled 
the  charge  that  the  ministry  had  been  subjected  to  that  particular 
influence.  Pitt  has  been  greatly  blamed  for  not  allying  himself 
with  the  Rockingham  Administration.  He  was  invited  by  them 
with  an  earnestness  that  approached  to  obsequiousness.  He 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  overtures.  They  fell,  from  their 
inability  to  stand  against  the  unwilling  support  of  the  sover- 
eign, and  the  intrigues  of  those  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
exclusive  title  of  the  king's  friends.  This  ministry  did  popular 
things.     They  gave  in  to  the  clamour  of  the  weavers*  by  passing 

•  Speech  on  American  Taxation,  1774.  t  **  Geoise  III.,    vdru.  p.  ^ 
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an  act  for  restr^ning  the  importation  of  foreign  silks.  Tbey 
repealed  the  cider  tax.  They  passed  Resolutions  declaring  the 
illegality  of  General  Warrants,  and  condemning  the  seizure  of 
private  papers,  to  discover  the  authors  of  libels.  Their  conces- 
sions in  some  degree  indicated  their  weakness.  Several  of  their 
minor  supporters  deserted  them.  The  duke  of  Grafton  left  them, 
resigning  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  ground  that  they 
wanted  "  authority,  dignity,  and  extension ; "  that  he  knew  but 
one  man  who  could  give  them  strength  and  solidity ;  and  that  were 
that  person  to  give  his  assistance,  '*  he  should  with  pleasure  take 
up  the  spade  and  the  pickaxe,  and  dig  in  the  trenches."*  A 
disagreement  ensued  in  the  Cabinet ;  the  king  was  told  that  the 
ministry  could  not  go  on  as  they  were  ;  and  his  majesty,  in  July, 
resolved  to  send  for  Mr.  Pitt,  and  so  told  his  servants.  The  king 
wrote  him  a  letter,  expressing  his  desire  to  have  his  thoughts 
"  how  an  able  and  dignified  ministry  may  be  formed."  Pitt  an- 
swered the  king — "penetrated  with  the  deepest  sense  of  your 
majest/s  boundless  goodness  to  me,  and  with  a  heart  overflowing 
with  duty  and  zeal  for  the  honour  and  happiness  of  the  most  gra- 
cious and  benign  sovereign."  Lord  Temple  was  sent  for  by  the 
king ;  and  his  majesty  wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  ill,  that  he  had 
opened  a  desire  to  see  his  lordship  in  the  Treasury;  but  that  *'he 
seems  to  incline  to  quarters  very  heterogeneous  to  my  and  your 
ideas,  and  almost  a  total  exclusion  of  the  present  men."  Temple 
was  ambitious.  He  was  indignant  at  the  idea  of  being  **  stuck 
into  a  ministry  as  a  great  cypher  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  sur- 
rounded with  other  cyphers  all  named  by  Mr.  Pitt,"  f  The 
ministry  was  at  length  formed.  The  duke  of  Grafton  became  head 
of  the  Treasury ;  general  Conway  and  lord  Shelburne,  Secretaries 
of  State;  lord  Camden,  Lord  Chancellor;  Charles  Townshend, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Pitt,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
the  world,  on  taking  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  went  to  the 
House  of  Peers  as  Earl  of  Chatham. 

The  transformation  of  Pitt  into  Chatham  is  held  to  have  de- 
stroyed his  popularity.  "  That  fatal  title  blasted  all  the  affection 
which  his  country  had  borne  to  him,  and  which  he  had  deser\'ed 
so  welL  .  .  .  .  The  people,  though  he  had  done  no  act  to  occasion 
reproach,  thought  he  Iwd  sold  them  for  a  title."  J  The  City  of 
London  declined  to  present  an  address  on  the  appoiiitment  to  of- 
fice of  the  man  they  had  idolised.  The  objectors  seem  to  hnve 
fprgotten  the  bodily  infirmities  which  necessarily  prevented  liim 

•  '*  Cbadnm  Correspondence,"  vol.  ii.  p.  422.  ♦  Jb^d.^p.  436  and  45S. 
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taking  the  post  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  a  prime  minister 
was  expected  to  take ;  and  they  scarcely  gave  him  credit  for  the 
power  which  remained  to  him,  of  influencing  his  colleagues  by  the 
vigour  of  his  plans,  when  he  could  not  command  a  popular  assem- 
bly by  the  splendour  of  his  eloquence.  He  had  large  projects  of 
statesmanship.  He  was  anxious  to  cement  an  alliance  with  the 
Protestant  States  of  Europe,  to  counterbalance  the  Family  Com- 
pact of  France  and  Spain,  which  was  leading  those  powers  again 
to  meditate  attacks  upon  England.  He  sent  an  ambassador  to 
confer  with  the  Czarina  of  Russia  and  Frederick  of  Prussia ;  but 
Frederick  was  indignant  at  the  treatment  he  had  received  at  the 
peace,  and  could  place  no  reliance  on  a  policy  so  subject  to  the 
con.sequences  of  ministerial  change.  There  is  a  strong  testimony 
to  the  rare  powers  of  lord  Chatham's  mind,  at  an  early  period  of 
his  administration.  Charles  Townshend  for  the  first  time  attended 
the  Cabinet  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  the  great  states- 
man developed  his  views  of  the  position  of  Europe.  "  Mr.  Town- 
shend," says  the  duke  of  Grafton  in  his  Memoirs,  "  was  particularly 
astonished ;  and  owned  to  me,  as  I  was  carrying  him  home  in  my 
carriage,  that  lord  Chatham  had  just  shown  us  what  inferior  ani- 
mals we  were,  and  that  much  as  we  had  seen  of  him  before,  he  did 
not  conceive  till  that  night  his  superiority  to  be  so  very  transcend- 
ent." The  minister  contemplated  important  changes  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland.  '*  To  enable  himself  to  contend  with  the 
powerful  connections  there,  he  proposed  to  establish  himself  upon 
the  basis  of  a  just  popularity,  by  shortening  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  granting  other  measures  which  the  Irish  appeared  to 
have  most  at  heart."  *  Lord  Chatham  also  had  in  view  organic 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  East  India  Company — their  as- 
tonishing dominion  having  now  become  an  anomaly  in  the  absence 
of  government  control,  and  their  vast  revenues  the  means  of  ad- 
ministering to  private  rapacity  and  injustice. 

The  Administration  entered  upon  its  duties  at  a  period  of 
domestic  trouble.  The  season  was  one  of  extreme  wetness.  The 
harvest  failed ;  and  riots  attended  the  rising  price  of  com.  But 
the  price  had  not  quite  reached  the  point  at  which  exportation  was 
forbidden.  By  an  Order  in  Council  an  embargo  was  laid  on  ex- 
portation. The  Parliament  had  not  been  called  together,  as  it 
might  have  been,  to  sanction  the  measure,  which  came  into  opera- 
tion on  the  24th  of  September.  Parliament  met,  according  to  the 
date  of  its  prorogation,  on  the  nth  of  November.    The  first  ap- 

•  Letter  from  Lord  Camden  ;  quoted  from  the  MS.  by  rir  Denis  Le  Marchant,  in  not* 
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pearance  of  Chatham  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  to  defend  the 
Order  in  Council  on  the  ground  of  public  necessity.  Camden  and 
others  in  both  Houses  maintained  its  legality.  Fierce  debates 
ensued,  in  which  this  exercise  of  the  prerogative  was  compared  to 
former  unconstitutional  attempts  to  set  up  a  dispensing  power.  It 
was  thought  essential  to  mark  that  such  an  exertion  of  the  pre- 
rogative was  not  constitutionaL  An  Act  of  Indemnity  was  there- 
fore  passed  to  exonerate  those  who  had  advised,  and  acted  upon, 
the  Order  in  Council.  A  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of 
the  East  India  Company  was  now  forced  on  by  Chatham,  in  op- 
position to  the  wishes  of  several  of  his  colleagues.  He  refused 
to  impart  to  them  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  plans.  Several  of 
the  Rockingham  party  resolved  to  secede  from  him.  He  had  to 
form  new  combinations  of  public  men ;  and  to  quiet  the  appre- 
hensions of  those  who  were  accused  of  being  despotically  governed 
by  him.  During  the  Christmas  recess  Chatham  went  to  Bath, 
where  he  became  seriously  ill.  Parliament  assembled,  and  the 
prime  minister  was  not  in  his  place.  His  Cabinet  fell  into  disor- 
der. The  fatal  e£Eects  of  the  absence  of  the  chief,  and  his  unwil- 
lingness to  entrust  responsibility  to  his  colleagues,  were  signally 
manifested,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  commended 
the  Stamp  Act,  and  again  proposed  to  tax  the  Colonies.  Burke 
has  described  in  his  Speech  upon  American  Taxation,  this  strange 
disorganization  of  lord  Chatham's  ministry.  "  When  his  face  was 
hid  but  for  a  moment,  his  whole  system  was  on  a  wide  sea,  with- 
out chart  or  compass.  ...  As  if  it  were  to  insult  as  well  as  be- 
tray him,  even  long  before  the  close  of  the  first  Session  of  his  Ad- 
ministration, when  everything  was  publicly  transacted,  and  with 
great  parade,  in  his.  name,  they  made  an  Act  declaring  it  highly 
just  and  expedient  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America.  For  even  then, 
sir,  even  before  this  splendid  orb  was  entirely  set,  and  while  the 
western  horizon  was  in  a  blaze  with  his  descending  glory,  on  the 
opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens  arose  another  luminary,  and,  for 
his  hour,  became  lord  of  the  ascendant.  You  understand,  to  be 
sure,  that  I  speak  of  Charies  Townshend,  officially  the  reproducer 
of  this  fatal  scheme." 

That  portion  of  the  life  of  Chatham  when  he  was  nominally  the 
head  of  the  Administration,  but  wholly  incapable  of  directing  the 
national  affairs,  and  altogether  shrinking  from  that  direction,  is  as 
difficult  to  understand  as  it  is  melancholy  to  contemplate.  In  the 
beginning  of  1 767,  when  the  Parliament  met,  he  was  ill  at  Bath.  In 
the  middle  of  February,  the  gout  had  returned  so  severely  upon  him 
as  to  confine  him  to  his  bed  at  the  inn  at  Marlborough,— as  he 
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writes  to  lord  Shellmrne  by  the  hands  of  his  secretary.  In  that 
inn  he  is  describel  by  Walpole  as  "  inaccessible  and  invisible,  though 
surrounded  by  a  train  of  domestics  that  occupied  the  whole  inn,  and 
wore  the  appearance  of  a  little  court."  *  Here  he  remained  a  fort- 
night. The  duke  of  Grafton  earnestly  entreats  to  be  allowed  to 
come  to  the  earl  of  Chatham.  The  answer  is,  that  "until  he  is 
able  to  move  towards  London,  it  is  by  no  means  practicable  to  him 
to  enter  into  discussions  of  business."  On  the  2nd  of  March  he 
came  to  town,  but  unable  to  stir  hand  or  foot.  At  this  time  the 
mmistry  had  been  in  a  minority  upon  the  question  whether  the 
Land  Tax  should  be  reduced  in  amount.  The  king  writes  to  Chat- 
ham expressing  his  reliance  upon  him  "  to  withstand  that  evil  called 
connexion,'*  to  which  his  majesty  attributes  the  defeat  of  the  min- 
istry. Chatham  responds  reverentially.  Meanwhile  the  public 
business  falls  into  confusion  ;  a  violent  Opposition,  a  divided  Min- 
istry. From  the  beginning  of  April  the  prime  minister  had  not 
been  allowed  to  see  any  one,  nor  to  receive  letters.  It  was  in  vain 
that  his  colleagues  desired  to  visit  him.  Business,  said  Chatham, 
was  impossible  for  him.  Again  and  again  the  king  wrote  affection- 
ately to  his  minister ;  and  at  last  said,  "If  you  cannot  come  to  me  to- 
morrow, I  am  ready  to  call  on  you."  As  an  interview  less  to  be  dread- 
ed, Chatham  consented  to  receive  the  duke  of  Grafton.  The  duke 
records  in  his  Memoirs  that  he  found  him  in  a  different  state  from 
what  he  expected.  "  His  nerves  and  spirits  were  affected  in  a  dread- 
ful degree,  and  the  sight  of  his  great  mind  bowed  down  and  thus 
weakened  by  disorder  would  have  filled  me  with  grief  and  concern, 
even  if  I  had  not  long  borne  a  sincere  attachment  to  his  person  and 
character.'*  The  Session  closed  on  the  2nd  of  July.  The  duke  of 
Grafton  was  now  the  real  minister;  although  the  name  of  Chatham 
in  some  degree  upheld  the  government. 

A  theory  has  been  proposed,  in  a  review  of  the  Chatham  Cor- 
respondence, that  the  illness  of  the  great  minister  was  a  long  series 
of  pretences — "  that  the  gout,  whatever  may  have  been  its  real 
severity,  was  exaggerated  in  order  to  excuse  a  line  of  conduct,  for 
which,  even  if  true,  it  would  have  furnished  no  excuse  ; '' — that  the 
gout  was  a  frequent  pretext ; — that  the  desire  of  lord  Chatham  to  have 
apower  of  attorney  prepared  in  order  to  enable  his  lady  to  transact  his 
private  business  was  a  blind ; " — that  his  disappointment  at  his  loss  of 
popularity,  and  his  regret  at  having  descended  from  his  proud  posi- 
tion of  the  Great  Commoner,  made  him  reluctant  to  appear  in  his  new 

•"George  III.,**  vol.  in.  p.  416.  The  statement  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  vol. 
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character,  and  that  he  clung  to  office  till  he  could  find  some  striking 
and  popular  occasion  for  his  resignation.*  Never  was  ingenuity  more 
absurdly  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  damaging  a  great  man's  charac- 
ter. The  true  solution  of  this  mystery  is,  that  the  intellect  of  Chat- 
ham was  temporarily  enfeebled,  almost  destroyed ;  that  he  did  not  re- 
sign office,  although  incapable  of  performing  its  duties,  because  the 
ordinary  perceptions  of  his  mind  were  clouded  to  an  extent  that  left 
Him  no  power  of  judgment ;  and  that  when  he  did  resign,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1768,  on  account  of  "the  deplorable  state  of  his  health,"  his 
mind  had  to  some  extent  resumed  its  vigour,  though  his  bodily 
infirmities  were  as  great  as  ever.  His  condition  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  mental  prostration  is  thus  described:  "  Lord  Chat- 
ham's state  of  health  is  certainly  the  lowest  dejection  and  debility 
that  mind  or  body  can  be  in.  He  sits  all  the  day  leaningon  his  hands, 
which  he  supports  on  the  table ;  does  not  permit  any  person  to  remain 
in  the  room  ;  knocks  when  he  wants  anything ;  and  having  made  his 
wants  known,  gives  a  signal,  without  speaking,  to  the  person  who 
answered  his  call,  to  retire  "  f  He  had  sold  his  property  at  Hayes, 
and  was  removed  to  Burton-Pynsent,a  valuable  estate  he  had  acquired 
under  the  will  of  sir  William  Pynsent.  With  the  intense  eagerness 
of  a  mind  verging  on  insanity,  his  one  idea  was  to  re-purchase 
Hayes.  Difficulties  were  naturally  raised ;  and  he  resigned  himself 
to  his  disappointment,  saying  "  That  might  have  saved  me.'*  But 
the  re-purchase  was  effected ;  and  for  many  months  he  dwelt  there 
secluded  from  all  mankind.  Lord  Chatham,  according  to  Walpole, 
under  an  attack  of  the  gout,  had  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Addington — "innovating  enough  in  his  practice  to  be  justly  deemed 
a  quack ^  If  all  was  not  a  farce,  I  should  think  the  physi- 
cian rather  caused  the  disease ;  Addington  having  kept  off  the  gout, 
and  possibly  dispersed  it  through  his  nerves,  or  even  driven  it  up 
to  his  head."t  If  all  was  a  farce,  it  was  a  long  farce  to  occupy 
more  than  a  year  in  playing  out. 

«  The  ministry  struggled  on  with  considerable  difficulty  through 
the  Session  of  1768.  There  had  been  many  changes  in  its  com- 
position. Charles  Townshend  had  died  of  fever.  His  brilliant 
talents  were  neutralized  by  his  levity;  and  it  was  clear  that  if  his 
ambition  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  government,  he  would 
have  done  some  rash  things — perhaps  precipitated  a  war  with  Ameri- 
ca earlier  than  the  nobleman,  lord  North,  who  succeeded  Townshend 
as  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer.  The  Parliament,  now  approach- 
ing the  end  of  its  septennial  term,  was  dissolved  on  the  nth  of 
March,  1768. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

New  Parliament.— Non-publication  of  Debates.— Wilkes  returned  for  Middlesex.^ 
Riou. — Sentence  upon  Wilkes.— His  expulsions  from  Parliament  and  reflections.— 
Debates  on  the  privileges  of  the  Commons. — The  letters  of  Junius.— Personalities  of 
Junius.— His  attacks  on  the  duke  of  Grafton. — Private  letters  of  Junius. — His  attack 
on  the  duke  of  Bedford. — Address  of  Junius  to  the  king. — Opening  of  Pariiainent.— 
Lord  Chatham. — Chatham's  q>eech  on  the  Address.— Schism  in  the  Ministry. — Lord 
Camden  disclaims  their  measures. — Resignation  of  the  duke  of  Grafton. 

The  new  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  loth  of  May,  1768.  In 
this  most  important  Session  the  non-publication  of  debates  was  en- 
forced with  almost  unequalled  strictness.  Horace  Walpole  has, 
for  some  years,  been  to  us  the  almost  only  authority  for  forming 
any  notion  of  the  debating  power  in  an  age  of  real  oratory,  if  we 
may  judge  of  its  rhetorical  excellence  from  the  testimony  of  con- 
temporaries. He  is  not  now  a  member  of  **  the  Thirteenth  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain."  He  says,  "  What  traces  of  debates  shall 
appear  hereafter  must  be  mutilated  and  imperfect,  as  being  received 
by  hearsay  from  others  or  taken  from  notes  communicated  to  me."  ♦ 
The  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Standing  Order  for  the  exclusion  of 
strangers  went  on  from  1768  to  1774 — the  whole  term  of  the  duration 
of  this  Parliament,  thus  known  as  the  **  Unreported  Parliament." 
But  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  this  stirring  period 
were  not  "unreported."  Mr.  Cavendish  (afterwards  sir  Henry 
Cavendish),  member  for  Lostwithiel,  not  only  devoted  himself  to  the 
task  of  taking  down  the  heads  of  speeches,  but  after  some  practice, 
attempted  to  report  them  "  more  at  large."  These  most  valuable 
notes  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  collection  edited  by  Mr.  J. 
Wright,  as  "  Sir  Henry  Cavendish's  Debates ; "  but,  probably  from 
inadequate  public  encouragement,  these  Reports,  in  their  printed 
form,  do  not  extend  beyond  March  27,  1771.! 

At  the  opening  of  Parliament  the  ministry  comprised  lord  Cam- 
den, Lord  Chancellor;  the  duke  of  Grafton,  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury ;  lord  Shelbume,  Secretary  of  State  ;  lord  North,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  Lord  Chatham  still  held  the  Privy  Seal, 
but  continued  unable  to  discharge  any  official  duties.     It  was  the 
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duke  of  Grafton's  ministry.  The  new  Parliament  commenced  in  a 
tempest  of  popular  violence,  such  as  had  been  unwitnessed  in  Eng- 
land for  many  years.  John  Wilkes,  an  outlaw,  suddenly  returned 
from  France,  at  the  time  when  the  writs  had  been  issued  for  a 
general  election,  and  he  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  city 
of  London.  He  was  lowest  on  the  poll,  there  being  four  aldermen 
in  nomination,  wl  o  had  the  suffrages  of  most  decent  citizens. 
Wilkes  then  proposed  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  The  ministry  were  unwilling  to  proceed  against  him 
on  his  outlawry  ;  and  the  Whigs,  generally,  could  not  well  forget  - 
that  he  had  been  their  tool.  The  demagogue  was  returned  as 
member  for  Middlesex ;  and  his  triumph  was  celebrated  by  illumi- 
nations and  riots.  On  the  20th  of  April,  being  the  first  day  of  term, 
Wilkes,  according  to  a  promise  he  had  given,  surrendered  to  his 
outlawry,  and  was  committed  to  custody.  A  violent  mob  rescued 
their  favourite  from  the  offcers  of  the  court;  but  he  had  the  pru- 
dence to  get  away  from  them,  and  surrender  himself  at  the  King's 
Bench  prison.  Riots  daily  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wilkes's  place  of  confinement.  On  the  loth  of  May,  a  vast 
concourse  of  people  assembled  in  St  George's  Fields,  to  con- 
vey the  member  for  Middlesex  to  his  seat  in  the  House,  which 
it  was  thought  he  would  then  take  in  virtue  of  his  privilege. 
The  riot  act  was  read  when  the  mob  assailed  the  prison-gates ; 
and  the  military  being  called  in,  five  or  six  j  e:sons  lost  their 
lives,  and  many  were  wounded.  The  magistrate  who  gave  the 
order  to  fire  was  tried  and  acquitted.  On  the  i  ith  of  May  a  royal 
proclamation  was  issued  "  for  suppressing  riots,  tumults,  and  other 
unlawful  assemblies."  There  were  other  causes  of  tumult  than  the 
political  agitations  connected  with  Wilkes.  Seamen  from  vessels 
in  the  Thames  were  parading  the  streets,  demanding  increase  of 
wages ;  and  having  interfered  with  the  unloading  of  colliers,  the 
coalheavers  took  part  against  the  sailors,  and  were  fighting  with 
them  in  the  public  thoroughfares.  The  coalheavers  had  their  own 
especial  grievance,  having  by  Act  of  Parliament  been  subjected  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  alderman  of  the  ward.  An  alehouse-keeper 
of  the  name  of  Green  had  given  offence  to  the  coalheavers.  who 
were  chiefly  Irish  ;  and  they  vowed  his  destruction.  Walpole  re- 
bates their  proceedings,  as  "  the  fiercest  and  most  memorable  of 
all  the  tumults.-*  His  narrative  shows  the  lawlessness  of  the  metrop- 
olis ninety  years  ago.  Green,  Walpole  says,  "  every  night  removed 
his  wife  and  children  out  of  his  house.  One  evening  he  received 
notice  that  the  coalheavers  were  coming  to  attack  him.  He  had 
nobody  with  him  but  a  maid-servant  and  a  sailor,  who  by  accident 
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was  drinking  in  the  house.  Green  asked  the  sailor  if  he  would 
assist  him.  .  *  Yes,*  answered  the  generous  tar,  *  I  will  defend  any 
man  in  distress.*  At  eight  the  rioters  appeared,  and  fired  on  the 
house,  lodging  in  one  room  above  two  hundred  bullets ;  and  when 
their  ammunition  was  spent  they  bought  pewter  pots,  cut  them  to 
pieces,  and  fired  them  as  a  ball.  At  length  with  an  axe  they  broke  out 
the  bottom  of  the  door ;  but  that  breach  the  sailor  defended  singly ; 
while  Green  and  his  maid  kept  up  a  constant  fire,  and  killed  eigh- 
teen of  the  besiegers.  Their  powder  and  ball  being  at  last  wasted, 
Green  said  he  must  make  his  escape ;  *  for  you,'  he  said  to  the 
friendly  sailor,  *  they  will  not  hurt  you.'  Green,  retiring  from  the 
back  room  of  his  house,  got  into  a  carpenter's  yard  and  was  con- 
cealed in  a  sawpit,  over  which  the  mob  passed  in  their  pursuit  of 
him,  being  told  he  was  gone  forwards."  During  nine  hours,  whilst 
this  tumult  was  going  on,  no  police  or  military  interfered.  Green 
was  tried  for  murder  and  was  acquitted.  Seven  of  the  coalheavers 
were  executed ;  but  the  revenge  of  their  associates  did  not  cease, 
for  they  murdered  Green's  sister.  The  brave  sailor  "  never  owned 
himself;  never  claimed  honour  or  recompense  for  his  generous 
gallantry."* 

The  only  real  business  in  the  first  short  Session  of  the  new 
Parliament  was  to  continue  the  Act  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
com  and  flour.  The  Houses  adjourned  after  sitting  only  ten  .days, 
and  the  Parliament  was  afterwards  prorogued.  Colonel  Luttrell 
on  the  loth  of  May  had  moved  "that  the  proper  officer  of  the 
Crown  do  inform  the  House,  why  the  laws  were  not  immediately 
put  in  force  against  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  an  outlaw ;  *'  but  the  " 
Speaker  held  that  the  motion  could  not  be  entertained.  The  par- 
liament did  not  re-assemble  till  the  8th  of  November ;  but  the  case 
of  John  Wilkes  had  been  kept  alive  in  the  public  mind  by  the  legal 
proceedings  against  him.  Lord  Mansfield,  in  June,  delivered  judg- 
ment in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  that  the  outlawry  of  Mr.  Wilkes 
was  null  and  void,  through  a  defect  in  the  pleadings ;  but  the  origi- 
nal judgment  against  him  for  libels  was  sufficient,  and  he  was 
sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  to  two  fines  of  500^ 
There  were  illuminations  in  the  Strand  on  the  27th  of  October,  in 
honour  of  Wilkes's  birth-day.  On  the  2nd  of  January,  1769,  he 
was  elected  alderman  of  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without ;  and 
subsequently,  some  informality  having  been  found  in  the  proceed- 
ings, he  was  re-elected.  He  was  to  be  raised  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  popularity  by  the  contest  in  which  the  government, 
acting  through  the  House  of  Commons,  now  became  en£;aged  with 
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the  prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench  who  had  been  elected  member  for 
Middlesex.  On  the  14th  of  November,  a  petition  to  the  Commons 
was  presented  from  Mr.  Wilkes  "  for  redress  of  his  grievances." 
The  i)roceedings  upon  this  petition  occupied  much  time ;  and  the 
House  of  Commons  appeared  eager  to  raise  another  issue,  upon  a 
complaint  in  the  House  of  Peers  of  Lord  Weymouth,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  that  Wilkes  had  published  a  libel  against  himself.  The 
Commons,  after  a  conference  with  the  Lords,  took  this  matter  la 
hand ;  summoned  Wilkes  to  their  bar  in  custody ;  and  received  his 
defiance  in  the  assertion  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  paj>er  coni- 
plained  of,  and  that  he  gloried  in  it.  The  House  decided  that  this 
was  an  insolent,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel.  On  the  3rd  of 
February,  lord  Barrington  moved  that  John  Wilkes,  having  con* 
fessed  himself  the  author  of  what  the  House  had  deemed  to  be  a 
libel,  and  being  also  under  sentence  for  other  seditious,  obscene, 
and  impious  libels,  be  expelled.  The  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  eighty-two  ;  and  a  new  writ  was  moved  for  Middlesex. 
The  sentence  of  expulsion  was  resisted  by  the  minority  upon  con- 
stitutional grounds ;  and  upon  the  same  principle  Wilkes  was  re- 
elected unanimously.  The  election  was  declared  null  and  void  by 
a  majority  in  the  Commons  of  a  hundred  and  forty -six.  Again  the 
freeholders  of  Middlesex  resolved  to  set  at  nought  the  decision  of 
Parliament.  The  rights  of  electors  were  considered  to  be  violated. 
Large  sums  were  subscribed  to  carry  on  this  dangerous  battle  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  representatives.  The  whole  kingdom 
was  in  agitation.  Wilkes  was  a  third  time  elected ;  and  it  was 
voted,  that  having  been  expelled  the  House  he  was  incapacitated 
for  election.  The  government  now  provided  a  candidate  who 
would  not  shrink  from  opposing  the  popular  favourite.  Colonel 
Luttrell  vacated  his  seat,  and  stood  for  the  metropolitan  covmty. 
On  the  13th  of  April,  without  any  tumult,  Wilkes  was  a  fourth  lime 
returned  by  a  very  large  majority.  The  House  of  Commons  now 
decided  by  a  majority  of  fifty-four,  that  Luttrell  should  have  been 
returned,  and  not  Wilkes,  and  that  Luttrell  should  take  his  seat. 
The  king,  in  April,  1 768,  had  urged  upon  lord  North  the  necessity 
for  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes  ;  and  on  this  last  decision  of  the  House 
he  congratulated  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  upon  "  the  very 
honourable  issue  of  the  debate."  His  majesty  added,  "  the  House 
has,  with  becoming  dignity,  supported  their  own  privileges,  with- 
out which  they  cannot  subsist,  and  it  is  now  my  duty  to  see  the 
laws  obeyed." 

King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  were  now  committed  to  what  was 
deemed  a  warfare  against  the  people,  and  a  violation  of  constitu- 
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tional  rights.  Sober  statesmen  were  alarmed.  Granby  and  Con« 
way  staid  away  from  Parliament  on  the  motion  for  the  expulsion  of 
Wilkes.  "  Having  declared  against  violent  measures  they  would 
not  concur  in  it ;  and  disapproving  Wilkes's  attacks  on  the  govern- 
ment, they  would  not  defend  him."*  Dunning  took  the  same 
course.  When  lord  Barrington  moved  the  expulsion,  George 
Grenville,  during  whose  administration  Wilkes  had  been  first 
arrested  for  the  libel  in  the  "  North  Briton,"  delivered  a  speech 
which  may  even  now  be  read  with  admiration  for  its- grave  wisdom. 
He  denied,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  legality  and  the  prudence 
of  the  proposed  measure.f  Burke  brought  all  the  force  of  his 
eloquence  to  contend  against  the  manifest  disposition  of  the 
House.  One  sentence  would  not  be  readily  forgotten  :  "  The  late 
hour  of  the  night — the  candles — all  put  me  in  mind  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  last  act  of  a  tragi-comedy,  performed  by  his 
majesty's  servants,  by  desire  of  several  persons  of  distinction,  for 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  constitution.''^ 
The  conclusion  of  his  speech  pointed  to  the  impending  danger : 
"  I  dread  the  consequences  of  this  violent  struggle  between  the 
two  tides  of  power  and  popularity."  The  House  went  on  debating, 
with  more  or  less  energy,  on  every  occasion  when  the  re-election 
of  Wilkes  was  the  subject  of  controversy.  On  the  1 5th  of  April, 
upon  the  motion  for  declaring  colonel  Luttrell  member  for  Middle- 
sex, instead  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  discussion  was  conducted  with  a 
heat  that  manifested  how  the  passions  even  of  temperate  men  had 
become  committed  to  this  unhappy  contest  Alderman  Beckford 
having  been  interrupted  by  Mr.  Onslow  in  saying  that  "  he  appre- 
hended a  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  the  law  of 
the  land,"  George  GrenviUe  rose  to  the  point  of  order,  and  with 
great  animation  exclaimed,  "  Sir,  the  man  who  will  contend  that  a 
Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  law  of  the  land,  is  a 
most  violent  enemy  of  his  country,  be  he  who  or  what  he  will" 
His  emotion  was  so  great  that  on  the  conclusion  of  his  short 
speech,  **  Mr.  Grenville  spat  blood."  §  On  the  same  evening, 
Charles  Fox,  who  had  not  then  attained  his  majority,  made  his 
first  speech,  in  favour  of  the  government.  The  debut  of  the  "  man 
of  the  people  "  of  after  times  was  not  promising.  He  said  that 
"  the  contest  was  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  lowest 
scum  of  the  people."  Burke  replied,  in  terms  which  probably  sank 
deep  into  the  mind  of  the  young  man,  who  was  then  renowned  only 
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for  his  extravagance  :  "  Sir,  if  party  distinction  is  to  be  raised  up 
in  this  country  between  the  gentlemen  and  those  who  have  this 
evening  been  called  beggarly — if  such  a  party  should  ever  arise — 
woe  betide  the  gentlemen  !  If,  dabbling  in  intrigues,  they  make 
themselves  contemptible  and  useless,  they  will  never  be  re- 
spected tlie  active,  industrious,  those  who  labour,  will  get  before 
them."  *  On  the  8th  of  May,  there  was  a  debate  on  the  petition 
against  the  return  of  colonel  Luttrell,  when  the  question  that  he 
was  duly  elected  was  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  sixty-nine.  On  that 
occasion,  Mr.  Henry  Cavendish  said,  "  I  lay  it  down  as  a  principle 
that  no  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons  can  make  a  minority  a 
majority ;  that  no  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  can  ever 
make  Mr.  Luttrell  the  legal  representative  of  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex :  for  I  do,  from  my  soul,  abhor,  detest,  and  abjure,  as  uncon- 
stitutional and  illegal,  that  damnable  doctrine  and  position,  that  a 
Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  can  make,  alter,  suspend, 
abrogate,  or  annihilate  the  law  of  the  land.'*  f  The  next  day, 
seventy  members  dined  together  at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern, 
when  one  of  the  toasts  was  "  Mr.  Cavendish's  creed."  Another  toast 
was,  "  The  first  edition  of  Dr.  Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England."  t  The  allusion  was  to  the  debate  of  the  pre- 
vious night.  Blackstone,  then  Solicitor-General  to  the"  queen,  had 
declared  that  the  legal  incapacity  of  Wilkes  to  sit  in  that  House 
was  established  by  the  Common  Law ;  and  Grenville  said,  **  I 
greatly  prefer  the  opinion  given  by  the  learned  gentleman  in  his 
work  on  the  Laws  of  England,  to  what  fell  from  him  this  evening ; " 
and  then  quoted  a  passage  from  the  Commentaries  as  to  the  quali- 
fications of  persons  to  be  elected. § 

Whilst  this  contest  was  going  on  in  Parliament,  the  attention 
of  the  town,  and  very  soon  of  the  whole  nation,  was  turned  to  an 
anonymous  writer  in  the  "  Public  Advertiser,",  who,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  "  Junius,"  commenced  a  series  of  attacks  upon  persons 
of  high  station,  that  formed,  by  their  fearlessness  as  well  as  their 
ability,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  ordinary  conmiunications  to  news- 
papers- There  had  been  many  previous  letters  in  the  same  paper, 
printed  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Henry  Sampson  Woodfall,  which, 
from  their  personalities,  had  made  some  noise.  Many  of  these, 
signed  Poplicola,  Anti-Sejanus.  jun.,  Correggio,  Mnemon,  Lucius, 
Atticus,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  same  writer ;  but  it  has  been 
maintained  very  convincingly,  in  successive  articles  in  the  "  Athe- 
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nxum,"  that,  although  included  in  the  edition  of  Junius  of  1812, 
the  theory  of  their  coming  from  one  and  the  same  pen,  is  not  to 
be  accepted  without  large  qualification.  Nevertheless,  careful 
inquirers,  amongst  whom  is  lord  Mahon,  think  they  would  not 
have  appeared  in  Woodf all's  edition  without  some  good  authority. 
These  letters  abound  with  very  choice  figures  of  speech,  which 
have  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  undoubted  writings  of  Junius. 
Lord  Chatham,  in  the  spring  of  1767,  is  "a  man  purely  and  per- 
fectly bad," — "a grand  vizier,*' — one  who  had  accepted  "a share  of 
power  under  a  pernicious  court  minion."  In  the  autumn,  Chatham 
is  "  a  lunatic  brandishing  a  crutch."  Camden  is  a  judge,  with  the 
laws  of  England  under  his  feet,  and  "  before  his  distorted  vision  a 
dagger  which  marshals  him  the  way  to  the  murder  of  the  constitu- 
tion." Beastliness  and  brutality  characterize  these  productions, 
in  many  instances.  Profaneness  is  common  enough.  So  far  these 
letters  agree  with  those  of  Junius.  They  agree  also  in  the  few 
political  principles  which  we  find  amidst  their  scurrility.  Those 
who  contended  against  the  justice  and  policy  of  taxing  the  North 
American  colonies,  were  "  a  particular  set  of  men  base  and  treach- 
erous enough  to  have  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  a  lunatic,  to 
whom  they  sacrificed  their  honour,  their  conscience,  and  their 
country, — the  wretched  ministers  who  served  at  the  altar,  whilst 
the  high  priest  himself,  with  more  than  frantic  fury,  offered  up  his 
bleeding  country  a  victim  to  America."  On  the  ^th  of  April,  1768, 
the  return  of  Wilkes  to  England  offered  a  favourable  occasion  for 
a  new  attack  to  be  opened  against  the  ministry  of  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  under  the  signature  of  C,  which  Junius  adopted  in  his 
private  correspondence  with  his  printer.  Wilkes  was  now  the 
object  of  his  most  rancorous  abuse — "  a  most  infamous  character 
in  private  life."  The  ministry  were  responsible  for  this  outlaw 
being  at  large.  "  We  are  still  strong  enough  to  defend  our  lives 
and  properties  against  Mr.  Wilkes  and  his  banditti."  Within  a 
year  there  was  no  man  more  zealous  than  Junius  in  an  endeavour 
to  stimulate  this  banditti  into  those  acts  of  violence  which  are  the 
natural  consequence  of  writings  which  rouse  the  passions  by  un- 
measured personalities.  He  made  no  attempts  to  sustain  the  peo- 
ple in  a  temperate  assertion  of  their  rights ;  or  to  bring  the  powers 
of  argument  to  deter  those  who  were  invading  those  rights.  His 
mode  of  proceeding  has  its  admirers,  as  we  learn  from  his  last 
idolator:  "Junius  had  a  busier  mission  than  that  of  writing  pane- 
gyrics on  principles, — or  didactic  essays  on  axiomatic  politics  .  .  . 
Principle,  in  those  days,  if  not  practised,  being  at  least  understood, 
Junius  was,  in  my  judgment,  right  in  applying  his  vast  powers 
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rather  to  the  chastisement  of  wrong-doers,  than  to  theoretical  dis- 
quisitions on  wrongs  done."  * 

It  is  more  than  forty  years  ago  since  the  author  of  this  History 
was  induced  diligently  to  read  the  '*  Letters  of  Junius."  The.  elab- 
orate edition  by  Woodfall  was  then  recently  published ;  but  to  a 
youth  it  was  more  important  that,  as  a  "  British  Classic,"  Junius 
could  be  carried  about  as  a  pocket  volume.  Little  more  than  forty 
years  had  passed  since  the  victims  of  Junius  were  guiding  the  des- 
tinies of  the  nation.  The  "great  personage  "  whom  he  had  assailed 
with  unexampled  boldness  was  still  alive,  although  utterly  insensi- 
ble to  what  opinions  might  be  held  of  tlie  honesty  of  his  arch- 
enemy. Probably  the  study  of  Junius  as  a  master  of  invective 
was  seriously  damaging  to  our  capacity  for  forming  a  correct 
judgment  of  the  public  men  of  a  very  remarkable  period.  Cer- 
tainly it  required  a  much  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  real 
materials  for  an  impartial  view  of  national  afiEairs  than  were  then 
open  to  us,  to  divest  ourselves  of  a  lingering  confidence  that  these 
brilliant  epigrams  of  an  anonymous  assailant  of  the  great  had  not 
only  a  broad  foundation  of  truth  to  rest  upon,  but  were  substan- 
tially true.  Unquestionably  it  demanded  a  strong  exercise  of  the 
reaspning  faculty  not  to  be  seduced  by  the  fascination  of  the  mys- 
tery which  had  so  long  defied  an  absolute  solution.  It  was  more 
than  difficult  not  to  believe  that  this  man  in  the  mask  was  some 
grand  and  awful  magician,  endued  with  all-penetrating  knowledge, 
wondrous  ability,  and  irresistible  power.  The  tardy  conviction  at 
length  arrived  that,  whether  of  high  rank  or  of  humble,  a  senator 
or  a  garreteer,  a  minister  of  state  or  an  eavesdropper,  a  noble  lord 
in  a  blue  ribbon  or  an  office  clerk,  he  was,  taken  all  in  all,  one  of  the 
most  abandoned  of  anonymous  literary,  assassins  ;  that  no  writer 
ever  more  abused  the  power  of  the  press  for  the  gratification  of 
his  "  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness."  Again  we 
read  Junius,  now  that  we  have  to  write  of  Grafton,  Mansfield, 
Bedford,  whom  he  made  his  quarry.  When  we  now  see  that  his 
elaborately  pointed  periods  are  really  the  vehicle  of  anything 
higher  than  temporary  personalities  of  the  dirtiest  character  such 
as  a  gentleman  would  scorn,  and  of  dastardly  insinuations  such  as 
none  but  a  coward  could  utter  in  disguise,  we  care  not  to  trouble 
ourselves  about  the  solution  of  the  riddle  which  has  engaged  so 
many  acute  minds — Who  was  Junius  ?  We  are  content  with  ask- 
ing. What  was  Junius  ?  If  that  question  be  answered  in  accordance 
with  our  opinion  of  his  character,  we  may  arrive  at  one  safe  con- 
clusion— Who  Junius  was  not,  ^  , 
"  William  Burke  the  Author  ol  Junius."    ^yf^  S^S^Sl^ 
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Horace  Walpole  has  a  remark  upon  the  author  of  Junius,  which 
appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  some  who  think  that  the  liter- 
ary merit  of  these  Letters  will  keep  their  moral  turpitude  in  the 
back-ground.  "  Men,"  he  says,  "  wondered  how  any  one  possessed 
of  such  talents  could  have  the  forbearance  to  write  in  a  manner  so 
desperate  as  to  prevent  his  ever  receiving  personal  applause  for  his 
writings :  the  venom  was  too  black  not  to  disgrace  even  his  ashes."* 
The  representatives  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  have  paraded  his  claims 
to  be  Junius,  as  if  he,  in  that  belief,  were  to  be  honoured  in  the 
dust.  The  letter  of  lady  Francis  to  lord  Campbell  is  an  earnest 
pleading  that  the  renown  of  being  the  author  of  Junius  shall  be 
allotted  to  her  deceased  husband,  f  When  the  able  editor  of  the 
"  Grenville  Papers,"  then  librarian  to  the  late  duke  of  Buckingham 
suggested  to  his  grace  "  the  possibility  that  lord  Temple  might 
have  been  the  authof  of  Junius,"  although  the  duke  had  not  heird 
it  as  a  family  tradition,  he  "  did  not  discourage  the  supposition." 
The  librarian  at  Stowe,  with  whom  the  honour  of  the  Grenvilles 
must  have  had  some  weight,  thus  encouraged,  writes  upwards  of 
two  hundred  pages  of  "  Notes  on  the  Authorship  of  Junius,"  which 
he  thus  concludes :  **  It  is  my  firm  and  deliberate  conviction,  thit 
if  lord  Temple  were  not  the  author  of  Junius,  then  the  author  has 
never  yet  been  publicly  named."  %  The  writer  of  a  very  interest- 
ing article  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  seeks  to  identify  Junius 
with  Thomas  lord  Lyttelton — the  "  profligate  lord  Lyttelton  "  as  he 
was  called, — ^not  more  by  the  remarkable  talents  of  this  young 
nobleman,  than  by  his  imquestionable  familiarity  with  the  gross 
excesses  and  base  insinuations  in  which  Junius  delighted  to  in- 
dulge ;  by  the  love  of  Junius  for  private  scandal,  picked  up  in  "  the 
haunts  of  refined  blackguardism  "  which  Thonlas  Lyttelton  fre- 
quented.§  If  "  the  venom  of  Junius  was  too  black  not  to  disgrace 
his  ashes ; "  if  that  vanity  which  led  Junius  to  hold  that  his  Letter 
would  descend  to  posterity  in  company  with  the  Bible  had  sor 
counterpart  in  the  intense  vanity  of  sir  Philip  Francis  ;  if  one  o^ 
the  resemblances  between  Junius  and  Temple  was,  that  the  most 
scurrilous  pamphlets  were  written  under  the  direction  of  this  ma- 
lignant friend  of  Wilkes ;  if  to  be  plunged  in  the  grossest  sensual- 
ity was  one  proof  that  Lyttelton  was  Junius — how  will  these  attri- 
butes support  the  theory  of  some  of  his  contemporaries  that  Burke 
was  the  real  Junius ; — or  the  modified  hypothesis  now  put  forward, 

*  "  Memoin  o£  Gtorgt  III.,"  vol.  iii.p.  400. 

t  Printed  in  Campbell's  **  Chancellors,"  vol.  iv.— and  given  also  in  Bohn's  editioa 
of  Junius,  vol.  ii.  p.  Ixu.  ^  y<j(pome 

t  "  Grenville  Papcra,"  vol.  iii.  p.  ccxxxviii.  $  "  Quarterly  Review,^OroI.  xc. 
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that  <'  Edmund  Burke  in  all  probability  aided  William  in  writing 
Junius."  * 

In  noticing,  perhaps  more  fully  than  they  intrinsically  deserve, 
the  Letters  of  Junius,  it  is  our  chief  duty  to  regard  them  as  bear- 
ing upon,  and  in  connection  with,  the  history  of  their  time*  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  had  some  influence  upon  the  movements 
of  party ;  terrified  a  few  persons  of  high  station ;  made  others 
more  obstinate  in  their  contempt  even  of  the  truths  uttered  by  a 
systematic  libeller.  That  they  produced  any  real  and  permanent 
benefit  to  the  country  can  scarcely  be  pretended,  even  by  those 
who  shut  their  eyes  to  the  monstrous  evil  of  that  system  of  per- 
sonality which  they  carried  to  its  utmost  limit — a  system  which 
was  the  disgrace  of  the  literature  of  that  period,  and  which  only 
died  out  when  anonymous  writers  accepted  their  position  of  secresy 
as  one  that  imposed  as  heavy,  perhaps  heavier,  responsibilities 
than  belonged  to  acknowledged. authorship.  Junius  waged  no  chiv- 
alric  war.  In  "  complete  steel "  he  was  fighting  with  naked  men. 
Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  amongst  his  gossiping  anecdotes,  says  that 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  made  no  secret  "<rf 
the  agony  into  which  the  duke  of  Grafton  was  thrown  by  these 
productions.  Such  was  their  effect  and  operation  on  his  mind,  as 
sometimes  utterly  to  incapacitate  him  during  whole  days  for  the 
ministerial  duties  of  his  office."  t  ^^  was  "  the  venom  of  the  shaft 
rather  than  the  vigour  of  the  bow  "  J  which  made  the  prime  minis- 
ter sick,  "  as  a  sick  girl,"  under  these  skin-deep  wounds  from  a  foe 
in  ambush. 

The  first  especial  attack  of  Junius  on  the  duke  of  Grafton  was 
in  connection  with  an  event  which  was  associated  with  the  Wilk- 
ite  agitation.  Mr.  Cooke,  the  member  who  had  been  returned  for 
Middlesex  at  the  same  time  with  Wilkes,  having  died,  Serjeant 
Glynn  had  been  elected  in  December,  with  the  recommendation  to 
popular  favour  of  having  been  counsel  for  Wilkes.  The  court 
had  also  put  a  candidate  in  nomination.  The  '*  roughs  "  at  this 
period  were  mostly  chairmen,  of  whom  the  greater  number  were 
Irish.  The  mob,  whether  hirelings  or  volunteers,  engaged  in  a 
fierce  battle,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Clarke,  one  of  the 
friends  of  the  popular  candidate.  Two  chairmen,  whose  names 
were  Macquirk  and  Balfe,  had  a  verdict  of  Wilful  Murder  returned 
against  them  on  a  coroner's  inquest;  and  they  were  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  found  guilty,  in  January.  The  feeling  of  the  pop- 
ulace was  manifested  by  the  shouts  and  clapping  of  hands  which 

•  "  William  Burke,  the  Author  of  Junius,"  p.  6. 

t  "  Historical  Memoirs."  vol.  i.  p.  454.  *  Jolgp^.^^^^^^^fe^" 
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arose  in  the  gallery,  when  the  verdict  was  given.  They  were  left 
for  execution,  although  one  had  been  recommended  to  mercy  by 
the  jury,  and  there  were  circumstances  which  invalidated  the  proof 
that  these  men,  however  engaged  in  the  riot,  had  struck  the  de- 
ceased. Walpole  relates  that  two  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  saw  "  the  glaring  cruelty  of  putting  two  men  to 
death  who  had  neither  counselled  the  deed  nor  meditated  it,"  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  there  was 
not  a  dissenting  voice  on  the  recommendation  that  they  should  be 
pardoned ;  and  that  consequently  the  criminals  were  respited 
during  pleasure.  At  the  desire  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  entered  upon  an  examination  of  witnesses,  and 
gave  as  their  unanimous  opinion  that  the  blow  which  was  described 
on  the  trial  was  not  the  cause  of  Clarke's  death.  The  men  accord- 
ingly received  the  King's  free  pardon.  Burke,  on  the  15th  of 
April,  spoke  strongly  against  this  proceeding :  "  After  a  jury,  upon 
legal  evidence,  have  given  their  verdict — the  court  of  judicature 
has  determined,  the  judges  have  approved,  and  the  party  is  under 
sentence, — the  mercy  of  the  Crown  interposes:  *No,  no,'  say  the 
government,  *  we  must  get  a  jury  of  surgeons ;  of  that  kind  of  judi- 
cature we  must  avail  ourselves ; '  and  the  man  receives  the  royal 
pardon."  ♦  The  orater  complains  of  this  mode  of  setting  aside  a 
solemn  verdict  by  an  irregular  inquiry ;  but  he  does  not  make  his 
complaint  the  vehicle  for  a  personal  attack  upon  the  prime  minis- 
ter or  any  member  of  the  government.  Junius,  on  the  contrary, 
writes  thus  to  the  duke  of  Grafton :  "  When  the  laws  have  given 
you  the  means  of  making  an  example,  in  every  sense  unexception- 
able, and  by  far  the  most  likely  to  awe  the  multitude,  you  pardon 
the  offence,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  give  the  sanction  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  riots  you  complain  of,  and  even  to  future  mur- 
ders. You  are  partial,  perhaps,  to  the  military  mode  of  execution ; 
and  had  rather  see  a  score  of  these  wretches  butchered  by  the 
guards,  than  one  of  them  suffer  death  by  regular  course  of  law." 
The  object  of  Burke  is  to  complain  of  an  irregular  ministerial  act : 
the  purpose  of  Junius  is  to  damage  an  individual. 

The  one  paramount  desire  of  Junius  was  to  destroy  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  duke  of  Grafton.  He  had  no  large  conception 
of  a  general  policy  that  should  unite  a  great  party  in  the  conduct 
of  affairs  if  that  administration  were  destroyed.  The  two  ques- 
tions which  absorbed  the  thoughts,  and  divided  the  opinions,  of  all 
pubac  men,  were  the  contest  between  Parliamentary  Privilege  and 
Wilkes,  and  the  more  perplexing  quarrel  between  the  mother  coun 
^  "Cavcndirfi  Detotcs."  voL  i.  p.  ato.'^'^'^'^^^  by^OOglt: 
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try  and  the  North  American  Colonies.  It  was  known  that  the 
king  held  the  most  decided  opinions  on  both  these  questions — that 
he  would  have  pursued  Wilkes  to  the  utmost  reach  of  power 
whatever  might  be  the  unpopularity;  and  that  he  would  assert  the 
right  of  taxation  over  the  Colonies,  whatever  might  be  the  danger 
of  rebellion  and  war.  The  ministry  of  the  duke  of  Grafton  was 
committed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  an  agreement  with  the  will  of  the 
sovereign,  less  perhaps  from  conviction  than  from  an  imperfect 
view  of  the  consequences  of  persisting  in  a  doubtful  career.  At 
this  juncture  lord  Chatham,  having  ceased  to  be  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  was  free  to  pursue  his  own  declared  sentiments  on  the 
subject  of  American  taxation,  and  to  form  an  independent  judg- 
ment on  the  case  of  Wilkes.  He  had  become  reconciled  to  his 
brother-in-law,  lord  Temple,  and  was  looked  upon  as  having  joined 
the  Grenville  party.  But  though  he  agreed  with  George  Grenville 
on  the  unconstitutional  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  matter  of  the  Middlesex  election,  he  was  totally  opposed  to 
him  on  the  subject  of  America.  The  Rockingham  party,  of  whose 
policy  Burke  was  now  the  great  parliamentary  expositor,  held  fast 
to  the  popular  principles  in  the  dispute  with  the  freeholders  of 
Middlesex,  but  repudiated  any  such  assertion  of  authority  over  the 
Colonies  as  George  Grenville  had  maintained.  Junius  not  only 
supported  but  prompted  Wilkes  in  every  act  that  could  damage  the 
ministry.  But  he  also  spoke  in  the  most  contemptuous  terms  of 
any  individual  or  any  party  that  deemed  the  Colonists  anything 
but  rebela,  to  be  trodden  down  as  troublesome  vermin.  Ostensibly 
he  was  an  adherent  of  George  Grenville.  Had  he  any  real  prin- 
ciples ?  He  was  not  a  politician,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word. 
He  had  some  selfish  ambition  to  gratify ;  he  had  some  private 
grievances  to  revenge.  He  might  be  a  writinir  puppet,  moved  by 
some  one  of  higher  mark — a  Francis,  or  a  1  ycr,  prompted  by  a 
Temple.  He  might  be  a  man  of  noble  birth,  mining  like  a  mole  ; 
whose  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  notoriety  which  he  demanded, — 
pleased  with  acquiring  another  self-consciousness  than  that  which 
belonged  to  his  proper  person.  Whoever  he  was,  he  had  essen- 
tially a  paltry  mind.  He  had  not  the  mind  of  any  man  that  had 
won  or  was  winnirlg  a  great  name — a  Chatham  or  a  Burke,  even  a 
Barrd  or  a  Shelbume.  He  was  "  a  good  hater ; "  but  his  dislikes 
had  more  of  the  real  meanness  than  of  the  false  grandeur  of  hatred. 
His  true  nature  was  disclosed  in  his  private  lettero  to  his  printer. 
Of  Mansfield,  the  lord  chief  justice,  he  says,  "  I  will  never  rest  till 
I  have  destroyed  or  expelled  that  wretch."  Mr.  Chamier,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  club  which  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Burke,  and  Goldsmith 
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made  illustrious,  is  "to  be  run  down,"  to  annoy  lord  Harrington, 
the  secretary-at-war,  who  had  appointed  him  his  deputy.  With  tha 
airs  of  an  aristocrat  he  writes  to  Garrick,  **  Mark  me,  vagabond. 
Keep  to  your  pantomimes,  or  be  assured  you  shall  hear  of  it."  With 
Ihc  determination  of  an  as;  a  sin,  he  says  of  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
'•  I  am  sure  I  can  threaten  him  privately  with  such  a  storm  as 
would  make  him  tremble  even  in  his  grave."  In  consonance  with 
]i  s  whole  system,  he  recommends  Woodfall  to  deny  the  authenli- 
city  of  one  of  his  letters  which  had  been  printed:  **  Suppose  you 
were  to  say — We  have  some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  last  letter 
signed  Junius  in  this  paper  was  not  written  by  tlie  real  Juniuc." 
To  show  how  the  coward  trembled  even  in  his  triple  armour  of 
concealment,  we  have  only  to  quote  from  one  letter  to  his  pub- 
lisher :  **  I  must  be  more  cautious  tlian  ever.  I  am  sure  I  should 
not  survive  a  discovery  three  days  ;  or,  if  1  did,  they  would  attaint 
me  by  bill.  I  am  persuaded  you  are  too  honest  a  man  to  contrib- 
ute in  any  way  to  my  destruction."  Attaint  him  by  bill !  as  if  he 
were  a  Bolingbroke  or  an  Ormonde.  He  was  a  man  of  rank,  and 
had  their  penalties  of  forfeiture  in  his  mind,  according  to  the  belief 
of  one  who  has  looked  carefully  into  the  subject.*  In  our  view, 
the  fear  of  attainder  was  only  one  of  the  many  pretences  by  which 
an  inordinately  vain  man  sought  to  raise  his  personal  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  humble  friend  to  whom  he  left  all  the  real  peril 
consequent  upon  his  own  audacity.  "  I  hope  these  papers  have 
reimbursed  you.  I  never  will  send  you  anything  tlmt  /  tliink 
dangerous  ;  but  the  risque  is  yours,  and  you  must  determine  for 
yourself." 

The  duke  of  Grafton,  in  1769,  was  thirty-four  years  of  age.  He 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife  by  no  fault  of  his 
own ;  and  he  subsequently  made  no  secret  of  keeping  a  mistress — the 
great  of  that  day  not  having  been  shamed  into  decency  by  the 
decorum  of  the  Court.  These  circumstances  are  paraded  by  Junius 
without  reserve.  His  descent  from  Charles  1 1,  was  objected  to  him 
as  a  crime.  But  there  was  a  greater  sin  which  Grafton  had  just 
committed.  He  had  quitted  Nancy  Parsons,  and  married  a  niece 
of  the  duchess  of  Bedford.  The  family  union  was  the  symptom  of 
political  union  ;  and  the  hatred  of  Junius  to  the  two  ducal  houses 
strengthened  with  their  strength.  His  letter  to  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford appeared  immediately  after  outrages  committed  upon  the  duke 
at  Exeter  and  at  Honiton.  Bull-dogs  were  set  upon  him,  as  he 
rode  through  the  latter  town,  and  he  was  pelted  with  stones  by  an 
outrageous  mob,  who  cried  "  Wilkes  and  Libert^^'J— »^ljg^^^p 

♦  "  Quarterly  Review,"  vol.  xc.  p.  101. 
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maker.**  ♦  Junius  took  up  the  hint.  The  duke  was  assaulted  on 
the  30th  of  July.  On  the  19th  of  September  appeared  a  letter  in 
which  "  tloe  Peacemaker,"  who  as  ambassador  to  France  negociated 
the  Peace  of  Paris,  was  accused  of  having  made  disadvantageous 
terms  for  his  country  upon  the  receipt  of  pecuniary  compensations. 
With  reference  to'  the  Devonshire  outrages,  we  have  this  passage  : 
"  Your  friends  will  ask,  perhaps,  whither  shall  this  unhappy  old 
man  retire  ?  Can  he  remain  in  the  metropolis,  where  his  life  has 
been  often  threatened,  and  his  palace  so  often  attacked  .'*  If  he 
returns  to  Woburn,  scorn  and  mockery  await  him.  He  must  create 
a  solitude  round  his  estate,  if  he  would  avoid  the  face  of  reproach 
and  derision.  At  Plymouth  his  destruction  would  be  more  than 
probable  ;  at  Exeter,  inevitable.*'  Lord  Brougham  has  devoted  a 
paper  to  the  vindication  of  the  character  of  John,  fourth  duke  of 
Bedford, — "  to  fescue  the  memory  of  an  able,  an  amiable,  and  an 
honourable  man,  long  engaged  in  the  public  service,  both  as  a 
minister,  a  negociator,  and  a  viceroy — long,  filling,  like  all  his  illus- 
trious house,  in  every  age  of  our  history,  an  exalted  place  among 
the  champions  of  our  free  constitution — from  the  obloquy  with 
which  a  licentious  press  loaded  him  when  living.**  Lord  Brougham 
makes  the  complete  refutation  which  he  gives  to  the  falsehoods  of 
Junius,  a  test  of  "  the  claims  of  a  noted  slanderer  to  public  confi- 
dence." t 

The  celebrated  Address  of  Junius  to  the  king  may  properly 
close  our  notice  of  this  over-estimated  writer.  Of  that  depth  of 
political  information  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  attribute  to 
Junius,  this  address  exhibits  no  trace.  It  is  a  tedious  homily,  dis- 
playing no  accurate  perception  of  the  character  of  George  III.,  and 
touching  none  of  the  points  on  which  he  was  really  open  to  animad- 
version. He  is  blamed  for  his  encouragement  of  "the  natives 
of  Scotland ;  "  for  removing  on  his  accession  the  ablest  servants  of 
the  crown  for  "a  little  personal  motive  of  pique  and  resentment" 
^not  alluding  to  the  design  of  governing  by  "  the  king's  friends ; " 
of  hastily  concluding  a  peace  with  "  the  natural  enemies  of  this 
country."  The  contest  with  Wilkes  is  gone  over,  without  any 
stronger  argument  than  very  dull  sarcasm  upon  the  king's  minis- 
ters. Allusion  is  made  to  Charles  I.,  but  only  to  point  to  the  treach- 
ery of  his  Scotch  subjects.  The  peroration  is  like  the  bounce  at 
the  end  of  a  squib  :  "  The  name  of  Stuart,  of  itself,  is  only  con- 
temptible ;  armed  with  the  sovereign  authority,  their  principles  are 
formidable.      The   prince   who  imitates  their  conduct  should  be 

•  Journal  of  the  Duke— in  "  Cavendtsli  Debates,"  p.  6ao.  Jj^l^ 
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warned  by  examples  ;  and,  while  he  plumes  himself  upon  the  secu- 
rity of  his  title  to  the  crown,  should  remember  that,  as  it  was 
acquired  by  one  revolution,  it  may  be  lost  by  another."  Mr.  Wood- 
fall  was  prosecuted  for  this  Address ;  and  was  tried  before  lord 
Mansfield,  in  June  1770.  The  jury  had  been  charged  to  consider 
first,  the  printing  and  publishing  the  paper ;  secondly,  the  sense 
and  meaning  of  it  But  the  Chief-justice  told  them  that  as  to  the 
charge  of  its  being  malicious,  seditious,  &c.,  these  were  inferences 
in  law  about  which  no  evidence  need  be  given.  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  "  Guilty  of  printing  and  publishing  only."  The  Court 
of  King's  Bench  decided  that  a  new  trial  should  be  granted,  but 
the  original  newspaper  not  being  produced,  the  proceedings  fell  to 
the  ground.  Out  of  tliis  trial  grew  a  material  alleviation  of  the 
Libel  Law. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.  It  was  the 
day  after  the  final  decision  ou  the  Middlesex  election.  In  the 
speech  from  the  throne  the  members  were  exhorted,  "  with  more 
than  ordinary  earnestness,"  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  peace.  The  excitement  throughout  the 
country  was  considerable,  but  it  rarely  took  the  form  of  tumult  It 
was  manifest,  however,  that  the  supposed  victory  of  the  government 
would  not  give  the  nation  that  quiet  which  sanguine  courtiers 
anticipated.  Lord  Chatham  came  forth  from  his  lorg  retirement, 
and  attended  the  king's  levee  on  the  7th  of  July — "  he  himself,  in 
proprid  persondy  and  not  in  a  strait  waistcoat,"  as  Walpole 'writes. 
From  the  MS.  Memoirs  of  the  duke  of  Grafton  we  find  that 
Chatham,  when  called  by  the  king  into  his  closet,  objected  to  the 
course  which  had  been  pursued  in  the  case  of  Wilkes,  and  stated 
"  that  he  doubted  whether  his  health  would  ever  again  allow  him  to 
attend  Parliament,  but  if  it  did,  and  if  he  should  give  his  dissent 
to  any  measure,  that  his  majesty  would  be  indulgent  enough  to 
believe  that  it  would  not  arise  from  any  personal  consideration." 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1770,  the  Parliament  was  opened  by  the 
king.  With  a  singular  want  of  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  the 
first  words  of  the  royal  speech  were  these  :  **  My  Lords  and  Gen- 
tlemen,— It  is  with  much  concern  that  I  nnd  myself  obliged  to  open 
the  Session  of  Parliament  vnih.  acquainting  you,  that  the  distemper 
among  the  homed  cattle' has  lately  broke  out  in  this  kingdom." 
The  petitions  which  had  been  presented  from  corporations  and 
counties  received  no  notice  in  this  speech.  Junius,  with  sonie 
justice,  said  to  the  duke  of  Grafton,  "  While  the  whole  kingdom 
was  agitated  with  anxious  expectation  upon  one  great  point,  you 
meanly  evaded  the  question  ;  and  instead  of  the  firmness  and  de- 
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cision  of  a  king,  gave  us  nothing  but  the  misery  of  a  ruined  gra- 
zier." But  a  voice  more  terrible  than  that  of  Junius  was  to  rouse 
the  government  from  its  seeming  unconcern.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  Chatham  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Address,  pledging  the 
peers  that  they  would  take  into  their  most  serious  consideration  the 
causes  of  the  discontents  which  so  generally  prevailed,  and  particu- 
larly the  late  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  touching  the 
incapacity  of  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the 
present  Parliament. '  The  scene  in  the  Upper  House  on  this  occa- 
sion must  have  been  as  exciting  as  any  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. The  speech  by  which  Chatham  introduced  the  amendment,  as 
well  as  the  speech  of  lord  Mansfield,  and  lord  Chatham's  reply, 
were  first  published  in  179^,  from  a  report  of  Mr.  Francis,  after- 
wards sir  Philip  Francis,  upon  whom  rests  the  prevailing  oi>inion 
that  he  was  Junius.  We  may  judge  by  the  following  passage  of 
the  tendency  of  Chatham's  speech  :  "  The  liberty  of  the  subject 
IS  invaded,  not  only  in  the  provinces,  but  here  at  home  !  The  En- 
glish people  are  loud  in  their  complaints;  they  demand  redress; 
and,  depend  upon  it,  my  lords,  that,  one  way  or  another,  they  will 
have  redress.  They  will  never  return  to  a  state  of  tranquillity  till 
they  are  redressed.  Nor  ought  they.  For  in  my  judgment  my 
lords,  and  I  speak  it  boldly,  it  were  better  for  them  to  perish  in  a 
glorious  contention  for  their  rights,  than  to  purchase  a  slavish 
tranquillity  at  the  expense  of  a  single  iota  of  the  Constitution." 
Lord  Mansfield  spoke,  contending  that  the  proposed  amendment 
was  an  attack  upon  the  privileges  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  produced  a  reply  from  lord  Chatham.  When  men 
speak  of  the  eloquence  of  this  wondrous  orator,  they  quote  such 
passages  of  this  speech  as  the  following. 

On  the  usurpation  of  power  by  the  House  of  Commons  :-- 
"  The  Constitution  of  this  country  has  been  openly  invaded  in 
fact ;  and  I  have  heard,  with  horror  and  astonishment,  that  very 
invasion  defended  upon  principle.  What  is  this  mysterious  power, 
undefined  by  law,  unknown  to  the  subject,  which  we  must  not  ap- 
proach without  awe,  nor  speak  of  without  reverence, — which  no 
man  may  question,  and  to  which  all  men  must  submit  ?  My  lords, 
I  thought  the  slavish  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  had  long  since 
been  exploded  ;  and,  when  our  kings  were  obliged  to  confess  that 
their  title  to  the  Crown,  and  the  rule  of  their  government,  had  no 
other  foundation  than  the  known  laws  of  thfi  land,  I  never  ex- 
pected to  hear  a  divine  right,  or  a  divine  infallibility,  attril>uted  to 
any  other  branch  of  the  Legislature.  My  lords,  I  beg  to  be  under- 
Btood.     No  man  respects  the  House  of  Commons  more  than  1  ^^ 
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or  wooki  contend  more  strenuously  than  I  would,  to  preserve  to 
them  their  just  and  legal  authority.  Within  the  bounds  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution,  that  authority  is  necessary  for  the  well-being 
of  the  people.  Beyond  that  line  every  exertion  of  power  is  arbi* 
trary,  is  illegal ;  it  threatens  tyranny  to  the  people,  and  destruction 
to  the  state.  Power  without  right  is  the  most  odious  and  detesta- 
ble object  that  can  be  offered  to  the  human  imagination.  It  is  not 
only  pernicious  to  those  who  are  subject  to  it,  but  tends  to  its  own 
destruction.  .;....  The  House  of  Commons,  we  are  told,  have  a 
supreme  jurisdiction,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  their  sentence ; 
and  that  wherever  they  are  competent  judges,  their  decision  must 
be  received  and  submitted  to,  as,  ipso  facta,  tlie  law  of  the  land. 
My  lords,  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  have  been  brought  up  in  a  re- 
ligious reverence  for  the  original  simi)HcUy  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. By  what  sophistry  they  have  been  perverted,  by  what  arti- 
fices they  have  been  involved  in  obscurit}-,  is  not  for  me  to  ex- 
plain. The  principles,  however,  of  the  English  laws  are  still  suf- 
ficiently clear ;  they  are  founded  in  reason,  and  are  the  master- 
piece of  the  human  understanding ;  but  it  is  in  the  text  that  I 
would  look  for  a  direction  to  my  judgment,  not  in  the  comment- 
aries of  modern  professors.  Tiie  noble  lord  assures  us  that  he 
knows  not  in  what  code  the  law  of  Parliament  is  to  be  found  ; 
that  the  House  of  Comnwns,  when  they  act  as  judges,  have  no 
law  to  direct  them  but  their  own  wisdom ;  that  their  decision  is 
law ;  and  if  they  determine  wrong,  the  subject  has  no  appeal  but 
to  Heaven.  Wh-^t  then,  my  lords?  Are  all  the  generous  efforts 
of  our  ancestors,  are  all  those  glorious  contentions,  by  which  they 
meant  to  secure  to  themselves,  and  to  transmit  to  their  posterity, 
a  known  law,  a  certain  rule  of  living,  reduced  to  this  conclusion, 
that  instead  of  the  arbitrai7  power  of  a  King,  we  must  submit  to 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  If  this  be  true, 
what  benefit  do  we  derive  from  the  exchange  ?  Tyranny,  my  lords, 
is  detestable  in  every  shape,  but  in  none  so  formidable  as  when  it 
is  assumed  and  exercised  by  a  number  of  tyrants.  But,  my  lords, 
this  is  not  the  fact ;  this  is  not  the  Constitution.  We  have  a  law 
of  Parliament.  We  have  a  code  in  which  every  honest  man  may 
find  it.     We  have  Magna  Charta.     We  have  the  Statute  Book, 

and  the  Bill  of  Rights." 

Could  the  mischief  of  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons 
not  be  redressed  : — **  1  i  we  are  to  believe  the  noble  lord,  this 
great  grievance,  this  manifest  violation  of  the  first  princij^es  of  the 
Constitution,  will  not  admit  of  a  remedy.  It  is  not  even  capable  of 
redress,  unless  we  appeal  at  once  to  Heaven !  My  lords,  I  have 
better  hopes  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  firmer  confidence  in  the 
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wisdom  and  constitutional  authority  of  this  House.  It  is  to  yonr 
ancestors,  my  lords,  it  is  to  the  English  barons,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  laws  and  Constitution  we  possess.  Their  virtues 
were  rude  and  imcultivated,  but  they  were  great  and  sincere. 
Their  understandings  were  as  little  polished  as  their  manners,  but 
they  had  hearts  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong ;  they  had  heads 
to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood ;  they  understood  the  rights  of 
humanity,  and  they  had  spirit  to  maintain  them.  My  lords,  I 
think  that  history  has  not  done  justice  to  their  conduct,  when  they 
obtained  from  their  sovereign  that  great  acknowledgment  of  na- 
tional rights  contained  in  Magna  Charta :  they  did  not  confine  it 
to  themselves  alone,  but  delivered  it  as  a  common  blessing  to  the 
whole  people.  They  did  not  say,  these  are  the  rights  of  the  great 
barons,  or  these  are  the  rights  of  the  great  prelates.  No,  my 
lords,  they  said,  in  the  simple  Latin  of  the  times,  *  nullus  liber 
homo  *  [no  free  man],  and  provided  as  carefully  for  the  meanest 
subject  as  for  the  greatest.  These  are  uncouth  words,  and  sound 
but  poorly  in  the  ears  of  scholars,  neither  are  they  addressed  to 
the  criticism  of  scholars,  but  to  the  hearts  of  free  men.  These 
three  words,  *  nullus  liber  homo,*  have  a  meaning  which  interests 
us  all.  They  deserve  to  be  remembered, — they  deserve  to  be  in- 
culcated in  our  minds,— they  are  worth  all  the  classics.  Let  us 
not,  then,  degenerate  from  the  glorious  example  of  our  ancestors. 
Those  iron  barons  (for  so  I  may  call  them  when  compared  with 
silken  barons  of  modem  days)  were  the  guardians  of  the  people  ; 
yet  their  virtues,  my  lords,  were  never  engaged  in  a  question  of 
such  importance  as  the  present.  A  breach  has  been  made  in  the 
Constitution, — the  battlements  are  dismantled, — the  citadel  is  open 
to  the  first  invader, — the  walls  totter, — the  Constitution  is  not  ten- 
able. What  remains,  then,  but  for  us  to  stand  forward  in  the 
breach,  and  repair  it,  or  perish  in  it  ?  " 

That  memorable  debate  of  the  Peers  on  the  9th  of  January 
was  closed  by  an  event  which  was  not  imexpected,  but  which  form. 
,ed  a  striking  exception  to  the  ordinary  course  of  the  actions  of 
great  statesmen.  It  is  clear  from  the  Chatham  Correspondence 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  Camden,  and  the  marquis  of  Granby, 
were  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  influence  of  Chatham.  His  con- 
fidential correspondent,  Mr.  John  Calcraft,  writes  to  him  on  the 
28th  of  November,  to  beg  "  that  they  may  be  put  on  their  guard  '* 
not  to  attend  a  particular  council.  "  Fearing  neither  of  our  friends 
kre  the  best  politicians,  I  cannot  help  harbouring  doubts  but  they 
may  get  entangled  at  this  council,  for  no  pains  will  be  spared." 
Camden,  Granby,  and  Conway,  as  well  as  Grafton,  in  the  spring  of 
1769,  held  to  the   necessity  of  not  attempting  any  taxation  of 
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America,  by  import  duties.  They  were  overruled.  Grafton  re- 
mained in  power,  and  Camden  and  Granny  did  not  quit  their  em- 
ployments. The  schism  in  the  cabinet  was  made  more  serious  by 
the  question  of  Wilkes.  After  Chatham's  speech  on  the  9th  of 
January,  Camden  rose  from  the  woolsack,  and  thus  threw  off  a\)' 
restraint : — "  I  accepted  the  great  seal  without  conditions  ;  I  meant 
not,  therefore,  to  be  trammelled  by  his  majesty — I  beg  pardon,  by 
his  ministers — but  I  have  suffered  myself  to  be  so  too  long.  For 
some  time  1  have  beheld  with  silent  indignation  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  minister.  1  have  often  drooped  and  hung  down 
my  head  in  council,  and  disapproved  by  my  looks  those  steps  which 
I  knew  my  avowed  opjjosition  could  not  prevent.  I  will  do  so  no 
longer,  but  Openly  and  boldly  speak  my  sentiments.  1  now  pro- 
claim to  the  world  that  I  entirely  coincide  in  the  opinion  expressed 
by  my  noble  friend — whose  presence  again  reanimates  us — respect- 
ing this  unconstitutional  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If,  in 
giving  my  opinion  as  a  judge,  I  were  to  pay  any  respect  to  that 
^ote,  I  should  look  upon  myself  as  a  traitor  to  my  trust,  and  an 
enemy  to  my  country.  By  their  violent  and  t\rannical  conduct, 
ministers  have  alienated  the  minds  of  the  people  from  his  majesty's 
government — I  have  almost  said  from  his  majesty's  person — inso- 
much, that  if  some  measures  are  not  devised  to  appease  the  clam- 
ours so"  universally  prevalent,  I  know  not,  my  lords,  whether  the 
people,  in  despair,  may  not  become  their  own  avengers,  and  take 
the  redress  of  grievances  into  their  own  hands." 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  marquis  of  Granby  voted  for 
the  amendment  which  had  been  proposed  in  opposition  to  the 
government.  The  Lord  Qiancellor,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
were  thus  in  open  hostility  with  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
Such  an  anomalous  state  could  riot  long  endure.  Chatham,  Tem- 
ple, and  their  friends,  were  waiting  the  issue  with  extreme  solici- 
tude. Granby  had  been  earnestly  entreated  to  retain  his  command 
of  the  army  in  spite  of  his  vote.  "  The  king,  it  seems,  and  the 
duke  of  Grafton  are  upon  their  knees  to  lord  Granby  not  to  resign," 
writes  Temple  to  Chatham.  *  Chatham  grieves  that  twenty-four 
hours'  respite  has  been  granted  to  a  minister's  entreaties,  f  He 
was  at  last  set  at  rest  by  Granby's  resignation.  But  he  regrets 
that  the  Chancellor  had  dragged  the  great  seal  for  an  hour  at  the 
heels  of  a  desperate  minister.  X  His  high  office  had  been  offered 
to  Mr.  Charles  Yorke,  the  son  of  the  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke. 
It  was  a  prize  he  had  long  coveted  ;  but  to  accept  it  would  be  to 
desert  his  party.  He  declined.  Three  days  after  he  went  to  the 
l«v^e  at  St.  James's  ;  and,  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  king,  he 
# "Chatham  Correspondcace,"  rol.  iii.  p.  391.       t  Uid,,  p.  392.       t  Ibid.,  p.  398* 
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kissed  the  royal  hand  as  Chancellor.  Camden  was  dismissed. 
Yorke,  borne  down  by  agitation  of  mind,  died,  as  was  supposed  by 
his  own  hand,  on  the  20th  of  January.  On  the  22nd  there  came 
on  another  great  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  State  of  the 
Nation,  in  which  Chatham  announced  his  cordial  union  with  the 
party  of  Rockingham.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Chatham 
recommended  a  specific  plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  "  The 
boroughs  of  this  country  have  properly  enough  been  called  *  the 
rotten  parts  *  of  the  Constitution.  But  in  my  judgment,  my  lords, 
these  boroughs,  corrupt  as  they  are,  must  be  considered  as  the 
natural  infirmity  of  the  Constitution.  Like  the  infirmities  of  the 
body,  we  must  bear  them  with  patience,  and  submit  to  carry  them 
about  with  us.  The  limb  is  mortified,  but  the  amputation  might 
be  death.  Let  us  try,  my  lords,  whether  some  gentler  remedies 
may  not  be  discovered.  Since  we  cannot  cure  the  disorder,  let  us 
endeavour  to  infuse  such  a  portion  of  new  health  into  the  Con- 
stitution as  may  enable  it  to  support  its  most  inveterate  diseases. 
*rhe  representation  of  the  counties  is,  I  think,  still  preserved  pure« 
and  uncorrupted.  That  of  the  greatest  cities  is  upon  a  footing 
equally  respectable  ;  and  there  are  many  of  the  larger  trading 
towns  which  still  preserve  their  independence.  The  infusion  of 
health  which  I  now  allude  to  would  be  to  permit  every  county  to 
elect  one  member  more,  in  addition  to  their  present  representation. 
The  knights  of  the  shires  approach  nearest  to  the  constitutional 
representation  of  the  country,  because  they  represent  the  soil.  It 
is  not  in  the  little  dependent  boroughs,  it  is  in  the  great  cities  and 
counties,  that  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  Constitution  resides ; 
and  by  them  alone,  if  an  unhappy  question  should  ever  arise,  will 
the  Constitution  be  honestly  and  firmly  defended.  It  would  in- 
crease that  strength,  because  I  think  it  is  the  only  security  we 
have  against  the  profligacy  of  the  times,  the  corruption  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  ambition  of  the  crown." 

The  continued  debate  on  the  State  of  die  Nation  was  deferred 
till  the  2nd  of  February.  On  the  28th  of  January,  the  duke  of 
Grafton  resigned.  The  king  was  not  unprepared  for  this  event. 
On  the  23rd  of  January  he  thus  wrote  to  lord  North  :  "  Lord  Wey- 
mouth and  lord  Gower  will  wait  upon  you  this  morning  to  press 
you  in  the  strongest  manner  to  accept  the  office  of  First  Lord 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  My  mind  is  more  and  more 
strengthened  in  the  rightness  of  the  measure,  which  would  prevent 
every  other  desertion.  You  must  easily  see  that  if  you  do  not 
accept,  I  have  no  peer  at  present  that  I  would  consent  to  place  in 
the  duke  of  Grafton's  employment"  "  The  rightness  of  the  meiis- 
ure  "  was  to  be  tested  by  twelve  years  of  national  calamity. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Ldrd  North's  Administration. — Retrospect  of  Colonial  affairs.— Opposition  to  the  Reve- 
nue Act. — Debates  in  Parliament  on  American  proceedings. — Measures  of  coercion 
proposed.— Lord  Hillsborough.— Virginia.— Outrages  in  Boston.— Repeal  of  duties, 
except  that  on  teas. — EiKounter  with  the  military  at  Boston.— Renewal  of  the  con- 
flict regarding  Wilkes. — Remonstrance  of  the  City  of  London. — Beckford*$  Address 
to  the  King.— Printers  arrested  for  publishing  Debates.— Released  by  the  City 
authorities.— Riots.— The  Lord  Mayor  and  an  Alderman  committed.— OflBccts  of 
State. 

The  domestic  agitations  during  the  period  of  the  duke  of  Graf- 
ton's ministry  required  to  be' given  in  an  unbroken  narrative.  We 
now  take  up  the  more  truly  important  relation  of  those  events  in 
the  North  American  Colonies,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
dealt  with  by  the  imperial  government.  These  facts  form  the 
prologue  to  the  tragedy  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1768  a  third  Secretary  of  State  was  appointed.  The  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  had  been  abolished  ;  but  now  a 
new  place  was  created  for  the  earl  of  Hillsborough — the  Secretary- 
ship of  the  Colonies.  It  was  a  position  of  authority  which  demand- 
ed a  rare  union  of  firmness  and  moderation.  But  the  Secretary 
was  a  member  of  a  cabinet  divided  in  judgment  on  the  great 
question  of  American  taxation;  and  lord  Hillsborough  was  of  the 
I>arty  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  who  held  opinions  on  that  subject, 
not  exactly  in  consonance  with  that  championship  of  our  free  con- 
stitution which  has  been  claimed  for  him.*  Hillsborough  had  to 
deal  with  colonial  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,. whose  indignation 
at  the  Stamp  Act  had  been  revnved  by  Charles  Townshend's  fatal 
measure  for  granting  duties  in  America  on  glass,  red  and  white 
lead,  painter's  colours,  paper,  and  tea.  These  duties  were  not  to 
be  collected  until  the  20th  of  November,  1 767.  That  day  passed 
over  in  quiet  in  Boston ;  but  the  inhabitants  had  previously  assem- 
bled, and  had  entered  into  resolutions  to  forbear  the  use  of  many 
articles  of  British  produce  or  manufacture.  The  principle  of 
resistance  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1 767  was  declared  in  a  work 
largely  circulated,  entitled  "  Letters  from  a  Farmer  in  Pennsylva- 
nia." The  author  was  John  Dickinson.  Franklin  republished 
these  letters  in  London,  although  they  were  opposed  to  his  earlier 
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Opinion  that  external  taxation, — import  duties — ^were  esse'ntially 
less  obnoxious  than  internal  taxation — a  Stamp  Act  In  February, 
1768,  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  between  which  body  and  the 
governor,  Francis  Bernard,  there  had  been  serious  disputes,  ad- 
dressed a  circular  letter  to  the  other  provinces,  inviting  them  to 
unite  in  opposing  the  act  for  raising  a  revenue  in  the  colonies. 
When  the  intelligence  of  this  circular  reached  London,  Hillsbor- 
ough wrote  to  Bernard  directing  him  to  require,  in  the  king's  name, 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Massachusetts  to  rescind  the 
resolution  which  produced  the  circular  letter  from  their  Speaker; 
and  if  they  refused,  immediately  to  dissolve  them.  The  governors 
of  the  other  colonies  were  ordered  to  pursue  a  similar  course,  if 
the  assemblies  gave  any  countenance  to  the  "  seditious  paper,"  of 
Massachusetts.  The  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  of  that  stale 
took  place  on  the  ist  of  July,  1768,  on  its  refusal,  by  a  very  large 
majority,  to  rescind  the  resolution.  At  that  time  there  was  a  great 
ferment  in  Boston,  occasioned  by  the  seizure  of  a  sloop  laden  with 
wine  from  Madeira,  which  had  been  attempted  to  be  landed  without 
paying  duty.  The  new  Commissioners  of  Customs  directed  the 
seizure ;  but  a  riot  ensuing,  they  fled  in  terror  to  a  fortress  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour.  It  was  now  ascertained,  from  a  letter 
written  by  Hillsborough  to  Bernard  at  the  very  time  that  this  riot 
was  taking  place,  that  troops  were  ordered  to  be  sent  from  Halifax 
to  Boston.  Some  of  the  more  violent  inhabitants  proposed  to  arm; 
others  requested  the  governor  to  call  together  another  Assembly. 
He  refused  to  do  so.  The  bold  step  was  then  taken  by  the  popular 
leaders  of  summoning  a  Convention  to  meet  at  Boston.  Elections 
took  place  ;  and  committee  men,  as  they  were  termed,  from  ninety- 
five  towns  or  districts  held  sittings  in  a  building  belonging  to  the 
people  of  Boston,  known  as  Faneuil  Hall.  The  Convention  sat 
only  six  days.  The  governor  had  remonstrated  against  this  body 
of  delegates  attempting  to  transact  the  public  business,  and  warned 
them  of  the  penal  consequences  which  they  might  incur  if  they  did 
not  separate.  They  protested,  however,  against  taxation  of  the 
Colonies  by  the  British  Parliament,  and  against  a  standing  army. 
They  addressed  a  petition  to  the  king.  They  recommended  to  all 
the  preservation  of  good  order.  On  the  28th  of  September,  a 
squadron  arrived  from  Halifax ;  conveying  a  large  body  of  troops 
with  artillery.  Other  troops  continued  to  arrive ;  and  four  regi- 
ments were  encamped  near  the  city,  or  found  their  lodging  in  any 
public  building.  It  was  illegal  to  quarter  them  on  the  inhabitants. 
There  was  quiet ;  but  the  spirit  of  resistance  was  not  thus  to  be 
extinguished.     That  spirit  was  not  confined  to  Massachusetts; 
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although  the  determination  to  counteract  the  operation  of  the 
Revenue  Act  took  only  the  form  of  associations  who  agreed  not  to 
consume  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  the  mother-country.  The 
"  sons  of  liberty,"  as  they  were  called,  would  wear  no  English 
broadcloth  ;  and  the  "  daughters  of  liberty  "  would  drink  no  tea,  if 
a  duty  were  to  be  paid  of  threepence  a-pound.  The  consumers  of 
tea  in  England  paid  four  times  as  much  duty ;  but  the  Colonists 
denied  the  right  of  the  imperial  Parliament  to  levy  any  duty  at  all 
upon  those  who  were  unrepresented. 

The  king,  on  opening  the  Parliament  on  the  8th  of  November, 
1 768,  spoke  in  severe  terms  of  the  proceedings  in  North  America. 
The  spirit  of  faction  had  broken  out  afresh ;  one  of  the  colonies 
had  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence  and  of  resistance  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law;  the  capital  town  of  that  colony  was  in  a  state  of 
disobedience  to  all  law  and  government, — had  adopted  measures 
subversive  of  the  constitution,  and  attended  with  circumstances 
that  might  manifest  a  disposition  to  throw  off.  their  dependence  on 
Great  Britain.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  of  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
obedience. Turbulent  and  seditious  persons  were  to  be  defeated. 
On  the  1 5th  of  December,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford moved  an  Address  to  the  king,  recommending  that  the  chief 
authors  and  instigators  of  the  late  disorders  in  Massachusetts 
should  be  brought  to  condign  punishment ;  and  beseeching  his 
majesty  that  he  would  direct  the  governor  of  that  colony  "  to  take  the 
most  effectual  methods  for  procuring  the  fullest  information  that 
can  be  obtained  touching  all  treasons  or  misprision  of  treason,  com- 
mitted within  this  government  since  the  30th  day  of  December  last, 
and  to  transmit  the  same,  together  with  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  were  most  active  in  the  commission  of  such  offences,  to  one 
of  your  majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  in  order  that  your 
majesty  may  issue  a  special  commission  for  inquiring  of,  hearing 
and  determining,  the  said  offences  within  this  realm,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  the  3Sth  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  VIII.,  in  case  your  majesty  shall  upon  receiving  the  said 
information,  see  sufficient  ground  for  such  a  proceeding.*'  This 
most  arbitrary  proposal  was  carried  without  a  division.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  Mr.  Stanley, 
the  seconder  of  the  Address,  said  that  the  people  of  the  insolent 
town  of  Boston  '*must  be  treated  as  aliens."  "  It  is  not  arms  that 
govern  a  people,"  exclaimed  Burke.  Beckford  spoke  with  plain 
English  honesty :  **  At  the  time  of  passing  the  American  Stamp 
Act,  I  openly  declared  it  to  be  my  opinion  that  taxing^  America  for 
the  s^ke  of  raising  a  revenue  would  never  do.     Why  would  you 
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Stir  these  waters  ?  Let  the  nation  return  to  its  old  good-nature,  and 
its  old  good- humour."  The  Resolutions  and  Address  of  the  Lords 
had  been  sent  down  to  the  Commons.  On  the  26th  of  January, 
1769,  the  proposal  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  strenuously  resisteil, 
and  feebly  defended.  Burke  said,  with  regard  to  this  dangerous 
remedy  for  disaffection,  "you  fire  a  cannon  upon  your  enemy  which 
will  re-act  upon  yourselves."  Why,  he  said,  do  you  call  for  this  Act 
of  Henry  VI 1 1.  to  be  put  in  force  ?  "Because  you  cannot  trust  a 
jury  of  that  country.  If  you  have  not  a  party  among  two  millions 
of  people,  you  must  either  change  your  plan  of  government,  or  re- 
nounce the  colonies  for  ever."  George  Grenville  said  the  Resolu- 
tion was  "  so  much  waste  paper  ....  Your  conduct  reminds  me 
of  the  story  of  the  sailor  who  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  main- 
mast :  on  being  asked  what  he  was  doing,  he  said  he  was  doing 
nothing,  and  that  the  lad  was  helping  him."*  The  most  practical 
advice  was  offer6d  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Pownall,  who  had  been 
governor  of  Massachusetts  : — "  Let  the  matter  of  right  rest  upon 
the  declaratory  law,  and  say  no  more  about  it."  f 

The  minority,  whether  in  Parliament  or  amongst  the  nation 
generally,  who  opposed  the  principle  of  American  taxation,  little 
knew  in  the  spring  of  1769  how  near  they  were  to  a  triumph.  On 
the  19th  of  April,  governor  Pownall  moved  that  the  House  should 
go  into  Committee  to  consider  the  Act  passed  for  granting  certain 
duties  on  the  American  colonies.  There  was  a  short  debate,  but 
the  motion  was  rejected,  by  what  lord  North  called  "a  mannerly 
way  of  putting  aside  the  present  question  " — namely,  by  moving 
the  orders  of  the  day.  On  the  9th  of  May  the  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued. But  on  the  ist  of  May  a  Cabinet  Council  was  held,  in 
which  the  result  of  a  deliberation  on  the  question  of  America  is 
thus  described  by  the  duke  of  Grafton  in  his  MS.  Memoirs  :  "The 
internal  state  of  the  country  was  really  alarming ;  and  from  my 
situation  I  had  more  cause  to  feel  it  than  any  other  man.  But  a 
measure  at  this  time  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  king's  servants 
gave  me  still  more  apprehension,  considering  it  to  be  big  with  more 
mischief ;  for  contrary  to  my  proposal  of  including  the  article  of 
teas,  together  with  all  the  other  trifling  objects  of  taxation,  to  be 
repealed  on  the  opening  of  the  next  Session,  it  was  decided  that 
the  teas  were  still  to  remain  taxed  as  before,  though  contrar}'  to  the 
declared  opinions  of  lord  Camden,  lord  Granby,  general  Conway, 
and  myself.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  was  absent  through  illness: 
otherwise  I  think  he  would  have  agreed  with  those  who  voted  for 
including  the  teas  in  the  repeal."    The  duke  of  Grafton  then  pro- 
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ceeds  distinctly  to  accuse  lord  Hillsborough  of  having  suppressed 
in  the  minute  of  the  Council,  which  was  to  be  conununicated  to  the 
colonial  governors,  "  words  as  kind  and  lenient  as  could  be  pro- 
posed by  some  of  us,  and  not  without  encouraging  expressions 
.  ivhich  were  too  evidently  displeasing  to  his  lordship."  Camden 
charged  Hillsborough  with  this  suppression  ;  which  he  denied. 
The  presumptuous  Secretary,  who  evidently  acted  with  some  au- 
thority from  a  liigher  quarter,  not  only  garbled  the  minute,  but  ac- 
companied it  with  a  circular  letter,  which  Grafton  terms  "  unfortunate 
and  unwarrantable — calculated  to  do  all  mischief,  when  our  real 
minute  might  have  paved  the  way  to  some  good."  Grafton  and 
Camden  felt  that  their  power  was  gone.  They  ought  to  have 
resigned  and  denounced  their  dangerous  colleague.  The  tea-duties 
were  to  be  retained  upon  the  principle  maintained  by  the  king, 
that  "  there  must  always  be  one  tax,  to  keep  up  the  right" 

Whilst  the  king's  ministers  were  thus  divided  upon  the  question 
of  which  few  men  saw  the   real  importance,  a  demonstration  of 
opinion  was  taking  place  in  one  of  the  colonies,  of  far  more  signifi- 
cance than  the  riots  at  Boston,  and  the  meeting  of  its  Convention. 
Lord  Hillsborough  had  removed  sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  from  the  post 
of  governor  of  Virginia,  and  had  appointed  in  his  place  lord 
Boutetort,  who,  in  a  lucrative  American  office,  could  repair  the 
consequences  of  his  extravagance  at  home.     In  1758  America  had 
been  called  "  the  hospital  of  England ;  "  the  places  in  the  gift  of 
the  Crown  being  filled  "  with  broken  Members  of  Parliament,  of 
bad  if  any  principle ;  valets  de  chambre,  electioneering  scoundrels, 
and  even  livery  servants."  *    Lord  Boutetort  was  a  faded  courtier 
whose  rank  would  be  acceptable  to  the  aristocratic  families  of 
Virginia,  and  wh9se  parade  might  dazzle  the  eyes  of  discontented 
politicians.     Boutetort,  the  only  governor  who  had  appeared  in 
Virginia  within  memory,  opened  the  Session  of  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  at  Williamsburg,  with   royal  pomp.     He   went  to   the 
House  of  Representatives  in  a  state  carriage,  drawn  by  six  white 
horses.     He  gave  splendid  entertainments.     A  dutiful  address  was 
presented  to  him,  which  he  answered  with  the  most  perfect  cour- 
tesy.'t    But  there  were  men  in  that  Assembly  of  a  character  not  to 
be   propitiated  by  cream-coloured  horses  or  sumptuous  feasts. 
George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Peyton 
Randolph,  were  members  of  that  Assembly.    The  House  of  Bur- 
gesses followed  up  its  dutiful  Address  by  unanimous  Resolutions, 
in  which  they  asserted  that  the  right  of  laying  taxes  on  Virginia 
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was  exclusively  vested  in  its  own  Legislature ;  and  pronounced 
that  the  mode  of  trial  recommended  in  Parliament  upon  charges  of 
high  treason,  was  illegal  and  unconstitutional.  The  governor, 
without  waiting  for  an  official  communication,  dissolved  the  As- 
sembly. On  the  next  day  the  members  assembled  at  the" Raleigh* 
tavern  ;  and  in  a  room  called  **  The  Apollo  " — probably  in  memory 
of  the  famous  Apollo  Room  where  Ben  Jonson  prescribed  his  • 
^^  Leges  Conviviales^^ — eighty-eight  pledged  themselves  not  to 
import  or  purchase  certain  articles  of  British  merchandise,  whilst 
the  Revenue  Act  was  unrepealed,  and  signed  Resolutions  to  that 
effect.  The  example  spread.  Pennsylvania  approved  the  Resolu- 
tions.    Delaware  adopted  them. 

The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  was  at  last  legally  convened  in 
May,  1769.  The  members  complained  that  they  could  not  discuss 
the  public  affairs  with  freedom,  being  surrounded  with  an  armed 
force.  The  governor  told  them  he  had  no  authority  over  the  ships 
in  the  port  or  the  troops  in  the  town.  The  place  of  assembling 
was  removed  to  the  town  of  Cambridge.  The  two  authorities 
continued  hostile,  and  the  Assembly  was  prorogued.  Sir  Frauds 
Bernard  was  recalled  to  England ;  and  a  lieutenant-governor, 
Hutchinson,  an  American,  remained  in  authority.  Then  com- 
menced a  series  of  outrages  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  non- 
importation agreement,  which  was  disgraceful  to  the  cause  which 
would  have  had  far  better  argument  in  moderation.  Obnoxious 
persons  were  tarred  and  feathered.  At  a  public  dinner  "  strong 
halters,  firm  blocks,  and  sharp  axes,  to  such  as  deserve  tiiem,"  was 
one  of  the  toasts.*  These  excesses,  which  are  slightly  passed  over 
by  the  historian  of  the  American  Revolution,  elicited  the  following 
remarks  from  lord  Chatham,  strenuous  as  he  was  in  contending 
for  the  right  of  America  to  be  untaxed  by  Great  Britain.  His 
words  are  not  reported  in  the  Parliamentary  History,  but  they  are 
given  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Johnson,  Agent  for  ConnecticuLf  "  I 
have  been  thought  to  be,  perhaps,  too  much  the  friend  of  America. 
I  own  I  am  a  friend  to  that  country.  I  love  the  Americans 
because  they  love  liberty,  and  I  love  them  for  the  noble  efforts 
they  made  in  the  last  war.  But  I  must  own  I  find  fault  with  them 
in  many  things ;  I  think  they  carry  matters  too  far ;  they  have 
been  wrong  in  many  respects.  I  think  the  idea  of  drawing  money 
from  them  by  taxes  as  ill-judged.  Trade  is  your  object  with  them, 
and  they  should  be  encouraged.  But  (I  wish  every  sensible  Amer- 
ican, both  here  and  in  that  country,  heard  what  I  say,)  if  they  cany 

*  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.  p.  342. 
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their  notions  of  liberty  too  far,  as  I  fear  they  do,  if  they  will  not  be 
subject  to  the  laws  of  this  country,  especially  if  they  would  dis- 
engage themselves  from  the  laws  of  trade  and  navigation,  of  which 
I  see  too  many  symptoms,  as  much  of  an  American  as  I  am,  they 
have  not  a  more  determined  opposer  than  they  will  find  in  mc." 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  lord  North's  administra- 
tion. On  the  sth  of  March,  1770,  on  the  House  of  Commons 
proceeding  to  take  into  consideration  the  petition  of  the  Merchants 
of  London  trading  to  North  America,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury, in  a  temperate  speech,  moved  the  repeal  of  such  portions  of 
the  Act  of  1767,  as  laid  duties  upon  glass  and  other  articles, 
omitting  any  mention  of  tea.  **  I  cannot  propose,"  he  said,  "  any 
further  repeal  than  what  it  was  my  intention  to  promise  them.  The 
Americans,  by  their  subsequent  behaviour,  have  not  deserved  any 
particular  indulgence  from  this  country."  Upon  this  principle, 
many  a  mistaken  policy  has  been  persisted  in,  out  of  pure  defiance 
of  the  excesses  which  that  policy  has  provoked.  "  We  will  not 
be  driven  to  repeal,  by  any  threats  held  out  to  us,"  said  the  minis- 
ter. He  anticipated  no  larger  revenue  than  12,000/.  a  year  from 
the  tea  duties,  but  he  would  not  give  up  the  right  to  tax  America 
which  was  asserted  in  the  preamble  of  the  Act  imposing  the  du- 
ties. There  was  much  discussion  upon  the  particular  point  in  dis- 
pute ;  but  colonel  Barr^  took  a  broad  view  of  the  whole  question : 
**  For  three  years  we  have  seen  nothing  but  the  folly  and  absurdity 
of  succeeding  administrations.  If  the  former  erred,  they  had  the 
sense  of  the  nation  with  them ;  they  acted  upon  a  system.  We 
are  now  proceeding  upon   no  system  at  all :  what  we  do  carries 

nothing  with  it  but  monuments  of  our  tyranny  and  folly 

Why  suffer  these  discontents  to  rankle  in  the  minds  of  your 
American  subjects  ?  I  suspect  we  are  not  safe  behind  this  peace. 
With  your  colonies  discontented,  what  would  be  your  condition  if 
a  war  should  break  out?  Could  you  depend  upon  receiving  their 
support?  With  their  minds  soured,  they  might,  perhaps,  go 
further :  they  might  take  you  at  an  unlucky  moment,  and  compel 
you  to  come  into  their  terms."  The  proposition  of  lord  North 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  sixt>'-two.  Franklin,  writing  to  a  friend 
in  America,  says  of  this  result,  **  I  think  the  repeal  would  have 
been  carried,  but  that  the  ministry  were  persuaded  by  governor 
Bernard,  and  some  lying  letters,  said  to  be  from  Boston,  that  the 
associations  not  to  import  were  all  breaking  to  pieces  ;  that  America 
was  in  the  greatest  distress  for  the  want  of  the  goods;  that  we 
could  not  possibly  subsist  any  longer  without  them,  and  must,  of 
course,  submit  to  any  terms  Parliament  should  thifffc^^^4li- impose 
Vol.  VL—g 
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Upon  US.  The  ministerial  people  gave  out,  that  certaiu  advices 
were  received  of  our  beginning  to  break  our  agreement ;  of  our 
attempts  to  manufacture  proving  all  abortive,  and  ruining  the  un- 
dertakers ;  of  our  distress  ior  want  of  goods,  and  dissensions 
among  ourselves,  which  promised  the  total  defeat  of  all  such  kind 
of  combinations,  and  the  prevention  of  them  for  the  future,  if  the 
government  were  not  urged  imprudently  to  repeal  the  duties.  But 
now  that  it  appears,  from  late  and  authentic  accounts,  that  agree- 
ments continue  in  full  force,  that  a  ship  is  actually  returned  from 
Boston  to  Bristol  with  nails  and  glass  (articles  that  were  thought 
of  the  utmost  necessity),  and  that  the  ships,  which  were  waiting 
here  for  the  determination  of  Parliament,  are  actually  returning  to 
North  America  in  their  ballast,  the  tone  begins  to  change." 

On  the  same  day  that  the  British  Parliament  was  voting  against 
the  repeal  of  the  tea-duties,  the  people  of  Boston  were  fighting  with 
British  soldiers  in  their  streets.  The  story  of  this  conflict  has  been 
related  as  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  there  were  not  egregious 
faults  on  both  sides.  "  At  the  cry  of  innocent  blood  shed  by  the 
soldiery,  the  continent  heaved  like  a  troubled  ocean,"  writes  Mr. 
Bancroft*  There  was  a  quarrel  between  a  sddier  and  some  woric- 
men  at  a  rope-walk.  The  soldier  challenged  one  to  fi^t  in  the 
good  old  English  fashion  of  fisty-cuffs  ;  was  beaten;  and  came  back 
with  some  of  his  companions  for  revenge.  A  general  scuffle  en- 
sued, and  the  troops  were  driven  to  their  barracks.  Sunday  inter- 
vened ;  but  on  Monday,  the  5th  of  March,  the  troops,  who  had 
been  stimulating  each  other,  came  forth  in  the  evening,  and  o£Eer- 
ing  some  insults  to  the  townsmen,  there  was  a  serious  tumult.  This 
was  at  lengtii  quieted.  The  more  prudent  of  the  citizens  cried 
''Home,  home ; "  but  many  boys  remained,  daring  the  soldiers,  and 
odling  them  ''  lobsters."  They  at  last  surrounded  a  sentinel ;  and 
captain  Preston,  the  captain  of  the  day,  ordered  the  main  guard  io 
turn  out.  The  captain,  a  corporal,  and  six  men  marohed  to  the 
rescue  of  the  sentinel.  They  began  to  load ;  and  then  a  party  of 
the  townsmen  passed  along  the  front  of  the  soldiers,  and  struck 
their  muskets  with  sticks.  They  dared  the  guard  to  fire,  calling 
them  "  lobster  scoundrels."  One  of  the  soldiers  received  a  blow 
with  a  stick  thrown  at  him,  and  he  shot  a  mulatto.  Two  other  per- 
sons were  killed,  and  eight  wounded.  A  warrant  was  issued  against 
Preston,  who  surrendered  himself,  and  the  soldiers  were  committed 
to  prison.  With  great  good  sense  governor  Hutchinson  and  the 
colonel  in  command  removed  all  the  troops  from  the  town.  The 
a£Eray  was  called  "a  massacre."    When  Preston  was  tried  fot 
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nrnrdtt  a  few  months  afterwards,  no  counsel  dared  undertake  his 
defence ;  till  John  Adams,  a  rising  advocate,  devoted  to  the  popu* 
lar  cause,  but  more  devoted  to  his  duty,  accepted  a  brief ;  and  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  C^uilty.  The  high-minded  barrister 
became  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Two  of  the  soldiers 
were  found  Guilty  of  Manslaughter.  On  the  4th  of  May,  Burke, 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  inquiry  into  the  late,  disasters  in 
America.  On  that  occasion  George  Grenville  made  his  last  speech 
in  Parliament,  he  dying  in  the  following  November.  His  conclud- 
ing words,  in  giving  assent  to  Burke's  motion,  were  solemn  and 
prophetic :  '^If,  by  the  neglect  of  his  ministers,  our  beloved  sove- 
reign should  leave  his  crown  to  his  successor  diminished  and  dts- 
honotured,  then,  sir,  let  those  who  brought  the  misery  upon  us,  rise 
up  severally  and  say,  *  I  was  the  man  who  formed  these  incompe- 
tent plans  ;  I  was  the  man  who  advised  this  plan  and  that  plan ;  I 
was  the  man  to  whom  all  these  fatal  consequences  are  owing.' " 

When  the  American  colonists  came  to  know  that  the  British  Par- 
liament had  repealed  all  the  duties  laid  by  the  Act  of  1767,  except 
that  on  tea,  the  spirit  which  had  prompted  the  non-importation 
agreements  was  somewhat  allayed.  The  citizens  of  New  York  de- 
termined by  a  large  majority  to  resume  importations  from  England ; 
and  many  orders  were  despatched  in  July  for  every  kind  of  mer- 
chandise but  tea.  Other  provinces  were  indignant  with  the  New 
Yorkists.  Massachusetts  maintained  a  position  of  sullen  defiance. 
The  jur3rmen  of  Boston  had  manifested  that  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  in  the  trial  of  captain  Preston  and  the  soldiers,  they  were 
not  to  be  influenced  by  public  clamour.  The  conduct  of  John 
Adams  showed  how  high-minded  were  many  <d  those  opponents  oi 
au  obstinate  policy,  who,  in  parliamentary  language,  were  usually 
caHed  rebels.  ^  The  language  we  hold,"  said  colonel  Barr^,  '*  is 
little  short  of  calling  the  Americans  rebeb ;  the  language  they  hold 
ia  little  short  of  calling  us  tyrants — rebels  on  one  side,  tyrants  on 
the  other."  It  was  tiius  that  the  men  of  England  and  the  men  of 
America  were  mutually  inflamed.  Although,  for  two  or  three  years, 
there  was  in  America  an  apparent  calm — a  deceptive  absence  of 
violence  which  looked  like  peace — the  time  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing when  the  exhortation  of  Mr.  Wedderbum,  in  1770,  before  he 
became  lord  North's  solicitor-general,  would  ht  looked  upon  as  a 
prophecy :  ^  How,  sir,  will  it  hereafter  sound  in  the  annals  of  the 
present  reign,  that  all  America — the  fruit  of  so  many  years'  settle- 
ment, nurtured  by  this  country  at  the  price  of  so  much  blood  and 
treasure — was  lost  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.?"*    Whilst  there  is  a  lull  in  this  trans-atlantic  tern- 
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pest,  let  US  revert  to  our  domestic  afiEairs — petty  in  their  detail^ 
but  very  significant  in  their  tendencies. 

The  parliamentary  conflict  on  the  question  of  the  Middlesex 
election  was  not  likely  to  drop  after  the  great  debates  on  the  Ad- 
dress at  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  1770.  Mr.  Sheriff  Town- 
send,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  7th  of  Febru- 
ary, declared,  upon  going  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  pay  the  Land-tax.  He  would  state 
the  case  as  on  the  part  of  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex.  Their 
lawful  representative,  Mr.  Wilkes,  was  kept  out  of  the  House  by 
force  and  violence.  Mr.  Luttrell  was  not  their  representative.  Lord 
North  told  the  worthy  sheriff  that  if  any  demand  upon  him  was  ille- 
gal, the  law  would  relieve  him.  He  refused  to  pay  the  tax ;  his  goods 
were  distrained;  he  brought  an  action  against  the  collector ;  and  lord 
Mansfield  having  charged  the  jury  tliat  the  question  was  no  other 
than  whether  there  was  a  legislative  power  in  this  county,  the  jury 
found  for  the  defendant  The  declaration  of  Mr.  Townsend  was 
an  indication  of  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  citizens  of  London. 
On  the  14th  of  March,  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs,  a  few  aldermen, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  common  council,  exercising  the  right  of 
the  City  to  present  addresses  to  the  king  in  person,  arrived,  with 
an  immense  concourse  of  people  at  St  James's.  The  address,  re- 
monstrance, and  petition  offered  on  this  occasion,  prayed  for  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  the  removal  of  evil  ministers ;  sp>oke 
of  "  secret  and  malign  influence  "  which  had  deprived  the  people  of 
their  dearest  rights  ;  and  declared  that  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons did  not  represent  the  people.  The  king's  answer  was 
"  deemed  by  some  to  have  been  imcommonly  harsh."  *  His  majesty 
said,  "  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  receive  the  requests,  and  to  listen 
to  the  complaints  of  my  subjects  ;  but  it  gives  me  great  concern  to 
find  that  any  of  them  should  have  been  so  far  misled,  as  to  offer 
me  an  Address  and  Remonstrance,  the  contents  of  which  I  cannot 
but  consider  as  disrespectful  to  me,  injurious  to  my  Parliament,  and 
irreconcileable  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution.''  A  debate 
took  place  the  next  day  in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  a  motion 
for  an  Address  to  his  majesty  that  he  would  direct  a  copy  of  this 
paper  and  bis  answer  to  be  laid  before  them.  The  lord  mayor 
(Beckford),  alderman  Trecothick,  and  sheriffs  Townsend  and  Saw- 
bridge,  boldly  defended  the  language  of  the  Remonstrance.  Lord 
North  told  them  that  they  would  be  remembered  as  the  John  Lil- 
burns  and  Dr.  Sacheverells  of  their  day.  Burke  called  to  the 
memory  of  the  House  the  words  of  lordFalkland,  "  Peace  !  peace  1 "    . 
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The  Commons,  by  a  large  majority,  agreed  upon  an  Address  to  the 
king ;  having  resolved  that  "  to  deny  the  legality  of  the  present 
Parliament,  and  to  assert  that  the  proceedings  thereof  are  not  valid, 
is  highly  unwarrantable."  The  general  opinion  was,  that  the  lord 
mayor  and  sheriffs  courted  commitment*  On  the  23rd  of  May, 
the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  presented  a  second 
Remonstrance  to  the  king  at  St.  James's.  Walpole  says,  "  it  had 
been  drawn  up  by  lord  Chatham,  or  formed  on  one  of  his  late 
speeches.**  They  lamented  that  his  majesty  h^d  been  advised  to 
lay  the  weight  of  his  displeasure  upon  the  citizens  of  London.  "  We 
are  deeply  concerned  that  what  the  law  allows,  and  the  constitution 
teaches,  has  l>een  misconstrued  by  ministers.  Instruments  of  that 
influence  which  shakes  the  realm  into  disrespect  for  your  majesty." 
They  demanded  *'  a  full,  free,  and  un mutilated  Parliament."  They 
concluded  by  saying,  "  we  offer  our  constant  prayers  to  Heaven 
that  your  majesty  may  reign  as  kings  only  can  reign,  in  and  by  the 
hearts  of  a  loyal,  dutiful,  and  free  peeple."  The  king's  answer 
conveyed  no  change  of  opinion  on  the  proceedings  of  the  City :  "  I 
should  have  been  wanting  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  myself,  if  I 
had  not  expressed  my  dissatisfaction  at  the  late  Address.  My 
sentiments  on  that  subject  continue  the  same."  The  king  had  no 
sooner  spoken  his  answer,  writes  Walpole,  "than,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  whole  court,  Beckford,  the  lord  mayor,  desired  leave 
to  say  a  few  words.  This  was  totally  unprecedented.  Copies  of 
all  intended  harangues  are  first  transmitted  privately  to  court,  that 
the  king  may  be  prepared  with  an  answer.  On  this  occasion  the 
king  was  totally  at  a  loss  how  to  act  He  was  sitting  in  ceremony 
on  his  throne,  and  had  no  means  to  consult,  no  time  to  consider, 
what  to  do.  Remaining  silent  and  confounded,  Beckford  pro- 
ceeded." t  The  words  said  to  be  uttered  by  the  lord  mayor  are 
engraved  in  letters  of  gold  under  his  monument  in  the  Guildhall  of 
London.  Having  this  distinguished  record,  it  may  be  proper  here 
to  give  them : — 

"  Most  gracious  Sovereign, — Will  your  majesty  be  pleased  so 
far  to  condescend  as  to  permit  the  mayor  of  your  royal  city  of 
London  to  declare  in  your  royal  presence,  in  behalf  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  how  much  the  bare  apprehension  of  your  majesty's  dis- 
pleasure would  at  all  times  affect  their  minds.  The  declaration 
of  that  displeasure  has  already  filled  them  with  inexpressible  anx- 
iety and  With  the  deepest  affliction.  Permit  me,  sire,  to  assure 
your  majesty,  that  your  majesty  has  not  in  all  your  don^ions  any 
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subjects  more  faithful,  more  dutiful,  or  more  affectionate  to  yoar 
majesty's  person  and  family,  or  more  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
and  fortunes  in  the  maintenance  of  the  true  honour  and  dignity  of 
your  crown  We  do  therefore,  with  the  greatest  humilitjP  and 
submission,  most  earnestly  supplicate  your  majesty  that  you  will 
not  dismiss  us  6rom  your  presence,  without  expressing  a  more  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  your  faithful  citizens,  and  without  some  com- 
fort, without  some  prospect  at  least  of  redress.  Permit  me,  sire, 
further  to  observe,  that  whoever  has  already  dared,  or  shall  here- 
after endeavour,  by  false  insinuations  and  suggestions,  to  alienate 
your  majesty's  affections  from  your  loyal  subjects  in  general,  and 
from  the  city  of  London  in  particular,  and  to  'withdraw  your  confi* 
dence  in  and  regard  for  your  people^  is  an  enemy  to  your  majesty's 
person  and  ^mily,  a  violator  of  the  public  peace,  and  a  betrayer 
of  your  happy  constitution,  as  it  was  established  at  the  glorious 
Revolution." 

Chatham  was  in  raptures.  Two  days  after  he  wrote  to  Beck- 
focd,  *<  The  spirit  of  Old  England  spoke,  that  nevtr-to-be-forgotten 
day  ....  Your  lordship's  mayoralty  will  be  revered,  till  the  con- 
stitution is  destroyed  and  forgotten."  Beckford  replied,  '*  What  I 
spoke  in  the  king's  presence  was  uttered  in  the  langus^e  of  truth, 
and  with  that  humility  and  submission  which  becomes  a  subject 
speaking  to  his  lawful  king."*  Certainly  the  constitution  was 
somewhat  outraged  when  a  subject  forgot  that  ministerial  responsi- 
bility ought  to  have  sheltered  his  lawful  king  from  a  personal  re* 
prooL  t  Beckford  died  within  a  month  after  this  remarkable  im- 
pulse of  an  honest  but  over-zealous  partisanship.  The  agitations 
connected  with  the  Middlesex  election  soon  subskled.  The  term 
of  Wilkes's  imprisonment  had  expired  in  April ;  and,  in  his  posi- 
tion of  alderman,  he  became  more  a  city  agitator  than  a  demagogue 
to  stir  a  nation. 

In  the  ensuing  Session  of  Parliament,  m  1771,  there  was  a 
contest  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Corporation  of 
London  which  was  eventually  productive  of  the  highest  public 
benefit.  Although  both  Houses  held  strenuously  to  the  principle 
that  it  was  the  highest  offence  to  publish  their  debsites,  the 
speeches  of  particular  members  were  frequency  printed.  Some- 
times the  privHeges  of  Parliament  were  strictly  enforced.  At 
other  times  little  notice  was  taken  of  reports,  with  stars  and  initials 
in  newspapers  and  magazines.  The  thirteenth  Parliament  of  Great 
Briuin  was  one  in  which  the  majorities  ol  both  Houses  were  on 
the  anti-popular  side ;  and  thus  the  nation  had  only  occasional 

•  ••  Qutluun  CoriwpoDdeoct."  yoI.  iii.  pp.  4^s.  ^  ^'^'^1  "^J^^  iV- 
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^unpftes  of  the  proceediags  of  tliose  who,  presided  over  their  des- 
tinies. Qa  tbe  &th  of  February,  1771,  colonel  Oilslow  complained 
to  the  House  of  CommoBs,  that  two  new8p9|»er8  had  printed  a*  mo- 
tion he  had  made,  and  a  speech  against  it ;  and  moreoTer  had 
caUed  bim,  '*  little  Cocking  George."  Upon  his  motion,  the  papers 
ivere  delivered  in  and  read  ;•  and  the  printer  of  the  '*  Gazetteer,'*  R. 
Thompson,  and  the  printer  of  the  "  Middlesex  Chronicle,".  J.  Whe- 
ble,  were  ordered  to  attend  the  House.  The  printers  could  4M>t 
be  found  to  serve  the  orders  upqn  them,  and  then  the  Hovse^- 
dressed  the  king  that  he  would  issue  his  royal  prodaanathnii  rlitr- 
their  apprehension.  On.  the  i2tfa  of  March,  colonel  Onslow /^aif^ 
he  was  determined  to  bring  this  matter  to  an  issue.  "To-day- 1* 
srhall  only  bring  before  the  House  three  brace,  for  printing  the  xjie^ 
bates."  This  wholesale  proceeding "wsis  resisted  by  motions  for 
adjournment  and  amendments,  which  protracted  the  debates  till 
five  o'clock  in  the  momiivg,  diuring  which  the  House  divided 
twenty-three  times*  *  One  member  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
motion  for  summoning  one  of  the  printers,  by  adding,  **  together  with 
all  his  compositors,  pressmen,  conrectors,  blackers  and  devils ; "  and 
Burke  said,  ''It  wouki  be  as  irregular  for  the  printer  to  cone  to 
yonr  bar  without  them,  as  it  would  be  for  you,  sir,  to  come  to  the 
House  without  your  mace,  or  a  murshalof  the  King's  Bench  with- 
out his  tipsU^,  ora  first  lord  ol  the  treasury  wiUiout  his  major- 
Sty."  f  Four  of  the  printers  obeyed  the  orders  ol  the  House ;  made 
their  submission,  and  were  di$ohtfged.  But  the  affair  now  took  a 
<Dore  aeriotts  turn.  The  serjeant-at-arms  bad  been  ordered  to 
take  }.  Miller,  of  the  ''London  Evening  Post"  into  custody. 
Wheble  and  Thompson  had  been  previously  arrested  coUusively, 
by  some  friends  or  servants;  and  being  taken  before  alderman 
Wilkes,  and  alderman  OKver,  were  discharged.  Miller  was  appr&> 
bended  by  the  officer  of  the  House  of  Commons,  at  his  house  in 
the  city ;  but  the  officer  was  immediately  himself  taken  into  cus- 
tody by  a  city  constable.  The  parties  went  before  the  lord  mayor, 
Crosby ;  who  was  attended  by  Wilkes  and  Oliver.  The  lord  mayor 
decided  that  the  arrest  of^a  dtizen  without  the.  authority  of  one  of 
the  city  magistrates,  was  a  violation  of  its  charters  ;  and  ordered 
Miller  to  be  vele^ed>  and  the  officer  of  the  Commons  to  give  bail 
to  answer  a  charge  of  assault  The  king,  always  in;ipattent  of  re- 
sistance to  authority,  wrote  on  the  i^^th  of  March  to  lord  North. 
— "  H  lord  mayor  and  Oliver  be  not  committed,  the  authority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  annihilated."  On  the  first  complaint 
of  colonel  Onslow  he  had  written  to  his  ministjgr,  *^^  not  the 
•  **  AiUMul  RcgUter,"  tjfM^  t  "  CMreadivh  Debutes,"  vol.  u.  p.  391. 
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House  of  Lords  the  best  court  to  bring  such  miscreants  before,  as 
it  can  fine  as  weQ  as  imprison,  and  has  broader  shoulders  to  sup 
port  the  odium  of  so  salutary  a  measure  ?  ** 

On  the  1 8th  of  March,  the  deputy-serjeant-at-arms  was  desired 
by  the  Speaker  to  give  an  account  of  the  transactions  in  the  City. 
It  was  then  moved  that  Brass  Crosby,  es^.,  lord  mayor,  and  a 
member  of  parliament,  should  attend  in  his  place  the  next  day. 
The  lord  mayor  although  he  was  ill,  came  amidst  the  huzzas  of  a 
crowd  that  echoed  through  the  House.  He  Was  permitted  to  sit 
^vhUst  defending  his  conduct ;  and  then  he  desired  to  go  home, 
luiving  been  In  his  bed-chamber  sixteen  or  seventeen  days.  The 
lord  mayor  was  allowed  to  retire.  Charies  Fox  said  *'  there  are 
two  other  criminals,  alderman  Oliver  and  alderman  Wilkes,"  for 
which  expression  "criminals,"  he  was  gently  reproved  by  Wedder- 
bum,  who  had  become  solicitor-general.  Alderman  Oliver  was 
then  ordered  to  attend  in  his  place.  Wilkes  had  written  a  letter 
to  declare  that  he  was  the  lawful  member  for  Middlesex,  and 
would  only  appear  in  the  House  as  a  member.  Mr.  Calcraft  writes 
to  lord  Chatham,  "  The  ministers  avow  Wilkes  too  dangerous  to 
meddle  with.  He  is  to  do  what  he  pleases ;  we  are  to  submit  So 
his  majesty  orders  ;  he  will  have  *  nothing  more  to  do  with  that 
devil  Wilkes.' "  ♦  On  the  25th  of  March  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
man Oliver  were  in  their  places.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  upon 
a  proposal  to  commit  them  to  the  Tower,  members  came  in,  and 
reported  that  they  had  been  insulted  on  their  way  to  the  House. 
The  magistrates  of  Westminster  were  called,  and  were  ordered  to 
disperse  the  mob.  The  debate  proceeded.  The  lord  mayor  being 
again  permitted  to  withdraw,  said  he  should  submit  himself  to 
whatever  the  House  should  do.  The  populace  took  the  horses 
from  his  coach,  and  drew  him  in  triumph  to  the  Mansion  House. 
After  a  sitting  ei  nine  hours,  a  motion  for  adjournment  was  re- 
jected. When  the  Speaker  asked  alderman  Oliver  what  he  had  to 
say  in  his  defence,  he  replied — "  I  know  the  punishment  I  am  t6 
receive  is  determined  upon.  I  have  nothing  to  say,  neither  in  my 
own  defence,  nor  in  defence  of  the  city  of  London.  Do  what  you 
please.     I  defy  you."  f 

Before  the  motion  for  committing  alderman  Oliver  to  the  Tower 
was  carried,  colonel  Barr^  left  the  House,  followed  by  Dunning, 
and  about  a  dozen  other  members.  H6  wrote  to  Chatham,  "  I 
spoke  to  this  question  about  five  minutes  only,  but  I  believe  with 
great  violence."    To  the  Tower  was  Oliver  conducted  quietly  at 

•  **  Chatham  Correspondence,"  vol.  ir.  p.  143.   jOU^  It: 
t  ••  Cavendiih  Debates,"  vol.  ii.  p.  461. 
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seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th.  On  that  day  the  lord 
mayor  again  came  to  the  House  to  attend  in  his  place.  A  tremen- 
dous riot  ensued.  Mr.  Calcraft  described  the  scene  to  lord  Chat- 
ham :  "  The  concourse  of  people  who  attended  the  lord  mayor  is 
incredible.  They  seized  lord  North,  broke  his  chariot,  had  got 
him  amongst  them,  and  but  for  sir  William  Meredith's  interfering, 
would  probably  have  demolished  him.  This,  with  the  insults  to 
other  members,  caused  an  adjournment  of  business  for  some 
hours.  The  justice  came  to  the  bar  to  declare  they  could  not  read 
the  Riot  Act,  and  that  their  constables  were  overpowered.  The 
sheriffs  were  then  called  upon  :  they  went  into  the  crowd,  attended 
by  many  members,  and  quieted  them  by  five  o'clock ;  when  we 
proceeded  on  business."  Upon  the  resumption  of  the  debate  lord 
North  displayed  his  anxiety  by  his  tears,  and  his  courage  by  his 
words.  "  I  certainly  did  not  come  into  office  at  my  own  desire. 
Had  I  my  own  wish,  I  would  have  quitted  it  a  hundred  times.  My 
love  of  ease  and  retirement  urged  me  to  it ;  but  as  to  my  resigna- 
tion now,  look  at  the  situation  of  the  country ;  look  at  the  transac- 
tions of  this  day,  and  then  say  whether  it  would  be  possible  for 
any  man  with  a  grain  of  spirit,  with  a  grain  of  sense,  with  the  least, 
love  for  his  country,  to  think  of  withdrawing  from  the  service  of 
his  king  and  his  country  ....  There  are  but  two  ways  in  which  I 
can  go  out  now — ^by  the  will  of  my  sovereign,  which  I  shall  be 
ready  to  obey ;  or  the  pleasure  of  the  gentlemen  now  at  our  doors, 
when  they  shall  be  able  to  do  a  little  more  than  they  have  done 
this  day."  ♦ 

The  lord  mayor  and  alderman  Oliver  remained  prisoners  in  the 
Tower,  till  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  8th  of  May.  A 
prorogation  suspends  the  power  under  which  the  privilege  of  com- 
mittal is  exercised.  The  House  wisely  resolved  not  to  renew  the 
perilous  dispute  with  the  City  in  the  ensuing  session.  With  equal 
wisdom  the  printers  of  the  debates  were  no  more  threatened  or 
arrested.  On  the  ist  of  May,  Chatham  told  the  Peers  some  whole- 
some truths,  on  the  subject  of  the  publication  of  parliamentary 
proceedings.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  "  had  made  them 
uncommonly  attentive  to  the  proceedings  of  Parliament.  Hence 
the  publication  of  the  parliamentary  debates.  And  where  was  the 
injury,  if  the  members  acted  upon  honest  principles  ?  For  a  public 
assembly  to  be  afraid  of  having  their  deliberations  published  is 
monstrous,  and  speaks  for  itself."  It  was  some  years  before  these 
principles  were  completely  recognised,  in  the  conviction  that  a 
full  and  impartial  report  of  the  debates  in  Parliament  is,0)[9c^f^e 

•  **  Cavtndi»h  Debates." 
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best  scctiriti^s  for  freeddniy  for  a  respect  fdr  the  lartr%  tnd'  for 
raising  up  a  national  tribunal  of  public  opinion  in  the  place  of  the 
passions  of  demagogues  and  the  violence  of  mobs.  The  triumph 
of  the  "  miscreants  "  of  1771  led  the  way  to  the  complete  estab- 
lishment of  that  wonderful  system  of  reporting,  which  has  ren- 
dered the  newspaper  press  of  this  country  the  clearest  mirror  of 
the  aggregate  thought  of  a  reflecting  people. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Fonrlgn  affaire — Cession  of  Corsica  to  France— The  Falkland  Islands.— First  Partition 
of  Poland.— War  between  Turkey  and  Russia. — Acquisitions  of  Russia. — Suppres- 
sion of  the  Jesuits— Home  Politics. — Subscription  to  Thirty-nine  Articles.— Test 
Act- — Thirtieth  of  January. — Repeal  of  laws  against  forestalling.— The  queen  of 
Denmark. — Death  <rf  the  Princess  Dowager.— The  Royal  Marriage  Act.— Retrospect 
of  Indian  afiEairs. — East  India  Compan/s  Regulation  Act.— Teas»  duty  free,  to  the 
Colonies. 

The  turbulence  of  home  politics,  and  the  threatening  aspect  of 
the  colonies,  left  little  inclination  in  the  people  to  think  much  of 
foreign  afEairs.  The  cession  by  Genoa,  in  1 768,  of  Corsica  to  France, 
and  the  resistance  by  the  Corsican  patriot,  Paoli,  to  the  occupation  of 
the  island  by  French  troops,  excited  interest  in  a  few  who  could 
sympathize  with  heroic  actions.  Boswell  wrote  an  account  of  Cor- 
sica. The  cold  Walpole  advises  Gray  to  read  it :  "  What  relates  to 
Paoli  will  amuse  you  much."*  The  impressible  Gray  replies,  "  It  has 
moved  me  strangely ;  all,  I  mean,  that  relates  to  I'aoli.  He  is  a  - 
man  born  two  thousand  years  after  his  time."  Corsica  was  sub- 
jugated in  1769,  and  Paoli  became  an  exile  from  his  country,  seek- 
ing refuge  in  England.  A  month  after  Corsica  was  annexed  to 
France,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  born  at  Ajaccio.  In  1768  Eng- 
land was  within  a  hairVbreadth  of  making  war  with  France  in  the 
matter  of  Corsica.  "  Corsica  a  province  of  France  is  terrible  to  me,'' 
said  Burke.  The  duke  of  Grafton  did  not  go  to  war ;  but  he  sent 
secret  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  Paoli,  who  said  he  could 
hold  out  eighteen  months.  Insurrections  continued  through  1 770  and 
1 771.  The  French  minister,  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  who  had  an- 
nexed Corsica,  and  was  anxious  for  a  rupture  with  England,  was 
dismissed  from  power  in  1770.  "My  minister  wishes  for  war," 
said  Louis  XV.,  "but  I  do  not."  If  war  had  come,  Corsica  would 
most  probably  have  been  a  British  possession  ;  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte a  subject  of  the  British  crown.  He  might  have  chosen 
England  for  the  theatre  of  his  rising  ambition ;  have  commanded 
a  company  of  British  grenadiers  in  the  war  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  have  won  a  green  ribbon  instead  of  an  empire. 

In  1770^  whilst  the  influence  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul  was  para- 
•  Feb.  18,  1768. 
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mount,  Great  Britain  became  involved  in  a  dispute  with  Spain,  which 
very  nearly  led  to  a  war  in  which  France  would  most  probably  have 
joined.  The  Falkland  Islands — who  cares  now  to  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  a  quarrel  about  a  possession  which  Johnson  calls  **  tempest- 
beaten  barrenness  ?  "  These  two  islands  in  the  South  Atlantic  were 
known  by  English  navigators  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
They  were  not  colonised  tifl  the  French,  in  1764,  formed  a  settlement 
in  East  Falkland.  The  British  settled  in  West  Falkland  in  1767.  The 
French  at  that  time  ceded  their  colony  to  the  Spaniards  ;  and  the 
Spaniards,  at  a  period  of  profound  peace,  in  1770,  sent  a  force  of 
five  frigates,  with  sixteen  hundred  men,  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
drove  the  British  from  their  fort  at  Port  Egmont.  Preparations 
for  war  were  instantly  made.  The  aggression  of  Spain  was  the 
chief  topic  of  the  speech  with  which  the  king  opened  the  session 
of  Parliament  on  the  13th  of  November.  There  were  violent  de- 
bates in  both  Houses,  the  opposition  accusing  the  ministry  of  sso- 
pineness  and  pusillanimity.  Johnson  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  defence 
of  the  government,  which  may  be  read,  now  the  particular  points 
of  the  quarrel  have  ceased  to  interest,  for  his  forcible  descriptions 
of  the  calamities  of  war,  and  his  declamation  against  the  foUy  of 
plunging  two  countries  into  hostilities  upon  a  question  of  doubtful 
right.  The  Spanish  government  gave  way  to  remonstrance.  Mr. 
Harris',  afterwards  lord  Malmesbury,  was  the  British  Charge  des 
Affaires  at  Madrid ;  and,  although  at  one  time  war  appeared  inevi- 
table, the  Spanish  court  finally  made  restitution.  Mr  Harris  ha^ 
been  recalled  from  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  language  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador  in  London.  He  was  twenty  leagues  from 
Madrid  on  his  way  home,  when  he  met  the  messenger  from  St 
James's  who  was  sent  to  say  that  the  Spanish  envoy  had  conceded 
the  demands  of  the  British  government*  The  sudden  change 
was  in  consequence  of  the  fall  from  power  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul 
England  and  Spain  left  the  naked  rocks  and  bogs  of  the  FalUand 
Islands  to  their  wild  cattle  ;  till  in  1840,  after  an  attempt  at  occupa- 
tion by  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres,  they  were  again  colonised 
by  the  English. 

The  first  Partition  of  Pokmd  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
Was  made  in  1772.  On  the  5th  of  August  definitive  treaties  were 
signed  between  these  powers,  by  which  nearly  a  third  of  the  Polish 
territory  was  divided  amongst  them.  To  Russia  was  assigned 
great  part  of  Lithuania ;  to  Austria,  Galicia  and  portions  of  Podolia 
and  Cracow ;  to  Prussia,  Pomerania,  and  the  country  of  the  Vistula. 
Prussia  acquired  by  far  the  smallest  share  of  the  spoil  i&eztent  of 
*  **  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  tin  Earl  ol  Malmesbnry,'*  vol.  L  p.  6f . 
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territory,  but  incomparably  the  most  valuable,  when  she  obtained 
Dantdc,  and  the  best  trading  towns  of  the  dismembered  country. 
The  events  which  led  to  this  partition,  or  rather  which  were  the 
excuses  for  it,  were  connected  with  the  religious  and  political  dis- 
sensions of  the  Polish  nobles,  priests,  and  commonalty.  An  elec- 
tive monarchy  was  necessarily  subject  to  the  intrusive  control  of  a 
powerful  neighbour.  After  the  death  of  John  Sobieski,  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  his  successors  Augustus  II.  and  Au- 
gustus III.  were  little  more  than  the  representatives  of  the  court  of 
Russia.  The  influence  of  the  Czarina,  Catherine,  procured  the 
election  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski.  The  favourite  of  the  profligate 
empress  was  lifted  into  a  throne  by  the  intrigues  of  one  party  of 
the  nobles,  supported  by  a  Russian  army.  From  1764  to  1772  two 
factions  were  struggling  about  civil  and  religious  privileges,  whilst 
their  country  was  more  and  more  exposed  to  the  danger  of  an  entire 
loss  of  its  independence.  Poland  could  scarcely  be  called  a  nar 
tion,  if  by  a  nation  we  mean  a  community  of  various  classes,  with 
a  large  intermediate  class  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
Poland  was  a  country  of  nobles  and  of  serfs.  When  Russia  was 
about  to  seize  the  territories  which  she  coveted,  Prussia  demanded 
a  share ;  and  to  prevent  the  opposition  of  the  other  great  neigh- 
bour, Austria  was  propitiated  with  another  share.  Maria  Theresa, 
personally,  was  opposed  to  the  scheme ;  but  her  opposition  was 
not  of  that  nature  which  was  likely  to  interfere  with  its  completion. 
"  I  let  things  go  their  own  way,"  she  said,  "  but  not  without  the 
greatest  grief.** 

The  indifference  of  the  English  government  to  what  was  consid 
cred  by  impartial  observers  "  as  the  first  very  great  breach  in  thd 
modem  political  system  of  Europe,'*  *  was  manifested  in  the  diplo* 
matic  communications  of  our  court  Mr.  Harris,  now  minister  at 
Berlin,  kept  lord  Suffolk  well-informed  of  the  negotiations  between 
Prussia  and  Russia.  The  Secretary  for  foreign  affairs  receives  the 
intelligence  very  coolly :  **  I  have  some  reason  to  2q>prehend  the 
terms  and  quantum  of  this  curious  transaction  are  not  positively  set- 
tled, though  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  general  plan  and  intention.**! 
Again :  "His  majesty  does  not  consider  the  affair  of  such  present 
importance  as  to  justify  acting  to  prevent  it."  %  Mr.  Murray,  am- 
bassador at  Constantinople,  who  had  given  some  advice  to  the 
Porte  on  the  subject,  received  a  very  severe  admonition  from  the 
British  government  not  to  meddle  with  matters  on  which  he  had 
no  instructions.    Lord  Rochford  calls  the  partition  of  Poland  an 
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"  extraordinary  and  unexpected  event  i "  but  says,  <'  I  am  to  in- 
from  you  that,  although  s.uch  a  change  suggests  not  improbable 
apprehensions  that  the  trade  of  Europe  may  hereafter  be  affected 
by  it,  neither  his  majesty  nor  the  other  commercial  powers  have 
thought  it  of  such  present  importance  as  to  make  a  direct  opposi- 
tion to  it."*  The  language  of  the  British  government  only  reflect- 
ed the  temper  of  the  country.  Burke  describes  this  apathy ;  "  We 
behold  the  destruction  of  a  great  kingdom,  with  the  consequent 
disarrangement  of  power,  dominion,  and  commerce,  with  as  total 
an  indifference  and  unconcern  as  we  would  read  an  account  of  the 
extermination  of  one  horde  of  Tartars  by  another,  in  the  days  of 
Gengis  Khan  and  Tanterlane."  f  ^i**  Harris,  writing  to  lord  Suf- 
folk in  1 774,  upon  the  completion  of  the  Partition  by  fresh  usurpa- 
tion of  territory,  indulges  a  hope  which  was  not  to  be  fulfilled : 
*'  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  affair  once  settled,  that  unfortu- 
nate Republic,  after  an  uninterrupted  series  of  discord,  troubles,  and 
disgraces,  for  nearly  ten  years,  in  which  it  has  lost  its  liberty,  its 
finest  provinces,  and  all  its  consideration  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
will  be  left  quietly  to  reflect  on  its  misfortunes,  and  from  its  in- 
significance be  unmolested."  X  Twenty-one  years  afterwards, 
Kosciusko  fell ;  and  what  remained  of  Poland  was  divided  amongst 
the  first  spoliators. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  affairs  of  unhappy  Poland  was 
the  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia.  It  commenced  in  October, 
1768,  under  the  avowed  desire  of  the  sultan,  Mustapha  III.,  to 
save  Poland  from  the  calamity  of  Russian  interference  in  her 
domestic  troubles.  The  sultan,  however,  lies  under  the  charge  of 
having  proposed  a  partition  of  Poland  between  Turkey  and  Austria. 
The  war  was  a  serious  calamity  for  the  Porte.  Its  details  have 
become  more  interesting  for  us,  as  the  scenes  of  that  conflict 
present  \is  with  the  names  so  familiar  in  1855.  The  war  was  for 
some  time  chiefly  between  the  Polish  confederates  and  their  allies 
the  Turks,  against  the  Russian  troops  in  Poland.  But  it  soon 
assumed  the  more  decisive  character  of  a  war  for  an  extension  of 
Russian  dominion.  The  generals  of  each  power,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  had  no  military  skill.  The  battles  were 
terrible  sacrifices  of  life,  without  intelligent  direction,  though  the 
Russians  had  more  pretension  to  tactics.  "  To  have  a  proper  no- 
tion of  the  contest,"  said  Frederick,  "  we  must  figure  to  ourselves 
a  party  of  one-eyed  people  thoroughly  beating  a  party  of  blind 
men."    Eventually  the  whole  country  between  the  Danube  and 
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the  Dnieper  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  The  Crimea  was 
overrun  by  them.  They  became  masters  of  Kertsch,  Yenikale,  and 
Kaffa.  The  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  in  the  bay  of  Chesme,  by 
a  Russian  squadron  which  had  sailed  from  Cronstadt  to  the  Med- 
iterranean. The  Russian  admiral  was  assisted  by  English  officers, 
every  indirect  aid  having  been  given  by  the  British  government  to 
Russia;  which  power,  wrote  lord  Rochford,  in  1772,  "his  majesty 
cannot  but  look  upon  as  the  natural  ally  of  his  crown,  and  with 
which  he  is  likely,  sooner  or  latdr,  to  be  closely  connected."  There 
was  an  armistice  after  the  Russian  fleet  returned  to  the  Baltic, 
having  been  very  efficiently  resisted  by  Gazi  Hassan,  an  adventurer 
who  raised  himself  by  his  genius  and  daring  to  be  capitan  pasha.* 
Peace  was  concluded  in  1774.  The  acquisitions  of  Russia  by  the 
peace  of  Kuchuk-Kainarji  may  be  thus  summed  up :  Russia  obtain- 
ed the  Great  and  the  Little  Kabarda,  the  fortresses  of  Azof,  Kil- 
barun,  Kertsch,  and  Yenikale ;  the  country  between  the  Bog  and 
the  Dnieper ;  the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  free 
passage  through  the  Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles ;  the  co-protec- 
torship ^ver  Moldavia  and  Wallachia;  and  the  protectorship  over 
all  the  Greek  churches  within  the  Turkish  empire.  The  Khanat 
of  the  Crimea  was  declared  independent,  but  it  soon  became  a  prey 
to  Russia. 

The  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  in  1773,  "though  it  has  been  so 
long  expected,"  writes  Burke,  "  is  so  remarkable  an  event  that  it 
will  stamp  the  present  year  as  a  distinguished  era."  f  The  event 
was  expected,  because  the  abolition  of  the  society  by  Pope  Gan- 
ganelli,  Clement  XIV.,  was  a  final  measure  of  the  proscription 
which  had  been  carried  on  against  them,  for  some  years,  by  the 
Roman  Caiholic  powers  of  Europe.  They  had  been  expelled  from 
Portugal,  in  1759,  ^'^^^  many  odious  circumstances  of  severity. 
.In  1764,  the  Society  was  suppressed  in  France,  and  their  property 
confiscated.  In  1767,  the  members  of  the  Order  were  driven  out 
of  Spain.  Clement  XIII.  strenuously  defended  the  Jesuits.  He 
believed  that  they  were  amongst  the  firmest  supporters  of  the 
papacy,  and  the  most  faithful  champions  of  religion.  He  would 
consent  to  no  change  in  their  constitution  ;  and  he  was  supported 
by  the  obstinacy  of  their  chief,  Lorenzo  Ricci.J  The  Bourbon 
courts  had  real  or  supposed  injuries  of  the  Jesuits  to  revenge. 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  it  is  said,  had  been  affronted  by  her  con- 
fessor, a  Jesuit,  who  exhorted  her  wholly  to  amend  her  life.     The 
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king  o£  Spain  believed  that  they  were  plotting  to  pat  his  brodicf 
upon  the  throne.  Clement  XIII.  died  in  1769;  His  snccessor 
had  been  raised  to  the  papal  throne  by  the  Bourbon  influence.  But 
he  was  a  man  of  liberal  and  moderate  opinions ;  and  he  saw  that 
the  institution  had  outlived  its  uses  as  an  instrument  of  papal 
supremacy,  and  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  prevailing  opinions 
of  his  time.  However  predisposed  against  the  Jesuits,  he  took 
several  years  for  inquiry  and  counsel.  On  the  31st  of  July,  1773, 
he  thus  pronounced  his  decision :  **  Inspired,  as  we  humbly  trust, 
by  the  Divine  Spirit,  urged  by  the  duty  of  restoring  the  unanimity 
of  the  Church,  convinced  that  the  Company  of  Jesus  can  no  longer 
render  those  services,  to  the  end  of  which  it  was  instituted,  and 
moved  by  other  reasons  of  prudence  and  state  policy  which  we 
hold  locked  in  our  own  breast,  we  abolish  and  annul  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  their  functions,  houses,  and  institutions.'*  When  GanganelU 
said  "  the  Company  of  Jesus  can  no  longer  render  those  services 
to  the  end  of  which  it  was  instituted,"  he  expressed  a  truth  of  larger 
comprehension  than  their  services  to  the  papacy.  They  had,  in 
spite  of  their  political  intrigues,  rendered  essential  aid  to  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge.  Their  missions  had  done  more  for  the  spread 
of  information  as  to  the  geography  of  distant  countries,  than  for 
the  conversation  of  the  peoples  amongst  whom  they  went  Their 
success  as  educators  had  done  more  for  the  freedom  of  the  human 
mind  than  their  notions  of  papal  authority  for  its  enslavement 
They  had  advanced  literature  and  science  amidst  their  incessant 
efforts  to  hold  society  in  thraldom.  They  had  waged  unceasing 
war  against  Protestantism,  and  during  that  conflict  the  prevailing 
thoughts  of  Europe  had  been  advancing,  and  had  left  them  behind. 
"  The  general  course  of  events,  the  development  of  modem  civili- 
zation, the  liberty  of  the  human  mind,  all  these  forces  against  which 
the  Jesuits  were  called  to  contest,  were  arrayed  against  them,  and ' 
conquered  them.***  A  recent  writer  has  expressed  this  more 
tersely :  "  They  stood  in  the  way  of  the  age,  and  the  age  si^ept 
them  from  its  path."  f  The  same  acute  thinker  says :  "  They 
were  the  last  defenders  of  authority  and  tradition ;  and  it  was  nat- 
ural that  they  should  ^1  in  an  age  when  statesmen  were  sceptics, 
and  theologians  were  Calvinists."  Johnson,  whilst  most  men 
exulted  in  their  destruction,  "  condemned  it  loudly  as  a  blow  to  the 
general  power  of  the  Church,  and  likely  to  be  followed  with  many 
dangerous  innovations,  which  might  at  length  become  i^tal  to  relig 
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ion  Itself/'  *    He  was  addressing  a  French  abb^  and  was  perhaps 
right  with  regard  to  France. 

There  are  subjects  of  home  politics  which  ought  to  be  fully 
treated  in  a  special  history  of  a  particular  era,  but  which  must  be 
slightly  noticed  in  a  work  embracing  the  whole  field  of  British  pro- 
gress. Thus,  in  the  year  1772,  when  Wilkes  was  contending  for 
the  shrievalty  of  London  instead  of  battling  with  a  House  of 
Commons ;  when  the  country  was  no  longer  agitated  with  Remon- 
strances and  Addresses  ;  when  WoodCall  was  reporting  the  debates 
ot  Parliament  without  the  terror  of  the  serjeant-at-arms  before  his 
eyes, — there  were  interesting  discussions  in  both  Houses  on  peti- 
tions of  some  of  the  clergy  and  laity  that  Subscription  to  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles  might  not  be  enforced  at  the  Universities.  But  we 
cannot  enter  upon  any  detail  of  these  proceedings.  Nor  can  we  do 
more  than  notice  that  the  Dissenters  then  obtained  a'  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Acts,  but  were 
defeated  in  the  Upper  House.  Time  gradually  matures  into 
practical  measures  the  theories,  sometimes  crude  and  undigested, 
by  which  social  reforms  are  advanced.  There  has  been,  since 
1772,  a  partial  concession  to  the  spirit  of  religious  liberty  on  the 
subject  of  Subscription.  The  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  was  amongst  the  earliest  of  those  vast  improvements  which 
have  made  the  age  of  queen  Victoria  so  essentially  different  from 
the  age  of  George  IV.  The  constant  agitation  of  questions  like 
these  gradually  determines  public  opinion,  and  reforms  are  accon^* 
plished  without  violence  or  ill-will.  Thus,  in  March,  1772,  Mr. 
Montague  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  so  much  c^ 
the  Act  of  the  12th  of  Charles  II.  as  directs  that  every  30th  of 
January  should  be  for  ever  kept  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation. 
When  the  debates  were  very  meagrely  reported,  a  joke  was  some 
times  carefully  preserved ;  and  we  learn  from  the  Parliamentary 
History  that  Mr.  Stephen  Fox  said  he  thought  the  ceremony  6f 
the  day  did  no  harm,  unless, — addressing  the  Speaker, — "  it  obliges 
you,  sir,  to  go  to  church  once  a  year."  In  1859,  the  fast  of  the 
30th  of  January  passed  out  of  the  Calendar  by  Act  of  Parliament; 
and  the  form  of  prayer,  which  was  called  "  impious  "  in  the  debate 
of  1772,  has  vanished  from  our  Liturgy.  The  motion  was  rejected. 
The  strongest  prejudice  must,  however,  yield  at  last,  and  the  most 
prejudiced  know  that  time  will  settle  these  conflicts  of  principle. 
«*  I  am  against  abolishing  the  fast  for  the  30th  of  January,"  said 
Johnson.  "  But  I  should  have  no  objection  to  make  an  Act  con- 
tinuing it  for  another  century,  and  then  letting  it  expire."t  The 
•  Mn.  Piossi't  '*  AnecdotM."— Ndta  in  BMwell.  t  BotwcO— Harch  ai,  1773. 
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time  he  had  contemplated  had  nearly  run  out  when  this  solemn 
mockery  could  no  longer  be  endured. 

Upon  a  question  of  pplitical  economy,  the  Parliament  of  1772 
was  in  advance  of  public  opinion.  It  was  a  period  of  scarcity. 
The  price  of  wheat  was  35  per  cent,  above  the  average.  Harvests 
were  deficient  throughout  Europe.  Adam  Smith  represents  the 
feeling  of  his  time  in  saying — "  In  years  of  scarcity  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people  impute  their  distress  to  the  avarice  of  the  com 
merchant."  The  statute  of  Edward  VI.  enacted,  that  whoever 
should  buy  any  com  or  grain  with  intent  to  sell  it  again,  should  be 
reputed  an  unlawful  engrosser,  and  be  subject  to  various  penalties. 
The  statute  of  Charles  II.  permitted  the  engrossing  of  com  when 
it  was  cheap,  but  the  buyer  was  not  to  sell  again  in  the  same 
market  within  three  months.  The  statute  of  1772  "For  repealing 
several  Laws  therein  mentioned  against  Badgers,  Engrossers, 
Forestallers,  and  Regrators,"  boldly  declares  that  these  laws  are 
"  detrimental  to  the  supply  of  the  labouring  and  manufacturing 
poor  of  this  kingdom."  The  preamble  to  the  statute  says,  that  *'  it 
hath  been  found  by  experience  that  the  restraints  laid  by  several 
statutes  ujx)n  dealing  in  corn,  meal,  flour,  cattle,  and  sundry  other 
sorts  of  victuals,  by  preventing  a  free  trade  in  the  said  commodities, 
have  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  growth  and  to  enhance  the  price 
of  the  same."  Nevertheless,  the  Common  Law  was  not  yet  ren- 
dered inoperative  by  public  enlightenment.  In  1800,  the  clamours 
against  corn  dealers  were  as  violent  as  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors ; 
and  a  merchant  was  convicted,  before  lord  Kenyon,  for  regrating, 
that  is,  for  selling  thirty  quarters  of  oats  at  an  advanced  price  in 
the  same  market  on  the  same  day  on  which  he  had  bought  them. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1772  brought  to  George  III. 
an  accumulation  of  family  anxieties.  On  the  29th  of  January,  a 
courier  arrived  from  Denmark  with  the  intelligence  that  the  queen 
of  Denmark,  sister  of  the  king  of  England,  had  been  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Kronberg.  Caroline  Matilda,  the  youngest 
of  the  numerous  family  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  was  bom  in 
1751  ;  and  was  married  in  1766,  to  Christian  VII.,  king  of  Den- 
mark. She  is  described  as  very  beautiful ;  of  a  sweet  nature  ;  one 
whose  life  would  have  been  happy  had  she  been  united  to  a  worthy 
husband.  The  king  of  Denmark  was  as  debased  in  morals  as  he 
was  low  in  intellect — a  spiritless  wretch,  who  had  given  up  all  care 
of  his  subjects  to  his  favourite,  Stmensee.  Verging  towards  idiocy, 
the  king  left  his  consort  to  transact  state  affairs  in  council  with 
Stmensee.  The  minister  was  rash  and  presumptuous  ;  and  pro- 
voked the  hostility  of  a  strong  party  of  the  court,  who  were  led  by 
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the  dowager-queen,  Juliana  Maria,  the  step-mother  of  Christian 
VII.     A  formidable  conspiracy  was  organized  against  Struensee  ; 
and  Caroline  Matilda  was  destined  to  be  the  victim  with  him,  upon 
an  accusation  against  her  of  conjugal  infidelity.    She  had  borne 
the  king  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  had  been  recently  confined  with 
a  second  daughter.  •  At  midnight  the  king's  chamber  was  suddenly 
entered ;  and  he  was  required  to  sign  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  his 
queen,  of  Struensee,  and  of  his  colleague  in  the  ministry,  Brandt. 
The  king  wa«  told  that  they  had  entered  into  a  plot  to  depose  him  J 
and  in  terror  for  his  own  personal  safety,  he  hesitated  not  to  resign 
his  queen  and  his  ministers  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.    Caro- 
line  Matilda  was  dragged  from  her  chamber,  refused  access  to  her 
husband,  and  with  her  infant  carried  o£E  to  the  castle  o£  Kronberg. 
Struensee   and  Brandt  were  beheaded,  after  a  pretended  trial. 
Proceedings  against  the  queen  were  suspended  by  the   interposi- 
tion of  the  government  of  George   III. ;  and,  after  a  captivity  of 
four  months,  she  was  received  on  board  a  British  man-of-war,  but 
was  not  permitted  to  take  her  child  with  her.     In  the  castle  of 
Zell,  in  Hanover,  she  passed  the  remaining  three  years  of  her  un- 
happy life.     There  is  a  rdcord  of  M.  Roques,  the  pastor  of  the 
French  Protestant  church  at  Zell,  who  was  frequently  consulted  by 
the  queen  on  the  distribution  of  her  charities,  that  on  her  death- 
bed she  made  a  solemn  declaration  that  she  had  never  been  un- 
faithful to  her  husband. 

When  this  distressing  news  arrived  in  England,  the  mother  of 
George  III.  was  dangerously  ill.  The  king,  as  Walpole  relates, 
was  advised  to  conceal  this  new  misfortune  from  the  Princess 
Dowager ;  but  he  replied,  "  My  mother  will  know  everything,  and 
therefore  it  is  better  that  1  should  break  it  to  her  by  degrees."* 
On  the  8th  of  February  the  king  wrote  this  short  note  to  lord 
North :  "  My  mother  is  no  more."  Of  the  five  sons  of  the  princess 
of  Wales,  two  had  died — Edward,  duke  of  York,  and  Frederick, 
the  youngest  son.  William,  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  Henry,  duke 
of  Cumberland,  were  at  this  time  under  the  serious  displeasure  of 
their  brother  the  king. 

The  Marriag^Act  of  1753  especially  excepted  members  of  the 
royal  family  from  its  operation.  George  1 1,  is  represented  to  have 
said,  "  I  will  not  have  my  family  laid  under  these  restraints."  In 
1 77 1,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  then  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  be- 
came deeply  enamoured  of  Mrs.  Horton,  the  daughter  of  an  Irish 
peer,  Simon  Luttrell,  lord  Irnham.  The  duke  had  been  previously 
notorious  for  his  intrigues;  and  a  jury  had  awarded  damage^d^ 

•  "  Last  Journals  of  Horace  Walpole,"  edited  by  Dr.  Dorao,  toI.  t.  p.  4* 


<ten  tiiousand  pooads  against  btm  in  an  action  Ic^  aHmiosd  ^convu'- 
-sotion  brought  by  lord  Grosvenor.  The  letters  of  this  very  silly 
prince  of  the  blood,  produced  on  this  occasion,  were  the  public 
scorn.  In  October,  1771,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  induced  Mrs. 
Horton  to  accompany  iiim  to  Calais,  where  they  were  married  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  the  English  Church.'  The  pair  wer«  for- 
bidden the  Court  Wliat  was  the  roortificattion  of  the  king,  what 
was  the  triumph  of  Wilkes,  exclaims  Walpole,  **  when  it  was  known 
that  this  new  princess  of  the  blood  was  own  sister  ef  the  famous 
colonel  Luttrell,  the  tool  thrust  by  the  Court  into  Wilkes's  seat  for 
Middlesek?''*  The  duke  of  Gloucester,  in  September,  1766— be 
-then  being  in  his  twenty-third  year — had  married  the  widow  of  tiw 
earl  of  Waldegrave.  This  lady  was  a  Jiatural  daughter  of  sir  Ed- 
ward Walpole ;  and  as  the  wife  of  the  nobleman  who  had  been 
governor  to  prince  George,  had  been  distinguished  for  her  exem- 
plary character.  Walpole  says,  "  The  duke  of  Cumberland's  mar- 
riage was  a  heavy  blow  on  lady  Waldegrave,  and  seemed  to  cut  ofi 
all  hopes  of  the  king's  permitting  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to  ac- 
knowledge her  for  his  wife."  f  The  duke  oi  Gloucester's  marrage 
was  kept  secret 

On  the  2oth  of  February  the  following  royal  message  was 
4:)rought  down  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament:  "George  R.  His 
Majesty 'being  desirous,  from  paternal  affection  for  his  own  family, 
and  anxious  concern  for  the  future  welfare  of  his  people,  and  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  his  crown,  that  the  right  of  af^roving  all 
marriages  in  the  royal  family  (which  ever  has  belonged  to  the  kings 
of  this  realm  as  a  matter  of  public  concern)  may  t>e  made  elfectual 
recommends  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  take  into  their  seri- 
ous consideration  whether  it  may  not  be  wise  and  expedient  to 
Bupply  the  defect  of  the  laws  now  in  being ;  and,  by  some  new  pro- 
vision, more  effectually  to  guard  the  descendants  of  his  late  majesty 
king  George  the  second  (other  than  the  issue  of  princesses'  who 
have  married  or  may  hereafter  marry  into  foreign  families)  from 
marrpng  without  the  approbation  of  his  majesty,  iiis  heirs,  or  suc- 
cessors, first  had  and  obtained."  The  royal  Marriage  Bill  was 
presented  next  day  to  the  House  of  Lords,  k  made  provision 
that  no  Prince  or  Princess,  descended  from  George  II. — with  the 
exception  of  the  issue  of  Princesses  married  abroad — should  be 
capable  of  contracting  matrimony  without  tlie  previous  consent 
of  the  king,  his  hehrs,  or  successors.  But  it  also  provided  that  if 
any  such  descendant  of  George  1 1.,  being  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  should  persist  in  a  resolution  to  many,  the  king's  consent 
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bei^g  Tefo6«d,  ht  or  site  might  gite  notice^  to  the  PrHryt  GonndV 
and  might  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after  soch  notice  con* 
tract  marriage,  unless  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  twelve  months^  should  expressly  declare  their  disap- 
probation of  such  intended  marriage.  After  continued  and  vehe- 
ment debates  in  both  Houses,  the  Bill  became  law;  and  it  stiU 
continues  in  force.  Its  provisions  appear  to  be  imperfecdy  under* 
stood.  It  is  called  ^  an  encroachment  upon  the  law  of  nature  " — 
<*  an  impious  and  cruel  measure/'*  There  is  a  constitutional 
appeal  against  an  unjust  exercise  of  the  prerogative.  Such  an  ap- 
peal has  never  been  made ;  but  it  would  most  probably  not  be 
made  in  vain^  if  any  case  should  arise  which  would  justify  Parlia- 
ment in  not  supporting  the  sovereign  in  the  assertion  of  an  arbi- 
trary power.  However  we  may  def^re  the  alleged  necessity  of 
excepting  the  highest  in  the  land  from  the  enjoyment  of  that  indi- 
vidual liberty  which  belongs  to  the  meanest  subject^  we  cannot 
help  repeating  a  question  very  pertinently  asked,  "  What  turn 
would  English  history  have  taken  if  this  Act  had  never  been- 
passed  ?  "  f  During  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  the  doke  of  Glouces-' 
tor's  marriage  was  avowed.  There  is  a  very  interesting  letter  of' 
the  duchess  of  Gloucester  to  her  father,  sir  Edward  Walpole, 
dated  the  19th  of  May ;  the  last  debate  on  the  marriage  Act  having 
been  on  the  24th  of  March.  The  following  is  an  extract : — *^  When 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  married  me  (which  was  in  September,  1766) 
I  promised  him  upon  no  consideration  in  the  world  to  own  it  even 
to  you  without  his  permission ;  which  permission  I  never  had  till 
yesterday,  when  he  arrived  here  in  much  better  health  and  hxdcs^ 
than  ever  I  saw  him ;  yet,  as  you  may  suppose,  much  hurt  at  all 
that  has  passed  in  his  absence  :  so  much  so,  that  I  have  bad  great 
difficulty  to  prevail  upon  him  to  let  things  as  much  as  possible  re* 
main  as  they  are^  To  secure  tny  character,  without  injuring  his^ 
is  the  utmost  of  my  wishes ;  and  I  dare  say  that  you  suid  all  my 
relations  will  agree  with  me  that  F  shall  be  much  happier  to  be 
called  lady  Waldegrave,  and  respected  as  duchess  of  Gloucester, 
than  to  feel  myself  the  cause  of  his  leading  such  a  life  as  his  brother 

does,  in  order  for  me  to  be  called  your  Ro)ral  Highness 

If  ever  I  am  unfortimate  enough  to  be  called  duchess  of  Glouce»i 
ter,  there  is  an  end  of  almost  all  the  comforts  which  I  now  enjoy, 
which,  if  things  can  go  on  as  they  are  now,  are  many.'*  X  The  do- 
mestic miseries  of  one  generation  are,  happil}',  frequently  put  aa 
end  to  in  another  genentfion.    The  son  of  William,  duke  of  Glou^ 
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cester,  the  brother  of  George  1 11^  married  the  princess  Mary,  the 
daughter  o£  George  III.  * 

In  1773,  the  Parliament  turned  from  its  long  course  of  anti-pop- 
ular contests,  to  look  seriously  at  a  matter  of  paramount  national 
importance.  The  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company 
had  fallen  into  great  disorder.  On  the  2nd  of  March  a  petition 
was  presented  from  the  Company  to  the  House  of  Commons,  pray- 
ing for  the  assistance  of  a  loan  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  In 
the  previous  session  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  afiEairs  of  the  Company.  The  necessity 
for  such  an  inquiry  was  strongly  urged,  upon  financial  and  moral 
g^unds.  The  net  revenues  of  Bengal  had  decreased ;  the  natives 
were  distressed  and  discontented ;  the  Company's  servants  were 
arbitrary  and  oppressive.  General  Burgoyne,  the  mover  of  the 
Resolution  for  a  Committee,  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  House :  "  The  fate  of  a  great  portion  of  the  globe  ;  the 
fate  of  great  states  in  which  your  own  b  involved  ;  the  distresses 
of  fifteen  millions  of  people ;  the  rights  of  humanity ;  are  involved 
in  this  question."  To  understand  the  necessity  for  such  an  in- 
quiry, we  must  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  afiEairs  of  Indi^  from 
the  period  when  the  French  supremacy  was  utterly  destroyed  by 
the  energies  of  Clive.f 

In  1760,  when  the  strong  hand  that  had  made  the  English  mas- 
ters of  Bengal  was  withdrawn,  the  agents  of  the  Compnay,  regard- 
ing their  own  enrichment  as  the  immediate  business  of  their  lives, 
and  permitting  their  native  factors  to  pursue  a  similar  course  of 
extortion,  Meer  Cossein,  for  whose  elevation  they  had  removed  the 
Subahdar  whom  Clive  had  raised  to  power,  displayed  an  inclina- 
tion to  be  freed  from  his  English  friends.  The  differences  at  last 
came  to  an  open  rupture,  and  Meer  Cossein's  troops  murdered  the 
members  of  a  deputation  sent  from  Calcutta  to  negotiate  with  him. 
In  1 763  war  was  commenced,  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  Meer 
Cossein  and  restoring  Meer  Jaffier.  The  Subahdar  was  finally 
overthrown,  but  not  before  he  had  taken  a  horrible  vengeance  upon 
the  English,  by  murdering  a  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  in  the  for- 
tress of  Patna.  The  t>Tant  fled  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  Their 
joint  forces  were  subsequently  defeated  by  the  English  under  ma- 

*  ^  On  the  death  of  the  late  duke  of  Sussex,  the  fifth  son  of  kh«  Geoige  III.,  who 
had  been  married  at  Rome  in  1793,  by  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  shortiy 
afterwards  again  in  England,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  was  heU 
that  his  peerage  did  not  pass  to  the  only  son  of  that  marriage.  Sir  Augustus  D^Este :  bat 
that  the  statute  extended  to  prohibit  contracts  for,  and  to  annul,  any  marriage  in  violation 
of  its  provisions,  wherever  the  same  might  be  contracted  or  solemnised."— <^Zisc4xIm»*« 
C**»*w»«tori/*— Kerr's  edit.,  vol.  i.  p.  215.)  Digitized  by  ^^OO^  It: 
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jor  Munro.  Shah  Alum,  the  Great  Mogul,  who  had  been  driven 
from  his  capital  of  Delhi  by  the  Mahrattas,  now  sought  the  British 
protection.  But  in  spite  of  victories,  the  rule  of  the  stranger  was 
one  of  oppression  for  the.Bengalees ;  and  the  undoubted  misgov- 
cmment  of  this  period  justified  general  Burgoyne,  to  call  upon  the 
Parliament  to  redress  their  wrongs :  "  Good  God  !  what  a  call ! 
the  native  of  Hindustan,  born  a  slave  ;  his  neck  bent  from  the  very 
cradle  to  the  yoke ;  by  birth,  by  education,  by  climate,  by  religion, 
a  patient,  submissive,  willing  subject  to  Eastern  despotism,  first  be- 
gins to  feel,  first  shakes  his  chains,  for  the  first  time  complains, 
under  the  pre-eminence  of  British  tyranny." 

The  misrule  of  the  Company's  servants  in  India  was  unchecked 
by  an  united  central  authority  in  England.  The  king's  govern- 
ment had  as  yet  no  eflRcient  control  over  Indian  affairs.  The  Di- 
rectors were  quarrelling  amongst  themselves,  and  divided  into  knots 
contending  for  supremacy.  To  establish  a  just  rule  over  the  vast 
empire  that  was  subject  to  their  power  and  influence  formed  a 
small  portion  of  their  deliberations.  In  India  there  was  no  su- 
preme authority;  and  the  three  presidencies  had  rival  interests  to 
uphold.  The  whole  dominion  of  the  English-  would  have  probably 
gone  to  ruin,  if  Clive  had  not  procured  an  ascendancy  in  the  Court 
of  Directors,  and  once  more  sailed  for  Calcutta  with  extensive 
powers,  as  Governor  and  Commander-in-chief  of  Bengal.  His  very 
name  soon  operated  upon  the  native  princes.  His  judicious  meas- 
ures set  some  bounds  to  the  rapacity  of  the  Company^s  servants.  He 
made  them  give  pledges  to  accept  no  future  presents  from  natives. 
He  debarred  high  officers  from  carrying  on  private  trade.  He  de- 
prived military  officers  of  that  extra  allowance  in  the  field  known 
as  "double  Batta,"  For  himself,  he  now  cautiously  abstained  from 
adding  anything  to  his  large  fortune  by  accepting  such  gratuities  as 
he  had  received  in  the  early  portion  of  his  career.  He  returned  to 
England  in  the  beginning  of  1767,  having  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  better  government  which  eventually  made  the  British  domin- 
ion a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse  to  India,  His  biographer  has 
said,  **  From  Clive's  second  visit  to  India  dates  the  political  ascen- 
dancy of  the  English  in  that  country From  dive's  third 

visit  to  India  dates  the  purity  of  the  administration  of  our  Eastern 
Empire."* 

The  successes  of  the  Company  in  Bengal  were  now  to  be 
counterbalanced  by  defeats  in  Madras.  Hyder  Ali,  a  man  of  abil- 
ity and  daring,  who  had  deposed  the  rajah  of  Mysore  in  1761, 
was  extending  his  dominions  by  conquests  and  seizures ;  and  was 
securing  his  ascendancy  by  an  energy  which  formed  a  striking  con- 
•  Macaulay— ••  £May>." 
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trast  to  the  supiueaess  of  the  greater  hmoAkt  of  natiye  princes. 
He  became  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  English ;  and  by  his  rap- 
id movements^  and  his  sudden  attacks,  was  a  most  formidable  ene- 
my by  land  and  sea.  Having  plundered  and  wasted  the  C^nuUtc, 
he  appeared  with  five  thousand  horsemen  before  Madras,  in  1769; 
.  and  there  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  terrified  Council,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  their  troops.  The  terms  of  the  alliance  which  was  then 
concluded  were  not  onerous.  Their  moderation  evinced  the  sa- 
gacity of  this  extraordinary  ruler. 

An  arrangement  was,  in  1 769,  made  between  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  East  Indian  Directors.  The  Company  were  to  hold 
the  territorial  revenues  of  India  for  five  years,  they  paying  j^4oo,- 
000  annually  into  the  Exchequer.  But  in  1 770  the  resources  of 
India  materially  failed.  There  was  a  terrible  famine  in  Bengal, 
in  which  it  is  supposed  that  one^hird  of  the  inhabitants  perished. 
In  1772,  the  Company  declared  a  deficiency  of  above  a  million  ^ 
obtained  loans  from  the  Bank  of  EngUnd  to  a  large  amount ;  and 
at  last  went  to  Parliament  for  aid,  with  the  undoubted  risk  of  pro- 
voking a  more  stringent  inquiry  into  their  a£Eairs  than  had  ever 
before  been  instituted.  In  1773,  an  ^^  was  passed,  by  which 
;£ 1, 400,000  was  lent  to  the  Company ;  the  payment  of  ;£40o/xx>  per 
annum  was  postponed ;  and  the  dividend  of  tlie  proprietors  was 
restricted  to  6  per  cent.,  until  the  loan  should  be  repaid.  By  an- 
other Act  the  annual  elections  of  directors  were  to  be  subject  to 
regulations,  such  as  prevailed  till  the  very  recent  changes.  A  Gov- 
ernor-General was  to  reside  in  Bengal,  to  which  presidency  the 
other  two  were  made  subordinate.  The  first  Governor-General, 
Warren  Hastings,  was  named  in  this  Act,  as  were  the  new  Coon- 
ciL  The  appointments  of  Parliament  were  to  continue  for  five 
years,  and  then  the  nomination  was  to  revert  to  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Crown.  One  of  the  new 
council  was  Philip  Francis ;  and  this  appointment  has  given  birth 
to  the  theory  that  Junius  ceased  to  write  when  he  was  propitiated 
by  so  great  a  bounty  upon  his  silence. 

The  transactions  of  the  government  with  the  East  India  Com- 
pany  were  completed  by  what  was  meant  as  a  concession  to  the 
Directors.  They  had  in  their  warehouses  seventeen  million 
pounds  of  tea,  for  which  they  wanted  a  market  Permission  was 
given  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  export  teas  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany to  any  of  the  British  plantations  in  America,  with  a  drawback 
of  the  duty  payable  in  England.  The  colonial  tax  of  three  pence 
in  the  pound  was  to  be  paid  in  the  American  ports.  Ships  were 
freighted,  and  consignees  appointed  to  sell  their  caigoes.  Fatal 
boon,  whose  consequences  no  one  saw. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Destruction  of  Tea  in  Boaton  Hari>otir.— Wanklin  beCmre  the  Council. -rBoston  Port 
Bill.^Burke't  speech  against  taxing  Ara^rica.— Chatham's  speech.— Sentiments  ol 
the  Americans. — State  of  Parties  in  America* — Leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons.— 
Reception  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill. — Military  preparations. — Chatham's  and  Burke's 
efforts  for  conciliation.— Rapid  growth  of  America.— English  feelings  on  the  Amer- 
ican qoestion. — Hostilities  commenced  at  Lexington. — Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point 
taken. — Washington's  view  of  civil  war. — Principles  involved  in  the  struggle. 

It  was  Sunday,  the  28t}i  of  November,  1773,  when  there  sailed 
into  Boston  harbour  the  English  merchant  ship  Dartmouth,  laden 
with  chests  of  tea  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company.  The  Act 
of  Parliament  which  allowed  the  Treasury  to  license  vessels  to 
export  the  teas  of  the  Company  to  the  American  colonies,  free  of 
duty,  was  the  signal  ior  popular  gatherings  in  Boston.  Samuel 
Adams,  in  the'' Boston  Gazette,"  roused  again  that  feeling  of 
resistance  which  had  partially  subsided.  The  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  October,  wrote  to  lord  Dartmouth,  who  had  succeeded 
lord  HiUsboroi^h  as  colonial  secretary,  that  Samuel  Adams,  '*  who 
was  the  first  person  that  openly^  and  in  any  public  assembly,  de- 
clared for  a  total  independence,''  had  ^  obtained  such  an  ascend- 
ancy as  to  direct  the  town  of  Boston  and  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  consequently  the  Council,  just  as  he  pleases."  The 
East  India  Company  had  appointed  its  consignees  in  Boston.  On 
the  night  of  the  2nd  of  November,  summonses  were  left  at  the 
houses  of  each  of  these  persons,  requiring  them  to  appear  on  a 
certain  day  at  Liberty  Tree,  to  resign  their  commission ;  and 
notices  were  issued  desiring  the  freemen  of  Boston  and  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  to  assemble  at  the  same  place.  The  con- 
signees did  not  appear ;  but  a  Committee  of  the  Assembly  traced 
them  to  a  warehouse,  where  they  were  met  to  consult.  They  were 
required  not  to  sell  the  teas,  but  to  return  them  to  London  by  the 
vessels  which  might  bring  them.  They  refused  to  comply,  and 
were  denounced  as  enemies  to  their  country.  Philadelphia  had 
previously  compelled  the  agents  of  the  Company  to  resign  their 
appointments.  Town  meetings  were  held  at  Boston,  when  strong 
resolutions  were  adopted.  In  this  state  of  things,  on  that  Sunday, 
the  2Sth  ol  November,  the  irst  tea-ship  arrived.  The  New  Eng- 
land colonists  preserved  that  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
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which  their  puritan  fathers  felt  the  highest  of  duties.  But  it  was  a 
work  of  necessity  to  impede  the  landing  of  the  tea ;  and  a  Com* 
mittee  met  twice  on  that  Sunday  to  concert  measures.  They 
obtained  a  promise  from  Rotch,  the  commander  of  the  ship  Dart- 
mouth, that  his  vessel  should  not  be  e'ntered  till  the  following 
Tuesday.  On  Monday,  the  Committee  of  all  the  neighbouring 
town  assembled  at  Boston ;  and  five  thousand  persons  agreed  that 
the  tea  should  be  sent  back  to  the  place  whence  it  came.  "  Throw 
it  overboard,"  cried  one.  The  consignees,  alarmed  at  this  demon- 
stration, declared  that  they  would  not  send  back  the  teas,  but  that 
they  would  store  them.  This  proposal  was  received  with  scorn ; 
and  then  the  consignees  agreed  that  the  teas  should  not  be  landed. 
But  there  was  a  legal  difficulty.  If  the  rest  of  the  cargo  were 
landed,  and  the  tea  not  landed,  the  vessel  could  not  be  cleared  in 
Boston,  and  after  twenty  days  was  liable  to  seizure.  Two  more 
ships  arrived,  and  anchoied  by  the  side  of  the  Dartmouth.  The 
people  kept  watch  night  and  day  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  landing 
the  teas.  Thirteen  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Dartmouth,  the 
owner  was  summoned  before  the  Boston  Committee,  and  told  that 
his  vessel  and  his  tea  must  be  taken  back  to  London.  It  was  out 
of  his  power  to  do  so,  he  said.  He  certainly  had  not  the  power; 
for  the  passages  out  of  the  harbour  were  guarded  by  two  king's 
ships,  to  prevent  any  vessel  going  to  sea  without  a  license.  On 
the  i6tli,  the  revenue  officers  would  have  a  legal  authority  to  take 
possession  of  the  Dartmouth.  For  three  days  previous  there  had 
been  meetings  of  the  Boston  Committee ;  but  their  journal  had 
only  this  entry — "  No  business  transacted  matter  of  record." 

On  the  1 6th  of  December,  there  was  a  meeting  in  Boston  of 
seven  thousand  persons,  who  resolved  that  the  tea  should  not  be 
landed.  The  master  of  the  Dartmouth  was  ordered  to  apply  to  the 
governor  for  a  pass,  for  his  vessel  to  proceed  on  her  return  voyage 
to  London.  The  governor  was  at  his  country  house.  Many  of  the 
leaders  had  adjourned  to  a  church,  to  wait  his  answer.  The  night 
had  come  on  when  Rotch  returned,  and  announced  that  the  gover- 
nor had  refused  him  a  pass,  because  his  ship  had  not  cleared. 
There  was  no  more  hesitation.  Forty  or  fifty  men,  disguised  as 
Mohawks,  raised  the  war-whoop  at  the  porch  of  the  church  ;  went  on 
to  the  wharf  where  the  three  ships  lay  alongside ;  took  possession 
of  them  ;  and  deliberately  emptied  three  hundred  and  forty  chests 
of  tea  into  the  waters  of  the  bay.  It  was  the  work  of  three  hours. 
Not  a  sound  was  heard,  but  that  of  breaking  open  the  chests.  The 
people  of  Boston  went  to  their  rest,  as  if  no  extraordinary  event 
bad  occurred.  Digitized  by  v^OOg it: 
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On  the  27th  of  January,  1774,  the  news  of  this  decisive  act 
reached  the  English  government  On  the  29th  there  was  a  great 
meeting  of  the  Lords  of  the  council,  to  consider  a  petition  from 
Massachusetts,  for  the  dismissal  of  Hutchinson,  the  governor,  and 
Oliver,  the  lieutenant-governor.  Dr.  Franklin  appeared  before  the 
Council  as  agent  for  Massachusetts.  He  had  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  English  government  by  a  proceeding  which  even 
his  patriotism  could  not  wholly  justify.  He  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  some  private  letters  written  confidentially  several  years 
before,  in  which  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  avowed  sentiments  opposed 
to  what  th^y  considered  the  licentiousness  of  the  Colonists.  These 
letters  Franklin  transmitted  to  the  Assembly  at  Boston,  who  voted, 
by  a  large  majority,  that  the  opinions  expressed  contemplated  the 
establishment  of  arbitrary  power ;  and  they  accordingly  petitioned 
for  the  removal  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor.  The 
intelligence  from  Boston  of  the  destruction  of  the  teas  was  not 
likely  to  propitiate  the  Council.  Franklin  was  treated  with  little 
respect ;  and  Wedderbiun,  the  solicitor-general,  assailed  him  with 
a  torrent  of  invective,  at  which  the  lords  cheered  and  laughed. 
Franklin  bore  the  assaults  with  perfect  equanimity ;  but  from  that 
hour  he  ceased  to  be  a  mediator  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonists.  The  Council  reported  that  the  Petition  from  Massa- 
chusetts was  "  groundless,  vexatious,  and  scandalous."  Two  days 
after,  Franklin  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  Deputy  Postmaster 
General.  He  said  to  Priestley,  who  was  present  at  the  Council, 
that  he  considered  the  thing  for  which  he  had  been  so  insulted,  as 
one  of  the  best  actions  of  his  life. 

The  Parliament  had  met  on  the  13th  of  January.  It  was  the  7th 
of  March  when  lord  North  delivered  the  king's  message  relating  to 
"  the  violent  and  outrageous  proceedings  at  the  town  and  port  of 
Boston,  in  tlie  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  with  a  view  to  obstruct- 
ing the  commerce  of  this  kingdom,  and  upon  grounds  and  pretences 
immediately  subversive  of  the  constitution  thereof.*'  There  was 
a  debate,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  part  was,  that  when  lord 
North  stated  that  the  proper  papers  should  be  ready  on  the  follow- 
ing Friday,  Thurlow,  the  attorney-general,  said,  loud  enough  to 
reach  the  ear  of  the  minister,  "I  never  heard  anything  so  impudent; 
he  has  no  plan  yet  ready."  *  The  one  plan  which  first  presented 
itself — the  most  unfortunate  of  all  plans — is  exhibited  in  a  note  of 
the  king  to  lord  North,  dated  the  4th  of  February  :  "  Gen.  Gage, 
though  just  returned  from  Boston,  expresses  his  willingness  to  go 
back  at  a  day's  notice  if  convenient  measures  are  adopted.  He  ftsr^ 

•  Waipole— •  *  LiiAt  JourmalB,'  v«l.  i.p.  329.  ^ 
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They  win  be  Ikms  wliHe  we  are  lambs;  but  it  we  take  the  resolute 
part,  they  wiU  undoubtedly  prove  very  meek.  Four  regknentSj  sent' 
to  Boston,  wilU  he  thinks^  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  disturbance. 
All  men  now  feel  that  the  fatal  compliance  in  1766  has  increased 
the  pretensions  of  the  Americans  to  thorough  ihdependence."  Oa 
the  i4tJii  o£  Matxrh^  lord  Nortk  brought  in  a  BAM  for  removing  the 
Custom  House  from  Boston,  and'  decbring  it  unlawful,  after  the 
1st  of  June,  to  hdt  or  unlade,  ship  or  xmshipy  any  goods  from  any 
landing-place  within  the  harbour  of  Boston.  There  was  little  op* 
position  to  this  mesBure,  which  was  passed  in  a  fortnight,  and  when 
sent  to  the  Lords  was  as  quiddy  adopted.  Chatham  suggested,  in 
a  letter  to  Shelbume,  that  reparation  ought  first  to  be  demanded 
and  refused  before  such  a  bill  could  be  called  just  The  letter  of 
Chatham,  in  which  he  makes  this  suggestion,  is  that  of  a  great 
statesman,  exhibiting  the  sound'  qualities  of  his  mind  perhaps  even 
more  clearly  than  his  impassioned  oratory :  **  The  whole  of  this 
unhappy  business  is  beset  with  dangers  of  the  most  comi^icated 
and  lasting  nature ;  and  the  point  of  true  wisdom  for  the  mother- 
country  seems  to  be  in  such  nice  and  exact  limits  (accurately  dis- 
tinguished, and  embraced,  with  a  large  and  generous  moderation  of 
spirit),  as  narrow,  short-sighted  counsels  of  state,  or  over-heated 
popular  debates,  are  not  likely  to  hit  Perhaps  a  fatal  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  this  guilty  tumult  of  the  Bostonians,  in  order  to  crush 
the  spirit  of  liberty  among  the  Americans  in  general,  has  taken 
possession  of  the  heart  of  government"  * 

In  the  "  heart  of  government "  there  was  no  place  for  concilia 
tion.  The  Boston  Port  Bill,  backed  up  by  military  force,  was^  to 
be  followed  by  other  measures  of  coercion.  On  the  28th  (^  March, 
lord  Ilorth  brought  in  a  Bill  for  regulating  the  government  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  *'  I  propose,"  he  said,  '*  In  this  Bill  to  take 
the  executive  power  from  the  hands  of  the  democratic  part  of  gov- 
ernment.'' The  proposition  went,  in  many  important  particulars, 
to  annul  the  Charter  granted  to  the  province  by  William  III.  The 
council  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown ;  the  magistrates  were 
to  be  nominated  by  the  governor.  This  Bill  also  passed,  after  in- 
effectual debate.  A  third  Bill  enacted,  that  during  the  next  three 
years,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  might,  if  it  was  thought  that 
an  impartial  trial  of  any  person  could  not  be  secured  in  that  col- 
ony, send  him  for  trial  in  another  colony ;  or  to  Great  Britain,  if  it 
were  thought  that  no  ^r  trial  could  be  obtained  in  the  Colonies. 
The  object  of  the  Bill  was  distinctly  stated  by  lord  North — •*  Un- 
less such  a  bill  should  pass  into  a  law  the  executive  power  wiU  be 
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unwilling  to  act,  thinking  they  will  not  have  a  fair  trial  wi&out 
it."  Colonel  Barr^  strongly  remonstrated  against  such  a  measure. 
The  Bill  was  to  protect  the  military  power  in  any  future  encounters 
with  the  people.*  The  king  rejoices  "in  the  feebleness  and  futility 
of  opposition.*'  f  Mr.  Bancroft  says,  without  perhaps  any  very  ac- 
curate means  of  judging,  that  "  the  passions  of  the  British  ministry 
were  encouraged  by  the  British  people,  who  resented  the  denial  of 
their  supremacy,  and  made  the  cause  of  Parliament  their  own."^ 
The  British  people  were  not  allowed  to  be  free  judges  of  the  great 
question  at  issue.  On  the  discussion  of  the  Bostonian  Bills,  Wal- 
pole  says,  **The  doors  of  both  Houses  were  carefully  locked — a 
symptom  of  the  spirit  with  which  they  were  dictated.*"  §  Perhaps 
if  the  words  of  Edmund  Burke  had  gone  forth  to  the  world,  hot 
from  his  lips,  instead  of  oozing  out  in  a  pamphlet,  the  people  might 
have  thought  seriously  of  the  crisis  which  called  forth  his  eloquent 
philosophy.  His  speech  of  the  19th  of  April,  on  American  taxation, 
has  passages  that  have  an  interest  for  all  time.  It  had  been  urged 
that  the  tax  upon  tea  is  trifling.  This  is  his  reply : — "  Could 
anything  be  a  subject  of  more  just  alarm  to  America,  than  to  see 
you  go  out  of  the  plain  high-road  of  finance,  and  give  up  your  most 
certain  revenues  and  your  dearest  interest,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
insulting  your  colonies  ?  No  man  ever  doubted  that  the  commodity 
of  tea  could  bear  an  imposition  of  three-pence.  But  no  commodity 
will  bear  three-pence,  or  will  bear  a  penny,  when  the  general  feel- 
ings of  men  are  iritated,  and  two  millions  of  people  are  resolved 
not  to  pay.  The  feelings  of  the  colonies  were  probably  the  feel- 
ings of  Great  Britain.  Theirs  were  formerly  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
Hampden  when  called  upon  for  the  payment  of  twenty  shillings. 
Would  twenty  shillings  have  ruined  Mr.  Hampden's  fortune  ? 
No !  but  the  payment  of  haS  twenty  shillings,  on  the  principle  it 
was  demanded,  would  have  made  him  a  slave."  Lord  Carmarthen, 
as  Walpole  records,  produced  a  sensation  on  his  first  appearance 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  young  lord's  speech  prompted 
one  of  the  most  splendid  manifestations  of  Burke's  genius :  "  A 
noble  lord  who  spoke  some  time  ago,  is  full  of  the  fire  of  ingenuous 
youth ;  and  when  he  has  modelled  the  ideas  of  a  lively  imagination 
by  further  experience,  he  will  be  an  ornament  to  his  country  in 
either  house.  He  has  said,  that  the  Americans  are  our  children,  and 
how  can  they  revolt  against  their  parent  ?    He  says,  if  they  are  not 

*Ixnt]  Mahonha3iw>tr  looked  at  tlus  xneaaure  with  hit  vsnai  care.  He  aaya,  "  It  waa 
ixnagmed  that  no  lair  trial  could  be  had  within  the  limits  of  that  province  of  any  petaoM 
cuueemed  io  the  hte  <Usttirbances.'*— History,  vol.  vi.  p.  8. 
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free  in  their  present  state,  England  is  not  free ;  because  Manchester, 
and  other  considerable  places,  are  not  represented.  So  then,  because 
some  towns  in  England  are  not  represented,  America  is  to  have  no 
representative  at  all.  They  are  our  ^our  children;'  but  when 
children  ask  for  bread,  we  are  not  to  give  a  stone.  Is  it  because 
the  natural  resistance  of  things,  and  the  various  mutations  of  time, 
hinder  our  government,  or  any  scheme  of  government,  from  being 
any  more  than  a  sort  of  approximation  to  the  right,  is  it  therefore 
that  the  Colonies  are  to  recede  from  it  infinitely  ?  When  this 
child  of  ours  wishes  to  assimilate  to  its  parent,  and  to  reflect  with 
a  true  filial  resemblance  the  beauteous  countenance  of  British  lib- 
erty ;  are  we  to  turn  to  them  the  shamefuLparts  of  our  constitution  ? 
are  we  to  give  them  our  weakness  for  their  strength  ;  our  oppro- 
brium for  their  glory ;  and  the  slough  of  slavery,  which  we  are  not 
able  to  work  off,  to  serve  them  for  their  freedom  ?  " 

The  dangers  of  the  country  called  forth  Giatham  from  his 
retirement.  Walpole  describes  him  making  his  appearance  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  26th  of  May  :  "Lord  Chatham,  who  was  a 
comedian  even  to  his  dress,  to  excuse  his  late  absence  by  visible 
tokens  of  the  gout,  had  his  legs  wrapped  in  black  velvet  boots,  and, 
as  if  in  mourning  for  the  king  of  France,  he  leaned  on  a  crutch  cov- 
ered with  black  likewise."  ♦  Walpole  says, "  he  made  a  long  feeble 
harangue."  There  are  portions  of  the  harangue  which  throw  a 
doubt  upon  the  taste  or  candour  of  the  journalist — the  opening 
passage  for  example : 

"If  we  take  a  transient  view  of  those  motives  which  induced 
the  ancestors  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  America  to  leave  their  native 
country  to  encounter  the  innumerable  difficulties  of  the  unexplored 
regions  of  the  Western  World,  our  astonishment  at  the  present 
conduct  of  their  descendants  will  naturally  subside.  There  was  no 
corner  of  the  world  into  which  men  of  their  free  and  enterprising 
spirit  would  not  fly  with  alacrity,  rather  than  submit  to  the  slavish 
and  tyrannical  principles  which  prevailed  at  that  period  in  their 
native  country.  And  shall  we  wonder,  my  lords,  if  the  descendants 
of  such  illustrious  characters  spurn  with  contempt  the  hand  of  un- 
constitutional power,  that  would  snatch  from  them  such  dear- 
bought  privileges  as  they  now  contend  for  ?  Had  the  British  col- 
onies been  planted  by  any  other  kingdom  than  our  own,  the  inhab- 
itants would  have  carried  with  them  the  chains  of  slavery  and  spirit 
of  despotism ;  but  as  they  are,  they  ought  to  be  remembered  as 
great  instances  to  instruct  the  world  what  great  exertions  mankind 
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will  naturally  make,  when  they  are  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  their 
own  powers." 

The  spirit  of  the  New  Englanders  took  the  s  ame  course  of 
thought  as  that  of  the  first  orator  of  the  mother-country.  In  pro- 
posing a  General  Congress  of  the  several  Houses  of  Assembly, 
John  Hancock  exclaimed,  "  Remember  from  whom  you  sprang."  • 
This  was  said  on  the  5th  of  March — two  days  before  lord  North 
had  delivered  to  Parliament  the  Royal  Message  which  was  the  pre- 
lude to  the  measures  which  the  British  government  believed  would 
ensure  the  submission  of  the  Colonists.  The  people  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  their  proceedings  of  the  i6th  of  December,  "had  passed 
the  river  and  cut  away  the  bridge."  t  Lord  Mansiield  csdled  upon 
the  Peers  to  delay  not  in  carrying  the  Boston  Port  Bill :  "  Pass 
this  Actv  and  you  will  have  crossed  the  Rubicon."  Before  the  men 
of  Massachusetts  knew  of  the  severities  that  were  hanging  over 
them,  the  most  violent  of  their  leaders,  Samuel  Adams,  had  offi- 
cially drawn  up  instructions  for  Franklin,  the  agent  for  the  colony, 
which  concluded  with  these  words  :  "  Their  old  good  will  and  af- 
fection for  the  parent  country  are  not  totally  lost.  If  she  returns 
to  her  former  moderation  and  good-humour,  their  affection  will 
revive.  They  wish  for  nothing  more  than  a  permanent  union  with 
her  upon  the  condition  of  equal  liberty.  This  is  all  they  have  been 
contending  for ;  and  nothing  short  of  this  will  or  ought  to  satisfy 
them."  t  The  same  language  was  held  in  1774  by  George  Wash- 
ington.t  He  wrote  in  October  of  that  year,  to  a  friend  who  held 
the  rank  of  captain  in  the  English  army,  "  You  are  taught  to  be* 
lieve  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  are  rebellious ;  setting  up 
for  independency  and  what  not.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  you  are 
grossly  abused.  ...  I  cannot  announce  it  as  a  fact,  that  it  is  not 
the  wish  or  interest  of  that  government,  or  any  other  upon  this 
continent,  separately  or  collectively,  to  set  up  for  independence. 
But  this  you  may  at  the  same  time  rely  on,  that  none  of  them  will 
ever  submit  to  the  loss  of  those  valuable  rights  and  privileges  which 
are  essential  to  the  happiness  of  every  free  state,  and  without  which 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  are  rendered  totally  insecure." 

Such  were  the  sentiments,  even  of  the  moderate,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies.  But  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  universal  opin- 
ion of  the  colonial  communities  was  represented  by  Samuel  Adams 
or  John  Hancock,  even  by  George  Washington  or  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. There  was  a  large  party  in  every  province  who  were  avowed 
Royalists  ;  and  who  gradually  acquired  the  name  of  Tories.    They 

•  Bancroft,  vol.  In.  p.  56:  t  J.  Adams,  qug^lgrbl^Cg^y  l*C 
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werie  hot  wanting  m  encouragement  from  England.  They  had  die 
support  of  a  preponderating  majority  in  Parliament,  which  sanguine 
persons  thought  wouhi  overawe  the  malcontents.  *'  Nothing  can 
be  more  calculated,"  writes  the  king  to  lord  North,  "  to  bring  the 
Americans  to  a  due  submission  than  the  very  handsome  majority 
that  at  the  outset  appears  in  both  Houses."  This  was  written  on 
the  22nd  of  January,  1775,  a  new  Parliament  having  met  on  the  pre- 
vious 29th  of  November.  The  American  Royalists  would  not  lack 
private  instigations  from  individuals  of  eminence  in  England,  to 
oppose  their  rebellious  countrymen.  The  conversational  opinioDs 
of  the  famous  Dr.  Johnson  might  reach  them,  even  before  they 
read  his  pamphlet,  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny."  They  might  be  toW 
that  Edward  Gibbon^  of  rising  literary  reputation,  held  that  the 
right  was  on  the  side  of  the  mother  country.*  The  future  great 
historian  was  returned  to  Parliament  in  1 774,  and  was  prepared  to 
speak  on  the  American  question,  if  he  could  have  overcome  '*  timid- 
ity fortified  by  pride."  Whatever  may  be  now  the  prervailing  senti- 
ment upon  the  colonial  quarrel,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  controversy  was  one  that  involved  great  principles,  and 
called  forth  the  highest  eneigies  of  great  intellects.  On  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic  was  manifested  the  grandeur  of  the  Anglo-Saxoa 
mind.  Chatham,  in  1775,  paid  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  qualidet 
displayed  in  the  first  American  Congress  :  ^  When  your  kirdsh^ 
look  at  the  papers  transmitted  us  from  America — when  you  con- 
sider their  decency,  fimmess,  and  wisdom,  you  cannot  but  respect 
their  cause,  and  wish  to  make  it  y<Hir  own.  For  myself  I  most 
declare  and  avow,  that  in  all  my  reading  auid  observation~«(I  have 
read  Thucydides,  and  have  studied  and  admnred  the  master^tates 
of  the  world) — that  for  solidity  of  reasonmg,  force  of  sagacity,  aad 
wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  such  a  complication  of  difficiilt  cir- 
cumstances, no  nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to 
the  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia.  I  trust  it  is  obvious  to  yoor 
lordships  that  all  attempts  to  impose  servitude  upon  such  men,  to 
estabhsh  despotism  over  such  a  mighty  continental  nation,  must 
be  vain,  must  be  fatal.**  Gibbon  has  described  the  striking  scene 
he  witnessed  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  :  ^  I  assisted  at 
the  debates  of  a  free  assembly ;  I  listened  to  the  attack  and  defence 
of  eloquence  and  reason :  I  had  a  near  prospect  of  the  character, 
views,  and  passions,  of  the  first  men  of  the  age.  The  cause  d 
government  was  ably  vindicated  by  lord  North,  a  statesman  of 
spotless  integrity,  a  consummate  master  of  debate,  who  could  wieW, 
with  equal  dexterity,  the  arms  of  reason  and  of  ridicule.  He  was 
•See  hi.  Utter  to  Holmyd.  iut'|^^!^^8^^ 
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seated  on  the  treasui^-bench  between  his  attorney  amd  solicitor- 
general,  the  two  pillars  of  the  law  and  state,  magis  pares  quam 
similes ;  and  the  minister  might  indulge  in  a  short  slumber,  whilst 
he  was  upholden  on  either  hand  by  the  majestic  sense  of  Thurlow, 
and  the  skilful  eloquence  of  Wedderbum.  From  the  adverse  side 
ot  the  house  an  ardent  and  powerful  opposition  was  supported  by 
the  lively  declamation  of  Barr^,  the  legal  acuteness  of  Dunning,  the 
profuse  and  philosophical  fancy  of  Burke,  and  the  argumentative 
vehemence  of  Fox,  who,  in  the  conduct  of  a  party,  approved  him- 
self equal  to  tlie  conduct  of  an  empire.  By  such  men  every  oper- 
ation of  peace  and  war,  every  principle  of  justice  and  policy,  every 
qjiesiion  of  authority  and  freedom,  was  attacked  and  defended ; 
and  the  subject  of  the  momentous  contest  was  the  union  or  separ- 
ation of  Great  Britain  and  America.  The  eight  sessions  I  sat  in 
parliament  were  a  8ci>ool  of  civil  prudence;  the  first  and  most  essen- 
tial virtue  of  an  historian.''  ♦ 

The  differences  of  opinion  in  America  ought  to  have  retarded 
the  terrible  issue  that  was  approaching.  The  fears  of  the  timid, 
the  hopes  of  the>]0ysal/wier>e  bpposed  t^the  advocates  of  resistance, 
and  might,  hakre  pre'vailed  to  avert  the  notion  of  independence.  In 
an  unhappy  hour,  blood  was  shed  ;  and  conciliation  then  became  a 
vord  that  was  utteced  to  deaf  ears  in  England  as  in  America.  We 
roust  in  this  chapter  rapidly  trace  the  course.of  events  till  we  reach 
that  erisis. 

The  ministry  after  passing  their  coerdve  Bills  had  determined 
to  send  out  general  Gage  to  supersede  Hutchinson  as  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  to  be  Commander  in  Chief  in  the  Colonies. 
He  would  have  to  act  upon  a  system  distinctly  opposed  to  the  old 
chartered  system  of  free  local  government.  He  undervalued,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  resistance  which  was  to  be  brought  against  him, 
•and  relied  too  absolutely  upon  ''  four  regimfents."  His  a;ppointment 
was  not.Kiisagreeable  to  the  New  Englandors.  He  had  lived 
^unongst  thcim^  and  had  faonouraUy  executed  the  military  authority 
■irith  which'  he  had  beoi  previously  entrusted.  In  an.  unhappy 
Jiour  he  arrived  at  j  Boston,  on  th^  L3th  of  May,.  1774.  .  ^  vessel 
which  came  there  before  him  brought  a  copy  cif  the  Boston  Port 
BilL  When  Giage  cameJAJkotbe  haurboiir,  the  people  were  holding 
a  ineetiAg  to  didcusA  t|u^,  Act  of  jtht  Bdiish  Jbegistature  which  de- 
fimod  them  of  their;  old  ^$1^00  tH  the  asmxosstc^  o£  the  norld— 
anfaidk  .do<^fid  their  merchantd.^nd  all  dependent  upon:  them  to  s^ 
sfAutp  TUiA.  Theee  was  but  one  ief^tigi  The  meeting  entered 
tetanesiOlutiQils^  tQ  which  they  A^vite^  the  cotopec^ion  of  the  other 

•  Autobiwaphy.  Digitized  by  ^OUg.Lt£ 
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Colonies,  £or  the  purpose  of  suspending  all  commercial  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain,  and  the  West  Indies,  until  the  Act  was  re- 
pealed. Copies  of  the  Act  were  everywhere  circulated,  printed 
with  a  black  border.  But  there  was  no  violence.  The  new  Gov- 
ernor was  received  with  decorum,  but  without  the  accustomed 
honours.  General  Gage  gave  the  Assembly  notice  that  on  the  1st 
of  June,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  their  place  of 
meeting  would  be  removed  to  the  town  of  Salem.  When  the  spirit 
of  opposition  to  his  dictates  was  getting  up,  the  Governor  suddenly 
adjourned  the  Assembly.  He  was  asked  to  appoint  the  ist  of  Jane 
as  a  day  of  general  prayer  and  fasting.  He  refused.  In  Virginia 
the  House  of  Burgesses  appointed  the  ist  of  June  as  a  day  of  lin- 
miliation,  to  avert  the  calamity  of  their  loss  of  rights,  or  the 
miseries  of  civil  war.  They  were  immediately  dissolved.  The 
Assembly  of  Virginia  did  not  separate  without  recommending  a 
General  Congress.  The  idea  universally  spread.  Meanwhile, 
general  Gage  had  an  encampment  of  six  regiments  on  a  common 
near  Boston,  and  had  begun  to  fortify  the  isthmus  which  connects 
the  town  with  the  adjacent  country.  The  ist  b£  June  came.  There 
was  .no  tumult  Business  was  at  an  end ;  Boston  itad  betome  a 
city  of  the  dead. 

The  first  Congress,  consisting  of  fifty-five  members,  met  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  4th  of  September.  The  place  of  their  meet- 
ing was  Carpenter's  Hall.  Peyton  Randolph  was  chosen  as  their 
President  Their  proceedings  were  conducted  with  closed  doors. 
The  more  earnest  party  gradually  obtained  the  ascendancy  over 
the  more  timid.  They  drew- up  a  Declaration,  of  Rights.  They 
passed  Resolutions  to  suspend^ all  imports  from  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land after  the  ist  of  December,  and  to  discontinue  ail  exports  after 
the  loth  of  September  in  the  ensuing  year,  unless  the  grievances  of 
America  should  be  redressed.  They  published  Addresses  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Canada,  and  they  decided  upon  a 
petition  to  the  king.  These  were  the  paipers  that  callckl  fordi  the 
euloghmi  of  Chatham.  The  Congress  dissolved  themselves  on  the 
26th  of  October ;  and  resol\ped  that  another  Oongrvss  should  be 
convened  on  tiie  loth  of  May,  1775. 

After  the  ist  of  June  the  irremediable- conflict  between  the 
Governor  and  Reprelsentatives^tf  the  peofrfe  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
legal  course  of  government.  GenenU  Gage  was  so  wholly  deserted 
by  the  Council,  that  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  which  was  pro- 
posed to  take  place  at  Salem  in  October,  could  not  be  r^ulariy 
convened.  Writs  for  the  election  of  members  bad  been  issued, 
but  were  afterwards  annulled  by  proclamation.     The  elections  took 
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place.  The  persons  chosen  assembled,  and  styled  themselves  a 
Local  Congress.  A  Committee  of  safety  was  appointed.  They  en- 
rolled militia,  called  *'  Minutemen,"  whose  engagement  was  that 
they  should  appear  in  arms  at  a  minute's  notice.  They  appointed 
commanders.  They  provided  ammunition.  The  knowledge  of  the 
two  Acts  of  Parliament  which  had  followed  that  for  shutting  up  the 
Port  of  Boston,  not  only  provoked  this  undisguised  resolve  to  re- 
sist to  the  death  amongst  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  but  called 
up  the  same  growing  determination  throughout  the  vast  continent 
of  America. 

The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  29th  of  November,  1774. 
There  was  an  end  of  the  agitations  about  Wilkes ;  for,  having  been 
elected  for  Middlesex,  he  took  his  seat  without  opposition.  The 
king's  speech  asserted  his  determination  "to  withstand  every 
attempt  to  weaken  or  impair  the  supreme  authority  of  this  Legisla- 
ture over  all  the  dominions  of  my  Crown.'*  Corresponding  Ad- 
dresses were  voted  in  both  Houses  with  a  large  majority.  In 
January,  lord  Chatham  brought  forward  a  motion  to  withdraw  the 
troops  from  Boston.  "  I  wish,  my  lords,"  he  said,  "  not  to  lose  a 
day  in  this  urgent,  pressing  crisis.  An  hour  now  lost  in  allaying 
ferments  in  America  may  produce  years  of  calamity.  For  my  own 
part^  I  will  not  desert  for  a  moment  the  conduct  of  this  weighty 
business,  from  first  to  last.  Unless  nailed  to  my  bed  by  the  ex- 
tremity of  sickness,  I  will  give  it  unremitted  attention.  I  will 
knock  at  the  door  6f  this  sleeping  and  confounded  ministry,  and 
will  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their  important  danger."  Chatham 
knocked  in  vain  to  awaken  these  sleepers.  His  voice,  whose 
noble  utterance  cannot  now  be  read  without  stirring  the  heart,  was 
called  by  George  HI.  "a  trumpet  of  sedition."  Again,  on  the  ist 
of  February,  that  voice  was  heard,  when  Chatham  presented  **a 
provisional  Bill  for  settling  the  troubles  in  America."  On  the  first 
occaiiion  he  had  only  eighteen  peers  to  vote  with  him  against  sixty- 
eight  ;  on  the  second  occasion  he  had  thirty-two  against  sixty-one. 
Franklin  heard  the  great  speech  of  the  20th  January,  having  been 
conducted  into  the  House  by  Chatham  himself,  who  said  to  him, 
•*  I  am  sure  your  presence  at  this  day's  debate  will  be  of  more  ser- 
vice: to  America  than  mine."  This  was  some  compensation  to  that 
eminent  man  for  the  insults  of  Wedderbum.  Chatham*s  second 
son,  the  child  of  his  hopes,  then  only  sixteen,  wrote  to  his  mother 
an  account  of  that  memorable  debate.  It  is  ■  touching  to  observe 
the  young  William  Pitfs  deep  sympathy  with  his  father's  efforts : 
^.Nothing  prevented  his  speech  from  being  the  most  ^l[$t^^i^lKit 
cam  be  imagined ;  and  administration  fully  felt  it.    .    .    .    .     He 
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is  tone  in  one  ankle,  near  the  instep,  from  standing  so  Fong.  No 
wonder  he  is  lame ;  his  first  speech  lasted  above  an  hour,  and  the 
second  half  an  hour — surely,  the  two  finest  speeches  that  were 

ever  made  before,  unless  by  himself I  wish  I  had 

time  and  memory  to  give  an  account  of  all  I  heard,  and  all  I  felt"* 
Chatham's  oratory  was  in  vain.  The  ministry  that  night  declared 
they  would  send  out  more  troops,  instead  of  recalling  any.  Chat- 
ham's  conciliatory  Bill  made  some  impression  upon  loixl  North, 
who  proposed  a  very  weak  meastire,  as  a  Resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  if  any  of  the  American  provinces,  by  their  legis- 
lature, should  make  some  provision  for  the  defence  and  govern- 
ment of  that  province,  which  should  be  approved  by  the  king  and 
parliament,  then  it  might  be  proper  to  forbear  imposing  any  tax. 
This  was  to  attempt  to  put  out  a  conflagration  with  a  bucket  of 
water. 

If  the  highest  efforts  of  argument  could  have  been  availinf^ 
the  speech  of  Edmund  Burke,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  \»ould  have 
arrested  the  headlong  course  of  the  government.  At  this  moment 
a  Bill  was  passing  both  Houses  which  Burke  called  <*the  great 
penal  Bill  by  which  we  had  passed  sentence  on  the  trade  and  sus- 
tenance of  America."  It  was  a  Bill  to  prohibit  certain  Colonies 
from  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  Great  Britatin  was 
.  not  ashamed  to  resort  to  this  petty  measure  •  of  retalialion  a^^st 
the  American  non-importation  agreements.  Burke  proposed  a 
series  of  conciliatory  Resolutions,  of  a  less  sweeping  nature  4kan 
those  of  Chatham,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  acceptable  lo 
men  of  temperate  opinions*  They  were  rejected  on  a  division  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy  against  serventy-eight  The  speech  of 
the  great  statesman  presented  a  naasterly  review  of  the  wonderful 
growth  of  the  American  Colonies, — their  successful  industry, — 
their  commercial  importance  to  Great  Britain.  The  whc^e  export 
trade  of  England,  including  the  colonial  trade,  was  silx  millions  and 
a  half  in  1704.  The  export  trade  to  the  colonies  alone  was  six 
roiHions  in  177;^.  These  statistical  facts  were  suddenly  illumined 
by  a  burst  of  oratory,  perhaps  unrivalled.  Allen,  lord  Bathatst^lo 
whom  Pope  addressed  his  "  Epistle  on  the  Use  of  Riches,"--B«t- 
hurst  **  unspoiled  by  wealthy"  the  fether  of  the  Lord  Chacioellor  oi 
i77Sf-^^  cited  by  Burke  as  one  thait  might  rettierober  all  the 
stages  of  the  growth  of  our  national  prosperity.  He  was  ht  1704 
"of  an  age  at  least  to  be  made  to  oomprehend  such  dMngs." 
"  Suppose  that  the  angel  of  that  auspidons  youth  **  had  opened  to 
bkn.4a  yiftipa  the  fortunes  of  hifi  house  in  tlM twelfth  yteucmt  the 
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third  prince  <Qf  the  line  of  Brunswick :  **  tf  anidst  these  bright  land 
happy  scenes  of  domestic  honour  and  prosperity,  that  angel  should 
have  drawn  up  the  curtain,  and  unfolded  the  rising  glories  of  his 
country,  and  whilst  he  ws^s  gazing  with  admiraUon  on  the  thien 
commercial  grandeur  of  England,  the  genias  should  point  out  to 
him  a  little  speck,  scarce  visible  in  the  mass  of  the  naticmal  inter* 
est,  a  small  seminal  prii^ciple,. rather  than  a  formed  body,  and 
should  tell  him — *  Young  man,  there  is  America — which  at  this  day 
serves  for  little  more  than  to  amuse  you  with  stories  of  savage 
men,  and  uncouth  manners ;  yet  shaU,  before  you  taste  of  death, 
show  itself  equal  to  the  whole  of  that  commerce  which  now  attracts 
the  envy  of  the  world.  Whatever  England  has  been .  growing  to 
by  a  progressive  increase  pf  improvement,  brought  in  by  varieties 
of  people,  by  a  succession  of  civilizing  conquests  and  civilieing 
settlements  in  a  series  of  seventeen  hundred  ye^ors,  you  shall  see 
as  much  added  to.  her  by  America  in  the  course  pf  a  sipgl^  Ufe.' 
If  this  state  of  his  country  had  been  foretold  to  him,  would  H  not 
require  all  the  sanguine  credulity  of  youths  and:  nil  thfl  fdrvid  glow 
of  enthusiasm,  to  ma)ce  him  believe  it  ?  fortunate  man*,  h^  has 
lived  to  see  it !  Fortunate  indeed,  if  he  liyes  to  see  nothing  that 
shall  vary  the  prospect,  and. cloud  the  stetting ^  his  d^y ! " 

Allen,  earl  Bathufst,  lived  long  enough  tio  sjee  the  prospeat 
clouded  over,  but  not  to  behold  thatsim  set  which  vma  pvcfdicted 
to  fo^ow  the  sepan^ion  of  Great  Britsunfrom  her  North  American 
Colonies.  It  was  for  later  times  :to  behold  the  cloud  passing  away 
from  the  old  n^narchy  and  the  young  republic.  In  that  year  of 
1775,  when  Burke  was  thus  pointing  to  the  remettbranoes  of  aa 
eminent  living  man,  to  contrast  *^  the  little  speck  ftcarce  visible  in 
the  mass  of  the  national  interest**'  with  the  contineKt  which  con. 
tained  two  millions  of  prosperous  colonists,^-in  that  year  there 
came  to  England  an  American  painter,  with  a  son  who- would  gradur 
ally  comprehend  the  m%hty  changes  which  were  then  going  on  in 
the  country  of  his:birth.  If  the  angel  of  this  ((iispicious  boy  should 
have  drawn  up  the  curtain,  and  unfolded  the  glories  of  America 
when  he  was  to  be  Lord  Chancellor  of  .England,  would  it  not  have, 
required  all  the  sanguine  credulity  ol  youth,  and  all  the  £er.vid  glow 
of  enthusiasm,  to  have  made  Jo^n  Singleton  Copley  beBeve  that 
the  woods  in  which  his  father  taught  himself  to  paint  -shonld  be 
covered  with  mighty  dties,  that  the  Republic  of  the  United : States 
should  contain  a  population  of  twenJty^three  miilions,  and  that  the 
commerce  of  those  States  should,  next  to  that  of  £ireat  Britain,  be 
the  largest  in  the  world  ? 

The  contraiisUeSiQf^blifi.QpiaiAn  in  Qreskt  Britain  and  Ireland 
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upon  the  American  question,  were  exhibited  in  petitions  from  vari- 
ous corporate  bodies.  Many  manufacturing  towns  petitioned 
against  the  coercion  Acts,  as  destructive  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  Other  petitions  called  for  an  enforcement  of  the  legisla- 
tive supremacy  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  a 
trade  with  the  Colonies.  There  were  war-petitions  and  peace-peti- 
tions. Those  who  signed  the  war-petitions  were  held  to  be  mere 
party-men  known  as  Tories.  Those  who  signed  the  peace-petitions 
were  discontented  Whigs,  or  something  worse.  The  Quakers, 
whilst  they  exhorted  to  peace,  maintained  the  loyalty  of  all  reli- 
gious denominations  in  America  to  the  king's  person,  family  and 
government.  The  citizens  of  London,  with  Wilkes  at  their  head 
as  lord-mayor,  presented  an  Address  and  Remonstrance  to  the 
king  on  the  throne,  in  which  they  denounced  the  measures  of  the 
government  as  deliberately  intended  to  establish  arbitrary  power 
all  over  America.  The  king  answered,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
astonishment  that  he  found  any  of  his  subjects  capable  of  encourag- 
ing the  rebellious  disposition  which  existed  in  some  of  his  Goto- 
nies  in  America.  From  such  different  points  of  view  did  men  re- 
gard this  great  argument.  As  usual  in  England,  the  most  serious 
questions  had  their  ludicrous  aspect  Caricatures  were  numerous. 
One  represented  America  as  a  struggling  female,  held  down  by 
lord  Mansfield,  whilst  lord  North  was  drenching  her  with  *^a 
strong  dose  of  tea."  In  another,  Britannia  is  thrown  down  upon 
her  child  America,  whilst  lord  North  is  pumping  upon  both  of 
them,  looking  exultingly  through  his  eye-glass.*  The  partisans  of 
the  minister  struck  a  medal  in  his  honour. 

The  close  of  1774  was,  in  Massachusetts,  the  silence  before 
the  storm.  The  people  were  arming.  The  Provincial  Cong^ress 
had  formed  an  arsenal  at  Concord,  an  inland  town.  The  British 
troops  made  no  movements  during  the  winter  to  interfere  with 
these  hostile  demonstrations.  In  his  speech  of  the  27th  of  January, 
Chatham  alluded  to  the  position  of  the  royal  forces :  "  Their  situa- 
tion is  truly  unworthy ;  penned  up ;  pining  in  inglorious  inactivity. 
....  I  find  a  report  creeping  abroad  that  ministers  censure 
general  Gage's  inactivity.  .  .  .  .  It  is  a  prudent  and  neces- 
sary inaction This  tameness,  however  contemptible. 

cannot  be  censured ;  for  the  first  drop  of  blood  shed  in  civil  and 
unnatural  war  might  be  immtdicaHle  vuinus^^  That  incurable 
wound  was,  too  soon,  t6  be  inflicted. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  April,  lieut-colonel  Smith,  of  the 
loth  foot,  marched,  by  order  of  governor  Gage,  with  a  body  ol 
•  See  Wrigbt't  *'  House  of  Han©vcr,"[3T^iiti^^»OUgl(:: 
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grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  for  Concord,  with  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying all  the  military  stores  collected  there.  **  Notwithstand- 
ing," writes  lieuL-colonel  Smith  in  his  dispatch,  "  we  marched  with 
the  utmost  expedition  and  secrecy,  we  found  the  country  had  in- 
telligence or  strong  suspicion  of  our  coming,  and  fired  many  signal 
^uns,  and  rung  the  alarm  bells  ref>eatedly ;  and  we  were  informed, 
when  at  Concord,  that  some  cannon  had  been  taken  out  of  town 
that  day;  that  others,  with  some  stores,  had  been  carried  away 
three  days  before,  which  prevented  our  having  an  opportunity  of 
destroying  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected  at  our  first  set- 
ting off."  Six  light  infantry  companies  were  dispatched  to  seize 
two  brigades  on  different  roads  beyond  Concord.  They  found 
country  people  drawn  on  a  green,  with  arms  and  accoutrements. 
The  troops  advanced,  according  to  the  lieutenant-colonel,  without 
any  intention  of  injuring  the  people  )»but,  nevertheless,  they  were 
fired  upon,  and  the  soldiers  fired  again.  When  the  detachment 
reached  Concord,  there  was  a  more  serious  skirmish,  with  a  very 
considerable  body  of  countrymen.  "  At  Concord,"  the  narrative 
continues,  *'  wc  found  very  few  inhabitants  in  the  town ;  those  we 
met  with,  both  major  Pitcairn  and  myself  took  all  possible  pains  to 
convince  that  we  meant  them  no  injury,  and  that  if  they  opened 
their  doors  when  required  to  search  for  military  stores,  not  the 
slightest  mischief  would  be  done.  We  had  opportunities  of  con- 
vincing them  of  our  good  intentions,  but  they  were  sulky,  and  one 
of  them  even  struck  major  Pitcairn.  On  our  leaving  Concord  to  re- 
turn to  Boston,  they  began  to  fire  on  us  from  behind  walls,  ditches, 
trees,  &c,  which,  as  we  marched,  increased  to  a  very  great  degree, 
and  continued  without  the  intermission  of  five  minutes  altogether, 
for,  I  believe,  upwards  of  eighteen  miles ;  so  that  I  can't  think  but 
it  must  have  been  a  preconcerted  scheme  in  them  to  attack  the 
king's  troops  the  first  favourable  opportimity  that  offered,  otlier- 
wise  I  think  they  could  not,  in  so  short  a  time  as  from  our  march- 
ing out,  have  raised  such  a  numerous  body,  and  for  so  great  a 
space  of  ground."*  The  destruction  of  the  detachment  tmder 
Heut-colonel  Smith  by  a  large  body  of  infuriated  men,  was  averted 
by  the  arrival  at  Lexington  of  a  reinforcement  sent  out  by  general 
Gage.  The  British  continued  to  retreat  before  their  resolute  op- 
ponents. They  did  not  reach  their  quarters  till  night  had  fallen — 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  with  a  loss  of  two  or  three  hundred  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  There  was  no  open  fight,  for  the 
minute-men  were  in  ambush,  and  picked  off  the  officers  and  men  of 

•  From  d««patcii  l..  ilie  Siaic  Pai^cr  Officc-ijiveii  by  Mahon,  App^lix  &  voiHi^S  ^^ 
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the  detachment  from  their  secure  hiding  amongst  trees  and  behind 
stone  walls. 

The  news  of  the  affair  of  Lexington  arrived  m  England  at  th« 
end  of  May.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  knew  the 
effect  that  would  be  produced  upon  public  opinion  in  the  mother 
country  when  it  should  be  learnt  that  the  king's  troops  had  been 
defeated.  The  day  after  the  skirmish,  this  Congress  dispatched  a 
vessel  to  England,  without  freight,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying 
letters  detailing  his  triumph.  Walpole  has  described  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  in  London;— 
"May  28.  Arrived  a  light  sloop,  sent  by  the  Americans  from 
Salem,  with  an  account  of  their  having  defeated  tlie  king's  troops." 
He  then  gives  details  of  the  news  received,  which  seems  to  have 
l>een  free  from  exaggeration.  "  The  advice  was  immediately  dis- 
persed, while  the  government  remained  without  any  intelligence. 
Stocks  immediately  fell.  The  provincials  had  behaved  with  the 
greatest  conduct,  coolness,  and  resolution.  One  circumstance  spoke 
a  thorough  determination  of  resistance  :  the  provincials  had  sent 
over  affidavits  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  a  colonel  of  the  militia 
had  sworn  in  an  affidavit,  that  he  had  given  his  men  orders  to  fire 
on  the  king's  troops,  if  the  latter  attacked  them.  It  was  firmness* 
indeed,  to  swear  to  having  been  the  first  to  begin  what  the  ParU»> 
ment  had  named  rebellion.  Thus  was  the  civil  war  begtm,  and  a 
victory  the  first  fruits  of  it  on  the  side  of  the  Americans,  whom  lord 
Sandwich  had  had  the  folly  and  rashness  to  proclahn  cowards^'* 

Whilst  the  provincials  of  Masschusetts  and  the  troops  of  gen* 
eral  Gage  had  thus  been  brought  into  a  collision  which  had  naore 
the  character  of  accident  than  of  pft'econcerted  hostilities,  a  bold  and 
successful  attempt  was  made  in  another  quarter,  which  could  only 
be  interpreted  as  a  deliberate  act  of  warfare.  Forty  volunteers 
well  armed,  had  set  out,  at  the  instigation  of  some  leading  men  of 
Connecticut,  to  form  part  of  an  expedition  which  was  to  attack 
Ticonderoga,  a  fort  on  Lake  George,  and  Crown  Point,  a  fort  on 
Lake  Cbamplain.  If  these  were  taken,  the  invasion  of  Canada  by 
the  American  militia  would  be  greatly  facilitated.  The  Coootcturut 
volunteers  were  joined  on  their  march  by  Ethan  Allen,  who  had 
maiiy  volunteers  under  his  command ;  and  by  Benedict  Arnold, 
who  subsequently  obtained  a  celebrity  not  the  most  honourable. 
Ticonderoga  was  garrisoned  by  only  fort)--four  soldiers,  under  the 
command  of  captain  De  la  Place.  On  the  morning  of  the  loih  of 
May,  the  commander  was  roused  in  his  bed ;  saw  his  fort  sae- 
rounded  by  several  hundred  men  in  arms ;  and  was  required  to 
surrender  « in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental 
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Congress."  The  demand  was  not  resisted.  Crown  Point  was 
also  surprised  by  the  same  body  of  adventurers. 

The  affair  of  Lexington  was  the  commencement  of  the  Amerl^ 
can  war.  More  decisive  encounters  very  speedily  followed  between 
the  king's  troops  and  many  thousand  Americans  in  arms.  How 
this  first  contest  was  regarded  by  the  noblest  of  the  men  who  built 
up  the  independence  of  their  country,  we  find  in  a  letter  from 
Washington  to  a  friend  in  England  :  'General  Gage  acknowledged, 
that  the  detachment  under  lieut.-colonel  Smith  was  sent  out  to  de- 
stroy private  property  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  destroy  a  magazine, 
which  self-preservation  obHged  the  inhabitants  to  establish.  And 
he  also  confesses,  in  effect  at  least,  that  his  men  made  a  very  pre- 
cipitate retreat  from  Concord,  notwithstanding  the  reinforcement 
under  lord  Percy  ;  the  last  of  which  may  serve  to  convince  lord 
Sandwich,  and  others  of  the  same  sentiment,  that  the  Americans 
will  fight  for  their  liberties  and  pfoperty,  however  pusillanimous  in 
his  lordship's  eye  they  may  appear  in  other  respects  ....  Un- 
happy it  is,  though,  to  reflect  that  a  brother's  sword  has  been 
sheathed  in  a  brother's  breast,  and  that  the  once  happy  and  peace- 
ful plains  of  America  are  either  to  be  drenched  with  blood,  or 
inhabited  by  slaves.  Sad  alternative  !  But  can  a  virtuous  man 
hesitate  in  his  choice  ?  " 

On  the  day  that  Ticonderoga  fell  in  the  hands  of  these  Ameri- 
can partisans,  the  General  Congress  assembled  for  the  second 
time  at  Philadelphia. 


We  have  dealt  somewhat  fully  with  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded the  unfortunate  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  her  North 
American  Colonies.  We  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  general 
agreement  which  existed  between  the  principles  maintained  by 
the  Colonists,  and  those  of  the  English  statesmen  who  are  now  re- 
garded as  the  true  representatives  of  the  national  mind  in  its  high- 
est sense — the  mind  of  the  dispassionate  and  enlightened  few  of 
those  times,  and  that  of  the  more  general  enlightenment  of  our  own 
time.  Happily  the  day  has  long  since  past  when  either  the 
citizen  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  or  the  subject  of  the 
Monarchy  of  the  United  Kingdom,  can  read  a  narrative  of  the 
great  struggle  which  resulted  in  American  Independence,  with  any 
sentiment  of  vindictiveness.  In  the  circumstances  which  preceded 
the  actual  war,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  there  were 
noble  feelings  called  fo'^b  in  the  pnrent  country,  and  in  ihc  revolted 
provinces,  which  showed  how  truly  that  spirit  of  liberty  was  up- 
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held  which  was  common  to  both: — which  had  descended  from 
the  time  of  Alfred  ;  which  had  never  been  lost  under  Plantagenet 
or  Tudor  ;  which  had  gone  forth"  to  colonize  New  England  when 
a  Stuart  made  Old  England  unsafe  for  free  men  to  dwell  in ;  which, 
having  expelled  the  oppressors,  drew  new  breath  under  a  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  was  the  spirit  which  spoke  in  the  eloquence  of  Chat- 
ham ;  which  asserted  itself  in  the  sagacity  and  moderation  of 
Washington.  Looking  at  the  other  side  in  the  great  contest, 
whether  the  majority  of  the  legislature  and  people  of  Great  Britain, 
or  the  American  Royalist,  it  would  not  be  just  to  view  them  as  as- 
sertors  of  arbitrary  doctrines,  intent  upon  reducing  their  fellow-men 
to  slavery.  They  acted  upon  a  mistaken  principle,  which  they 
believed  to  be  a  constitutional  right.  The  errors  have  not  been 
without  their  use,  if  they  have  led  to  that  better  understanding  of 
the  relations  between  a  Stat»  and  its  Colonies  which  prevails  in 
our  own  day. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Franklin's  return  to  America. — Meeting  of  Congress  at  Philadelphia. — Washington  elect- 
ed Commandeivin-chief.— Events  at  Boston.— Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill.— Washing- 
ton blockades  Boston. — Public  opinion  in  England. — Petition  from  Congress  to  the 
King..— Mr.  Penn,  the  bearer  of  the  petition,  examined  in  the  House  of  Lords.— Lord 
North's  Prohibitory  Bill. — Invasion  of  Canada.— Silas  Deane  sent  to  Paris.— Dec- 
laration of  Independence  adopted  by  Congress. — Note ;  The  Declaration. 

At  the  end  of  March,  1775,  that  remarkable  man,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who,  fifty  years  before,  had  been  working  in  London  as  a 
journeyman  printer,  turned  his  back  upon  that  England  where  he 
had  received  all  honour  as  a  philosopher,  to  become  one  of  her 
most  strenuous  opponents  in  the  struggle  of  his  native  country  for 
independence.  He  left  England — as  we  learn  from  a  letter  written 
a  short  time  before  his  departure — with  a  firm  conviction  that  her 
system  of  government  was  conducting  her  to  ruin  and  disgrace* 
He  deprecated  any  further  attempt  to  restore  united  interests 
between  the  mother-country  and  her  colonies :  "  When  I  consider," 
he  writes,  "the extreme  corruption  prevalent  among  all  orders  of 
pien  in  the  old  rotten  state,  and  the  glorious  public  virtue  so  pre- 
dominant in  our  rising  country,  I  cannot  but  apprehend  more  mis- 
chief than  benefit  from  a  close  union.  .  .  .  Here,  numberless  and 
needless  places,  enormous  salaries,  pensions,  perquisites,  bribes, 
groundless  quarrels,  foolish  expeditions,  false  accounts  or  no  ac- 
counts, contracts  and  jobs,  devour  all  revenue,  and  produce  con- 
tinual necessity  in  the  midst  of  natural  plenty."  *  Making  every 
allowance  for  ofle  whose  endeavours  to  promote  peace  had  been 
met  with  neglect  and  insult,  much  of  this  severe  description  is 
undoubtedly  true.  But  Franklin  still  shrunk  from  war.  "  I  would 
try  anything,  and  bear  anything  that  can  be  borne  with  safety  to 
our  just  liberties,  rather  than  engage  in  a  war  with  such  relations, 
unless  compelled  to  it  by  dire  necessity  in  our  own  defence."  On 
the  5th  of  May  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia.  On  the  6th  he  was 
elected  by  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  one  of  the  deputies  to 
the  Continental  Congress  appointed  to  meet  on  the  loth.  In  a  few 
days  came  the  news  of  the  first  fatal  contest  at  Lexington ;  and 
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then  Franklin  writes  to  Priestley  in  England :  "  All  Anerica  is 
exasj^erated.  The  breach  between  the  two  countries  is  grown 
wider,  and  in  danger  of  becoming  irreparable."  * 

.  The  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  composed  of  deputies 
from  thirteen  States,  held  at  first  a  common  agreement  only  upon 
one  principle, — the  determination  to  resist  the  claim  of  the  British 
government  to  tax  the  American  colonies  without  their  consent. 
But  the  mode  of  resistance,  and  the  probable  consequences  of 
resistance,  involved  great  differences  of  opinion.  The  provincinl 
Assemblies  which  liad  elected  these  deputies  were  composed  of 
members  who,  in  their  aggregate  character,  represented,  various 
interests, — the  agricultural  and  the  cohimercial ;  who  had  varieties 
of  national  origin,  Dutch,  German,  Swedish,  as  well  as  English ; 
who  professed  various  forms  of  religion.  In  the  State  where  the 
Congress  assembled,  the  majority  were  Quakers,  who  would  cleave, 
as  long  as  possible,  to  peaceful  councils.  The  deputies  from 
Massachusetts,  on  the  contrary,  irritated  in  their  continual  struggle 
with  the  authority  of  England,  deprived  of  their  charter,  ruined  in 
their  commerce,  would  see  no  solution  of  their  difficulties  but  in 
open  war.  There  were  several  weeks  of  indecision ;  but,  gradually 
the  more  timid  councils  yielded  to  the  bolder.  The  moderate — 
who  clung  to  union  with  England,  from  the  thought  of  a  common 
ancestry,  from  respect  to  the  state  which  had  given  them  the  model 
of  free  institutions,  from  commercial  interests — were  alienated  by 
the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  British  legislature  to  adopt  reasonable 
measures  of  conciliation.  The  local  Assemblies  were  using  more 
determined  language,  and  were  organizing  their  provincial  forces, 
as  if  there  were  to  be  a  foreign  enemy  to  be  resisted.  At  Boston, 
the  military  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  the  armed  resistance  of 
the  colonists,  stood  face  to  face ;  and  no  one  could  doubt  that  a 
more  deadly  trial  of  strength  than  that  of  the  19th  of  April,  would 
speedily  be  the  result.  On  the  news  of  that  day,  numerous  bodies 
of  militia-men  were  on  the  march  towards  Boston,  under  bold 
leaders,  who  left  their  ordinary  occupations  to  place  themselves  at 
the  head  of  their  neighbours.  Such  was  Israel  Putmim,  a  fanner 
and  tavern-keeper,  who  became  one  of  the  generals  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  For  a  month,  the  British  troops,  who  had  exclusive 
possession  of  Boston,  were  hsu-assed  by  the  incessant  activity  of 
partisans  who  cut  o£E  supplies  from  the  interior.  General  Gage 
was  blockaded  in  his  stronghold,  having  only  communication  by 
sea.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  pemutted  to  leave  the 
city  with  their  effects.     Others  remained,  not  being"  allowed  to 
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consider  their  merchandise  as  eHects.  On  the  25th  of  May,  rein- 
forcements arrived  from  England,  under  the  command  of  gen- 
erals Burgoyne,  Howe,  and  Clinton ;  and  the  force  under  general 
Gage  now  reached  ten  thousand  men.  Such  an  army,  it  might 
well  be  imagined,  would  be  powerful  to  crush  the  irregular  troops 
which  were  surrounding  Boston.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  by 
the  British  commander,  and  a  pardon  offered  to  all  who  would  lay 
down  their  arms,  except  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams.  The 
two  proscribed  men  were  naturally  the  boldest  advocates  for  war- 
like measures  in  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia.  That  body  had 
resolved  to  petition  the  king ;  still  clinging  to  hopes  of  pacification. 
But  the  course  of  events  rendered  such  a  policy  hopeless.  The 
olive  branch  had  been  sent  to  England ;  the  sword  had  been  drawn 
in  America.  The  Congress  passed  from  a  deliberative  assembly 
into  an  executive  power.  The  deputies  had  agreed  upon  articles 
of  confederation  and  perpetual  union,  under  the  name  of  "  The 
United  Colonies  of  North  America;"  with  authority  to  determine 
on  war  and  peace,  and  on  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain ;  to 
raise  troops ;  to  appoint  all  officers  civil  and  military.  They  re- 
solved to  provide  for  munitions  of  war  by  the  issue  of  a  paper 
currency.  They  appointed  a  commander-in-chief  of  tlie  confederate 
forces  now  to  be  cjUled  the  Continental  Army.  That  commander 
was  George  Washington. 

The  early  military  career  of  Washington  has  been  briefly  traced 
in  a  former  chapter.*  Twenty  years  before  he  was  thus  selected 
for  the  greatest  trust  that  could  be  reposed  in  a  man,  he  was  fight- 
ing in  the  r>riti*;h  ranks  against  the  French  on  the  Ohio.  He  had 
no  subscqiicjit  military  experience.  Possessing  ample  means,  he 
resided  upon,  his  estate  in  Virginia,  called  Mount  Vernon,  a  plain 
country-  jjcntlenian,  managing  his  property  with  a  skilful  economy; 
cn.^dntr  in  those  field  sports  which  were  agreeable  to  his  vigorous 
cons'itution  ;  reading  and  meditating  upon  the  pastand  the  present 
with  intelligent  curiosity;  giving  a  month  or  two  of  the  year  to  his 
public  duties  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  He  was 
neither  learned  nor  eloquent ;  he  was  modest  and  retiring.  But 
by  the  undeviating  exercise  of  his  sound  judgment  and  his  rigid 
integrity  he  had  required  a  reputation  in  his  own  colony  which  had 
extended  to  other  States.  His  strongest  recommendations  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief came  from  Massachusetts.  The  consistent  force 
of  his  character  procured  for  him  a  confidence  that  the  nois;  dem- 
^o<(ue  or  the  dashing  partizan  could  not  obtain.  On  the  i6th  of 
June  liU  ap}X)intment  was  officiillv  announced  to  him  when  he  took 
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his  seat  in  the  Congress.  He  would  enter,  he  said,  upon  the  mo- 
mentous duty,  although  he  did  not  think  himself  equal  to  the  com- 
mand  he  was  honoured  with.  He  added,  that  as  no  pecuniary  con* 
sideration  could  have  tempted  him  to  accept  this  arduous  employ- 
ment at  the  expense  of  his  domestic  ease  and  happiness,  be  had 
no  desire  to  make  a  profit  by  it.  He  would  take  no  pay.  He  would 
keep  an  exact  account  of  his  expenses,  and  those  he  doubted  not 
would  be  discharged.  To  his  wife  he  wrote  that  it  was  utterly  out 
of  his  power  to  refuse  the  appointment,  although  he  had  used  every 
endeavour  to  avoid  it.  ^^  But  as  it  has  been  a  kind  of  destiny  that 
has  thrown  me  upon  this  service,  I  shall  hope  that  my  under^iking 
it  is  designed  to  answer  some  good  purpose." 

The  Congress,  upon  the  acceptance  by  Washington  of  his  ap- 
pointment, resolved  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  Boston  to  take  upon  himself  the  command  of  the 
army  round  that  town.  That  army  has  been  described  as  a  mixed 
multitude,  under  very  little  discipline  or  order.  They  wanted  many 
of  the  necessaries  of  war,  especially  ammunition.  The  men  were 
brave — far  braver  than  some  of  tlie  insolent  dependents  upon  the 
British  ministry  were  willing  to  believe.  "  It  was  romantic  to  think 
they  would  fight,^'  said  Rigby,  one  of  the  parliamentary  jobbers 
who  lived  upon  corruption.  "  There  was  more  military  prowess 
in  a  militia  drummer.**  *  Before  Washington  arrived  at  the  camp 
near  Boston,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  the  Provincials  had  shown  how 
"  they  would  fight." 

Boston  is  built  upon  a  peninsula.  An  isthmus  on  the  south  con- 
nected the  peninsula  with  the  mainland.  A  promontory,  then  called 
Dorchester  Neck,  now  South  Boston,  had  heights  which  com- 
manded the  town,  and  which  are  now  fortified.  On  the  east  was 
the  harbour ;  on  the  west  the  Charles  River.  Divided  from  Boston 
on  the  north  by  this  river,  was  Charles  Town,  also  a  peninssliif 
At  the  northern  extremity,  bounded  by  the  Mystic  River,  is  tte* 
height  of  Bunker's  Hill ;  and  lower  down,  nearer  Charles  Town,  i» 
Breed's  Hill.  An  army  having  possession  of  these  two  hills  on  the 
north,  and  of  Dorchester  heights  on  the  south,  would  have  Boston 
at  its  mercy.f  The  British  generals  had  seen  the  importance  oC 
the  acclivities  of  Charles  Town,  and  had  determined  to  land  a  force 
to  take  possession  of  them  on  the  i8th  of  June.  This  became 
known  to  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Safety ;  and  it  was  re* 
solved  to  anticipate  the  movement  of  the  British,  by  establishing 
a  post  on   Hunker's   Hill.     After  sunset  on  the   i6th  of  June,  a 
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brigade  of  a  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Wilh'am  Pres- 
cott,  assembled  on  Cambridge  Common,  armed  mostly  with  fowl- 
ing-pieces, and  carrying  their  powder  and  ball  in  horns  and  pouches. 
A  proclamation  had  been  issued  from  the  British  head-quarters, 
that  all  persons  taken  in  amis  should  be  hanged  as  rebels.  The 
rebels  marched  on  wid)  a  determination  never  to  be  taken  alive. 
They  crossed  Charles  Town  Neck;  and  took  up  their  position,  not 
on  Bunker's  Hill,  as  the  Committee  of  Safety  had  proposed,  but  on 
Breed*s  Hill.  They  had  an  engineer  with  them,  and  abundance  of 
intrenching  tools.  The  lines  of  a  redoubt  were  drawn ;  and  the 
troops  who,  in  their  occupations  of  husbandmen  had  useful  famil- 
iarity with  .s(>ades  and  pickaxes,  worked  throuiLch  the  night,  whilst 
their  commander  anxiously  listened  for  any  extraordinary  move- 
ment that  would  indicate  they  were  discovered  by  tlie  ships  of  war 
in  the  harbour.  The  defences  were  nearly  completed  as  day 
.dawned.  Then  the  redoubt,  which  had  arisen  in  the  night,  as  if  1  y 
magic,  was  visible  to  the  British  naval  and  land  officers,  with 
throngs  of  men  stdl  labouring  at  their  entrenchments.  Tlie  c.in- 
non  of  the  Lively  sloop  commenced  afire  upon  the  earthworks; 
and  a  battery  was  mounted  on  the  Boston  side,  on  a  mouqd  called 
Copp's  Hill.  The  Americans  continued  to  extend  their  lines, 
whilst  shot  and  shell  were  dropping  around  them.  The  cannonade 
was  the  prelude  to  something  more  serious.  Two  thousand  sol- 
diers, with  field  artillery,  embarked  in  boats^  and  landed  under  cover 
of  the  shipping  on  a  north-eastern  point  of  the  Charles  Town  pe- 
ninsula. They  were  under  the  command  of  major-general  Howe. 
Prescott  and  his  band  waited  for  their  approach.  The  British 
halted  for  some  time,  exi>ecting  additional  force.  The  Americans 
had  their  rear  protected  by  a  low  stone  wall,  surmounted  with  posts 
and  rails.  The  ground  was  covered  with  mown  grass,  browning 
under  a  hot  midsummer  sun  ;  and  there  was  time  to  interweave  the 
hay  between  the  rails  and  form  a  temporary  shelter.  When  the 
British  troops  went  forth  in  their  boats  from  Boston,  numbers  also 
hurried  from  the  American  camp  at  Cambridge  to  share  the  dangers 
of  their  comrades.  Howe*s  reinforcements  at  length  arrived. 
Before  they  advanced  to  attack  the  irregular  force  that  had  made 
such  a  bold  show  of  defiance,  Charles  Town,  a  mass  of  wooden 
buildings,  was  set  on  fire  by  a  bombardment  from  Copp's  Hill,  and 
from  the  ships  of  war.  Between  two  and  three  o'clock  the  British, 
under  the  command  of  General  Pigot,  advanced  up  the  hill  steadily 
in  line,  to  attack  the  redoubt.  Prescott  had  commanded  his  men 
not  to  fire  till  the  British  were  within  eight  or  ten  rods.  When  he 
gave  the  word,  there  was  one  simultaneous  discharge  from  .the 
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muskets  and  fowling-pieces  of  the  skilful  marksmen.  The  front 
rank  of  the  British  was  swept  away.  The  rear  ranks  advanced  to 
meet  another  discharge  equally  fatal.  The  whole  line  staggered, 
and  retreated  down  the  hill.  From  another  point  Howe  led  up  his 
mtn  to  attack  the  fence.  They  were  met  by  a  volley,  and  fell  back 
in  confusion.  Their  officers  rallied  those  who  had  retreated ;  and 
again  the  columns  advanced  upon  the  redoubt  and  the  grass-woven 
rails.  There  was  the  same  carnage  as  before.  Officers  had  fallen 
in  unusual  numbers.  U  was  a  terrible  scene.  The  town  below 
Breed^s  Hill  was  furiously  burning.  The  hill  was  covered  with  the 
dead,  "  as  thick  as  sheep  in  a  fold."  The  colonists  were  ready  to 
meet  a  third  attack,  when  it  wis  discovered  that  their  ammunition 
was  nearly  spent.  This  final  assault  of  the  British  wa^  conducted 
with  abetter  euimate  of  the  courage  of  their  enemy.  Cannon 
were  brought  up  so  as  to  rake  the  breastwork  of  the  redoubt,  against 
which  all  the  available  force  was  concentrated.  The  fire  from  the 
breastwork  gradually  ceased.  The  redoubt  was  scaled.  Resist- 
ance  was  no  longer  possible ;  and  the  Americans  gave  way,  some 
retiring  in  order,  but  most  escaping  as  they  best  might.  There 
was  little  pursuit.  The  British  lost  above  a  thousand  killed  and 
wounded,  of  whom  more  than  eighty  were  officers.  The  American 
loss  was  represented  as  less  than  half  that  of  the  royal  forces. 
General  Gage  wrote  home  to  lord  Dartmouth.  **The  success, 
which  was  very  necessary  in  our  present  condition,  cost  us  dear. 
....  The  trials  we  have  had  show  the  rebels  are  not  the  despica- 
ble rabble  too  many  have  supposed  them  to  be." 

Within  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  Washington  at  the  camp  at 
Cambridge,  he  had  employed  all  his  energies  to  place  his  troops  in 
a  jiosition  of  security.  The  British  were  now  entrenching  on 
Bunker's  Hill,  where  the  bulk  of  their  army,  commanded  by  gen* 
oral  Howe,  were  encamped.  Within  half  a  mile  of  the  British 
c  imp  the  Americans  had  thrown  up  entrenchments  on  Winter  Hill 
and  Prospect  Hill ;  and  tiiere  were  other  strong  works  at  weak 
points.  In  his  letter  to  Congress  detailing  these  circumstances, 
Washintrton  says,  "  considering  the  great  extent  of  line,  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  we  are  as  well  secured  as  could  be  expected  in 
so  short  a  time,  and  with  the  disadvantages  we  labour  under.  These 
consist  in  a  want  of  enirineers  to  construct  ptt>per  works  and  direct 
the  men,  a  want  of  tools,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  man 
the  works  in  case  of  attack.**  Nevertheless,  the  council  of  war 
had  determined  to  hold  and  defend  these  works  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. Under  such  difficilties.  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  arduouf 
task  that  was  imposed  upon  the  commanderDofzg^  body  of  nfidlsoB||i 
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lined  men,  imperfectly  armed  and  wanting  ammunition.  He  had 
to  contend  also  against  the  constant  solicitations  of  the  Assembly 
of  Massachusetts  to  send  portions  of  his  force  upon  detached  ser- 
vices. These  he  steadily  resisted;  and,  concentrating  his  army,  was 
enabled  to  continue  the  blockade  of  Boston  through  the  autumn 
and  winter. 

Public  opinion  in  Great  Britain,  on  what  had  now  become  a  war 
with  America,  found  its  expression  in  the  usual  form  of  Addresses 
to  the  throne.  The  majority  of  these  Addresses  went  to  urge  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  coercive  measures  against  rebellious  sub- 
jects. On  the  23rd  of  August,  the  king  issued  a  proclam  ition  for 
the  suppression  of  rebellion  and  sedition  in  America,  and  forbid- 
ding assistance  and  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  rebels.  In 
the  City,  Wilkes  being  lord-mayor,  the  corporate  autlioriiies  did 
not  join  the  procession  of  heralds  when  the  proclamativin  was  read 
at  the  Royal  excliange.  On  the  other  hand,  Manchester  and  many 
trading  towns  sent  up  loyal  Addresses  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  "  The  Addresses  must  have  been  dearly  bought,"  says  Wal- 
pole.  *  The  king  appears  to  have  made  a  very  sensible  estimate 
of  the  value  of  these  productions.  He  writes  to  lord  North,  on 
the  loth  of  September,  "  Address  from  Manchester  most  dutiful 
and  affectionate.  As  you  wish  the  spirit  to  be  encouraged  1  have 
no  objection ;  though  I  know  from  fatal  experience  that  they  will 
produce  counter  Petitions."  Parliament  met  on  the  26th  of  Octo- 
ber. The  encouragement  which  the  ministry  had  given  to  "  the 
spirit "  of  hostility  was  now  to  exhibit  its  fruits  in  the  royal  Speech. 
Conciliation  was  to  be  cast  to  the  winds.  The  strongest  words  in 
the  vocabulary  were  selected  to  terrify  the  men  to  whom  the  British 
bayonet  brought  no  terror.  "  Desperate  conspiracy  '* — **  rebellious 
war" — were  to  be  put  an  end  to  by  •* decisive  exertions."  The 
**  unhappy  and  deluded  multitude  "  were  not  only  to  be  subdued  by 
the  naval  and  military  armaments  of  their  mother-country,  but  his 
majesty  did  not  hesitate  to  inform  his  Parliament  that  he  had  con- 
descended to  implore  the  aid  of  other  countries  in  this  work :  "  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  1  have  received  the  most 
friendly  offers  of  foreign  assistance."  Hessians  were  indeed  lev- 
ied ;  and  Hanoverians  received  British  pay.  But  the  king  was 
disappointed  in  some  of  his  overtures  to  great  powers.  He 
writes  to  lord  North,  only  ten  days  after  this  boast  of  foreign  aid : 
♦*  The  answer  of  the  empress  of  Russia  to  my  letter  is  a  clever 
refusal,  not  in  so  genteel  a  ro^ner  as  I  should  have  thought  might 
liave  been  expected  from  her.    She  has  not  had  the  civilly  to  ao- 
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swer  me  in  her  own  hand.*'  As  might  be  expected,  the  parliament- 
ary majorities  in  support  of  the  views  of  the  Court  were  very 
large.  An  amendment  to  the  Address  on  the  first  night  of  the 
session  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  forty  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  duke  of  Grafton,  after  voting  with  the  minority,  resigned  his 
office  of  Privy  Seal.  Two  months  before  the  meeting  of  Parliii- 
ment  he  had  pressed  upon  lord  North  the  necessity  of  conciliation, 
but  had  received  no  reply  except  a  draft  of  the  king's  speech. 
When  the  duke  waited  upon  the  king  to  resign,  his  majesty  enter- 
ed upon  a  discussion  of  this  most  grave  subject :  "  He  informed 
me  that  a  large  body  of  German  troops  were  to  join  our  forces ; 
and  appeared  astonished  when  I  answered  earnestly  that  his  majesty 
would  find  too  late  that  twice  that  number  would  only  increase 
the  disgrace,  and  never  effect  his  purpose."  *  Lord  Dartmouth 
succeeded  the  duke  of  Grafton  as  Privy  Seal ;  and  lord  George 
Germaine  (Sackville)  became  Secretary  of  State.  In  spite  of  the 
disgrace  of  Minden,  the  military  experience  of  the  clever  Secretary 
was  now  to  c6nduct  the  war  with  the  Colonies.  General  Gage  had 
been  previously  called  home,  and  the  chief  command  left  with  gen- 
eral Howe. 

The  king,  before  the  opening  of  the  session,  said  to  lord  North, 
"  I  am  fighting  the  battle  of  the  legislature,  therefore  have  a  right 
to  expect  an  almost  unanimous  support.  After  a  ministerial  tri- 
umph on  the  1st  of  November,  his  majesty  wrote  to  express  his 
hope  that  the  "  very  handsome  majority  would  have  the  effect  of  • 
shortening  the  debates.  The  House  cannot  possibly  hear  the 
same  speeches  frequently  repeated,  or  the  House  of  Commons 
must  be  composed  of  more  politeness  than  formerly."  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  treat  this  great  question  with  any  novelty  of  argument 
The  controversy  had  gone  out  of  the  region  of  argument  into  that 
of  brute  force.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  sanguinary  conflict 
of  the  17th  of  June,  the  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia  had 
on  the  8th  of  July  confided  to  Richard  Penn,  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  petition  to  the  king,  to  be  presented  on  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land. The  petition,  according  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  adopted 
merely  to  please  its  mover,  Mr.  Dickinson;  but  "the  disgust 
against  its  humility  was  general."  This  document,  denominated  . 
the  Olive  Branch,  was  delivered  to  lord  Dartmouth  on  the  1st  of 
September,  and  in  three  days,  Penn  and  his  companion,  Arthur 
Lee,  were  informed  by  letter  that  no  answer  would  be  given  to  it. 
This  contemptuous  rejection  of  the  humble  petition  of  Congress 
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went  upon  the  ground  that  the  body  petitioning  had  no  legal  exist* 
cnce.  The  Americans, — who  knew  that  the  deputies  of  thirteen 
States,  who  signed  the  petition,  were  real  representatives  of  the 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  people, — from  the  time  of  that  re- 
jection of  their  last  humble  effort  at  pacification  held  that  to  Brit- 
ish councils,  and  not  to  American,  all  the  bloodshed  and  guilt  of 
the  war  were  to  be  ascribed.  The  British  government  considered, 
or  professed  to  consider,  that  with  **  vague  expressions  of  attach- 
ment to  the  parent  state,"  the  rebellious  war  was  "  manifestly  car- 
ried on  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  independent  empire."  * 
The  Americans  maintained,  up  to  that  period,  that  they  entertained 
no  such  purpose.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  7th  of  November, 
the  petition  of  the  Congress  to  the  king  was  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  having  been  read,  the  duke  of  Richmond  moved 
that  Mr.  Penn  be  examined.  That  examination,  which  took  place 
on  the  loth,  was  a  very  important  testimony  to  the  state  of  opin- 
ion in  the  Colonies. 

The  questions  proposed  to  Mr.  Penn,  as  he  stood  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  were  chiefly  those  of  the  duke  of  Richmond 
and  other  supf>orters  of  the  opposition  ;  but  he  was  subjected  to  a 
cross-examination  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich  and  others  of  the  min- 
istry. He  had  resided  four  years  in  America ;  he  was  two  years 
in  the  government  of  Pennsylvania.  He  thought  the  members  of 
Congress  were  men  of  character,  and  capable  of  conveying  the 
sense  of  America ;  they  undoubtedly  convey  the  sense  of  the 
provinces  they  represent,  and  he  firmly  believed  the  provinces 
would  be  governed  by  their  decisions.  He  was  acquainted  with 
almost  all  the  members  of  the  Congress.  "  Do  yqu  think,"  he  was 
asked,  that  "  they  levy  and  carry  on  this  war  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  independent  empire  ?  "  His  answer  was,  "  I  think 
they  do  not  carry  on  the  war  for  independency ;  I  never  heard 
t'icm  breathe  sentiments  of  that  nature."  He  was  asked,  "  For 
^vh at  purpose  do  you  believe  they  have  taken  up  arms?"  Brief 
and  emphatic  was  his  answer :  "  For  the  defence  of  their  liber- 
ties." At  the  close  of  his  examination  Mr.  Penn  distinctly  stated 
that  the  most  opulent  inhabitants  of  the  American  provinces  would 
prefer  freedom  under  this  country  to  any  other  state  of  freedom; 
and  that  while  supporting  the  measures  of  the  Congress  they 
wished  at  the  same  time  a  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain.f  The 
opinions  of  Mr.  Penn  on  the  subject  of  independence  have  been 
Qonfinned  by  those  held  by  Washington,  Madison,  Franklin,  and 
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Jefferson,  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  Even  after 
that  commencement  Jefferson  affirms  that  the  possibility  of  separ 
ration  was  •'  contemplated  with  ?.ffliction  by  all."  Mr.  Jay  marks 
more  distinctly  the  period  when  the  notion  of  separation  began  to 
be  received:  "Until  after  the  second  petition  of  Congress  it 
1775,  I  never  did. hear  an  American  of  any  class,  or  of  any  descrip- 
tion, express  a  wish  for  the  independence  of  the  colonies. . . « 
Our  country  was  prompted  and  impelled  to  independence  by  ne* 
ccssity  and  not  by  choice.*' 

A  motion  that  the  petition  of  Congress  brought  by  Mr.  Penn 
afforded  grounds  for  conciliation  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  In  vain  Shelburne  and  Grafton  in  the  Lords, — in  vain 
Eurke,  Fox,  and  Barre  in  the  Commons, — .supported  propositions 
"  for  composing  the  present  troubles  in  America."  The  govern- 
ment carried  its  measures  with  a  high  hand.  Chatham  was  again 
incapable  through  sickness  of  taking  part  in  the  debates  of  this 
solemn  period.  Lord  North's  Prohibitory  Bill,  forbidding  any 
commerce  with  the  thirteen  American  Colonie.s,  was  carried,  in  all 
its  severe  enactments,  without  Chatham's  voice  being  heard  to  re- 
prove Mansfield  for  hounding  on  the  people  to  the  extremities  ci 
war.  But  Chatham  emphatically  manifested  the  consistency  of 
his  opinions.  General  Carleton,  the  commander  in  Canada,  had 
sent  home  lord  Pitt,  Chatham's  eldest  son,  with  despatches ;  and 
in  a  letter  to  the  father  had  expressed  the  most  favourable  opinion 
of  his  aide  de-camp.  The  countess  of  Chatham  writes  to  general 
Carleton  to  convey  the  gratitude  of  her  husband ;  who,  from  ill 
health,  was  unable  fully  to  testify  his  sense  of  obligation  :  **  Feel- 
in  jlj  all  this,  sir,  jts  lord  Chatham  does,  you  will  tell  yourself  with 
V  u^t  concern  he  communicates  to  you  a  step  that,  from  his  lixetl 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  continuance  of  the  unhappy  war  with 
our  fellow-subjects  of  America,  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  take 
It  is  that  of  withdrawing  his  son  from  such  a  service."  • 

General  Carleton,  in  his  letter  to  Chatham  from  Montreal,  in 
Septcml>er.  says,  of  lord  Pitt,  "  I  would  it  had  been  in  my  power 
to  send  him  with  more  agreeable  news  for  the  publia"  1  he  Con- 
gress had  sanctiontKl  an  invasion  of  Canada,  under  the  command 
of  general  Montgomery.  Benedict  Arnold  had  received  a  detach- 
ment of  a  tliousand  men  from  Washington's  army  in  Massacha- 
setts ;  and  Ethan  Allen  was  ready  for  a  repetition  of  some  such 
dashing  exi)loit  as  his  capture  of  Ticonderoga.  Allen  was  march- 
ing to  attack  Montreal  when  he  fell  in  with  tl»e  British  troops; 
was  made  prisoner ;  and  was  sent  to  England.     A,nK>ld,  having 

•  "  Chatham  CorrespoDdenoe,**  voL  hr.  i>.  ^aa    i^i^iMt^ 
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sttrmoonted  great  dhficuhies  in  penetrating  through  a  cotmtry  of 
woods  and  rocks, — his  men  sometimes  wading  through  rapid 
rivers,  and  sometimes  carrying  their  boats  over  barren  heights — 
appeared  suddenly  before  Quebec.  Apold  was  repulsed  by 
colonel  Maclean,  who  came  in  time  to  save  the  capital  o£  Canada. 
Uut  Montgomery  was  approaching  with  a  larger  force.  Carleton, 
with  energetic  resolution,  set  off  from  Montreal  disguised  as  a 
fisherman ;  and,  passing  in  a  whale-boat  through  the  Americaa 
flolilla  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  got  into  Quebec,  and  took  the  com 
mnnd.  On  the  31st  of  December  the  united  forces  of  Montgomery 
and  Arnold  climbed  the  heights  of  Abraham,  and  attacked  the  city. 
They  were  met  by  a  fonTiidable  resistance.  Montgomery  was 
killed,  and  Arnold  severely  wounded.  But  the  Americans  block- 
aded Quebec  throughout  the  winter. 

From  July,  1 775,  to  February,  1 776,  Washington  had  continued 
the  blockade  of  Boston.  He  was  tired  of  what  he  describes  as 
the  irksomeness  of  his  situation.  The  frost  had  formed  some 
pretty  strong  ice  over  the  river  Charles,  and  he  contemplated  an 
assault  upon  the  town.*  He  was  over-ruled  by  a  council  of  war. 
Meanwhile  the  British  army,  in  camp  round  Boston,  ivas  suffering 
great  privations  and  miseries.  The  small-poic  had  broken  out 
among  the  troops.  The  want  of  fresh  provisions  and  of  fuel  made 
sickness  and  cold  more  fatal.  In  March,  Washington  had  taken 
possession  of  Dorchester  Heights,  and  was  about  to  secure  other 
points,  from  which  measures  he  hoped  it  would  be  in  his  ix>w€r 
"  to  force  the  minjsterial  troops  to  an  attack,  or  to  dispose  of  them 
in  some  way  that  will  be  of  advantage  to  us."  f  No  attack  was 
made  by  the  British  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  March,  Washington  wrote 
to  the  President  of  Congress,  **  It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  I 
inform  you,  that  on  Sunday  last,  the  17th  instant,  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  ministerial  army  evacuated  the  town 
of  Boston,  and  that  the  forces  of  the  United  Colonies  are  now  in 
possession  thereof."  General  Howe  sailed  for  Halifax  to  wait  for 
reinforcements.  Washington  and  his  army  marched  for  New 
York ;  against  which  city  he  felt  assured  that  the  British  arms 
would  be  next  directed.  The  Congress  ordered  a  gold  medal  to* 
be  struck  to  commemorate  the  evacuation  of  Boston. 

On  the  2oth  of  February,  1 776,  lord  North  presented  copies  ot 
trerit'ps  between  Great  Britain  and  the  dnke  of  Brunswick,  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse  Cissvl.  and  the  count  of  H  imn  for  tltc  hire 
of  troops.  The  prime  minister  said,  **that  the  force  which  ihls 
ttieascnre  would  enable  us  to  send  to  America  would  be  such  :  b-  in, 

»  «  Z>«8|NUCh  TO  CbngrtM,"  Vtbnsvy  it.  lo^ttfei  tf  lt>i^&r^1g.lt: 
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all  human  probability,  must  compel  that  country  to  agree  to  terms 
of  submission,  perhaps  without  any  further  efhision  ,o£  blood." 
The  petty  German  princes  made  a  hard  bargain  with  the  British 
government.  Mr.  Hartley',  the  friend  of  Franklin,  said  with  a  clear 
prospect  of  the  future,  *'  When  foreign  powers  are  once  introduced 
in  this  dispute,  all  possibility  of  reconciliation  and  return  to  our 
former  connection  is  totally  cut  off.  You  have  jG^ven  a  justification 
to  the  Americans  by  your  example,  if  ihey  call  in  the  assistance  of 
foreign  powers."  The  measure  was  supported  by  a  majority'  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty-four.  On  the  3rd  of  March,  Silas  Deane  was 
dispatched  by  the  Congress  to  Paris,  with  instructions  to  inform 
the  French  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  that  in  the  event  of  the 
probable  separation  from  Great  Britain,  France  would  be  regarded 
as  the  power  whose  friendship  it  would  be  fittest  for  the  United 
Provinces  of  America  to  obtain  and  cultivate. 

At  the  beginning  of  1776,  the  Americans  had  been  defeated  by 
general  Carleton,  and  had  retired  from  Quebec.  In  other  engage- 
ments they  had  been  equally  unsuccessful ;  and  Canada,  in  the 
summer  of  that  year,  was  in  the  unnK)Iested  possession  of  the 
king^s  troops.  In  June,  general  Howe  had  left  Halifax,  and  had 
landed  his  forces  on  Staten  Island.  In  July,  admiral  lord  Howe 
arrived  with  reinforcements  from  England.  The  two  brothers  had 
been  authorised,  as  Commissioners,  to  receive  the  submission  of 
insurgent  colonists,  to  grant  pardons,  and  inquire  into  grievances. 
At  an  earlier  period  the  appointment  of  these  Commissioners,  who 
were  men  of  sense  and  moderation,  might  have  had  beneficial 
results.  But  the  state  of  feeling  amongst  the  colonists  was  hurry- 
ing onward  that  measure  of  separation,  which  the  most  sagacious 
saw  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  an  obstinate  assertion  of 
authority  opposed  to  an  ardent  desire  for  independence — a  desire 
at  first  timidly  avowed  by  a  few,  dreaded  by  most,  and  at  last 
matured  into  a  sentiment  which  it  would  have  been  dangerous  in 
the  minority  to  oppose. 

Whilst  the  British  forces  under  Howe  were  taking  a  position 
on  Staten  Island,  and  the  American,  under  Washington,  were  col- 
lecting on  Long  Island  and  in  the  city  of  New  York,  each  prepar- 
ing for  hostilities,  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia  took  a  decisive 
resolution  which  gave  to  the  war  a  character  somewhat  different 
from  an  insurrection.  In  the  Convention  of  Virginia  the  delegates 
to  Congress  had  been  instructed  to  propose  that  the  Colonies 
should  declare  themselves  independent  of  Great  Britain.  The  pro- 
posal was  submitted  to  the  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
was  debated  for  some  days  with  slight  prospect  of  unanimity.   Six 
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of  the  Colonies  were  opposed  to  the  hnmediate  adoption  of  such  a 
measure.  Nevertheless,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  manifesto  embodying  this  principle.  Jefferson  was 
selected  to  make  the  draught  of  a  Declaration  of  Independence. 
It  was  submitted  and  discussed  on  the  ist  of  July  when  the  dele- 
gates of  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina  voted  against  ft.  Those 
of  Delaware  were  divided  in  opinion ;  and  those  of  New  York 
withdrew.  On  the  next  day,  by  a  compromise  and  a  change  of 
delegates,  three  of  the  dissentient  provinces  gave  their  adhesion 
to  the  majority.  The  draught  prepared  by  Jefferson  was  discussed 
during  sittings  of  three  days ;  and  it  was  finally  agreed  to  by  the 
members  present  of  the  twelve  States,  with  the  exception  of  one. 
The  delegates  from  New  York  were  subsequently  impowered  to 
give  their  assent.  Thus,  on  the  4th  of  July,  was  completed  what 
has  been  not  unjustly  termed  "  the  most  memorable  public  docu- 
ment which  history  records."  *  We  give  the  document  in  a  note 
to  this  chapter.  The  long  catalogue  of  "  injuries  and  usurpations, 
all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyr- 
anny," must  be  regarded,  in  many  particulars,  rather  as  over- 
strained inferences  from  impolitic  acts,  than  as  evidences  of  delib- 
erate oppression.  Like  most  of  the  manifestoes  in  any  great  con- 
flict of  principles,  these  charges  must  be  viewed  rather  as  a  demon- 
stration of  temporary  feeling  than  as  incontrovertible  truths.  But 
the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  Declaration  are  very  remarkable  as 
an  exposition  of  doctrines  which  had  a  different  origin  than  the 
Anglo-Saxon  institutions  upon  which  the  American  Colonies  were 
founded.  The  deputies  of  Congress  say,  "We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident ;  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  to 
secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriv- 
ing their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  that  when- 
ever any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends, 
it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute 
new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and 
organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  their  happiness."  These  were  not 
American  ideas.  They  were  based  upon  the  "  Social  Contract "  of 
Rousseau,  and  reflected  the  popular  philosophy  which  was  destined 
to  produce  a  far  mightier  revolution  than  that  of  the  separation  of 
America  from  the  British  Crown.  In  France,  where  inalienable 
rights — life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — ^*^f)A99|rf*^®' 
•  Tucker—"  Life  «if  Jefferson,'*  vol.  i.  p.  go. 
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quently  trampled  upon  by  ^e  governing  classes,  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  hailed  as  a  beautiful  illustration 
of  that  theory  of  liberty  and  equality  which  was  delightful  to  speoi- 
late  upon  in  the  Parisian  salons — a  theory  calling  forth  a  delicious 
enthusiasm,  provided  it  could  be  kept  at  a  safe  distance.  If  we 
look  back  with  wonder  and  pity  upon  the  obstinacy  of  the  British 
government  in  the  attempt  to  coerce  the  Americans  into  submission, 
we  may  regard  as  a  stronger  manifestation  of  political  blindness, 
the  support  which  the  French  government  gave  to  that  practical 
assertion  of  republican  freedom,  which  was  to  convert  the  ideal 
democracy  of  which  courtly  aristocrats  delighted  to  talk,  into  the 
terrible  reality  in  which  a  long-suffering  people  roused  themselves 
to  act»  in  a  fearful  revenge  of  centuries  of  misrule. 
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A  DECLARATION  BY  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  IN  GEN- 
ERAL CONGRESS   ASSEMBLED. 


Whbk,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bands  which  Itave  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the 
powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  na* 
ture*s  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they 
should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men  are  created  equal  ;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights  ;  tliat  among  these  are  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;  that  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  that  whenever 
any  form  of  government  becomes  destnKtivc  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  govenimeiit,  hying  its  foundation  on  such  princi- 
ples, and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  an  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect 
their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dicute  that  governments  long  estab- 
lished should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ;  and  accordingly  all  experi- 
ence hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer  while  evils  are  sufferabJe,  than 
to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a 
long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design 
to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off 
such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the 
patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies  ;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them 
to  alter  their  former  systems  of  government.  The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great 
Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submit- 
ted to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  piiblic 
good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance, 
unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained  ;  and,  when  so  auvp 
pended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  lias  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people, 
unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  the  legislature,  a  right 
inestinuble  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant 
from  the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing,  them  into 
compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly  for  opposing  with  manly  firmness 
his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions  to  cause  others  to  be  elected, 
wherry  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation^  have  returned  to  the  people  at 
large  for  their  exercise,  the  state  remaining,  in  the  meantime,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers- 
of  invasion  frem  without  and  convulsions  within. 

Ho  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states ;  ior  that  purpose  ob- 
structing the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners,  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encooiag* 
tlieir  migrations  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  ea^ 
tablishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  hie  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices  and  the 
a^io^nt  aztd  ^yment  of  their  salaries.     .         . 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  new  oGsgantp 
harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their  suUtance.  ^  9'^'^^^  by T^aOglL 
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He  has  kept  among  us  in  times  of  peace  sUnding  armies  without  the  consent  of  oar 
legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  o£,  and  superior  to,  the  dvi] 


He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  oar  constitutions 
and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws,  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation 
for  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us  ;  for  protecting  them  by  a  mock  trial 
from  punishment  for  any  murders  which  they  should  commit  on  th';  inhabitants  of  these 
sutes  ;  for  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world ;  for  imposing  taxes  on  as 
without  our  consent ;  for  depriving  us  in  many  cases  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury ;  for 
transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences ;  for  abolishing  the  int  sy*" 
tem  of  English  laws  in  a  neighbouring  province,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  govern- 
meut,  and  ^nlaiging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instru- 
ment for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  colonies ;  for  taking  away  oar 
charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering  fundamentaUy  the  forms  of  cor 
governments ;  for  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested 
with  power  to  l^islate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protection  and  wagii^ 
war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the 
lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  the 
works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny  already  b^tm  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and 
perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a 
civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow  citizens  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas  to  bear  arras 
against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall 
themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  among  us,  and  has  endeavoured  to  bring  on  the 
inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is 
am  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  humble 
terras :  our  repeated  addresses  haye  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injuries. 

A  prince  nHiose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  whkh  may  define  a  tyrant  is  ww 
fit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned 
them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  juris- 
diction over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  set- 
tlement here,  we  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  con- 
fiired  thetai  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred  to  disavow  these  usurpations  which  would 
inevitably  interrupt  our  connexion  and  correspondence.  They  too  have  been  deaf  to  ths 
voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We  must  therefore  acqtiiesce  in  the  necesaty  wlucli 
denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  wai^ 
hi  peace  friends. 

We  therefore  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  General  Coogreet 
assembled,  appealing  to  the  supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intexk- 
tlons,  do  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  thfese  colonies,  scdemnly 
publish  and  declare,  that  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde- 
pendent states  ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegbnce  to  the  British  crown,  and  dot 
all  political  connexion  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
totally  dissolved ;  and  that  as  free  and  independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
M6»Tf  condude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  odier  acts  and 
things  which  independent  states  may  of  right  do. 

And  for  the  support  of  this  dedaration,  with  a  firm  refiance  on  dte  protection  of  &nnm 
providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  f ortimes,  and  our 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

XiOrd  Howe,  as  the  British  Commissioner,  addresses  a  letter  to  Washington. — The  letter 
refused.  —The  British  on  Long  Island. —Battle  of  Brooklyn.— Washington  retreats  — 
Hia  exploit  at  Trenton. — His  success  at  Princetown. — Franklin  dbpatdied  by  the 
Congress  to  Paris.— Underhand  proceedings  of  France.— John  the  Painter,  the  incen- 
diary.— Manning  the  navy. — Defences  of  the  country. — Chatham  appears  again  in 
Parliament. — Steuben. — LaFayette. — Kosciusko. — Battle  of  the  Brandywine. — The 
British  in  Philadelphia.— Buiigoyne's  army  enters  the  United  States  from  Canada. — 
The  conveiition  of  Saratoga. — Parliament  meets. — Chatham^s  speech  on  the  Address. 
— On  flie  employment  of  Indians. — Washington  in  winter-quarters  at  Valley  Fofge. 
— Steuben  re-organizes  the  army. 

The  first  measures  of  lord  Howe,  upon  his  arrival  oft  New 
York,  were  of  a  conciliatory  nature.  He  arrived  on  the  12th  of 
July.  On  the  14th,  ho  sent  a  flag  on  shore  with  a  letter,  addressed 
"George  Washington,  Esquire."  One  of  Washington's  colonels 
told  the  officer  who  brought  the  letter,  that  there  was  no  such 
person  in  the  American  army.  The  officer  expressed  great 
concern ;  and  nally  went  back,  receiving  as  his  answer,  that  a 
proper  direction  would  obviate  all  difficulties.  Washington  wrote 
to  Congress,  "  I  deemed  it  a  duty  to  my  country  and  my  appoint- 
ment to  insist  upon  that  respect  which,  in.  any  other  than  a  public 
view,  I  would  willingly  have  waived."  A  letter  on  the  16th,  from 
general  Howe,  similarly  addressed,  was  similarly  refused.  The 
British  adjutant-general,  lieutenant-colonel  Paterson,  then  came  to 
Washington's  quarters  to  explain  the  matter.  He  laid  the  letter 
on  the  table,  and  Washington  refused  to  open  it  The  conversa- 
tion on  both  sides  was  that  of  two  high-minded  gentlemen ;  but 
Washington  was  firm  in  declining  to  accept  the  direction  of 
"  George  Washington,  Esquire,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,"  as  a  proper  ad- 
dress to  himself  in  his  public  station.  Colonel  Paterson  wished 
his  visit  to  be  considered  as  the  first  advance  towards  that  accom- 
modation of  the  unhappy  dispute  which  was  the  object  of  the 
appointment  of  Commissioners,  who,  he  said,  had  great  powers. 
Washington  replied  that  he  was  not  invested  with  any  powers  on 
this  subject,  from  those  from  whom  he  derived  his  authority ;  but 
from  what  had  transpired,  it  appeared  that  lord  Howe  and  general 
Howe  were  only  to  grant  pardons ; — those  who  had  committed  no 
fault  wanted  no  pardon.  Paterson  departed,  having  declined 
WifiJiincrton's  invitation   to  a  collation.     He  m^d^^^^feWiW^^^is 
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apprehension  that  an  adherence  to  forms  was  likely  to  obstruct 
business  of  great  moment.  Washington  had  signified  to  Congress 
his  unwillingness  to  sacrifice  essentials  to  punctilio ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  he  thought  the  maintenance  of  his  own  dignity  was  an  essen- 
tiil.  No  further  attempt  was  made  at  negotiation  with  Wash- 
ington. 

A  large  division  of  the  British  troops,  on  the  22nd  of  August, 
Iinded  on  Long  Island.  A  portion  of  Washington's  army  was 
statioxied  near  Llrooklyn.  a  small  town  at  the  western  angle  of  the 
island.  Washington,  with  the  greater  number  of  his  troops,  re- 
mained in  New  York,  an  attack  upon  which  city  was  not  Improb- 
able. The  Americans  were  under  the  command  of  general  Put- 
nam ;  the  British,  and  their  Hessian  auxiliaries,  were  under  sir 
William  Howe.  On  the  27th,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Brooklyn, 
in  which  the  Americans  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  were 
driven  back  to  tiieir  lines.  But  Howe  did  not  follow  up  his  advan- 
tage; and  Washington,  hurrying  from  New  York,  rallied  his  troops, 
and  waited  for  two  days  an  attack  upon  his  position,  which  the 
British  commander  did  not  care  to  risk.  Washington  then  deter- 
mined to  make  no  furtHer  attempt  to  hold  Long  Island ;  and  with 
consummate  i)nidcnce  and  ability,  favoured  by  a  dense  fog,  em- 
barked l)is  troops  in  boats,  and  landed  them  with  the  military  stores 
and  artillery  in  safety  at  New  York.  Lord  Comwailis,  who  had 
sailed  from  Cork  In  Febniar}',  with  seven  regimentM  of  infantry*, 
was  in  the  action  of  Brooklyn,  Two  of  the  American  generals, 
Sullivan  and  Stirling,  were  taken  pwrisoners.  On  die  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, Washington  evacuated  New  York.  The  reverses  in  the 
field  were  not  so  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  Independence  as  the 
want  of  discipline  In  the  American  troo|W.  Their  geneml  was 
half-despairing,  and'  ej^daimed,  **  Are  these  the  men  I  am  to  defend 
America  with  ?  **  When  the  British  entered  New  York,  they  were 
received  by  a  large  number  of  the  Inhabitants  as  deliverers  from 
the  plund  r  and  opi>reSx«;ion  of  the  troops  of  the  Congress.  From 
the  heights  of  Haarlem,  about  nine  miles  from  New  York,  where 
Washinirton  was  some  time  encamped,  he  moved  further  w])  the 
country  to  White  Plains.  Tliere  was  a  seriouB  skirmish  between 
the  two  armies  on  the  28th  of  October ;  but  Howe  was  deterred 
from  following  np  the  retiring  enenty  by  the  Apparent  strength  of 
their  lines.  Washington  Nvas  astonished  that  the  British  general 
did  not  attempt  something.  His  own  army  was  so  disorgnt^ized 
and  weakened  by  desertions  that  a  vigorous  attack  might  have 
annihilated  his  remnant  of  effective  men.  Fort  Washington  and 
Fort  Lee,  each  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson,  were  cap 
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tured  by  the  British  in  the  middle  of  November.  They  followed 
up  their  success  by  overrunning  Jersey.  Washington  continued  to 
retreat  before  Cornwallis.  Lee,  the  general  who  had  been  directed 
to  join  him,  was  taken  prisoner,  through  his  own  imprudence  in 
lodging  ou  of  his  camp. 

The  Uritish  generals  now  thought  they  had  done  enough  foi 
one  campaign.  They  had  an  enemy  to  deal  with  who  had  the  old 
English  spirit  of  not  knowing  when  he  was  beaten.  There  appeared 
no  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  royal  army  to  Philadelphia  ;  and 
in  that  apprehension  the  Congress  bad  dispersed  to  meet  at  Balti- 
more. But  the  passage  of  the  Delaware  had  been  rendered  im- 
practible  to  the  detachment  under  Cornwallis,  for  Washington  had 
destroyed  the  boats  on  the  river.  Howe  had  directed  that  the  men 
should  go  into  winter  cantonments,  *^  the  weather  having  become 
too  severe  to  keep  the  field,"  as  he  wrote  home  00  the  20th  of 
December,  expressing  his  confidence  that,  from  tlie  general  sub- 
mission of  the  country  and  the  strength  of  the  advanced  posts*  the 
troops  would  be  in  perfect  security.*  Washington  had  destroyed 
the  boats  by  which  the  Briush  might  pass  the  Delaware  ;  but  tlic 
frost  was  setting  in,  and  in  a  few  days  the  British  might  pursue 
their  way  to  Philadelpliiaover  the  frozen  river.  He  had  about  five 
thousand  men.  On  the  evening  of  Christmas-day  he  embarked 
about  half  his  forces  on  the  Delaware ;  and  continuing  his  passage 
through  the  night,  impeded  by  floating  ice,  and  struggling  with 
snow-storms,  he  landed  his  men  at  Trenton  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  surprised  the  outposts  of  the  Hessians,  and  made  the 
main  body  prisoners,  with  very  slight  loss  on  his  own  side.  Wash- 
ington went  back  to  secure  his  prisoners,  and  again  crossed  the 
river,  the  outposts  of  the  British  being  abandonerl  without  a  strug- 
gle by  panic-stricken  fugitives.  Cornwallis,  who  had  gone  to  New 
York,  with  the  purpose  of  returning  to  England,  hurried  back  with 
fresh  troops,  and  collected  those  who  had  been  posted  on  the 
Delaware.  Washington,  on  the  approach  of  Cornwallis,  abandoned 
Treaton,  and  established  himself  in  a  strong  position  beyond  the 
river  Assan[>ink.  It  was  not  his  purpose  to  hazard  a  general 
engagement.  By  a  rapid  and  secret  night  march,  whilst  Cornwallis 
judged  by  the  burning  of  the  watchfires  that  the  enemy  was  before 
him,  Washington  was  far  away  in  the  rear  of  the  British,  and 
reached  Princetown  on  his  road  to  Brunswick.  Here  he  encounter- 
ed three  British  regiments  and  three  troops  of  light  horse  marching 
to  join  Cornwalliu.  The  17th  regiment  cut  its  way  through  the 
American  columns  ;  the  40th  and  55th  were  driven  back  to  Bruns- 
•  **C«Teipob4e«eeef  CortwaHiti'^ifol.iDfwittbyV^OUyLt: 
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wick,  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  prisoners.  Washington  was 
unable  to  follow  up  his  advantage,  for  his  men  were  exhausted  by 
fatigue  and  hunger.  He  took  up  a  position  on  the  hills;  and  his 
well-timed  success  brought  him  large  reinforcements,  with  which 
he  held  Jersey,  which  a  month  before  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
British.  Washington *s  second  campaign,  although  marked  by  great 
reverses — some  of  which  the  candid  soldier  attributed  to  his  own 
inexperience — must  have  shown  the  British  commanders  that  they 
were  opposed  by  no  common  man ;  that  in  courage,  endurance,  and 
vigilance,  this  gentleman  of  Virginia  was  equalled  by  few  whose 
military  training  had  been  more  regular  and  complete.  It  was  dear 
that  Congress  had  found  the  right  man  for  command.  It  was  more 
than  probable  that  if  there  had  been  no  such  man  the  event  of  the 
war  would  have  been  very  different. 

When  lord  Howe  arrived  off  New  York  in  July,  he  addressed  a 
kind  letter  to  Dr.  Franklin  as  "  his  worthy  friend,"  to  inform  him 
that  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  which  would  be  explained  by  the 
official  dispatches  that  he  forwarded  at  the  same  time.  Franklin 
replied  in  a  like  spirit  of  former  friendship  ;  but  said,  as  the  dis- 
patches only  showed  that  lord  Howe  was  to  offer  pardon  upon 
submission;  he  was  sure  it  must  give  his  lordship  pain  to  be  sent 
so  far  upon  so  hopeless  a  business.*  In  September,  lord  Howe 
arranged  with  general  Sullivan,  a  prisoner  of  war,  to  proceed  to 
Congress  upon  his  parole,  to  inform  them  that  although  he  could 
not  treat  with  that  Assembly  as  a  body,  he  was  desirous  of  having 
a  conference  with  some  of  the  members.  Franklin,  with  John 
Adams  and  Edward  Rutledge,  had  accordingly  a  meeting  with  lord 
Howe ;  but  the  conference  was  quickly  broken  off  when  the  British 
Commissioner  was  informed  that  the  United  Colonies  could  only 
treat  for  peace  as  free  and  independent  States.  Franklin  was  now 
dispatched  upon  a  more  hopeful  negotiation.  He  was  to  join  Silas 
Deane  in  Paris ;  and  these  two,  with  Arthur  Lee,  were  appointed 
as  Commissioners  to  take  charge  of  the  American  affairs  in  Europ>e, 
and  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  court  of 
France.  At  the  beginning  of  November  Franklin  left  America. 
On  the  8th  of  December  he  had  landed  in  France,  and  wrote  from 
Nantes  to  the  President  of  Congress.  He  says,  "  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Lee  has  lately  been  at  Paris,  that  Mr.  Deane  is  still  there, 
and  that  an  underhand  supply  is  obtained  from  the  government  of 
two  hundred  brass  field-pieces,  thirty  thousand  firelocks,  and  sonoe 
other  military  stores,  which  are  now  shipping  for  America,  and  will 

*  Xbese  LeUerearcio  the  "Annual  RegUter '*  iot(7l 
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be  conveyed  by  a  ship  of  war."  *  From  this  period  the  French 
government  is  to  be  traced  in  many  other  "  underhand  "  proceedings 
hostile  to  England.  On  the  31st  of  October,  in  the  debate  on  the 
Address  at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  lord  North  and  lord  George 
Germaine  expressed  their  reliance  on  the  assurances  of  the  pacific 
intentions  of  France.  Franklin  and  Lee,  early  in  January,  saw  the 
count  de  Vergennes,  the  French  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  who 
received  their  memorial;  and  told  them  that  the* French  and 
Spanish  courts  would  act  in  perfect  concert.  "  Their  fleets," 
Franklin  writes,  **  are  said  to  be  in  fine  order,  manned  and  fit  for 
sea.  The  cry  of  this  nation  is  for  us  ;  but  the  court,  it  is  thought, 
views  an  approaching  war  with  reluctance."  Franklin,  in  Paris, 
was  in  a  singular  position  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  "  the  cry  of 
this  nation."  He  writes  to  a  lady  in  England,  "  Figure  to  yourself 
an  old  man,  with  gray  hair  appearing  under  a  martin-fur  cap,  among 
the  powdered  heads  of  Paris."  He  looked  with  wonder  upon  the 
ladies  at  a  ball  in  Nantes,  with  head-dresses  five  lengths  of  the 
face  above  the  top  of  the  forehead.  At  court  the  mode  was  less 
extravagant :  "  We  dined  at  the  duke  de  Rochefoucauld's,  where 
there  were  three  duchesses  and  a  countess,  and  no  heads  higher 
than  a  face  and  a  half."  f  Schlosser,  a  German  historian,  has  de- 
scribed Franklin's  appearance  in  the  Paris  salons  :  "  The  admira- 
tion of  Franklin,  carried  to  a  degree  approaching  folly,  produced  a 
remarkable  effect  on  the  fashionable  circles  of  Paris.  His  dress, 
the  simplicity  of  his  external  appearance,  the  friendly  meekness  of 
the  old  man,  and  the  apparent  humility  of  the  Quaker,  procured 
for  freedom  a  mass  of  votaries  among  the  court  circles,  who  used 
to  be  alarmed  at  its  coarseness  an  unsophisticated  truths."  t 
During  several  years,  when  he  resided  at  Passy,  a  village  about 
three  miles  from  Paris,  the  shrewd  old  man  in  the  fur  cap  was  a 
constant  visitor  in  the  highest  society.  To  his  exertions  is  to  be 
chiefly  attributed  the  eagerness  with  which  the  aristocracy  em- 
braced those  vague  notions  of  freedom  which,  misunderstood  and 
exaggerated,  were  to  become  their  own  destruction. 

In  the  letters  of  Franklin  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  very  re- 
markable series  of  occurrences  in  England  in  which  his  coadjutor, 
Mr.  Silas  Deane,  was  asserted  to  have  been  mixed  up  in  a  man- 
ner disgraceful  to  his  character.  On  the  7th  of  December,  1776, 
the  rope-house  of  the  dockyard  at  Portsmouth  was  burnt  down. 
With  difficulty  the  flames  were  prevented  from  reaching  other 
buildings.     The  fire  was  considered  accidental,  until,  on  the  15th 

•  Franklin's  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.    191.  t  "  Works,"  y^^^t^W-bP*  »95  2"»d  197. 
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of  January,  1777,  a  quantity  of  combustibles  were  found  in  the 
hemp-house  of  the  same  yard.  About  this  period  an  incendiary 
attempt  was  also  made  upon  the  docks  at  Plymouth,  and  then  some 
warehouses  were  set  on  fire  upon  the  quay  at  Bristol,  with  an  evi- 
dent design  to  bum  the  shipping  lying  alongside.  Suspicion  at 
length  fell  upon  a  man  who  had  been  seen  lurking  about  the  dock- 
yard at  Plymouth,  on  the  day  of  the  fire,  who  was  known  to  some 
person  as  Johir  the  painter.  He  was  apprehended  at  Odiham  early 
in  February ;  and  having  been  induced  to  confide  in  another 
painter,  who  was  permitted  to  visit  him,  he  at  length  revealed  to 
his  supposed  friend  the  transactions  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 
The  incendiary's  real  name  was  Aitken;  his  native  place  Edin- 
burgh ;  he  had  been  in  America  three  years,  and  had  retiuned 
from  France  a  short  time  before  these  fires  broke  out.  In  March 
he  was  brought  to  trial  at  the  Winchester  Assizes,  and  then,  to 
his  surprise,  his  confidential  friend  came  forward  as  evidence 
against  him.  This  suspicious  testimony  was,  however,  confirmed 
by  a  variety  of  circumstances  proved  by  other  witnesses  ;  and 
John  the  Painter  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crimes.  His  own  confes- 
sion, of  which  the  following  is  the  substance,  removed  every  pos- 
sible doubt  of  his  guilt.  After  his  return  from  America  he  followed 
the  trade  of  a  painter  at  Birmingham,  and  also  at  Titchfield,  in 
Hampshire.  Here  he  conceived  the  first  idea  of  setting  fire  to  the 
dockyards.  He  went  to  France,  and  applied  to  Mr.  Silas  Deane, 
who  told  him,  when  the  work  was  done,  he  should  be  rewarded. 
On  his  return  to  England,  and  after  setting  fire  to  the  rope-yard  at 
Portsmouth,  he  went  to  London,  and  waited  on  -Dr.  Bancroft,  to 
whom  he  had  a  verbal  recommendation  from  Mr.  Deane ;  but  the 
doctor  gave  him  no  countenance.  He  afterwards  wrote  to  Ban- 
croft, and  the  day  following  met  him  at  the  Salopian  coffee-house, 
and  told  him  he  would  do  all  the  prejudice  he  could  to  this  king- 
dom ;.  but  the  doctor  not  approving  of  his  conduct,  he  took  his 
leave,  hoping  that  the  doctor  would  not  inform  against  him,  to 
which  the  doctor  said,  he  did  not  like  to  inform  against  any  man. 
At  Plymouth,  he  twice  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  dockyard,  and 
twice  reached  the  top  of  the  wall  for  that  pur]>ose  ;  but  the  watch- 
man 1)eing  within  hearing,  he  desisted.  He  then  went  to  Bristol, 
where  he  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  shipping  in  the  harbbur,  and 
afterwards  set  fire  to  a  warehouse  in  Quay-lane.  These  details 
are  given  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1777,  so  that  Silas  Deane 
had  ample  opportunity  to  deny  the  charges  under  which  he  la- 
boured. Dr.  Bancroft,  an  American  by  birth,  was  settled  as  a 
physician  in  London,  and  was  favourably  knowpgfi^^man  of  science 
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and  an  author.  Silas  Deane  was  instructed  by  the  Committee  of 
Secret  Correspondence  of  Congress  to  communicate  with  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, who  could  give  him  a  good  deal  of  information  about  what 
was  going  on  in  England.  He  saw  Deane  in  Paris,  where  he  re- 
mained several  months.  "  He  then  returned  to  London,"  says 
Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  "and  being  attached  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  he  rendered  some  valuable  assistance  to  the  Ameri- 
can agents  and  ministers  in  Europe."  ♦ 

Great  Britain,  at  this  period,  was  ill-prepared  for  a  naval  war. 
Her  system  of  manning  the  nav}-  was  as  inefficient  as  it  was  dis- 
graceful to  a  country  calling  itself  free.  And  yet,  like  many  other 
evil  things,  it  was  long  held  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  nation. 
On  the  nth  of  March,  Mr.  Temple  Luttrell  proposed  to  the  House 
of  Commons  a  measure  for  the  more  easy  and  effectual  manning 
of  the  navy.  In  describing  the  horrors  of  impressment,  he  showed 
the  tumults,  fear,  and  confusion  which  arose  in  every  town  and 
village  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  a  press-gang.  In  Yorkshire 
the  labourers  were  so  terrified  by  a  press-gang  at  Tadcaster,  that 
they  fled  from  their  work  like  a  covey  of  partridges.  In  the  West 
of  England  the  fishermen  had  deserted  the  coast,  and  their  fami- 
lies were  reduced  to  poverty.  Seamen  had  been  drowned  in  at- 
tempting to  swim  from  their  ships  to  the  shore,  or  were  shot  by 
the  sentinels.  Some  committed  suicide  ;  some  mutilated  them- 
selves. In  the  impress-tenders,  where  captive  seamen  were  thrust 
together,  fevers  and  other  contagious  diseases  broke  out.  The. 
g^ard-ship  at  the  Nore  was  a  seminary  of  contagion  to  the  whole 
flf  et.  The  inefficiency  of  the.  system  was  shown  to  be  as  palpable 
as  its  cruelty.  In  1770,  during  five  months  when  press  warrants 
were  in  execution  through  the  kingdom,  only  eight  thousand  per- 
sons could  be  added  to  the  navy,  although  the  refuse  of  the  jails, 
and  the  outcasts  of  every  town  and  hamlet,  were  of  the  number. 
The  motion  was  of  course  negatived  by  a  large  majority.  Any 
system  of  rational  expenditure  for  the  defence  of  the  country  was 
constantly  opposed  by  the  jobbers  in  parliament.  A  plan  of  registry 
for  seamen,  and  of  bounties  for  enlistment,  was  rejected  for  that 
plan  of  brute  force  which  was  far  more  costly,  and  made  the  naval 
service  so  hateful  that  not  a  ship  of  the  line  in  commission  was  prop- 
erly manned.  "  You  have  a  goodly  show  of  pendants  and  stream- 
ers waving  at  Spith^ad,*'  said  Mr.  Luttrell,  **  but  so  far  are  they 
from  being  formidable,  as  their  appearance  bespeaks,  that  your 
ships  hardly  ride  secure  against  the  equinoctial  gales  of  the  pres- 
ent season,  much  less  are  they  in  any  condition  to^IJ^^^^OtJ^^^ 

•  JTranklin's  Works,  vol.  riii.    Note  on  p.  a66. 
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bid  defiance  to  an  enemy."  ♦  The  coast  defences  were  so  ne- 
glected as  to  leave  England  equally  exposed  to  attack.  Marshal 
Conway  writes  in  1774  :  "  The  most  important  places  in  the  Eng- 
lish dominions  are  either  left  quite  defenceless,  or  such  scanty 
provision  made,  from  the  horror  of  expense,  as  will  neither  give 
security  to  the  objects  concerned,  nor  do  honour  to  those  who 
liave  the  conduct  of  the  works.  I  sp  eak  feelingly,  when  I  consider 
that  even  Portmouth  is  in  this  case."  f  Looking  back  upon  many 
such  instances  of  the  neglect  of  tlie  commonest  means  of  national 
preservation,  we  can  scarcely  regard  our  country  in  any  other 
light  than  as  an  energetic  man,  who,  by  the  inherent  vigour  of  his 
constitution,  has  survived  the  cruelty  and  folly  of  the  silly  nurses  of 
his  childhood,  of  the  ignorant  quacks  who  were  the  torment  of  his 
youth,  and  of  the  venal  guardians  who  starved  him  in  his  adult 
age. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  lord  Camden  acquainted  the  House  of 
Lords  that  the  earl  of  Chatham  intended  to  move  the  consideration 
of  the  American  war  on  the  30th.  '  Two  years  had  elapsed  since 
Chatham  had  made  his  appearance  in  public.  These  were  days  of 
suffering  and  solitude.  On  the  17th  of  November,  1776,  lady 
Chatham  transmitted  to  Dr.  Addington,  "  a  Memorandum  of  that 
declaration  concerning  America  which,  from  his  confidence  in  your 
experienced  friendship,  he  reposed,  last  July,  in  your  breast."  X 
The  memorandum,  "expressed  with  due  precision,  and  in  the 
exact  terms,*'  in  the  hand-writing  of. lady  Chatham,  is  a  document 
ot  singular  interest.  It  set  forth,  "  That  he  continued  in  the  same 
sentiments,  with  regard  to  America,  which  he  had  always  professed, 
and  which  stand  so  fully  explained  in  the  Provisional  Act  offered 
by  him  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Confiding  in  the  friendship  of  Dr. 
Addington,  he  requested  of  him  to  preserve  this  in  memory ;  that 
in  case  he  should  not  recover  from  the  long  illness  under  which  he 
laboured,  the  doctor  might  be  enabled  to  do  him  justice,  by  bear- 
ing testimony  that  he  persevered  unshaken  in  the  same  opinions. 
To  this  he  added,  that  unless  effectual  measures  were  speedily 
taken  for  reconciliation  with  the  colonies,  he  was  fully  persuaded 
that,  in  a  very  few  years,  France  will  set  her  foot  on  English 
ground.  That,  in  the  present  moment,  her  policy  may  probably  be 
to  wait  some  time,  in  order  to  see  England  more  deeply  engaged 
in  this  ruinous  war,  against  herself,  in  America,  as  well  as  to  prove 
how  far  the  Americans,  abetted  by  France  indirectly  only,  may  be 
able  to  make  a  stand,  before  she  takes  an  open  part  by  declaring 

•  "  Parliamentary  Debates."  vol.  xlx-  col.  89. 
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war  upon  England.'*  The  great  statesman  did  recover  for  a  short 
period.  The  sensation  his  appearance  produced  is  forcibly  described 
in  the  speech  of  the  duke  of  Grafton  on  that  occasion.  After  Chat- 
ham had  spoken,  the  duke  congratulated  the  House  and  the  nation 
upon  the  evidence  that  the  people  retained  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
high  obligation  they  owed  to  the  great  man  who  had  returned  to 
his  duty  in  parliament.  The  space  before  the  bar,  he  said,  was 
filled  by  gentlemen  of  all  parties  ;  the  avenues  of  the  house  were 
so  crowded  as  not  to  leave  room  for  the  peers  to  come  to  their 
seats.  Swathed  in  flannel,  and  tottering  on  his  crutch,  Chatham 
had  passed  through  this  admiring  crowd,  and  not  a  spund  was 
heard  as  that  melodious  voice,  a  little  enfeebled,  again  charmed 
every  listener.  His  speech  is  imperfectly  reported ;  but  a  few 
passages  show  how  the  pristine  vigour  of  his  intellect  survived  his 
bodily  infirmities:  "America  has  carried  you  through  four  wars, 
and  will  now  carry  you  to  your  death,  if  you  don't  take  things  in- 
time.  In  the  sportsman's  phrase,  when  you  have  found  yourselves 
at  fault,  you  must  try  back.  You  have  ransacked  every  corner  of 
Lower  Saxony ;  but  forty  thousand  German  boors  never  can  con- 
quer ten  times  the  number  of  British  freemen.  You  may  ravage— 
you  can  not  conquer;  it  is  impossible ;  you  can  not  conquer  the 
Americans.  You  talk,  my  lords,  of  your  numerous  friends  among 
them  to  annihilate  the  Congress,  and  of  your  poAverful  forces  to 
disperse  their  army.  I  might  as  well  talk  of  driving  them  before 
me  with  this  crutch  !  .  .  .  You  have  been  three  years  teaching 
them  the  art  of  war ;  they  are  apt  scholars  ;  and  I  will  venture  to 
tell  your  lordships  that  the  American  gentry  will  make  officers 
enough,  fit  to  command  the  troops  of  all  the  European  powers. 
What  you  have  sent  there  are  too  many  to  make  peace — too  few  to 
make  war.  If  you  conquer  them,  what  then  ?  You  cannot  make 
them  respect  you ;  you  cannot  make  them  wear  your  cloth  ;  you 
will  plant  an  invincible  hatred  in  their  breasts  against  you.  Coming 
from  the  stock  they  do,  they  can  never  respect  you.  The  motion 
of  Chatham  was  for  an  humble  Address  to  the  king,  to  advise  his 
majesty  to  take  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  measures  for  putting 
a  stop  to  such  fatal  hostilities.  The  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  76  against  26.  The  king  wrote  this  note  the  next  day  to  lord 
North : — "  Lord  Chatham's  motion  can  have  no  other  use  but  to 
convey  some  fresh  fuel  to  the  rebels.  Like  most  of  the  other  pro- 
ductions of  that  most  extraordinary  brain,  it  contains  nothing  but 
specious  words  and  malevolence." 

Lord  Chatham,  in  his  declaration  to  his  physician,  conjectured 
rightly  that  France  would  abet  the  Americans  indirect  I  v  ^-^ 
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they  were  able  to  make  a  stand ;  after  which  she  would  declare 
opea  war  against  England.  In  May,  1777,  Von  Steuben,  who  had 
been  aide-de-camp  to  Frederick  of  Prussia^  went  to  Paris  ;  and  had 
various  interviews  with  the  count  de  St.  Germain,  secretary-at-war, 
and  with  the  count  de  Vergennes,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  German  was  sent  for  by  St.  Germain,  who,  spreading  a  map 
upon  the  table,  and  pointing  to  America,  said  **  Here  is  yx>wr  field 
of  battle  ;  here  is  a  republic  which  you  must  serve."  Steuben  was 
told  that  the  Congress  and  the  commander-in-chief  wanted  an 
officer  of  military  experience,  who  would  bring  their  army  into  a 
regular  and  permanent  formation.  He  was  referred  to  Beaumar- 
chais,  the  author  of  Figaro,  who  made  him  acquainted  with  Silas 
Deane,  and  Deane  introduced  him  to  Franklin.  The  wary  Amer- 
ican would  make  no  promises  about  money  payments ;  but  talked 
about  presenting  him  with  two  thousand  acres  of  land.  Steuben 
did  not  relish  the  prospect  of  these  distant  advantages,  and 
went  away  to  Germany.  But  he  was  persuaded  to  return  to 
Paris,  and  finally  determined  to  cross  the  Atlantic  as  a  volun- 
teer. Vergennes  said  to  him,  "  You  know  very  well  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  make  conditions  with  you.  I  can  only  say.  Go, 
succeed,  and  you  will  never  regret  the  step  you  have  taken."  The 
French  ministers  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  pretend  to  the 
Americans  that  he  had  been  a  major-general  in  the  service  of  the 
margrave  of  Baden,  which  imposing  title,  says  his  biographer, 
"  secured  to  Steuben  the  right  place  in  the  American  army."  With 
letters  to  Franklin,  the  self-created  major-general  sailed  to  America 
in  September,  in  a  ship  freighted  with  materials  of  war  by  Beau- 
marchais,  who  lent  tiie  volunteer  money  to  start  with.  Two  re- 
markable men  engaged  the  same  year  in  the  American  cause — La 
Fayette,  and  Kosciusko.  La  Fayette,  one  of  the  noble  subalterns 
of  the  French  army,  was  secured  before  he  became  of  age,  by  the 
promise  given  to  him  by  Silas  Deane  that  he  should  have  the  com- 
mission of  a  major-general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
Franldin  gave  Kosciusko  a  letter  to  Washington,  describing  him 
as  **a  man  of  experience  in  military  affairs  and  of  tried  bravery; 
who  had  lost  his  family  and  estate  in  Poland  by  fighting  there  in 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  wishes,  by  engaging  in  the  same  cause, 
to  find  a  new  country  and  new  friends  in  America."  ♦  But  the 
old  man  of  Passy  was  harassed  out  of  his  wonted  equanimity  by 
incei'.sant  applications  to  recommend  officers  for  the  American 
service.  He  says,  in  answer  to  an  application  of  this  nature,  "  I 
am  afraid  to  accept  an  invitation  to  dine  abroad,  being  almost  sore 
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of  meeting  with  some  officer,  or  officer's  friend,  who,  as  soon  as  I 
am  put  in  good  humour  by  a  glass  or  two  of  champagne,  begins  his 
attack  upon  me." 

The  British  under  the  command  of  Howe,  and  the  Americans 
under  Washington,  were  engaged  till  the  middle  of  June  in  watch- 
ing and  checking  the  movements  of  each  other.  After  several 
indecisive  encounters,  Howe,  at  the  beginning  of  July,  evacuated 
Jersey  j  and  leaving  a  part  of  his  force  at  New  York,  embarked 
with  a  large  body  of  infantrj',  and  two  battalions  of  cavalry,  with 
the  intent  to  reach  Philadelphia  by  sea.  Washington  was  at  first 
perplexed  by  this  sudden  change  of  plan ;  and  thought  Howe's 
conduct  "  puzzling  and  embarrassing  beyond  measure."  His  first 
notion  was  that  Howe  would  endeavour  to  form  a  junction  with 
Burgoyne,  who  was  preparing  to  enter  the  States  from  Canada ; 
but  he  was  at  last  convinced  that  the  British  general's  object  was 
Philadelphia.  To  reach  this  city  Howe  had  employed  many  weeks 
in  sailing  round  a  great  extent  of  coast,  before  he  entered  the 
Chesapeake.  When  he  had  landed  his  troops  at  the  head  of  the 
Elk  river  he  was  as  far  from  Philadelphia  as  if  he  had  remained  in 
his  position  on  the  Delaware.  Washington  marched  to  oppose 
him.  On  the  i  ith  of  September  lord  Cornwallis,  with  a  strong  de- 
tachment, was  sent  forward ;  and  on  the  13th  encountered  the 
American  army  on  the  Brandywine,  a  stream  which  flows  into  the 
Delaware.  The  Americans  were  routed  with  considerable  loss ; 
and  on  the  27th  Cornwallis  was  in  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia. 
There  were  several  smaller  actions,  especially  that  of  Germantown, 
before  the  winter  set  in  ;  but  Washington  could  not  be  brought  to 
a  general  engagement.  He  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley 
Forge,  a  strong  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  with  an 
army  not  exceeding  four  thousand  men,  who  were  wretchedly 
lodged.  In  the  comfortable  quarters  of  Philadelphia  the  British 
indulged  in  excesses  by  which  all  discipline  was  relaxed,  and  the 
sober  inhabitants  so  disgusted  that  the  feelings  of  loyalty  which 
many  cherished  were  quickly  destroyed.  The  success  at  the 
battle  of  Brand)rwine,  and  the  possession  of  Philadelphia,  were 
advantages  that  offered  no  compensation  for  a  terrible  blow  to  the 
royal  cause  in  another  quarter. 

It  had  been  determined  to  invade  the  United  States  from 
Canada,  with  an  army  of  seven  thousand  troops,  British  and  Ger- 
man, under  general  Burgoyne.  Indians  were  engaged  as  auxil- 
iaries ;  and  a  co-operation  with  general  Clinton's  forces  from  New 
York  was  expected.  At  the  end  of  June  Burgoyne  marched.  His 
first  exploit  was  the  re-capture  of  Ticonderoga.     He  next  secured 
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Fort  Edward,  which  the  Americans  abandoned  on  his  approach. 
Before  he  accomplished  this  last  success,  he  had  to  encounter  the 
most  formidable  interruptions  to  his  march,  from  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  the  artificial  obstacles  which  the  enemy  had  created. 
There  were  no  adequate  supplies  to  be  obtained  as  they  proceeded ; 
and  the  army  depended  upon  salt  provisions  brought  by  the  lakes 
from  Canada.  The  Indians  who  had  joined  Burgoyne  committed 
atrocities  without  rendering  any  effectual  aid ;  and  their  employ- 
ment by  the  British  provoked  a  determined  resistance  in  the  New 
England  States.  To  encounter  invaders,  whose  cruelties  were 
proclaimed  with  violent  exaggerations  throughout  every  town  and 
hamlet,  a  large  irregular  army  was  speedily  collected.  The  com- 
mand was  given  to  general  Gates  and  to  general  Arnold.  Burgoyne 
too  soon  found  the  enormous  diflSculties  of  his  enterprise.  "  In  all 
parts,"  he  wrote  home,  "  the  industry  and  management  in  driving 
cattle,  and  removing  corn  are  indefatigable  and  certain.'  He 
could  obtain  no  intelligence  of  general  Howe.  With  stores  for 
thirty  days,  which  he  had  collected  during  a  month,  he  crossed  the 
Hudson  to  Saratoga.  The  army  of  Gates  was  encamped  on  a 
range  of  hills  called  Behmus's  Heights.  On  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  victory  of  the  British  secured 
no  real  advantage,  for  the  Americans  retired  to  their  lines.  The 
two  armies  continued  in  front  of  each  other  till  the  7th  of  October. 
The  stores  of  Burgoyne  were  rapidly  diminishing;  and  on  that  day 
he  sent  out  a  detachment  of  fifteen  hundred  men  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  a  foraging  party.  Arnold  attacked  them,  and  compelled  a 
retreat,  with  a  loss  of  six  cannon.  He  then  assaulted  Burgoyne's 
lines ;  and  was  repulsed  where  the  British  occupied  them,  but 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  entrenchments  defended  by  a  German 
reserve.  The  royal  army  quitted  their  encampment  in  the  night, 
and  sought  a  safer  position  on  some  higher  ground.  The  next  day 
Burgoyne  saw  the  necessity  of  retreating  to  Saratoga,  leavin^^  his 
sick  and  wounded  behind  him.  He  was  now  encompassed  with 
enemies  on  every  side ;  and,  worst  of  all,  his  provisions  were  nearly 
exhausted,  though  for  some  days  the  troops  had  been  upon  short 
rations.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  men  were  all  that  remained. 
The  general  called  a  council  of  war ;  and  it  was  determined  to  treat 
with  the  enemy.  A  message  was  sent  to  the  American  head-quarters 
with  a  flag  of  truce.  The  answer  of  general  Gates  was,  that  as 
the  army  of  general  Burgoyne  was  reduced  in  force,  tlieir  provi- 
sions exhausted,  their  horses  and  baggage  taken  or  destroyed,  their 
retreat  cut  off,  their  camp  invested,  they  could  only  be  allowed  to 
surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  were  required  to  ^PJW^  1^^'^ 
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ftrms  within  their  lines.  The  unanimous  resolve  in  the  British  camp 
was  to  reject  the  terms.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  army  should 
march  out  of  the  camp  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  pile  their  arras 
at  the  command  of  their  own  officers  ;  that  a  free  passage  should 
be  granted  to  Great  Britain,  upon  the  condition  that  the  tioops 
should  not  serve  again  in  North  America  during  the  war.  On  the 
17th  of  October  the  Convention  was  signed;  and  the  small  and 
disheartened  army  received  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions,  and  com- 
menced their  march  to  Massachusetts.  The  conduct  of  the 
American  army  towards  the  vanquished  was  marked  by  the  utmost 
delicacy  and  consideration.  The  conduct  of  the  Congress  was 
very  different.  They  refused  to  permit  the  embarkation  of  Bur, 
goyne  and  his  men  from  Boston  till  the  court  of  Great  Britain  had 
ratified  the  Convention ;  and  under  various  pretences  the  British 
were  detained  for  so  long  a  period  as  to  justify  the  indignation  of 
contemporary  statesmen  and  of  future  historians,  agamst  this  signal 
instance  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  American  government. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  i8th  of  Novem- 
ber. There  was  no  change  in  the  tone  of  the  royal  speech.  The 
**  obstinacy  of  the  rebels — a  deluded  and  unhappy  multitude— called 
for  a  steady  pursuit  of  measures  for  the  re-establishment  of  con- 
stitutional subordination."  It  was  known  that  Chatham,  greatly  re- 
stored in  health,  intended  to  move  an  amendment  upon  the  Address. 
By  general  consent,  the  great  orator,  in  all  the  fire  of  his  youth 
and  all  the  majesty  of  his  maturity,  never  exceeded  this  almost 
last  effort  of  his  genius.  The  duke  of  Grafton  says,  "in  this  de- 
bate he  exceeded  all  that  I  had  ever  admired  in  his'  speaking." 
This  speech  was  admirably  reported  by  Hugh  Boyd,  and  thus, 
taken  altogether,  gives  the  most  correct  idea  of  Chatham's  peculiar 
powers.  He  set  forth  the  encouragement  which  France  was  giv- 
ing to  the  ministers  and  ambassadors  of  those  who  are  called  reb- 
els. "  Can  there  be  a  more  mortifying  insult  ?  Can  even  our 
ministers  sustain  a  more  humiliating  disgrace  ?  Do  they  dare  to 
resent  it  ?  •*  He  foreshadowed  the  fatal  event  of  Saratoga.  "  My 
lords,  you  cannot  conquer  America.  What  is  your  present  situa- 
tion there  ?  We  do  not  know  the  worst ;  but  we  know  that  in  three 
campaigns  we  have  done  nothing  and  suffered  much.  Besides  the 
sufferings,  perhaps  total  loss  of  the  Northern  force,  the  best  ap- 
pointed army  that  ever  took  the  field,  commanded  by  sir  William 
Howe,  has  retired  from  the  American  lines.  .  .  As  to  conquest, 
therefore,  my  lords,  I  repeat,  it  is  impossible.  You  may  swell 
every  expense  and  every  effort  still  more  cxtrayagai^ly^l^^^jl^^and 
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barter  with  every  pitiful  little  German  prince  that  sells  and  sends 
his  subjects  to  the  shambles  of  a  foreign  prince ;  your  efforts  are 
for  ever  vain  and  impotent— doubly  so  from  this  mercenary  aid  on 
which  you  rely ;  for  it  irritates,  to  an  incurable  resentment,  the 
minds  of  your  enemies,  to  overrun  them  with  the  mercenary  sons 
of  rapine  and  plunder,  devoting  them  and  their  possessions  to  the 
rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty.  If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an 
Englishman,  while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I 
never  would  lay  down  my  arms — never — never — never."  He  then 
exclaimed,  Who  is  the  man  who  has  dared  to  authorize  and  associ- 
ate to  our  arms  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  of  the  savage  ? 
and  dwelt  on  this  stain  on  the  national  character.  Though  the 
orator  was  indignant  at  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  carried 
on,  the  statesman  did  not  give  his  approval  to  the  object  which  the 
Americans  now  proposed  to  themselves.  "  The  independent  views 
of  America  have  been  stated  and  asserted  as  the  foundation  of 
this  address.  My  lords,  no  man  wishes  for  the  due  dependence  of 
America  on  this  country  more  than  I  do.  To  preserve  it,  and  not 
confirm  that  state  of  independence  into  which  your  measures 
hitherto  have  driven  them,  is  the  object  which  we  ought  to  unite  in 
attaining.  The  Americans,  contending  for  their  rights  against  ar- 
bitrary exactions,  I  love  and  admire.  It  is  the  struggle  of  free  and 
virtuous  patriots.  But,  contending  for  independency  and  total  dis- 
connection from  England,  as  an  Englishman,  I  cannot  wish  them 
success  ;  for  in  a  due  constitutional  dependency,  including  the  an- 
cient supremacy  of  this  coimtry  in  regulating  their  commerce  and 
navigation,  consists  the  mutual  happiness  and  prosperity  both  of 
England  and  America." 

Chatham  having  moved  his  amendment  to  the  Address,  lord 
Sandwich  replied,  and  was  succeeded  by  lord  Suffolk,  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State.  One  passage  of  his  lordship's  speech  was  as 
follows  :  "  The  noble  earl,  with  all  that  force  of  oratory  for  which 
.he  is  so  conspicuous,  has  charged  administration  as  if  guilty  of  the 
most  heinous  crimes,  in  employing  Indians  in  general  Burgoyne's 
army ;  for  my  part,  whether  foreigners  or  Indians,  which  the  noble 
lord  has  described  by  the  appellation  of  savages,  I  shall  ever  think 
it  justifiable  to  exert  every  means  in  our  power  to  repel  the  at- 
tempts of  our  rebellious  subjects.  The  Congress  endeavoured  to 
bring  the  Indians  over  to  their  side,  and  if  we  had  not  employed 
them,  they  would  most  certainly  have  acted  against  us;  and  I  do 
freely  confess,  I  think  it  was  both  a  wise  and  necessary  measure, 
as  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  we  are  fully  justified  in  using  every 
means  which  God  and  Nature  has  put  into  our  hands."    The  duke 
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of  Grafton  thus  describes  the  reply  of  Chatham  to  this  position  : 
"  He  stood  up  with  a  degree  of  indignation  that  added  to  the  force 
of  the  sudden  and  unexampled  burst  of  eloquence  which  must  have 
affected  any  audience,  and  which  appeared  to  me  to  surpass  all 
that  we  have  ever  heard  of  the  celebrated  orators  of  Greece  or 
Rome."  Having  denounced  the  horrible  notion  of  attributing  the 
sanction  of  C3k)d  and  Nature  to  the  massacres  of  the  Indian  scalping- 
knife,  he  thus  proceeded  :  "  These  abominable  principles,  and  this 
more  abominable  avowal  of  them,  demand  the  most  decisive  in- 
dignation. I  call  upon  that  right  reverend  bench,  those  holy  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel,  and  pious  pastors  of  our  Church — I  conjure 
them  to  join  in  the  holy  work,  and  vindicate  the  religion  of  their 
God.  I  appeal  to  the  wisdom  and  the  law  of  this  learned  bench, 
to  defend  and  support  the  justice  of  their  country.  I  call  upon 
the  Bishops  to  interpose  the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn ;  upon 
the  learned  Judges  to  interpose  the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to  save 
us  from  this  pollution.  I  call  upon  the  honour  of  your  lordships,  to 
reverence  the  dignity  of  your  ancestors,  and  to  maintain  your  own, 
I  call  upon  the  spirit  and  humanity  of  my  country,  to  vindicate  the 
national  character.  I  invoke  the  genius  of  the  Constitution. 
From  the  tapestry  that  adorns  these  walls,  the  immortal  ancestor 
of  this  noble  lord  frowns  with  indignation  at  the  disgrace  of  his 
country.  In  vain  he  led  your  victorious  fleets  against  the  boasted 
Armada  of  Spain ;  in  vain  he  defended  and  established  the  honour, 
the  liberties,  the  religion — the  Protestant  religion^-of  this  country, 
against  the  arbitrary  cruelties  of  popery  and  the  Inquisition,  if 
these  more  than  popish  cruelties  and  inquisitorial  practices  are  let 
loose  among  us — to  turn  forth  into  our  settlements,  among  our 
ancient  connections,  friends,  and  relations,  the  merciless  cannibal, 
thirsting  for  the  blood  of  man,  woman,  and  child !  to  send  forth  the 
infidel  savage — against  whom  ?  against  your  Protestant  brethren ; 
to  lay  waste  their  country,  to  desolate  their  dwellings,  and  extirpate 
their  race  and  name  with  these  horrible  hell-hounds  of  savage  war 
— hell-hounds,  I  say  of  savage  war!  Spain  armed  herself  with 
blood-hounds  to  extirpate  the  wretched  natives  of  America,  and  we 
improve  on  the  inhuman  example  even  of  Spanish  cruelty ;  we  turn 
loose  these  savage  hell-hounds  against  our  brethren  and  country- 
men in  America,  of  the  same  language,  laws,  liberties,  and  religion, 
endeared  to  us  by  every  tie  that  should  sanctify  humanity.'*  .... 
"  My  lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  present  unable  to  say  more ; 
but  my  feelings  and  indignation  were  too  strong  to  have  said  less. 
I  could  not  have  slept  this  night  in  my  bed,  nor  reposed  my  head 
on  my  pillow,  without  giving  this  vent  to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of 
such  preposterous  and  enofmous  principles." 
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On  the  3rd  of  December,  colonel  Barrd,  having  called  upon 
lord  George  Germaine  **to  declare,  upon  his  honour,  what  was  be" 
come  of  general  Burgoyne  and  his  brave  troops,"  he  admitted  that 
he  had  received  a  piece  of  very  disastrous  intelligence  from 
Quebec.  Furious  was  the  indignation  against  the  ministry. 
Charles  Fox  declared  that  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  destroyed 
through  the  obstinate  wilful  ignorance  and  incaoacit/  of  the  noble 
lord,  called  loudly  for  vengeance.  A  gallant  general  was  sent  like 
a  victim  to  be  slaughtered.  He  was  orcjered  to  make  his  way  to 
Albany  to  wait  the  orders  of  sir  William  Howe ;  but  general  Howe 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  for  he  was  gone  to  a  different  country, 
and  left  the  unhappy  Burgoyne  and  his  troops  to  make  the  best 
terms  for  themselves.  Fox  moved  for  copies  of  instructions  to  . 
Burgoyne,  which  motion  was  negative. 

Washington's  position  in  his  winter  quarters  of  Valley  Forge 
was  such  as  to  demand  the  utmost  exercise  of  his  energy  and  for- 
titude. His  commissariat  department  was  in  :.  frightful  state  of 
incapacity.  He  wrote  to  Congress  on  the  23rd  of  December, 
**  Unless  some  great  and  capital  change  suddenly  takes  place  in 
that  line,  this  army  must  inevitably  b  reduced  to  one  or  other  of 
these  three  things — starve,  dissolve,  or  disperse,  in  order  to  obtain 
subsistence  in  the  best  manner  they  can.'*  In  answer  to  some 
presumptuous  remarks  of  members  of  Congress,  reprobating  his 
going  into  winter  quarters,  he  says,  "  I  can  assure  these  r^entlemen 
that  it  is  a  much  easier  and  less  distressing  thing  to  draw  remon- 
strances in  a  comfortable  room  by  a  good  fireside,  than  to  occupy 
a  cold  bleak  hill,  and  sleep  under  frost  and  snow,  without  cloilics 
or  blankets."  Steuben  arrived  in  Washington's  camp  at  this 
period  of  suffering.  He  found  the  military  administration  en- 
trusted to  departments  having  separate  powers — quartermaster- 
general,  war-commissary,  provisions'  commissary,  commissary  01 
the  treasury,  paymaster  of  forage, — "  bad  copies  of  a  bad  origma 
— that  is  to  say,  they  had  imitated  the   English  administration, 

which  is  certainly  the  most  imperfect  in  Europe The 

English  system,  bad  as  it  is,  had  already  taken  root  Each  com- 
pany and  quarter-master  had  a  commission  of  so  much  per  cent  on 
all  the  money  he  expended.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  expense 
was  not  spared."  ♦  In  the  condition  of  the  troops  he  found  disor- 
der and  confusion  supreme.  The  men  were  engaged  only  for  three, 
six,  or  nine  months,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  a  regiment  or 
a  company  complete.  "  I  have  seen  a  regiment  consisting  of  thirty 
men,  and  a  company  of  one  corporal."  A  general  would  have 
•"Steuben'.  Life,"  p.  114-Extractofrom  his  MS.p«pe«iUUgl(:: 
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thought  himself  lucky  to  find  a  third  of  the  men  ready  for  action 
whom  he  found  upon  paper.  "  The  arms  at  Valley  Forge  were  in 
a  horrible  condition,  covered  with  rust,  half  of  them  without  bay- 
onets, many  from  which  a  single  shot  could  not  be  fired."  The  men 
were  literally  naked.  Officers  mounted  guard  in  a  sort  of  dress- 
ing-gown made  of  an  old  blanket.  The  formation  of  the  regiments 
was  as  varied  as  their  mode  of  drill,  which  only  consisted  of  the 
manual  exercise,  each  colonel  having  a  system  of  his  own.  They 
could  only  march  in  files,  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians.  Such, 
according  to  Steuben,  was  the  condition  of  an  army  that  was  to 
resist  the  regularly  disciplined  troops  of  England,  provided  with 
necessaries  of  war  at  an  unbounded  expense.  It  may  be  instruct- 
ive to  see  how  the  Prussian  officer  set  about  bringing  this  irregu- 
lar force  into  something  like  military  order,  with  the  sanction  of 
Washington.  He  drafted  a  hundred  and  twenty  men  from  the 
line,  as  a  guard  for  the  chief-in-command.  He  drilled  them  him- 
self twice  a  day.  "  In  a  fortnight  my  company  knew  perfectly 
how  to  bear  arms,  had  a  military  air,  knew  how  to  march,  deploy, 
and  execute  some  little  manoeuvres  with  excellent  precision."  In 
the  course  of  instruction  he  departed  altogether  from  the  general 
rule.  "In  our  European  armies  a  man  who  has  been  drilled  for 
three  months  is  called  a  recruit ;  here,  in  two  months,  I  must  have 
a  soldier.  In  Europe,  we  had  a  number  of  evolutions  very  pretty 
to  look  at  when  well  executed,  but  in  my  opinion  absolutely  useless 
so  far  as  essential  objects  are  concerned."  He  reversed  the  whole 
system  of  eternal  manual  and  platoon  exercises,  and  commenced 
with  manoeuvres.  He  soon  taught  them  something^ better  than  the 
pedantic  routine  which  was  taught  in  manuals  of  tactics.  To  the 
objectors  against  Steuben's  system  it  was  answered,  "that  in  fact 
there  was  no  time  to  spare  in  learning  the  minutiae — the  troops 
must  be  prepared  for  instant  combat."  The  sagacious  German 
had  his  men  at  drill  every  morning  at  sunrise ;  and  he  soon  made 
the  colonels  of  foments  not  ashamed  of  instructing  their  recruits. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

Public  opinion  on  the  American  War.— Measures  ol  conciliation  prc^xwed  by  lord  North. 
-  France  concludes  a  treaty  of  amity  with  America.— Chatham's  last  speech  in  Parlia- 
msnt. — His  sadden  illness  in  the  House  of  Lords. — His  death.^ — Propositions  of  lord 
North  rejected  by  Congress-— French  fleet  under  d*Estaing  arrives  in  America. — 
Attack  on  Rhode  Island  impeded  by  fleet  under  lord  Howe.— Admiral  Keppel  takes 
the  conmiand  of  the  Channel  Fleet.— Engagement  off  Ushant. — Court-martial  on 
Keppd.— Burgoyne's  defence  of  himself  in  Parliament.-^Destnicdoo  of  Wyoming. 
— Spain  declares  war  against  Great  Britain. — Apprehensions  oi  inva8km.~-The  na- 
tional spirit  roused.— Enterprises  of  Paul  Jones.— Military  operations  in  America  in 
1779. 

The  voice  of  Edmund  Burke  was  rarely  heard  in  parliament  on 
the  subject  of  America  during  the  tvro  Sessions  of  1777.  In  bis 
remarkable  "  Letter  to  the  SherifiEs  of  Bristol,"  he  says :  "  It  is 
some  time  since  I  have  been  clearly  convinced,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  all  opposition  to  any  measures  proposed  by  minis- 
ters, where  the  name  of  America  appears,  is  vain  and  frivolous. 
.  .  .  Everything  proposed  against  America  is  supposed,  of  course, 
to  be  in  favour  of  Great  Britain.  Good  and  ill  success  are  equally 
admitted  as  reasons  for  persevering  in  the  present  method.  SeveraJ 
very  prudent,  and  very  welMntentioned,  persons  were  of  opinion, 
that  during  the 4)re valence  of  such  dispositions,  all  struggle  rather 
inflamed  than  lessened  the  distemper  of  the  public  counsels.  Find- 
ing such  resistance  to  be  considered  as  factious  by  most  within 
doors,  and  by  very  many  without,  I  cannot  conscientiously  sup- 
port what  is  against  my  opinion,  nor  prudently  contend  with  what 
I  know  is  irresistible."  The  tone  of  this  letter  sufficiendy  indicates 
the  conviction  of  one  who  sagaciously  ¥ratched  the  course  of  public 
opinion,  that  the  contest  with  America  had  reached  such  a  stage, 
that  those  who  continued  to  advocate  principles  of  conciliation, 
were  not  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  British  nation.  Burke 
saw  the  injury  that  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  producing  upon 
the  national  character :  "  Liberty  is  in  danger  of  being  made  un- 
popular to  Englishmen.  Contending  for  an  imaginary  power,  we 
begin  to  acquire  the  spirit  of  domination,  and  to  lose  the  relish  of 
honest  equality.  The  principles  of  our  forefathers  become  sus- 
pected to  us,  because  we  see  them  animating  the  present  opposi- 
tion of  our  children."    At  the  commencement  of  the  war  this  state 
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of  public  Opinion  was  wholly  irrational  and  almost  base.  In  1 776, 
the  American  Declaration  of  Independence  turned  aside  many 
friends  of  pacific  measures,  to  regard  the  conflict  as  one  which  it 
became  the  dignity  of  Great  Britain  to  carry  on  to  a  successful  as- 
sertion of  national  rights.  But  in  1778,  when  France  was  ostensi- 
bly preparing  to  support  the  cause  of  the  revolted  colonies,  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that  the  advocates  for  recognizing  the  claim  to 
independence,  thus  enforced  by  a  power  systematically  hostile  to 
British  interests,  would  form  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
people ; — that  continued  opposition  to  the  government  upon  this 
question  would  be  "  considered  factious  by  most  within  doors,  and 
by  very  many  without." 

At  the  beginning  of  1778  Manchester  and  Liverpool  came  for- 
ward in  a  marked  display  of  loyalty.  Each  community  offered  to 
raise  a  regiment  of  a  thousand  men  at  their  own  expense.  Edin- 
burgh,Glasgow,  and  parts  of  the  Highlands,exhibited  a  similar  spirit. 
Large  subscriptions  were  provided  in  London  for  raising  men  for 
his  majesty's  service.  These  proceedings  took  place  during  the  re- 
cess ;  and  when  the  Houses  met  in  January,  strong  objections  were 
taken  to  what  was  held  to  be  the  unconstitutional  measure  of 
levjTing troops  by  private  subscription  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment. Lord  North  rejoiced  in  the  manifestation  of  public  spirit, 
which  he  regarded  as  a  tribute  to  the  conduct  of  the  administra- 
tion. But  the  prime  minister,  whilst  thus  exulting  that  "  a  very 
loyal  part  of  his  majesty's  subjects  had  expressed  their  abhorrence 
of  an  unnatural  rebellion,"  was  about  to  depart  very  widely  from 
the  principle  on  which  the  contest  had  been  hitherto  conducted. 
On  the  17th  of  February  lord  North  brought  in  two  Bills, — ^the  first 
of  which  was  entitled,  "  For  removing  all  doubts  and  apprehen- 
sions concerning  Taxation  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  in 
any  of  the  Colonies."  This  was  a  complete  and  utter  renunciation 
of  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  impose  any  tax  upon  the  American 
Colonies,  except  only  such  duties  as  it  might  be  expedient  to  im- 
pose for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  the  net  produce  of  which  was 
always  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  Colony  in  which  the  duties 
were  levied.  The  second  Bill  was  to  enable  the  king  to  appoint  com- 
missioners with  ample  powers  to  treat  upon  the  means  of  quieting 
the  disorders  in  America ;  and  they  were  authorized  to  treat  and 
agree  with  any  body  or  bodies  politic ;  or  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever.  The  commissioners  were  thus  empowered  to  treat 
with  the  Congress  as  if  it  were  a  legal  body,  and  as  if  its  acts  and 
concessions  would  bind  all  America.  The  Congress,  said  lord 
North,  had  raised  a  difficulty  with  the  former  commission,  on  pre- 
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tence  of  the  non-admission  of  their  title  to  independent  States. 
"  As  the  Americans  might  claim  their  independence  in  the  outset, 
he  would  not  insist  on  their  renouncing  it  till  the  treaty  should  re- 
ceive its  final  ratification  by  the  king  and  parliament  of  Great 
Britain."  The  minister,  in  recapitulating  the  circumstances  of  this 
unhappy  contest,  from  the  period  of  the  Stamp  Act,  maintained 
that,  from  the  beginning,  he  had  been  uniformly  disposed  to  peace. 
In  the  historical  part  of  the  Annual  Register,  written  no  doubt  by 
Burke,  the  temper  of  the  House  is  thus  recorded :  "  A  dull  melan- 
choly silence  for  some  time  succeeded  to  this  speech.  It  had  been 
heard  with  profound  attention,  but  without  a  single  mark  of 
approbation  to  any  part,  from  any  description  of  men,  or  any 
particular  man,  in  the  House.  Astonishment,  dejection,  and 
fear,  over-clouded  the  whole  assembly.  Although  the  minister 
had  declared,  that  the  sentiments  he  expressed  that  day  had  been 
those  which  he  always  entertained,  it  is  certain  that  few  or  none 
had  understood  him  in  that  manner ;  and  he  had  been  represented 
to  the  nation  at  large,  as  the  person  in  it  most  tenacious  of  those 
parliamentary  rights  which  he  now  proposed  to  resign,  and  the 
most  remote  from  the  submissions  which  he  now  proposed  to  make. 
It  was  generally  therefore  concluded,  that  something  more  extraor- 
dinary and  alarming  had  happened  than  yet  appeared,  which  was  of 
force  to  produce  such  an  apparent  change  in  measures,  principles, 
and  arguments." 

The  "  something  more  extraordinary  and  alarming  than  yet  ap- 
peared," was  soon  to  be  manifested.  On  the  17th  of  March,  a 
royal  message  was  presented  to  both  Houses,  stating  that  hb  ma- 
jesty had  been  informed,  by  order  of  the  French  king,  "  that  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  had  been  signed  between  the  court 
of  France  and  certain  persons  employed  by  his  majesty's  revolted 
subjects  in  North  America ;  "  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  of- 
fensive communication  the  king  had  sent  orders  to  his  ambassador 
to  withdraw  from  the  French  court.  The  commimication  was  made 
to  the  British  secretary-of-state,  by  the  French  ambassador  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  13th  of  March.  On  the  14th,  lord  North  earnestly 
pressed  the  king  to  accept  his  resignation,  and  to  send  for  lord 
Chatham.  The  letters  of  the  king  sufficiently  manifest  the  strong 
aversion  which  his  majesty  had  taken  to  the  statesman  who,  in  this 
crisis  of  his  country's  fate,  was  looked  up  to  as  the  only  English- 
man who  was  likely  to  conciliate  America  whilst  he  alarmed  France. 
The  king,  on  the  1 5th  of  March,  declared  that  he  did  not  object 
to  lord  North  applying  to  lord  Chatham  to  support  his  administra- 
tion J  but  adding,  that  no  advantage  to  my  countir,  not  jjcponal 
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danger  to  myself,  can  make  me  address  myself  to  lord  Chatham  or 
to  any  other  branch  of  opposition.  Honestly,  I  would  rather  lose 
the  crown  I  now  wear  than  bear  the  ignominy  of  possessing  it  under 
their  shackles."  In  another  letter  of  the  same  day  he  says,  **  I 
don't  expect  that  lord  Chatham  and  his  crew  will  come  to  your  as- 
sistance." Lord  North  continuing  to  press  for  a  more  complete 
change  of  ministers  than  the  king  contemplated,  the  correspondence 
continued  for  several  days  in  the  same  determined  exhibition  of 
the  sovereign's  implacability.  Chatham  he  terms  "  that  perfidious 
man."  He  would  not  have  him,  **  as  Dictator,  planning  a  new  ad- 
ministration." Lord  North  at  length  consented  to  go  on  as  the 
head  of  a  ministry  till  the  Session  of  Parliament  was  closed.  A 
few  official  changes  were  made,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
the  appointment  of  the  Attorney-General,  Thurlow,  to  be  Lord 
Chancellor.  The  national  feeling,  with  regard  to  Chatham,  was 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  lady  Chatham,  by  Thomas  Coutts,  the  emi- 
nent banker.  He  said  that  lord  Chatjiam's  health  "  becomes  every 
day  more  interesting,  in  the  present  desponding  state  of  the  people. 
Every  rank  looks  up  to  him,  with  the  only  gleam  of  hope  that  re- 
mains." In  a  few  weeks  a  higher  power  than  courts  or  senates 
decided  that  Chatham  .should  be  at  rest — indifferent  to  the  hatred 
of  a  king,  or  the  veneration  of  a  people. 

The  duke  of  Richmond  had  given  notice  in  the  House  of  Lords 
of  a  motion  which  he  intended  to  make  on  the  7th  of  April,  "  for 
an  address  to  the  king  upon  the  state  of  the  nation."  On  the  5th 
the  duke  sent  to  lord  Chatham  the  draft  of  his  proposed  Address ; 
which  Chatham  returned  the  next  day,  expressing  his  concern  "  to 
find  himself  under  so  wide  a  difference  with  the  duke  of  Richmond 
as  between  the  sovereignty  and  allegiance  of  America."  •  Chat- 
ham was  slowly  recovering  from  a  fit  of  the  gout ;  but  he  deter- 
mined to  go  to  town  from  Hayes,  and  take  his  place  in  Parliament. 
Lord  Camden,  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Grafton,  describing  the 
closing  scene  of  the  great  earl's  public  life,  says,  "  he  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  go  abroad ;  and  he  was  earnestly  requested  no^.  to  make 
the  attempt."  Camden  saw  him  in  the  Prince's  Chamber  before  he 
went  into  the  House ;  and  remarked  "  the  feeble  state  of  his  body, 
and  the  distempered  agitation  of  his  mind."  An  eye-witness  has  re- 
corded his  appearance.  "  Lord  Chatham  came  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  leaning  upon  two  friends,  lapped  up  in  flannel,  pale,  and  ema- 
dated.  Within  his  large  wig,  littie  more  was  to  be  seen  than  his 
aquiline  nose  and  his  penetrating  eye.  He  looked  like  a  dying  man» 
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yet  never  was  seen  a  figure  of  more  dignity."  *  The  two  friends 
were  his  son,  William  Pitt,  and  lord  Mahon,  his  son-in-law.  The 
duke  of  Richmond  had  made  his  motion  for  an  Address.  Viscount 
Weymouth  had  opposed  the  motion.  The  earl  of  Chatham,  continues 
the  narrative  of  the  eye-witness,  "  rose  from  his  seat  with  slowness 
and  difficulty,  leaning  pn  his  crutches,  and  supported  under  each 
arm  by  his  two  friends.  He  took  one  hand  from  his  crutch,  and 
raised  it,  casting  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  said,  *  I  thank  God 
that  I  have  been  enabled  to  come  here  this  day,  to  perform  my 
duty,  and  to  speak  on  a  subject  which  has  so  deeply  impressed  my 
mind.  I  am  old,  and  infirm — have  one  foot,  more  than  one  foot, 
in  the  grave — I  am  risen  from  my  bed,  to  stand  up  in  the  cause  of 
my  country,  perhaps  never  again  to  speak  in  this  House.'"  He 
rejoiced  that  he  was  still  able  to  lift  up  his  voice  against  the  dis- 
memberment of  this  ancient  and  most  noble  monarchy.  **  My 
Lords,  his  majesty  succeeded  to  an  empire  as  great  in  extent  as  its 
reputadon  was  unsullied.  Sjiall  we  tarnish  the  lustre  of  this  nation 
by  an  ignominous  surrender  of  its  rights  and  fairest  possessions  ? 
Shall  this  great  kingdom,  which  has  survived  whole  and  entire  the 
Danish  depredations,  the  Scottish  inroads,  and  the  Norman  con- 
quest— that  has  stood  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish 
armada — now  fall  prostrate  before  the  House  of  Bourbon  ?  Surely, 
my  lords,  this  nation  is  no  longer  what  it  was.  Shall  a  people  that, 
fifteen  years  ago,  was  the  terror  of  the  world,  now  stoop  so  low  as 
to  tell  its  ancient  inveterate  enemy,  Take  all  we  have,  only  give  us 
peace  ?  "  Lord  Camden  describes  the  words  of  Chatham  as  "  shreds 
of  unconnected  eloquence,  and  flashes  of  the  same  fire  which  b^ 
Prometheus-like,  had  stolen  from  heaven ;  and  were  then  returning 
to  the  place  from  whence  they  were  taken."  That  withering  sarcasm 
which  occasionally  found  its  place  in  his  impassioned  harangues, 
was  not  absent  in  this  last  ef]^ort.  Speaking  of  the  probability  of 
invasion,  he  said, "  Of  a  Spanish  invasion,  of  a  French  invasion,  of  a 
Dutch  invasion,  many  noble  lords  may  have  read  in  history ;  and 
some  lords  may  perhaps  remember  a  Scotch  invasion."  He  looked 
at  lord  Mansfield.  The  duke  of  Richmond  replied ;  and  then  Chat- 
ham made  an  effort  again  to  address  the  House.  "  He  fell  back 
upon  his  seat,"  writes  Camden,  "  and  was  to  all  appearance  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  This  threw  the  whole  House  -nto  confusion. 
Every  person  was  upon  his  legs  in  a  moment,  hurrying  from  one  place 
to  another,  some  sending  for  assistance,  others  producing  salts,  and 
others  reviving  spirits ;  many  crowding  about  the  eari  to  observe  his 
countenance ;  all  affected ;  most  part  really  concerned ;  and  even 
•  "  Seward's  Anecdotes,"  vol.  i.  p.  383-    Fifth  ^4)Uy  It: 
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those  who  might  have  felt  a  secret  pleasure  at  the  accident  yet  put  on 
the  appearance  of  distress,  except  only  the  earl  of  M.,  who  sat  still, 
almost  as  much  unmoved  as  the  senseless  body  itself."  There  was 
one  who,  though  **  born  and  I)reda  Briton,*'  felt  no  regret  that  one 
of  the  noblest  vindicators  of  Britain's  honour  had,  in  all  human  prob- 
ability, concluded  his  eventful  career.  The  king  the  next  day  wrote 
to  lord  North,  "  May  not  the  political  exit  of  lord  Chatham  incline 
you  to  continue  at  the  head  of  affairs  ?  "  The  political  exit  was  quickly 
Ijllowed  by  the  close  of  the  "  last  scene  of  all.'*  Chatham  died  at 
Hayes  on  the  i  ith  of  May.  On  the  day  after  his  decease,  the  House 
of  Commons  unanimously  resolved  to  honour  his  memory  by  a 
public  funeral  and  a  public  monument.  The  king  was  "  rather  sur- 
prised," he  said  in  a  note  to  lord  North,  at  such  a  testimony ;  but 
trusted  it  would  be  merely  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  Chatham's 
having  roused  the  nation  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  and  his 
conduct  as  Secretary  of  State.  "  This  compliment,  if  paid  to  his 
general  conduct,"  added  his  majesty,  "  is  rather  an  offensive  meas- 
ure to  me  personally."  The  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey  was 
attended  by  few  of  the  party  In  power.  The  monument,  by  Banks, 
"erected  by  the  King  and  Parliament  as  a  testimony  to  the  virtues 
and  abilities  of  William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,"  records  that  dur- 
ing his  administration,  "  Divine  Providence  exalted  Great  Britain 
to  an  height  of  prosperity  and  glory  unknown  to  any  former  age." 
The  cenotaph  erected  by  the  Corporation  of  London  has  an  in- 
scription of  higher  import.  The  monument  to  William  Pitt  is 
placed  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  City  of  London,  "that  her  citizens 
may  never  meet  for  the  transaction  of  their  affairs  without  being 
reminded,  that  the  means  by  which  Providence  raises  a  nation  to  • 
greatness  are  the  virtues  infused  into  great  men ;  and  that  to  with- 
hold from  those  virtues,  either  of  the  living  or  the  dead,  the  tribute 
of  esteem  and  veneration,  is  to  deny  to  themselves  the  means  of 
happiness  and  honour." 

The  news  of  the  French  alliance  being  concluded  reached 
Washington's  camp  at  Valley  Forge  on  the  4th  of  May.  The 
biographer  of  Steuben  records  that  *•  suddenly  the  public  distress 
seemed  to  be  forgotten  amidst  universal  joy,"  Many  supposed 
that  immediate  peace  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  this 
change  of  circumstances.  Steuben  wrote  to  Henry  Laurens,  then 
•President  of  Congress,  to  offer  his  congratulations  "  in  seeing  the 
independence  of  America  established  on  so  solid  a  basis."  The 
cautious  President  replies,  "It  is  my  op  nion  that  we  are  not  to 
roll  down  a  green  bank  and  toy  away  the  ensuing  summer.  There 
fe  blood,  much  blood,  in  our  prospect.     Britain  will  not  be  hummed 
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by  a  stroke  of  policy.  She  will  be  very  angry,  and  if  she  is  to  fall, 
her  fall  will  be  glorious,  We,  who  know  her,  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared." * 

The  pacific  measures  of  the  British  government  produced  not 
the  slightest  change  in  the  policy  of  the  leaders  of  the  American 
revolution.  Washington  held  that  the  propositions  and  the  speech 
of  lord  North  must  have  proceeded  from  despair  of  the  nation^s 
succeeding  against  the  United  States.  When  the  Commissioners 
under  lord  North's  bill  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  they  found  the 
army  about  to  evacuate  the  town ;  having  received  positive  orders 
to  that  effect  from  home.  Howe  liad  resigned  his  command,  which 
had  been  transferred  to  sir  Henry  Clinton.  The  abandonment  of 
Philadelphia ;  the  certainty  of  the  French  alliance ;  the  contempt 
which  was  felt  at  the  vacillating  policy  of  the  ministry,  emboldened 
the  Congress  to  treat  the  royal  Commissioners  with  little  cere- 
mony. That  body  refused  to  hold  a  conference  witli  them,  unless 
they  should  withdraw  the  naval  and  military  power  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, or  acknowledge  the  Independence  of  America  in  direct  terms. 
No  reply  was  given  to  the  explanatory  offers  of  the  Commissioners 
— offers  which,  if  made  in  the  early  days  of  the  contest,  would  have 
commanded  not  only  willing  obedience  but  fervent  gratitude.  The 
Commissioners  determined  to  return  to  England;  but  they  first 
took  the  somewhat  dangerous  step  of  addressing  a  Manifesto  to 
the  American  people,  remonstrating  against  the  decision  of  the 
Congress,  and  holding  out  the  threat  that  if  peace  and  union  were 
refused,  the  war  would  in  future  be  conducted  upon  different  prin- 
ciples. "  The  policy,  as  well  as  the  benevolence,  of  Great  Britain, 
have  thus  far  checked  the  extremes  of  war,  when  they  tended  to 
distress  a  people  still  considered  as  our  fellow  subjects,  and  to 
desolate  a  country  shortly  to  become  again  a  source  of  mutual 
advantage ;  but  when  that  country  professes  the  unnatural  design, 
not  only  of  estranging  herself  from  us,  but  of  mortgaging  herself 
and  her  resources  to  our  enemies,  the  whole  contest  is  changed.** 
Uix)n  this  plea,  it  was  affirmed  that  the  laws  of  self-preservation 
called  upon  Great  Britain,  if  her  colonies  were  to  become  an  acces- 
sion to  France,  "to  render  that  accession  of  as  little  avail  as  pos- 
sible to  her  enemy.*'  When  this  Manifesto  was  brought  before 
Parliament  at  the  end  of  the  year,  there  were  different  opinions  as 
to  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  such  a  threat;  but  most  men,  not- 
wholly  subservient  to  the  ministry,  agreed  with  Burke,  that  "  if  the 
war  was  to  be  changed, — if  the  lenity,  the  humanity,  the  toleration, 
which  had  been  hitherto  observed,  was  to  be  foregone, — and  we 

•  "Life  of  Steuben,"  p.  13^.^.^.^^^  by^OOgK^ 
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had  foreborne  nothing  that  the  rights  of  war  could  authorize, — 
then  the  plan  now  to  be  prosecuted  was  different  from  lenity  and 
toleration,  and  was  different  from  the  laws  of  war ;  for  war  was 
constantly  to  l)e  limited  by  necessity,  and  its  calamities  and  ravages 

to  be  bound  in  by  that  plea  alone The  extremes  of  war, 

and  the  desohtion  of  a  country,  were  sweet  sounding  mutes  and 
liquids,  but  their  meaning  was  terrible  ;  they  meant  the  killing  of 
man,  woman,  and  child,  burning  their  houses  and  ravaging  their 
lands,  anniliilaling  humanity  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  render- 
innf  it  so  wretched,  that  death  would  be  preferable."* 

The  war  of  Great  Britain  against  France  and  America  at  once 
became  a  fierce  struggle  by  land  and  sea.  When  sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton had  marched  through  Jersey  with  Washington  following  him, 
and  a  partial  battle  had  been  fought  on  the  28th  of  June,  the 
British  army  was  at  last  established  at  New  York,  with  a  large 
garrison  at  Rhode  Island.  A  French  fleet  from  Toulon,  under  the 
count  d'Estaing,  had  appeared  off  New  York  on  the  5th  of  July.. 
It  consisted  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  with  a  large 
number  of  troops  on  board.  It  was  determined  to  attack  the 
British  on  Rhode  Island,  by  a  combined  army  of  four  thousand 
French  and  ten  thousand  Americans.  The  garrison  of  five  thou- 
.sand  retired  within  their  lines  at  Newport.  The  Americans  had 
crossed  the  narrow  strait  called  the  Seaconnet  Channel;  and 
d'Estaing  was  about  to  land  his  troops  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island,  when  the  fleet  under  lord  Howe  appeared  in  sight,  and  the 
French  a  Imiral  put  to  sea  to  offer  battle,  leaving  his  allies  to  pur- 
sue the  siege  of  Newport  alone.  The  fleets  were  prevented  engag- 
ing by  a  violent  storm,  by  which  they  were  both  dismantled.  Each 
went  into  port  to  refit ;  the  British  to  New  York,  the  French  to 
Boston.  The  abandonment  of  the  Americans  by  d'Estaing  com^ 
pelled  them  to  relinquish  their  enterprise  upon  Rhode  Island  ;  and 
bitter  was  their  indignation  against  their  allies.  The  French 
admiral  finally  sailed  to  pursue  his  own  plans  of  attacking  the 
British  West  Indian  Islands,  or  defending  those  of  France.  The 
island  of  St.  Lucia  was  taken  by  the  British,  and  Dominica  by  the 
French. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  5th  of  May,  Thomas  Town- 
shend  noticed  the  sailing  of  the  French  fleet  from  Toulon,  whilst 
our  fleet  was  merely  exhibited  as  a  pageant  at  Portsmouth — a 
**  puppet-show," -as  Walpole  terms  it.  Lord  North  said  the  utmost 
exertions  had  been  made.  Though  no  fleet  had  sailed,  the  minis- 
ters were  not  to  be  accused  of  incapacity ;  for  the  French  at  all 
•  *•  Parliamentary  Debates,"  vol.  xix.  col.  1400,    ^ed  by  V^jOO^  ICi 
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times,  by  their  mode  of  supply  of  seamen  from  their  registers, 
could  man  a  fleet  sooner  than  England.  Admiral  Keppel,  an 
experienced  officer,  and  highly  popular  with  the  navy,  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet  The  appointment 
was  creditable  to  the  ministry,  for  Keppel  was,  as  a  member  of 
Parliament,  strongly  opposed  to  their  policy.  When  he  first  ac- 
cepted the  command  he  found  only  six  ships  of  the  hne  fit  for 
service ;  but  before  the  middle  of  June  the  number  was  increased 
to  twenty.  He  sailed  from  St.  Helen's  on  the  17th  of  June.  Tw-o 
French  frigates,  reconnoitring,  were  attacked  by  his  squadron ;  one 
of  which  was  captured  and  the  other  driven  on  shore  on  the  coast 
of  France.  Amongst  the  papers  of  the  Lecome  thus  captured,  he 
discovered  that  anchorage  was  ordered  at  Brest  for  an  immense 
fleet,  with  which  he  thought  his  own  unable  to  contend.  He 
sailed  back  to  Portsmouth.  The  public  feeling  is  expressed 
in  a  letter  of  Gibbon  : — "  KeppePs  return  has  occasioned  infinite 
and  inexpressible  consternation,  which  gradually  changed  into  dis- 
content against  him."  The  Admiralty  made  great  exertions  ;*and 
Keppel,  on  the  9th  of  July,  again  put  to  sea  with  a  reinforcement 
of  ten  ships.  The  French  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty-two  sail  of  the 
line,  and  a  considerable  number  of  frigates,  had  come  out  from 
Brest,  under  the  command  of  count  d'Orvilliers.  After  four  days' 
manoeuvring,  an  engagement  took  place  off  Ushant,  which  had  no 
decisive  result.  Night  was  coming  on  with  a  heavy  squalL  Kep- 
pel signalled  to  the  second  in  command,  sir  Hugh  Palliser,  to  come 
up  to  renew  the  fight ;  but  that  admiral  was  unable  to  obey  the 
order,  from  the  damage  which  his  ship  had  sustained.  The  French 
admiral  got  back  to  Brest,  and  Keppel  sailed  to  Plymouth.  The 
conduct  of  the  two  admirals  became  the  subject  of  warm  debates 
when  the  Parliament  met  in  November.  Attacks  and  recrimina- 
tions were  conducted  with  all  the  heat  of  party ;  Keppel  being  upon 
terms  of  friendship  with  the  leading  members  of  the  Opposition; 
Palliser  a  supporter  of  the  ministry,  and  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Each  admiral  blamed  the  other;  and,  finally,  upon  charges  made 
by  Palliser  against  Keppel  for.  misconduct  and  incapacity,  a  court- 
martial  was  ordered.  The  trial  lasted  thirty-two  days,  and  ended 
in  a  unanimous  verdict  of  the  Court,  that  Keppel  had  acted  with 
bravery  and  judgment,  and  that  the  charges  were  ill-founded  and 
malicious.  This  court-martial  has  been  rendereij  illustrious  by  a 
passage  of  Burke,  in  which  he  describes  "  with  what  zeal  and 
anxious  affection  I  attended  him  through  that  his  agony  of  glory. 
•  .  .  .  If  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  this  nation,  and  to  the 
total  annihilation  of  every  trace  of  hono^^.^.^i^^^VSl^^^  '^»  ^'°S* 
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had  taken  a  different  turn  from  what  they  did,  I  should  have  at- 
tended him  to  the  quarter-deck  with  no  less  good  will,  and  more 
pride,  than  I  partook  of  the  general  flow  of  national  joy  that  at- 
tended the  justice  that  was  done  to  his  virtue.'*  •  The  popular 
enthusiasm  in  favour  of  Keppel  was  indeed  remarkable.  It  may 
be  attributed,  in  part,  to  a  conviction  that  the  government  was  un- 
equal to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  people  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  feel  with  Burke  that  Keppel  was  "  one  of  the  greatest  and 
best  men  of  his  age ;  "  but  they  illuminated  and  rioted  for  his  acquit- 
tal ;  and  his  portrait  became  a  favourite  sign  in  town  and  country. 
Palliser  demanded  a  court-martial  upon  himself,  and  received  an 
acquittal  of  a  very  qualified  character.  The  extravagant  admiration 
of  Keppel,  and  the  proportionate  depreciation  of  Palliser,  may  sug- 
gest the  opinion  that  admirals  and  generals  may  receive  a  more 
impartial  judgment  from  their  contemporaries  by  withholding  their 
support  from  extreme  parties  in  politics. 

General  Burgoyne  returned  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1778, 
Congress  having  consented  to  give  him  passports,  upon  the  con- 
dition that  he  would  go  back  to  America,  and  abide  the  fate  of  the 
rest  of  the  army,  should  their  embarkation  continue  to  be  prevented. 
He  was  treated  coldly  by  our  government,  and  refused  admission 
to  the  royal  presence.  A  court  of  inquiry  into  his  conduct  was 
refused,  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  a  prisoner  on  parole  to  the 
Congress.  As  a  member  of  Parliament,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
vindicating  the  Convention  of  Saratoga.  The  blame  that  had  been 
attached  to  him  for  the  employment  of  Indians  in  his  campaign 
appears  to  have  wounded  him  very  deeply.  He  stated  that  he 
always  believed  the  Indian  alliances  to  be,  at  best,  a  necessary 
evil.  He  had  declined  their  offers  and  solicitations  to  be  employed 
separately.  He  had  presided  at  one  of  the  greatest  councils  with  the 
Indians  that  had  been  held  at  Montreal.  It  was  their  custom  to 
offer  the  pipe  of  war  to  the  representative  of  the  power  they  meant 
to  serve.  It  was  pressed  upon  him  by  the  chiefs  present ;  and  it 
was  at  his  option,  by  a  single  whiff  of  tobacco,  to  have  given  flame 
and  commotion  to  a  dozen  nations.  He  had  acted  in  this  matter 
under  the  instructions  of  sir  Guy  Carleton  in  1776 ;  and  when  he 
came  to  England  in  that  year  he  found  the  system  of  restraining 
the  impetuous  passions  of  these  people  unpopular  with  those 
official  persons  who  had  adopted  the  reasoning,  in  their  zeal  against 
the  colonists,  that  partial  severity  was  general  mercy.  He  return- 
ed to  Canada,  determined  to  be  the  soldier,  not  the  executioner,  of 
the  State.     The  eloquent  invective  of  Chatham,  we  thu| 
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in  view  the  ministerial  directors  of  the  war  rather  than  the  com- 
mander who  succumbed  to  unavoidable  difficulties. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  the  barbarities  of  the  Indians, 
there  is  an  event  of  the  year  1778,  which  has  been  rescued  from 
the  possible  oblivion  of  History  by  the  more  enduring  associations 
of  Poetry.*  Wyoming,  on  the  Susquehanna,  consisting  of  eight 
townships,  was  a  new  settlement.  The  soil  was  fertile ;  the  cli- 
mate genial ;  the  inhabitants  unusually  prosperous.  Happy  they 
were  not,  for  a  minority  amongst  them  was  bitterly  opposed  to 
those  who  resisted  the  British  government.  The  people  were  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  hostilities ;  yet  the  greater  numbef  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  contest  for  independence,  and  had  sent  a 
large  proportion  of  their  adult  male  population  to  the  army  of  the 
Congress.  The  infant  settlement  was  comparatively  defenceless ; 
although  four  forts  had  been  constructed  to  resist  the  inroads  of 
the  savages.  The  right  to  the  soil  was  a  disputed  point  between 
the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  central  control  those  who  were  loyalists,  or  Tories,  were  exposed 
to  rigorous  treatment  The  mutual  hatred  between  the  two  parties 
of  Americans  was  too  often  marked  by  persecution  ;  and  political 
di£Eerences  became  the  justification  for  rapine  and  revenge.  Many 
of  the  Tories  of  Wyoming  had  abandoned  the  settlement.  Some 
strangers  had  come  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  townships 
under  suspicious  circumstances,  and  had  been  arrested  and  sent 
to  Connecticut.  At  the  beginning  of  July,  a  body  of  armed  men, 
amounting  to  sixteen  hundred,  appeared  on  the  Susquehanna. 
One  fourth  of  these  were  Indians.  The  whole  force  was  com- 
manded by  a  partisan  known  as  colonel  Butler ;  and  according  to 
the  accounts  of  the  time,  by  one  Brandt,  half  Indian  by  blood, 
ferocious  and  cruel  beyond  example — "the  Monster  Brandt"! 
One  of  the  smaller  forts  was  first  taken  by  storm,  and  all  the  men 
were  massacred.  The  commander  of  another  fort  was  induced  to 
march  out  with  four  hundred  men  to  hold  a  parley;  and  after  a 
murderous  struggle  only  seventy  escaped.  In  a  third  fort  the  men 
were  slaughtered,  or  burnt  alive.  In  a  fourth  the  same  indiscrimi- 
nate havoc  was  pursued,  with  similar  cruelty.  Then  commenced 
such  a  wholesale  destruction  of  houses,  corn-ricks,  standing  com, 
as  the  terrible  devastations  of  what  some  have  called  regular  war- 
fare could  scarcely  parallel.    The  sufferings  of  those  who  fled  from 
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the  scenes  of  devastation,  to  endure  all  the  miseries  of  inhospitable 
woods,  were  almost  as  great  as  those  of  the  victims  of  the  Indian 
tomahawk.  Other  such  scenes  of  havoc  took  place  in  back  settle- 
ments. 

The  Annual  Register  of  1779,  opens  with  a  sentence  that  can 
scarcely  be  held  as  founded  merely  upon  vain  apprehensions: 
**  The  year  of  which  we  treat  presented  the  roost  awful  appearances 
of  public  affairs,  which  this  country  had  perhaps  beheld  for  many 
ages.  .  .  .  Mankind  seemed  to  wait,  with  an  aspect  which  at 
best  bespoke  indifference,  for  the  event  of  that  ruin  which  was  ex- 
pected to  burst  upon  us.''  The  writer  proceeds  to  say,  that  "  the 
expected  evil  and  danger  were  less  dreadful  in  the  encounter  than 
■  in  the  distant  appearance."  In  that  year  Spain  joined  France  in 
the  alliance  against  Great  Britain.  On  the  i6th  of  June  the  king 
sent  a  message  to  parliament  announcing  that  the  Spanish  minister 
had  delivered  a  state-paper  which  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
Invasion  was  expected ;  and  a  proclamation  was  issued,  charging 
all  civil  and  military  authorities  to  remove  horses,  cattle,  and  pro- 
visions from  the  coast  in  case  of  a  descent  An  extraordinary 
measure  was  carried  through  parliament,  by  a  suspension  of  the 
Standing  Orders,  to  do  away  with  all  exemptions  from  impress- 
ment into  the  royal  navy.  Ships  of  the  line  were  rotting  in  the 
harbour  for  want  of  sailors,  it  was  affirmed — "  Will  you  trust  the 
existence  of  this  country  to  the  fate  of  a  battle  on  shore  ?  "  An 
encampment  of  large  bodies  of  militia  was  formed  on  Cox  Heath. 
The  spir't  of  the  country  was  again  roused,  as  when  Spain  threat- 
ened England  in  days  of  yore.  Her  fleet,  combined  with  that  of 
France,  rode  in  the  Channel,  with  as  mighty  a  display  as  when 
Drake  went  out  from  Plymouth  to  encounter  the  galleons.  The 
united  fleet  consisted  of  sixty-six  sail  of  the  line,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  frigates,  and  smaller  vessels.  Sir  Charies  Hardy  left  Ports- 
mouth with  thirty-eight  ships ;  and  although  the  combined  arma- 
ment was  insulting  the  coast,  he  could  not  venture  on  an  action 
with  a  force  so  superior.  But  in  avoiding  an  engagement  he  did 
good  service  in  leading  the  enemy  to  pursue  him ;  and  thus  divert- 
ing their  object  of  landing  an  invading  army.  The  stormy  season 
was  approaching  whilst  time  was  thus  gained.  The  ships  of  both 
the  hostile  nations  were  in  bad  condition.  A  malignant  disease 
had  broken  out  amongst  their  crowded  sailors  and  troops.  The 
Spanish  admiral  declared  to  the  French  admiral,  that  he  must  re- 
turn to  his  own  ports.  The  French  admiral  chose  the  same  pru- 
dent course.  When  the  king  opened  the  parliament  in  Noveniben 
he  exulted  that  the  designs  and  attempts  at  invasion  had,  by^e 
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blessing  of  Providence,  been  frustrated.  Lord  North  in  the  debate 
on  the  Address,  spoke  with  a  British  spirit  that  foiind  a  response 
in  the  national  feelings.  The  combined  powers  of  France  and 
Spain  ''  had  fitted  out  a  powerful  armament ;  they  appeared  upon 
our  coasts,  it  is  true  ;  they  talked  big,  threatened  a  great  deal,  did 
nothing,  and  retired.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  enemy 
professed  themselves  fo  be  acting  on  the  offensive ;  we  were  as 
professedly  acting  on  the  defensive.  They  came  with  a  declared 
intention  to  invade,  we  to  resist  such  an  attempt ;  they  were  there- 
fore foiled,  for  they  had  not  dared  even  to  make  the  attempt 
Their  immense  armaments  paraded  to  no  purpose ;  and  their  mil- 
lions were  spent  in  vain.  Had  they  landed,  and  indeed  he  almost 
wished  they  had,  their  reception,  he  was  confident,  would  have 
been  such  as  would  have  added  to  their  disgrace ;  and  would  have 
convinced  them,  that  a  British  militia  had  spirit  enough  to  defend 
their  country,  and  repel  invaders." 

In  May,  1779,  Benjamin  Franklin  was  accredited  by  the  Con- 
gress as  the  sole  representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  court 
of  France — their  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  In  a  letter  from  Passy 
he  describes  his  gracious  reception  by  Louis  XVI.  at  Versailles; 
and  his  constant  weekly  attendance  at  the  royal  lev^e.  To  a 
friend  in  America  he  says,  "  Perhaps  few  strangers  in  France 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  so  universally  popular."  *  The 
society  and  conversation  of  the  French  ladies  he  describes  as  ex- 
tremely agreeable.  But  the  energetic  old  man  was  occupied  in 
more  serious  affairs  than  the  enjoyment  of  a  brilliant  societ>%  in 
which  his  brown  doth  coat  was  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  velvet 
and  embroidery  of  all  around  him.  His  abilities  were  constantly 
directed  to  the  difficult  task  of  raising  money  upon  American  credit 
and  of  employing  it  to  organize  attacks  upon  the  coasts  of 
Britain.  Franklin's  correspondence  shows  that  he  was  the  active 
agent  in  the  employ  and  direction  of  John  Paul  Jones,  who,  with  a 
little  squadron  in  the  American  service,  did  considerable  damage 
to  British  commerce,  and  produced  no  small  amount  of  alarm,  in 
1 779.  The  first  notion  was  to  fit  out  an  expedition,  in  which  the 
sea  forces  should  be  commanded  by  Jones,  and  the  land  forces  by 
La  Fayette.  Franklin's  instructions  to  his  American  captain  refer 
to  this  expedition  "  as  an  introduction  only  to  greater  trusts  and 
more  extensive  commands."  The  French  government  hesitated 
about  this  joint  adventure  ;  and  finally  Paul  Jones  sailed  with  three 
ships  and  a  brigantine,  and  did  surprising  feats  which  justified  his 
selection  as  a  bold  captain  and  a  skilful  seaman. j^J(Wt  he  was 
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encouraged  to  do  may  be  collected  from  Franklin's  letters.  "  It 
was  intended  to  send  him  with  some  transports  and  troops  to  make 
descents  in  England.  Had  not  the  scheme  been  altered  by  a  gen- 
eral one  of  a  grand  invasion,  I  know  he  would  have  endeavoured 
to  put  some  considerable  towns  to  a  high  ransom,  or  have  burnt 
them.  He  sailed  without  the  troops,  but  be  nevertheless  would 
have  attempted  Leith,  and  went  into  the  Firth  of  Edinburgh  with 
that  intention,  but  a  sudden  hard  gale  of  wind  forced  him  out 
again."  Franklin  adds,  that  the  burning  of  Fairfield  and  other 
towns  by  the  British  in  America  had  demolished  all  his  moderation. 
We  may  consider  that  Leith  and  perhaps  Edinburgh  were  provi- 
dentially saved  by  the  "  sudden  hard  gale  of  wind  "  from  the  fate 
which  this  unscrupulous  rover  had  prepared  for  them.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  when  a  boy,  was  in  Edinburgh  when  Jones  came  into  the 
Firth ;  and  "  the  capital  of  Scotland  was  menaced  by  three  trifling 
sloops  or  brigs,  scarce  fit  to  have  sacked  a  fishing- village."  An 
old  Highland  chief,  Stuart  of  Invernahyle,  was  the  only  man  who 
thought  of  a  feasible  plan  of  resistance.  "  A  steady  and  powerful 
west  wind  settled  the  matter."  But  Paul  Jones  had  better  work  be- 
fore him  than  sack  and  plunder.  "  Going  north  about,"  writes 
Franklin,  '^  he  fell  in  with  a  number  of  ships  from  the  Baltic,  con- 
voyed by  a  fifty-gun  ship  and  a  twenty-four-gun  frigate,  both  of 
which  he  took."  These  vessels  were  the  Serapis  and  the  Scar- 
borough. The  engagement  was  a  desperate  one  ;  and  the  largest 
vessel  of  the  American  squadron,  the  Bonhomme  Richard,  sank 
two  days  after  the  action.  "  The  three  trifling  sloops,  or  brigs," 
described  by  Scott,  were  in  truth  large  vessels,  formidably  armed 
and  well-manned.  His  two  prizes  were  carried  by  Jones  into  a 
neutral  port  in  Holland.  The  English  captains,  Pearson  and 
Piercy,  fought  their  vessels  with  the  most  desperate  courage. 
The  colours  of  the  Serapis  were  not  struck  till  two-thirds  of  her 
men  were  killed  or  wounded.  Paul  Jones,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
had  been  bred  to  the  sea ;  had  settled  in  Virginia ;  and  had  re- 
ceived a  commission  from  Congress  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war. 

The  military  operations  in  the  Northern  States  of  America, 
during  1779,  were  not  of  much  importance  with  reference  to  the 
superiority  of  either  army.  There  were  successes  on  either  side 
which  are  scarcely  necessary  to  be  detailed  in  our  brief  general 
history.  Washington  was  doing  every  thing  that  a  prudent  com- 
mander could  accomplish  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties.  He  was 
more  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  corrupt  and  evil  man- 
agement than  of  any  struggle  in  the  field.     He  writes  in  March  to 
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general  Warren,  "  Our  conflict  is  not  likely  to  cease  so  soon  as 
every  good  man  could  wish.  The  measure  of  iniquity  is  not  yet 
filled ;  and,  unless  we  can  return  a  little  more  to  first  principles, 
and  act  a  little  more  upon  patriotic  ground,  I  do  not  know  when  it 
will,  or  what  may  be  the  issue  of  the  contest"  He  complains  of 
speculation,  peculation,  engrossing,  which  afford  too  glaring  in- 
stances of  its  being  the  interest  and  desire  of  some  to  continue 
the  war.  He  laments  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  This  de- 
preciation had  now  gone  beyond  any  example  of  European  history 
in  which  the  promises  to  pay  of  a  government  were  treated  as  lit- 
tle better  than  waste-paper."  "  A  waggon-load  of  money,'*  wrote 
Washington,  "  will  now  scarcely  purchase  a  waggon-load  of  pro- 
visions." He  held  that  this  depreciation,  with  the  manifest  proofs 
of  speculation,  stock-jobbing,  and  partj'-dissensions,  kept  the  arms 
of  Britain  in  America,  and  led  the  British  government  and  their 
friends  to  believe  that  the  Americans  would  be  their  own  con- 
querors. 

The  inactivity  of  the  British  army  in  the  Northern  States  was 
compensated  by  successes  in  the  South.  Towards  the  end  of 
1778,  sir  Henry  Clinton  despatched  an  expedition  by  sea  to 
Georgia.  Savannah  was  taken ;  and  the  province  was  reduced  to 
submission.  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  were  occupied  through 
the  winter  by  British  troops ;  the  fertility  of  these  countries  af- 
fording a  plentiful  supply  of  stores.  This  occupation  materially 
facilitated  the  success  of  the  Southern  campaign  of  1780. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

Associations  for  redress  of  grievances. — Meetings  in  Yorkshire  and  other  Cotmties.— 
Burke's  proposals  for  Economical  Reform. — Dunning's  motion  on  the  influence  of 
the  Crown.— Decreasing  strength  of  the  Opposition. — Protestant  Associations  in 
Scotland. — They  extend  to  England. — Lord  George  Gordon. — Procession  to  Parlia- 
ment— Roman  Catholic  clapels  btunt. — Newgate  set  on  fire. — Lord  Mansfield's 
House  sacked.— The  library  burnt. — Continued  riots. — A  council  called. — Wedder- 
bum's  opinion  on  the  employment  of  military. — The  riots  stopped  by  military  force. 
^Naval  affairs. — Tlie  war  in  America. — Charleston  taken  by  the  British. — Lord 
Comwallis. — His  severities. — French  armament  under  Rochambeau. — ^Trcacherv  of 
Benedict  Arnold. — Major  Andr^  seized. — Verdict  of  a  Council  of  Officers. — His 
execution. 

The  internal  affairs  of  the  country  in  the  year  1780  are,  in 
many  respects,  as  interesting  and  instructive  as  those  of  any  year 
in  our  annals*  England  was,  unquestionably,  distinctly  threatened 
with  some  great  political  convulsion.  The  ol  sinate  persistence 
in  the  war  with  America  had  brought  upon  the  country  its  natural 
consequences, — excessive  taxation,  and  interruption  to  the  usual 
course  of  profitable  industry.  Twenty  years  only  had  elapsed 
since  the  nation  looked  back  upon  a  period  of  unexampled  pros- 
perity, and  of  signal  triumph  :  of  victory  abroad  and  of  tranquillity 
at  home.  The  nation  had  then  confidence  in  the  directors  of  its 
affairs ;  regarded  the  parliament  as  the  true  representative  of  pub- 
lic opinion ;  and  viewed  the  sovereign  power,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution,  as  the  especial  guardian  of  the  free- 
dom and  happiness  of  the  people.  A  young  prince  had  come  to 
the  crown,  with  every  apparent  disposition  to  rule  righteously  and 
constitutionally ;  and  yet,  from  the  first  year  of  his  accession,  a 
system  of  favouritism  had  surrounded  the  throne  with  a  host  of 
placemen,  who  were  chosen  to  assert  an  invidious  distinction  be- 
tween the  interests  of  the  king  and  tlie  measures  of  the  responsi- 
ble servants  of  the  State.  During  these  twenty  years  a  great 
change  had  come  over  the  popular  convictions.  The  parliament 
had  become  opposed  to  the  people  ;  and  the  executive  power  had 
grown  out  of  harmony  with  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  through 
the  tendency  to  govern  by  the  corruption  of  the  parliament.  The 
preponderating  influence  of  a  great  aristocratic  party  had  indeed, 
been  weakened,  and  in  many  essentials  destroyed ;  but  with  that 
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weakness  had  come  a  proportionate  weakness  of  the  democratic 
element  of  the  constitution.     The  time  had  arrived  when  the  mi- 
nority in  parliament,  whether  Peers  or  Commoners,  saw  that,  to 
renew  their  strength  as  a  governing   power,   they  must  identify 
themselves  more  distinctly  with  the  people.     The  abuses  conse- 
quent upon  the  excessive  number  of  sinecure  offices,  and  of  large 
pensions  unsanctioned  by  parliamentary  authority,  called  for  Econ- 
omical Reform.     The  scandalous  proportion   of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  returned  for  rotten  boroughs  demanded  Re- 
form in  Parliament.    A  vast  amount  of  public  opinion  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  these  two  points,  in  the  form  of  Associations  for  the 
redress  <fl[  grievances.     During  the  Christmas  recess  a  spirit  burst 
forth  in  many  of  the  most  influential  counties  of  England,  to  which 
there  had  probably  been  no  parallel  since  the  days  of  Hampden. 
Had  the  gross  ignorance  of  large  masses  of  the  populace  not  taken 
the  form  of  brutal  riot,  in  a  direction   opposed  to  the  progress  <rf 
tolerant  opinions,  this   spirit   might   have    produced    some  great 
change  in  our  representative  system, — a  change  dangerous,  be- 
cause premature ;  unsubstantial,  because  an  extended  suffrage  re 
quired  a  solid  foundation  of  popular  intelligence.     Burke,  in  ^-in- 
dicating  the  scheme  of  Economical  Reform  which  he  advocated  at 
that  time,  as  a  moderate  concession  to  a  just  public  demand,  says 
of  "the  portentous  crisis  from  1780  to  1782,"  that  *Mt  was  one  of 
the  most  critical  periods  in  our  annals Such  was  the  dis- 
temper of  the  public  mind,  that  there  was  no  madman,   in  his 
nmddest  ideas,  and  maddest  projects,  who  might  not  count  upon 
numbers  to  support  his  principles  and  execute  his  designs."  * 

On  the  8th  of  February,  sir  George  Savile,  the  respected  mcnh 
ber  for  Yorkshire,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  Peti- 
tion of  a  great  meeting  of  the  Gentlemen,  Clergy,  and  Freeholders 
of  his  county,  which  was  signed  by  eight  thousand  persons.  "  It 
was  first  moved,"  said  sir  George,  "  in  a  meeting  of  six  hundred 
gentlemen  and  upwards.  In  tlie  hall  where  this  petition  was  con- 
ceived there  was  more  property  than  within  the  \valls  of  this  House,** 
He  said  that  there  was  a  committee  appointed  to  correspond  on  the 
subject  of  the  petition  with  the. committees  of  other  counties.  The 
Yorkshire  petition  set  forth,  as  the  consequences  of  a  most  expen- 
sive and  unfortunate  war,  a  large  addition  to  the  national  debt, 
heavy  accumulation  of  taxes,  a  rapid  decline  of  the  trade,  manufac- 
tures, and  land-rents  of  the  kingdom.  It  then  came  to  the  chief 
grievance;  "Alarmed  at  the  diminished  resoinxes  and  growing 
burdens  of  this  country,  and  convinced  that  rigid  fnigality  is  now 
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indispensably  necessary  in  every  department  of  the  State,  your 
petitioners  observe  with  grief,  that  notwithstanding  the  calamitous 
and  impoverished  condition  of  the  nation,  much  public  money  has 
been  improvidently  squandered,  and  that  many  individuals  enjoy  . 
sinecure  places,  efficient  places  with  exorbitant  emoluments,  and 
pensions  unmerited  by  public  service,  to  a  large  and  still  increasing 
amount ;  whence  the  Crown  has  acquired  a  great  and  unconstitu- 
tional influence,  which,  if  not  checked,  may  soon  prove  fatal  to  the 
liberties  of  this  country." 

The  great  meeting  in  Yorkshire  gave  an  example  to  the  rest  of 
England.  Twenty-three  counties  adopted  similar  petitions,  and  ap- 
pointed their  corresponding  committees.  Motions  for  Economical 
Reform  had  been  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords  before 
the  recess ;  and  Burke  had  given  notice  of  the  measure  which  he 
intended  to  propose.  On  the  nth  of  February  he  accomplished 
this  intention,  in  the  delivery  of  a  speech  which  is  amongst  the 
master-pieces  of  English  composition, — unsurpassed  in  lucidness 
of  detail,  force  of  reasoning,  historical  research,  and  gleams  of 
wit  and  poetry,  by  any  example  of  parliamentary  rhetoric.  The 
perusal  of  this  speech  will  show  how  many  gross  abuses  have 
been  corrected  during  the  eighty  years  that  have  elapsed;  and, 
what  is  better,  how  much  wiser  and  honester  a  spirit  has  arisen  to 
govern  the  public  expenditure  in  every  department, — making  it 
shame  to  fill  an  office  without  its  duties,  or  to  receive  a  pension 
without  desert.  Many  of  the  details  of  reform  treated  of  in  this 
speech  are  now,  happily,  things  of  a  past  time.  The  royal  house- 
hold,  whose  manifold  offices  were  derived  from  the  feudal  prin- 
ciple and  the  system  of  purveyance,  is-  now  conducted  upon  the 
same  plan  as  that  of  a  nobleman's  establishments  The  turnspit  in 
the  royal  kitchen  is  no  longer  a  member  of  parliament  The  num- 
ber of  covers  on  the  royal  table  is  no  longer  determined  by  a  Board 
of  Green  Cloth.  Offices,  whose  very  names  sound  strange  to  us, 
were  then  kept  up  for  parliamentary  influence  alone.  They  are 
gone.  Some  great  officers  are  attached  to  the  royal  person,  as  of 
old ;  though  they  are  not  perhaps  retained  upon  the  principle  laid 
down  by  Burke,  that,  because  "  kings  are  fpnd  of  low  company,"  it 
is  of  importance  to  provide  such  an  establishment  as  will  bring 
about  the  royal  person  a  great  number  of  the  first  nobility.  Gene- 
ral principles  too  often  fall  short  in  their  practical  application. 
Burke  proposed  to  abolish  the  offices  of  master  of  the  buck-hounds . 
find  harriers,  as  they  answered  no  purpose  of  utility  or  of  splen- 
fk>ur.  "  It  is  not  proper  that  great  noblemen  should  be  keepers  of 
dogs,  though  they  were  the  king^s  dogs."    Manycf;^^|^^b^D>e!«3l35^ 
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pjintnrents  are  vanished.  The  master. of  the  buck-hounds  remains, 
and  if  the  office  is  filled  by  a  courteous  gentleman  and  a  bold  rider, 
its  utility  is  not  too  curiously  investigated.  Though  some  of  the 
.details  of  Burke's  bill  present  evils  no  longer  unreformed,  his  gen- 
eral principles  of  reform  will  always  remain  as  a  guide  to  honest 
administrators.  Out  of  seven  fundamental  rules  which  he  lays 
down,  three,  csi>ecially,  will  apply  to  all  lime ;  and,  it  may  be  feared, 
will  never  cease  to  require  a  vigilant  application. 

"  That  all  jurisdiction ;  which  furnish  more  matter  of  expense, 
more  temptation  to  oppression,  or  more  means  and  instruments  of 
corrupt  influence,  than  advantage  to  justice  or  political  administra- 
tion, ought  to  be  abolished. 

"  That  all  ottices  which  bring  more  charge  than  proportional 
advantage  to  the  State  ;  that  all  offices  which  may  bt  engrafted  on 
others,  uniting  and  s'm  jlifying  their  duties,  ought,  in  the  first  case, 
to  be  taken  away;  and  in  the  second,  to  be  consolidated. 

"  That  it  is  right  to  reduce  every  establishment,  and  every  pari 
of  an  establishment  (as  nearly  as  possible),  to  certainty,  the  life  of 
all  order  and  good  management." 

Burke,  in  his  truly  statesmanlike  speech  upon  Economical  Re- 
form, argued  that  a  temperate  reform  is  permanent,  because  it  has 
a  principle  of  growth.    "  Whenever  we  improve,  it  is  right  to  leave 
room  for  a  further  improvement."     It  is  the  recognition  of  this 
principle  which  has  enabled  us  gradually  to  effect  many  improve- 
ments which  Burke  did  not  think  ripe    for  advocating  in  his  own 
day.     He  projxjsed  to  reform  the  crying  abuses  of  the  offices  of 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  each  of  which 
officers  had  a  separate  treasury,  and  derived  large  profits  from  the  use 
of  money  which  they  retained  in  their  hands.   The  first  William  P  itt, 
as  we  have  seen,  disdained  such  an  irregular  addition  to  the  profits 
of  place.     His  rival.  Fox,  and  his  successors,  were  not  so  scrtipu- 
loLS.     Burke  proposed  to  reduce  the  enormous  profits  of  the  Audi- 
tors of  the  Exchequer.     In  our  own  times  such  profits  of  patent 
places  were  made  odious  by  the  disinterested  renunciation  of  lord 
Camden.     Public  opinion  in  our  country  is  ultimately  potential  in 
effecting  what  corrupt  influences  resist.      The  philosophical  re- 
former did  not  suggest  depriving  the  Crown  of  its  constitutional 
right  of  granting  pensions.     He  proposed  fo  limit  the  amount  to  a 
sum  which  would  now  be  considered  extravagant.     He  abstained 
from  attempting  even  the  reduction  of  exorbitant  emoluments  to 
efficient  offices.     He  did  not  think  the  great  efficient  offices  of  the 
State  overpaid.     They  were  paid  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  in  our 
own  lime  ;  and  the  question  may  now  sometimes  present  itself  to 
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dispassionate  minds,  whether  they  are  not  underpaid.  The  reasons 
^hich  Burlce  then  gave  for  not  putting  the  service  of  the  public  to 
auction,  and  knocking  it  down  to  those  who  will  execute  it  cheapest, 
is  of  wider  application  now,  when  larger  expenses  are  attached  to 
the  holders  of  office  with  comparatively  small  salaries,  than  in  days 
when  statesmen  in  power  might  accumulate  fortunes  out  of  the 
profits  of  place.  It  is  an  honourable  characteristic  of  public  service 
m  England  that  ambition  and  the  lucre  of  gain  have  ceased  to  go 
together  in  rendering  power  attractive.  An  honourable  and  fair 
payment  for  service  is  grudged  by  none  but  the  wildest  self-styled 
reformers.  Burke  did  not  go  too  far  when  he  said  that,  "  if  men 
were  willing  to  serve  in  such  situations  without  salary,  they  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  do  it  Ordinary  service  must  be  secured  by 
the  motives  to  ordinary  integrity." 

Burke's  proposals  were  so  temperate,  and  so  incapable  of  being 
refuted  by  argument,  that  lord  North  offered  no  opposition  to  the 
reception  of  the  first  Bill  which  was  founded  upon  them.  Other 
members  were  ready  to  go  further  than  Burke.  Sir  George  Savile, 
on  the  15th  of  February,  moved  for  an  account  of  all  places  for  life 
or  lives,  whether  held  by  patent  or  otherwise ;  and  also  for  an 
account  of  all  subsisting  pensions,  granted  by  the  Crown,  during 
pleasure  or  otherwise.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  lord  Nugent, 
upon  .the  ground  that  many  reduced  gentry  enjoyed  his  majesty's 
private  bounty,  and  would  not  like  their  names  to  be  made  public 
— "many  lady  Bridgets,  lady  Marys,  and  lady  Jennys."  Lord 
North  proposed  an  amendment,  limiting  the  account  to  pensions 
payable  at  the  Exchequer.  The  whole  amount  payable  under  the 
name  of  pensions,  he  said,  did  not  exceed  /5o,ooo.  To  publish  a 
list  would  "  prepare  a  feast  for  party-writers,  and  furnish  materials 
for  magazines  and  newspapers."  Happy  is  the  government  that 
does  not  shrink  from  the  eye  of  magazines  and  newspapers !  Lord 
North  carried  his  amendment  only  by  a  majority  of  two  in  a  full 
House.  The  Session  was  a  series  of  parliamentary  conflicts,  some 
conducted  with  personal  acrimony  which  involved  the  ridiculous 
arbitrement  of  duelling.  A  Bill  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons against  contractors  sitting  in  Parliament,  which  was  rejected 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Burke's  own  Bill  encountered  every  ob- 
struction in  its  progress  through  Committee  ;  and  the  Session  was 
concluded  without  any  practical  result  of  the  great  statesman's 
Incontrovertible  exposition  of  abuses  which  agitated  the  minds  of 
a  whole  people. 

The  6th  of  April  is  described  as  a  day  which  "  was  to  distin- 
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guish  the  present  Session  £rom  every  other  since  the  Revolution."  ♦ 
It  was  a  day  that  might  have  brought  back  to  some  persons,, 
whether  of  those  who  dreaded  or  those  who  hoped  for  change, 
recollections  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Another,  and  perhaps  a 
fiercer,  conflict  between  prerogative  and  the  people  might  have 
appeared  at  hand.  Charles  Fox  harangued  the  petitioners  of 
Westminster  in  the  Hall-,  and  resolutions  were  carried  for  annual 
parliaments,  and  an  addition  of  a  hundred  knights  of  the  shire  to 
the  representation.  Tumults  were  expected  ;  and  bodies  of  guards 
were  in  readiness  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Houses.  Tumult 
there  was  none.  The  Order  of  t^e  Day  was  for  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  petitions  of  the  people  of  England — petitions  which 
were  so  numerously  signed  as  to  occupy  "such  an  immense 
quantity  of  parchment,  as  seemed  rather  calculated  to  bury  than  to 
cover  the  Speaker's  table."  t  In  x  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
Mr.  Dunning  rose.  The  general  prayer  of  the  petitions  was  for  a 
reform  in  the  public  expenditure  ;  and  for  limiting  and  restraining 
the  increasing  influence  of  the  Crown.  He  passed  a  splendid 
eulogium  upon  Mr.  Burke's  Bill,  which,  when  first  proposed, 
received  the  approbation  of  every  individual  in  that  House.  A 
different  feeling  was  soon  indicated — a  temper  and  disposition 
which  originated  out  of  the  House,  and  not  within  those  walls. 
Ministers  have  now  said  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  is  not  too 
much  ;  that  it  is  not  competent  for  the  House  to  inquire  into  the 
expenditure  of  the  Civil  List.  He  would  bring  both  these  points 
fairly  to  issue.  He  first  moved,  "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee  that  the  influence  ot  the  Crown  has  increased,  is 
increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished."  The  resistance  offered 
to  the  motion  was  feeble  and  indirect.  One  of  its  immediate 
consequences  was  to  disturb  lord  North  from  bis  usual  placidity. 
He  accused  the  Opposition  of  pursuing  measures  likely  to  overturn 
the  Constitution.  There  was  immense  confusion,  amidst  the  cry 
of  "  take  down  the  words."  The  motion  was  carried  by  233  against 
215.  Anotlier  motion,  that  it  is  competent  to  the  House  to  examine 
into  and  correct  abuses  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Civil  List,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  was  agreed  to 
without  a  division.  A  third  motion,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  abuses  complained  of  in  the 
petitions,  was  also  agreed  to.  Contrary  to  the  ordinary  usage,  the 
resolutions  were  reported  before  the  House  adjourned.  Only  nine 
county  members  voted  with  the  government.  "The  exultation 
and  triumph  on  one  side  of  the  House  was  only  equalled  by  the 
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evident  depression  and  dismay  which  prevailed  on  the  side  of  ad- 
ministration  The  system  of  the  Court  was  shaken  to  its 

foundatfons."  •  The  king  the  next  day  expressed  his  belief  to  lord 
North  that  the  Resolutions  could  not  be  regarded  as  personal  to 
the  minister,  and  adds,  "  I  wish  I  did  not  feel  at  whom  they  were 
personally  levelled."  On  the  i8th  of  April,  Dunning  made  another 
motion,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  independence  of  parliament 
that  persons  holding  certain  offices  about  the  Court  should  sit  in 
Parliiment.  This  was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  215  to  213. 
Tlie  king  exults  that  ^*  things  begin  to  wear  a  better  aspect.  Lord 
North  shall  see  that  there  is  at  least  one  person  willing  to  preserve 
unspoiled  the  most  beautiful  Constitution  that  ever  was  framed." 
The  minority  rapidly  gained  strength,  and  soon  became  a  large 
majority.  Abstract  propositions  had  been  carried.  The  practical 
measures  which  were  to  render  them  of  effect  were  rejected.  On 
the  1 8th  of  May,  tlie  most  im|>ortant  clauses  in  Burke's  Bill  were 
Tost  in  Committee.  The  king  has  triumphed.  "  You  cannot  doubt," 
he  writes  to  lord  North,  "  that  I  received  with  pleasure  the  account 
of  Mr.  Burke's  Bill  having  been  defeated.'*  His  majesty  was  look- 
ing to  a  new  Parliament  to  continue  the  abuses  that  were  odious 
to  the  nation,  or,  as  it  appeared  to  the  royal  mind,  "  to  keep  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  country  in  its  pristine  lustre." 

According  to  the  theory  of  a  narrow-minded  king,  the  pristine 
lustre  of  the  Constitution  would  have  been  shorn  of  its  beams,  if 
fifty  useless  places  had  not  been  held  by  members  of  parliament, 
to  do  the  bidding  of  the  Court  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
the  interests  of  the  nation.  According  to  the  theory  of  a  large 
section  of  a  somewhat  intolerant  public,  the  Protestant  succession 
would  have  lost  the  best  part  of  its  value,  if  English  Roman  Catho- 
lics were  allowed  to  hold  property  in  land;  if  their  spiritual  in- 
structors were  not  subject  to  the  penalties  of  treason  or  felony ;  if 
a  Protestant  son  could  no  longer  eject  his  Papist  father  from  his 
estate.  These  severities  of  the  Statutes  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
of  William  III.  had  ceased  to  be  applied ;  but  they  existed  as  a 
temptation  to  informers  to  extort  money  from  the  timid,  and  as  a 
stigma  upon  the  loyal  and  peaceful.  In  1778,  upon  the  motion  of 
Savile,  seconded  by  Dunning,  these  obsolete  penalties  wete  re- 
pealed, with  the  approbation  of  men  of  all  partfes.  The  Acts  of 
William  III.,  dating  before  the  Union  with  Scotland,  did  not  affiefct 
the  position  of  Roman  Catholics  there ;  and  it  was  subsequently 
contemplated  to  repeal  a  Statute  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  which 
was  as  odious  to  right-thinking  persons  as  the  enactments  of  the 
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day^  vhen  Popery  was  the  great  terror  of  England.  The  proceed 
ings  of  the  parliament  in  1 778  stirred  up  the  fanaticism  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  at  the  beginning  of  1779.  ^ipts  took  place  in 
Edinburgh.  Houses  of  reputed  Roman  Catholics  were  assailed 
and  damaged.  A  house  where  Catholics  assembled  for  worship 
was  set  on  fire.  .  Those  who  by  speech  or  writing  advocated  free- 
dom of  opinion,  were  threatened  with  vengeance ;  the  brutal  zealots 
selecting  as  one  of  the  objects  of  tlieir  hostility  their  distinguished 
countryman,  the  historian  Robertson.  A  Protestant  Association 
and  Committee  was  set  up  in  Scotland  ;  and  a  silly  nobleman,  lord 
George  Gordon,  was  chosen  as  its  President  This  fanatic  had  sat 
in  Parliament  for  several  years,  raving  and  gcsticfilating  when  any 
debate  excited  his  monomania.  Contemptible  as  he  was  in  intel- 
lect, he  acquired  some  consideration  from  the  position  he  had 
obtained  as  the  leader  of  a  body  of  people,  large  in  numbers  and 
dangerous  in  their  enthusiasm.  The  Protestant  Associations  of 
Scotland  had  multiplied  in  England.  On  the  first  day  of  the  Ses- 
sion in  November,!  779,  lord  George  Gordon  declared  that  the  in- 
dulgences given  to  Papists  had  alarmed  the  whole  country.  He 
did  i\ot  speak  his  own  sentiments  only.  Government  should  find  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  at  his  back,  whb  would  avow 
and  support  them,  and  whose  warmth  of  spirit  was  still  greater 
than  his  own. 

The  contempt  in  which  the  public  character  of  lord  George 
Gprdoo  was  regarded  apiMars  to  have  shut  the  eyes  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  danger  of  his  proceedings.  In  the  House  of  Conunons 
he  was  viewed  as  a  silly  bore.  He  was  complimented  as  being  "a 
staunch  Whig,  an  enemy  to  the  American  war,  and  a  friend  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people;"  but  the  same  laudatory  member  said,  "he 
could  not  bear  to  see  the  noble  lord  render  himself  a  laughing- 
stock and  a  make-game  to  the  whole  house.  He  had  got  a  twist  in 
his  head,"*  He  wa^  endured.  proUibly^  from  bis  high  connexioni 
being  ^he  brother  o£  the  duke  oi  Gordon ;  and  for  this,  we  must 
presume^.the  king  had  patience  to  hear  him  indoclrmate  his  tni- 
jesty  with  a  pamphlet,  the  reading  of  which  went  on  till  nigiit  put 
an  end  to  the  audience.  The  I  wist  in  lord  George  "s  head  did  not 
Uiejess  fit  hjin  to  be  a  demagogue.  He  calculated  that  a  display 
p£  physical  force  would  serve  his  cause  better  than  argument  ia 
Parliament  On  the  29th  of  May  he  called  a  public  meeting  at 
Coacbmaker's  Hall;  where  he  harangued  a  great  audience  about 
the  dangers  of  Popery ;  and  proposed  a  Resolution  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  Protestant  Association  shouM  meet  in  SL  George's 
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T'lfMs  on  the  following  Friday,  to  j^ccompany  h^pii  tp  the  House  pf 
Commons  to  deliver  their  Petition.  If  less  than  twenty  thousand 
.persons  should  attend  hira,  he  woidd  not  present  it.  He  proposed 
that  they  should  assemble  in  four  divisions — the  Protestants  of 
London  the  first,  of  Westminster  the  second,  of  Southwark  the 
third,  and  the  Scots  resident  in  the  metropolis  the  fourth  ;  and 
that  every  real  Protestant  should  come  with  a  blue  cockade  on  his 
h^tt  On  Friday,  the  2nd  of  June^  a  vast  assemblage  was  gathered 
together  in  St.  George's  Fields — fifty  or  sixty  thousand  persons 
according  to  most  Recounts.  Their  leader  marshalled  them  in 
three  columns,— one  to  march  oyer  London  Bridge,  another  over 
Bl^ckfriars  Bridge,  and  a  third  oyer  Westminster  Bridge,  headed 
by  hin\self.  At  half-past  two  this  formidable  body  was  assembled 
in  Palace  Yard,  and  intercepted  all  the  avenues  of  Parliament. 
The  quiet  which  had  distinguished  their  march  now  took  a  moi:e 
congenial  attitude  of  insult  to  every  obnoxious  Peer  or  Commoner. 
They  filled  the  lobbies ;  and  twice  attempted  to  force  (he  doors  of 
each  Hoii^e.  The  fanatic  rose  in  his  place,  and  presented  the 
pietitipn,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  Act  passed  in  fayouf  of  Rpma,n 
Catholics.  He  mpved  that  the  petition  be  referred  to  a  Committee 
ol  the  whole  Hpu^e.  This  nec^ssarrly  produced  a  debate.  For 
peven^l  hours  the  members  were  unable  to  go  out,  tjie  lobby  being 
filled  with  a  furious  mob.  Lord  George  went  several  times  to  the 
top  of  the  gallery  stairs ;  harangued  the  people,  telfing  them  that 
their  petition  >vas  likely  to  meet  with  ill  success  ;  and  pointed  out 
to  tlieir  vengeance  such  members  as  had  spoken  agaiiist  its  con- 
sideration. Expostulatipn  was  in  vain.  At  last,  colonel  Gordon, 
a  near  relative,  went  up  to  him,  and  said,  "  My  lord  George^  do  you 
Intend  to  bring  your  rascally  adherents  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  I^  you  do,  the  first  man  of  them  that  enters — I  will  plunge 
my  sword  not  into  him,  but  into  your  body."  A  party  of  liorse- 
guards  at  jength  arrived,  yf\th  a  magistrate  at  their  head  ;  and 
evjentually  the  lobby  \yas  cleared,  and  the  rabble  went  home.  The 
H9|use  then  divided,  six  for  the  petition,  and  a  hundred  and  jiinety- 
two  against  it.  During  this  scene,  the  terror  in  ^h^  House  pf 
Lords  was  kept  up  by  the  constant  arrival  of  Peers  announcing  the 
lopuits  to  wl^ich  ^ome  of  their  body  were  exposed  in  the  street^, 
aod  ef  l^ibiting  the  outrages  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  theip- 
^lyes.  jpishevelled  h?iir,  cjothes  covered  with  mud,  proclaimed 
that  the  hcptlngs  in  Palace-Yard  werp  not  those  pf  a  good-tempered 
ppgli^h  mpb.  The  4isgustiBg  excesses  of  that  day  had  an  influ- 
^^^d  njit  altogether  ap  unnatwral  influence,  upon  the  politic^ 
cdn(fition"of  the  British  people  lor  many  yeajsj^^^^^^^t^  ' 
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tunely,  whilst  the  strongest  evidence  of  popular  ignorance  was 
before  the  eyes  of  Parliament,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  according 
to  notice,  rose  to  introduce  a  Bill,  for  declaring  and  restoring  the 
natural,  inalienable,  and  equal  right  of  all  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  (infants,  persons  of  insane  mind,  and  crhninals  incapaci- 
tated by  law,  only  excepted)  to  vote  in  the  election  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament ;  for  regulating  the  mode  and  manner  of 
such  elections :  and  for  restoring  annual  Parliaments.  The  dnkc 
Slid  that  he  found  himself  exceedingly  unhappy  that  he  should 
have  to  trouble  their  lordships  With  a  motion  in  the  situation  m 
which  they  were  at  present  He  made  a  speech,  necessarily  under 
great  embarrassment ;  for  the  practical  answer  to  hts  proposition 
was  the  tumult  in  Palace  Vard.  The  men  who  were  to  exercise 
the  natural,  inalienable,  and  equal  right  of  voting  in  the  election  of 
tlieir  representatives,  were  Interrupting  the  freedom  of  debate, 
demianding  the  re-enactment  of  barbarous  laws,  at  the  bidding  of  a 
madman.  The  Houses  adjourned  without  further  vfoience,  on  that 
night,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parliament.  But  the  spirit  of  bigotry 
took  another  direction.  The  ministers  of  Sardinia  and  Bavaria 
had  their  chapels  sanctioned  by  law  and  the  custom  of  nations. 
These  were  set  on  fire,  and  their  fittings  plundet-ed  and  destroyed. 
Thirteen  of  the  rioters  were  apprehended,  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
military,  and  were  taken  to  Newgate. 

Saturday,  the  3rd,  Was  a  day  of  comparative  tranquiTHty.  Bat 
busy  agents  of  mischief  were  at  work ;  and  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
Catholic  chapels  in  Moorfields  were  beset,  and  their  altai^  and 
pulpits  were  torn  down  and  burnt.  On  the  Monday,  the  supineness 
of  the  magistrates,  and  the  want  of  any  efficient  system  of  police, 
encouraged  the  No- Popery  fanatics — ^joined  by  the  idlers,  the 
drunkards,  and  the  thieves  that  congregate  In  a  great  city — to  re- 
newed attacks  upon  religious  edifices  and  private  houses.  The 
indi£Ference  of  men  high  in  office  to  these  continued  outrages  wto 
inconiprehensible.  Dr.  Johnson  writes  to  Mrs.  Thrale :  "C^tt  Moo* 
day,  Mr.  Strahan,  who  had  been  insulted,  spoke  to  lord  Ma^sfieki, 
who  had,  I  think,  been  insulted  too,  of  the  licentiousness  of  the 
populace ;  and  his  lordship  treated  it  as  a  very  slight  irregularity."* 
On  that  Monday  the  house  of  sir  George  Savile  was  gutted.  The 
king  writes  to  lord  North  that  he  had  given  directions  to  the  two 
Secretaries  of  State  to  take  measures  for  preventing  riot  on  the 
morrow.  His  majesty  does  not  appeal*  to  have  contemplated  any 
immediate  danger ;  for  he  says,  **  This  tumult  must  be  got  the  bet- 
ter of,  or  it  will  encourage  designing  men  to  use  It  ai  a  precedent 
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for  assembling  the  people  on  other  occasions."    On  Tuesday,  the 
two  Houses  again  met.     Detachments  of  guards  prevented  any 
great  outbreak  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parliament ;  though  one 
of  the  ministers,  lord  Stormont,  was  injured  by  the  mob.     Burlce 
got  into  their  hands ;  but  his  courageous  remonstrances  produced 
the  effect  by  which  a  high  spirit  generally  secures  its  ascendancy 
over  an  English  multitude,  ignorant  but  not  blood-thirsty.    The 
House  of  Commons  agreed  in  a  Resolution  that  they  would  take  the 
petitions  into  consideration  as  soon  as  the  tumults  should  subside. 
There  was  no  appearance  that  tJiey  would  subside  quickly.     The 
more  lawless  and  desperate  now  came  forth  in  greater  numbers ; 
and  began  to  regard  London  as  a  city  to  be  sacked.     About  six 
o'clock  on  that  summer  evening  a  fierce  multitude  appeared  in  front 
of  Newgate,  and  demanded*  of  Mr.  Akerroan,  the  keeper  of  the 
prison,  the  release  of  the  rioters  who  had  been  committed  for  the 
destruction  of  the  chapels  of  the  foreign  ambassadors.     Their  de- 
mand was  firmly  refused ;  and  then  Mr.  Akerraan's  private  house 
was  set  on  fire.     The  present  building  of  Newgate,  was  then  only 
partially  completed.    The  greatest  number  of  the  prisoners  were 
confined  in  the  wretched  cells  of  the  old  prison,  which  had  existed 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.     It  was,  therefore,  easily  assailed  by  a 
furious  mob,  who  thundered  at  the  entrances  with  sledge  hammers 
and  pickaxes ;  and  then  dragged  out  the  furniture  of  the  keeper's . 
house,  to  pile  the  tables  and  chairs  against  the  prison  doors  and 
set  them  on  fire.     A  way  was  thus  soon  forced    The  whole  biuld- 
ing  was  quickly  in  a  blaze.     The  felons  without  rushed  through  the 
flames  to  release  the  felons  within  ;  and  that  night  there  were  three 
hundred  criminals  loose  in  the  streets.     The  prison  of  Clerken- 
well  was  also  broken  open,  and  the  prisoners  released.     The  char- 
acter of  the  riots  was  now  altered.     The  objects  of  attack  were 
the  administrators  of  the  law.     The  houses  of  three  metropolitan 
magistrates  were  sacked.     Midnight  came ;  when  a  yell  of  havoc 
was  raised  before  the  house  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  Bloomsbury 
Square ;  and,  leaving  scarcely  time  for  lord  and  lady  Mansfield  to 
escape  the  frantic  miscreants  broke  in,  threw  furniture,  pictures, 
books,  manuscripts,  into  the  street,  where  they  made  a  fire  which 
they  fed  with  these  valuables,  many  of  them  too  precious  for  any 
money  estimate  of  their  value.    There  perished  the  law  library  of 
the  greatest   lawyer  of  his  age ;  enriched  with  his  own  notes ;  and 
with  that  library  was  destroyed  the  correspondence  of  half  a  cen- 
tury.    The  mansion  itself  became  a  ruin  in  this  fiery  havoc.    A  de- 
tachment of  guards  was  at  hand  ;  but  the  officer  did  not  dare  Jt$t?g^p 
without  tlie  orders  of  a  magistrate,  and   the  magistrates,  it  waa 
given  in  evidence,  had  all  run  away. 


"Wednesday,  the  7th,  was  the  fatal  day.***  ^^alpoie  writes 
fo  afrfeild,  **  You  may  like  to  know  one  is  alive,  after  a  massacre, 
and  the  confl^ration  of  a  capital — the  most  horrible  sight  1  ever 
beheld,  and  which,  for  six  hours  together,  I  expected  to  end  in  half 
iht  town  being  reduced  to  a»hes."t  The  first  great  operation  of 
file  morning  was  to  attack  to  Bank  of  England.  Two  attempts 
Vrere  made  to  force  an  entrance ;  but  the  building  was  well  guarded 
by  parties  of  soldiers,  and  the  assailants  retreated  upon  the  first 
volley.  The  shops  were  shut  The  terrified  inhabitants  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  chalked  "  No  Popery  "  on  their  shutters.  The 
mob  ap;^kred  to  have  the  lives  and  property  of  a  population  of  a 
million  wholly  ijj  their  power.  Yet  their  numbers  were  not  every- 
where formidable  in  comparison  With  .the  mischief  they  effected. 
Johnson  observed  not  more  than  a  hundred  men  plundering  the 
Session  Hotise  in  the  Old  Bailey — leisurely,  in  full  security,  as  men 
lawfully  employed.  This  "  full  security,"  which  Johnson  imputes 
to  "  the  cowardice  of  a  commercial  city,*'  vras  really  to  be  ascribed 
tb  thi  extraordinary  timidity  of  the  king's  responsible  advisers. 
London  and  the  neighbourhood  were  full  of  soldiers,  who  had  been 
s^nt  for  from  distant  parts.  But  there  was  hesitation  about  their 
employment  There  was  a  prevailing  notion — a  very  proper 
scnii()le  under  ordinary  circumstances—that  the  military  could  not 
a^t  except  under  the  direction  of  a  magistrate ;  and  there  was  a 
n!ii«taken  belief  that  they  could  not  fire  until  an  hour  had  expired 
after  the  reading  of  the  Riot  Act  The  king  himself  called  a 
CouncU  oh  Wednesday;  and  submitted  the  question  to  them  as  to 
the  construction  of  the  Riot  Act  In  1 768  verdicts  had  been  found 
by  juries  against  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  put  down  riots  with 
the  loss  ot  life.  The  Council  would  not  decide  upon  a  doubtful 
pbint  of  law.  The  king  turned  to  W"edderbum,  the  attorney-gene- 
ral, and  desired  his  opinion.  He  immediately  declared  that  military 
force  might,  be  exercised,  if  no  other  means  of  restraint  are  effectual, 
¥Hi^n  a  tumultuous  assemblage  are  engaged  in  committing  a  felony, 
such  as  setting  fire  to  a  house.  This  opinion  was  subsequently 
confitmed  by  lord  Mansfield  in  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  a  debate 
as  to  the  employment  of  that  military  power  which  had  saved  the 
capital :  "  The  military  have  been  called  in,  and  very  wisiely  called 
in,  not  as  soldiers  but  as  citizens :  no  ndatter  whether  their  coats 
be  red  or  brown,  they  have  been  called  in  aid  of  the  law.*'  The 
opinion  of  Wedderbum  satisfied  the  doubts  of  the  CoundL  The 
king  declared  that  to  have  been  his  own  opinion ;  and  a  Proclama* 
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tion  was  iro mediately  issued,  commandiQg  all  householders  to  keep 
within  doors,  with  their  servants  and  apprentices,  and  announcing 
that  the  king's  officers  were  now  autliorized  to  repress  the  riots  by 
an  immediate  exercise  of  force.  The  decision  did  not  come  an 
hour  too  soon.  On  that  evening,  when  every  decent  citizen  was 
hurrying  home  to  obey  the  proclamation,  London  was  on  fire  in 
thirty-six  different  places.  "  One  might  see,"  says  Johnson,  "  the 
glare  of  conflagration  fill  the  sky  from  many  parts.  The  sight  was 
dreadful."  The  most  terrible  scene  was  in  Holbom,  where  the 
distillery  of  Mr.  Langdale,  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  set  on  fire ;  and 
the  unrectified  spirits  pouring  into  the  streets  were  lapped  up  by 
the  wretched  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children,-who  perished  in 
helpless  drunkenness  amidst  liquid  fire  or  falling  timbers.  The 
military  poured  into  every  street  where  there  was  tumult.  If  the 
command  of  the  oflicer  to  disperse  was  not  obeyed,  they  fired  at 
once.  Through  that  terrible  night  sleep  was  banished  from  a 
metropolis  wholly  unused  to  scenes  of  anarchy.  The  next  morn- 
ing all  was  quiet.  Nothing  remained  to  do  but  to  bury  the  dead, 
to  attend  the  wounded,  and  to  fill  the  remaining  gaols  with  misera- 
ble prisoners. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  pursue  the  painful  history  of  these 
disgraceful  riots  into  the  subsequent  details,  which  afforded  abun- 
dant matter  for  the  meagre  newspapers  of  tlie  time.  Lord  George 
Gordon  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  j 
and,  being  tried  early  in  the  following  year,  was  so  successfully 
defended  by  Erskine,  then  rising  into  high  reputation,  that  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  Of  the  miserable  rioters,  a  hundred 
and  thirty-five  were  tried  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  of  whom  about 
half  were  convicted,  and  twenty-one  were  executed.  The  Session 
of  Parliament  was  approaching  to  a  close.  Matters  of  the  greatest 
importance  had  been  agitated  without  any  practical  results.  Pro- 
posals for  Economical  Reform,  which  had  been  welcomed  at  the 
l)eginning  of  the  Session,  were  rejected  or  frittered  away  during 
its  progress.  Parliamentary  Reform  came  to  be  regarded  as  an 
impossible  theory.  The  contemporary  historian  describes  this 
period  3vith  a  calm  judgment :  "  It  may  be  said  with  confidence, 
that  so  great  a  number  of  important  affairs  were  never  agitated  in 
any  one  Session.  The  riot,  in  the  close,  threw  a  general  damp 
upon  all  endeavours  whatever  for  reformation,  however  unconnect- 
ed with  its  particular  object.  Popular  fury  seemed,  for  that  time 
at  least,  the  rrreatest  of  all  possible  evils.  Administration  then 
gathered,  and  afterwards  procured,  no  small  degree  of  power,  from 
%  tumult  which  appeared  to  threaten  the  subversion  of  all  govern- 
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ment**  *    The  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  8th  of  July ;  and 
on  the  1st  of  September  it  was  dissolved. 

During  the  domestic  excitement  that  had  lasted  through  the 
Session  of .  Parliament,  the  external  affairs  of  the  country  were 
regarded  with  comparative  indifference.  The  dread  of  iDvasicn 
had  passed  away.  The  war  with  America  appeared  to  drag  od 
without  any  decisive  results.  Gibraltar  was  invested  by  the 
Spaniards ;  but  the  siege  had  not  as  yet  assumed  the  interesting 
character  which  the  resolute  defence  of  the  key  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean subsequently  commanded.  T-lie  naval  ascendancy  of  Great 
Britain  was,  however,  manifested  in  a  way  that  gave  the  nation 
confidence  that  its  ships  could  be  well  manned  and  bravely  led  to 
battle.  Sir  George  Rodney,  on  the  i6th  of  January',  engaged  the 
Spanish  admiral  ofiE  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory,  having  captured  four  ships  of  the  line,  and  destroyed  four 
others.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  Sailing  to 
the  West  Indies,  he  there  encountered  a  combined  French  and 
Spanish  fleet,  but  was  unable  to  bring  them  to  a  general  engage- 
ment. But  the  vigilance  of  the  Spanish  government  inflicted  a 
severe  blow  upon  our  mercantile  marine.  Knowing  when  the  East 
India  and  West  India  fleets  would  be  off  the  Azores,  with  a  convoy 
of  only  two  ships  of  war,  a  powerful  squadron  intercepted  them, 
and  carried  sixty  sail,  laden  with  valuable  merchandize,  as  prizes 
into  .Cadiz.  The  Dutch  and  English  governments  were  beginning 
to  squibble  about  violations  of  neutrality,  which  the  next  year  gave 
occasion  to  a  war  with  Holland.  The  maritime  claims  of  England 
produced  also  an  "  Armed  Neutrality  "  between  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Dinmirk,  which  threatened  danger.  At  this  period  it  would 
hive  been  difficult  to  affirm  that  the  government  of  George  1 11.  had 
a  friend  in  Europe-. 

We  have  now  to  return  to  the  events  of  the  war  in  America. 
At  the  end  of  December,  1779,  general  Clinton,  with  a  force  of  fire 
thousand  men,  sailed  from  New  York  in  the  fleet  of  admiral  Ar- 
buthnot,  for  the  pqrpose  of  investing  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina. 
The  American  forces  within  this  important  place  were  under  the 
command  of  general  Lincoln ;  who,  with  the  assistance  of  French 
engineers,  had  constructed  some  formidable  defences.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  expedition  was  delayed  by  bad  weather.  It  was  the 
fir^.t  of  April  before  the  British  army  broke  ground  before  Charies- 
ton.  The  sieare  was  pursued  with  great  vigour  and  ability,  under 
the  direction  of  Clinton,  who  had  detached  lord  Cornxvallis,  with  a 
large  force,  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  garrison  aod 
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the  interior.  An  assault  was  contemplated ;  but  on  the  12th  of  May, 
Lincoln  capitulated.  The  sufrender  of  six  thousand  men,  with 
four  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  large  magazines,  was  an  im- 
portant triumph  lor  the  British  commanders,  and  gave  a  renewed 
spirit  to  the  war.  General  Clinton  in  June  returned  to  New  York, 
leaving  lord  Cornwallis  in  command.  He  had  only  four  thousand 
regular  troops  to  defend  Charleston,  to  contend  against  a  probable 
invasion  of  the  province,  and  to  repress  a  spirit  of  disaffection 
amongst  the  inhabitants.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  considered 
it  within  the  line  of  his  duty  to  make  severe  examples  of  those 
Americans  who,  from  those  shifting  influences  of  fear  and  hope 
which*  mark  such  contests,  desetted  the  royal  cause  for  which  they 
had  engaged  their  services.  The  laws  of  war  certainly  justified 
the  punishment  of  desertion ;  but  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
this  war  called  for  the  exercise  of  great  forbearance,  except  In  cases 
of  signal  treachery.  The  American  army  which  was  approaching 
Charleston  was  under  the  command  of  general  Gates.  The  van- 
guards of  the  two  armies  became  engaged  at  Camden  on  the  i6th 
of  August,  when  the  Americans  sustained  a  complete  defeat. 
Some  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  this  battle  were  hanged,  they  hav- 
ing manifested  their  change  of  opinion  by  having  British  protec- 
tions on  their  persons.  Death  was  denounced  against  all  militiar 
men  who,  having  served  in  the  British  armies,  had  joined  the  rev- 
olutionists. Estates  were  threatened  to  be  sequestered  of  those 
who  had  opposed  the  British  interests  in  the  province.  American 
citizens  of  Charleston  were  forcibly  removed  on  board  ship  to  St. 
Augustine,  in  Florida.  Complaint  was  made  of  this  proceeding ; 
and  Cornwallis  thus  defends  it:  "I  have  only  to  say  that  the  inso- 
lence of  their  behaviour,  the  threats  with  which  they,  in  the  most 
daring  manner,  endeavoured  to  intimidate  our  friends ;  the  infa- 
mous falsehoods  which  they  propagated  through  the  town  and 
country,  and  the  correspondence  which  they  constantly  kept  up 
with  the  enemy,  rendered  it  indispensably  necessary  that  they 
should  be  either  closely  confined  or  sent  out  of  the  province.  "  • 
In  a  letter  to  Clinton  of  the  29th  of  August,  Cornwallis  details  how 
he  had  ordered  militia-men,  who  had  been  enrolled  and  then  revolt- 
ed, to  be  hung  up.  t  He  makes  constant  complaints  to  American 
generals  of  their  severities.  Washington  writes  a  letter  of  remon- 
strance against  the  severities  of  Cornwallis,  which  he  addresses  to 
Clinton ;  and  Clinton  replies,  that  it  has  been  his  invariable  desire 
to  soften  the  horrors  of  war,  as  it  was  the  desire  of  every  officer  in 
bis  majesty's  service  ;  "  but  proper  punishments  upon  guilty  per- 

•  **  Correspopdtnc©  of  Cornwallis,"  vol.  i.  p.  74.  t  Ibid.  p.  6P 
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sons  may  become  sometimes  necessary.  "  •  Sir  Henry  takes 
rather  a  high  tone  at  the  notion  of  any  remonstrance  being  ad- 
dressed to  him :  "  I  desire  to  conclude  this  subject  by  ioform- 
fng  you,  sir,  that  I  esteem  myself  accountable  for  my  public 
conduct  to  his  majesty  the  king,  to  my  country,  and  my  own  con- 
science. "  Lord  Rawdon,  afterwards  lord  Moira,  who  commanded 
a  post  in  connection  with  the  main  army,  appears  to  have  gone 
somewhat  beyond  the  proper  bounds  of  punishment  for  guilty  per- 
sons. He  offered  a  reward  of  ten  guineas  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  if  they  would  bring  in  the  head  of  any  deserter,  and 
five  guineas  if  they  would  bring  jiim  in  alive.  He  justifies  his 
neasure  as  being  merely  intended  to  terrify.  During  the  war  in 
the  Southern  States  the  severities  practised  by  both  parties  were  a 
proof  that  embittered  feelings  on  both  sides  would  endure  far  too 
long  for  the  restoration  of  a  cordial  amity,  whatever  might  be  the 
issue  of  the  war.  The  word  "  retaliation  "  was  of  too  frequent 
use  by  those  in  command ;  and  Cornwallis  himself  saw  that  the 
contest  was  assuming  a  character  in  which  it  would  "  become  truly 
savage. "  After  various  encounters,  each  of  the  Southern  armies 
went  into  winter-quarters. 

Until  the  summer  of  1780  the  British  and  American  armies  in 
t1ie  Central  States  were  comparatively  inactive.  Washington  had 
to  encounter  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  maintenance  of  his 
troops.  During  the  absence  of  Clinton  the  royalist  forces  were 
hot  strong  enough  to  attempt  any  important  movement  The  pros- 
pect was  changed  by  the  arrival  in  July,  off  Rhode  Island,  of  a 
French  armament  of  six  thousand  men,  under  the  conunandof  iTie 
comte  de  Rochambeau.  A  commission  of  lieutenant-general  in  the 
French  service  had  been  sent  to  Washington,  and  the  French 
froops  were  to  be  under  his  orders.  This  great  reinforcement  of 
the  Americans  landed  in  Rhode  Island.  There  were  various  delays 
^hich  prevented  Clinton  attacking  them.  But  a  considerable  ad- 
dition to  the  fleet  under  admiral  Arbuthnot  having  arrived  from 
England,  tlie  French  troops  were  effectually  blockaded  in  their 
position  at  Newport,  and  their  purpose  of  combined  operations  with 
Washington  was  prevented.  The  two  generals,  however,  arranged 
a  meeting  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut ;  Greene  having  the  command 
6f  the  American  army  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Washing- 
ten. 

Benedict  Arnold,  who  had  done  such  signal  service  against  tht 
British  In  Canada,  had,  in  his  capacity  of  chief  in  Phfladelphiay 
aito  tha!t  city  had  been  evacuated  by  Clinton,  been  guUty  of  MBB 

*  "  CorrMpoodeoc^  of  Cornwallii.'*  roL  L  p.  p.  38* 
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frregularity  for  which  he  had  been 'reprimanded  by  a  court-martial. 
He  was  dissatisfied  with  Congress ;  and  the  French  alliance  was 
distasteful  to  him.  Washington  recommended  his  appointment  to 
the  charge  of  West  Point,  and  other  important  posts,  commanding 
the  Hudson ;  and  at  West  Point  he  was  stationed  in  August.  He 
had,  long  previously,  opened  a  secret  correspondence  with  sir 
Henry  Clinton ;  in  which  he  proposed  to  join  the  royal  army,  and 
give  possession  of  the  forts  and  their  garrisons  under  his  orders. 
The  treacherous  overture  was  accepted,  and  all  honour  and  ad'van^ 
tage  promised  to  the  traitor.  The  correspondence  was  conducted 
on  the  part  of  Clinton  by  major  John  Andrd,  the  adjutant-general 
of  the  army,  who  signed  his  letters  "  John  Anderson."  Arnold 
adopted  the  signature  of  **  Gustavus."  A  meeting  between  the 
correspondents  was  proposed  to  take  place  during  the  time  when 
Washington  had  gone  to  confer  with  Rochambeau.  Clinton  con- 
sented, warning  the  ardent  young  officer  against  entering  the  Amer- 
ican lines,  carrying  papers,  or  assuming  any  disguise. 

On  the  night  of  the  21st  of  September,  Andrd  went  up  the  Hud- 
son in  the  Vulture  sloop  of  war,  and  was  conveyed  in  a  boat  to  the 
place  appointed  for  his  rendezvous  with  Arnold.  It  ^vas  on  the 
western  bank,  on  the  neutral  ground.  The  conference  lasted  till  the 
dawn ;  when,  to  complete  their  arrangements,  Andr^  was  persuaded 
to  accompany  Arnold  to  a  house  within  the  American  lines.  When 
his  business  was  finished,  and  he  went  to  the  river  to  be  conveyed 
on  board  the  sloop,  he  found  that  it  had  been  compeUed  to  drop 
down  the  Hudson  nearer  New  York.  He  returned ;  received  a 
pass  from  Arnold,  under  his  assumed  name  of  John  Anderson ; 
changed  his  uniform  for  plain  clothes ;  and  did  the  other  danger^ 
ous  thing  against  which  he  was  expressly  cautioned — he  received 
papers  from  Arnold,  explaining  the  state  of  the  fort  at  West  Point. 
Having  crossed  the  river,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  on 
horseback  to  New  York,  he  had  passed  securely  through  the  Amer- 
ican lines,  and  was  again  on  neutral  ground,  when  he  was  seized  by 
three  men  of  the  American  militia.  He  was  conducted  to  their 
commander  colonel  Jameson.  The  mode  in  which  Arnold  was  in- 
formed of  the  capture  of  Andre  does  not  very  clearly  appear,  the 
narratives  being  somewhat  conflicting ;  but,  upon  learning  the  event, 
Arnold  saw  the  immediate  necessity  of  his  own  escape  ;  and  getting 
on  board  the  sloop  which  was  to  have  secured  safety  to  Andrd,  he 
reached  the  British  quarters  at  New  York.  Two  days  after,  Wash- 
ington ari-ived  at  Arnold's  house,  and  learnt  the  news  of  his  absence 
and  his  defection. 

Onf  the  rettim  of  Washington  to  his  camp  on  the  28th  he  found 
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Andr^  there  under  arrest.  He  had  previously  received  a  letter 
Ironi  the  prisoner,  avowing  his  uanic  and  rank.  The  case  was  im- 
nieclialely  referred  to  a  coarlof  general  officers,  fourteen  in  number. 
Twelve  of  these  were  Americans,  wiili  whom  La  Fayeile  and 
Steuben  were  associated.  The  deportment  of  the  prisoner  was 
altogether  consistent  with  the  manlii«ess  of  a  British  officer,  and 
his  own  sense  of  honour.  He  wjould  commit  no  other  person.  He 
would  resort  to  no  subterfuge  to  defend  himself.  Steuben,  it  is 
reported,  was  exceedingly  afflicted  at  what  he  consiclered  the  inev- 
itable result*  "It  was  impossible,'*  said  the  old  German,  *•  to  save 
him.  He  put  us  to  no  proof  r  but  tn  an  open,  manly  manner,  con- 
fessed everything  but  a  premeditated  design  to  deceive."  *  The 
verdict  of  the  council  of  officers  was  that  major  Andr^  ought  to  l)e 
considered  as  a  spy  from  the  enemy ;  and  that,  agreeably  to  the 
law  and  usage  of  nations,  it  was  their  opinion  he  ought  to  suffer 
death.  Before  the  inquiry  took  place,  Clinton  had  addressed  a 
letter  to  Washington  demanding  Andrd's  release,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  gone  ashore  with  a  flag  of  truce  sent  by  Arnold,  and 
when  arrested  was  under  the  protection  of  a  pass  which  Arnold 
had  authority  to  give.  Washington  informed  sir  Henry  of  the 
decision  to  which  the  court  had  come.  A  deputation  was  then 
sent  to  the  American  head-quarters,  who  were  leceived  by  Greene, 
the  president  of  the  court ;  l.ut  their  arguments,  and  offers  to  ex- 
change any  prisoner  that  might  be  selected,  were  una\*ailing. 
Washington  confirmed  the  sentence  that  the  brave,  enthusixstic, 
accomplished  officer  should  die  the  death  of  a  felon.  Andre  re- 
quested to  die  as  a  soldivr.  To  that  request  no  answer  .was  given. 
He  made  up  his  mind,  as  expressed  in  a  touching  letter  to  sir 
Henry  Clinton,  for  any  fate  to  which  an  honest  zeal  for  the  kio«,'s 
service  might  have  devoted  him.  On  the  2nd  of  October  that  exe- 
cution took  place  under  the  warrant  of  Washington,  which  is  held 
by  a  very  just  and  right-minded  historian,  as  **  by  far  the  greatest, 
and  perhaps  the  only,  blot  in  his  most  noble  career."  f  We  are 
constrained  to  dissent  from  this  opinion ;  but  we  prefer  to  rest  our 
judgment  upon  another  authority  than  our  own.  We  extract  the 
following  passage  from  a  brief  memoir  of  Andrd,  published  in  one 
of  the  earliest  miscellanies  that  was  addressed  to  the  growing  power 
to  read  amongst  the  humbler  classes : — 

"  At  the  period  when  the  event  took  place,  a  torrent  o£  indig- 
nation burst  forth  against  Washington,  who  was  charged  with  cold 
malignity,  in  thus  sacrificing  a  meritorious  ofHcer,  in  a  manner  so 
unworthy  of  his   character.      This  is  the  tone  of  feeling  which 

♦  "  Ufc  of  Stauben,"  p.  J90.  t  Lord  Mahoo'i  "  Hirtory,"  voL  vii.  |».  m6. 
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dictated  Anna  Seward's  monody  to  his  memory,  and  filled  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  with  every  violent  epithet  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  some  of  our  historians  have  adopted  this  view  of  the 
transaction.  But  highly  as  we  estimate  tljie  claims  of  our  lament- 
ed countryman  to  the  gratiiude  of  this  nation,  we  must  acquit 
Vvashington  of  all  injustice  towards  him.  Major  Andrd  ft  11  a  sac- 
rifice to  that  ardent  zeal  which  animated  his  whole  conduct,  and 
to  the  ill-advice  which  lie  received  from  Arnold.  Against  his  own 
lictter  judgment  and  intentions,  he  assumed  a  disguise  in  name 
and  dress,  and  took  charge  of  secret  papers  within  the  enemy's 
lines,  which  distinctly  fixed  upon  him  the  character  of  a  spy,  and 
subjected  him  to  all  the  perils  of  discovery.  His  letter  to  sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton  bears  witness  to  the  personal  kindness  he  received  from 
Washington,  who  doubtless  gave  no  reply  to  his  last  request,  in 
order  to  save  his  feelings  the  pain  of  a  refusal.  Had  that  general 
consented  to  change  the  mode  of  his  death,  he  would  have  aban- 
doned the  principle  upon  which  his  fate  was  determined.  The 
critical  jxjsture  of  affairs  at  that  moment  compelled  the  American 
chief  to  avail  himself  of  an  event  so  important  to  his  future  suc- 
cess. The  strong  measure  he  ado])ted  was  designed  to  show  that 
the  contest  must  be  decided  by  force  of  arms — that  he  had  thrown 
away  the  .scabbard — and  that  he  was  resolved  to  extinguish  at  a 
blow  those  intrigues  by  which  his  former  operations  had  been  be- 
trayed. As  the  success  of  major  Ai  d^d's  confederacy  with  Arnold 
would  probably  have  destroyed  the  last  hope  of  the  Revolutionists, 
so  the  terror  produced  by  his  execution,  and  the  timely  discovery 
of  Arnold's  defection,  ultimately  led  to  the  independence  of  the 
United  States. '•f 

•  '*  Plain  Englishman,"  vol.  ii,  182 1.  Tliis  periodical  was  jointly  conducted  by  Mr. 
Locker,  the  secretary  c4  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  by  tlie  author  of  tlie  **  Popoiar  Hit' 
tory.**  Mr.  Locker  was  aelected,  aa  the  frieod  of  the  three  aistvrs  of  major  Andr^,  to  at- 
tcml  on  the  28th  of  November,  183 1,  as  their  representative,  when  the  remains  of  their 
brother,  disinterred  in  America,  were  placed  in  a  vault  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the 
cenotaph  which  had  been  erected  to  his  memory  by  command pf  George  III.  The  me- 
moir of  AikM,  containing  the  passage  we  quote,  wu  wikten  by  Mr.  Locker  immediately 
after  the  ceremony  which  he  had  attended. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Electicna  d  178a— BuAe  rejected  foe  Brktol.— War  with  Holland.— Frencfa  attack  upon 
Jereey.— Capture  of  St.  Eustatius  by  Rodney.— PriTateering.— Action  off  the  D«r 
ger  Bank.— DiiBcuIties  of  Washington's  array.— Mutinies.— Coniwallb  m  the  Caro- 
Unas.— Heis  defeated  at  Cowpens.— Hie  victory  at  Guilford.— Cornwailis  maidie* 
into  Viiginia.— Fleet  of  De  Grasse  arrives  in  the  Chesapeake.— Washington's  march 
to  Viiginia.— Comwallis  fortifies  York  Town.— He  is  besieged,  and  his  supplies  cat 
off— He  capitulates.— Surrender  of  the  British  army.— The  diustrous  news  received 
in  London. 

The  new  Parliament  assembled  on  the  ist  of  November,  178a 
The  elections  had,  in  some  degree,  furnished  a  test  of  the  po^Nilar 
feeling,  in  the  choice  of  their  members  by  large  communities.  They 
had  certainly  not  manifested  that  the  opinion  of  commercial  cities, 
represented  by  that  very  ill-compounded  body  of  voters  called 
freemen,  was  favourable  to  the  growth  of  a  just  and  liberal  policy. 
Edmund  Burke  was  rejected  by  Bristol,  after  having  served  that 
flourishing  emporium  of  trade  for  six  years.  The  sentiment 
against  him  was  so  decided  that  he  could  not  even  venture  to  go 
to  the  poll.  What  were  the  public  crimes  imputed  to  him  ?  First, 
that  he  had  voted  for  Bills  which  removed  some  of  the  barbarous 
restrictions  upon  the  trade  of  Ireland.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
had  told  his  constituents,  whilst  this  measure  of  relief  was  depend 
ing  in  1 778,  that  **  trade  is  not  a  limited  thing ;  as  if  the  objects  of 
mutual  demand  and  consumption  could  not  stretch  beyond  the 
bounds  of  our  jealousies  ;"  *  that  England  and  Ireland  might  flour- 
ish together ;  that  everything  that  is  got  by  another  is  not  taken 
from  ourselves.  Secondly,  it  was  charged  against  the  member  for 
Bristol,  that  he  had  supported  a  Bill  for  reforming  the  law  process 
concerning  imprisonment  for  debt ;  and  thus  had  endeavoured  to 
mitigate  some  of  the  frightful  evils  of  a  system  under  which  a 
debtor  might  be  imprisoned  for  life  at  the  bidding  of  an  inexorable 
creditor,  unless  relieved  by  those  occasional  acts  of  grace  "  which 
turned  loose  upon  the  public  three  or  four  thousand  naked  wretches, 
corrupted  by  the  habits,  debased  by  the  ignominy,  of  a  prison."  t 
It  was  in  his  speech  to  the  electors,  in  defending  his  maintenance  of 
the  principle  that  "  the  counting-house  has  no  alliance  w^t  the 
gaol,"  that  Burke  pronounced  bis  splendid  eulogy  on  Howard ; 
•<<TwoLcttmtoG«itleBMai&BriitoL"  ^t  •<  Speech  it  i;7S;t)L'* 
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•*  He  has  visited  all  Europe, — not  to  survey  the  sumptuousness  of 
palaces,  or  the  stateliBess  of  temples ;  not  to  make  accurate  meas* 
urements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale 
of  the  curiosity  of  modern  art ;  not  to  collect  medals,  or  to  collate 
manuscripts  ; — but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons ;  to  plunge 
into  the  infection  of  hospitals  ;  to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow 
and  pain  ;  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of  misery,  depression, 
and  contempt ;  to  remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neglect- 
ed, to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to  compare  and  collate  the  distresses 
of  all  men  in  all  countries."  The  third  charge  of  the  citizen's  of 
Bristol  against  their  representative  was  his  support  of  sir  George 
Savile's  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  the  penal 
laws — that  wise  and  politic  measure  which  produced  the  riots  of 
1780.  Burke's  manly  exposure  of  the  cowardice  which  argued 
that  the  Act  of  Relief  ought  not  to  have  been  passed,  in  deference 
to  Protestant  prejudices,  is  an  example  of  the  mode  in  which  hon- 
est statesmen  ought  to  encounter  popular  delusions.  The  spirit 
which  dictated  the  peroration  of  his  speech  to  the  electors  is  wor- 
thy of  the  imitation  of  the  highest  and  the  humblest  in  rank  or 
talent  who  aspire  to  be  legislators :  "  I  do  not  here  stand  before 
you  accused  of  venality,  or  of  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  not  said  that, 
in  the  long  period  of  my  service,  I  have,  in  a  single  instance,  sac- 
rificed the  slightest  of  your,  interests  to  my  ambition,  or  to  my  for- 
tune. It  is  not  alleged  that,  to  gratify  any  anger,  revenge  of  my  own 
or  of  my  party,  I  have  had  a  share  in  wronging  or  oppressing  any 
description  of  men,  or  any  one  man  in  any  description.  No !  The 
charges  against  me  are  all  of  one  k'nd,  that  I  have  pushed  the 
principles  of  general  justice  and  benevolence  too  far ;  further  than 
a  cautious  policy  would  warrant ;  and  further  than  tlie  opinions  of 
many  would  go  along  with  me.  In  every  accident  which  may  hap- 
pen through  life, — in  pain,  in  sorrow,  in  depression  and  distress — I 
will  call  to  mind  this  accusation,  and  be  comforted." 

The  elections  were  generally  favourable  to  the  Court.  The 
riots  of  London  had  spread  terror  through  the  countrj'.  Opposi- 
tion to  the  measures  of  government,  conducted  legally  and  peace- 
fully, was  regarded  by  many  of  the  rich  and  most  of  the  timid  as 
encouragement  to  the  outrages  of  ignorant  multitudes.  Although 
a  hundred  and  thirteen  new  members  were  returned  to  this  Parlia- 
ment, there  were  few  expensive  contests,  especiaDy  for  counties. 
Of  the  new  members,  there  were  several  young  men  whose  names 
^terwards  became  famous.  Wilberforce  was  returned  for  Hull, 
by  a  corrupt  expenditure  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  pounds.*  Pitt 
•  •*  Life  of  Wilberforce,"  by  hia  soos,  toL  i.  p.  iped  by  V^OU^  It: 
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sat  for  the  close  borough  of  Appleby,  having  unsuccessfully  con- 
tested the  University  of  Cambridge.  Sheridan  was  elected  for 
Stafford. 

Tlie  miriistry.  as  might  be  expected  from  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions, had  acquired  a  firmer  position.  On  the  25th  of  January  a 
royal  message  announced  a  rupture  with  Holland,  the  reasons  of 
which  were  set  forth  in  a  manifesto.  An  amendment  to  the  Ad- 
dress in  support  of  the  war  was  rejected  by  large  majorities  in 
both  liouses.  Burke,  having  been  returned  for  the  borough  of 
Malton.  brought  forAvard  his  motion  for  the  regulation  of  the  Civil 
List,  which  had  been  rejected  in  the  previous  Session.  It  again 
met  witli  the  same  fate.  Pitt  made  his  first  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  support  of  the  Bill.  Two  more  efforts  put  the  young  ora* 
tor  uj)on  a  level  with  the  most  influential  meml>ers  of  the  party 
that  advocated  retrenchment  and  reform,  and  were  opposed  to  the 
American  war — a  war  described  by  the  son  of  Chatham  as  *'a 
most  accursed,  wicked,  barbarous,  cruel,  unnatural,  unjust,  and 
diabolical  war ! "  Of  these  displays  of  his  friend,  Wilberforce 
thus  prophesied  :  "He  comes  out  as  his  father  did,  a  ready-made, 
orator ;  and  I  doul^t  not  but  that  I  shall  one  day  or  other  see  him 
the  first  man  in  the  country."  * 

At  the  beginning  of  1781,  the  French  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  secure  the  most  imix)rtant  of  the  Channel  Islands — the  last 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy  which  remained  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown.  During  the  American  war  two  previous  attacks  had 
been  made  upon  Jersey,  without  success.  The  baron  de  Rulle- 
court  had  sailed  from  Granville,  in  Normandy,  in  a  season  of  tcn>- 
pcst,  with  a  fleet  of  small  vessels  carrying  two  thousand  troops. 
About  half  his  force  was  driven  back  to  the  coast  of  France.  "But 
on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  January  he  landed  eight  hundred  men 
at  the  Violet  Bank,  about  three  miles  from  St.  Hclier;  and  before 
daybreak  was  in  possession  of  that  town.  The  lieutenant  govern- 
or and  Vac  magistrates  being  seized,  Rullecourt  terrified  them  into 
signing  a  capitulation.  Tlie  officers  in  Elizabeth  Castle  declared 
tli.at  they  were  not  bound  by  such  an  act,  and  refused  to  surren- 
der the  fortress.  Meanwhile  a  spirited  young  oflicer,  m.njor  Pier- 
son,  of  the  99lh  regiment,  had  collected  the  militia  of  the  island, 
Willi  some  other  troops  ;  and,  in  answer  to  a  demand  from  Rulle- 
court to  capitulate,  replied  that  if  the  French  commander  did  not 
himself  fAirrcnc^er  i.i  twenty  minutes  he  should  be  attacked.  Pier- 
son  led  hi:;  c  ^lumns  into  the  town  :  drove  the  enemy  from  street 
to  street ;  and  finally  compelled  the  whole  body  to  surrender  ia 
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the  market-place.  The  gallant  Englishman  was  shot  through  the 
heart  at  the  moment  of  his  triumph ;  and  the  French  invader  was 
mortally  wounded. 

Great  Britain  had  now  to  encounter  the  hazards  of  a  maritime 
war  with  France,  Spain,  and  Holland.  For  two  years  this  some- 
what unequal  battle  was  most  vigorously  fouglit,  wherever  there 
was  a  hostile  flag  to  be  encountered.  The  ancient  supremacy  of 
the  seas  was  again  maintained,  single-handed,  against  four  allied 
powers.  Whatever  were  the  misfortunes  of  the  British  army  that 
terminated  the  conflict  in  America,  the  close  of  the  war  ^^as 
marked  by  maritime  successes,  which  had  an  important  influence 
upon  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  ;  and  whose  example  stimulated 
that  heroic  spirit  in  our  naval  commanders  which  was  the  chief 
safety  of  our  country  in  another  war  of  even  greater  peril. 

The  first  signal  event  of  the  war  with  Holland  was  the  capture  of 
St.  Eustatius,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  This  small  possession, 
which  had  been  colonized  by  the  Dutch  for  a  hundred  and  eighty 
years,  was  especially  valuable  to  them  as  the  seat  of  a  great  com- 
merce— "as  the  grand  free  port  of  the  West  Indies  and  America, 
and  ai  agener.U  market,  and  magazine,  to  all  nations."*  This  rock 
was  in  itself  a  natural  fortification.  Its  one  landing-place  is  now 
so  fortified  as  to  be  considered  impregnable.  On  the  3rd  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1 781,  when  admiral  Rodney,  having  been  apprised  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  appeared  before  St.  Eustatius  with  a  large 
fleet,  and  demanded  an  immec J  ite  surrender,  the  governor  deemed 
all  resistance  unavailing.  The  riches  in  merchandise  obtained  by 
this  success  were  beyond  all  previous  conception.  The  whole 
island  was  one  vast  emporium  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  all  the 
richer  products  of  the  West  Indies.  In  the  bay  two  hundred  and 
fifty  tradiug  vessels  were  captured.  All  the  valuable  property  be- 
longing, not  only  10  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  and  the 
traders  of  Amsterdam,  but  to  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  residents  of  our  West  Indian  Islands,  was  ind'scriminately 
seized.  Rodney,  who  had  the  command  of  the  West  India  station, 
was  beset  with  remonstrances  and  applications  for  redress.  The 
merchants  of  St.  Christopher\s  had  been  great  sufferers,  and  the 
legislature  of  that  island  supported  their  claims  to  compensation, 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  lodged  their  property  at  St.  Eustatius 
under  the  guarantee  of  several  Acts  of  Parliament.  Tl^ey  were 
told  that  the  island  was  Dutch,  everything  in  it  was  Dutch,  was 
under  the  protection  of  the  Ibutch  flag^  and  as  Dutch  it  should  be 
treated.  Jews,  Americans,  French,  and  native  Dutch,  were,  sue* 
•  "Annual Register,"  1781,  p.  loiPgtzed  by^^OUglt: 
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cessively  transported  from  the  island.  Their  pfop6rty  was  sold 
by  public  auction ;  and  merchandise,  to  the  amount  of  three  mil- 
lions, was  disposed  of  at  a  terrible  depreciation,  and  found  its  way 
chiefly  to  the  French  and  Danish  islands.  May  we  not  hope  that 
such  a  barbarous  mode  of  conducting  warfare  has  passed  away ; 
and  that,  although  merchants  cannot  expect  to  be  wholly  exempted 
from  loss  and  suffering,  it  will  cease  to  be  an  object  with  a  great 
naval  power  such  as  Britain,  so  to  time  its  declaration  of  hostili- 
ties, as  to  rush  upon  unprepared  and  unsuspecting  commercial 
communities  "  like  thieves  who  break  through  and  steal."  Rodney, 
in  his  official  despatch,  disclaimed  any  hope  of  private  advantage. 
Lord  North,  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  confiscation  of  the  property  at  St.  Eustatius,  stated  that 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  admiral  in  which  he  had  said  he 
did  not  consider  the  property  as  belonging  to  himself  but  to  the 
Crown  ;  and  Rodney,  in  his  place  as  a  member,  declared  he  had 
no  other  idea  at  the  time  when  he  seized  all  the  prop>erty  in  the 
island  than  that  it  belonged  of  right  to  his  country.  **  He  had  not 
received  intelligence,  till  long  after  the  confiscation,  of  his  ma- 
jesty's gracious  intentions  of  relinquishing  his  rights  in  favour  of 
the  fleet  and  army  to  whom  the  island  was  surrendered."  Litiga- 
tion in  the  courts  of  law  left  little  to  the  captors  of  what  had  been 
saved  from  recapture  by  the  French  in  its  conveyance  home.  The 
nation  had  to  endure  a  great  amount  of  opprobrium  in  Europe ; 
and  the  English  flag  came  to  be  regarded  in  the  West  Indies  as 
an  ensign  almost  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  black  flag  of  the 
pirate.  The  piratical  flag  was  really  raised  by  a  squadron  of  pri- 
vateers from  Bristol,  who  set  sail  upon  hearing  of  the  rupture  with 
Holland,  without  waiting  for  those  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
under  which  their  acts  would  have  been  legalised.  The  Dutch  set- 
tlements in  Guiana  offered  tempting  prizes  to  these  adventurers. 
To  plunder  the  rich  Hollanders  appeared  to  be  an  object  worthy 
of  British  enterprize,  whether  lawful  or  unlawful.  The  present 
age  has  grown  ashamed  of  the  system  of  privateering,  however 
regularly  conducted  under  the  recognized  forms.  Enlightened 
men  were  always  averse  to  this  mode  of  private  plunder  under  the 
pretence  of  national  advantage.  Franklin,  in  the  negotiations  for 
the  peace  of  1 783,  proposed  that  Great  Britain  and  America,  as 
well  as  the  other  belligerent  powers,  should  agree  not  to  grant  any 
commissions  to  private  armed  vessels,  empowering  them  to  take 
or  destroy  trading  ships.  In  1856,  after  the  close  of  the  war  wi^ 
Russia,  the  Conference  at  Paris  recommended  the  entirtf  abolxdoo 
of  the  system  of  pnvateerihg,  aftd  thfe  Acknowledgment  <rf  tiM 
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rights  of  neiitrils,  as  desirable  and  necessstry  changfi'd  for  bringing 
the  system  of  war  into  harmony  with  the  ideas  and  principles  of 
modern  civilization.  There  was  one  dissentient  power  whose  min- 
isters thought  it  politic  to  forget  the  recommendation  of  their 
illustrious  countryman. 

It  was  made  a  charge  against  sir  George  Rodney  that  he  lin- 
gered at  St  Eustatius  from  February  to  May,  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  after  his  own  interests,  when  he  might  during  that  time 
have  carried  on  offensive  operations  at  Martinique,  where  the 
French  had  an  inferior  force  to  oppose  him.  He  was  busy,  it  was 
said,  about  the  captured  merchandise,  while  the  French  fleet  was 
reinforced,  and  Tobago  was  taken.  Rodney  defended  himSelf  by 
alleging  that  he  had  sent  sir  Samuel  Hood,  as  he  believed  with  an 
adequate  force,  to  oppose  the  armament  under  De  Grasse  that  had 
sailed  from  France.  The  force  was  hot  adequate ;  for  five  ships 
came  out  of  Port  Royal  harbour  to  join  the  French  admiral ;  and 
although  there  was  a  partial  action,  the  English  operations  were 
wholly  inefficient.  The  next  year  Rodney  nobly  vindicated  himself 
from  any  imputation  of  want  of  zeal  and  daring.  It  was,  indeed, 
then  time  that  some  great  effort  should  be  made  to  assert  the  mar- 
itime eminence  of  England;  for  lord  Mulgrave,  according  to  a  re- 
port of  his  speech  in  November,  1781,  maintained  an  opinion  very 
strangely  opposed  to  the  prevailing  belief :  "  We  ire  not,  nor  evef 
were,  equal  to  France  in  a  naval  contest,  where  France  applied  all 
her  resources  and  strength  to  the  raising  of  a  navy."  ♦  An  engage- 
ment off  the  Dogger  Bank  between  a  squadron  under  admiral 
Hyde  Pafker  and  a  Dutch  squadron,  recalled  the  memory  of  "  those 
dreadful  sea-fights  between  England  and  Holland  which  the  last 
century  witnessed."  f  Like  many  of  those  sea-iights,  there  was  no 
result  but  mutual  destruction  and  prolonged  animosity.  The  brav- 
ery and  endurance  of  a  British  garrison  were  never  more  signally 
displayed  than  in  the  defence  of  Gibraltar  during  this  year.  Of 
that  memorable  siege  we  shall  have  to  relate  the  continuous  story 
in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

At  no  period  of  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  were  the  two  principals  in  the  war  in  a  condition 
in  which  peace  was  more  necessary  to  each  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1 781.  Washington,  looking  at  the  extensive  confederacy 
against  England,  thought,  towards  the  end  of  the  campaign  of  17^, 
tfeat  ft  would  ndt  b6  in  her  power  to  continue  the  contest.  But  he 
was  soah  cdhvincfcd  that,  however  menaced  on  every  side,  Englaiid 
was.entering  vpoo  another  campaign  without  manifesthig  any  sign 

•  "  Piitttofcirtanr  History;*  Vol.  «»,  libL  ft  f .  t  *  Aimteal  RegUten**  178a*  P   «^ 
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of  exhaiistioD.  The  American  coramaader  looked  at  his  own  re- 
sources, and  saw  little  to  inspire  him  with  the  hope  of  any  decisive 
success.  At  this  period  he  writes,  **  I  see  nothing  before  us  but 
accumulating  distress.  We  have  been  half  our  time  without  pro- 
visions, and  are  likely  to  continue  so.  We  have  no  magazines, 
nor  money  to  form  them.  We  have  lived  upon  expedients  until 
we  can  live  n  >  longer."  *  The  C\  ngress,  at  the  end  of  1.80,  trans- 
mitted a  letter  to  Franklin,  addressed  to  the  king  of  f  cance,  ur- 
gently requesting  arn^s,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  a  loan  of  money. 
Franklin  writes  to  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  to  express 
his  opinion  "  that  the  present  conjuncture  is  critical ;  that  there  is 
some  danger  lest  the .  Congress  should  lose  its  influence  over  the 
people,  if  it  is  found  unable  to  procure  the  aids  that  are  wanted  ; 
and  that  the  whole  system  of  the  new  government  in  America  may 
therefore  be  shaken."  t  Franklin  at  this  crisis,  when  the  immedi- 
ate prospect  was  so  ol)scure,  predicted  of  a  more  remote  future,  if 
America  should  fail  in  asserting  its  independence,  and  **if  the 
English  were  suffered  once  to  recover  that  country."  He  prophe- 
sied "that  the  possession  of  those  fertile  and  extensive  regions, 
and  that  vast  sea-coast,  will  afford  them  so  broad  a  basis  for 
future  greatness,  by  the  rapid  growth  of  their  commerce  and  breed 
of  seamen  and  soldiers,  as  will  enable  them  to  become  the  terror  of 
Europe,  and  to  exercise  with  impunity  that  insolence  which  is  so 
natural  to  their  nation."  X  Franklin,  amidst  the  blandishments  of 
Paris,  had  become  haL  a  Frenchman.  John  Adams,  who  at  this 
period  was  the  American  envoy  at  Amsterdam,  reports  how  some 
of  tl>e  Dutch  prophesied  after  another  fashion-^**  that  America  has 
the  interest  of  all  Europe  a.2r<uast  her;  that  she  will  becoaie  the 
greatest  manufacturing  country,  and  thus  ruin  Europe :  that  she 
will  become  a  great  and  ambitious  military  and  naval  power,  and 
consequently  terrible  to  Europe."  §  Without  regarding  the  possi- 
ble effect  of  the  establishment  of  American  independence  upon  ihe 
future  stability  of  the  monarchy  of  France,  the  government  of 
Louis  XVI.  resolved  to  make  one  more  effort  in  this  strange  alli- 
ance between  liberty  and  despotism.  Six  millions  of  livres  were 
granted  to  America  as  a  free  gift  The  king  of  France  wanted  to 
borrow  money  himself  to  support  the  war,  and  could  not  injure  his 
own  credit  by  being  associated  with  an  American  loan,  for  the  de- 
preciation of  the  paper  of  Congress  had  closed  the  pockets  of  Euro- 
pean capitalists.)  To  add  to  the  gloom  of  the  Republican  leaders, 
on  new  year's  day  thirteen  hundred  of  the  troops  raised  by  Penn- 

* Ramny.    **  Life  of  Washington,**  p.  ite.  t  <*  Woritt,**  vol.  vm.  p.  SS4^ 
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sylvania  mutinied  for  redress  of  grievances  to  which  Congress  had 
given  no  heed.  They  would  serve  no  longer  without  pay,  without 
food,  without  clothing.  They  marched  away  from  their  encamp- 
ment at  Morristown,  and  were  reduced  to  obedience  with  great 
difficulty,  but  without  severities.  A  similar  mutiny  in  the  brigade 
of  New  Jersey  was  quelled  by  a  superior  force,  and  by  military 
executions. 

The  capture  of  Charlestown  in  May,  1780,  and  the  victory  of 
Camden  in  the  following  August,  had  led  the  English  government 
to  believe  that  another  campaign  would  produce  a  favourable  ter- 
mination of  the  war.  Lord  George  Germaine,  in  a  letter  to  lord 
Cornwallls,  takes  the  same  high  tone  about  the  restoration  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  punishment  of  rebels,  as  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  conflict.  He  approves  of  the  severities  of  Cornwallis  towards 
traitors :  "  The  most  disaffected  will  now  be  convinced  that  we  are 
not  afraid  to  punish,  and  will  no  longer  venture  to  repeat  their 
crimes  in  the  hope  of  impunity  should  they  be  detected ;  and  those 
who  are  more  moderate  will  be  led  to  withdraw  from  a  cause  which 
is  evidently  declining,  before  it  becomes  desperate,  and  they  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  consequences  they  may  reasonably  appre- 
hend will  fall  upon  such  as  persist  in  rebellion  to  the  last."  *  With 
such  an  adviser,  we  can  well  understand  how  the  king  could  have 
no  other  notion  of  three  or  four  millions  of  Americans  in  revolt, 
than  that  they  were  mere  traitors  to  be  conquered,  and  then  to  be 
wholly  dependent  upon  his  royal  mercy.  The  people  of  England 
were  now,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  unison  with  the  government  as  to 
the  necessity  of  continuing  the  war.  Mr.  Hartley -writes  to  Frank- 
lin, "  I  verily  believe  so  great  is  the  jealousy  tet  we  en  England  and 
France,  that  this  country*  would  fight  for  a  straw  to  the  last  man, 
and  the  last  shilling,  rather  than  be  dictated  to  by  France.**  f  "The 
unfortunate  union  of  common  cause  between  America  and  France 
had  turned  aside  the  wish  of  the  people  of  England  for  peace. 
This  opinion  of  Mr.  Hartley  is  confirmed — as  far  as  a  general 
sentiment  can  receive  confirmation  from  the  expression  of  opinion 
in  particular  localities — by  the  tone  of  pubKc  meetings  and  the  words 
of  addresses  to  the  crown. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  in  his  camp  at  Wynnesborough,  amidst  the 
flooded  rivers  and  creeks  of  South  Carolina,  was  not  so  sanguine 
as  the  secretary  at  Whitehall.  The  whole  country,  he  writes  to 
sir  Henry  Clinton  at  the  beginnin5:  of  January,  is  kept  in  continual 
alarm  by  perpetual  risings  in  different  parts  of  the  province,  and 

*  ^'  CorowallU  Correspondence,"  vol.  i.  p,  Std  by  GoOQIc 
t  "  Franklin's  \^ork«."  vol.  ix.  p.  119. 
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the  invariable  success  of  these  parties  against  th«  f03ralist  militia.* 
On  the  7th  of  January,  Comwallis  began  his  march  for  Nortii 
Carolina.  He  sent  forward  lieut.  colonel  Tarleton,  with  seven 
hundred  infantry  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry,  "  to  endea- 
vour to  strike  a  blow  at  general  Morgan."  Heavy  rains  swelled 
the  water-courses,  and  impeded  the  progress  of  the  army.  On  the 
1 7th  Tarleton  came  up  with  Morgan  ;  and  the  battle  of  Cowpens 
resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  British.  The  American  line  had 
given  way,  and  the  British  were  in  disorderly  pursuit,  when  Mor- 
gan's corps  faced  about  and  poured  in  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  pur- 
suers. A  general  panic  ensued,  in  spite  of  the  exertions,  entreat- 
ies, and  example  of  colonel  Tarleton.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
royalist  forces  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners,  by  an 
enemy  not  superior  in  numbers.  This  defeat  is  described  as  **  the 
most  serious  calamity  which  had  occurred  since  Saratoga  —  and 
qrippled  lord  Comwallis  for  the  remainder  of  the  war."  f 

Morgan,  after  his  victory  at  the  Cowpens,  was  enabled,  though 
closely  pursued  by  Comwallis,  to  unite  his  forces  with  those  of 
Nathaniel  Green,  a  meritorious  officer,  who  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Gates  as  commander  of  the  American  army  in  North  and 
3outh  Carolina.  By  the  judicious  arrangements  of  general  Greene 
he  was  enabled  to  avoid  a  battle  with  the  superior  force  of  Com- 
wallis, and  entered  Virginia.  Jefferson  was  the  governor  of  that 
State.  At  the  beginning  of  January,  Arnold,  who  was  now  in  full 
activity  in  the  British  service,  landed  about  nine  hundred  men  at 
J^mes^Town.  They  burnt  all  the  public  property  at  Richmond 
and  other  places,  and  having  marched  more  than  thirty  miles  into 
the  interior,  regained  their  vessels.  This  incursion  occupied  onjj 
forty-eight  hours.  Virginia  had  at  that  time  a  population  of  iponr 
than  half-a-million,  and  there  were  fifty  thousand  enrolled  nuJiida 
But  these  were  scattered  over  the  country ;  and  Richmond,  thf 
capital,  w^  a  town,  or  rather  village,  of  only  eighteen  hui^di:]^ 
inhabitants.  The  militia  was  a  force  upon  paper,  with  few  i^ipf 
called  into  the  field;  and  without  money  or  arms  it  would  ha^ 
been  useless  to  collect  and  embody  tliem.  This  was  the  defence 
made  by  Jefferson,  when  his  enemies  accused  him  of  neglect,  and 
threatened  impeachment^  Arnold  made  a  second  imiptioo  in 
AfHil,  and  again  destroyed  much  property.  General  Greene  had  * 
been  reinforced  with  all  the  available  militia  from  Virginia  at  the 
beginning  of  March  ;  and  on  the  1 5th  he  was  approaching  Guilford, 
in  North  Carolina,  with  an  army  of  seven  thousand  men.     On  tha( 
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dk^  Ibi^  Conit^llis  Atudked  him,  and  after  an  aciibn  6f  an  hour 
and  a-half  routed  the  American  army,  and  took  their  c^mnon.  The 
British  sustained  a  heivy  loss.  "  The  great  fatigue  of  tlie  troops," 
writer  CbmwalHs  to  Rawdon,  "  the  number  of  wounded,  and  the 
want  of  provisions,  prevented  our  pursuing  the  enemy.**  Greene 
who  had  fled  twenty  miles  from  Guilford,  soon  became  the  pursuer. 
By  his  incessant  activity  he  cut  off  supplies  from  the  British  army, 
which  was  compelled  to  fall  back  to  Wilmington,  on  the  Cape  Fear 
Rfver.  He  arrived  there  on  the  7th  of  April.  On  the  loth  he 
wrote  to  major-general  Phillips,  "  I  have  had  a  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  cam^^aign,  and  was  obliged  to  fight  a  battle,  two  hundred 
ifiiles  from  any  communication,  with  an  enemy  seven  times  my 
number.  The  fate  of  it  was  long  doubtful.  We  had  not  a  regi- 
ment or  corps  that  did  not  at  some  time  give  way."  He  adds,  "  I 
am  quite  tired  of  marching  about  the  country  in  quest  of  adven- 
tures. If  we  mean  an  offensive  war  in  America  we  must  abandon 
New  York,  and  bring  our  whole  force  into  Virginia;  we  then  have 
a  stake  to  fight  for,  and  a  successful  battle  may  give  us  America."! 
Cornwa^is  wrote  home  to  lord  George  Germaine  to  recommend 
"  a  serious  attempt  upon  Virginia."  On  the  23rd,  without  waiting 
for  instructfons  from  the  ministry,  or  receiving  orders  from  sir 
Henry  Clinton^  his  superior  officer,  he  fesiolved,  upoh  his  Own  re- 
sponsibility^ as  ire  expressed  in  another  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  "  to  take  advantage  of  general  Greene's  having  left  the  back 
of  Virginia  open,  and  march  immediately  into  that  province,  to 
attenapt  a  junction  with  general  Phillips."  He  apologises  to  Clinton 
for  deciding  upon  measures  so  important,  itifhout  his  direction  or 
s^probatkm  ;  alleging  *<thedelaysmd  difficulty  of  conveying  letters, 
and  the  impossihittty  of  waiting  for  answers."  %  The  opinions  of 
Clinton  and  Comwallis  upon  the  conduct  of  the  war  were  not  in 
accord.  Clinton  thought  the  main  object  was  tb  deflend  New  York, 
and  merely  maintain  the  posts  held  in  the  Southern  provinces. 
Comwallis  held  that  if  a  defensive  war  was  the  plan  to  be  adopted, 
mixed  with  desultory  expeditions,  it  would  be  best  to  abandon  the 
Carolibas,  which  could  not  be  hekl  defensively  whilst  Virginia  could 
be  M  easily  armed.  ^  Let  us  quit  the  Carotinas,  and  stick  to  our 
salt-pork  at  New  York,  sending  now  and  then  a  detachment  to  steal 
t<>lNU2CO."  Whilst  Cornwailis  was  setting  forth  on  an  undertaking 
which,  be  says,  **sifs  heavy  on  my  mind,"  Rawdon,  on  the  25th  of 
April,  wbn  a  ibatlle  near  Camden.  He  salKed  from  that  post  to 
atladc  general  Greene,  whose  force  doubled  his  own.    The  Amer- 
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icans  quitted  the  field ;  but  the  victory  had  no  eventual  benefit  for 
the  British  cause. 

Lord  Corawallis  crossed  J  1:112$  River,  into  Virginia,  on  the  26th 
of  May.  General  Phillips  had  died  whilst  bis  friend  was  on  his 
march  to  join  him.  Comwallis  was,  however,  now  strengthend  by 
reinforcements,  and  proposed  to  dislodge  La  Fayette  from  Rich- 
mond. But  La  Fayette  moved  to  the  upper  country,  and  though 
the  English  general  wrote  "the  boy  cannot  escape  me,"  the  boy 
was  too  alert  to  be  captured.  The  legislature  of  Virginia  was  sit- 
ting at  Charlottesville,  and  colonel  Tarleton  was  very  near  sur- 
prising the  whole  body.  Jefferson  himself  had  a  narrow  escape, 
having  only  quitted  his  own  house  at  MonticeUo  ten  minutes  before 
the  British  entered  it  "  His  property,  books,  and  papers,  were  all 
respected ;  with  the  exception  of  the  waste  which  was  committed 
in  his  cellars  by  a  few  of  the  men,  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
commanding  officer.'**  The  Virginians  bitterly  complained  of  the 
mischief  committed  upon  their  plantations  by  the  invading  army,— 
crops  of  com  and  tobacco  destroyed,  bams  burnt,  horses  carried 
ofiL  The  damage  of  six  months  was  estimated  at  three  miUioiis 
sterling.! 

On  the  2nd  of  August  Comwallis  was  in  possession  of  York 
Town,  on  the  peninsula  between  the  river  York  and  the  river 
James.  "  The  position,"  he  writes  to  his  friend,  brigadier  O'Hara, 
^  is  bad,  and  of  course  we  want  more  troops,  and  you  know  that 
every  senior  general  takes  without  remorse  from  a  junior,  and  tells 
him  he  has  nothing  to  fear.^'t  Clinton  was  urging  him  to  send 
men  to  New  York.  During  the  month  of  August,  ComwaUis  was 
busily  employed  in  fortifying  York  Town,  and  also  Gloucester  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  York  River.  On  the  29th  of  August,  the 
French  West  India  fleet,  under  De  Grasse,  entered  the  Chesapeake^ 
and  landed  a  large  force  at  James  Town.  Corawallis  wrote  to 
Clinton,  to  apprise  him  of  this  event,  and  to  announce  that  Wash- 
ington **  is  said  to  be  shortly  expected."  CHnton  replied  that  he 
had  no  doubt  that  Washington  was  ^  moving  with  six  thousand 
French  and  rebel  troops  "  against  Comwallis ;  and  that  all  tbt 
force  that  could  be  spared  from  New  York  should  be  sent  to  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  August,  Washington,  encaunped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  New  York,  was  anxiously  expecting  the  arrival 
of  the  fleet  under  De  Grasse.  He  had  conceived)  hopes,  more  than 
usually  sanguine,  that  a  combined  attack  upon  New  York  by  land 
and  sea  might  have  given  a  decisive  turn  to  the  war^    The  d«t» 
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patches  of  CHnton  to  Cbrnwallis  show  how  anxiously  the  British 
general  looked  to  the  defence  of  this  important  place,  which  had  so 
long  been  the  scene  of  hostilities.  On  the  14th  of  August  Wash- 
ington received  intelligence  that  De  Grasse  had  sailed  to  the  Ches- 
apeake. He  instantly  determined  to  abandon  all  idea  of  attacking 
New  York,  and  to  march  for  Virginia.  On  the  21st  of  August, 
the  tro<yps  destttied  for  the  Soutli  were  in  motion,  no  attempt  having 
been  made  by  Clinton  to  interrupt  their  march. 

TTiose  qualities  of  a  commander  which  are,  at  the  lea^t,  as  im- 
portant, if  not  so  dazzlihg,  as  his  ability  to  "  set  a  squadron  in  the 
field,*^  KaVe  !)een  ra^ly  displayed  more  signally  than  in  the  provi- 
dent cai'e  of  Washington  that  no  disorder  should  ensue  from  the 
sudden  change  in  hi^  whole  plan  of  operations.  He  had  to  provide 
against  the  chance  of  attack  on  his  march  from  New  York  to 
Trenton,  and  he  adroitly  managed  to  lead  Clinton  to  believe  that 
the  march  was  a  feint^  and  that  he  would  returh  to  his  encamp- 
ment. From  Trenton  his  army  had  to  be  transported  to  Christiana, 
and  from  the  Head  oi  Elk  down  the  Chesapeake.  He  had  td 
make  arrangemients  that,  upon  the  instant  of  his  arrival,  all  the 
craft  fit  for  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware  should  be  ready  to  em- 
bark his  troops.  He  had  to  ensure  a  Supply  of  salt  provisions, 
flour,  and  rum,  at  the  Head  of  Elk,  to  satisfy  weary  and  grumbling 
men  during  their  long  i*l ver  passage .  They  were  grumblers  because 
for  iome  time  they  ftad  received  no  pay.  He  arranged  for  *' a 
douceur  of  a  little  hard  money  to  put  them  in  proper  temper."  He 
regarded  the  object  of  his  movement  as  one  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance ;  and  urged  upon  the  authorities  of  the  various  States  to  pro- 
vide the  means  for  prosecuting  a  siege  with  rapidity.  On  the  6th 
of  September,  Washington  was  at  the  Head  of  Elk,  and  had  put 
himself  inta  fcommunication  with  De  Grasse.  On  the  loth  he  was 
for  a  few  hours  in  his  own  home  at  Mount  Vernon, — "  a  modest 
habitation,  quite  in  kee^ping  with  the  idea  that  we  have  oi  Cincin- 
natus,  and  of  those  of  the  other  great  comtnanders  of  the  Roman 
republic.***  The  troops  had  been  embarked  at  the  Hea4  of  Elk, 
but  their  general  suddenly  commanded  them  to  stop.  He  had 
heard  that  De  Grasse  had  gone  to  sea  on  the  5th,  and  he  doubted 
whether  the  navigation  of  the  bay  would  have  been  secure.  De 
Grasse  had  set  sail  to  encounter  the  West  India  fleet  of  sir  Samuel 
Hood,  itrhich  had  effected  a  junction  with  six  ships  under  admiral 
Grav^,  who,  as  setiior  officer,  took  the  command.  On  the  5th  a* 
general  engagement  ensued,  in  which  both  fleets  were  damaged, 
but  no  vessels  on  either  side  were  taken  or  destroyed.     The^K(ench 
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being  reinforced  by  the  squadron  from  Rhode  Island,  Graves  rt- 
turned  to  New  York,  and  De  Grassy  remained  master  of  the  Ches- 
apeake. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  Cornwallis  wrote  somewhat  despair- 
ingly to  Qinton  :  "  I  am  just  informed  that  since  the  Rhode  Island 
squadron  has  joined,  they  have  thirty-six  sail  of  the  line*  This 
place  is  in  no  state  of  defence.  If  you  cannot  relieve  me  very 
soon  you  must  be  prepared  to  hear  the  worst."*  H^  was  promised 
relief,  and  the  co-operation  of  a  force  of  five  thousand  men,  which 
was  to  be  conveyed  by  the  whole  fleet  on  the  5th  of  October.  On 
the  3th  of  Sep^mber,  Cornwallis  had  provisions  for  ^ix  weeks. 
The  French,  fleet  in  the  Chesaipeake  entirely  cut  off  any  chance  of 
further  supplies.  On  the  14th  of  October,  then,  according  to  this 
calculation,  the  British  army  would  be  in  peril  of  stai'vatioa  But, 
according  to  one  accoynt,  Cornwallis  subsequently  though^  that  he 
might  l^old  out  tp  the  middle  of  November,  f 

On  the  19th  of  September,  Steuben,  who  had  been  appoii^ted 
if)  a  regular  command  in  the  siege  of  Yprk  Town,  wri^s,  **  Com- 
waJlis  is  fortifying  himself  like  a  brave  general  who  must  fall;  but 
I  think  he  will  fall  with  honour."  X  Steuben  w^  the  -only  Ameri- 
can officer  who  had  ever  taken  part  \ii  a  regular  siege,  and  his  as- 
sistance in  the  siege  of  York  Town  appears  to  have  been  especi- 
ally valuable.  On  the  30th  of  September  th^  besie^ngarmybfoke 
grpund,  and  constructed  redoubts  about  eleven  hundred  yards 
from  the  British  works.  On  the  evening  of  the  9tb  they  opened 
t)[ieir  batteries,  and,  writes  Cornwallis  on  the  i  ith,  "  l^ve  since 
continued  firing  without  intermission  with  about  forfy  pieces  of 
cannon,  mostly  heavy,  and  sixteen  mortars."  On  the  ^2th  their 
second  parallel  was  opened.  Cornwallis  now  beg^  to  lose  hope : 
"  Nothing,"  he  says,  "  but  a  dirept  move  to  York  JUver,  which 
includes  a  successful  naval  action,  can  save  me."  On  the  15th  he 
apprised  Clinton  that  his  two  advanced  redoubts  had  faieen  carried 
by  stonn ;  that  his  situation  was  very  critical ;  that  his  fi^st  earthen 
works  could  x\ot  resist  powerful  artillery  i  and,  )iis  numbers  being 
weakened,  he  concludes  by  saying,  /Uhe  safety  of  the  pla^e  is 
therefore  so  precarious,  that  I  cannot  recqn^mend  that  the  fleet 
and  army  should  run  great  risk  in  endeavouring  to  $ave  us."  The 
catastrophe  was  dose  a^  hapd.  On  the  20th  of  October,  Comwal- 
lis  wrote  to  inform  Clinton  that^  on  the  previous  day,  l^e  h^  been 
forced  to  give  up  the  pos^s  of  York  and  <^loi/iCf^stf r,  and  to  ^u^^reo- 
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der  the  troops  under  his  command,  by  capitulation,  as  prisoners 
of  war  to  the  combined  forces  of  America  and  France.  In  this 
letter  he  describes  the  difficulties  he  had  encountered  since  he 
withdrew  within  the  works  in  expectation  of  the  promised  relief. 
He  dwells  on  the  diminution  of  his  numbers  by  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  and  by  sickness ;  on  the  exhaustion  of  the  strengtli  and 
spirits  of  those  that  remained.  "  Under  all  these  circumstances  I 
thought  it  would  have  been  wantoa  and  inhuman  to  the  last  degree 
to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  this  small  body  of  gallant  soldiers,  who  had 
ever  behaved  with  so  much  fidelity  and  courage,  by  exposing  them 
to  an  assault  which,  from  the  numbers  and  precautions  of.  the  ene- 
my, could  not  fail  to  succeed."  •  The  garrison,  at  the  time  of  the 
surrender,  consisted  of  363  officers,  of  whom  some  were  sick ;  of 
4541  non-commissioned  officers  and  rank  and  file  fit  for  duty ;  and 
of  2089  sick  and  wounded. 

The  Articles  of  Capitulation  did  not  involve  any  degrading  con- 
ditions. The  garrisons  of  York  and  Gloucester  were  to  march 
out  to  an  appointed  place,  with  shouldered  arms,  colours  cased, 
and  drums  beating  a  British  or  German  march ;  then  to  ground 
their  arms,  and  return  to  the  place  of  their  encampment.  The 
imagination  might  fill  up  a  picture  from  this  indistinct  outline. 
But  a  very  graphic  representation  of  an  extraordinary  scene  exists 
in  the  diary  of  an  Anspach  serjeant,  who  served  in  the  British 
army,  f  We  necessarily  take  only  the  prominent  points  of  a  length- 
ened detail.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  r9th  of  October,  all  the 
troops  marched  on  th?  road  to  Williamsburg,  in  platoons,  through 
the  "whole  American  and  French  army,  who  were  drawn  up  in 
regiments.  In  front  of  each  regiment  were  their  generals 
and  staflf-officers.  The  French  generals  were  attended  by  richly 
dressed  servants  in  liveries.  Count  de  Rochambeau,  marquis 
de  Lafayette,  count  de  Deuxponts,  and  prince  de  Lucerne 
were  there,  wearing  glittering  stars  and  badges.  The  French 
formed  the  right  wing.  The  left  wing  of  the  line  was  formed 
of  the  Americans.  In  front  were  their  generals,  Washing- 
ton, Gates,  Steuben,  and  Wayne.  They  were  paraded  in  three 
lines.  The  regulars,  5n  front,  looked  passable ;  hvtt  the  militia, 
from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  were  ragged  and  ill-looking.  The 
prisoners  were  quite  astonished  at  the  immense  number  of  thefr 
besiegers,  whose  lines,  three  ranks  deep,  extended  nearty  two 
miles.    They  passed  through  this  formidable  army  to  a  large  plain, 
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where  a  squadron  of  French  hussars  had  formed  a  circle.  One 
regiment  after  another  had  to  pass  into  this  circle,  to  lay  down 
their  nruskets  and  other  arms.  The  honest  narrator  says,  •'  When 
our  colonel,  baron  Seybothen,  had  marched  his  men  into  the  circle, 
he  had  us  drawn  up  in  a  line,  stepped  k\  front  of  it,  and  com- 
manded first,  *  Present  arms,*,  and  then,  *  Lay  down  arms  put  OfiF 
swords  and  cartridge-boxes,*  while  tears  rhn  down  his  cheeks. 
Most  of  Us  were  Weeping  like  him.**  All  the  officers,  English  and 
German,  were  allowed  to  keep  iheir  swords.  All  marched  back 
in  utter  silence'  to  the  camp.  Their  courage  and  their  spirit  were 
gone ;  '*  the  more  so/  says  the  serjeanl,  **  as  in  this  our  return 
march  the  American  part  of  our  conquerors  jeered  at  us  ver}'  in- 
sultingly." Upon  their  return  to  their  lines  and  tents,  they  enjoy- 
ed full  liberty.  The  French  are  described  as  behaving  very  well 
towards  the  conquered^altogether  kind  and  pbliging.  Comwal- 
lis,  in  his  dispatch,  makes  no  complaint  of  the  Americans,  but  he 
clearly  draws  a  distinction  that  seems  expressive  of  no  verj'  cordial 
feeling  towards  those  of  the  same  race  with  himself :  "  The  treat- 
ment, in  general,  that  we  have  received  from  the  enemy  since  our 
surrender  has  been  perfectly  good  and  proper;  but  the  kindness 
and  attention  that  has  been  shown  to  us  by  the  French  officers  in 
particular — their  delicate  sensibility  of  our  situation,  their  generous 
and  pressing  offer  of  money,  both  public,  and  private,  to  any 
amount — has  really  gone  beyond  what  I  can  possibly  describe,  and 
will,  I  hope,  make  an  impression  on  the  breast  of  every  British 
officer  whenever,  the  fortune  of  war  should  put  any  of  them  into 
our  power."*  The  abb^  Robin  noticed  that  there  was  a  much 
deeper  feeling  of  animosity  between  the  English  and  Americans, 
than  between  the  English  and  Frencji.  As  the  English  officers 
passed  through  the  lines  they  saluted  every  French  officer,  but  they 
showed  no  such  courtesy-  to  thfe  American  officers,  t  There  was 
no  wisdom  or  equity  in  this  unmerited  contempt  of  men  who  were 
fighting  for  a  far  higher  cause  than  their  French  albes.  There 
was  only  a  paltry  display  of  military  }x*ide  against  irregular-s,  and  a 
servile  imitation  of  the  temper  of  tlie  English  Court  towards 
"rebels/*  An  article  of  capitulation  proposed  by  Comwallis  was 
rejected  by  Washington  ;  —  "  Natives  or  inhabitants  of  different 
parts  of  this  country  at  present  in  York  or  Gloucester  arc  not  to 
be  punished  on  account  of  having  joined  the  British  army.'*  It 
was  rejected  upon  this  principle : — "  The  article  cannot  be  assented 
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CO,  being  altogether  of  civil  resort.  But  Washington  did  not  re« 
fuse  his  consent  through  any  vindictive  feeling.  He  allowed  an 
article  to  stand,  by  which  the  Bone tta  sloop  of  war  should  be  left 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  lord  Cornwallis,  and  be  permitted  to  sail 
to  New  York  without  examination.  The  Anspach  serjeant  re* 
cords  that  Tories  of  the  country  who-  were  in  the  British  army, 
and  the  French  and  American  deserters  who  had  joined  during  the 
siege^  thus  passed  unmolested.  This  fact  was  probably  unknown 
in  England  when  Cornwallis  was  bitterly  blamed  for  consenting  to 
the  refusal  of  the  tenth  article.  "  He  ought,"  says  Walpole,  **to 
have  declared  he  would  die  rather  than  sacrifice  the  poor  Ameri- 
cans who  had  followed  him  from  loyalty  against  their  country- 
men." • 

On  the  day  that  Cornwallis  signed  the  capitulation,  Clinton 
despatched  the  auxiliary  force  for  his  relief.  When  Cornwallis 
and  his  superior  officer  met  at  New  York,  their  differences  of 
opinion  became  a  matter  of  seriojiji  controversy,  which  was  subse- 
quently taken  up  in  parliamentary  debates,  and  in  pamphlets  not 
devoid  of  personal  acrimony.  These  charges  and  recriminations 
were  soon  forgotten  in  the  more  important  political  events  that 
were  a  certain  consequence  of  a  calamity  through  which  the  war 
woul^  very  soon  come  to  an  end.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  government  felt  the  capitulation  as  an  irremediable  disaster. 
Wraxall,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  his  Own  Time,"  has  related  a  con- 
versation which  he  had  with  lord  George  Germaine,  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  lord  North  received  the  intelligence.  Wraxall,  a  very 
slovenly  and  inaccurate  writer,  has  confounded  the  official  account 
of  the  surrender  with  a  French  Gazette  that  reached  London  on 
Sunday,  the  25th  of  November.  Clinton's  despatch  did  not  reach 
lord  George  Germaine  till  midnight  of  the  25th,  as  is  shown  by  a 
minute  on  the  back  of  the  letter ;  and  therefore  Wraxall's  state- 
ment that  lord  George  read  the  despatch  to  him  and  others  at 
dinner,  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  is  certainly  incorrect. f  But 
nevertheless  we  cannot,  in  common  fairness,  accuse  the  gossiping 
memoir  writer  of  having  invented  the  conversation  which  he  alleges 
took  place  at  this  dinner.  He  asked  the  Secretary  how  lord  North 
took  the  communication  when  made  to  him.  The  reply  was,  "  As 
he  would  have  taken  a  ball  in  his  breast ;  for  he  opened  his  arms, 
exclaiming  wildly,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  apartment  during 
a  few  minutes,  *  Oh  God  !  it  is  all  over,* — words  which  he  repeated 
many  times,  under  emotions  of  the  deepest  consternation  and  dis- 

•  "  Last  JdumaU,'*  vol.  ii.  p.  475. 
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tress."  *  Lord  George  Germaine  appears  to  have  bad  v^ry  Bttle 
official  reticence,  if  Wraxall  is  to  be  believed,  for  he  read  to  the 
same  mixed  company  a  letter  from  the  kini^,  m  reply  to  the  com- 
munication of  the  disastrous  news :  **  I  trust  that  neither  lord 
George  Germaine,  nor  any  member  of  the  Cabinet,  wilt  suppose 
that  it  makes  the  smallest  iteration  in  those  pnncTplcs  of  my  con- 
duct which  have  directed  me  in  past  time,  and  which  wiH  always 
eontinue  to  animate  me  under  every  event,  in  the  prosecuticm  o£ 
the  present  contest"  f 

•  **  Memoirs,**  toL  U.  p.  109.  f  iUdp^  id. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

\ 

The  king  announces  to  Parliament  the  capitulation  of  Corn walUs.  •Debates  on  the  Ad« 
dress  very  hostile  to  the  ministry.— Strong  expressions  of  Fox.— More  prudent  lan- 
guid of  Fitt.— Differences  in  the  Cabinet.— Lord  G*  Gennaine  retires. — Losses  of 
West  India  Islands  and  Minorca.— The  government  m  a  minority* — Lord  North  am- 
nounces  that  his  administration  is  at  an  end.  —The  Rockingham  ministry.— Rodney's 
victory  over  De  Grasse.— Breaking  the  Line. — Capture  of  the  Ville  de  Paris.— Change 
of  costume  in  the  House  of  Commons. — Biu-ke's  Bill  for  Economical  Reform. — Bills 
on  Revenue  Officers  and  Contractors. — Pitt's  motion  for  Parliamentary  Reform. — 
Arming  the  People.— Retrospect  of  the  state  of  Ireland.— Irish  Parliament.— Grattan.-- 
His  efforts  for  legislative  indei^ndence.— The  Volunteers  of  Ireland.— The  king's 
message  to  the  British  and  Irish  Parliaiaents.— The  Statute  of  Geoige  I.  asserting 
the  dependence  of  Ireland  repealed. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1 781.  The  Royal  Speech  had  been  prepared  before  the  news  of 
tlue  capitulation  of  Comwallis  had  reached  London  on  the  25th.  The 
mover  of  the  Address  had  been  appointed,  and  had  got  by  heart 
the  echo  of  the  speech.  The  ministers  had  little  time  to  prepare 
or  alter  the  speech,  says  Walpole.  They  were  obliged  to  find  an- 
other mover  of  the  Address  ;  for  the  young  lord  Feilding,  origin- 
ally chosen,  "  avoided  making  himself  as  ridiculous  as  the  Royal 
Speech."*  The  inconsistency  of  the  production  is  manifest.  The 
beginning  and  the  end  declare  the  king's  resolution  to  persevere 
in  extinguishing  the  spirit  of  rebellion  amongst  his  deluded  sub- 
jects in  America,  precisely  in  the  same  tone  as  if  Comwallis  had 
sent  Washington  a  prisoner  to  London.  But  one  little  sentence 
creeps  in,  which  renders  these  words  of  sound  and  fury  of  no 
significance :  "  It  is  with  great  concern  I  inform  you  that  the  events 
of  war  have  been  very  unfortunate  to  my  arms  in  Virginia,  having 
ended  in  the  loss  of  my  forces  in  that  province."  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  calamity  of  Yorktown  would  give  new  effect  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Opi>osition  to  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  but  the  temper 
which  was  evinced  in  this  royal  communication  was  calculated  to 
raise  hostility  to  a  ministry  into  bitterness  against  the  sovereign. 
Lord  Shelbume  talked  of  the  greatness  of  mind  with  which  his 
majesty  could  rise  superior  to  the  dreadful  situation  of  his  affairs. 
**  He  was  not  surprised  that  ministers  should  take  advantage  of  the 
noble  sentiments  of  their  monarch,  and  contrive^cjp^d^  J^^5J^^te^f^h 

*  **  Last  Journals,"  yoI  ii.  p'  474* 
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a  Speech  as  should  best  flatter  his  personal  feelings ;  but  it  was  to 
be  remembered  that  those  ministers  had  never  governed  long  for 
the  people's  advantage,  in  any  country,  who  had  not  fortitude  to 
withstand  the  mere  impulse  of  their  master's  sentiments."  *  Upon 
this  point,  it  is  curious  to  note  the  difference  of  opinion  between 
two  eminent  statesmen  of  our  own  times.  Lord  Holland  laments 
the  weakness,  while  he  enters  into  the  chivalrous  feelings,  of  lord 
North,  which  induced  him,  in  opposition  to  his  better  judgment, 
not  to  abandon  a  master  who  expressed  for  him  such  confidence, 
affection,  and  regard.  Lord  John  Russell  holds  that  the  king's 
opinion  that  the  independence  of  America  would  be  tantamount 
to  the  ruin  of  the  country,  was  the  opinion  of  Chatham  and  others 
of  the  most  eminent  of  his  subjects;  that  the  king  was  only 
blameable  for  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  clung  to  this  opinion  ; 
but  that  lord  North,  who  was  disposed  to  conciliate  America,  and 
was  quite  ready  to  consent  to  peace,  by  remaining  in  power  to 
carry  into  effect  the  personal  wishes  of  the  sovereign,  which  he 
preferred  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  exhibited  a  conduct  which 
miijht  be  Toryism,  but  was  neither  patriotic  nor  constitutional,  f 

Tlie  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  this  crisis,  as  devel- 
oping the  characters  of  the  two  men  who  were  to  become  the  great 
leaders  of  the  rival  parties  for  twenty  years,  are  singularly  interest- 
ing. Charles  Fox,  now  in  his  thirty-third  year,  by  the  force  of  his 
parliamentary  abilities  had  obtained  the  highest  position  in  popular 
estimation.  He  was  the  recognized  leader  of  opposition  ;  the  most 
accomplished  debater  in  either  house.  His  notorious  contempt  for 
some  of  decencies  of  life,  unquestionably  of  evil  example  to 
younger  men, — and  therefore  particularly  offensive  to  tlie  king, — 
his  reckless  spirit  of  gambling,  which  involved  the  ruin  of  his  for- 
tune, and  all  the  humiliating  exposures  of  irretrievable  debt, — these 
defects  could  not  abate  the  love  and  admiration  which  he  command- 
ed by  his  frank  and  generous  nature,  and  by  his  wonderful  powers. 
But  his  capacity  of  winning  friends  was  often  neutralized  by  his 
rashness  in  making  enemies.  Lord  North,  a  man  of  the  most  im- 
perturbable good-nature,  could  readily  forgive  all  the  bitter  things 
which  Fox  could  say  of  him,  and  even  smile  at  his  threats  of  bring- 
ing him  to  the  block.  George  IIL  treasured  up  in  his  memory  the 
strong  expressions  of  Fox,  as  he  had  treasured  up  those  of  Chat- 
ham ;  and  his  hatred  of  these  two  amongst  the  most  influential  of 
his  subjects  was  never  subdued,  and  rarely  concealed.  Fox  might 
naturally  look  to  take  a  high  place  in  the  government  when  the  ad* 

•  *•  P.irliament:»r>-  History,"  ycl.  xxii.col.  6#^  by^^OUglt: 
t  *'  Memuru.s  of  Fox,**  vol.  i.  p.  347 
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ministration  of  lord  North  should  come  to  an  end,  as  was  clearly 
inevitable  ;  but  he  could  scarcely  expect  to  propitiate  the  sovereign 
by  the  language  which  he  used  on  the  27th  of  November,  in  mov- 
ing an  Amendment  to  the  Address.  The  speech  from  the  throne 
may  be  considered  as  the  speech  of  the  ministers.  But  if  men, 
he  said,  were  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  our  Constitution, 
what  would  they  pronounce  that  speech  to  be  ?  **  What !  but  that 
it  was  the  speech  of  some  arbitrary,  despotic,  hard-hearted,  and 
unfeeling  monarch,  who,  having  involved  the  slaves,  his  subjects, 
in  a  ruinous  and  unnatural  war,  to  glut  his  enmity,  or  to  satiate  his 
revenge,  was  determined  to  persevere  in  spite  of  calamity  and  even 
of  fate  ; — that  it  was  the  speech  of  a  monarch  incapable  of  feeling 
his  own  misfortunes,  or  of  sympathising  with  the  sorrows  of  his 
people,  when  the  high  prerogative  of  his  despotic  will  was  disputed ; 
for  despotic  monarchs  were  the  most  tenacious  of  their  rights,  as 
they  called  them,  and  allowed  nothing  to  the  feelings  or  to  the  com- 
forts of  their  fellow-creatures."  *  Burke,  on  this  occasion,  used  a 
forcible  image,  which  passed  into  a  proverb.  Denouncing  the 
"  miserable  and  infatuated  men  "  who  claimed  a  right  of  taxing  Amer- 
ica, without  the  power  of  enforcing  the  claim,  lie  employed  this 
illustration  :  "  Oh !  says  a  silly  man,  full  of  his  prerogative  of  do- 
minion over  a  few  beasts  of  the  field,  there  is  excellent  wool  on  the 
back  of  a  wolf,  and  therefore  he  must  be  sheared.  What !  shear 
a  wolf  ?  Yes.  But  will  he  comply  ?  Have  you  considered  the 
trouble  ?  How  will  you  get  this  wool  ?  Oh,  I  have  considered 
nothing,  and  I  will  consider  nothing,  but  my  right ;  a  wolf  is  an 
animal  that  has  wool ;  all  animals  that  have  wool  are  to  be  shorn, 
and  therefore  I  will  shear  the  wolf."  t  The  Amendment  of  Fox 
was  lost. 

William  Pitt  did  not  speak  in  support  of  the  Amendment ;  but 
the  next  day,  on  the  motion  for  bringing  up  the  report  of  the  Ad- 
dress, he  made,  according  to  Walpole,  "  a  most  brilliant  figure,  to 
the  admiration  of  men  of  all  sides."  Fox  praised  him  in  the 
wannest  terms.  Mr.  Courtenay,  although  he  supported  the  gov- 
ernment, said,  "  No  man  could  be  more  affected  by  what  fell  from 
Mr.  Pitt  than  he  was.  .  His  splendid  diction,  his  manly  elocution, 
his  brilliant  periods,  his  pointed  logic  conveyed  in  a  torrent  of  rapid 
and  impressive  eloquence,  brought  strongly  to  his  recollection  that 
great  and  able  statesman,  whose  memory  every  grateful  and  gen- 
erous Briton  reveres."  The  son  of  Chatham,  then  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  wa.s  a  striking  contrast  to  Fox,  in  the  rigid  decorum  of 
his  life.     But  he  was  not  an  unsocial  young  man.     There  was  a 

•  "  Parliamentary  Hittory,"  voU  xxii.  col.  698.  t  ibid^  voU  xxu-  col.  t**. 
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club  known  as  Goostree's,  where  he  regularly  supped  with  oW 
University  companions.  He  was  the  wittiest  and  most  amusing 
amongst  a  party  of  professed  wits,  who  spent  an  evening  in  mem- 
ory of  Shakspere,  at  the  Boar*s  Head  in  East  Cheap.  »  But  his 
ambition  entirely  subdued  any  disposition  to  surrender  himself  to 
such  pleasures  as  those  which  interfered  with  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  Fox.  Ambition  was  his  master-passion,  and  it  once  be- 
trayed him,  in  this  stage  of  his  career,  when  North  was  expected 
to  resign,  into  a  declaration  that  he  would  accept  no  subordinate 
post  In  a  new  administration.  Walpole,  who  held  that  this  arro- 
gaace  proved  that  "  he  was  a  boy,  and  a  very  ambitious  and  a  very 
vain  one,"  states  that  the  moment  that  Pitt  had  sat  down  he  was 
aware  of  his  folly,  and  said  he  could  bite  his  tongue  out  for  what 
It  had  uttered,  f  There  was  one  imprudence  from  which  this  am- 
bitious youth  carefully  refrained.  He  gave  vent  to  those  senti- 
ments of  indignation  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  repress, 
against  those  ministers  who  were  running  headlong  into  measures 
which  could  end  only  in  the  ruin  of  the  State  ;  but  he  was  espectially 
careful  not  to  say  one  word  that  could  imply  any  disrespect  to  the 
sovereign.  Dundas,  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  though  a 
ministerial  officer,  made  a  speech  on  this  occasion  which  practically 
supported  the  arguments  of  the  Opposition.  Did  the  future  fol- 
lower of  William  Pitt  already  recognize  his  natural  and  rightful 
leader? 

There  were  differences  in  the  Cabinet  on  the  question  of  con- 
tinuing the  war  with  America  which  soon  became  manifest.  Lord 
George  Germaine  had  declared  in  Parliament  that  he  would  never 
sign  a  treaty  which  should  give  independence  to  America,  Lord 
North  had  felt  it  necessary  to  declare  that  for  the  future  the  war 
in  America  would  be  confined  to  an  endeavour  to  retain  certain 
posts  which  were  necessary  even  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
France  and  Spain.  Lord  George  Germaine  retired  from  office, 
and  was  created  a  peer.  The  naval  management  of  lord  Sand- 
wich was  vigorously  assailed  :  for  he  had  sent  admiral  Kempenfeld 
to  intercept  a  French  fleet  sailing  from  Brest  to  reinforce  their 
squadrons  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  British  admiral  was  forced 
to  return  to  England,  after  taking  some  transports,  finding  himself 
likely  to  be  opposed  by  a  very  superior  force.  In  the  West  Indies 
the  prospect  was  not  encouraging  to  a  falling  ministry.  St.  Eusta- 
tius,  Demerara,  and  Essequibo  had  been  re-taken  by  the  French 
and  restored  to  their  original  possessors.     Our  own  colonies  of  St 

•  "  Life  of  Wrberforce,"  vol.  i.  p.  ltd  by^OUglt: 
t  "  Last  Journals,"  vol.  iu  p.  514. 
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Christopher's,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
our  enemies.  To  complete  the  sum  of  national  misfortunes,  Mi- 
norca, that  noble  harbour  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  was  lost  in 
1 756,  and  regained  at  the  peace  of  Paris,  was  surrendered  to  the 
French  on  the  5th  of  February,  after  a  long  siege  and  gallant  de- 
fence. 

Thus,  with  disasters  on  every  side,  the  administration  of  lord 
North  was  in  no  condition  to  stand  up  against  the  repeated  at- 
tacks of  a  powerful  opposition,  and  the  manifest  defection  of 
alarmed  supporters.  On  the  22nd  of  February,  general  Conway, 
having  expressed  an  opinion  that  there  was  a  disposition  in 
America  to  treat  for  peace,  moved  that  an  Address  be  presented 
to  the  king  that  *'  he  will  be  pleased  to  listen  to  the  humble  prayer 
and  advice  of  his  faithful  Commons,  that  the  war  on  the  continent 
of  North  America  may  no  longer  be  pursued  for  the  impracticable 
purpose  of  reducing  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  to  obedience 
by  force."  Mr.  Ellis,  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  resisted  the  mo- 
tion ;  which  was  finally  rejected  by  a  majority  only  of  one  in  a 
House  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  members.  On  the  27th, 
general  Conway  .renewed  his  motion  in  another  form ;  and  the 
government  was  then  in  a  minority  of  nineteen,  in  a  House  of  four 
hundred  and  forty-nine  members.  The  king's  reply  to  the  Address 
then  voted  was  cold  and  sullen :  '^  You  may  be  assured  that,  in 
pursuance  of  your  advice,  I  shall  take  such  measures  as  shall  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  restoration  of  harmony 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  revolted  colonies."  On  the  9th  of 
March,  lord  John  Cavendish  moved  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  minis- 
ters for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which  was  only  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  ten.  On  the  15th,  after  another  bare  majority,  the 
king  wrote  to  lord  North,  "  1  am  resolved  not  to  throw  myself  into 
the  hands  of  opposition  at  all  events;  and  shall  certainly,  if  things 
go  as  they  seem  to  tend,  know  what  my  conscience  as  well  as  hon- 
our dictates  as  the  only  way  left  for  me."  In  his  Diary  of  the  i8th 
of  March,  Walpole  says,  tliat  the  king  "  not  only  talked  of  retinno^ 
to  Hanover,  but  it  is  certain  that  for  a  fortnight  together  the  r  >  \l 
yacht  was  expeditiously  preparing  for  transporting  him."  Thus  iJie 
threat  of  the  king  is  properly  ascribed  by  Walpole  to  "  moody  peev- 
ishness, which  had  not  looked  for,  nor  fixed  on,  any  system  "  The 
king  could  not  retain  his  old  ministers ;  he  threw  every  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  treating  with  the  formidable  leaders  who  had  now 
tlie  command  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  escape,  except  by  some  course  which   the  king  knew 

v.-  ^uli  end  in  that  confusion  which  he  had  the  sense  at  last  not  to 
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risk.  On  the  20th  of  March,  lord  North  announced  in  Parliament 
that  his  mir  istry  was  at  an  end.  Lord  Holland's  relation  of  the 
scene  on  this  occasion  is  a  relief  to  VValpole*s  tedious  narrative  of 
negotiations  between  lord  Thurlow  and  lord  Rockingham,  which 
have  lost  the  interest  they  might  once  have  possessed  : — "  I  have 
heard  my  uncle  Fitzpatrick  give  a  very  diverting  account  of  the 
scene  that  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  day  of  lord 
North's  resignation,  which  happened  to  be  a  remarkably  cold  day, 
with  a  fall  of  snow.  A  motion  of  lord  Surrey's,  for  the  dismissal 
of  ministers,  stood  for  that  day,  and  the  Whigs  were  anxious  that 
it  should  come  on  before  the  resignation  of  lord  North  was  offi- 
cially announced,  that  his  removal  from  office  might  be  more  mani- 
festly and  formally  the  act  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  and 
lord  Surrey  rose  at  the  same  instant  After  much  clamour,  disor- 
der, and  some  insignificant  speeches  on  order,  Mr.  Fox,  with  great 
quickness  and  address,  moved,  as  the  most  regular  method  of  ex- 
tricating the  House  from  its  embarrassment,  *  that  lord  Surrey  be 
now  heard.'  But  lord  North,  ^vith  yet  more  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  mixed  with  pleasantry,  rose  immediately,  and  said,  *  I  rise 
to  speak  to  that  motion  ; '  and,  as  his  reason  for  opposing  it,  stated 
his  resignation  and  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry.  The  House,  sat- 
isfiedjbecame  impatient,and  after  some  ineffectual  efforts  of  speakers 
on  both  sides  to  procure  a  hearing,  an  adjournment  took  place.  Snow 
was  falling,  and  the  night  tremendous.  All  the  members*  carriages 
were  dismissed,  and  Mrs.  Bennef  s  room  at  the  door  was  crowded. 
But  lord  North's  carriage  was  waiting.  He  put  into  it  one  or  two  of 
his  friends,  whom  he  had  invited  to  go  home  with  him,  and  turning 
to  the  crowd,  chiefly  composed  of  his  bitter  enemies,  in  the  midst 
of  their  triumph,  exclaimed  in  this  hour  of  defeat  and  supposed 
mortification,  with  admirable  good  humour  and  pleasantry,  *  I  have 
my  carriage.  You  see,  gentlemen,  the  advantage  of  being  in  the 
secret  Good  night.'"*  On  the  27th  of  March,  the  king  wrote 
to  lord  North,  "  At  length  the  fatal  day  is  come,  which  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  times,  and  the  sudden  change  of  sentiments  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  have  driven  me  to,  of  changing  my  ministers, 
and  a,  more  general  removal  of  other  persons,  than  I  believe  ever 
was  known  before."  The  king  refused  to  have  any  personal  com- 
munication with  lord  Rockingham  until  his  administration  was  com- 
pleted and  he  was  admitted  10  an  audience  as  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury. Thurlow  was  continued  as  Chancellor.  Shelburne  and  Charles 
Fox  became  Secretaries  of  State.     Burke,  Thomas  Townshend,  and 
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Sheridan  held  minor  ofiices.  Burke  felt  somewhat  mortified  at  that 
exclusiveness  in  the  party  that  "  almost  avowedly  regarded  power 
as  an  heir-loom  in  certain  houses.' '*  He  wrote  to  an  applicant  for 
place,  "  I  make  no  part  of  the  ministerial  arrangement.  Something 
in  the  official  line  may  possibly  be  thought  fit  for  my  measure.*' 

At  the  precise  period  when  the  successors  of  lord  North  were 
entering  upon  their  tenure  of  office,  a  signal  triumph  of  the  British 
navy  was  taking  place,  which,  had  it  occurred  earlier,  might  have 
somewhat  altered  the  course  of  party  movements  and  of  national 
feeling.  Sir  George  Rodney,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  had 
left  England  to  resume  his  command  on  the  West  India  station. 
He  arrived  at  Barbadoes  on  the  19th  of  February,  with  twelve  sail 
of  the  line.  He  would  learn  that  the  surrender  of  St.  Christopher's 
had  taken  place  a  week  before  his  arrival.  He  would  find  that  of 
all  the  West  Indian  possessions  of  Great  Britain  only  Jamaica, 
Barbadoes,  and  Antigua  remained.  The  united  naval  force  of 
France  and  Spain  in  the  West  Indies  amounted  to  sixty  ships  of 
the  line  ;  and  it  was  known  that  a  formidable  armament  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  Jamaica.  Fortunately  Rodney  was  enabled  to 
form  a  junction  with  the  squadron  of  sir  Samuel  Hood,  whose 
efforts  had  been  unavailing  to  prevent  the  surrender  of  St. 
Christopher's.  With  a  reinforcement  of  three  sail  of  the  line  from 
England,  Rodney  had  now  thirty-six  sail  of  the  line,  although 
several  ships  were  in  bad'  condition.  His  cruisers  were  watching 
the  movements  of  De  Grasse  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Royal,  where 
he  was  re-fitting  and  taking  troops  on  board.  On  the  8th  of  April 
signal  was  made  that  the  French  fleet  had  put  to  sea,  with  thirty- 
three  sail  of  the  line.  It  was  the  obvious  policy  of  Rodney  to 
engage  De  Grasse  before  a  junction  could  be  effected  with  the 
Spaniards.  His  fleet,  which  had  been  anchored  at  St.  Lucia,  was 
immediately  under  weigh,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  In  the 
French  fleet  there  were  vessels  of  very  heavy  metal,  especially  the 
Ville  de  Paris,  the  flag-ship,  of  no  guns,  considered  the  pride  and 
bulwark  of  their  navy.  In  the  English  fleet  there  were  five  ninety- 
gun  ships.  On  the  9th  of  April,  the  van  under  Hood  became  en- 
gaged with  a  superior  number  of  the  French  ships  ;  but  the  dis- 
proportion was  remedied  by  Rodney  coming  up  with  a  few  ships  of 
his  division.  The  baffling  winds  prevented  a  general  engagement, 
which  De  Grasse  was  evidently  desirous  to  avoid.  But  on  the 
evening^  of  the  nth,  Rodney,  after  a  continued  chase,  in  the  en- 
deavour to  cut  off  two  of  the  French  ships  that  had  made  signals 
of  distress,  found  himself  in  face  of  the  main  fleet  oSd  t|>ei(Gra.sse 
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which  had  borne  down  to  the  assistance  of  the  disabled  vessels. 
It  was  manifest  that  a  general  battle  on  the  next  day  was  inevita- 
ble. 

The  scene  of  action  on  the  memorable  12th  of  April  has  been 
described  "  as  a  moderately  large  bason  of  water,  lying  between 
the  islands  of  Guadaloupe,  Dominica,  Saintes,  and  Mariegalante ; 
and  hounded  both  to  windward  and  leward  by  very  dangerous 
shores."  *  At  seven  in  the  morning  the  battle  commenced.  It 
was  sunset  before  it  was  finished.  As  the  British  ships  came  up, 
having  received  the  signal  for  close  fighting,  they  ranged  closely 
along  the  enemy's  line — so  close  that  every  shot  that  was  given  or 
received  told  with  fatal  effect.  The  slaughter  was  tremendous  in 
the  French  ships  that  were  crowded  with  troops.  It  was  about 
noon  when  Rodney,  in  the  Formidable,  led  the  way  in  the  daring 
manoeuvre  of  breaking  the  enemy's  line.  He  was  followed  by  the 
Namur,  the  Duke,  and  the  Canada.  They  broke  the  French  line, 
about  three  ships  from  the  centre,  where  De  Grasse  commanded 
in  the  Ville  de  Paris.  Rodney  was  foik>wed  by  the  ships  astern  of 
his  division ;  and  then  wearing  round,  doubled  upon  the  enemy 
and  completed  the  separation  of  their  line.  It  is  difEcult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  show  in  words  the  precise  effect  of  such  a  manoeuvre. 
Rodney  himself,  in  1789,  wrote  some  marginal  notes  in  a  copy  of  a 
book  which  we  shall  presently  notice,  in  which  he  said  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  an  admiral  "  to  bring,  if  possible,  the  whole  fleet  under 
his  command  to  attack  half,  or  part,  of  that  of  his  enemy."  He 
further  said  that,  in  the  engagement  with  De  Grasse,  his  own  ship, 
the  Formidable,  "began  a  very  close  action  within  half  musket- 
shot,  and  continued  such  action  close  along  the  enemy's  lines  under 
an  easy  sail,  till  an  opening  appeared  at  the  third  ship  astern  of 
the  enemie's  admiral,  which  gave  an  opportunity  of  breaking  their 
line,  and  putting  their  rear  in  the  utmost  confusion."  The  French 
fleet  was  indeed  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  movement  so  wholly 
unknown  in  maritime  warfare.  Rodney  furnisl^ed  an  example 
which  was  gloriously  imitated  by  Duncan  at  Camperdown,  by  Howe, 
and  by  Nelson.  Tliere  have  been  pages  of  controversy  on  the 
question  whether  Rodney  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  the  idea  of 
breaking  the  line,  for  the  first  time  carried  into  effect  on  this  12th 
of  April.  About  the  period  that  Rodney  left  London  to  take  the 
command  in  the  West  Indies,  was  printed  "An  Essay  on  Naval 
Tactics,"  by  Mr.  John  Clerk,  of  Eldin.  This  treatise  contained  a 
very  able  exi)osition  of  the  different  principles  of  maritime  warfare 
pursued  by  the  English  and  the  French — the  ^gj^^^^g^^g^ an  attack 
•  "  Annual  Register,"  178a. 
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from  windward,  the  other  courting  a  leward  posliioa  ;  which  differ- 
ence, the  author  contended,  had  produced  many  of  our  failures  in 
general  engagements,  where  the  results  were  indecisive  and  totally 
inadequate  to  the  bravery  of  our  sailors  and  commanders.  He 
compared  the  meeting  of  two  fleets,  on  contrary  tacks,  to  a  ren- 
counter of  horsemen,  where  the  parties  pushed  their  horses  at  full 
speed,  in  opposite  directions,  exchanging  only  a  few  pistol  shots  as 
they  passed ;  and  thus  two  great  armaments  had  often  engaged  and 
separated,  without  any  serious  damage  or  loss  on  either  side.  But 
Mr.  Clerk  held  that  if  an  enemy's  line  be  cut  in  twain,  that  portion 
which  is  separated  from  the  rest  can  more  readily  be  destroyed. 
He  alleged,  in  a  later  edition  of  his  book,  that  before  its  publication 
he  had  communicated  his  views  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  a  frieftd  of  Rod- 
ney; and  that  the  admiral  himself,  before  quitting  London  in  1782, 
said  he  would  bear  them  in  mind  in  engaging  an  enemy.  On  the 
other  hand,  sir  Charles  Douglas  maintains,  by  a  comparison  of 
dates,  that  Rodney  could  not  have  acquired  this  information  before 
he  left  to  take  his  command  at  the  beginning  of  1782 ;  and  that  his 
father,  the  captain  of  the  Formidable,  made  the  suggestion  to  the 
admiral  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  when  he  saw  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  breaking  the  line.*  In  these  rival  claims  to  what 
has  in  some  degree  the  character  of  an  invention,  most  persons 
will  be  inclined  to  consider  that  the  greater  merit  rests  with  the 
man  who  first  gives  a  practical  value  to  a  theory,  and  especially  so 
in  the  case  of  a  naval  or  land  commander,  who,  in  the  hurry  and 
tumult  of  a  battle,  seizes  the  right  moment  for  carrying  a  principle 
into  operation. 

The  engagement  of  the  12th  of  April  terminated  in  the  most 
signal  success.  The  admiral  held  that  it  was  the  severest  sea- 
fight  on  record.  The  great  triumph  of  the  day  was  the  capture  of 
tl^Ville  de  Paris.  De  Grasse  continued  the  fight  in  this  mighty 
vessel — mighty  as  comi>ared  with  the  usual  size  of  seventy-fours, 
and  even  ninety-gun  ships,  in  that  day — till  the  victory  was  decisive 
over  the  other  portions  of  his  fleet.  The  last  broadside  from  the 
Barfieur,  commanded  by  Hood,  compelled  him  to  strike.  Five 
large  ships  were  captured,  and  one  sunk.  Those  that  escaped  fled 
to  various  ports,  and  were  not  again  united  for  any  continuance  of 
the  naval  warfare.  Jamaica  was  saved  from  the  joint  attack  of  the 
French  and  Spanish ;  for  which  vast  preparations  had  been  made 
in  the  trains  of  artillery  that  were  found  on  board  the  captured 
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vessels.  Lord  Cranston,  an  officer  who  was  sent,  after  the  Ville 
de  Paris  had  struck,  to  receive  De  Grasse's  sword,  described  the 
carnage  which  he  beheld  on  board  the  great  ship  as  altogether  ter- 
rible. Only  De  Grasse  himself,  with  two  or  three  others,  remained 
on  the  quarter-deck.  The  French  admiral  was  only  slightly  woun- 
ded, though  the  fire  of  so  many  hours  had  swept  away  most  of  his 
officers.  De  Grasse  could  scarcely  recover  from  his  astonishment 
at  seeing  his  vessel  taken,  and  himself  a  prisoner — the  vessel 
which,  on  the  news  at  Plymouth,  provoked  an  exclamation  from 
some  French  officers,  of  "Impossible!  Not  the  whole  British 
fleet  could  take  the  Ville  de  Paris."  It  was  held  that  Rodney 
ought  to  have  followed  up  his  success  by  chasing  the  ships  that 
escaped.  But  in  those  latitudes  total  darkness  comes  on  immedi- 
ately after  sunset.  He  attempted  a  pursuit  the  next  morning,  but 
his  fleet  was  becalmed  for  three  days  off  Guadaloupe.  On  the 
19th  of  April,  Hood  came  up  with  five  French  vessels,  in  the  Mona 
Passage,  and  captured  two  seventy-fours,  and  two  frigates.  Two 
of  the  French  ships  taken  in  tliis  action  never  cahie  as  trophies  to 
England.  The  Ville  de  Paris,  and  the  Glorieux,  went  down  in  a 
great  storm  off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  in  September,  when 
three  English  vessels  of  a  fleet  from  Jamaica  also  perished  ;  leav- 
ing only  two  remaining  of  those  that  had  sailed  homeward  with 
admiral  Graves. 

On  the  8th  of  April  the  Parliament  met  after  a  short  recess, 
during  which  the  re-elections  had  taken  place  of  those  members 
who  had  accepted  office  in  the  new  ministry.  An  eye-witness  des- 
cribes the  change  of  costume  which  the  House  of  Commons  pre- 
sented, when  Lord  North  and  his  friends  took  their  seats  on  the 
opposition  benches,  in  great  coats,  frocks,  and  boots ;  and  their 
successors,  having  thrown  off  the  Whig  livery  of  blue  and  bufi, 
appeared  in  all  the  dignity  of  swords,  lace,  and  hair-powder.  One 
tenacious  holder  of  office,  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  appeared  on  ihaBth 
of  April,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  in  an  undress.  *  The  new 
ministers  came  from  the  Lev^e  and  the  Drawing-room  in  their 
unfamiliar  and  uncomfortable  finery ;  and  Fox  and  Burke  had  to 
hear  the  whispered  joke  circulating  amidst  the  joke-loving  Cona- 
mons,  that  lord  Nugent,  whose  house  had  been  robbed  of  many 
articles  of  dress,  fancied  that  he  saw  some  of  his  laced  ruffles  on 
the  hands  of  the  gentlemen  who  now  occupied  the  Treasury' bench. 
The  change  of  measures  was  far  more  remarkable  than  tlie  change 
of  costume.  The  opportunity  for  carrying  those  plans  of  salutary 
reform  which  were  once  so  hateful  to  the  Court,  appeared  to  have 
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come.  George  III.  did  not  even  look  fro vvningly  upon  the  men 
whose  advent  to  office  was  to  have  been  the  signal  for  his  abdica- 
tion. "  Tlje  king  appears  more  and  more  good-humoured  every 
day,"  writes  Fox  on  the  12th  of  April.  "I  believe  he  is  really 
pleased  with  the  full  levies  and  drawing-rooms  which  he  sees  every 
day,  and  which  he  thinks  flattering  to  him."  *  But  the  'adminis- 
tration had  the  elements  of  decay  and  dissolution  in  its  own  bosom. 
Thurlow,  who  had  continued  on  the  woolsack  because  "  the  Tiger," 
as  he  was  called,  growled  so  ominously  that  the  hunters  were  afraid 
to  disturb  him  in  his  lair,  began  at  the  very  onset  to  give  trouble  to 
his  coadjutors.  On  the  1 2th,  a  royal  message  on  the  subject  of 
Burke's  measure  for  economical  reform  was  discussed  in  the  Cab- 
inet. Thurlow  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Bill ;  Fox  as  resolute 
that  it  should  be  carried.  The  king's  counsellors  were  wrangling 
till  the  1 5th,  when  it  was  arranged  that  Fox  should  that  day  carry 
a  message  to  the  House  of  Commons,  "  which  looks  and  points  to 
Burke's  Bill."  f 

The  royal  message  was  very  indefinite.  It  recommended  the 
consideration  of  an  effectual  plan  of  economy  through  all  the 
branches  of  the  public  expenditure,  "towards  which  important 
object  his  majesty  has  taken  into  his  actual  consideration,  a  reform 
and  regulation  in  his  civil  establishment,  which  he  will  shortly  lay 
before  the  House."  Burke  declared  to  the  Commons  that  the 
message  was  the  genuine  effusion  of  his  majesty's  paternal  care 
and  tenderness  for  his  subjects.  Shelburne  pledged  himself  to  the 
Peers  that  the  present  message  was  the  voluntary  language  of  the 
sovereign  himself.  Horace  Walpole  describes  Burke  and  Shel- 
burne as  "  ridiculously  extravagant  in  panegyrics  on  his  majesty 
for  this  magnanimity,  which  certainly  was  no  measure  of  his,  but 
an  artifice  of  their  own,  and  but  a  shallow  one,  to  persuade  the 
people  that  they  meant  to  adhere  to  their  former  principles."  % 
Burke  did  not  desert  the  principles  which  he  had  advocated  in  the 
original  introduction  of  his  great  scheme  of  reform  ;  but  like  most 
other  reformers,  he  was  compelled  to  a  compromise — to  tolerate 
the  continuance  of  some  evil  for  the  sake  of  securing  some  portion 
of  a  comprehensive  good.  Burke  had  no  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
he  was  thus  compelled  to  adopt  the  decisions  of  those  who  were 
divided  amongst  themselves,  and  could  only  hope  to  hold  together 
by  mutual  concessions.  His  bill  did  not  interfere  with  the  mode  of 
supplying  the  Royal  Household ;  did  not  abolish  the  two  ancient 
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offices  of  Treasurer  and  Cofferer,— great  functionaries  who  carried 
white  wandsi  and  whose  abolition  might  appear  an  encroachment 
upon  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown.  He  left  untouched 
the  principality  of  Wales  and  the  duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Corn- 
wall. The  Ordinance  and  the  Mint  were  continued  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of 'their  own  anomalous  relations  with  the  other  branches  of 
the  public  service.  Nevertheless,  a  great  reform  was  effected.  A 
number  of  useless  and  mischievous  offices,  usually  held  by  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  were  abolished,  by  which  an  annual  saving  of 
seventy-two  thousand  pounds  was  effected,  and  one  of  the  readiest 
modes  of  corruption  was  taken  away  from  the  power  of  a  ministry. 
The  pension-list  was  limited  to  an  annual  amount  of  a  very  mod- 
erate extent,  but  not  before  extravagant  pensions  had  been  granted 
to  Barrd  and  Dunning.  Burke,  who  held  the  office  of  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces,  which  had  been  a  fountain  of  monstrous  wealth  to 
rapacious  politicians,  had  the  honour  of  proposing  a  distinct  Bill  for 
the  regulation  of  that  office,  by  which  no  balance  could  in  future 
accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  Paymaster,  enabling  him,  at  the 
public  expense,  to  pocket  the  interest  even  of  a  miUion  sterling, 
whilst  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  raising  new  loans^ 
to  be  followed  by  increased  taxation. 

There  were  t^vo  important  reforms  with  reference  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Parliament  which  the  Rockingham  ministry  lost  no 
time  in  carrying.  The  one  was  to  exclude  Contractors  from  sitting 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  the  other  to  prevent  Revenue  Officers 
from  voting  at  elections  for  representatives  in  Parliament..  These 
measures  for  limiting  the  influence  of  the  Crown  did  not  pass  with- 
out opposition  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  from  lord  Mansfield. 
To  indicate  how  prodigal  contracts  were  obtained  through  par- 
liamentary influences,  lord  Shelburne  pointed  to  the  splendid  pal- 
aces of  contractors,  that  stared  the  people  in  the  face  all  round 
the  metropolis — the  sumptuousness  and  expense  with  which  they 
were  known  to  live,  which  rivalled  tho^e  of  the  most  successful 
nabobs.  The  contractor  and  the  nabob  were  not  without  reason 
the  great  marks  for  the  finger  of  scorn  to  point  at  To  show  the 
power  of  revenue  officers  at  elections,  lord  Rockingham  declared 
that  in  seventy  boroughs  the  returns  to  parliament  chiefly  depend- 
ed upon  those  functionaries.  The  constitutional  principle  of  these 
disqualifications  has  never  been  contested  since  these  measures 
became  law,  in  spite  of  that  opposition  which  Thurlow  headed  and 
Mansfield  supported.  A  more  extensive  principle  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  was  at  this  time  advocated  by  William  Pitt.  He  held  no 
place  in  the  government ;  but  he  was  deemed  a  supporter  of  more 
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liberal  dootrmes  than  some  of  the  most  influential  holders  of  ofBce. 
A  large  addition  to  the  number  of  county  members,  and  the  repeal 
of  the  Septennial  Act,  had  been  the  constant  petition  of  the  As- 
sociations in  Yorkshire  and  other  counties.  The  livery  of  London 
invariably  maintained  that  the  inequality  of  the  representation  was 
the  main  cause  of  calamitous  wars  and  profligate  expenditure. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  speaking  therefore  the  sentiments  of  a  large  body 
of  the  people,  rather  than  representing  the  opinions  of  a  party,  when, 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1782,  he  moved  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  present  state  of  the  Representation  of  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain.  His  motion  pledged  the  House  to  no  definite  plan,  but 
his  speech  sufficiently  indicated  the  necessity  for  *^  a  calm  revision 
of  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  a  moderate  reform  of  such 
defects  as  had  imperceptibly  and  gradually  stole  in  to  deface, 
and  which  threatened  at  last  totally  to  destroy,  the  most  beautiful 
fabric  of  government  in  the  world."  There  were  boroughs  wholly 
under  the  command  of  the  Treasury.  There  were  others  which  had 
no  actual  existence  but  in  the  return  of  members  to  the  House— ^ 
they  had  no  existence  in  property,  in  population,  in  trade,  in  weight 
— ^the  electors  were  the  -slaves  of  some  person  who  claimed  the 
property  of  the  borough,  and  who  in  fact  made  the  return.  There 
were  other  boroughs  where  the  return  to  parliament  was  sold  to 
the  best  purchaser ;  and  thus  it  was  weU  understood  that  the  na* 
bob  of  Arcot  had  no  less  than  seven  or  eight  members  in  that 
House.  Mr.  Pitt  made  a  pointed  allusion  to  one,  now  no  more,  of 
whom  every  member  could  speak  with  more  freedom  than  himself. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  that  person  that  without  the  establishment  of 
a  **  more  solid  and  equal  representation  of  the  people,  by  which  the 
proper  constitutional  connection  should  be  revived,  this  nation, 
with  the  best  capacities  for  grandeur  and  happiness  of  any  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  must  be  confounded  with  the  mass  of  those  whose 
liberties  were  lost  in  the  corruption  of  the  people."  Such  were  the 
opinions  advocated  by  the  son  of  Chatham,  **  with  the  ardour  for 
melioration  characteristic  of  ingenuous  youth."  *  The  Lord  Ad- 
vocate of  Scotland,  Dundas,  with  that  assurance  which  never  failed 
him,  told  the  ingenuous  youth  that  he  must  be  mistaken  with  re- 
gard to  the  opinions  of  his  father;  for  on  searching  the  Journals, 
he  had  not  found  that  lord  Chatham  had  ever  brought  in  any  reform 
whatever,  and  therefore  plainly  saw  the  constitution  wanted  no 
su^  alteration.  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
twenty.  Fox  thought  the  defeat  upoa  this  proposition  would  have 
many  bad  consequences.  The  late  ministry  voted  against  it  in  a 
•Aildn-"  Annals ofGeonje  III.**  rol?.t'§^''^^^S^^ 
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body.     Of  the  new  administration  and  their  supporters  friend  was 
against  friend.     Fox  had  great  difficulty  to  persuade  Burke  not  to 
vote  against  the  motion,  but  to  leave  the  House ;  and  Sheridan 
describes  Burke  on  a  subsequent  debate  for  shortening  the  dura- 
tion of  parliaments,  as  having  ♦*  attacked  William  Pitt  in  a  scream 
of  passion,  and  swore  parliament  was,  and  always  had  been,  pre- 
cisely what  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  all  people  who  thought  of  re- 
forming it  wanted  to  overturn  the  constitution."  *    Arguments  such 
as  those  proclaimed  by  the  younger  Pitt,  in  1782,   were  left  to 
smoulder  with  occasional  bickerings  of  combustion,  under  the  sub- 
sequent policy  of  himself  and  his  followers,  till,  after  the  lapse  of 
fifty  years,  they  burst  out  into  a  flame,  which  realized  the  prophecy 
of  his  father,  in  1 775,  that  either  the  Parliament  will  reform  itsetf 
from  within,  or  be  reformed  with  a  vengeance  from  without."  Chat- 
ham assigned  a  term  for  the  realization  of  this  prediction.    To  the 
question  of  lord  Buchan,  "  what  will  become  of  poor  England,  that 
doats  on  the  imperfection  of  her  pretended  constitution  ?  "  he  an- 
swered, "  the  gout  will  dispose  of  me  soon  enough  to  prevent  me  from 
feeling  the  consequences  of  this  infatuation.*'  He  assigned  the  end 
of  the  century  as  the  period  when  the  necessity  for  a  general  reform 
could  no  longer  be  resisted. f     Whether  the  Reform  was  to  come 
from  within  or  from  without,  it  is  clear  that  in  1 782  the  younger  Pitt, 
if  he  had  taken  a  statesman's  view  either  of  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy or  the  influence  of  the  people,  could  not  have  considered 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  carrying  to  its  logical  conclusion  of  a 
practical  change,  the  unquestionable  theory  of  the  inequality  of  the 
representation.      It  may  be  doubted  whether  Burke  could  have 
affirmed,  except  in  a  paroxysm  of  that  temporary  violence  which 
sometimes  clouded  his  marvellous  comprehension  of  the  great  ele- 
ments of  a  political  question,  that  "  Parliament  was,  and  always 
had  been,  precisely  what  it  ought  to  be."     But  we  may  well  under- 
stand how,  in  his  intimate  knowledge  of  a  composition  of  Parties, 
he  might  believe  that  an  agitation  for  Reform  would  then  be  dan- 
gerous because  it  would  be  useless.     It  has  been  truly  said  of 
Burke,  "  that  he  recognized  in  all  its  bearings  that  great  doctrine, 
which  even  in  our  own  day  is  too  often  forgotten,  that  the  aim  of 
the  legislator  should  be  not  truth,  but  expediency."  t    We  must 
not  too  hastily  accept  the  epigrammatic  reproof  of  his  contempo- 
rary, the  most  delightful  of  writers,  but  no  very  sound  jud^e  oi 
political  action  or  political  philosophy,  that  he  was  "  too  food  of  ihe 
right  to  pursue  the  expedient" 
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Three  days  after  the  debate  on  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  for  reform,  a 
discussion  of  a  very  interesting  nature  came  on  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  Circular  Letter  had  been  issued  by  the  earl  of  Shel- 
burne,  addressed  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  principal  cities  and 
towns,  submitting  for  their  opinion  a  plan  for  augmenting  the  do- 
mestic force  of  the  nation,  by  raising  battalions  or  companies  of 
volunteers  in  each  locality,  who  were  not  to  be  moved  from  their 
places  of  abode  except  in  times  of  actual  invasion  or  rebellion. 
This  plan  had  the  support  of  the  leading  men  of  both  parties  ;  but 
some  alarmists  apprehended  danger  from  arming  the  people,  and 
the  ministers  were  called  upon  to  remember  what  were  the  conse- 
quences of  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish  volunteers.  Mr. 
Fox  said  that  from  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  associations,  the  people 
of  this  country  might  learn  a  great  and  a  laudable  example  of  public 
virtue,  activity  and  perseverance.  He  was  answered  that  the  vol- 
unteers of  Ireland  had  subverted  the  government  of  their  country, 
and  overturned  its  constitution.*  The  House  manifested  great 
anxiety  to  stop  the  line  of  discussion.  There  was  at  that  moment 
a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland  which  called  for  the  greatest  for- 
bearance and  the  most  strenuous  attempts  at  conciliation.  We  have 
deferred  any  passing  glance  at  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  that  we  might 
present  such  a  general  view  as  would  naturally  lead  to  a  brief  nar- 
rative of  the  great  constitutional  change  of  1782. 

Five  years  before  the  publication  of  the  "  Drapier's  Letters," 
in  1724,  a  Bill  was  passed  by  the  English  Parliament,  denying,  in 
its  preamble,  the  right  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  to  an  appellant 
jurisdiction,  and  declaring  **  that  the  king's  majesty,  by  and  with 
the  'advice  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons  of 
Great  Britain,  in  Parliament  assembled,  had,  hath,  and  of  right 
ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authority  to  make  laws  and  statutes 
of  sufficient  force  and  validity  to  bind  the  people  and  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland."  t  ^^  spite  of  the  restrictions  upon  its  commerce,  Ire- 
land had  continued  to  improve  in  wealth,  and  consequently  in  a 
desire  for  independence.  When  Arthur  Young  wrote  his  Tour  in 
1779,  he  said  that  during  the  previous  twenty  years,  the  towns  of 
Ireland  had  been  newly  built  over,  and  in  a  manner  far  superior 
to  what  was  the  case  before.  The  Protestants  were  necessarily 
the  sole  exponents  of  the  desire  to  emerge  from  a  dependent  con- 
dition ;  for  the  Roman  Catholics  were  in  complete  subjection  to 
those  who  alone  were  privileged  to  sit  in  Parliament,  and  who  filled 
every  office  in  the  state.    These  discontents  were  constantly  ex- 
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cited  by  the  appointments  of  Englishmen  to  the  higher  posts, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil.  Swift  kept  up  the  natural  jealousy 
during  the  administration  of  sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and  under  the 
kss  politic  rule  of  the  Pelhams,  the  desire  for  equal  liberty  and 
privileges  took  the  form  of  a  contest  between  the  English  govern- 
ment and  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  applications  of  a 
surplus  revenue.  This  dispute  took  place  in  1 753.  <*  Frcnn  this 
era,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  the  great  parliamentary  history  of  Ireland 
began,  and  was  terminated,  after  half  a  century,  by  the  Union."  ♦ 
On  the  7th  of  April,  1 778,  the  British  House  of  Conunons,  on 
the  motion  of  lord  Nugent,  went  into  Committee  on  the  Acts 
relating  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  moved  a 
resolution,  that  all  goods  and  merchandise  should  be  permitted  to 
be  exported  direct  from  that  kingdom  to  any  of  the  plantations 
and  settlements  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  wool  and 
woollen  manufactures.  Lord  North  gave  his  cordial  consent  to 
the  proposal ;  and  this  resolution,  as  well  as  two  others,  permitting 
the  importation  of  colonial  produce  to  Ireland,  removing  the  pro- 
hibition against  the  exportation  of  glass,  and  repealing  the  duties 
on  cotton  yarn  of  Irish  manufacture,  was  carried  unanimously. 
Then  commenced  that  violent  opposition  from  the  great  trading 
towns,  with  the  exception  of  London,  to  which  Burke  referred  in 
his  letter  to  the  people  of  Bristol  f  The  Bills  which  were  brought 
in  were  contested  in  every  stage  ;  and  finally  a  very  imperfect 
measure — a  mere  promise  of  relief — was  obtained  in  that  Session. 
Popular  clamour  was  too  strong  for  honest  statesmanship.  The 
discontents  in  Ireland  grew  serious.  The  leading  politicians  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  became  naturally  restless  in  obtaining  only  a  piti- 
ful instalment  of  their  just  demands.  Towards  Ireland  Geoi^ 
III.  manifested  the  same  exclusive  spirit  which  he  had  constantly 
manifested  towards  America.  He  thought  that  every  concession, 
however  small,  ought  to  be  received  with  gratitude  from  the  in- 
ferior to  the  superior  power,  and  he  thus  wrote  in  November  to 
lord  North :  "  Experience  has  conduced  me  that  this  country 
gains  nothing  by  granting  indulgences  to  her  dependencies  ;  for 
opening  the  door  encourages  a  desire  for  more,  which,  if  not  com- 
plied with,  causes  discontent,  and  the  former  benefit  is  obliterated." 
There  was  a  national  spirit  rising  in  Ireland,  which  made  it  unsafe 
to  dole  out  fragments  of  justice.  The  difficulties  of  the  govern- 
ment in  cnrryinff  on  the  war  with  America  and  France  gave  a  new 
power  to  the  Irish  p-itriotic  party.  There  were  no  English  troops 
m  Ireland.     The  Militia  Acts  were  there  ineffective.    A  descent 
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opon  the  northern  coast  was  expected  ;  and  when  the  inhabitants 
of  Belfast  and  Carrickfergus  applied  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  for 
forces  to  protect  them,  they  were  told  that  only  sixty  troopers  could 
be  sent  from  Dublin.  The  people  resolved  to  defend  themselves. 
They  organized  bodies  of  volunteers,  without  waiting  for  any 
sanction  or  encouragement  from  the  State.  On  the  nth  of  May, 
1779,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  the  independent  corps  and  companies  then  in  arms  in  Ireland 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  men,  "  all  acting  under  illegal  powers, 
under  a  kind  of  8upix)sition  that  all  government  was  at  an  end." 

The  Irish  Parliament  met  in  October,  1779.  In  the  June  of 
that  year  a  motion  of  lord  Shelbume,  to.address  hi^  majesty  on  the 
subject  of  the  trade  with  Ireland,  had  been  rejected  in  the  British 
House  of  Lords,  by  a  large  majority.  At  this  juncture  a  leader  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  arose,  who,  in  all  the  great  qualities  of  elo- 
quence, vigour,  and  integrity,  which  sometimes  gives  to  one  man 
the  power  to  speak  and  act  for  an  entire  nation,  was  especially  fit- 
ted to  be  the  champion  of  his  country.  Henry  Grattan  \vzs  then 
in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  He  had  listened  to  the  orations  of  Chat- 
ham, and  in  a  brief  estimate  of  his  character  appears  to  have  con- 
peived  the  idea  of  what  a  kindred  genius  might  accomplish. 
**  There  was  in  this  man  something  that  could  create,  subvert,  or 
reform  ;  an  understanding,  a  spirit,  and  an  eloquence,  to  summon 
mankind  to  society,  or  to  break  the  bonds  of  slavery  asunder,  and 
rnle  the  wildness  of  free  minds  with  unbounded  authority  ;  some- 
thing that  could  establish  or  overwhelm  empires,  and, strike  a  blow 
in  the  world-  that  should  resound  through  its  history."  *  Singular, 
almost  grotesque,  in  his  delivery,  Grattan  had  borrowed  none  of 
the  studied  graces  of  Chatham,  the  most  perfect  master  of  elocu- 
tion ;  but  he  brought  to  the  debates  of  a  popular  assembly  the 
same  power  of  reaching  the  point  "  by  the  flashings  of  his  mind." 
The  opportunity  was  come  for  exhibiting  that  power  with  a  bold- 
ness and  fervour  which  Chatham  never  exceeded,  and  which  had 
the  same  character  of  intense  nationality  as  the  impassioned  ha- 
rangues of  the  great  Englishman.  On  the  12th  of  October,  Grattan 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  Address,  in  which  the  magical  words 
"  Free  Trade*'  carried  the  House  with  him,  the  members  of  the 
government  not  even  calling  for  a  division.  In  the  same  way  he 
carried  a  vote  for  a  money  bill  only  of  six  months,  instead  of  the 
usual  period  of  two  years.  The  government  saw  the  necessity  of 
y\e\d\ng  in  the  matter  of  Free  Trade,  lord  North  himself  proposing, 
on  the  1 2th  of  December,  1779,  three  Bills  for  the  relief  of  the 
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commerce  of  Ireland,   which    were  carried  without  o^)osition* 
This  concession,  like  concessions  to  the  North  American  colonies, 
came  too  late.    *'  We  have  gotten  commerce  but  not  freedom,"  ex- 
claimed Grattan,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1780,  when  he  moved  "that 
the  king's  most  excellent  Majesty,  and  the  Lords  and  Commons 
of  Ireland,  are  the  only  power  competent  to  make  laws  to  bind 
Ireland."      The  motion  was  then  lost,  by  an  amendment  that  the 
consideration  of  the  question  be  adjourned.     The  question  at  issue 
of  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland  has  passed  away  ;  but 
there  are  passages  in  Grattan's  speech  in  this  memorable  debate 
which  have  an  enduring  value.     We  take  a  few  sentences  as  an 
example  of  the  jsolidity  of  his  views  and  the  force  of  his  expres- 
sions :  "  As  any  thing  less  than  liberty  is  inadequate  to  Ireland, 
so  it  is  dangerous  to  Great  Britain.     We  are  too  near  the  British 
nation,  we  are  too  conversant  with  her  history,  we  are    too  much 
fired  by  her  example,  to  be  anything  less  than  her  equal — anything 
less,  we  should  be  her  bitterest  enemies.  .  .  .     There  is  no  policy 
left  for  Great  Britain  but  to  cherish  the  remains  of  her  empire,  and 
do  justice  to  a  country  that  is  determined  10  do  justice  to  herself, 
certain  that  she  gives  nothing  equal  to  what  she  receives  from  us 
when  we  gave  her  Ireland.  .  .  •.     It  is  not  merely  the  connection 
of  the  crown,  it  is  a  constitutional  annexation,  an  alliance  of  liberty, 
which  is  the  true  meaning  and  mystery  of  the  sisterhood,  and  will 
make  both  countries  one  arm  and  one  soul,  replenishing  from 
time  to  time  in  their  immortal  connection,  the   vital  spirit  of  law 
and  liberty  from  the  lamp  of  each  other's  light.    Thus  combined 
by  the  ties  of  common  interest,  equal  trade,  and  equal  liberty,  the  ^ 
constitution  of  both  countries  may  become  immortal ;  a  new  and 
milder  empire  may  arise  from  the  errors  of  the  old ;  and  the  Brit- 
ish  nation  assume  once  more  her  natural  station — the  head  of 
mankind."  * 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Trade  Bills  in  April, 
1778,  lord  North  referred  to  the  penal  laws  of  Ireland  against  Ro- 
man Catholics.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Irish  Parliament 
would  see  where  the  grievance  lay,  and  redress  it.  This  salutary 
recommendation  was  tardily  acted  upon  by  the  Irish  Parliament; 
but  in  December,  1781,  upon  notice  being  given  by  a  member  that 
he  should  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
Mr,  Grattan  said  that  they  deserved  every  encouragement,  for  they 
had  united  with  their  Protestant  fellow  subjects  when  the  country 
was  threatened  with  invasion,  and  had  joined  with  them  in  a  com- 
mon endeavour  to  secure  Frge  Trade.     He  quoted  the  observation 
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of  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  that  Ireland  could  never 
prosper  till  its  inhabitants  were  a  People.  The  Bill  for  allowing 
Roman  Catholics  to  enjoy  property,  freely  to  exercise  their  religion, 
educate  their  children,  have  no  impediments  to  marriage,  and  re- 
tain the  means  of  self-defence,  was  finally  passed  in  February, 
1782,  Grattan  exclaiming,  as  "the  mover  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  I  would  be  ashamed  of  giving  freedom  to  but  six  hundred 
thousand  of  my  countrymen,  when  I  could  extend  it  to  two  millions 
more."  Grattan  again  brought  forward  this  Declaration  on  the 
22nd  of  February,  two  days  after  the  question  of  Roman  Catholic 
relief  had  been  settled.  The  orator  felt  that  he  was  supported  by 
a  physical  force,  much  more  effectual  than  argument:  **  The 
strength  which,  at  your  back,  supports  your  virtue,  precludes  your 
apostacy ;  the  armed  presence  of  the  nation  will  not  bend."  The 
motion  was  then  rejected  by  a  majority  of  sixty-nine.  But  there 
were  eighty-eight  thousand  men  in  arms  in  the  four  provinces — 
thirty-four  thousand  in  Ulster,  eighteen  thousand  in  Munster,  four- 
teen thousand  in  Connaught,  twenty-two  thousand  in  Leinster. 
Their  commander-in-chief  was  the  earl  of  Charlemont ;  noblemen 
of  wealth  and  influence  were  amongst  their  generals.  The  dele- 
gates of  a  hundred  and  forty-three  corps  had  met  at  Dungannon 
on  the  15th  of  February,  and  without  a  dissentient  voice  had 
adopted  the  Resolution  that  had  been  proposed  to  Parliament  by 
Grattan, — Jhat  no  power  but  the  King,  and  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons of  Ireland  could  bind  that  kingdom.  Grattan  failed  in  carry- 
ing his  great  motion  upon  its  second  proposition.  He  was  not  to 
be  deterred  from  a  third  attempt,  under  more  favourable  auspices. 
At  the  end  of  February  the  administration  of  lord  North  was  in  a 
minority  in  the  British  Parliament.  On  the  14th  of  March,  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  a  vote  was  passed  that  the  Speaker 
should  write  a  Circular  Letter  to  each  member,  requiring  him  to 
appear  in  his  place  on  that  day,  as  he  should  tender  the  rights  of 
the  Irish  Parliament.  On  the  27th  of  March,  the  Rockingham 
ministry  entered  upon  office.  The  earl  of  Carlisle  was  removed 
from  the  Lord-Lieutenancy,  with  his  Secretary  Mr.  Eden.  The 
duke  of  Portland  was  appointed  to  the  Vice-Royalty.  On  the  first 
day  that  the  new  ministry  took  their  places  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  late  Irish  Secretary,  after  giving  a  lengthened  and  alarm- 
ing narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Volunteers  and  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Comfmons,  proceeded  to  move  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  the 
6th  of  George  I.  He  did  not  wish,  he  .said,  to  precipitate  matters,  but 
something  must  be  done,  without  the  loss  of  a  moment,  to  prevent 
consequence!  which  it  was  not  for  him  so  much  as  to  think  of — to 
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anticipate  the  wishes  of  Ireland,  previous  to  the  discosslon  of  Mr. 
Grattan's  motion  on  the  i6ih.  Mr.  Fox  was  naturaHy  indignant 
at  such  a  motion  having  been  made  without  any  consultation  with 
the  king's  present  advisers,  who  had  turned  their  attention,  he 
said,  to  measures  which  would  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  Irish 
people.  The  ex-Secretary,  having  been  severely  reproved  by 
many  members  for  the  indecency  of  his  proceeding,  withdrew  the 
motion.  On  the  next  day  Mr.  Fox  presented  a  Message  from  his 
majesty,  expressing  his  concern  that  discontents  and  jealousies 
prevailed  amongst  his  loyal  subjects  in  Ireland,  and  earnestly 
recommending  the  House  to  take  the  same  into  their  most  serious 
consideration,  in  order  to  such  a  final  adjustment  as  may  give  a 
mutual  satisfaction  to  both  kingdoms.  A  similar  Message  was  de- 
livered to  the  Lords  by  earl  Shelburne. 

The  dreaded  i6th  of  April  arrived.  The  administration  had 
earnestly  desired  an  adjournment  of  the  great  question  then  to  be 
discussed ;  but  Lord  Charlemont  wrote  to  Fox  that  he  should 
gready  fear  the  consequences  of  any  ix)stponement  Grattan  was 
ili;  but  he  was  inflexible  in  determining  that  there  should  be  no 
adjournment  "  unless  the  duke  of  Portland  would  pledge  himself 
that  all  the  claims  of  Ireland  should  be  agreed  to."  *  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, the  new  Secretary,  when  the  House  of  Commons  met  on  the 
1 6th,  delivered  a  Message  similar  to  that  delivered  to  the  British 
Parliament.  Mr.  Grattan,  upon  the  motion  for  an  Address,  as 
moved  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  rose;  and  considering  that  the  battle  was 
won,  thus  commenced  one  of  his  splendid  harangues  : — 

"  I  am  now  to  address  a  free  people  :  ages  have  passed  away, 
and  this  is  the  first  moment  in  which  you  could  be  disting^'shed 
by  that  appellation. 

"  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject  of  your  liberty  so  often,  that  I 
have  nothing  to  add,  and  have  only  to  admire  by  what  heaven- 
directed  steps  you  have  proceeded  until  the  whole  faculty  of  the 
nation  is  braced  up  to  the  act  of  her  own  deliverance. 

"  I  found  Ireland  on  her  knees ;  I  watched  over  her  with  an 
eternal  solicitude ;  I  have  traced  her  progress  from  injuries  to 
arms,  and,  from  arms  to  liberty.  Spirit  of  Swift!  spirit  of  Molj^ 
neux  !  your  genius  has  prevailed !  Ireland  is  now  a  nation !  In 
that  new  character  I  hail  her  I  and,  bowing  to  her  august  presence^ 
I  say,  Esto  psrpetua  ! 

"  She  is  no  longer  a  wretched  colony,  returning 'thanks  to  her 
governor  for  his  rapine,  and  to  her  king  for  his  oppression ;  nor  is 
she  now  a  squabbling,  fretful  sectary,  perplexing  her  little  wits,  and 

•  Letter  of  Fittpatrick,  in  "  MemoriaU  of  Fo^^'J^i^g^vEl^^^glt: 
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firing  her  furious  statutes  with  bigotry,  sophistry,  disabilities,  and 
death,  to  transmit  to  posterity  insignificance  and  war. 

"  Look  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  contemplate  yourself,  and  be 
satisfied." 

G rattan's  motion  for  an  Amendmen<^  *o  the  Address  embraced 
all  the  points  of  the  previous  Declaration  of  Rights.  "  No  one 
man,"  wrote  Fitzpatrick  to  Fox, '*  presumed  to  call  in  question  a 
single  word  advanced  by  Grattan,  and  spoke  only  to  congratulate 
Ireland  on  her  emancipation,  as  they  called  it."  The  triumph  was 
soon  completed  by  the  pressure  of  that  national  will  which  no  sane 
administration  could  resist.  On  the  17th  of  May,  Mr.  Fox  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  the  Resolutions  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  Ireland  on  the  King's  Message  of  the  i6th  of 
April,  and  he  moved  the  repeal  of  that  statute  of  George  I.  which 
asserted  the  dependence  of  Ireland.  A  Bill  for  this  repeal  passed 
both  Houses  without  a  division.  Lord  Holland  ascribes  the  ad- 
justment of  1782  to  the  confidence  which  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Grat- 
tan placed  in  each  other,  as  well  as  to  "the  force  of  circumstances, 
and  the  skill  of  negotiation."  The  mutual  confidence  of  two  great 
men,*  and  the  skill  of  negotiation,  would  have  little  availed,  if  the 
Parliament  of  England  had  not  acquired  sufficient  wisdom  not  to  risk 
another  civil  war,  with  another  possible  dismemberment  of  a  iK)r- 
tion  of  the  empire,  for  the  sake  of  another  assertion  of  legislative 
supremacy. 

The  Parliament  of  Ireland  was  overflowing  with  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Grattan.  They  desired  to  vote  him  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate.  He  at  first  refused  to  re- 
ceive any  such  public  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  but  event- 
uilly  accepted  half  the  amount.  There  was  another  orator  in  the 
Irish  Parliament  who  regarded  with  embittered  feelings  the  testi- 
monies of  national  gratitude  to  one  whose  political  experience  had 
been  far  less  than  his  own.  Mr.  Flood  maintained  that  the  mere 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  George  I.,  which  was  simply  a  declaratory 
law,  left  the  question  of  the  English  supremacy  undisturbed.  At 
the  time  of  the  repeal  of  that  statute  a  case  of  appeal  from  Ire- 
land remained  undecided  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  lord 
Mansfield  gave  judgment,  as  he  had  before  done,  in  the  usual 
course  of  law.  A  violent  contest  sprang  up  in  Ireland,  which  re- 
newed the  old  distrust  of  England.  Grattan  lost  some  of  his  pop- 
ularity. Flood  laboured  to  stimulate  the  ancient  jealousies.  The 
government  of  lord  Shelbume  took  the  proper  measure  of  endeav- 
ouring to  quiet  the  alarm,  by  bringing  in  a  bill,  in  January,  1783, 
"for  removing  and  preventing  all  doubts  which -tev^-^4i^&^l-^r 
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might  arise,  concerning  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Parliament  and 
Courts  of  Ireland  in  matters  of  legislature  and  judicature,  and  for 
preventing  any  writ  of  errors  or  appeal,  from  any  of  his  majesty's 
Courts  in  that  kingdom,  from  being  received,  heard,  or  adjudged, 
in  any  of  his  majesty's  Courts  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Overtures  for  Peace  between  Franklin  and  Shetbume.— Rival  negotiators  from  England. 
— Death  of  Lord  Rockinghanu — Resignation  of  the  Secretaryship  by  Mr.  Fox.— The 
Siege  of  Gibraltar.— Naval  affairs.— Lord  Howe.— Lo»s  of  the  Royal  George.- 
Howe*s  relief  of  Gibraltar  after  the  first  bombardment. — Negotiations  for  Peace 
concluded. — The  Preliminaries  laid  before  Parliament. — Parliamentary  censures  of 
the  terms  of  Peace. — Lord  Shelbume  being  defeated,  resigns. — Tlie  king  and  the 
American  minister.— Washington**  farewell  to  his  army,  and  his  retirement. 

In  securing  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  by  yielding  in  time  to  a 
force  which  could  not  be  resisted,  the  administration  were  free  to 
negotiate  for  peace,  with  a  prospect  of  more  favourable  terms  than 
the  general  issue  of  the  war  might  authorise  them  to  demand  if  the 
sister-kingdom  were  hostile.  Ireland  responded  to  an  act  of  jus- 
tice by  an  instant  exhibition  of  cordiality.  Her  Parliament  voted 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  levy  of  twenty  thousand  sea- 
men. The  overtures  for  peace  were  first  opened  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  lord  Shelbume.  They  had  been  known 
to  each  other  during  Franklin's  diplomatic  sojourn  in  London  ;  and 
Franklin  wrote  to  Shelbume  on  the  22nd  of  March,  before  the  min- 
istry was  settled,  to  congratulate  him  on  the  returning  good  dispo- 
sition of  England  in  favour  of  America.  When  Shelbume  replied, 
he  was  Secretary  of  State ;  and  he  adopted  the  course  of  sending 
a  confidential  friend,  Mr.  Oswald,  to  Paris,  who  was  fully  apprised 
of  his  mind,  and  to  whom  Franklin  might  give  entire  credit.*  This 
gentleman  assured  Franklin  that  the  new  ministry  sincerely  wished 
for  peace,  and  if  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  were  agreed 
to,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  a  pacification.  Franklin  declared 
that  America  could  only  treat  in  concert  with  France ;  and  Mr.  Os- 
wald had,  consequently,  an  interview  with  the  count  de  Vergennes. 
This  unofficial  negotiator  returned  to  England ;  and  was  authorized 
by  a  minute  of  the  Cabinet  to  proceed  again  to  Paris,  to  acquaint 
Dr.  Franklin  that  it  was  agreed  to  treat  for  a  general  peace.  A 
more  regular  envoy  was  sent  very  quickly  after  Oswald.  Mr. 
Thomas  Grenville,  the  second  son  of  George  Grenville,  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  to  Franklin  from  Mr.  Fox.  Oswald  again  went 
back  to  London,  and  again  returned,  to  discuss  the  most  important 

*  Franklin's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  341.  ^ 
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matters  with  Franklin,  whilst  Grenville  was  also  in  constant  com- 
munication with  him.  The  shrewd  old  American  soon  found  him> 
self  "  in  some  perplexity  with  regard  to  these  two  negotiators."  He 
began  to  suspect  that  the  understanding  between  the  two  Secreta- 
ries of  State  was  not  perfect.  "  Lord  Shelbume  seems  to  wish  to 
have  the  management  of  the  treaty ;  Mr.  Fox  seems  to  think  it  is 
in  his  department."  *  Grenville  was  annoyed  by  the  interference  of 
Oswald,  and  wrote  bitter  complaints  to  Fox.  In  the  midst  of  these 
differences,  the  head  of  the  ministry,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham, 
died  on  the  ist  of  July.  The  day  previous  Fox  was  in  a  minority 
in  the  Cabinet  upon  the  question  of  acknowledging  the  Independ- 
ence of  America,  before  a  treaty  of  peace  was  arranged.  He  ac- 
cordingly declared  his  intention  to  resign.  It  is  not  within  the 
province  of  our  history  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  those  dis- 
agreements between  lord  Shelbume  and  Mr.  Fox  which  led  to 
another  important  though  partial  change  of  administration.  *'  Dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  suspicions  of  under-hand  dealing,  and  hostile 
cabals  and  intrigues,  and  great  resentment  thereupon  subsisted  in 
Ae  minds  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Grenville."  f  There  were  the  usual 
cabals  about  having  another  man  of  high  title,  great  connections, 
and  small  abilities,  to  succeed  lord  Rockingham  as  prime  minister. 
It  was  not  a  mere  contest  for  superior  power  between  the  two  able 
secretaries.  The  duke  of  Portland  was  recommended  to  the  king 
to  be  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  king  appointed  lord 
Shelbume  to  the  high  office.  Fox  and  Cavendish  resigned ;  Burke 
and  Sheridan  followed  their  example.  William  Pitt  became  Chaiv 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer;  Thomas  Townshend  and  lord  Grantham, 
Secretaries  of  State.  Grenville  returned  indignantly  from  his 
position  at  Paris,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  his  brother,  earl  Tent- 
pie,  who  obtained  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  Walpole 
observes  that  when  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  adorned  his 
new  Board  with  the  most  useful  acquisition  of  his  whole  admini»> 
tration,  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  •*  young  William  Pitt,** 
in  accepting  the  seals,  accepted  *^  the  more  difficult  task  of  enlisting^ 
himself  as  the  rival  of  Charies  Fox,  who  had  fondly  espoused,  and 
kindly,  not  jealously  nor  fearfully,,  wished  to  have  him  as  his 
friend."  t  Their  fathers  were  rivals.  But  of  how  much  greater 
import  was  the  rivalry  of  the  sons  of  Holland  and  Chatham — how 
much  longer  was  its  duration ;  what  mightier  events  called  forth 
its  unceasing  exercise  I 

•  Franklin's  "  Journal  of  Negotiations,"  June  17. 

t  Lord  Holland,  in  **  Memorials  of  Fox/*  vol.  i.  p.  387.  j 
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The  public  sympathy  did  not  go  along  with  the  popular  favourite 
upon  the  question  of  his  abdication  of  office,  at  a  time  when  unan- 
imity of  councils  was  essentially  important.  The  parliamentary 
explanations  of  Fox  and  Burke  have  floated  down  the  stream  of 
time,  with  many  other  historical  straws.  The  principle  of  the  mis- 
take into  which  the  great  Whig  leader  fell  has  been  candidly 
stated  by  one  who  has  a  claim  to  speak  with  authority.  Lord  John 
Russell  says,  "  The  field  of  battle  was  tlie  worst  that  could  be 
chosen.  Lord  Shelburne,  the  friend  and  colleague  of  lord  Chat- 
ham, a  Secretary  of  State  under  lord  Rockingham,  a  man  of  varied 
acquirements  and  undoubted  abilities,  was,  personally,  far  superior 
to  the  duke  of  Portland  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Prime- 
Minister.  The  king,  therefore,  had  a  great  advantage  over 
Mr.  Fox  in  the  apparent  ground  of  the  quarrel.  Had  Mr.  Fox 
declared  that  he  would  not  serve  under  any  one,  or,  at  all  events, 
not  under  lord  Shelburne,  who  had  withheld  from  him  knowledge 
indispensable  to  his  performance  of  the  duties  of  Secretary  of 
State,  he  would  have  stood  on  firm  ground.  The  choice  of  a 
Prime  Minister  against  the  choice  of  the  Crown,  and  that  in  the 
person  of  a  man  whose  rank  and  fair  character  were  his  only  rec- 
ommendations, appeared  to  the  public  an  unwarrantable  pretension, 
inspired  by  narrow  jealousies  and  aristocratic  prejudices."  * 

The  Session  of  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  nth  of  July, 
immediately  after  the  formation  of  Lord  Shelburne's  ministry. 
The  king's  speech  was  wise  and  temperate.  He  would  make 
every  effort  to  obtain  peace ;  but  if  the  hope  of  a  speedy  termina- 
tion of  the  calamities  of  war  should  be  disappointed,  he  trusted 
that  the  blessing  of  heaven  upon  our  arms  would  enable  him  to 
obtain  fair  and  reasonable  terms  of  pacification.  "  The  most 
triumphant  career  of  victory  would  not  excite  me  to  aim  at  more  ; 
and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  add,  that  I  see  no  reason 
which  should  induce  me  to  think  of  accepting  less."  The  contest 
in  America  was  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  field  of  exertion.  Rod- 
ney's great  victory  had  prevented  any  immediate  attempts  to  renew 
the  maritime  war  in  the  West  Indies.  There  had  been  decided 
successes  in  the  East  Indies,  after  a  series  of  events  which  occa- 
sionally t'ircatened  our  ascendancy;  but  the  contest  there  was  not 
yet  ended,  t  One  great  struggle  required  to  be  decided  before 
Spain  would  be  willmg  to  relinquish  the  chief  object  for  which  she 
engaged  in  the  war, — the  re-conquest  of  Gibraltar. 

•  *•  Memorials  of  Fox,"  vol.  i.  p.  467. 

t  The  narrative  of  East  Indian  affairs,  from  the  period  of  HastingMjccoming  Govei* 
nor-Gcneral,  i«  resumed  later  on.  Digitized  by  vjOOQ IC 
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When  the  Spanish  ambassador,  on  the  i6th  of  June,  1779,  pre- 
sented a  manifesto  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  which  was  consid- 
ered equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war,  general  Elliott,  the  veteran 
governor  of  Gibraltar,  was  not  quite  unprepared  for  the  possibility 
of  hostilities.  He  had  a  force  of  artillery  and  engineers  of  about 
live  hundred  men ;  four  English  regiments,  and  three  detachments 
of  Hanoverians, — altogether  amounting  to  upwards  of  five  thousand 
rank  and  file.  On  the  21st  of  June  the  communication  between 
Spain  and  Gibraltar  was  closed,  by  an  order  from  Madrid.  A  few 
small  British  ships  were  at  that  time  in  their  usual  anchorage  off 
the  fortress.  A  friendly  intercourse  had  been  previously  carried 
on  between  the  military  of  the  fortress  and  the  Spaniards  of  the 
neighbouring  villages.  Excursions  into  the  country,  and  to  the 
coast  of  Barbary  "  rendered  Gibraltar  as  eligible  a  station  as  any 
to  which  a  soldier  could  be  ordered."  ♦  The  rock  of  Gibraltar, 
projecting  into  the  sea  from  the  coast  of  Spain,  could  only  be  ap- 
proached by  that  low  neck  of  sandy  land  called  "  the  Neutnd 
Ground."  The  isolated  fortress  was  very  soon  invested  by  the 
troops  of  Spain,  and  the  supplies  from  the  main-land  were  neces- 
sarily cut  off.  In  July,  the  Enterprize  frigate  brought  a  small 
quantity  of  fresh  provisions  from  Tangier;  and  boats  occasionally 
arrived  from  the  African  coast  with  live  stock  and  fruit.  But  such 
supplies  became  very  precarious,  through  the  presence  of  Spanish 
squadrons  in  the  bay.  The  people  of  the  town  under  the  rock  had 
always  been  required,  even  in  time  of  peace,  to  have  a  store  of  six 
months*  provisions.  They  had  neglected  this  precaution,  and  in 
August  many  were  compelled  to  seek  subsistence  elsewhere.  Par- 
tial bombardments  began.  The  apprehensions  of  famine  in  Janu- 
ary, 1780,  were  very  serious.  Thistles,  dandelions,  and  wild  leeks, 
which  grew  upon  the  rocks,  became  the  daily  sustenance  of  the 
families  of  officers  and  soldiers,  for  whom  the  pittance  distributed 
from  the  Victualling  Office  was  insufficient  The  ingenuity  of  the 
Hanoverian  soldiers  was  displayed  in  their  contrivances  for  hatch- 
ing chickens  by  artificial  heat.  But  when  the  most  frightful  ex- 
tremity of  hunger  appeared  threatening,  the  fleet  of  Rodney  arrived, 
after  his  victory  over  the  Spaniards  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  Don 
Juan  de  Langara,  the  Spanish  admiral,  was  carried  as  a  prisoner 
to  Gibraltar ;  and  being  desirous  to  go  on  board  the  ship  of  admiral 
Digby,  he  there  saw  prince  William  Henr}%  afterwards  William 
IV.,  serving  as  a  midshipman.     Great  was  the  Spaniard's  aston- 

•  In  our  narrative  of  this  memorable  siege,  we  have  Captain  Drinkwater*5  History 
constantly  beiore  us  ;  but  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  particular  passages  of  this 
excellent  work. 
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ishment  that  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  should  tell  him — with  the  same 
obedience  to  orders  that  any  other  petty-officer  would  hive  shown 
—that  the  boat  was  ready  for  his  returning ;  and  the  Spaniard  ex- 
claimed, "  Well  does  Great  Britain  merit  the  empire  of  the  sea !  " 
The  example  has  been  followed  in  our  own  day ;  not,  we  may 
trust,  in  any  compromise  between  rank  and  duty,  but  in  that  spirit 
which  prescribes  that  every  youth  who  aspires  to  the  future  com- 
mand of  others  should  thoroughly  learn  to  do  the  humblest  and  the 
hardest  work  of  the  profession  which  he  has  chosen. 

The  storehouses  of  Gibraltar  were  now  full;  the  garrison  had 
received  reinforcements  ;  the  troops  were  in  good  heart  In  June, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  bum  the  British  vessels  by  Spanish  fire- 
ships  ;  but  it  signally  failed.  The  summer  wore  on  without  any 
very  important  incidents  ;  although  the  blockade  continued  unre- 
mitting. But  in  the  autumn  the  scurvy  had  broken  out  among  the 
troops,  from  the  continued  use  of  salt  provisions.  Men  crept  to 
their  posts  upon  crutches,  or  pined  and  died  in  the  crowded  hos- 
pitals. A  Danish  vessel,  laden  with  lemons  and  oranges,  was  for- 
tunately intercepted;  and  the  sovereign  remedy  of  lemon-juice, 
which  Captain  Cook  had  successfully  tried,  and  the  ignorance  of 
which  caused  the  ships'  companies  of  admiral  Hosier  and  commo- 
dore Byron  miserably  to  perish,  saved  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar. 
Want  of  provisions  again  became  distressing.  The  intercourse 
with  Tangier  was  prohibited  by  the  emperor  of  Morocco.  At  last, 
on  the  1 2th  of-  April,  1781,  the  half-starved  troops  and  remaining 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  saw  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  vessels  entering 
the  Gut,  convoyed  by  men-of-war,  who  lay-to  under  the  Barbary 
shore.  The  relief  was  well-timed.  The  dread  of  famine  was  at  an 
end.  But  on  that  day  the  Spaniards  commenced  a  fierce  bombard- 
ment from  their  lines,  which  continued  uninterruptedly  through 
May  and  June.  The  town  was  nearly  destroyed  ;  but  the  loss  of 
life  was  not  considcr.VV  *.  The  works  which  the  Spaniards  had 
constructed  were  of  the  most  formidable  character;  and  they  in- 
cessantly laboured  in  making  additions  which  became  more  threat- 
ening. The  brave  and  sagacious  Elliott,  who  had  so  long  been 
satisfied  with  the  passive  resistance  of  firing  upon  the  lines  and 
batteries,  now  determined  to  hazard  a  sortie.  At  sunset,  on  the 
26th  of  November,  he  issued  his  orders  for  two  thousand  men,  un- 
der the  command  of  Brigadier  Ross,  but  accompanied  by  himself, 
to  march  out  trom  the  fortress,  and  attack  the  batteries  which  were 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  The  surprise  was  complete  ;  the 
Spaniards  deserted  their  works  in  terror ;  and  in  an  hour  the  ob- 
ject of  the  sally  was  effected  by  the  destruction  of  tlie  enemy's 
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works  by  fire,  and  by  the  blowing-up  of  their  magazines.  The 
batteries  continued  burning  for  five  days ;  and  lliea  nothing  bnt 
heaps  of  sand  could  be  seen  by  tlie  gazers  from  the  summit  of  the 
rock. 

The  incessant  activity  of  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged  may  be 
estimated  from  an  expressive  entry  in  Captain  Drinkwater's  narra* 
tive  of  the  proceedings  in  May,  1782 :  "  From  seven  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  4th  to  the  same  hour  the  succeeding  afternoon,  both  the 
garrison  and  the  enemy  were  silent  This  was  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  in  which  there  had  been  no  firing  for  the  space  of  thirteen 
months."  The  ruined  works  of  the  Spaniards  were  repaired ;  and 
it  became  evident  that,  during  the  year  when  a  general  pacification 
appeared  a  probable  event,  the  Spanish  monarchy  would  put  forth 
all  its  strength  to  recover  Gibraltar  before  the  war  should  come  to 
an  end.  The  duke  de  Crillon  had  returned  from  the  conquest  of 
St.  Philip,  in  Minorca,  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  before 
Gibraltar.  There  were  thirty-three  thousand  French  and  Spanish 
troops  encamped  on  the  Neutral  Ground.  Their  batteries  were 
served  by  a  hundred  and  seventy  heavy  pieces  of  cannon.  Prep- 
arations were  making  for  a  conjoined  attack  by  sea  and  land.  In 
the  port  of  Algesiras  ten  large  ships  were  cut  down  to  serve  as  the 
foundations  of  floating  batteries,  impregnable  and  incombustible. 
General  Elliott  also  prepared  for  a  new  mode  of  defence,  suggested 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  Furnaces  were  distributed  through 
the  works  for  the  purpose  of  making  balls  red-hot — for  roasiing 
potatoes,  as  the  soldiers  said,  with  the  true  English  humour.  But 
the  peril  was  imminent  Was  the  government  at  home  not  aware 
of  the  amazing  preparations  for  the  reduction  of  Gibraltar,  havtog 
the  knowledge  that  the  united  French  and  Spanish  fleet,  which  had 
been  threatening  the  Channel  in  July,  had  sailed  back  to  the  south- 
ward ?  Before  we  pursue  farther  the  narrative  of  the  siege,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  advert  to  the  movements  of  the  British  navy. 

Admiral  lord  Howe,  in  1776,  had  gone  as  a  Commissioner  to 
Ajnerica  with  an  earnest  desire  to  restore  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  When  he  returned  home  in  177^^** 
and  his  brother  were  received  with  little  cordiality  by  the  memben 
of  the  government  Until  the  overthrow  of  lord  North's  adminis- 
tration lord  Howe  was  unemployed.  He  complained,  as  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  conduct  pursued  towards  the 
navy,  by  men  who  had  neither  the  ability  to  act  on  their  own  jadg^ 
ment,  nor  the  integrity  and  good  sense  to  follow  the  advice  of 
others.  His  value  as  an  officer  was  universally  known;  and  in  « 
parliamentary  debate  which  had  reference  to  the  detemunatioo  ol 
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Howe  to  quit  the  service,  admiral  Pigot  gave  a  strong  though 
homely  testimony  to  the  affection  of  the  sailors  for  the  brave  ad- 
miral who  had  seen  service  for  forty  years,  by  repeating  their  com- 
mon saying,  **  Give  us  Black  Dick,  and  we  fear  nothing."*  When 
the  new  administration  was  formed  in  1782,  admiral  Keppel  was 
created  a  viscount,  and  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Lord  Howe  was  also  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  fleet  to  be  employed  in  the  Channel,  or  wherever 
else  the  king's  service  should  require.  On  the  20th  of  April  he 
embarked  at  Portsmouth  for  the  Texel,  to  watch  the  Dutch  fleet. 
Having  confined  the  Dutch  to  their  ports  through  the  month  of 
May,  he  received  orders  to  return  to  Spithead ;  and  was  then 
directed  to  cruise  off  Brest,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  which  had  sailed  from  Cadiz 
on  the  4th  of  June.  He  accomplished  the  great  object  of  prevent- 
ing the  enemy  attacking  the  West  India  convoy;  but  the  French 
and  Spaniards  successfully  evaded  a  general  action ;  and  Howe 
returned  to  Portsmouth  on  the  5th  of  August. 

A  few  weeks  were  necessary  for  Howe  to  equip  his  fleet  for 
the  important  service  of  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  for  which  he  was 
now  ordered.  A  calamity  which,  amidst  the  dreary  catalogue  of 
disasters  at  sea,  will  probably  never  lose  its  interest,  occurred  at 
Portsmouth  during  the  short  period  of  preparation.  On  the  29th 
of  August,  the  Royal  George,  a  ship  of  a  hundred  and  eight  guns, 
suddenly  overset  in  Portsmouth  Harbour,  filled,  and  sank ;  by 
which  catastrophe,  according  to  the  inscription  upon  a  monument 
in  the  church  yard  of  Portsea,  nine  hundred  persons  perished. 
The  Royal  George  was  the  flag-ship  of  admiral  Kempenfeldt.  He 
was  in  his  cabin,  unconscious  of  any  danger ;  whilst  sailors  were 
clearing  a  lighter  alongside,  and  stowing  her  freight  of  rum  in  the 
hold  of  the  great  ship,  and  the  decks  were  crowded  with 
women  and  children  from  the  shore,  and  with  Jews  and  other 
tradesmen.  According  to  the  narrative  of  one  of  the  seamen  who 
was  saved,  the  ship  was  heeled  on  her  larboard  side,  that  the 
water-cock  which  admitted  sea-water  to  the  hold  on  the  starboard 
side  might  be  replaced  by  a  new  cock.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
whole  of  the  guns  on  the  larboard  side  were  run  out  as  far  as  they 
would  go,  and  those  of  the  starboard  side  were  drawn  in  amidsliip. 
About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  says  this  narrative,  "  the  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  rum  on  board  the  ship,  and  also  the  quantity  of 
sea-witcr  whicii  had  dashed  in  through  the  pori  holes,  brought  the 
larboard  port-holes  of  the  lower  eun-dcck  nearlyzel^y^(vyiA?i^c 

•  Batrow*5  "  Life  uf  Kiri  Howe,'*  p.  124. 
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sea."  The  carpenter  went  on  the  quarter-deck  twice,  to  tell  the 
lieutenant  of  the  watch  that  the  ship  could  not  bear  this,  and 
begged  him  to  give  orders  to  right.  The  lieutenant's  answer  was 
very  testy ;  and  the  men  around  became  uneasy,  for  they  knew 
the  danger.  The  drummer  was  then  called,  to  beat  "to  right 
ship."  There  was  no  time  to  beat  the  drum,  for  the  ship  was 
sinking.* 

"  It  was  not  in  the  battle ; 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock  | 
She  sprang  no  fatal  leak ; 
She  ran  upon  no  rock . 

**  His  sword  was  in  its  sheath ; 
His  fingers  held  the  pen. 
When  Kempenfeldt  went  down 
With  twice  four  hundred  men."t 

It  appears  from  the  minutes  of  the  Court-Martial  held  to  in- 
quire into  this  frightful  accident,  that  "  from  the  short  space  of 
time  between  the  alarm  being  given  and  the  sinking  of  the  ship, 
the  Court  was  of  opinion  that  some  material  part  of  her  frame  gave 
way,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  general  state  of  decay 
of  her  timbers."  t 

On  the  nth  of  September  lord  Howe  sailed  from  Spithead 
with  a  fleet  of  thirty-four  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and  three 
fire-ships,  having  on  board  two  regiments  for  the  reinforcement  of 
the  garrison  at  Gibraltar,  and  conveying  transports  with  stores  for 
their  relief.  On  the  12th  of  September,  forty-seven  sail  of  the  line, 
with  ten  battering-ships,  and  innumerable  small  craft,  were  assem- 
bled in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  to  co-operate  with  an  army  ot  forty  thou- 
sand men  in  one  grand  attack  upon  the  fortress,  which  was  defend- 
ed by  seven  thousand  tried  veterans.  A  siege  has  since  been  con- 
ducted upon  a  grander  scale ;  but  the  author  of  the  History  of 
this  siege  was  right  when  he  then  said,  **  Such  a  naval  and  military 
spectacle  most  certainly  is  not  to  be  equalled  in  the  annals  of  war." 
On  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  ten  battering  ships  moored  within 
ten  or  twelve  hundred  yards  of  the  bastions  of  Gibraltar.  The  balls 
were  heated  in  the  furnaces  of  the  garrison ;  and  when  the  first 
ship  dropped  her  anchors,  the  firing  commenced  from  the  fortress. 
Before  ten  o'clock  on  that  eventful  morning  four  hundred  pieces  of 
artillery  were  playing  at  the  same  nioment  The  battering-ships 
were  as  formidable  as  they  were  represented  to  be.  The  heaviest 
shells  rebounded  from  their  tops ;  the  thirty-two  pound  shot  seemed 
incapable  of  making  any  impression  upon  their  hulls.     Sometimes 

•  "  Penny  Magaxine/*  June,  1834.  ^  ^    ^  ,  \9}=nWo  1  (- 

t  Barrow's  "Life  of  Lord  Hxmt?^'^'i^^^^^^^^S^^ 
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a  battering-ship  appeared  to  be  on  fire,  but  the  flames  were  quickly 
extinguished  by  mechanical  contrivances.  An  Italian  officer  on  board 
the  combined  fleet  has  given  a  vivid  description  of  the  result  of  the 
persevering  fire  from  the  British  works  :  "  Our  hopes  of  ultimate 
success  became  less  sanguine  when,  at  two  o*cJock,  the  floating  bat- 
tery commanded  by  the  prince  of  Nassau  (on  board  of  which  was  also 
the  engineer  who  had  invented  the  machinery)  began  to  smoke  on 
the  side  exposed  to  the  garrison,  and  it  was  apprehended  she  had 
taken  fire.  The  firing,  however,  continued  till  we  could  perceive  the 
fortifications  had  sustained  some  damage  ;  but  at  seven  o'clock  all  ouf 
hopes  vanished.  The  fire  from  our  floating  batteries  entirely  ceased, 
and  rockets  were  thrown  up  as  signals  of  distress.  In  short,  the  red- 
hot  balls  from  the  garrison  had  by  this  time  taken  such  good  eilect, 
that  nothing  now  was  thought  of  but  saving  the  crews,  and  the 
boats  of  the  combined  fleet  were  immediately  sent  on  that  service. 
A  little  after  midnight  the  floating  battery  which  had  been  the  first 
to  show  symptoms  of  conflagration,  burst  out  into  flames,  upon 
which  the  fire  from  the  rock  was  increased  with  terrific  vengeance ; 
the  light  produced  from  the  flames  was  equal  to  noon-day,  and 
greatly  exposed  the  boats  of  the  fleet  in  removing  the  crews.  Dur- 
ing the  night  one  or  other  of  these  batteries  was  discovered  to  be 
on  fire ;  they  were  so  close  to  the  walls  that  the  balls  pierced  into 
them  full  three  feet,  but  being  made  of  solid  beds  of  green  timber, 
the  holes  closed  up  after  the  shot,  and  for  want  of  air  they  did  not 
immediately  produce  the  efEect  At  five  A.M.,  one  of  them  blew 
up  with  a  very  great  explosion,  and  soon  after  the  whole  of  them, 
having  been  abandoned  by  their  crews,  were  on  fire  fore  and  aft, 
and  many  of  their  gallant  fellows  were  indebted  to  the  exertions  of 
the  English  for  their  lives.  As  the  English  boats  were  towing  one 
of  these  batteries  into  the  Mole,  not  supposing  her  to  be  on  fire, 
she  also  blew  up."  ♦ 

The  great  operations  of  the  13th  of  September  were  decisive  as 
to  the  eventual  issue  of  the  siege.  Lord  Howe  entered  the  mouth 
of  the  Straits  with  his  fleet  on  the  i  ith  of  October.  The  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  avoided  an  engagement,  and  the  stores 
and  reinforcements  were  landed  from  the  British  squadron.  **  Gib- 
raltar," to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Pitt,  "was  relieved  by  a  skill  and 
courage  that  baffled  superior  numbers."  A  storm  had  driven  the 
enemy's  fleet  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  port,  and 
the  object  of  landing  the  stores  and  reinforcements  was  partially 
accomplished.  The  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  British 
fleet,  entered  the  Mediterranean,  each  driven  by  ^^^ JJt^*l5^-(j(y9J^ 

*  BarTow*ft  "  Life  of  Lord  Howe,"  p.  133. 
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drew  up  in  line  of  battle ;  but  the  enemy  declined  to  engage,  and 

the  Bntish  admiral  returned  to  Gibraltar,  and  completed  the  work 
for  which  he  was  sent  An  attempt  was  made  to  cut  off  the  rear 
of  Howe's  fleet,  but  it  failed ;  and  the  French  and  Spaniards  refu»- 
inj;  a  general  action,  Howe  returned  to  England.  The  siege  was 
languidly  continued  during  the  winter.  On  the  6th  of  February, 
1783,  the  due  de  Crillon  informed  general  Elliott  that  the  prelim- 
inaries of  peace  had  been  signed  at  Paris  on  the  20th  of  January, 
and  that  Gibraltar  was  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  blockade  to  the  cessation  of  arms, 
the  siege  had  endured  three  years,  seven  months,  and  twelve  days. 
The  total  loss  of  the  garrison  was  twelve  hundred,  of  whom  only 
four  hundred  and  seventy  were  killed,  or  died  of  their  wounds, 
or  were  disabled. 

The  summer  and  part  of  the  autumn  were  employed  by  the 
British  envoy  at  Paris,  and  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  discussions  upoa 
points  that  were  essential  to  be  settled  before  the  basis  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  America  could  be  established.  Franklin  states 
that  Mr.  Fitzherbert  and  Mr.  Oswald,  on  the  part  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, seemed  at  first  studiously  to  avow  their  wish  not  to  use  any 
expressions  that  might  imply  an  acknowledgment  of  American  Inde- 
pendence ;  "  but  our  refusing  other^'ise  to  treat,  at  length  induced 
them  to  get  over  that  difficulty,  and  then  we  came  to  the  point  of 
making  propositions."  *  Three  other  Commissioners  were  finally 
associated  with  Franklin,  Mr.  Jay,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Laurens. 
These  associates  were  probably  able  to  set  aside  tlie  original  de- 
termination, so  strongly  expressed  by  Franklin  on  the  first  over- 
tures from  lord  Shelburne,  not  to  negotiate  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  other  allied  powers.  They  conceived  a  distrust  of  France, 
which  appears  to  have  been  unwarranted  ;  although  it  was  clear 
that  in  continuing  the  contest  the  allies  looked  to  exclusive  advan- 
tages alone.  Spain  could  not  readily  forego  her  wish  to  recover 
Gibraltar ;  and  even  after  the  failure  of  the  grand  attack  of  Sep- 
tember, she  persevered  in  a  demand  for  its  cession.  At  length,  on 
the  30th  of  November,  preliminary  articles  were  signed  between 
the  Commissioner  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
United  States.  Franklin  communicated  the  fact  to  the  count  de 
Verge nnes,  who  was  naturally  offended  at  what  he  considered  the 
infraction  of  a  mutual  promise  not  to  sign  articles  of  pacification 
except  with  the  joint  consent  of  France  and  the  United  SUtes. 
Franklin  made  rather  an  awkward  apology :  "  Nothing  has  been 
agreed  in  the  preliminaries  contrary  to  the  interests  of  France; 

•  Works,  vol.  k.  p.  439.   Digitized  by  ^^OOg It! 
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and  no  peace  is  to  take  place  between  us  and  England,  till  you  have 
concluded  yours.  Your  observation  is,  however,  apparently  just^ 
that  in  not  consulting  you  before  they  were  signed,  we  have  been 
guilty  of  neglecting  a  point  of  biensiance,^^  ♦ 

The  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  king  on  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  Houses  having  met  on  the  previous  26th  of  November 
and  were  then  adjourned  in  the  expectation  of  some  definite  result 
from  the  negotiations.    The  opening  words  of  the  speecli  are  very 
memorable.     His  majesty  declared  he  had  lost  no  time  in  giving 
the  necessary  orders  to  prohibit  the  further  prosecution  of  offen- 
sive war  upon  the  continent  of  North  America.    Adopting  with 
decision  what  he  collected  to  be  the  sense  of  his  parliament  and 
his  people,  h3  had  directed  all  his  measures  to  an  entire  and  cordial 
reconciliation  with  those  colonies.     He  had  not  hesitated  to  go  the 
full  length  of  the  powers  vested  in  him,  and  had  offered  to  declare 
them  free  and  independent  States,  by  an  article  to  be  inserted  in 
the  treaty  of  peace.     Provisional  articles  had  been  agreed  upon,  to 
take  effect  whenever  terms  of  peace  should  be  finally  settled  with 
the  Court  of  France.     The  king  then   said, "  In  thus   admitting 
their  separation  from  the  crown  of  these  kingdoms  I  have  sacrificed 
every  consideration  of  my  own  to  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  my 
pieople.     I   make  it  my  humble  and*  earnest  prayer  to  Almighty 
God,  that  Great  Britain  may  not  feel  the  evils  which  might  result 
from  so  great  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire  ;  and  that  America 
be  free  from  those   calamities  which  have  formerly  proved  in  the 
mother  country  how  essential  monarchy  is  to  the  enjoyment  of  con- 
stitutional liberty.   Religion,  language,  interest,  affections,  may,  and 
I  hope  will,  yet  prove  a  bond  of  permanent  union  between  the  two 
countries."    The  violent  debates  on  the  Address  belong  to  the 
history  of  faction  rather  than  to  the  history  of  the  country.     Tories 
were  indignant  at  the    concession  of  American  independence. 
Whigs  complained  that  the  concession  had  not  been  the  first  step 
in  the  negotiation.     Lord  Shelbume  in  former  years  had  held  that 
when  the  colonies  should  become  independent,  the  sun  of  England 
would  be  set;  and  he  was  now  reproached  for  his  inconsistency  in 
granting  their  independence. 

Oh  the  2oth  of  January,  1783,  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace  were 
signed  between  Great  Britain  and  France  and  Spain.  With  Hol- 
land there  was  a  suspension  of  arms ;  and  the  Preliminaries  of 
P^cace  were  not  signed  until  the  2nd  of  September.  The  articles 
of  pacification  with  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  article  acknowledging  their  independence,  are  now  of  n^ff 

•  tetter  to  Verienne^-Franklin'B  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  45«' 
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importance.  By  the  treaty  with  France,  England  ceded  St  Lada 
and  Tobago,  and  gained  back  Granada,  St  Vincent's,  Dominica, 
St  Christopher's,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat  The  French  recovered 
some  possessions  in  Africa,  and  in  the  East  Indies.  The  old 
stipulations  for  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk  were  given  up.  To 
Spain  Great  Britain  ceded  Minorca  and  the  Floridas.  The  princi- 
ple of  the  final  treaty  with  Holland  was  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
restitution. 

Thus,  then,  was  finished  one  of  the  most  calamitous  wars  that 
England  had  evet-  been  driven  into,  through  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
relative  positions  of  a  mother  country  and  her  colonies,  and  an  ob- 
stinate reliance  uix>n  her  power  to  enforce  obedience.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  a  pacification  which  involved  no  humilia- 
ting conditions,  beyond  tlie  acknowledgment  of  that  independence 
of  the  United  States  which  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  withhold, 
would  have  been  received  with  unmingled  satisfaction.  On  the 
contrar)-,  a  combination  of  parties  was  entered  into  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  lord  Shelburne  and  his  ministry ;  a  coalition  which,  to 
our  minds,  is  not  a  pleasant  exhibition  of  the  motives  which  some* 
times  unite  the  most  opposite  factions  in  the  pursuit  of  power.  On 
the  1 7th  of  February,  the  two  Houses  took  into  consideration  the 
Preliminaries  of  Peace  with  France,  Spain,  and  America,  In  the 
House  of  Lords  the  ministers  carried  the  Address  of  Thanks  to  the 
Crown  by  a  majority  of  thirteen.  In  the  house  of  Commons  they 
were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  sixteen.  On  the  21st  of  February 
lord  John  Cavendish  moved  Resolutions  of  Censure  on  the  terms  of 
the  Peace,  which  were  carried  by  a  majority  of  seventeen.  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt  were  on  this  occasion  brought  into  immediate 
conflict — "  the  tug  of  war  "  which  was  to  last  for  twenty  years  was 
now  begun.  The  particular  points  of  attack  or  defence  in  tlie  con- 
ditions of  the  peace  have  little  to  interest  us.  But  the  principles 
exhibited  by  these  great  rivals  on  so  stirring  an  occasion  have  a 
permanent  value.  Fox  defended  the  coalition  of  parties  which  some 
had  censured ;  but  he  emphatically  proclaimed  his  adhesion  to  bis 
own  party :  **  I  am  free  to  boast  of  being  connected  with  a  set  c  f 
men,  whose  principles  are  the  basis  on  which  the  state  has  for  a 
long  time  past  been  preserved  from  absolute  destruction.  It  is  to 
the  virtues  of  these  men  that  I  have  surrendered  my  private  opin- 
ions and  inclinations.  It  is  thus  only  that  I  could  prevent  myself 
from  falling  into  those  errors  which  the  prejudices,  passions,  and 
perplexities  of  human  nature,  will,  at  times,  occasion.  And  thus  I 
have  been  always  answerable  to  my  country  for  ray  conduct;  for 
in  every  public  transaction  I  have  thought  it  most  safe  to  resign 
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my  private  opinion,  when  I  found  it  departing  from  the  general 
opinion  of  those  with  whom  I  was  connected  by  friendship,  con- 
fidence, and  veneration.  Those  whose  virtues  claimed  my  respect, 
and  whose  ai)ilities  my  admi»^tion.  could  not  but  prove  the  best  di- 
rectors of  a  conduct  which,  alone,  might  fall  by  its  temerity,  or  be 
•  lost  by  temptation."  Pitt  was  self-reliant  in  his  own  confidence  in 
the  purity  of  his  intentions  :  "  High  situation,  and  great  influence, 
are  desirable  objects  to  most'  men,  and  objects  which  I  am  not 
ashimed  to  pursue,  which  I  am  even  solicitous  to  possess,  when- 
ever they  can  be  acquired  with  honour,  and  retained  with  dignity. 
On  these  respectable  conditions,  I  am  not  less  ambitious  to  be 
gre.it  and  powerful  than  *it  is  natural  for  a  youn«:  man,  with  such 
brilliant  examples  before  him,  to  be.  But  even  these  objects  I  am 
not  beneath  relinquishing,  the  moment  my  duty  to  my  country,  my 
character,  and  my  friends,  renders  such  a  sacrifice  indispensable. 
Then  I  hope  to  retire,  not  disappointed,  but  triumphant ;  triumph- 
ant in  the  conviction  that  my  talents,  humble  as  they  are,  have  been 
earnestly,  zealously,  and  strenuously  employed,  to  the  best  of  my 
apprehension,  in  promoting  the  truest  welfare  of  my  country  ,  and 
that,  however  I  may  stand  chargeable  with  weakness  of  understand- 
ing, or  error  of  judgment,  nothing  can  be  imputed  to  my  official  ca- 
pacity which  bears  the  most  distant  connection  with  an  interested, 
a  corrupt,  or  a  dishonest  intention."  The  struggle  for  office  was 
over.  On  the  24th  of  February  lord  Shelbume  resigned.  One  of 
his  Secretaries  of  State,  lord  Grantham,  wrote  to  sir  James  Harris 
that  the  fallen  minister  trusted  too  much  to  his  measures,  and  that 
the  Parliament,  spoilt  by  long  habits  of  interest,  gave  no  credit  to 
them.*  The  measures  of  lord  Shelbume  contemplated  a  much 
wider  field  of  action  than  his  opponents,  with  the  exception  of  Burke, 
could  have  admitted  into  their  views.  In  the  king's  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  Session,  his  majesty  recommended  a  revision  of  our 
whole  trading  system,  upon  the  same  comprehensive  and  liberal 
principles  that  had  been  adopted  concerning  the  commerce  of  Ire- 
land. There  is  a  letter  of  February,  1783,  from  Mr.  Benjamin 
Vaughan  to  Dr.  Franklin,  in  which,  speaking  of  "  the  boldness  of 
my  friead*.s  conduct,"  evidently  alluding  to  lord  Shelburne,  he  thus 
describes  the  views  of  the  minister  who  had  secured  peace  for  his 
country:  "You  will  take  pleasure  in  hearing  that  he  talked  of 
making  England  a  free  port,  for  which  he  said  we  were  fitted  by 
nature,  capital,  love  of  enterprise,  maritime  connectionr.,  and  iK)si- 
tion  between  the  Old  and  New  World,  and  the  North  and  South 
of  Europe  ;  and  that  those  who  were  best  circumstanced  for  trade, 
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could  not  but  be  gainers  by  having  trade  open."*  Shelbume's 
opinions  upon  a  liberal  system  of  commerce  were  before  his  time. 
They  were  entirely  opposed  to  the  existing  ignorance  of  the  com- 
mercial public,  and  they  would  necessarily  have  failed.  If  he  had 
remained  in  power,  the  great  trading  communities  would  have  en- 
sured his  fall,  had  he  dared  to  promulgate  the  principles  which 
could  only  be  accepted  when  England  had  received  the  enlighten- 
ment of  more  than  half  a  century's  experience. 

Jonathan  Shipley,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  was  an  old  and  intimate 
friend  of  Dr.  Franklin.  To  the  Bishop  the  American  philosopher 
^vrote  some  words,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  which  ought 
not  to  pass  out  of  remembrance :  "  Let  us  now  foi^Ve  and 
forget  Let  each  country  seek  its  advancement  in  its  own  internal 
advantages  of  arts  and  agriculture,  not  in  retarding  or  preventing 
the  prosperity  of  the  other.  America  will,  with  God's  blessing,  be- 
come a  great  and  happy  country ;  and  England,  if  she  has  at  length 
gained  wisdom,  will  have  gained  something  more  valuable,  and 
more  essential  to  prosperity,  than  all  she  hasiost;  and  will  still  be  a 
great  and  respectable  nation."  f  To  forgive  and  forget  was  per- 
haps more  difficult  to  the  king  of  England  than  to  any  one  in  his 
dominions.  It  has  been  asserted,  and  we  think  with  much  unfair- 
ness, that  "  the  intense  hatred  witli  which  George  III.  regarded 
the  Americans  was  so  natural  to  such  a  mind  as  his,  tliat  one  can 
hardly  blame  his  constant  exhibition  of  it  during  the  time  that  the 
struggle  was  actually  impending.  But  what  is  truly  disgraceful  is, 
that,  after  the  war  was  over,  he  displayed  this  rancour  on  an  occa- 
sion when,  of  all  others,  he  was  bound  to  suppress  it"  This  asser- 
tion is  supported  by  a  statement  that  when  Jefferson  andAdams  made 
their  appearance  at  Court  in  1786,  George  III.  "  treated  these  emi- 
nent men  with  marked  incivility,  although  they  were  then  paying 
their  respects  to  him  in  his  own  palace."!  John  Adams  was  the  first 
minister  of  the  United  States  accredited  to  Great  Britain.  He  was 
presented  to  the  king  in  June,  1785.  Jefferson,  who  succeeded 
Franklin  as  minister  to  France,  went  to  London  in  1786,  fe^  arrange 
some  treaties  in  concert  with  Adams ;  and  he  s^s  that  when  he 
appeared  at  Court,  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  that  "  the  ulcera- 
tions in  the  king's  mind  left  nothing  to  be  expected  from  him ;  " 
and  that,  on  his  presentation  to  their  majesties  at  their  levies,  "it 
was  impossible  for  anything  to  be  more  ungracious  than  their  notice 
of  Mr.  Adams  and  myself."  §    Mr,  Buckle,  in  referring  to  these 
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passages  in  Jefferson's  coirespondenci^  omita  t9  menti(ri  il»  re- 
markable interview  between  Geqrgc  III.  and  Mr.  Adams,  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1785 — an  interview  which  the  American  ambassador 
described  the  next  day,  ta  the  American  S«creUr}%  Mr.  Jay,  in  a 
letter  of  permanent  historical  interest.  He  was  left  with  the  king,  and 
lord  Carmarthen,  the  secretary  o£  state,  alonie.  He  presented  bis 
letter  of  credence  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  expressed  the 
desire  of  the  United  States  to  cultivate  the  iiAO^t  liberal  asd  friendly 
intercourse  between  his  majesty's  subjects  and  U>eiF  cilkens.  He 
then  $aid,  ^^The  appearance  of  a  Minister  from  the  United  Stat»s 
to  your  majesty's  Court  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land and  America.  I  think  myself  more  fortunate  than  aU  my  fel- 
low citizens,  in  having  the  distinguished  honour  to  be  the  first  to 
stand  in  your  majesty's  royal  presence  in  a  diplomatic  charactei; ; 
-and  I  shall  esteem  myself  the  h^piest  of  men  if  I  can  be  instm- 
mental  in  recommending  my  country  more  and  more  to  your  maj- 
esty's royal  lieneyolence,  and  of  restoring  an  entire  esteem,  confi- 
dence, and  affection;  or,  in  better  words,  *  the  old  good  nature,'  and 
the  good  old  humour,  between  people^  who,  though  sepaiatetd 
by  an  ocean,  and  under  different  governments,  have  the  same 
language,  a  similar  religion,  a  kindred  blood.  I  beg  your  majesty's 
permission  to  add  that  although  I  have  sometimes,  before  been 
entrusted  by  my  country,  it  was  never  ia  my  whole  life  in  a  man- 
ner so  agreeable  to  myself." 

Mr.  Adams,  in  continuing  his  narrative,  says  that  the  kiag  lis- 
tened to  every  word  he  said,  with  an  apparent  emotion ;  that  he 
was  himself  much  agitated ;  but  tliat  his  majesty  *'  was  miuoh  affect- 
ed, and  answered  me  with  more  tremor  than  I  liad  spoken  with.'* 
The  king  said,  "  Sir — the  circumstances  of  tliis  audience  are  $0 
extraordinary^  the  language  you  have  now  held  is  so  ei^reinely 
proper,  and  the  feelings  you  have  discovered  so  justly  adapted  to 
the  occasion,  tl>at  I  must  say,  that  I  not  only  receive  with  pleasure 
the  assurance  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  United  States,  but 
tliat  I  am  very  glad  the  choice  has  fallen  upon  you  to  be  tlueir 
Minister.  I  wish  you,  sir,  to  believe,  and  that  it  may  be  understood 
in  America,  that  I  have  done  nothing  in  the  late  contest  but  what  I 
thought  myself  indispensably  bound  to  do,  by  the  duty  which  1 
owed  to  my  people.  I  will  be  very  frank  witk  3h>u.  I  was  the 
last  to  conform  to  die  teparatioi] ;  but  the  separ«tk>n  havfng  been 
made,  and  having  become  ftievitable^  I  have  always  said,  as  I  say 
now,  that  I  would  be  the  first  to  meet  die  friendshi:>  of  the  United 
States  as  a&  Independent  Power.  The  moment  1  .see  such  senti- 
ments and  language  as  yours  prevail,  and  a  disposition  to  give  this 
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country  the  preference,  that  moment  I  shall  say,  let  the  circomi 
stances  of  language,  religion,  and  blood,  have  their  natural  and  full 
effect"  ♦ 

There  is  one  man  who  was  the  chief  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  Providence  for  conducting  the  war,  by  his  energ}*,  prudence,  and 
constancy,  to  that  triumphant  assertion  of   Independence   which 
has  built  up  the  great  North  American  republic.    To  Washington 
the  historian  naturally  turns,  as  to  the  grandest  object  of  contem- 
plation, when   he   laid   aside  his   victorious   sword, — that   sword 
which,  with  those  he  had  worn  In  his  earlier  career,  he  bequeathed 
to  his  nephews  with  words  characteristic  of  his  nobleness  :  "  These 
swords  are  accompanied  with  an  injunction  not  to  unsheathe  them 
for  the  purpose  of  shedding  blood,  except  it  be  for  self-defence,  or 
in  defence  of  their  country  and  its  rights ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  to 
keep  them  unsheathed,  and  prefer  falling  with  them  in  their  hands 
to  the  relinquishment  thereof."  t    On  the  4th  of  December,  1782, 
Washington  bade  farewell  to  the  principal  officers  of  his  army. 
He  filled  a  glass  and  said,  "  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude, 
I  now  take  leave  of  you.     I   most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter 
days  may  be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones  have 
been  glorious  and  honourable."     He  asked  that  each  companion  in 
arms  should  come  and  take  him  by  the  hand.     In  silence  the  friend- 
ly grasp  was  given  and  returned,  as  each  passed  before  him.    On 
the  2oth  of  December  the  commander  of  the  American  armies  re- 
signed his  commission  to  a  deputation  from  Congress,  in  a  modest 
speech,  of  which  these  were  the  concluding  words  :  **  Having  now 
finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I  retire  from  the  great  theatre  of 
action ;  and,  bidding  farewell  to  the  august  body  under  whose  or- 
ders I  have  so  long  acted,  I  here  offer  my  commission,  and  lake 
my  leave  of  all  the  employments  of  my  public  life."    Eight  days 
after  this  act,  he  wrote  to  a  friend—"  I  feel  myself  eased  of  a  load 
of  public  care.     I  hope  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  da)^  in  cul- 

*  Works  of  John  Adams,  vol.  viii.  The  remaining  passage  of  the  official  letter  of  Mr. 
Adams  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  king  did  not  treat  the  first  eminent  American  who 
CUM  into  his  presence  with  *'  marked  incivility.  *'  *'  The  king  then  asked  me  whether  I 
came  last  from  France ;  and  upon  my  answering  in  the  af&niwtive,  he  put  on  an  sir  of 
familiarity,  and  smiling,  or  rather,  laughing,  said,  '  There  is  an  opinion  smong  aomr 
p^le  that  you  are  not  the'  most  attached  of  all  your  countrymen  to  the  manners  of 
Franc*.*  I  was  surprised  at  this,  because  I  tfaoi;^t  it  an  indiscretioo,  and  a  descent 
from  his  dignity.  I  was  a  littls  erebnTasscd.  but  detenmntd  not  to  deny  tb*  truth  os  tht 
one  hand,  nor  leave  him  to  infer  from  It  any  attachment  to  England  00  the  other.  I 
threw  off  as  much  gravity  as'  I  could,  and  assumed  an  air  of  gaiety  and  a  tone  of  dedsjos 
as  far  as  was  decent,  and  said,  •  That  opinion.  Sir,  is  not  miMaken ;  I  must  avow  to  yosr 
majesty  I  have  no  attachment  but  to  my  own  country.*  The  king  replied  as  ^^mk  m 
lishtning,  *  An  hone«t  m^-  w*''  never  have  any  otbsr.*  ** 

t  Will  of  Wash inptor.*'  '799* 
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Hvating  the  affections  of  good  men,  and  in  the  practice  of  the 
domestic  virtues."  There  was  public  work  for  Washington  yet  to 
do — the  work  of  "  directing  the  formation  of  a  new  government  for 
a  great  people,  the  first  time  that  so  vast  an  experiment  had  ever 
been  tried  by  man — finally  retiring  from  the  supreme  power  to  which 
his  virtue  had  raised  him  over  the  nation  he  had  created,  and  whose 
destinies  he  had  guided  as  loog  as  hispid  v(2a  required."  * 

*  Lord  Brougham—  **  Statesmen,"  vol.  IL  p.  333. 
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Political  despondency  at  the  dose  of  the  American  War.— 'Supposed  decay  o€ 

— Its  real  increase.— DeTelopment  of  die  prodoctive  power  of  the  ooantry — ^Ajpkok 
ture  extended  and  improved.— Agricultural  condition  of  the  Eastena*  Sooth  **^'«*— *^l 
North  Midland,  and  South  Eastern,  counties.— Norfolk.— Mr.  Colw. — SbSoBl.— 
Essex.  —  Buckinghamshire.  —  Oxfordshire.  —  Northamptonshire.  —  Bedfordshire.  — 
Francis,  duke  of  Bedfoixl. — Improved  breeds  of  dieep  and  oxen.— Robert  iriinpfH 
— Consumption  of  animal  food  in  England. — Cambridgeshire. — Liocolnshiie.— Hk 
Great  Level  of  the  Fens.— Lincoln  Heath  and  the  Wolds.  —  NottinghamskBc.  — 
Derbyshire.— Surrey.-Middlssez.— Kent— Sussex.— Hants.— Berkshire. — Wa^ar 
Forest. 

The  summer  which  followed  the  close  of  the  AmericaD  war  is 
described  as  <<  an  amazing  and  portentous  one."  *  There  were 
alarming  meteors  and  tremendous  thunder  storms.  For  manj 
weeks  of  June,  July,  and  August,  the  sun  was  clouded  over  with  a 
smoky  fog  that  proceeded  from  whatever  quarter  the  wind  blew. 
At  noon,  it  cast  "  a  rust-coloured  ferruginous  light ;  "  at  rising  and 
setting,  it  was  "lurid  and  blood-coloured."  f  The  phenomcDOo 
prevailed  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  people  looked  with  a 
superstitious  awe  on  the  "  disastrous  twilight"  The  poet  asked  of 
contending  factions, 

**  Is  it  a  time  to  wrangle,  when  the  props 
And  pillars  of  our  planet  seem  to  fail  ; 
And  Nature  with  a  dim  and  sickly  eye 
To  wait  the  dose  of  all  ?*' t 

With  "  fear  of  change,"  monarchs  were  perplexed.  Politiciaiis  d 
every  rank,  subject  as  Englishmen  are  to  skiey  influences,  then 
especially  believed  that  their  country  was  ruined.  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  his  time,  who,  with  a 
few  others,  had  confidence  in  the  resources  of  British  spirit  aod 
industry,  ventured  to  hold  a  different  opinion.  He  says,  that  in 
1783,  in  the  midst  of  such  terror  and  despondency,  he  hesitated  not 
to  assert  that  Britain  might  still  preserve  its  elevated  rank  amongst 
the  powers  of  Europe,  although  his  ideas  were  then  considered  vi*-  j 
]onary.§  He  rested  his  confidence  upon  the  principle  that  debts 
and  taxes  were  not  alone  sufficient  to  effect  the  ruin  of  a  natioo; 

•  White's  "  Selbome,"  Letter  Ixv.  t  /6rd.  X  Cowper,  «  Task,"  book,!. 
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and  he  was  Mii^irted  by  the  fact,  that  for  a  ceatory  previous  the 
same  gloomy  prognostications  bad  always  resulted  in  the  undenia- 
ble advance  of  the  country  in  material  prosperity.  Some  of  thesq 
prognostications  were  not  the  mere  clamours  of  popular  ignorance, 
or  factious  exaggeration,  or  foreign  jealousy.  Lord  Lyttleton,  ip 
1739;  ^^  Bollngbroke,  in  1745;  David  Hume,  in  1761 ;  Adam 
Smith,  in  1776;  Dr.  Pripe,  in  1777;  l<>"i  Stair,  in  1.783, — each 
honestly  believed  that  Ei^land  was  fast  approaching  the  condkion 
of  inevitable  bankruptcy.  In  1784,  marshal  Conway,  who,  as  one 
of  the  Shelburne  administration,  had  been  ejected  from  power  in 
the  previous  year,  writes  to  his  brother, — "  I  feel  rather  obliged 
than  angry  at  all  those  who  have  any  bow  contributed  tp  sho^le  m^ 
out  of  the  most  troublesome  and  dangerous  scene  this  country  wai^ 
ever  engaged  in.  I  don't  desire  to  be  an  actor  in  the  ruin  of  mj 
country;  and  if  the  vessel  must  sink,  I  had  rather  be  a  pas^eqger 
than  the  pilot  ....  The  sums  spent  in  losing  America  are  a  Wow 
we  shall  never  recover."  * 

The  statesmen  and  economists,  who  predicted  absolute  mi^ 
from  any  increase  of  the  Public  Debt  beyond  a  certain  maximun^ 
— twenty-five  millions,  or  a  hundred  millions — never  appear  to  bavfl^ 
adequa.tely  contemplated  the  possibility  of  the  productivQ.power  o| 
the  country  keeping  pace  with  the  additijonal  load  of  taxation.  Sir 
William  Blackstonei  who  in  general  exhibits  a  pleasant  optimism 
as  to  matters  of  government,  speaks  out  very  plainly  as  to  the  in** 
conveniences  of  enormous  taxes  caused  by  the  ma^tude  of  na-: 
tional  incumbrances.  He  tells  the  pubMc  creditor  that  money  in 
the  funds  does  really  and  intrinsically  exist  only  in  "the  land,  the 
trade,  and  the  personal  industry  of  the  subject,  from  which  the 
nK)ney  must  arise  that  supplies  the  several  taxes,"  f  The  pledges 
for  tlie  security  of  these  debts  being  thus  defined,  the  question  of 
the  security  can  only  be  answered  by  estimating  the  capacity  of  a 
country  tp  make  constant  advances  in  a  course  of  material  improv- 
xnent 

The  common  notions  pf  the  decline  of  England  that  prevailed 
during  the  first  and  second  decades  of  the  reign  of  George  HI* 
'were  associated  with  the  vehement  assertion  that  her  popvdatjon 
was  decreasing.  Poets  and  statists  equally  maintained  that  "wealth 
accumulates  and-men  decay."}  Goldsmith  admits  that  the  depopula* 
tion  which  his  exquisite  poem  deplores,  is  affirmed  by  several  of  his 
wisest  and  best  friends  as  "  no  where  to  be  seen."  Yet  Goldsmith 
had  supporters  in  his  opinion,  who  had  no  pretensions  to  "  the 
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poet's  imagination.'*  Dr.  Price  maintained,  in  1777,  that  England 
and  Wales  contained  no  more  than  4,763,000  souls.  Arthur  Young, 
in  1770,  says,  "it  is  asserted  by  those  writers  who  affect  to  run 
down  our  affairs,  that,  rich  as  we  are,  our  population  has  suffered : 
that  we  have  lost  a  million  and  a  half  of  people  since  the  Revolu- 
tion; and  that  we  are  at  present  declming  in  numbers."*  The 
estimates  of  Gregory  King,  founded  upon  the  Return  of  the 
Hearth-money  collectors,  exhibited  a  population  of  five  millions  and 
a  half  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.!  Either  those  estimates 
were  utterly  fallacious,  and  ought  to  have  shown  a  million  and  a 
half  less  of  i>eople ;  or  the  belief  was  a  delusion  that  "it  is  employ- 
ment that  creates  population  " — that  **  all  hidustrious  countries 
are  populous,  and  proportionably  to  the  degree  of  their  industry."! 
From  the  accession  of  George  I.  to  the  ^var  with  the  North  Amer- 
ican Colomes,— a  period  of  sixty  years,— the  country  had  been 
steadily  progressing  in  a  course  of  improvement ;  in  partial  inclos- 
ures  of  cultivable  waste  land,  in  better  methods  of  husbandrj*,  in 
extension  of  manufactures,  in  more  complete  means  of  internal 
communication.  Tlie  advance  was  slow,  compared  with  what  re- 
mained to  be  done.  An  elaborate  and  careful  statistical  writer  of 
1774,  ih  setting  forth  the  improving  position  of  the  country,  puts 
in  the  title-page  of  his  work  that  It  is  *•  intended  to  show  that  we 
have  not  as  yet  ajiproached  tiear  the  sxmimit  of  improvement,  but 
that  it  wiir  afford  employment  to  many  generations  before  they 
push  to  their -utmost  extenit  the  natural  advantages  of  Great  Brit- 
ain.^' §  Could  this  sensible  writer  have  contemplated  the  possible 
approaches  to  "  the  summit  of  improvement,"  made  by  only  two 
generations,  his  readers  of  that  period  would  have  regarded  him  as 
a  madmait.  Yet  at  that  period  the  industrial  eneigies  of  the  people 
were  stimulated  to  turn  aside  from  the  beaten  track  in  many  new 
directions.  The  capability  of  Britain  greatly  to  multiply  her  resour- 
ces began  to  be  dimly  perceived.  We  now  know,  as  a  reliable 
fact,  that  population  had. increased,  apd  was  increasing. 

A  comparison  of  the  excess  of  Baptisms  over  Burials,  corrected 
by  the  experience  of  positive  enumerations,  shows,  that  from  1751 
to  I7^r,  the  population  had  increased  at  a  rate  exceeding  400,000 
for  each  decennial  period ;  the  increase  in  the  whole  of  the  pfevious 
fifty  years  having  been  little  above  200,000.  Upon  that,  increase 
rf  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  in  thirty  years,  there  was  a  still 
larger  increase  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  in  the  twentj- years 
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from  1781  to  1 801.*  The  start  in  the  national  industry,  supplying 
new  sources  of  profitable  labour,  and  new  means  of  subsistence,  to 
increasing  numbers,  appears  to  have  been  singularly  concurrent 
with  that  outburst  of  public  spirit  whicli  attended  the  administra- 
tion of  the  first  William  Pitt.  The  shutting  up  of  one  portion  of 
British  commerce  by  the  war  with  America  had  no  permanent  efTect 
upon  the  development  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  ; 
although  we  are  in  no  condition  to  judge  how  far  that  development 
might  have  been  impeded  by  the  waste  of  capital  in  war.  The 
industrial  period,  from  the  accession  of  George  III.  to  tlie  war  of 
the  French  Revolution,  is  a  very  interesting  one  to  be  described 
in  detail.  We  apply  ourselves  to  the  task,  in  something  like  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  plan  of  that  general  view  of  National  Progress 
which  we  have  givpn  at  the  period  of  the  accession  of  the  Houso 
of  Hanover,  and  partially  tlirough  the  reign  of  George  I.  f 

Arthur  Young,  one  of  the  most  exact  of  tliose  economical  in- 
quirers who  had  no  official  data  upon  which  to  found  tl>eir  calcula- 
tionsy  in  reckoning  the  entire  population,  )n  1770,  at  8,5oa,ooo  souls, 
appears  to  have  over-estimated  the  total  number  by  about  a  million 
and  a  quarter.  The  population  of  agriculture,  exclusive  of  land* 
lords,  clergy,  and  parochial  poor,  he  reckoned  at  2,800,000.  The 
number  of  farmers  he  reckoned  at  111,498;  of  men-servants  and 
labourers,  at  557490.  In  the  census  of  1851,  we  have  a  return 
for  England  and  Wales  of  225,318  occupiers  of  land,  employing 
1,445,067  labourers.  The  farmers  would  thus  appear  to  have 
doubled  in  eighty  years  ;  the  labourers  to  have  almost  trebled. 
This  comparative  estimate,  imperfect  as  it  is,  enables  us  to  form 
some  notion  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  those  eighty  years,  as 
giving  the  means  of  subsistence  to  ^  wlu>  were  employed  upon  the 
land.  But  the  improvement  appears  far  more  striking  when  we 
consider  that,  in  1770, — taking  the  population  at  Young's  estimate 
of  8,500,000,  and  reckoning  the  adult  males  at  a  fourth  of  that  num* 
ber,— one-third  of  the  adult  male  population,  as  enumerated  by  him> 
was  employed  in  providing  food  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
and  for  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  population  ;  in  other  words, 
whilst  one  man  was  cultivating  the  land,  two  men  were  engaged  in 
other  occupations.  This  proportion  indicates  a  high,  state  of 
civilization.  But  a  much  higher  condition  was  reached  in  1851, 
when  only  26  per  cent,  of  the  adult  males  were  agricultural ;  that 
is,  whilst  one  man  was  cultivating  the  land,  three  men  were  engaged 
in  some  other  employment    The  ascendancy  of  sciexUiiic  theory 
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dvcr  traditional  practice  has  produced  this  striking^  change ;  and 
that  ascendancy  has  been  called  forth  more  and  more  by  the  ccr 
tainty  of  the  profitable  application  of  capital  to  agricultiual  enter- 
prise. This  application  of  capital,  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  may  be  in  some  degree  indicated  by  the 
circumstance  that  tlie  Inclosure  Bills  passed  from  1760  to  1779 
Were  more  than  a  thousand  in  number.  Improved  methods  of 
husbandry  were  concurrent  with  this  extension  of  the  area  of  cul- 
fivation.  The  great  features  of  this  period  of  the  development  of 
the  vast  productive  powers  of  the  soil  are  very  marked  ;  and  with- 
out touching  upon  the  technicalities  of  agricultural  science,  we  may 
not  uftprofitably  enter  upon  such  a  general  view  of  the  condition  of 
particular  districts,  as  may  show  how  earnestly  many  Were  then 
labouring  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before 
and  yet  how  much  they  left  to  be  done  by  the  labours  of  other  gen- 
erations. Incidentally  we  shall  notice  the  condition  and  manners 
of  the  rural  population. 

We  commenced  oui*  previous  general  view  of  the  National  In- 
dustry with  a  brief  survey  of  the  West  of  England,  the  seat  of  Ae 
greatest  commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity  at  the  beginning 
&i  tlie  eighteenth  century.     We  now  propose  to  make  a  similiar 
examination  of  the  agricultimil  condition  of  tlie  East  of  England, 
continuing  our  former  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  that  portion  of  our  island.     We  use  the  tferm  "  East "  as  a 
^neral  phrase,  hi  the  same  way  that  Arthur  Young  used  it  in  Ms 
**  Farmer's  Tow  through  the  East  of  England.**     If  a  Une  be  drawn 
from  the  Dritish  Chaimd,  keeping  to  the  east  of  the  Avon,  on  to 
iSie  Hbmber,  also  keeping  to  the  east  of  the  Trent,  It  WTllhidude 
low  of  our  great  Rc^stration  Divisions,  in  which  pastoral  and 
agticultural  industry  !s  the  -predominant  feature  not\',  as  it  has  been 
from  the  earliest  time*.     These  divisions,— the  Eastern,  the  Sputh 
Midland,  the  North  Midland,  the  South  Eastern,— comprise  twenty 
counties  out  of  the  forty  of  England.    TlieJr  ]>rogress  in  population 
was  not  very  marked  tlTl  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
According  to  Gregory  King  they  numbered,at  the  Revolution,  2,364,- 
755  soufs.     They  had  increased,  in  the  census  of  tSot,  to  3,07^,591 ; 
but  fn  that  of  1851,  to  5,674,494.  They  always  fully  kept  pace  with  the 
general  advance  of  the  population  of  England  ahd  Wales,  amount^' 
ihg,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  one-third  of  the  wliole,  at  the  three 
flfeteral  periods.  ♦ 
.  ^^m  England  rtiay  be  cartred  out  of  Nbrfblk,  and  ttpnsttlted 
therein,"  says  the  iyuu«t  ThoBuui  FiiUeiu    iirthere  saw  fens  and 
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lieaths,  light  and  deep  soils,  sand  and  clay,  meadows  and  pasture, 
arable  and  woodlands.  The  variety  of  the  shire  made  its  ancient 
cultivation  necessarily  as  various.  Experimental  agriculture  pro- 
ceeded very  slowly.  The  fens  were  undrained';  the  sands  were 
unmarled.  Gradually  Norfolk,  and  its  neighbour  Suffolk,  became 
the  nurseries  of  what  was  termed  "the  new  husbandry'."  Arthur 
Young  states  that  at  a  period  not  beyond  sixty  years,  forty  years, 
and  even  thirty  years,  from  the  time  when  he  travelled  through 
Norfolk,  all  the  northern  and  western,  and  a  part  of  the  eastern, 
tracts  of  the  country  were  sheep-walks,  let  as  low  as  from  (yd.  to  u. 
6//.,  or  2J.  an  acre.*  The  great  change  came  with  inclosures,  long 
leases,  and  large  farms,  by  the  marling  of  light  lands,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  an  excellent  course  of  crops,  in  which  the  culture  of 
turnips  and  clover  was  the  distinguishing  feature.  "Turnips  on 
well-manured  land,  thoroughly  hoed,  are  the  only  fallow  in  the 
Norfolk  course."  Farmers  in  many  other  districts  had  attempted 
the  turnip  husbandry,  but  found  it  unprofitable  through  their  own 
Ignorance  and  slovenliness.  In  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  very 
few  would  incur  the  labour  of  hoeing  their  turnips.  \  Some  alleged 
that  small  turnips  were  better  than  large,  because  the  sheep  would 
eat  up  the  small  and  leave  much  of  the  large.  The  wisest  of  the 
Norfolk  farmers  sliced  their  turnips,  even  without  a  special  machine 
for  saving  that  labour.  The  four-course  system  of  crops  was  that  of 
the  Norfolk  farmers — turnips,  barley,  clover,  wheat.  Many  other 
cultivators  attempted  to  obtain  two  and  even  three  White  crops  in 
succession,  and  then  left  the  land  to  recruit  itself  in  a  year,  or  seve- 
ral years  of  barrenness,  in  which  the  rapid  gro\nh  of  weeds  made  the 
supposed  rest  a  real  exhaustion.  Six  years  after  Arthur  Young  had 
been  eulogizing  the  husbandry  of  a  portion  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Coke 
came  into  possession  of  his  estate  at  Holkham.  In  that  year  of  1 776 
the  whole  district  was  uninclosed.  The  only  wheat  consumed  in 
that  part  of  the  county  was  imported.  Mr.  Coke  "<:onverted  West 
Norfolk  from  a  rye-growing  to  a  corn-growing  district."  %  But  he 
did  something  even  better.  Unable  to  let  his  estate  even  at  five 
shillings  an  acre,  he  determined  to  l)ecome  a  farmer  himself.  He 
did  not  set  about  his  work  with  the  self-conceit  that  might  have 
been  produced  by  a  large  fortune  and  high  connections.  He 
gathered  about  him  all  the  practical  agriculturists  of  his  district, 
who  came  once  a  year  to  partake  his  hospitality,  and  to  communicate 
tfeeir  experience  to  the  spirited  yotmg  man  who  wanted  to  learn, 
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He  very  soon  was  enabled  to  become  an  instructor  himself.  The 
a :.nii;il  sheep-shearings  of  Holkham  grew  famous  throughout  the 
civilizid  world.  Men  came  from  every  quarter  to  see  a  great 
English  gentleman— who  had  raised  his  rents  from  tens  to  hundreds, 
and  had  yet  enriched  his  tenants  as  much  as  himself, — mixing,  wth 
a  far  nobler  simplicity  than  that  of  the  feudal  times,  with  guests  of 
every  rank ;  seeking  from  the  humblest  yeoman  who  was  earnest 
in  his  calling  the  knowledge  of  some  new  fact  that  would  benefit 
his  district  and  his  country.  Mr.  Coke's  agricultural  knowledge 
was  not  mere  theory.  He  taught  the  Norfolk  farmers  to  turn  their 
turnip-husbandry  to  a  better  use  than  that  of  producing  manure,  by 
teaching  them  how  to  improve  the  quahties  of  their  stock,  in  the 
judgment  of  which  he  was  thoroughly  skilled.  During  his  long 
life  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  most  of  the  triumphs  of  scien- 
tific husbandry ;  and  his  example  pointed  the  wjty  to  that  continued 
course  of  improvement  which  laas  effected  such  marvels  since  the 
British  agriculturist  became  self-reliant,  and  saw  that  hi$  prosperity 
needed  no  protective  laws  to  maintain  a  supply  of  food  quite  com- 
mensurate with  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  jxiople. 

The  agriculture  of  many  parts  of  Suffolk  is  described  by  Arthur 
Young  as  emphatically  "  true  husbandry."  He  says,  "  those  who 
exalt  the  agriculture  of  Flanders  so  high  in  comparison  with  that 
of  Britain,  have  not,  I  imagine,  viewed  with  attention  the  country 
in  question."  Thomas  Tusser,  who  was  a  Suffolk  farmer  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  centurj',  attributes  the  plenty  of  Suffolk— 
the  mutton,  beef,  corn,  butter,  cheese,  and  the  abundant  work  for 
the  labouring  man — to  the  system  of  inclosurcs,  which  he  contrasts 
with  the  common  fields  of  Norfolk..  Suffolk,  as  well  as  Essex,  \y2S 
very  early  a  country  "  inclosed  into  petty  quillets,"  according  to 
Fuller,  whence  the  proverb  "  Suffolk  stiles,"  and  **  Essex  stiles." 
Sir  John  CuUum,  in  1784,  describes  the  drainage  of  the  arable  lands 
as  the  great  improvement  that  had  fertilized  spots  that  before 
produced  but  little.  The  farmer  was  no  longer  content  to  let  his 
soil  be  "  water-slain,"  the  old  expressive  term  in  Suffolk  for  un- 
drained  wet  land.  He  knew  nothing  of  draining-tiles  ;  but  he  cut 
drams  two  feet  deep,  and  wedge-shaped,  filling  them  with  bushes, 
and  with  haulm  over  the  bushes.  Sir  John  shows  how  the  cultiva- 
tors had  learned  the  value  of  manure,  instead  of  evading  the  com- 
pulsory clause  of  their  leases  by  which  they  were  bound  not  to 
sell  the  manure  made  in  their  own  yards.  He  paints,  as  "  the 
late  race  of  farmers,"  those  who  "  lived  in  the  midst  of  their 
enlightened  neighbours,  like  beiaf^  of  another  order.  In  their 
personal  labour  they  were  indefatigable;  in^itfteir  dress,  homely;  "» 
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their  manners,  rude."  Their  "  enlightened  neighbours,"  he  sa)rs, 
lived  in  well-fumished  houses ;  actually  knew  the  use  of  the  barom- 
eter ;  and  instead  of  exhibiting  at  church  the  cut  of  a  coat  half 
a  century  old,  they  had  every  article  of  dress  spruce  and  modem. 
The  ancient  farmers  had,  Mpever,  a  spirit  of  emulation  amongst 
them,  which  they  displayed  in  the  drawing-matches  of  their  famous 
Suffolk  punches — ^that  wonderful  breed  of  which  two  would  plough 
an  acre  of  strong  wheat  land  in  one  day.  We  have  the  details  of  a 
drawing-match  in  1724*  Young  says  of  this  breed,  that  "they 
are  all  taught  to  draw  in  concert ;  that  teams  would  fall  upon 
their  knees  at  the  word  of  command,  and  at  a  variation  of  the  word 
would  rise  and  put  out  all  their  strength. "f  Improving  as  was  the 
general  agriculture  upon  the  good  lands  of  Suffolk,  the  sandy  dis- 
tricts On  the  shoVes  of  the  Channel  were  in  a  miserable  condition, 
before  some  tincture  of  geological  science  had  taught  the  cultiva- 
tor to  look  for  the  elements  of  fertility  in  the  organic  matter  below 
the  sand.  Crabbe,  with  his  exquisite  fidelity,  had  described  the 
husbandry  of  his  own  native  district  of  the  river  Aide.  It  is  a 
most  impressive  picture,  not  only  of  the  peculiar  barrenness  of  that 
district,  but  of  other  districts  where  slovenly  cultivation  had  not 
called  forth  the  resources  of  art  to  aid  the  churlishness  of  nature  : 

•*  Lo!  where  the  heath,  with  withering  brake  grown  o*cr, 
Lends  the  light  turf  that  warms  the  neigbouring  poor, 
From  thence  a  len^i^h  of  burning  sand  appears, 
Where  the  tliin  harvest  waves  its  withered  «ars  ; 
Rank  w«eds,  that  every  art  and  care  defy. 
Reign  o'er  the  land,  and  rob  the  blighted  rye  : 
There  thistles  stretch  their  prickly  arms  afcir, 
And  to  the  ragged  infant  threaten  war ; 
There  poppies  nodding  mock  the  hope  of  toil ; 
There  the  blue  bugloas  paints  the  sterile  soil ; 
Haidy  and  high,  above  the  slender  sheaf, 
The  slimy  mallow  waves  her  silky  leaf  ; 
O'er  the  young  shoot  the  charlock  throws  a  shade. 
And  clasping  tares  clhig  round  llie  sickly  blade."t 

The  Suffolk  labourers  were  fed  abundantly,  but  somewhat 
coarsely.  They  ate  their  country's  rye-bread  with  their  country's 
stony  cheese — "  too  hard  to  bite,"  as  Bloomfield  found  it :  whilst 
the  fcirmer  luxuriated  in  his  "  meslin  bread,"  half  wheat  and  half 
rye.  The  plough-boy's  hreakf-^st  was  the  brown  bread  soaked  in 
skimmed  milk.  When  the  country  was  overrun  v  ilh  rnbhits,  he- 
fore  the  improved  sv5;tem  of  agriculture  n  \s  introduced,  the 
in-door  servants   stipulated  that    they  should   not  be    fed  with 

••**  History  of  Hawsted,**  chap,  iv*  t  "  Eutem  Tour,**  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 
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"  hoUow-meat,"  as  rabbit  flesh  was  termed,  more  than  a  certam 
number  of  days  in  the  week.*  Fuller  speaks  of  the  rabbits  of 
Norfolk  as  "  an  army  of  natural  pioneers" — the  great  suppliers  of 
the  fur  for  the  gowns  of  grave  citizens,  and  of  "  half  beavers,"  the 
common  hats.f  The  trencher  was  ^  then  superseded  by  pewter 
and  earthenware.     The  old  simplicity  was  not  gone  out : — 

"  Between  her  swagging  paniriers*  load 
A  farmer's  wife  to  market  rode.*'  t 

The  good  matron  looked  impatiently  for  the  "  pack  man,"  who 
came  to  her  gate  periodically  with  fineries  from  Norwich ;  or  Ips* 
wich  ;  and  with  smuggled  tea  from  the  eastern  coast,  when  three- 
fifths  of  the  tea  used  was  clandestinely  imported.  She  delighted 
in  the  housewifery  of  the  "  horky,"  when  the  last  load  had  corae 
home  with  garlands  and  flags,  and  the  lord  of  the  harvest,  the 
principal  reaper,  led  the  procession,  to  be  led  home  himself  when 
the  strong  ale  had  done  its  work. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  are  now  the  principal  seats  of  the  manu- 
facture of  those  implements  which,  in  185 1,  were  held  to  have 
saved  one-half  of  the  outlay  of  a  period  only  twelve  years  previous, 
in   the  cultivation  of  a  definite  amount  of  crop*      The  Suffolk 
"  Farmer's  Boy "   describes  the  rude    [^ough  (probably  almosi 
wholly  made  of  wood)  in  which  "no  wheels  support  the  diving- 
pointed  share."     The  boy  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  swing-plough, 
which  was  more  difficult  to  guide.     From  ridge  to  ridge  moves 
"  the  ponderous  harrow ;  "  "  midst  huge  clods  he  plunges  on  for- 
lorn."    He  breaks  the  frozen  turnip  with  a  heavy  beetle.     The 
seed  is  sown  broad-cast.     Arthur  Young  laments  that,  "  if  a  per- 
son, the  least  skilled  in  agriculture,  looks  around  for  instruments 
that  deserve  to  be  called  complete,  how  few  will  he  meet  with.''§ 
At  Lawford,  near  Manningtree,  he  rejoices  to  have  found  "  a  most 
ingenious  smith,"  who  lias  made  a  new  iron  swing-plough,  a  horse- 
rake  on  wheels,  and  a  hand-mill  for  grinding  wheat.  ||     Out  of  the 
persevering  ingenuity  of  such  men  have  proceeded  the  manifold 
instruments  of  modern  agriculture — the  lighter  ploughs ;  the  "Cul- 
tivators," that  save  ploughing;    the  clod-crushers  and  scarifiers; 
the  drills  ;  the  horse-hoes  ;  the  threshing  and  win  no  wing  machines; 
the  turnip-cutters  and  chaff-cutters  ;  the  draining  ploughs  and  drain- 
-  tile  machines.    The  application  of  machinery  and  chemical  science 
to  the  production  of  food  has  produced  results  as  important  as 
in  any  other  branch  of  manufacture,  under  which  term  we  must 
now  include  the  modern  achievements  of  the  spurited  fanner. 

*  Forby»9  "  VocjOwlary  of  East  Angha,"  vol.  u.  p.  -«|.  f  "  Worth**' 
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The  limited  economical  observation  of  the  author  of "  The 
Fanner's  Boy,"  suggested  a  lament  that  "  London  market,  London 
price,"  influenced,  the  production  of  his  county  ;  that  "  dairy  pro- 
duce throngs  the  eastern  road ; "  that  along  that  highway  were 
travelling 

'*  Delicious  veal  and  batter,  every  hour. 
From  £$9ex  lowlands  and  the  banks  of  Stoiur ; 
And  further  far,  where  numerous  herds  repose, 
From  Orwell's  brink,  from  Waveney  or  Ouse.** 

Thirty  years  later,  William  Cobbett,  who  from  his  farm  at  Botley 
sent  the  earliest  lambs  to  the  London  market,  expressed  his  rabid 
indignation  that  tlie  fat  oxen  of  Wilts  were  "destined  to  be  de- 
voured in  the  Wen  '* — his  favourite  name  for  the  metroix)lis.*  The 
demagogue  knew  full  well  that  the  demand  of  the  markets  of  Lon- 
don, and  of  other  great  cities,  gave  the  natural  impulse  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  country ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  "  the 
primest  of  human  food  "  was  not  there  devoured  by  "  tax-eaters 
and  their  base  and  prostituted  followers."  The  profits  derived  in 
the  olden  time  from  Essex  calves  furnished  the  capital  whose  grad- 
ual increase  gave  Essex  land-owners  and  farmers  the  means  of 
draining  their  marshes,  and  of  rescuing  land  from  the' sea.  "It 
argueth  the  goodness  of  flesh  in  this  country,  and  that  great  gain 
Tyas  got  formerly  by  the  sale  thereof,  because  that  so  many  stately 
monuments  were  erected  anciently  therein  for  butchers — inscribed 
carnijices  in  their  epitaphs. "f  Essex  veal  preserves  its  reputation, 
and  so  Essex  oysters.  Essex  saffron  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  though 
its  former  celebrity  lingers  in  the  name  of  Saffron  Walden.  The 
use  of  saffron  as  a  condiment  in  fool  has  long  been  at  an  end ;  its 
value  as  a  medicine  is  very  equivocal.  We  now  import  the  small 
quantity  of  saffron  that  we  consume.  The  husbandry  books  of  a 
century  ago  contain  the  most  elaborate  directions  for  its  cultivation 
upon  a  large  scale.  Coriander,  and  carroway,  and  canary  are  ex- 
tensively grown  in  the  clay  district  of  Essex  ;  J  but  the  good  roads, 
the  coast  navigation,  and  the  vicinity  to  London  give  this  county 
the  full  power  to  maintain  its  old  superiority  in  producing  the  great 
staples  of  human  food. 

Several  of  the  South-Midland  counties  have  their  records  and 
traditional  traces  of  old  modes  of  husbandry,  and  of  their  accom- 
panying manners,  which  strikingly  contrast  with  the  course  of 
modem  improvement. 

Buckinghamshire  had  an  ancient  reputation  for  fertility.     "  A 

•  "  Rural  Rides,"  1830,  p.  534.  t  FuUer**  "  Worthkf," 
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fruitful  country,  especially  In  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,"  says  FiiBe& 
Arthur  Young  journeyed  through  this  famous  Vale  a  hundred  aad 
ten  years  after  Fuller  wrote,  and  found  the  husbandry  almost  as 
bad  as  the  land  is  good.  Tlie  wheat  crops  only  yielded  fifteen 
bushels  per  acre  ;  the  barley  crops  sixteen  bushels.  The  porcrty 
of  the  crops  is  chiefly  imputed  to  the  want  of  draining.  Young 
expresses  his  surprise  that  the  landlords  have  made  no  attempt  at 
inclosing.  "  AH  this  Vale  would  make  as  fine  meadows  as  any  in 
the  world."  *  It  was  very  long  before  this  county  disco vercrd  that 
open  fields,  and  large  tracts  of  waste  capable  of  cultivation,  pre- 
sented effectual  barriers  to  improvement. f  Nevertheless,  manj 
of  the  wastes  of  the  Chilterns  could  not  be  profitably  cultivated 
But  the  long  ranges  of  hills  covered  with  beech — such  as  were  the 
indigenous  growth  of  the  chalk  in  the  earliest  times — ^arc  pictar- 
esque  to  ride  beneath,  recalling  the  memory  of  Hampden  and  the 
stout  yeomen  who  chose  to  fight  rather  than  be  taxed  out  of  their 
liberty.  Buckinghamshire  is  finding  uses  for  the  beech,  in  manu- 
facturing cheap  chairs,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  day,  at  High 
Wycombe  and  the  neighbourhood.  She  is  using  up  her  resources, 
and  getting  rid  of  her  nuisances  ; — administermg  the  relief  of  the 
poor  so  as  not  to  drive  land  out  of  cultivation ;  and  extirpating 
the  game,  instead  of  having  a  fertile  country  little  better  than  a 
large  preserve,  especially  as  it  was  once  in  one  ducal  domain.  J 
The  country  has  discovered  that  large  dairy-farms  are  better  than 
wheat  crops  of  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  Butter  is  now  produced 
here  as  a  great  manufacture.  It  is  held  that  there  are  120,000 
acres  in  Buckingham>hire  devoted  to  diirying,  on  which,  with  the 
aid  of  some  arable  land,  30,000,  cows  are  kept,  producing  annually 
the  almost  incredible  amount  of  6,000,000  lbs.  of  butter,  chiefly 
sent  to  the  London  market  by  railway.  It  was  stated  before  the 
Aylesbury  Railway  Committee  that  800,000  ducks  reared  in  the 
county,  for  the  early  supply  of  the  all-devouring  metropolis — a 
possible  exaggeration.  Butter  and  ducks  will  never  want  a  ready 
market  and  command  a  fair  price.  The  old  Buckinghamshire  trade 
of  pillow-lace  making — the  "  bone-lace  "  of  former  times — leaves 
"  the  free  maids  "  to  tlie  miserable  pittance  of  sixpence  for  a  day's 
labour. 

Oxfordshire  cultivation  was,  a  century  ago,  somewhat  below 
the  average  of  the  inland  counties.  Its  progress  ha5v  not  Iw^ea  verr 
remarkable.  The  chief  bar  to  improvemj^nt  \v  i>  the  cxi.^tenc*  f  f 
large  tracts  as  common  field.     There  were  few  wastes.     The  cul- 
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ture  of  green  crops  and  root  crops  has  gone  on,  through  not  very 
rapidly.  The  farm  buildings  are  generally  old  :ind  inconvenient ; 
the  implements  are  of  old  fashion;  the  occupition  roads  are 
execrable.  The  large  farmers  are  described  as  intelligent  and  in- 
dustrious ;  but  not  so  spirited  or  progressive  as  the  tenantry  of 
some  other  counties.  The  lesser  yeomen  too  often  *'  crawl  on  in 
the  same  track  their  ancestors  jogged  over  a  century  ago."  They 
have  inherited  the  prejudices  of  former  times,  with  their  sterling 
qualities  of  industry  and  hospitality.* 

Fuller  exults  that  his  native  county  of  Northampton  has  "  as 
little  waste  ground  as  any  county  in  England— no  mosses,  meres, 
fells,  heaths."  It  was  a  county  full  of  "spires  and  squires" — a 
grass  country,  where  fox-hunting  was  carried  to  perfection  by  its 
resident  gentry,  and  its  graziers  grew  rich  without  much  pains  of 
cultivation.  Arthur  Young  grows  almost  poetical  in  his  contem- 
plation of  the  large  grazing  farms.  **  The  quantit)  of  great  oxen 
and  sheep  is  very  noble.  It  is  very  common  to  see  from  forty  to 
sixty  oxen  and  two  hundred  sheep  in  a  single  field,  and  the  beasts 
are  all  of  a  fine  large  breed.  This  effect  is  owing  in  no  slight 
degree  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  which  is  wholly  composed  of 
gentle  hills,  so  that  you  look  over  many  hundred  acres  at  one 
stroke  of  the  eye,  and  command  all  the  cattle  feeding  in  them,  in*  a 
manner  nobly  picturesque."!  Kut  in  this  bright  picture  there  is  a 
dark  shade.  The  fine  grass  on  the  excellent  soil  is  over-run  with 
thistles,  and  is  full  of  ant-hills ;  none  of  its  wet  places  are  drained  ; 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  is  really  waste  land.  The  great  improver 
exhorts  the  Northamptonshire  farmers  to  get  rid  of  rushes,  ant- 
hills, thistles  (which  were  regularly  mown),  nettles,  "and  all  the  et 
cteteras  of  slovenliness."!  The  arable  husbandry  was  little  better. 
The  light  land  was  considered  only  fit  to  g^ow  rye — soils  which 
now  yield  abundant  crops  of  wheat.  Common  fields,  with  all  their 
evils,  were  almost  universal.  Their  general  inclosurc  has  made 
some  local  terms  obsolete,  such  as  "  balk, — a  narrow  slip  of  grass 
dividing  two  ploughed  or  arable  lands  in  open  or  common  fields  ;  " 
and  "  meer, — a  strip  or  slip  of  grass  land,  which  served  as  a 
boundary  to  different  properties."  §  As  late  as  1806,  some  tracts 
continued  in  this  state  of  imperfect  cultivation.  In  a  Report  of 
that  year  on  the  farming  of  the  county,  a  celebrated  locality  is 
thus  described  ;  "  From  Welford,  through  Naseby,  the  open  field 
extensive,  and  in  as  backward  a  state  as  it  could  be  in  Charles  the 
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First*s  time,  when  the  fatal  battle  was  fought."  Naseby  field,  ac- 
cording to  Young,  contained  six  thousand  acres.  1  he  miserable 
farm-buildings  of  the  days  when  **  the  master  "  always  sat  in  his 
**  long  settle  "  in  the  kitchen  (which  was  called  "  the  house  '*),  have 
survived  in  many  places  to  our  days  ;  small  barns  and  stabling, 
ill-contrived  yards,  no  capacity  for  stall-feeding,  with  tlie  horse- 
pond  ready  to  receive  all  the  soluble  parts  of  the  manure.*  In 
some  grazing  districts  there  has  been  retrogression  instead  of  im- 
provement. The  land  has  been  let  in  large  quantities  to  non- 
resident occupiers,  who  have  pulled  down  the  cottages  and  farm 
premises,  and  Only  set  up  a  few  cow-houses  or  shelter  hovels.  The 
sheep-shearing  festivities,  with  the  beechen  bowl  filled  with  furmety, 
are  at  an  end  ;  the  worsted-spinners  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in 
the  villages,  drinking  tea  twice  a  day,  which  custom  Young  much 
deplores.  The  farmer  still  hires  his  servants  at  the  "  stattie " 
(statute  fair),  and  some  of  the  ancient  holidays  are  kept  up.  But 
the  old* general  intercourse  between  the  farmer  and  his  labourers 
has  been  too  much  destroyed  by  a  system  which  fears  to  provide 
sufficient  cottage  accommodation,  through  the  baneful  influence 
of  the  Law  of  Settlement.  The  repeal,  in  1775,  of  the  Act  of 
EJizabeth  against  building  cottages,  which  Act  the  legislators  of 
George  III.  truly  said  "laid  the  industrious  poor  under  great  dif- 
ficulties to  procure  habitations,"  was  insufficient  to  remove  the  rate- 
payers* jealousy  of  parochial  burthens  \  and  that  jealousy  has 
produced  an  amount  of  misery  and  demoralization  which  cannot  be 
too  quickly  remedied. 

The  improvements  of  Bedfordshire  are  intimately  associated 
with  the  exertions  of  Francis,  duke  of  Bedford.  He  laboured  at 
Woburn  to  accomplish  results  similar  to  those  which  Mr.  Coke 
produced  at  Holkham.  Burke,  in  his  famous  "Letter  to  a  Noble 
Lord,"  tells  the  duke  that  his  landed  possessions  "  are  more  exten- 
sive than  the  territory  of  many  of  the  Grecian  republics  ;  and  they 
are  without  comparison  more  fertile  than  most  of  them."  These 
jjossess'ons,  says  the  rhetorician,  are  irresistibly  inviting  to  an 
agrarian  experiment.  "  Hitherto  they  have  been  wholly  unproduc- 
tive to  speculation  ;  fitted  for  nothing  but  to  fatten  bullocks,  and  to 
produce  grain  for  beer."  The  sans-culotte  carcase-butchers  and  the 
philosophers  of  the  shambles  are  regarding  his  Grace  as  they  would 
a  prize-ox ;  "their  only  question  will  be  that  of  their  Legendre, or 
some  othef  of  thfeilr  regisTatlve  butchers,  how  he  cuts  up?  how  be 
fattens  in  the  caul  or  o^  the  kidneys  ?  "  These  bhtter  8arc»ms 
upoa  tbeilttlae  of  Bedford's  political  opmions  cannot  be  adequately 
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tindefstood  except  as  having  reference  to  his  enthusiastic  labours 
for  the  improvement  of  the  land,  and  of  the  stock  that  fed  upon  it. 
Burke  did  not  despise  such  pursuits.  He  was  himself  an  agricul- 
tural improver.  Young  saw  him  experimenting  on  carrots  at  his 
farm  at  Beaconsfield,  and  says,  '*  Buckinghamshire  will  be  much  in-x 
debted  to  the  attention  this  manly  genius  gives  to  husbandry." 
What  the  great  commoner  was  doing  upon  a  small  scale,  the  no 
less  patriotic  nobleman  was  accomplishing  on  a  large  scale.  In  his 
early  time  two^iirds  of  Bedfordshire  were  in  common  field;  a 
third  of  the  arable  land  was  under  a  dead  fallow  every  year ;  the 
part  under  crop  was  wof  ully  damaged  by  water ;  the  meagre-looking- 
sheep  were  often  swept  off  in  entire  flocks  by  the  rot ;  the  neat 
cattle  were  no  distinct  breed  ;  the  farm-implements  were  of  the  rudest 
kind.  "  No  one  that  lived  in  or  near  the  times  of  the  duke  of  Bed- 
lord,  can  be  ignorant  of  the  efforts  which  that  nobleman  put  forth 
to  arouse  the  torpor-stricken  agriculturists  of  his  day."  The  duke 
did  not,  like  his  friend  and  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  Coke,  live  to  see  the 
triumphs  of  improved  farming ;  by  which,  according  to  the  Report 
■from  which  we  quote,*  "there  are  scores  of  farms  now  producing 
50  per  cent,  more  com  than  in  1794,  and  supplying  the  metropoli- 
tan markets  with  a  stone  of  meat  for  every  pound  supplied  at  the 
lormer  i^eriod.*' 

The  great  agricultural  reformers  who  succeeded  lord  Townshend, 
the  introducer  of  the  turnip-husbandry,  came  at  a  period  when 
Robert  Bakewell,  a  yeoman  of  Leicestershire,  held  levees  in  his 
kitchen  at  Dishlcy,  of  the  greatest  in  rank,  and  the  most  eminent 
in  science,  who  came  to  learn  his  new  art  of  producing  breeds  of 
sheep  and  oxen  that  would  fatten  the  most  readily,  and  be  the  most 
valuable  when  fat.  With  regard  to  oxen,  "  the  old  notion,"  says 
Young  "  was,  that  where  you  had  much  and  large  bones,  there  was 
plenty  of  room  to  lay  flesh  on ;  and  accordingly  the  graziers  were 
eager  to  buf  the  largest  homed  cattle."  Bake^vell  maintained  that 
the  smaller  the  bones  the  truer  will  be  the  make  of  the  beast,  the 
fattening  quicker,  and  the  weight  would  give  a  larger  proportion  of 
vahiable  meat.  The  proportion  of  value  to  the  cost  of  production 
was  the  real  question.  He  applied  the  same  principle  to  sheep, — 
that  of  fattening  on  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  body.t  When 
Paley  was  told  that  Bakewell  could  lay  on  the  flesh  of  his  sheep 
wherever  he  chose,  the  blunt  divine  said  it  was  "  a  lie."  His  art  real* 
ly  was  to  deduce,  from  a  series  of  observations  on  many  beasts,  a 
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knowledge  of  the  peculiar  make  in  which  ihey  all  agreed  in  fatten- 
ing readily,  or  the  contrary.*  Bakewell*s  mode  of  management  was 
as  peculiar  as  his  wonderful  inductive  skill  in  accomplishing  the 
improvement  of  breeds.  He  made  all  his  cattle  docile.  Retrained 
bulls  to  be  as  gentle  as  horses  under  Rarey.  They  stood  still  in 
the  fields  to  be  examined.  "  A  lad,  with  a  stick  three  feet  long^ 
and  as  big  as  his  finger,  will  conduct  a  bull  away  from  other  bulls, 
and  his  cows  from  one  end  of  the  farm  to  the  other.  All  this 
gentleness  is  merely  the  effect  of  management ;  and  the  mischief, 
often  done  by  bulls  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  practices  very  contrary 
or  else  to  a  total  neglecL"  f  To  Robert  Bakewell,  independently 
of  his  merit  as  the  founder  of  the  famous  breed  of  Leicester  sheep, 
is  to  be  ascribed  the  great  impulse  which  raised  the  occupation  of 
the  grazier  into  an  art.  This  progress,  concurrent  with  the  turnip 
husbandry,  the  general  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  arable 
land,  and  the  conversion  of  barren  sands  and  drowned  fens  into 
rich  corn-bearing  districts,  has  enabled  the  supply  of  an  improved 
quality  of  meat  constantly  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  pop- 
ulation. The  population  has  trebled  since  the  days  when  the  Disb- 
ley  yeoman  gave  lectures  upon  stock,  to  peers  who  desired  to  learn, 
and  to  farmers  who  came  to  sneer,  as  he  smoked  his  pipe  in  his 
great  chimney  corner,  or  walked  over  his  fields  in  his  brown  coat, 
red  waistcoat,  leather  breeches,  and  top-boots.  The  average  weight 
of  the  ox  and  the  sheep  has  been  doubled  since  tlie  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  number  produced  has  increased  in  a 
greater  ratio.  In  1732  there  were  seventy-six  thousand  cattle,  and 
five  hundred  thousand  sheep  sold  at  Smithfield  ;  in  1770  eight)'-six 
thousand  cattle,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  tliousand  sheep ;  in  18591 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  cattle,  and  a  million  and  a  half  of 
sheep. 

The  consumption  of  animal  food  in  England  has  alwa}^  been  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  foreigners.  An  intelligent  Frenchman)  M. 
Grosley,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1765,  speaks  of  th<B  large  ex- 
port of  grain,  under  the  bounty-system,  as  exciting  his  astonish- 
ment, being  compared  with  the  t^xtent  of  cultivation.  *'  In  the 
counties  of  England  through  which  I  travelled,  upon  my  way  either 
to  London,  Oxford,  or  Portsmouth,  I  saw  scarce  anything  but 
commons,  meadows,  large  parks,  wilds,  heaths,  and  very  little  arar 
ble  land."  He  considers  the  land  leased  by  rich  farmers  to  be 
well  cultivated,  "  Nevertheless,"  he  continues,  "  it  is  not  so  much 
the  harvests,  as  the  small  consumption  of  com  by  the  English, 
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whkh  enables  them  to  export  a  great  quantity  of  corn.  In  fact, 
six  or  seven  ounces  of  bread  are  sufficient  for  the  daily  subsistence 
of  an  Englishman ;  and  that  even  among  the  lower  sort.  They, 
properly  speaking,  live  chiefly  upon  animal  food."  *  M.  Grosley 
saw  the  Londoners  eating  two  or  three  thin  slices  of  bread  and 
butter  with  their  tea  at  breakfast ;  and  he  says  of  their  bread-eating 
capacity,  **  what  would  be  scarce  enough  for  a  Frenchman  of  an 
ordinary  appetite  would  suffice  three  hungr}'  Englishmen."t  He 
bad  not  seen  the  labourers  of  the  South  eating  their  rye-bread 
wttli  their  hard  cheese,  and  rarely  tasting  animal  food  ;  nor  those 
of  the  North,  satisfied  with  their  oat-meal  feast  of  crowdie  or  par« 
ritch.  It  was  estimated,  upon  the  most  careful  inquiry,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  that  not  more  than  one  half  of 
tbe  people  were  fed  on  whcaten  bread ;  t  and  therefore  the  ordi- 
nary consumption  of  the  fine  bread  of  London  would  supply  no  cri- 
terion of  the  general  use  of  coarser  bread  in  the  country  districts. 
Rye  bread,  barley  bread,  and  oat-cake,  supplied  the  usual  food  of 
tbe  rural  population.  Notwithstading  this  limitation  of  the  con- 
sumption of  wheat,  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  ]>eople  could  not 
have  been  adequately  fed  without  an  extension  of  the  area  of  cul- 
tivation. Even  after  the  American  war,  the  quantity  of  uncultiva- 
ted land,  and  the  indifferent  husbandry,  were  mani^st  to  the  for- 
eigner who  could  see  and  compare.  Jefferson  came  here  in  1786, 
and  he  thus  -writes  from  France  to  a  friend  in  America :  "  I  re- 
turned here  but  three  or  four  dzyi  ago,  after  a  two  months'  trip  to 
England.  I  traversed  Jtliat  country  much ;  and  own*  both  town 
and  country  fell  short  of  my  expectations.  Comparing  it  with  this, 
I  found  a  much  greater  proportion  of  barrens  ;  a  soil  in  other  parts 
not  naturally  so  good  as  this ;  not  better  cultivated,  but  better 
manured,  and  therefore  more  productive.  "  § 

There  can  be  no  more  interesting  feature  in  the  progress  of  our 
country  than  that  of  the  conversion  of  its  •*  barrens  "  into  fertile 
fields.  The  steady  as  well  as  rapid  course  of  this  great  change  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  agricultural  county  of  Cambridge.  It 
contains  about  536,000  acres  of  land.  In  1794,  1 12,  500  acres  were 
fens,  commons,  and  sheep-walks.  In  1806,  63,000  of  these  wastes 
had  been  inclosed  and  cultivated.  In  1S46  only  10,000  of  these 
"  barrens  "  remained  uninclosed,  and  of  these,  5000  were  mown 
and  fed  in  the  summer.!     The  Isle  of  Ely,  the  fon  district,  is  that 
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which  offers  the  most  remarkable  eicample  o£  impeovenent  The 
subject  o£  the  fen  cultivation  of  Cambridgeshire  may  be  treated  ia 
common  -with  that  of  the  neiglibouring  county  of  Lincohi. 

Since  Richard  de  Rulos,  eight  hundred  years  ago, — being  "  a 
person  much  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits^  and  who  took  great 
delight  in  the  multitude  of  his  cattle  and  sheep  "-r^mbanked  the 
river  Welland,  and  *^  out  of  sloughs  and  bogs  accursed  formed  quite 
a  pleasure  garden,"  *  there  have  been  many  generatiocis  ot  im- 
provers, labouring  in  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens,  with  the  same 
laudable  objects.     They  have  succeeded,  as  all  persevering  work 
w411  succeed*  in  spke  of  opposing  obstacles,  whether  of  the  forces 
of  nature  or  the  prejudices  of  man.     This  great  morass  extended 
from  Cambridge  to  Lincoln;  and  was  inhaixted  m  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  by  men  who  walked  upon  stilts,  fishing  and  fowling,  and 
keeping  a  little  stock  upon  the  hay  which  they  secured  ont  of  the 
fat  grass  when  the  streams  had  retired  under  the  snmtiier  dfooght 
^  the  reijgn  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  that  of  James  L,  several  attempts 
were  made  to  bring  a  part  of  this  district  under  cukivation.    Ja 
1630  the  undertaking  was  vigorously  set  about  by  Frands  earl  €# 
Bedford ;  and  a  company  of  adventurers  was  formed  who  undertook 
to  drain  the  kind,  having  ninety-five  thousand  acres  for  their  rec- 
ompense.   The  men  who  walked  upon  stilts  were  indignant  at 
these  innovations,  which  threatened  to  exterminate  tke  wild  ducks 
which  they  cherished  as  ntore  profitable  thaa  aheep  or  otxen ;  and 
they  destroyed  the  drainage  works,  in  a  true  conservative  spirit 
The  district  upon  which  these  incorporated  adventurers  worked  vas 
called  the  Bedford  Level,  in  honour  of  the  nobleman  who  was  the 
great  encourager  of  the  undertaking.     They  ei^ged   Cornelius 
Vermuydeo,  a  Dutch  engineei^,  as  the  director  of  the  worics.    They 
embanked  the  Welland  river,  ti>e  Nene  river,  and  the  Ouse.  They 
made  deep  cuts,  of  sufficient  length  to  obtain  the  name  of  rivers. 
The  Lincobishire  fens  were  undertaken  to  be  drained  by  otb«r 
companies,  about  the  same  period.    Various  local  Acts  were  passed, 
and  the  work  went  on,  more  or  less  prosperously.    But  the  waters 
sometimes  broke  down  the.  embankments,  and  scientific  engineer- 
ing, with  all  the  powers  of  tlie  giant  steam,  was  not  api^ied  tiK 
very  recent  times.    Mr.  Pusey  considers  that  '*  though  the  body 
of  stagnant  water  was  gready  reduced,  stilL  it  was  not  subdued^  so 
that  the  fen  land  was  worth  little,  even  when  George  IIL  came  to 
the  throne.  "  f     In  1800  it  was  stated  that  more  than  300,000 acres 
in  Lincolnshire  suffered,  on  an  average,  a  loss  Qf  300,000/-  a  year  for 
want  of  an  efficient  drainage.     Mr.  Rennie  looked  «^n^  wWc 
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iMms%llIi  tte  cdmprehensiVe  glance  of  science,  and  saw  thiit  the 
outflll  to  the  sea  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  off  both  the  water's  of 
the  rising  slope  which  surrounded  die  whole  margin  of  the  Fen.  He 
fiiade  a  scparsite  channel  to  carry  off  the  upland  waters.  The  great 
kiTefttlon  of  Watt  pumped  out  the  water  into  the  artificial  rivers, 
instead  of  the  feeble  wind-mills  that  did  the  work  imperfectly  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  a  plan  first  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.  The  whole  land  has  been  made  dry.  Districts  grow- 
ftng  nothing  but  osiers,  three  feet  deep  in  water,  and  reeds  filled 
with  water-fowls  ;  watery  deserts  of  sedge  and  rushes,  inhabited 
by  frogs  and  bitterns — these  now  bear  splendid  crops  of  com. 
Sheep  are  no  longer  carried  to  islets  of  rank  pasture  in  flat-bottom- 
ed boats )  cows  are  no  longer  turned  out  of  their  hovels,  to  forage 
lor  a  morsel  of  food,  swhicjming  rivers  and  wading  up  to  theh-  mid- 
cOcs.  The  cattle  were  as  wretchied  as  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the 
isolated  huts  to  whom  they  belonged.*  "Sitice  the  drahiage  of 
the  Fens  numerous  villages  have  Sprung  up  where  previously  was 
nothing  but  a  watery  waste,  without  house  or  mhabitant,  knd 
several  of  the  bordering  towns  have  douWed  their  population."  t 
The  effect  of  these  vast  changes  upon  the  health  of  the  people  Of 
this  Aktrict,  seventy  milfes  in  length,  and  from  twenty  to  forty 
miles  in  breadth,  is  no  less  important  than  the  additions  they  have 
made  to  the  productive  power  of  the  country. 

The  fbns  of  Lincolnshite  are  not  the  only  portions  of  that  great 
county  which  have  been  reclaimed  from  barrenness  to  fertility. 
On  a  sunny  November  morning  of  1S42,  Mr.  Pusey,  having 
journeyed  through  a  high  level  tract  from  Sleaford  towards  Lhicoln, 
stood  under  a  tall  dolumn  by  the  road  side,  about  four  miles  from 
Lincoln,  on  which  it  is  recorded  that  it  was  erected  for  the  public 
utility  in  the  year  1751.  That  column,  says  the  great  agricultural 
reformer,  **  was  a  land  lighthouse,"  built  "  as  a  nightly  guide  for 
travellers  over  the  dreary  waste  which  still  retains  the  name  of 
Lincoln  Weath,  but  is  now  converted  into  a  pattern  of  farming." 
The  district  over  which  he  had  passed  was  **  a  cultivated  exuber- 
ance '^  such  as  he  had  never  seen  before.  Thousands  after  thou- 
sands of  Tong-woolled  sheep  were  feeding  1n  netted  folds  upon  the 
roost  hixuriant  turnips.  Every  neatly  built  farm-house,  with  its 
spacious  courts,  was  surrounded  with  abundant  ricks.  And  yet  the 
firms  were  not  large ;  the  land  showed  no  marks  of  natural  fertil- 
ity. Most  justly  does  Mr.  Puseysay,  "  This  Dunston  pillar,  lighted 
no  longer  time  back  for  so  singular  a  purpose,  did  appear  to  me  a 
striking  witness  of  the  spirit  and  industry  which  in  our  own  dayw 
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have  reared  the  thriving  homesteads  around  it,  and  spread  a  i 
tie  of  teeming  vegetation  to  its  very  base."  Beyond  Dunston  pil- 
lar, he  continued  to  see  the  same  ''  beautiful  farms  "  till  he  reached 
Lincoln.  Passing  through  the  Roman  arch,  he  travelled  by  the 
old  Ermine  street  for  twenty  miles,  along  North  Lincoln  Heath, 
where  similar  neat  inclosures,  heavy  turnip  crops,  numerous  flocks, 
spacious  farm-buildings,  and  crowded  corn-ricks,  met  his  gaze. 
Through  the  whole  day  he  saw  to  the  right  a  long  range  of  hills 
running  parallel  to  the  Heath,  from  south  to  north.  These  were 
the  Wolds  of  Lincolnshire,  where  the  same  high  Arming  prevailed. 
"  This  vast  tract  of  hill  land  had  been  redeemed,  like  the  H«ith, 
from  nearly  equal  desolation  within  living  memory."  About  1760^ 
Arthur  Young  saw  this  great  district  of  the  Wolds,  and  writes,  ''it 
was  all  warren  for  thirty  miles,  from  Spilsby  to  Caistor.*'  In  1799 
he  beholds  great  inlprovement  '*  By  means  of  turnips  and  seeds 
tliere  are  now  at  least  twenty  sheep  kept  to  one  there  before."  But 
there  were  then  still  many  miles  of  waste  on  the  same  range  of 
hills;  and  the  farmers  said  the  land  was  '* good  for  nothing  but 
rabbits."  This  district,  nearly  as  large  as  the  county  of  Bedford, 
has  now  been  added  to  the  corn-land  of  England.* 

In  the  coimty  of  Nottingham,  Arthur  Young  saw  little  to  admire. 
The  quantity  of  good  land  which  was  in  an  improved  state  of  cul^ 
ture  was  small,  in  comparison  of  the  lands  which  were  almost  un- 
culdvated.  These  light  soils  were  called  **  forest  land,"  being  part 
of  the  vast  tract  of  the  old  forest  of  Sherwood,  t  lu  1 794,  when  a 
Report  of  the  Agriculture  of  this  county  was  published,  the  greater 
portion  was  still  a  sandy  waste,  divested,  for  the  most  part,  of  its 
ancient  oaks,  and  no  longer  affording  covert  to  the  stag  and  the 
roe — no  longer  the  hunting  ground  which  would  stt^;est  memories 
of  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men.  In  the  time  of  Camden,  the 
woods  were  much  thinner  than  of  old^  Few  uncleared  spots  now 
remain.  But  half  a  century  ago  Sherwood  Forest  presented  noth- 
ing but  desolation.  **  As  the  forest  was  cleared  of  its  stately  trees 
it  was  left  one  wide  waste,  so  naturally  sterile,  as  scarcely  to  have 
the  power  of  clothing  itself  with  the  scantiest  vegetation ;  even  in 
the  present  day  some  districts  remain  which  bear  testimony  to  its 
former  sterility."  But  art  has  triumphed  over  nature.  Where  only 
rabbits  once  browsed,  large  flocks  of  sheep  are  now  fed.  Thegorse 
and  the  fern  have  been  driven  out  by  the  turnip  and  the  alternate 
wheat  crops.     The  introduction  of  the  Swede  turnip  has  nainly 

*  See  Mr.  Pusey's  rooftt  interetting  paptr  in  **  Joonial  of  Royal  Agticvltanl  SodrtTi* 
vol.  iv.  p.  987. 
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produced  the  improved  fanning  of  Nottinghamshire.  At  the  ex- 
treme northern  part  of  the  county,  six  thousand  acres  of  bog-land, 
called  "  The  Cars,"  were  attempted  to  be  reclaimed  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  The  success  of  the  efiFort  was  very  imper- 
fect. The  difficulty  of  drainage  threatened  again  to  throw  the 
morass  out  of  cultivation.  The  steam-engine  at  last  effected  what 
drains  without  its  aid  could  not  accomplish.* 

The  agriculture  of  Derbyshire  has  derived  its  great  impulse 
from  the  progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  first  cotton- 
mill  was  established  upon  the  Derwent,  at  Cromford,  near  Matlock, 
by  ArkwrighL  The  streams  of  this  beautiful  county  were  soon 
employed  in  driviiig  the  spindles  of  the  spinning  frame.  Large 
factories  were  established  in  rural  districts.  The  new  population 
gave  a  stiraulas  to  the  industry  of  the  cultivator.  "  Agriculture 
and  manufactures  joined  hands.''  f 

Our  glance  at  the  rural  economy  of  the  Sonth-Eastern  Counties 
must  be  very  rapid.  Surrey  has  made  no  remarkable  strides  in 
improvement  Its  "  barrens  "  are  probably  now  more  extensive 
than  in  any  other  county  of  southern  England.  The  mutton  of 
Banstead  Downs  used  to  be  famous ;  but  a  great  landowner  of  that 
district  says  that  this  Common^  as  well  as  Walton  Heath,  not  now 
worth  3^  or  4//.  an  acre,  would  be  worth  14J.  an  acre  if  inclosed. t 
We  should,  perhaps  somewhat  sellishly,  grudge  this  gain ;  for 
round  a  metropolis  of  three  millions  of  people  we  want  the  old 
wide  breathing-spaces.  Middlesex  is  described  in  the  Agricultural 
Survey  of  1798,  as  abounding  in  Commons,  the  constant  rendez^ 
vous  of  gipsies  and  strollers,  and  the  resort  of  footpads  and  high- 
waymen^  Finchley  Common  and  Hounslow  Heath  were,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  the  terror  of  all  travellers.  Gibbets,  by  the 
way-side,  told  their  horrible  tale  of  the  absence  of  prevention  and 
the  ineffectiveness  of  punishment.  The  grass  farms  to  the  north 
of  London  were  the  admiration  of  Arthur  Young  in  1770.  Enfield 
Chase,  a  vast  useless  tract  of  fine  land,  he  regarded  as  a  nuisance. 
-East  Kent,  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet^  have  the  admiration  of  this> 
excellent  judge :  "  This  tract  of  country  has  long  been  reckoned 
the  beat  cultivated  in  England,  and  it  has  no  slight  pretensions  to 
that  character.  Their  drill-husbandry  is  most  peculiar ;  it  must 
astonish  strangers  to  find  suph  numbers  of  common  farmers,  that 
have  more  drilled  crops  than  broad-cast  ones,  and  to  see  them  so 

•  "  Journal  of  Royal  Agricultural  Sodetjr,"  rol.  vL  t  likLf  toI.  xi^ 
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« 
familiar  with  drill-ploughs  and  horse-hQes."  *  Crfray,  m  1766,  was 
surprised  at  the  beauty  of  the  road  to  Canterbury.  *'The  whole 
country  is  a  rich  and  well  cultivated  garden;  orchards,  cherry 
grounds,  hop  grounds,  intermixed  with  corn  and  frequent  vil- 
lages." t  Arthur  Young  enters  Sussex  in  a  pleasant  mood.  The 
roads  from  Rye  to  Hawkhurst  were  good ;  the  villages  numerous, 
with  neat  cottages  and  well-kept  gardens.  He  speaks  as  if  such  a 
sight  were  rare  :  '^  One's  humanity  is  touched  with  pleasure  to  see 
cottages  the  residence  of  cheerfulness  and  content."  t  The  iron 
furnaces  of  wooded  Sussex  were  not  then  superseded  by  the  coal 
of  the  midland  districts.  The  Downs  then  carried  that  breed  of 
sheep  whose  value  has  never  been  impaired.  The  Iste  of  Wight 
did  not  disappoint  his  expectation  of  finding  ^  much  entertainment 
in  excellent  husbandry."  Of  the  New  Forest,  tiiat  vast  tract  which 
has  so  long  been  suffered  to  run  to  waste,  imder  the  pretence  of 
furnishing  a  supply  of  oak  for  the  navy,  Arthur  Young  said,  what 
many  have  since  repeated,  *^  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  reason  for 
leaving  it  in  its  present  melancholy  state."  Much  of  the  pictur- 
esqueness  which  Gilpin  described  is  gone.  The  hundreds  of  hogs, 
under  the  care  of  one  swineherd,  led  out  to  feed  on  the  beech-raast 
during  the  "  pawnage  month  "  of  October,  no  longer  excite  the 
wonder  of  the  pedestrian*  Some  of  the  <^d  romance  of  Hampisfaire 
has  also  vanished.  The  deerstealers  of  the  time  of  George  I.> 
known  as  the  Waltham  Blacks, — for  whose  prevention  a  special 
statute  was  made,  § — were  not  quite  extinct  in  the  days  of  Gilbert 
White.  They  are  gone,  with  the  Wolmer  Forest  and  WaRham 
Chase  that  tempted  their  depredations. 

In  Berkshire  the  king  was  setting  a  good  example  to  the  agri- 
eultural  portion  of  his  subjects,  and  earning  the  honourable  name  of 
"Farmer  George."  In  the  Great  Park  of  Windsor  he  had  his 
"  Flemish  Farm,"  and  his  "  Norfolk  Farm."  He  was  a  contributor 
to  Young's  "  Annals  of  Agriculture,"  under  the  signature  of 
"  Ralph  Robinson."  Meanwhile  the  Forest  of  Windsor  exhibited 
one  of  the  many  examples  of  a  vast  tract  wholly  neglected  or  im- 
perfectly cultivated.  It  comprised  a  circuit  of  fifty-sit  miles, 
containing  twenty-four  thousand  acres  of  uninclose'd  land.  It  was 
not  tin  1815  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  its  itidosure. 
M^ich  of  this  district  was  that  desolate  tract  of  sand,  known  as 
Bagshot  Heath  and  Es^thampstead  Plain  ;  but  very  large  portions, 
where  only  fern  and   thistles  grew,  were  capable  of  cultivation. 

•*•  BMtem  Tour,"  vol.  iii.  p.  w8.  t  Letttt"  to  Whirtoo. 
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Much  has  been  turned  into  arable ;  more  has  been  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  timber,  under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  Woods  and 
Forests.  Vast  plantations  have  been  formed  of  oak  and  fir ;  plains, 
where  a  large  army  might  have  manoeuvred  fifty  years  ago,  are 
covered  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  vigorous  saplings  ;  heaths, 
where  a  few  straggling  hawthorns  used  to  be  the  landmarks  of  the 
traveller,  are  now  one  sea  of  pine.  The  farms,  scattered  about  the 
seventeen  parishes  of  the  Forest,  were  small.  The  cultivation  was 
of  a  very  unscientific  character.  The  manners  of  the  farmers  and 
their  in-door  laborers  were  as  primitive'  as  their  turf  fires.  This 
obsolete  homeliness  is  as  rare  now  as  the  thymy  fragrance  of  the 
thin  smoke  that  curled  out  of  the  forest  chimneys.  The  large 
kitchen,  where  the  master  and  mistress  dwelt  in  simple  companion- 
ship with  their  men  and  their  maidens ;  the  great  oaken-table  which 
groaned  with  the  plentiful  Sunday  dinner — the  one  dinner  of  fresh 
meat  during  the  week :  the  huge  basins  of  milk  and  brown  bread 
for  the  ploughman  and  the  carter  and  the  plough-boy  before 
they  went  a-field ;  the  cricket  after  work  in  summer,  and  the 
song  and  chorus  in  the  common  room  as  the  day  grew  short — 
these  are  pleasant  to  remember  amidst  the  other  changed  things 
of  a  past  generation.  "  The  scenes  which  live  in  my  recollection 
can  never  come  back ;  nor  is  it  fitting  that  they  should.  With  the 
primitive  simplicity  there  was  also  a  good  deal  of  primitive  waste 
and  carelessness.  Except  in  the  dairy,  dirt  and  litter  were  the 
accompaniments  of  the  rude  housekeeping.  The  fields  were  imper- 
fectly cultivated ;  the  headlands  were  full  of  weeds.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  all  is  changed,  or  the  farm  would  be  no  longer  a  farm.'*  * 

*  '  Onct  upon  a  Time,'*  by  Charles  Knight. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Agricultural  condition  of  the  South  Western  Counties.—Wiltshire.— Doraetshirc— Devon- 
•hire.— Sonierscuhire.— Cornwall— Wales.— The  West  Midland  Counties.— The 
North  Midland. — Yorkshire. — Improvers  of  the  Moors. — Janies  Croft,  an  agricu'tursd 
collier.—  Northern  Counties.  —  Durham.—  Northumberland.—  Westmorland' — The 
Lake  District.— Agricultural  condition  of  Soutland.— The  Lothians. — Sheep  iock*.-' 
Ajrrshire. — Bums. — Lanarkshire  and  Renfrewshire. — North-western  parts. — Agricol- 
ttual  condition  of  Ireland. — The  potato   cultivation. 

Confining,  for  the  present  our  general  view  of  the  remaining 
moiety  of  England  to  its  pastoral  and  agricultural  condition  before 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  proceed  to  the  South 
Western,  the  West  Midland,  the  North  Western,  and  the  North 
counties ;  also  including  Wales.  Those  divisions  of  the  country 
cont^ned  a  population  of  about  two  millions  and  a  half  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  of  four  millions  and  a  half  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  of  ten  millions  and  a  half  at  the  end 
of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Such  quadrupling  of 
the  population  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  direction  of  productive  labour  to  manufacturing  and 
commercial  industry,  in  particular  districts  having  an  extraordinary 
command  of  raw  material.  We  have  indicated  the  partial  growth 
of  such  employments  in  the  reign  of  Anne  and  of  George  I.*  We 
shall  have  to  show  their  greater  expansion  in  the  first  half  of  the 
reign  of  George  1 1 1.  But  we  desire  first  to  exhibit,  during  the 
latter  period,  how  the  rapid  growth  of  a  trading  population  was 
stimulating  the  employment  of  capital  in  the  rural  districts :  and 
above  all,  what  a  vast  field  existed  for  its  employment  in  the  direc^ 
tion  of  science  and  labour  to  the  neglected  tracts  and  imperfect 
cultivation  of  a  country  capable  of  a  wonderful  enlargement  of  its 
fertility.  In  this  rapid  sketch  we  shall  add  an  equally  brief  glance 
at  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

William  Cobhett,  who  had  an  intense  enjoyment  of  rural  life, 
and  a  power  of  expressing  his  pleasure  which  almost  rises  into 
poetry,  says  he  would  rather  live  and  farm  amongst  the  Wiltshire 
Downs,  "than  on  the  l>nnks  of  the  Wye  in  Herefordshire,  in  the 
vale  of  Gloucester,  of  Worcester,  or  of  Evesham,  or  even  in  what 
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tlie  Kentish  men  call  their  garden  of  Eden."  He  looks  with  rap- 
t:vre  upon  the  "smooth  and  verdant  downs  in  hills  and  vallies  of 
endless  variety  as  to  height  and  depth  and  shape ; "  he  rejoices  in 
L>e holding,  as  he  rides  along  on  a  bright  October  morning,  the 
immense  flocks  of  sheep,  going  out  from  their  several  folds  to  the 
cJowns  for  the  day,  each  having  its  shepherd  and  each  shepherd  his 
dog.  He  saw  two  hundred  thousand  South-down  sheep  at  Wey- 
hill-fair,  brought  from  the  down-farms  of  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire.* 
But  upon  these  down-farms  he  was  surprised  to  see  very  large 
pieces  of  Swedish  and  white  turnips.  The  pastoral  district  was  then, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  becoming  agricultural.  At  the  present  time 
''  the  rapid  extension  of  tillage  over  these  high  plains  threatens  be- 
fore long  to  leave  but  little  of  their  original  sheep-walks»"  f  When 
the  mallard  was  the  chief  tenant  of  the  fens,  and  the  bittern  of  the 
marshes,  large  flocks  of  great  bustards  ranged  over  the  Wiltshire 
downs,  running  with  exceeding  swiftness,  and  using  their  ostrich4ike 
wings  to  accelerate  their  speed.  They  usually  fled  before  the  sports- 
man and  the  traveller  ;  but  they  have  been  known  to  resent  intru- 
sion upon  their  coverts  of  charlock  or  thistles,  attacking  even  a 
horseman.  Wesley,  in  his  "Account  of  John  Haine,"one  of  his  enthu- 
siastic followers,  relates  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  supernatural 
appearance  to  reprove  the  poor  man  for  a  paroxysm  of  religious 
frenzy.  "  He  saw,  in  the  clear  sky,  a  creature  like  a  swan,  but  much 
larger,  part  black,  jjart  brown,  which  flew  at  him,  went  just  over 
his  head,  and  lighting  on  the  ground,  at  about  forty  yards'  distance, 
stood  staring  upon  him.''  The  apparition  is  explained  by  the 
author  of  the  "  Life  of  Wesley,"  to  have  been  a  bastard ;  and  he 
quotes  a  relation  by  sir  Richard  Hoare,  of  two  instances,  in  i$o5f 
of  the  bustard  attacking  a  man  and  a  horse.  The  author  of  "  An- 
cient Wiltshire  "  says,  that  a  report  of  these  incidents  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1805,  "is  probably  the  last  record  we 
shall  find  of  the  existence  of  this  bird  upon  our  downs*  '*  t  The 
bustard  has  now  utterly  disappeared.  He  stalks  no  longer  where 
the  furrow  has  been  drawn. 

Wiltshire  is  said  not  to  be  remarkable  in  our  tifne  for  a  very 
high  standard'  of  farming.  Aubrey  says,  of  England  getlerally» 
before. the  year  1649,  when  experimental  philosophy  was  first  cul- 
tivated by  a  club  at  Oxford,  that  it  was  thought  not  to  be  good 
manners  for  a  man  to  be  more  knowing  than  his  neighbours  and 
forefathers.     "Even  to  attempt  an  impirovement  in  husbeoubry, 

•  **  Rural  Rides,'*  t  **  Quarterly  Review,"  vol.  ciii.  p.  a$» 
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though  it  succeeded  with  profit,  Was  looked  upon  with  an  ill  eye.**  ♦ 
He  applies  this  character  more  particularly  to  Wiltshire.  "  I  will 
only  say  of  our  husbandmen,  as  sir  Yhomas  Ovefbury  does  of  the 
Oxford  scholars,  that  they  go  after  the  fashion ;  that  is,  when  the 
fashion  is  almost  out  they  take  it  up :  so  our  countrymen  are  very 
late  and  very  unwilling  to  learn  or  to  be  brought  to  new  improve- 
ments." The  late  Mr.  Britton,  a  Wiltshire  hian,  who  edited 
Aubrey's  **  Natural  History,"  and  wrote  a  memoir  of  him,  says,  •*  In 
the  days  of  my  own  boyhood,  nearly  seventj'  years  ago,  I  spent 
some  time  at  a  solitary  farmhouse  in  North  Wiltshire,  with  a  grand- 
father and  his  family,  and  can  remember  the  various  occupations 
and  practices  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  dairy,  and  on  the 
grazing  and  com  kinds.  I  never  saw  either  a  book  or  newspaper 
in  the  house ;  nor  were  any  accounts  of  the  farming  kept.f 

Dorsetshh-e,  the  great  county  of  quarries  and  of  fossil  remains 
—of  the  Portland  stone  of  which  St  PauPs  was  built,  and  of  the 
PuriDeck  marble  whose  sculptured  columns  adorn  the  Temple 
Church  and  Salisbury  Cathedral — Dorsetshire  was  eighty  years 
ago  a  district  where  agricultural  improvements  had  made  little  pro- 
gress. Arthur  Young  describcfs  its  bleak  commons,  quite  waste, 
but  consisting  of  excellent  land ;  its  downs,  where  sheep  were  fed 
Without  tumij)  culture ;  its  three  courses  of  corn-crop,  and  then 
long  seasons  of  weeds.  The  Dorsetshire  farmers,  he  replies,  held 
his  lessons  in  contempt,  as  the  warreners  and  shepherds  of  Norfolk 
would  have  held  them  half  a  century  before ;  and  would  have  "smiled 
at  being  told  of  another  race  arising  who  should  pay  ten  times  their 
rent,  and  at  the  same  time  make  fortunes  by  so  doing."  %  The 
downs  were  not  broken  up,  to  any  extent,  nntfl  our  own  days.  The 
foxes  and  rabbits  have  at  kwt  been  banished  from  the  wastes 
Whci^  afew  sheep  used  to  feed  amidst  the  furze  and  fern.  Where 
one  shepheitl's  boy  was  kept,  five  men  are  now  toployed.  From 
•734  to  1769,  there  had  been  about  five  thousand  acres  tndosed ; 
from  177a  to  1800,  about  seveh  thousand  acres.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  more  than  fifty  thousand  acres  had 
been  indosed.J  Cranbome  Chase,  where  twelve  thousand  deer 
nuiged  over  the  lands,  and  the  labourers  were  *  systematicaHy 
poad^rs,  was  not  inck>sed  till  1828.  The  condition  of  the  Dorte^ 
ibire  peasantry,  which  Was  a  public  reproach,  appears  to  have  been 
essentially  connected  with  "  very  large  tracts  of  foul  land,"  and  witfc 
"doiwrns  that  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  county."    The  ^mo* 

•  *«  Natural  History  of  Wiltshire."  Preface,  edit.  1847.  f  UkL^  p^  aa»> 
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walled  cottages,  composed  of  road-scrapings  and  chalk  and  straw," 
made  tlie  Dorsetshire  gentlemen  take  sliarae  to  tliemselves  in  1843 
and  many  set  about  remedying  the  evil,  in  the  conviction  that 
agricultural  prosperity  and  a  wretched  and  demoralized  population 
could  not  exist  together. 

Aubrey  has  an  interesting  story  of  the  agriculture  of  tlie  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  "  The  Devonshire  men  were  the 
earliest  improvers.  I  heard  Oliver  Cromwell,  Protector,  at  dinner 
at  Hampton  Court,  1657  or  8,  tell  the  lord  Arundell  of  Wardour, 
and  the  lord  Fitzwilliam,  that  he  had  been  in  all  the  counties  of 
England,  and  that  the  Devonshire  husbandry  was  the  best."  *  In 
1848,  it  is  written,  "It  cannot  be  denied  tliat  the  farming  of  Devon 
is  at  the  present  time  inferior  to  that  of  most  of  the  counties  of 
England."  f  And  yet  a  large  proportion  of  the  Devonshire  popu- 
lation are,  as  they  always  have  been,  agricultural.  The  quantity  of 
waste  land  is  very  great.  Dartmoor  contains  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  acres,  about  one  half  of  the  wastes  of  Devonshire.  The  severity 
of  the  climate  of  Dartmoor  is  attributed  as  much  to  the  want  of 
drainage  as  to  its  great  elevation,  t  Any  attempts  at  cultivating 
these  sterile  regions  would  have  been  commercially  useless  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  so  many  fertile  districts  remained  uncul- 
tivated. The  absolute  necessity  of  supplying  the  great  mining  and 
metal-working  population  of  South  Wales  with  the  farm  produce 
that  cannot  be  raised  in  their  own  boundaries,  may  eventually  clothe 
even  the  barrens  of  North  Devon  with  fertility.  § 

Somersetshire  presented  to  Arthur  Youpg  a  signal  instance  of 
neglect  in  its  vast  ranges  of  waste.  High  land  and  low  land  were 
equally  unimproved.  Leaving  Bridgewater  on  his  road  to  Bath,  he 
passed  "  within  sight  of  a  very  remarkable  tract  of  country  called 
King's  Sedgmoor."  He  described  this  as  a  flat  black  peat  bog,  so  rich 
that  its  eleven  thousand  acres  wanted  nothing  but  draining  to  be 
capable  of  the  highest  cultivation.  "  At  present,"  he  says,  **  it  is 
so  encompassed  by  higher  lands  that  the  water  has  no  way  to  get 
off  but  by  evaporation.  In  winter  it  is  a  sea,  and  yields  scarce  any 
food,  except  in  very  dry  summers."  ||  King's  Sedgmoor  had  prob- 
ably been  little  changed  from  1685,  when  Monmouth  looked  from 
the  top  of  Bridgewater  Church  on  the  royal  army  encamped  in  the 
morass,  amidst  ditches  and  causeways,  and  speculated  upon  a  night 
march  by  which  he  should  surprise  his  enemy.  IT     Much  of  this 

•  "  Natorat  History  o!  Wiltshire,"  p.  to^,  Britton's  edit. 

t  *'  journal  of  Royal  Agricultural  Society,^'  vol.  ix.  p.  ^5*  ^  Ibid^  p.  486. 

f  Sec  an  interesUng  paper  in  "  Journal  of  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,"  vol. 
jdii.  i860.  Digitized  by  V^jOUyit! 
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moorland  is  now  under  arable  cultivation,  and  contains  some  of  the 
richest  grazing-land  of  the  countr)-.*  The  Quantock  Hills  are 
described  by  Young  as  wholly  waste  ;  as  eighteen  thousand  acres 
yielding  nothing.  This  range  is  now  smiling  with  farms  and  gen- 
tlemen's residences,  with  woods  and  plantations.  Exmoor,  con- 
sisting of  twenty  thousand  acres,  was  crown  land,  yielding  a  scanty 
picking  to  a  few  hundred  ponies,  and  summer  feed  to  sheep  from 
neighbouring  farms.  Even  from  the  time  of  its  inclosure,  improve- 
ments have  been  very  slowly  curtailing  the  range  of  the  black-cock. 
The  wild  stag  has  not  disappeared.  A  dwindled  breed  of  sheep, 
kept  chiefly  for  their  wool,  still  occupy  the  sheep  walks.  "  Some- 
times," says  Mr.  Pusey,  "  you  find  a  large  piece  of  the  best  land 
inclosed  with  a  high  fence,  and  you  hope  that  the  owner  is  about 
to  begin  tilling  his  freehold.  On  the  contrary,  the  object  of  this 
improvement  is  to  keep  out  the  only  sign  of  farming,  the  sheep, 
and  to  preserve  the  best  of  the  land  (because  where  the  land  is 
best  the  covert  is  highest)  an  undisturbed  realm  of  the  black-cock." 
And  yet  Mr.  Pusey  saw  that  Exmoor  consisted  in  great  part  of 
sound  land  ;  and  a  farmer  said  to  him,  "  here  is  land  enough  idle 
to  employ  the  surplus  population  of  England."  Every  black-cock, 
in  Mr.  Pusey's  opinion,  had  cost  more  than  a  full-fed  ox-f  In 
Somersetshire  the  disproportion  between  the  population  and  the 
amount  of  agricultural  employment  is  very  great.  For  ever)'  loo 
acres  in  this  county  there  were  41  persons  returned  in  the  census 
of  1841  ;  in  Norfolk  there  were  32  persons,  and  in  Lincoln  22,  tak- 
ing the  average  of  the  sbveral  counties.^ 

Of  Cornwall,  it  need  only  be  remarked  that  its  agriculture,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  was  a  very  secondary  object  Fishers 
and  miners  constituted  the  great  body  of  the  population.  At  the 
present  time  not  more  than  7  per  cent,  are  agricultural.  The  farms 
were  small,  as  they  still  are,  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  occupier  and 
his  family.  Corn  crop  formerly  followed  corn  crop  till  the  soil 
would  yield  no  more.  The  turnip-culture  was  unknown  till  1815. 
But  improvement  is  making  its  way  against  old  prejudices  ;  and 
the  Cornish  cultivator  .may  in  time  be  as  remarkable  for  intelligence 
as  the  Cornish  miner. 

South  Wales,  before  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution,  grew 
little  com,  and  pasturage  was  the  main  occupation.  The  peasantry 
lived  chiefly  upon  oatmeal  and  bariey-meal.  The  war  came,  and 
com  was  grown  for  export  to  England.  The  iron  works  and  cop- 
per works  multiplied  ;  and  then  South  Wales  in  time  became  an 

•  "  Toumal  of  Royal  A^^cultural  Society,"  vol.  w.  p.  $<9|l*ized  by  V^jOU^  It! 
t  Ib.d.^  vol.  IV.  p.  309.  /Mfl/L,  Tol.  xi^  547. 
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importing  district  North  Wales  was  almost  exclusively  pastoral. 
The  small  sheep  ran  upon  the  mountains  for  three  or  four  years 
till  they  were  sold  to  drovers.  The  lean  black  cattle  could  not  be 
fattened  where  they  grew,  but  were  drafted  off  to  the  border  fairs. 
A  little  tillage  gradually  mingled  with  the  pasturage  ;  but  all  the 
modern  system  of  economizing  manures  for  cereal  crops,  and  of 
feeding  stock  with  green  crops,  was  utterly  unknown.  Like  the 
cultivators  of  most  mountainous  districts,  remote  from  towns,  the 
farmers  and  the  labourers  were  equally  prejudiced  and  obstinate  in 
their  adherence  to  old  practices.  Much  of  this  conceit  still  abides, 
with  the  hard  diet,  and  the  coarse  home-made  frieze,  of  former 
days. 

The  West  Midland  counties  present  few,  if  any,  remarkable  ag- 
ricultural features  which  it  may  be  proper  to  notice,  with  the  view 
to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  past  and  the  present.  In  Glouces- 
tershire the  sheep  farms  upon  the  Cotswolds,  and  the  dairies  in  the 
valley  of  the  Severn,  are  not  peculiar  to  recent  times.  Cider  and 
Perry  are  produced,  as  of  yore.  The  Gloucestershire  farmer  plant- 
ed his  beans,  and  sometimes  his  wheat,  in  drills,  before  drilling 
machines  were  invented.  The  Gloucestershire  labourer,  slowly  as 
he  moves,  has  kept  that  slow  movement  with  his  team,  like  others 
of  the  west,  from  time  immemorial.  Herefordshire,  Shropshire, 
and  Worcestershire,  have  not  started  into  good  cultivation  in  th« 
course  of  half  a  century,  but  have  gone  on  steadily  improving. 

One  singular  example  of  the  slowness  with  which  novel  culti- 
vation was  extended,  and  new  products  were  used,  has  been  record* 
ed,  by  an  octogenarian,  of  his  native  county  of  Worcester.  The 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  Hill — a  man  most  deservedly  venerated 
in  his  own  day,  and  whose  sons  have  done  service  to  their  country 
which  will  not  speedily  be  forgotten — says  in  an  autobiographical 
fragment,  "  My  uncle  had  heard  of  potatoes  ' — this  was  about  1750 
— "  perhaps  tasted  that  root.  In  any  case,  however,  he  procured 
some  seed  potatoes  from  a  gentleman's  gardener  near  Bewdley, 
and  planted  them  in  his  garden.  The  plants  came  up  and  gave 
every  promise  of  an  excellent  crop ;  but  when  the  time  of  potatoe 
harvest  arrived,  and  the  tops  were  well  ripened,  my  uncle  gathered 
a  few  of  their  balls,  and  to  his  utter  disappointment  found  them 
anything  but  good  potatoes."  The  stems  withered  during  the  win- 
ter. The  spring  came  :  and  when  the  good  man  dujjj  up  his  sup- 
posed unproductive  patch,  he  found  that  the  plant  which  Raleigh 
gave  to  Devonshire,  and  which  was  the  common  food  of  Lanca- 
shire, was  worth  cultivating.* 

•  "Remain,  of  T.  W.  Hil^  privately  printe<E'^;*|^'^^^^8^^ 
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In  Warwickshire,  the  system  of  under-drainage  was  discovered 
a  cijentally  by  Joseph  Elkington,  of  Princethorpe,  in  1764.  His 
f\'-U]-i  were  so  wet  as  to  rot  his  sheep.  He  endeavoured  in  vain  10 
driin  them  by  a  deep  trench,  but  could  not  effect  any  real  remedy. 
M  ,*  was  meditating  by  the  side  of  his  diain,  when  a  man  passing 
^\itil  a  crow-bar,  the  inquiring  farmer  took  the  tool,  and  forced  it 
three  or  four  feet  below  the  bottom  of  his  trench,  with  a  view  of 
discovering  the  nature  of  the  sub  soil.  Water  burst  up  when  he 
removed  the  crow-bar,  and  ran  plentifully  into  the  drain.  He  act- 
ed upon  the  hint,  by  boring ;  rendered  his  own  land  fertile ;  and 
received  a  reward  of  a  tiiousand  pounds  from  Parliament  for  the 
improvements  consequent  upon  his  discovery.*  Staffordshire,  the 
country  of  potteries  and  collieries,  was  too  rapidly  advancing  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  in  manufactures  to  exhibit  great  changes 
in  cultivation.  Its  wastes,  in  some  parts,  are  still  uncultivated. 
Cannock  Chase,  a  low  ridge  of  thirteen  thousand  acres,  with  the 
Potteries  and  the  fires  of  Dudley  within  view,  is  described  by  Mr. 
Pusey  as  a  fertile  wilderness,  feeding  only  a  few  starving  sheep, 
but  capable  of  being  brought  under  the  plow.f 

To  speak  of  Lancashire  in  connection  with  agriculture  may 
appear  like  an  attempt  to  "  give  to  Zembla  fruits,  to  Barca  flowers." 
Yet  Lancashire  was  an  agricultural  county  at  the  period  ve  profess 
to  describe ;  and  its  slowly  developing  manufactures  were  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  occupations  of  an  agricultural  population. 
We  shall  have  to  trace  the  association  of  the  spinning-wheel  in  the 
village  and  the  loom  in  the  town,  in  our  next  chapter.  Meanwhile, 
before  the  cotton  sera  arrived,  Southern  Lancashire  was  very  im- 
perfectly cultivating  the  surface  of  its  great  coal-fields.  The  farms 
were  small ;  the  implements  rude  ;  the  cultivators  poor  and  preju- 
diced. Chat-Moss  was,  of  course,  left  to  its  primeval  stale  of  des- 
olation, man  scarcely  daring  to  tread  where  the  railway  now  bears 
its  thundering  burthens.  The  middle  district,  with  the  exception 
of  Preston,  is  wholly  agricultural,  as  it  was  in  the  last  century. 
On  the  north  of  the  Ribble,  the  hill-farmers  are  a  primitive  race, 
differing  little  fro^n  their  grandfathers  and  great  grandfathers. 
Pasturing  their  h^-^rU  fnced  sheep  upon  the  moors,  they  care  little 
for  the  quility  of  the  land.  They  have  no  green  crops,  and  no 
farm  yards  for  their  cows  in  the  winter.  Turf  is  their  only  fuel, 
and  th^ir  chief  food  is  the  oat-cake  baked  on  the  hot  hearth. 
Wh^t  the<;e  cultivators  are  now  may  show  what  they  were  eighty 
years  ago.     We  descend  into  the  district  called  the  Fylde,  to  the 
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north  of  the  Wyre,  and  we  look  upon  operations  which  are  now  as 
much  a  modern  triumph  lor  Liincashire  as  the  wealth  of  her  facto- 
ries. The  mosses  of  ihis  district  amount  to  twenty  thousand  acres. 
**  From  a  state  of  perfect  sterility,  producing  nothing  but  moor-fowl 
and  snipes,  they  are  now  being  gradually  converted  into  the  most 
productive  land  of  the  kingdom."  * 

Cheshire,  like  Lancashire,  was.  for  a  large  portion  of  the  county, 
In  the  transition  state  from  aj^ricuhure  to  manufactures,  in  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  Its  rich  pastures  and  its  dairy- 
farms  have  only  been  improved  in  degree,  hut  not  in  kind.  Its 
arable  was  imperfectly  cultivated,  without  green  crops.  One  mode 
of  raising  the  productiveness,  both  of  arable  and  pasture,  was  for- 
bidden by  a  barbarous  fiscal  policy.  The  foul  or  dirtied  salt,  pro- 
duced in  hundreds  of  tons  by  the  salt-works  of  Cheshire,  was  utter- 
ly lost ;  the  heavy  duty  laid  upon  refuse  salt  preventing  its  use  as 
manure-t 

To  attempt  any  minute  description  of  the  rural  condition  of 
Yorkshire,  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,  divided  as  that  great  county 
is  into  three  ridings,  each  having  many  peculiar  characteristics  of 
soil  and  climate,  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  our  imperfect  sketch 
of  national  progress  in  this  department  of  industry.  The  great 
landed  proprietors  of  the  time  led  the  way  to  tiiat  course  of  im- 
provement which  has  made  Yorkshire  as  remarkable  in  agriculture 
as  in  manufactures.  The  marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  leader  of 
the  Whig  party,  was  more  successful  as  a  cultivator  than  as  a  pol- 
itician. But,  even  around  Wentworth  House,  he  had  to  contend 
with  those  obstinate  prejudices  which  beset  the  rich  and  noble,  as 
"well  as  the  poor  and  lowly,  improver.  The  marquis  had  to  deal 
with  "  a  set  of  men  of  contracted  ideas,  used  to  a  stated  road,  with 
deviations  neither  to  the  right  nor  left."  Arthur  Young  is  not 
describing  legislators,  but  farmers.  **  His  lordship  finding  that 
discourse  and  reasoning  could  not  prevail  over  the  obstinacy  of 
their  understandings,  determined  to  convince  their  eyes."  He 
showed  the  agriculturists  of  the  West  Riding,  in  the  management 
of  two  thousand  acres  of  his  own  lands,  what  would  be  the  n  «u!t 
of  draining,  of  cultivating  turnips  properly,  of  using  better  imple- 
ments. "Well  convinced  that  argument  and  persuasion  would 
have  little  effect  with  the  John  Trot  geniuses  of  farming,  he  deter- 
,  mined  to  set  the  example  of  good  husbandry  as  the  only  probable 
means  of  being  successful."^ 

•  "  Tournal  of  Royal  Agricultural  Socien*,"  vol.  x.  p,       r^r^r\r%]p>^ 
t  "  Noiiheiii  Tour»**  voi.  1.  pp.  307  to  3S3^ 
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In  the  East  Riding  we  may  trace,  in  the  pages  of  Arthur  Young; 
the  beginnings  of  that  extension  of  the  area  of  cultivation,  which 
has  converted  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  acr'^s  of  almost  barren  hills 
— the  clialk  district  of  the  Wolds— into  a  country  of  luxuriant  har- 
vests, and  of  pasture  and  green  crops  for  innumerable  herds  and 
flocks.  There  was  a  great  improver  at  work  upon  these  wild  moors 
in  1770.  Sir  Digby  Legard,  who  resided  at  Ganton,  on  the  edge 
of  the  Wolds,  experimented  upon  five  thousand  acres  of  un  inclosed 
wold-land  near  his  house.  About  five  hundred  acres  were  in  till- 
age. The  land  was  let  at  a  shilling  an  acre.  The  annual  value  of 
the  corn  and  wool  of  the  five  thousand  acres  was  under  loooil, 
and  they  maintained  a  hundred  inhabitants.  He  was  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  that  the  same  land  might,  at  no  great  expense, 
be  so  cultivated  as  in  a  few  years  to  produce  a  five-fold  increase  of 
corn,  support  twice  the  number  of  cattle,  and  be  let  at  eight  times 
its  then  rent.  Mr.  George  Legard,in  his  Prize  Essay  on  the  farming 
of  the  East  Riding,  says,  "  It  can  be  proved  that  in  the  very  dis- 
trict to  which  sir  Digby  Legard  refers,  the  produce  of  wheat  has 
been  doubled,  that  of  oats  has  been  increased  five-fold  ;  of  barley  six- 
fold ;  and  that  wherever  skill  and  capital  have  been  applied  to  these 
uncultivated  hilb,  rent  has  been  advanced  even  as  much  as  twenty^ 
fold."  • 

Arthur  Young  rides  on,  during  his  Tour,  amidst  the  waste 
places  and  the  cultivated  grounds  of  Yorkshire,  with  alternate 
ifeelings  of  regret  and  of  exultation.  He  passes  from  Newton  by 
the  road  **  across  Hambledon,  a  tract  of  country  which  has  not  the 
epithet  black  given  it  for  nothing;  for  it  is  a  continued  range  of 
black  moors,  eleven  or  twelve  miles  long,  and  from  four  to  eight 
broad.  It  is  melancholy  to  travel  through  such  desolate  land,  when 
it  is  so  palpably  capable  of  improvement. "f  After  traversing  a 
vast  range  of  dreary  waste,  he  looks  down  '*  upon  an  immense 
plain,  comprehending  almost  all  Cleveland,  finely  cultivated,  the 
verdure  beautiful."  J  About  Newbigill  he  sees  "  many  improve 
ments  of  moors,  by  that  spirited  cultivator,  the  earl  of  Darlinslon.* 
On  the  road  from  Bowes  to  Brough,  he  deplores  that,  of  a  line  of 
twelve  miles,  through  a  country  exhibiting  a  fine  deep  red  loam  not 
more  than  nine  miles  are  cultivated.  *'  It  is  extremely  melanchol/ 
to  view  such  tracts  of  land,  that  are  indisputably  capable  of  )*ielding 
many  beneficial  crops,  lie  totally  waste ;  while  in  many  parts  of  th^ 
kingdom  farms  are  so  scarce  and  difficult  to  be  procured,  that  one 
is  no  sooner  vacant  than  twenty  applications  are  immediately  made 

!  M  ir"T'  "L^''^V.  ^'^'<^"'*"'^^  Society."  Tol.  'B^,^My\^OOm(C 
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for  it."  ♦  At  Swinton,  near  Masham,  where  Mr.  Danby  had  a  col- 
liery, upon  the  edge  of  his  vast  moorlands  which  did  not  yield  him 
a  ferthing  an  acre,  Arthur  Young  saw  an  example  of  improvement 
which  showed  him  of  what  the  land  was  capable.  The  proprietor 
iiad  allowed  some  of  the  more  industrious  of  his  colliers  each  to 
inclose  a  field  out  of  the  moors.  Upon  one  of  these  humble  im- 
prbvers  the  agricultural  tourist  has  conferred  a  fame  as  truly  de- 
served as  that  of  the  Cokes  and  Bedfords  of  that  age.  James 
Croft,  one  of  the  colliers,  thirteen  years  before  Young  visited  the 
district,  began  his  husbandry  by  taking  an  acre  of  moor.  By  inde- 
fatigable labour  he  soon  raised  oats  and  barley,  and  obtained  fine 
grass  land.  He  next  took  eight  acres  which  he  could  not  culti- 
vate all  at  once,  for  the  land  was  full  of  large  stones.  But  he  finally 
succeeded.  When  his  eulogist *saw  him  he  was  at  work  upon  eight 
acres  more,  attacking  the  most  enormous  stones,  cutting  them  in 
pieces,  carrying  them  away,  and  then  bringing  mould  to  fill  the 
holes  up.  He  had  thus  brought  nine  acres  into  excellent  cultiva- 
tion. He  was  clearing  eight  more  acres  of  fresh  land,  paring  and 
burning,  confident  of  deriving  from  them  an  additional  support  for 
his  family.  Had  James  Croft  assistance  either  of  money  or  labour? 
He  had  done  everything  with  his  own  hands.  He  had  worked  in 
the  mine  from  twelve  o'clock  at  night  to  the  noon  of  the  next  day, 
"  From  the  time  of  leaving  off  work  in  the  mine,  till  that  of  sleep- 
ing, he  regularly  spent  in  unremitting  labour  on  his  form."  The 
enthusiasm  of  Arthur  Young  on  beholding  this  marvel  of  industry 
becomes  eloquent:  "Such  a  conduct  required  a  genius  of  a 
peculiar  cast.  Daring  in  his  courage,  and  spirited  in  his  ideas, 
the  most  extensive  plans  are  neither  too  vast  nor  too  complicated 
to  be  embraced  with  facility  by  his  bold  and  comprehensive  imag- 
ination. .  .  .  The  greatest,  and  indeed  the  only,  object  of  his 
thoughts  is  the  improvement  of  the  wilds  that  surround  him,  over 
which  he  casts  an  anxious  but  magnanimous  eye,  wishing  for  the 
freedom  to  attack,  with  his  own  hands,  an  enemy,  the  conquest  of 
whom  would  yield  laurels  to  a  man  of  ample  fortune."  t  Out  of 
such  stuff  as  James  Croft  was  made  of,  has  arisen  that  wondrous 
race  of  enterprising  men  of  the  North  who  —some  from  beginnings 
as  humble  as  this  cultivator  of  the  moors — have  largely  contributed 
to  build  up  the  material  prosperity  of  their  country  ;  have  contend- 
ed with  prejudice,  with  jealousy,  with  dishonesty;  have  been  ridi- 
culed as  projectors  under  the  once  popular  nickname  of  "  con- 
jurors ;  " — the  daring  men  who,  whether  as  creators  of  canals  and 
railways,  inventors  of  machines,  organizers  of  factories,  advej^up^ 

•  "  Northern  Tour,"  vol.  ii.  p.  ao6.  t  Ihid,,  p.  298. 
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rous  merchants,  or  spirited  cultivators,  have  brought  to  their  tasks 
the  same  qualities  as  James  Croft  brought — **  a  penetration  that 
sees  the  remotest  difficulty ;  a  prudence  and  firmness  of  mind  that 
removes  every  one,  the  moment  it  is  foreseen."  * 

Young  says  of  his  agricultural  collier,  **  his  ideas  are  clear  and- 
shining ;  and  though  his  language  is  totally  unrefined  and  pyroNin- 
cial,  insomuch  that  some  attention  is  necessary  to.  comprehend  the 
plainest  of  his  meaning,  yet  whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  tx' 
amine  him  will  find  him  a  genius  In  husbandry."  Considerable 
attention  would  certainly  have  been  necessary,  if  the  intelligent 
Yorkshireman  had  expressed  himself,  as  to  the  troubles  of  a 
Craven  cultivator,  in  what  is  represented  to  have  been  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  To 
tlie  question  of  farmer  Giles,  "  Wliear's  yawer  Tom  ?  *'  neighbour 
Bridget  thus  replies  :  "  He's  gaan  aboon  two  howers  sin  wcet  lad- 
der to  git  eldin,  nabody  knaws  how  far;  an  th'  gaite  fray  ih'  moor 
is  seea  dree,  unbane,  and  parlous  ;  Lang  Rig  brow  is  seea  brant,  at 
they're  foarced  to  stang  th'  cart ;  an  th'  wham,  boon  t'  gill  heead, 
is  seea  mortal  sumpy  an  soft,  at  it  taks  cart  up  tot  knaff  omroost 
iv'ry  yerd.  Gangin  ower  some  heealdin  grund,  they  welted  cart 
ower  yesterday,  and  brack  th'  barkum,  haams,  and  two  felks."  t 
The  author  of  "  The  Craven  Dialect "  says  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  district,  pent  up  by  their  native  mountaiifs,  and  principally 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, "  had  no  opportunity  of  corrupting 
the  purity  of  their  language  by  the  adoption  of  foreign  idioms.** 
He  expresses  a  regret,  with  which  few  will  sympathize,  that, 
"  since  the  introduction  of  commerce,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
a  greater  intercourse,  the  simplicity  of  the  language  has,  of  late 
years,  been  much  corrupted."  The  dialect  of  Craven  has  taken 
its  departure  with  the  herds  of  wild  white  cattle,  whose  cows  hid 
their  young  in  the  ferns  and  under^vood  of  the  wastes  of  Craven, 
and  whose  bulls  were  hunted  by  large  assemblages  of  horsemen 
and  their  followers  on  foot,  with  something  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  chase  of  the  middle  ages.J 

The    four  Nortltern    Counties  have  many  points  of  interest, 
especially  in  the  character  of  their  population.     Durham  was  a 

•  "  Northern  Tour,"  vol.  ii.  p.  299. 

t  From  "  The  Craven  Dialed,"  18x4,  p.  6.  The  following  are  from  the  "  Glfl««- 
ry  "  of  this  curious  volume  :  f/tf/n,  fuel ;  g-a/ttt  »^ad  ;  (frei^^  tedious ;  ttnbafu  :  <li«tant ; 
Pnr'ous^  perilous ;  branty  steep ;  stangy  to  put  a  lever  on  the  wheel ;  wkim,  bog ;  t*m,  or 
bane^  near ;  giU^  glen  ;  sumpy^  wet :  M^  the  whole ;  hutffy  nave  ;  keemidm^  sJop**! 
tiMlUd,  overturned ;  barkum^  collar  made  of  bark ;  /ilht,  felloes  of  a  wlM«f,  .^ 
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very  neglected  agricultural  district  ia  the  second  half  of  the  last 
century.  "  Within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  a  large  portion 
of  this  county  was  uninclosed  and  uncultivated,  and  lay  either  in 
wide  tracts  of  desolate  moor,  or  in  more  sheltered,  though  equally 
nesflected,  *  stinted  pastures.'  *'  *  The  land  under  cultivation  was 
universaUy  in  want  of  draining.  The  farm-yard  manures  were 
insufficient,  for  little  stock  was  kept.  The  county  was  indeed 
famous  for  a  breed  of  cattle  known  as  tlie  Durham  short-horns — 
animals  which  were  fattened  into  wonderful  size,  and  were  sold  at 
fabulous  prices.  This  breed  has  been  improved  into  the  most  es- 
teemed stock  of  England. 

Arthur  Young  is  indignant  at  the  wretclied  breed  of  sheep  that 
ranged  over  the  Northumberland  moors,  in  flocks  as  large  as 
forty  thousand,  which  did  not  pay  for  their  keep  more  than  a 
sliilling  or  two  per  head.  The  millions  of  acres  of  improveable 
moors  he  holds  to  be  "  as  waste  as  when  ravaged  by  the  fury  of 
the  Scottish  borderers."  t  Northumberla.  d  contained  "large 
districts,  which  even  within  the  last  eighty  years  were  in  a  state 
of  nature  covered  with  broom,  furze,  or  rushes  "J  It  was  long 
after  the  Union  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  border  land  acquired 
settled  and  industrious  lialiits.  But  the  fertile  vales  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  county  attracted  settlers,  who  soon  introduced  better 
cultivation  than  that  of  the  small  crofts  which  surrounded  the  misera- 
ble farm  hovels.  The  famous  agriculturists  known  everywhere  by 
the  name  of  Culley  settled  in  the  district  of  Glendale  fn  1767. 
Their  example,  and  that  of  other  cultivators  and  breeders,  "  gave  a 
stimulus  to  the  surrounding  district ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  inexpert 
operations  and  languid  system  of  husbandry  which  bad  previously 
prevailed,  gave  place  to  others  of  extraordinary  expedition  and 
efficacy."  § 

When  Gray  entered  Westmoriand  from  Yorkshire,  in  1 769,  he 
saw  a  pleasing  display  of  a  rural  population  :  **  A  mile  and  a  half 
from  Brough,  on  a  hill,  lay  a  great  army  encamped."  It  was  the 
Brough  cattle  fair,  held  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  September.  "  On 
a  nearer  approach,  appeared  myriads  of  horses  and  cattle  on  the 
road  itself ;  and  in  all  the  fields  round  me,  a  brisk  stream  hurrying 
cross  the  \vay; — thousands  of  clean  healthy  people  in  their  best 
parti-coloured  apparel,  farmers  and  their  families,  esquires  and 
their  daughters,  hastening  up  from  the  dales  and  down  the  fells  on 
crer}'  side,  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  pressmg  forward  to  join  the 

'•  Journal  of  Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  vol.  xvii.  p.  93. 
t  "  Noilhern  Tour,"  vol.  iv.  p.  337.  ^  t 
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throng.**  *  The  poet  travels  on  into  the  heart  of  the  beautiful 
Lake  District.  At  the  village  of  Grange,  near  Borrodale,  he  finds 
a  contrast  to  the  bustle  of  the  fair  at  Brough.  He  is  entertained 
by  a  young  fanner  and  his  mother  with  milk  and  thin  oaten  cakes, 
and  **  butter  that  Sisera  would  have  jumped  at,  though  not  in  a 
lordly  dish."  The  farmer  was  a  noted  man  of  the  district  He  was 
"  himself  the  man  that  last  year  plundered  the  eagle's  aiery :  aU 
the  dale  are  up  in  arms  on  such  an  occasion,  for  they  lose  abun- 
dance of  lambs  yearly."  The  bold  dalesman  "  was  let  down  from 
the  cliff  on  ropes  to  the  shelf  of  rock  on  which  the  eagle's  nest  was 
built,  the  people  above  shouting  and  hollowing  to  fright  the  old 
birds,  which  flew  screaming  round,  but  did  not  dare  to  attack  him." 
The  eagles  are  gone,  never  to  return.  Every  season,  says  Miss 
Martineau,  there  is  a  rumour  of  an  eagle  having  visited  some  point 
or  another ;  "  but,  on  the  whole,  we  find  the  preponderance  of  be- 
lief is  against  there  being  any  eagle's  nest  amongst  the  mountains 
of  Westmorland  or  Cumberland."  f 

Poetry  has  made  the  Lake  District  her  "home ;  and  amidst  the 
glorious  mountains,  the  lakes  and  the  tarns,  will  Poetry  every 
abide.  The  gifted  writer  who  has  added  another  celebrated  name 
to  the  illustrious  who  have  delighted  here  to  dwell,  has  said  of  a 
mountainous  district,  "  it  is  the  only  land  of  territory  in  which  util- 
ity must  necessarily  be  subordinated  to  beauty  ....  Man  may 
come  and  live,  if  he  likes,  and  if  he  can  ;  but  it  must  be  in  some 
humble  comer,  by  permission,  as  it  were,  and  not  through  conflict 
with  the  genius  of  the  place.  Nature  and  beauty  here  rule  and 
occupy :  man  and  his  desires  are  subordinate,  and  scarcely  discern- 
ible." {  It  was  thus,  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  or  in  vales 
inaccessible,  that  the  Dalesmen,  deriving  their  name  from  the  word 
deyler^  which  means  to  distribute,  occupied  their  little  crofts  as 
tenants  of  their  ecclesiastical  or  military  lord.  These  were  the 
predecessors  of  the  "  statesmen,"  or  "  estatesmen,"  who  still  sur- 
vive, though  in  diminished  numbers,  struggling  with  their  smaD 
skill  against  the  march  of  agricultural  science  and  the  extension  of 
farm  holdings.  Even  nature  herself  cannot  resist  this  progress. 
The  Kentmere  Tarn,  by  whose  shallow  waters  Bernard  Gilpin 
might  have  meditated  three  centuries  ago,  has  been  drained  in  our 
own  day.  Wherever  corn  can  be  made  to  spring,  the  reed  and  the 
push  no  longer  flourish.  The  social  condition  of  the  population  is 
as  rapidly  changing.  The  shepherd  will  still  go  upon  the  hills, 
"  into  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists."  His  do^j  will  still  bring 
down  the  flock  from  heights  untrodden  by  man — t!^at  faithful  ser- 

•  "  Journal."  t  "  The  Laud  wc  Live  iu,"  vol.  ii.  i*edt35*^0(JJfl5li^t  P-  *«7- 
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vant,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  "  without  the  shepherd's  dog,  the 
mountainous  land  in  England  would  not  be  worth  sixpence."  The 
occasional  Pedlar  will  still  carry  bis  pack  to  the  cottage  door.  But 
the  whole  district  has  been  brought  into  communication  with  the 
outer  world ;  and  its  inner  life  has  undergone  a  very  marked 
change.  **  Book  farming  "  is  no  longer  held  up  to  ridicule.*  Tur- 
nips were  first  grown  as  a  field-crop  in  the  vale  of  Bassenthwaite, 
in  1 793.  Oats  are  still  half  the  grain  crop ;  but  the  food  of  the 
j>eople  is  wondrously  altered  since  the  time  when  a  wheaten  loaf 
could  not  be  bought  in  Carlisle,  and  "  it  was  only  a  rich  family  that 
used  a  peck  of  wheat  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  that  was  used  at 
Christmas."t  Hemp  and  flax  were  grown  in  small  patches  for 
domestic  use,  the  females  spinning  the  flax,  and  the  males  plating 
the  hemp  into  cordage,  for  leather  for  harness  was  not  used  till  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  "  Wonderful  Robert  Walker,"  the  good 
curate  of  Seathwaite,  spun  the  wool  out  of  which  the  cloth  was 
woven  which  his  wife  made  up  into  apparel  for  themselves  and 
their  eight  children.  But  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  manufactures 
have  banished  such  thrift.  Wordsworth  records  how  the  change 
from  hand-labour  to  machinery  intruded  itself  into  Seathwaite: 
"  At  a  small  distance  from  the  parsonage  has  been  erected  a  mill 
for  spinning  yarn.  It  is  a  mean  and  disagreeable  object,  though 
not  unimportant  to  the  spectator,  as  calling  to  mind  the  momentous 
changes  wrought  by  such  inventions  in  the  frame  of  society."  The 
spinning  wheel  went  out  when,  drills  came  in.  "  About  the  year 
1795,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Rucroft  or  Ruck- 
croft,  in  the  parish  of  Ainstable,  procured  a  barrow-drill  for  sowing 
his  patch  of  turnips  with ;  and  so  highly  was  it  esteemed  as  a  sav- 
ing of  labour  by  himself  and  his  neighbours,  that  it  was  lent  all 
round  the  country,  and  worked  day  and  night  during  the  season."  { 
The  one-horse  cart  gradually  drove  out  the  pack-horse,  which  the 
farmer  employed  to  carry  his  grain  to  the  mill  or  to  the  market 
Looking  from  Little  Langdale,  *^  a  horse  road  is  discerned  sloping 
up  the  brown  side  of  Wrynose,  opposite.  This  track  was  once  the 
only  trafiic-road  from  Kendal  to  Whitehaven ;  and  it  was  traversed 
by  paCk-horses."  §  Not  only  are  the  usages  of  the  Lake  District 
changed,  but  the  inhabitants  are,  in  the  more  beautiful  regions, 
changed  from  poor  cultivators  into  luxurious  gentry ;  the  miserable 
farm  steadings  have  given  place  to  splendid  villas.    Gray  shows 

•"Journal  Of  Royal  Agricultural  Society,**  vol.  xlil.  p.  225. 
t  Eden.    '*  History  of  the  Poor,*' vol.  i.  p.  564.  ^  t 
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U3  what  Grasmere  was,  Jiinety  years  ago:  "A  white  village,  with 
the  parish  church  rising  in  the  midst  of  it  J  hanging  inclosures,  com 
fields,  and  meadows  green  as  an  emerald,  with  their  trees,  hedges, 
and  cattle ;  fill  up  the  whole  space  from   the   edge  of  the  \**atcr 

Not  a  single  red  tile,  no  flaring  gentleman's  house  or  garden 

walls,  break  in  upon  the  repose  of  this  little  unsuspected  paradise ; 
but  all  is  peace,  rusticity,  and  happy  poverty,  in  its  neatest  and 
most  becoming  attire." 

"  We  entered  Scotland,"  says  Smollett,  "  by  a  frightful  muir  of 
sixteen  miles,  which  promises  very  liule  for  the  interior  parts  of 

the  kingdom That  part  of  bcoiland  contiguous  to  Berwick, 

nature  seems  to  have  intended  as  a  barrier  between  two  hostile 
nations."  In  a  few  hours  he  Sees  a  plain  **  covered  with  as  fine 
wheat  as  ever  I  saw  in  the  nu>st  fertile  parts  of  Soath  Britain."* 
This  fertility  was  exceptional.  The  agriculture  of  Scotland— cvea 
in  the  Lothians,  now  models  of  farming  excellence — was  in  the 
rudest  and  almost  barbarous  state,  when  George  III.  came  to  the 
throne.  East  Lothian  claims  the  honour  of  having  led  the  march 
of  improvement  But  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there  was 
not  a  single  mile  of  continuous  hard  road  in  the  district.  Gmia 
was  carried  to  market  on  horseback.  The  whole  county  of  Had- 
dington, long  after  the  middle  of  that  century,  was  6pen  field-  The 
tenantry  frequently  resided  together  in  a  cluster  of  mean  houses 
called  a  town.  Green  crops  were  unknown,  and  the  thistles  among 
the  corn  were  carefully  gathered  to  feed  the  husbandry  horses.  1  bt 
implement  were  of  the  rudest  kind — "  better  fitted  to  raise  laughter 
than  to  raise  motrid,"  according  to  lord  Kaimes,  an  agricultural  itCr 
proven  The  toarrfed  ploughman  was  paid,  as  now,  in  the  produce  of 
the  farm?  but  he  received  a  far  less  proportion  of  oats  than  atth* 
present  time,  and  he  had  no  potatoes  ift  his  patch  of  garden.  Th* 
only  occupation  that  flourished  was  that  of  smuggling. f  Such  was 
the  agricultural  stat€  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
The  pastoral  district  of  the  La^hmermuir  hills  had  n6  improved 
breeds  of  sheep  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  beautiful  country  watered  by  the  Tweed  and  the  Tevlot 
was  for  the  greater  part  unindosed  seventy  years  ago.  Roxburgh- 
shire exhibited  the  dommion  of  the  pk>ugh  in  irregular  and  de- 
tached patches ;  the  intermediate  portions  being-  devoted  to  gpraring 
cattle,  which  were  put  wider  tl>e  charge  of  a  herd,  to  prevent  them 
trespassing  upon  the   scanty  divisions  set  apart  for  corn.J     The 

•  '*  Humphrey  pinker.** 

t  "  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,"  Haddington,  p,  Sts^U  It: 
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produce  of  wheat  was  only  in  the  proportion  of  one-lwelfth  to  that 
of  oats  and  barley.  The  great  novelist  has  described  Liddesdale 
as  exhibiting  "  no  inclosures,  no  roads,  almost  no  tillage — a  land 
which  a  patriarch  would  have  chosen  to  feed  his  flocks  and  lierds." 
He  has  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated  the  abundance  of  *^  Charlie's 
Hope" — the  noble  cowliouse  and  its  milch-cows,  the  feeding-house 
with  ten  bullocks  of  the  most  approved  breeds,  the  stable  with  two 
good  teams  of  horses — the  appropriate  wealth  of  so  worthy  g  yeoman 
as  '*  Dandle  Dinmont."*  Selkirkshire  has  been  rendered  familiar 
to  ^s  by  "  The  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  as  regards  some  aspects  of  its 
pastoral  life.  We  see  his  flock,  as  he  was  dr  ving  them  home^ 
suddenly  frightened,  scampering  over  the  hills,  following  by  his 
dog  "Sirrah."  A  dark  night  is  passed  in  fruitless  search,  Hogg 
and  his  man  wandering  over  the  steeps  and  dells  from  midnight 
till  the  rising  sun.  At  length,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  the 
faithful  colley  and  his  charge  are  found,  not  a  lamb  missing.  This 
is  the  life  which  knows  little  change  from  one  century  to  another; 
but  time  yet  brings  changes.  Hogg  laments  that  the  black-faced 
"ewie  wi'  the  crooked  horn  "  had  been  banished  from  her  native 
hills.  Soberer  records  inform  us  that  the  sheep  which  once  cov- 
ered the  Ettrick  wastes  produced  a  crop  of  wool  of  the  coarsest 
kind,  little  adapted  for  manufacture. f  The  introduction  of  the 
Cheviot  breed  was  ( me  of  the  marks  of  progress.  Thie  manage- 
ment of  sheep  flocks  in  Eskdalemuir,  the  mountain  region  of  Dum- 
friesshire, attests  tlie  innovations  of  a  century.  Smollett  observes 
of  the  sheep  which  he  saw  upon  the  hills,  that  "  their  fleeces  are 
much  damaged  by  the  tar  with  which  they  are  smeared,  to  preserve 
them  from  the  rot  in  winter,  during  which  they  run  wild  night  and 
day,  and  thousands  are  lost  under  huge  wreaths  of  snow.  *Tis  a 
pity  the  farmers  cannot  contrive  .some  means  to  shelter  th|s  useful 
animal  from  the  inclemencies  of  a  rigorous  climate.'*  {  When  snow 
storms  of  any  long  continuance  came,  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
farmers  of  Eskdalemuir  to  fly  with  their  sheep  to  Annandale.  It 
was  the  same  in  the  neighbouring  mountain  district,  when  every 
part  of  Nithsdalc,  Annandale,  and  the  lower  part  of  Eskdale,  \tere 
filled  with  them.  The  pastures  of  *  the  valleys  to  Which  the  sheep 
fled  are  now  subdivided  and  inclosed.  Better  provision  is  made 
upon  the  hills  for  food  and  for  shelter,  and  the  sheep  continue 
around  their  own  farais.§ 

The  agriculture  of  Ayrshire,  at  the  accession  of  George  111., 

•  **  Guy  Mannering.**  t  "  New  Statistical  Account,"  Selkirkshire,  p.  76. 

%  ♦*  Humphrey  Clinker.^ 
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was  in  a  rude  condition  ;  the  arable  farms  very  small,  the  tenants 
without  capital,  the  tenure  encumbered  with  services  to  the  landr 
lord.  In  the  parish  of  Mauchline  was  the  farm  of  Mosgiel,  upon 
which  Bums  spent  nine  years  of  a  life  of  rural  industry.  In  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Tarbolton  his  father  dwelt,  on  the  farm  of 
Lochlee.  "  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night "  is  descriptive  of  the 
simple  household  of  the  humble  cultivator.  The  Cotter,  says 
Gilbert  Bums,  was  "  an  exact  copy  of  my  father  in  his  manners, 
his  family  devotion,  and  exhortations.  He  lived  with  the  most 
rigid  economy,  that  he  might  be  able  to  keep  his  children  at  home, 
thereby  having  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  progress  of  our 
young  minds,  and  forming  in  them  early  habits  of  piety  and  virtue, 
and  from  this  motive  alone  did  he  engage  in  farming,  the  source 
of  all  his  difficulties  and  distresses."  The  supper  that  "  crowns 
their  simple  board  "  is 

•'  The  halesome  parritch,  chief  o'  Scotia* s  food.** 

The  mother,  "  wi'  her  needle  and  her  sheers," 

"  Can  auld  claes  look  anuust  as  weel's  the,new." 

Bums  prays  that  Scotia's  "  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil "  may  long  be 
preserved   "from  luxury's  contagion."     Smollett    describes  the 
peasantry  as  "  on  a  poor  footing  all  over  the  kingdom ;  "  and  there 
was  then  no  great  distinction  between  the  occupier  of  a  small  farm 
and  his  "  elder  baims,  at  service  out  amang  the  farmers  roun'. " 
But  Smollett  says  of  this  peasantry,  "  they  look  better,  and  are 
better  clothed,  than  those  of  the  same  rank  in  Burgundy,  and  many 
other  places  of  France  and  Italy ;  nay,  I  will  venture  to  say  they 
are  better  fed,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  wine  of  these  foreign 
countries."    They  seldom  or  never  taste  flesh  meat,  he  adds,  nor 
any  kind  of  strong  liquor,  except  twopenny,  at  times  of  uncommon 
festivity.    He  describes  the  breakfast  of  oat-meal,  or  peas-meal, 
eaten  with  milk ;  the  pottage  for  dinner  composed  of  kale,  leeks 
and  barley ;  the    supper   of  sowens   or   flummery  of   oat-meal. 
"  Some  of  them  have  potatoes ;  and  you  find  parsnips  in  every 
peasant's  garden.    They  are  clothed  with  a  coarse  kind  of  russet 
of  their  own  making,  which  is  both  decent  and  warnL    They  dwell 
in  poor  huts,  built  of  loose  stones  and  turf,  without  any  mortar, 
having  a  fireplace  or  hearth  in  the  middle,  generally  made  of  an 
old  mill-stone,  and  a  hole  at  top  to  let  out  the  SHK>ke.    These 
people,  however,  are  content,  and  wonderfully  sagacious.    All  of 
them  read  the  Bible."    Out  of  this  poor  but  acute  stock  came  the 
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**  who  waUced  in  glory  and  in  Joy, 
Following  his  plough  along  the  roonntain-cide.** 

To  judge  from  his  own  verse,  he  must  have  been  as  energetic  in 
his  labour  as  "  his  auld  mare,  Maggie  " : 

*'  Aft  thee  and  I,  in  aught  hours  gaun, 
'  In  guid  March  -weather, 
Hae  turn'd  sax  rood  beside  our  han% 
For  days  thegither.'* 

Sax  rood !  This  is  one-half  more  than  was  ploughed  by  the  Sa£Folk 
'^  punches.''  We  fear  that  the  unprofitable  land  of  Mosgiel  had 
merely  surface  ploughing  with  the  rude  implement  of  poor  Bums's 
time,  as  dlHerent  from  the  Suffolk  plough  as  the  soil  was  difiEerent 
upon  which  the  punches  worked.  The. fields  about  Mauchline 
"are  of  a  light  sandy,  or  mixed  kind."  ♦ 

The  changes  of  Lanarkshire  and  Renfrewshire  during  eighty 
years  are  more  remarkable  in  manufactures  than  in  agriculture. 
Great  have  been  the  alterations  in  the  industry  of  towns  such .  as 
Glasgow  and  Paisley.  But  here,  as  throughout  all  Sco6and, 
morasses  have  been  drained,  lochs  hive  been  made  to  bear  com, 
the  domain  of  unproductive  nature  has  been  compelled  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  man.  There  is  a  charming  paper  by  John  Wil- 
son, entitled  "Our  Parish,"  in  which  the  eloquent  writer  exhibits, 
in  no  placid  mood,  the  ruthless  invader  of  poetical  wastes.  A  great 
part  of  oiur  Parish,  the  Moor,  was  "  ever  so  many  miles  long,  Mid 
ever  so  many  miles  broad,  and  nobody  thought  of  guessing  how 
many  miles  round.  But  some  twenty  years  ago  it  was  absolutely 
measured  to  a  rood  by  a  landlouper  of  a  land-surveyor,— distrib- 
uted, drained,  inclosed,  utterly  ruined  for  ever.  No,  not  for  ever. 
Nature  laughs  to  scorn  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  we  predict  that  in 
a  quarter  of  a  century  she  will  resume  her  management  of  that 
moor.  We  rejoice  to  hear  that  she  is  already  beginning  to  take 
lots  of  it  into  her  own  hands.  Wheat  has  no  business  there,  and 
should  keep  to  the  carses."  The  prophecy  has  no  doubt  failed. 
The  dogma  upon  which  it  is  built  is  obsolete — "  Agriculture^  h*ke 
education,  has  its  bounds."! 

The  North  Western  parts  of  Scotland  are  noticed  by  Smollett 
as  "by  no  means  fertile  in  corn.  The  ground  is  naturally  barren 
and  moorish.'  The  peasants  are  poorly  lodged,  meagre  in  their 
looks,  mean  in  their  apparel,  and  remarkably  dirty."  The  soil  in 
the  district  anmnd  Stirling  is  described  by  him  as  "poorly  cultiva- 
ted, and  almost  altogether  unioclosed."    But  on  the  margin  of  the 

•  «*  New  Statistical  Account.**  ^  , 
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Clyde,  from  Glasgow  to  Duabarton,  ^  groves  and  meadows  and 
corn  fields  interspersed,"  delight  his  eye.  The  banks  of  Loch 
Lomond  ^display  a  sweet  variety  of  woodland,  corn  field,  and  pas- 
ture." His  own  -'Leven  Water  "was  ^  pastcHial  and  delightful" 
then,  as  it  still  remains.  He  goes  to  Inverary.  In  Argyleshire 
he  sees  "  hardly  any  signs  of  cultivation,  or  even  of  population ;  " 
but  "  a  margin  of  plain  ground,  spread  along  the  sea-side,  is  well 
inhabited,  and  improved  by  the  arts  of  husbandry."  Of  this  vast 
Highland  district  it  is  now  computed  that  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  acres  are  cultivated.  But  eighty  years  ago,  to  speak  of 
the-  cultivation  of  the  Highlands  would  be  to  describe  a  region  in 
which  agriculture  was  despised ;  where  the  mountaineers  chiefly 
confided  in  the  spontaneous  bounty  of  nature,  which  gave  them 
fish  in  the  streams,  and  fowl  in  the  heather,  and  rare  patches  of 
pasture  for  a  few  black  cattle.  SmoUett  says  that  '*  the  granaries 
of  Scotland  are  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  the  counties  of  East  and 
Mid  Lothian,  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  and  some  tracts  in  Aberdeen- 
shire and  Moray.''  The  Carse  of  Gowrie  maintains  its  ancient 
reputation  as  '*  the  garden  of  Scodand."  But  other  paru  of  Pertli- 
shire  liave  witnessed  great  changes.  The  graziers  of  the  lowland 
districts  no  longer  quit  their  Jittle  farms  to  drive  Uicir  cattle  to 
shealings  on  the  hills  to  graze  during  tbe  summer,  the  men  fishing 
and  Hunting  whilst  the  women  tend  the  cows  and  spin.*  Tbe 
Highlanders  no  longer  come  down  to  the  cattle  markets  at  CrieflE, 
and  take  imceremonious  possession  of  the  fire-sides  and  beds  of 
the  country  people.f  The  tenantry  of  certain  districts  are  no 
longer  compelled,  as  one  of  the  modes  of  feudal  slavery,  to  grind 
their  corn  at  the  lord's  mill  and  shoe  their  horses  at  the  lord's 
forge.  The  whole  system  of  cultivation  in  parts  of  Perthshire 
may  foe  taken  as  a  ^ir  sample  of  the  mode  in  which  the  cultivation 
of  a  large  portion  of  Scotland  wras  proceedin;^:  loiv/  ifter  the  middle 
of  tbe  last  century.  The  farms  lay  in  what  was  termed  "  runrig," 
cohsisdng  of  ^*  infield,"  upon  which  all  the  manure  was  laid,  and 
**  outfield,"  occasionally  cropped,  and  then  cons^ed  to  common 
pasture,  if  any  feed  could  be  got  off  it.  There  was  no  wheat,  or 
artificial  grass,  or  potatoes,  or  winter  turnips.  There  were  no 
separate  JEarms ;  the  cultivators  lived  in  hamlets,  upon  the  ancient 
principle  of  nratual  protection.  Tally  Veolan  exhibits  a  livdy  pic- 
ture of  such  a  hamlet : — the  garden  ,irhere  the  gigantic  kale  was 
encircled  by  laroves  of  nettles;  the  common  field  where  the  joint 
labour  of  tlM  villagers  cultivated  ahemate  ridges  and  patches  of 
rye,  oats,  barley,  and  peas ;  the  miserable  wigwam  behind  some 
•  •*  N?w  SutiMicai  Account."  vol.  <i  Fartb,|ih  «ftoigitized  byKhWM^^7o> 
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iavonred  cottage,  where  the  wealthy  might  perhaps  shelter  a  starved 
cow  or  sorely-galled  horse  :  the  stack  of  turf  on  one  side  the  door, 
and  the  family  dunghill  on  the  other,*  In  such  a  village,  hand- 
labour  did  more  than  the  plough  ;  but  when  that  cumbrous  instru- 
ment was  used,  it  barely  scratched  the  soil,  without  turning  it  over. 
Sledges  were  employed  instead  of  carts.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  the  contrast  of  a  period  half  a  century  later  ;  especially 
in  the  more  remote  districts  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  in  which 
the  country  has  been  made  accessible  by  roads,  water  communica- 
tion, and  railways,  and  its  cultivation  has  no  longer  to  jrtruggle  with 
other  hnpediments  than  those  of  soil  and  climate.  Tiieclinr^te  itself 
has  been  ameliorated  by  judicious  planting.  Johnson  was  abused 
for  dwelling  on  the  bareness  of  the  country,F4fe  in  particular,  through 
which  he  passed  in  his  "Journey."  Boswell,  in  defending  him, 
says,  *Met  any  traveller  observe  how  many  trees,  which  deserve 
the  name,  he  can  see  from  Berwick  to  Aberdeen."  There  is  now 
scarcely  a  parish  in  Fifeshire,  described  in  the  *♦  New  Statistical 
Account,'*  in  which  there  is  not  mention  of  extensive  plantations 
which,  "  instead  of  presentinj^  to  tlie  e}  e  a  naked  and  barren  land 
scape,  enliven  with  verdure  our  higher  grounds."  At  Invcrary 
there  are  noble  trees,  planted  in  1746  by  Archibald,  duke  of  Argyle  ; 
the  plantations  were  extended  in  1771 ;  but  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  plantation  has  gone  on  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  of 
oak  and  fir  trees  in  five  years.f  In  an  interesting  paper  upon 
Moray  it  is  truly  said,  with  reference  to  cultivation,  "  The  change 
which  a  single  century  has  wrought  in  Northern  Scotland  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated."  t 

The  rem-irkable  powers  of  observation  possessed  by  Arthur 
Young  are  signally  displayed  in  his  **  Tour  in  Ireland,"  ms^de  in 
the  years  1776  to  1779.  In  1779  lord  North  saw  the  necessity  of 
yielding  to  the  national  sf)irit  which  Grattan  had  evoked,  and  he 
carried  three  BtTls  for  the  relief  of  the  comnoerce  of  lreland.§ 
The  tillage  artd  graeing  of  that  country  had  been  long  impeded  by 
prohil^itory  laws,  which  prevented  the  importation  of  black  cattle 
to  England,  and  which  discountenanced  the  woollen  manufacture, 
and  consequently  discouraged  the  breeding  0^  sheep.  The  monop- 
olizmg  spirit  of  jobbery  went  so  far  in  1759.  that  a  Bill  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  for  restricting  the  importation  into  Ireland  of  damaged 
flour  Nvas  thrown  out  in  England,  at  the  instigation  of  a  miller  of 
Chichester.     The  natural  fertility  of  Ireland,  and  her  con.sequent 

•  *'  W.nvcrlcy."  t  **  New  Statistical  Accouiit,*'  vol.  vii.  Arjryl^shirc^  ju^Mc^^ 
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advantages  in  carrying  her  agriculture  to  perfection,  are  shown  by 
Arthur  Young  to  be  very  great — a  fertility  superior  to  that  of  Eng- 
land, taking  acre  for  acre.    But  the  capital  and  skill  that  had  made 
England  what  it  was,  even  eighty  years  ago,  were  wanting  in  Ire- 
land.   Amongst  the  greatest  evils  were  the  **  middlemen."    "  The 
very  idea,"  says  Young,  "  as  well  as  the  practice,  of  permitting  a 
tenant  to  relet  at  a  profit  rent,  seems  confined  to  the  distant  and 
unimproved  parts  of  every  empire."  *    It  had  entirely  gone  out  in 
the  highly  cultivated  counties  of  England  ;  in  Scotland  it  had  con- 
tinued to  be  very  common.     The  class  of  Irish  middlemen  has 
been  i^miliarized  to  us  by  the  admirable  pictures  of  Maria  Edge- 
worth.    Young  describes  them  as  screwing  up  the  rent  to  the  utter- 
most farthing,  and  relentless  in  the  collection  of  it — the  hardest 
drinkers  in  Ireland — masters  of  packs  of  wretched  hounds,  with 
which  they  wasted  their  time  and  their  money.    But  whether  the 
tenantry  of  Ireland  were  miserable  cottars,  or  "  the  largest  gra- 
ziers and  cow-keepers  in  the  world,"  all  were  "  the  most  errant  slov- 
ens."    In  the  arable  counties  the  capital  employed  upon  a  given 
amount  of  land  would  not  be  a  third  of  that  of  an  English  farmer ; 
hence   'Hheir  manuring  is  trivial,  their  tackle  and  implements 
wretched,  their  teams  weak,  their  profits  small."    Wonderful  as  it 
n^ay  appear,  the  "  barbarous  custom  "  denounced  by  the  statute  of 
the  loth  and  nth  of  Charles  II.,  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  drawing, 
and  working  with  horses,  by  the  tail,  was  not  exploded  at  Castle- 
bar  and  other  places.     In  die  mountainous  tracts  Arthur  Young 
saw  instances  of  greater  industry  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland; 
for  the  little  occupiers,  who  could  obtain  leases  of  a  mountain  side, 
made  exertions  in  improvement.     The  cottar  system  of  labour  re- 
sembled what  had  then  recently  prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  which 
was  probably  the  same  all  over  Europe  before  arts  and  commerce 
changed  the  face  of  it»    **  The  recompense  for  labour  is  the  means 
of  living.     In  England  these  are  dispensed  in  money,  but  in  Ire- 
land in  land  or  commodities."    The  shrewd  agricultural  observer 
weighs  the  comparative  advantages  for  the  poor  family,  of  pay- 
ment in  land,  to  produce  potatoes  and  milk,  or  of  a  money  payment 
He  seems  to  decide  for  the  plentiful  supply  of  food,  although  the 
mud  hovel  of  one  room  nmy  blind  the  family  with  its  smoke,  and 
the  clothing  be  so  ragged  that  a  stranger  is  impressed  with  the  idea 
of  universal  poverty.     "  The  sparingness  with  which  our  English 
labourer  eats  his  bread  and  cheese  is  well  known.    Mark  the  Irish- 
man's potatoe-bowl  placed  on  the  floor,  the  whole  family  on  their 
hams  around  it,  devouring  a  quantity  almost  incredible ;  the  beggar 
•  Young— "Tour in  Ireland.'*  voL  ii.  p.  339. 
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seating  himself  to  it  with  a  hearty  welcome,  the  pig  taking  his 
share  as  readily  as  the  wife,  the  cocks,  hens,  turkeys,  geese,  the 
cur,  the  cat, — and  all  partaking  of  the  same  dish."  *  We  now  know 
what  was  the  terrible  end  of  this  rude  abundance  of  one  species  of 
food,  produced  upon  small  holdings,  of  which,  in  1847,  500,000  acres 
maintained  300,000  families  ;  whilst  in  England  one  labourer  was 
employed  to  about  fifteen  acres  of  arable  land.  The  abuse  of  the 
right  of  property  in  land,  which  went  on  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, in  allowing  the  landlords  to  consume  the  whole  produce  of 
the  soil  minus  the  potatoes,!  resulted  in  that  visitation  which  was 
regarded  by  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland  as  "a  means  permit- 
ted by  an  all-wise  Providence  to  exhibit  more  strikingly  the  un- 
sound state  of  our  social  condition.'*  Arthur  Young  did  not  antici- 
pate the  frightful  climax  of  the  almost  exclusive  potato  cultii'ation. 
He  saw  a  population  under  three  millions.  He  could  not  antici- 
pate what  would  be  the  result,  when  that  population  was  more  than 
doubled,  without  an  adequate  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  and  a  more  equal  distribution  of  its  produce  amongst  the 
great  body  of  the  miserable  cultivators. 

^' "  Tour  m  Ireland,"  vol.  H.  p.  118. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Revolution  in  the  peaceful  Arts.— Great  captains  of  Industry  ^lu^^<l  up  in  Britain.— The 
duke  of  Bridgewater  and  Brindicy.— Canais  first  coustructed  in  England. — The 
Cotton  manufacture. — The  fly-.huitie  of  Kay.— Cotiuii-dpinning  machines.— The 
spinning-jenny  of  Hargreavcs. — Cotton  spinning  ceasing  to  be  a  domestic  employ- 
ment.—Richard  Arkwright. —  His  water-frame  spinning  machine. — The  first  water 
ginning  mid. — Samuel  Crompton. — His  Hall-i(i«tlie-Wood  wheeltknown  as  the  mule 
—General  rush  to  engage  in  {;piiininK  cotton. — Rapid  increase  of  L'lncaahire  towns.— 
Dr.  Cartwright. — His  power-' tMMn. — Dr.  Ri»cbuck. — First  furnace  at  Carron  for 
smelting  iron  by  pit-coal. — Wedgwood. — Potteries  of  Staffordshire — Commercial 
treaty  with  France. — Watt. — Progress  of  his  improred  steam-engine. — Its  final  mit> 
cess. 

Ik  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  and  in 
a  few  years  after  the  accession  of  George  the  Third,  there  \i*as 
begun  in  this  country  an  enormous  revolution  in  the  Arts,  for  ac- 
complishing which  Providence  raised  up  very  special  instruments. 
The  great  designs  of  Superior  Beneficence  may  be  as  readily 
traced  in  the  formation  of  minds  which  are  destined  to  effect 
mighty  changes  in  social  organization  by  what  may  seem  humble 
labours,  as  in  the  permission  given  to  lawgivers  and  warriors  to 
operate  upon  the  destinies  of  nations  by  more  direct  exercises  of 
power.  The  revolutit)n  in  the  peaceful  Arts  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  Britain,  which  was  commenced  and  carried 
forward  in  various  directions  by  a  knot  of  men  not  greater  in 
number  than  the  mythical  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  ex- 
hibited an  unequalled  series  of  bloodless  triumphs  over  physical 
and  moral  obstacles,  and  produced  immediate  and  still  developing 
results,  which  have  raised  this  little  band  to  the  unquestioned 
honour  of  being  the  great  Captains  and  Champions  of  Modem 
Industry.  During  less  than  half  a  century,  the  labours  of  the.se 
men  had  increased  the  rt.sources  of  their  country  to  an  extent 
which  chiefly  enabled  it  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous war  in  which  it  ever  was  engat'cd  ;*had  bestowed  ui>on  a 
population  increasing  beyond  all  previous  example  abundant  op- 
portunities of  profit  ihle  labour ;  and  had  opened  new  and  unlimited 
fields  of  production,  for  the  multiplication  and  diffu^i  m  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  of  the  comforts  and  refinements  of  civiliza- 
tion. Whilst  tracing  the  individual  course  of  these  remarkable 
imporaries,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  what   an  intimate  con- 
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nection  of  apparently  diverging  purposes  existed  between  each 
and  all, — how,  whilst  Brindlcy,  Arkwiight,  Crompton,  Cartwright, 
Roebuck,  Wedgwood,  and,  greatest  of  all,  Watt,  each  pursued  his 
one  absorbing  object,  there  was  a  natural  harmony  in  their  labours, 
— how  no  one  attempt  could  have  been  carried  to  perfection  with- 
out the  aid  of  another  effort,  differing  in  degree  but  the  same  in 
kind. 

In  the  old  limbered  manor-house  of  Worsley,  about  six  or 
seven  miles  from  Manchcslei.  there  were  three  men,  in  1758,  dai'y 
occupied  in  discussing  one  of  the  l)olucst  schemes  of  public  im- 
provement that  had  ever  been  devised  by  associated  or  private  en- 
terprise. One  of  these  men  was  Francis  Egerton,  third  duke  of 
Bridgcwater.  He  was  in  his  twenty-second  year.  Of  weak  health 
as  a  b  ly,  his  education  had  been  neglected  ;  but  he  had  travelled, 
and  had  seen  much  of  the  unsatisfactory  pleasures  of  the  life  of 
London,  at  a  period  somewhat  notorious  for  the  dissolute  manners 
of  the  great.  He  had  endured  a  matrimonial  disappointment,  and 
had  retired  to  this  one  of  his  family  estates,  to  pursue  a  course  of 
the  strictest  economy,  and  to  devise  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
his  fortune,  by  making  his  encumbered  property  more  productive. 
The  estate  of  Worsley  contained  a  rich  bed  of  coal,  but  it  was 
comparatively  valueless.  Within  an  easy  distance  was  the  great 
town  of  Manchester,  and  its  suburbs,  with  a  population  of  about 
40,000.  ready  to  welcome  an  additional  supply  of  fuel  for  domestic 
and  manufacturing  uses.  Dut  Worsley  and  its  neighbourhood  could 
not  supply  coiU  so  cheaply  by  land  carriage  as  the  pits  on  the 
other  si/.eof  the  town.  Liverpool,  also,  offered  a  va.st  market,  if 
coal  could  be  cheaply  conveyed  thither  from  Manchester;  but  the 
water  carriage  was  twelve  sliillings  per  ton,  and  the  land  carriage 
was  two  pounds  per  ton.  Could  these  difficulties  be  surmounted  ? 
Could  a  canal  be  constructed  from  Worsley  to  Manchester  ? 
Mi;^ht  the  line  not  be  extended  to  the  Mersey  ?  Such  were  the 
ideas  that  pressed  upon  the  inquirng  mind  of  the  young  nobleman 
in  his  self-enfoiced  solitude.  There  was  a  neighbouring  canal  in 
course  of  construction,  wliich  arose  out  of  an  Act  passed  in  1755 
for  making  the  Sankey-Brook  navigable,  and  finally  a  canal  was 
opened  in  1 760,  following  the  course  of  tlie  stream.  It  was  a 
work  in  whicli  the  country  through  which  it  passed  presented 
few  difficuhies.  But  the  duke  of  Bridgcwater  had  ^'rander  views. 
He  would  adopt  a  hne  which  should  render  locks  unnecessary 
— which  should  cross  rivers  and  cut  through  hills,  Hke  the  rail- 
way-works of  our  own  time.  The  duke  had  made  two  energetic 
men  the  confidential  participators  in  his  scheme.«P.g'^'^^^J-^.4^^^'u 
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Gilbert,  a  land  agent,  who  had  been  engaged  in  mining  spyeoilations*, 
and  who  was  especially  useful  in  raising  money  to  carr>'  on  the 
projected  operations.  The  other  was  James  Brindley,  a  millwright, 
—almost  without  the  rudiments  of  education,  and  totally  deficient 
in  scientific  training.  This  extraordinary  man,  the  greatest  civil 
engineer  that  had  appeared  in  England  before  the  present  century 
— one  whose  constructive  genius  enabled  him  to  overcome  difficul- 
ties which  appeared  insuperable  to  other  engineers  of  more  techni- 
cal pretensions — was  twenty  3'ears  older  than  his  adventurous 
2mployer.  He  had  effected  some  improvements  in  machiner)*, 
and  had  obtained  a  small  provincial  reputation.  But  when  the  pro- 
fessional men  and  the  general  public  looked  upon  stupendous 
mounds  of  earth  raised  in  deep  valleys,  and  heard  of  an  aqueduct 
to  be  carried  over  the  Irwell,  high  enough  for  masted  vessels  to 
sail  under  it — when  they  inquired  whence  the  supply  of  water  was 
to  be  drawn  to  fill  a  canal  of  nine  miles  in  length — they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  duke  and  his  engineer  were  equally  mad, 
and  that  the  project  would  end  in  total  ruin.  We  have  now  become 
familiar  with  engineering  difficulties  far  more  vast ;  and  can  there- 
fore scarcely  forbear  to  smile  at  such  forebodings.  The  aqueduct 
at  Barton  was  opened  in  1761.  It  has  been  said  that  when  tlie 
moment  arrived  for  admitting  the  water  mto  this  aqueduct, 
"  Brindley*s  nerve  was  unequal  to  the  interest  of  the  crisis,  that  he 
ran  away  and  hid  himself,  while  Gilbert  remained  cool  and  col- 
lected to  superintend  the  operation  which  was  to  confirm  or  confute 
the  clamour  with  which  the  project  had  been  assailed."* 

The  subterranean  canals  in  the  coal-works  at  Worsley  were  as 
remarkable  as  the  canal  itself  and  its  branches.  The  open  works, 
all  of  one  level,  extended  thirty-eight  miles ;  the  tunnels  were 
originally  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  although  they  now 
extend  forty-two  miles,  of  which  two-thirds  have  gone  out  of  use. 
When  the  works,  above  ground  and  under  ground,  were  finished  in 
X762,  they  were  described  as  "the  greatest  artificial  curiosity  in  the 
world."  t  The  immediate  effect  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's  first 
great  undertaking  was  sufficiently  demonstrative  of  the  public 
value  of  canals.  The  price  of  coals  in  Manchester  was  reduced 
one  half  after  its  completion.  The  duke  and  his  brother-in-law, 
the  first  marquis  of  Stafford,  were  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Navigation,  generally  known  as  the  Staffordshire  Canal; 
and  Brindley  was  the  engineer.     This  work  brought  the  iron  and 

•  "  Quarterly  Review,"  vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  311— a  delightfol  paper  by  the  late  earl  oC  Elkr 
mere. 

t  Kippis  ;  **  Biographia  Britannica,"  art.  Brindley.     Digitized  byV^OU^  It: 
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pottery  districts  into  easy  communication  with  the  Mersey  and  the 
Trent.  A  letter  dated  from  Burslem,  in  1 767,  contains  an  interest- 
ing notice  of  the  engineer :  "  Gentlemen  come  to  view  our  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world,  the  subterraneous  navigation,  which  is  cutting 
by  the  great  Mr.  Brindley,  who  handles  rocks  as  easily  as  you 
would  plum-pies,  and  makes  the  four  elements  subservient  to  his 
will.  He  is  as  plain  a  looking  man  as  one  of  the  boors  of  the 
Peak,  or  one  of  his  own  carters  ;  but  when  he  speaks,  all  ears  h'sten, 
and  every  mind  is  filled  with  wonder  at  the  things  he  pronounces 
to  be  practicable."  *  Brindley  did  not  live  to  complete  the  Grand 
Trunk.  But  this,  and  concurrent  undertakings  which  he  designed 
or  superintended,  connected  the  Thames,  the  Humber,  the  Severn, 
and  the  Mersey,  and  united  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull, 
by  water  communication,  passing  through  a  district  unsurpassed  in 
natural  resources  and  productive  industry. 

Fourteen  years  after  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  had  established 
his  claim  to  be  called  "  the  father  of  British  inland  navigation,"  the 
eventual  success  of  these  undertakings  was  regarded  somewhat 
doubtfully :  *'  Canals  for  carrying  on  inland  navigation  are  new,  and 
lately  introduced,  so  as  not  to  warrant  great  commendations ;  but 
the  prospect  is  fair."  Again :  "  What  the  actual  advantages?  that 
will  be  derived  from  these  canals,  when  finished,  may  be,  time  and 
experience  only  can  determine."  f  In  1794,  the  extent  of  canal 
speculation  produced  the  inevitable  protest  against  "  bold  and  pre- 
carious adventure."  There  were  the  same  rivalries  of  competing 
lines  as  we  have  seen  in  railways^  and  the  same  losses  and  disap- 
pointments. Yet  the  grandeur  of  these  works  excited  the  admira- 
tion even  of  those  who  doubted  their  eventual  jjrofit.  "  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  it  was  thought  a  most  arduous  task  to 
make  a  high  road  for  carriages  over  the  hills  and  moors  which 
separate  Yorkshire  from  Lancashire,  and  now  they  are  pierced 
through  by  three  navigable  canals."  J 

The  local  historian  of  Manchester,  who  thus  looks  with  a  mix- 
ture of  apprehension  and  of  wonder  at  canal  enterprise,  says, 
"  Nothing  but  highly  flourishing  manufactures  can  repay  the  vast 
expense  of  these  designs."  He  adds,  as  if  to  enforce  his  doubt, 
that  when  the  plans  under  execution  are  finished,  Manchester  "  will 
probably  enjoy  more  various  water  communications  than  the  most 
commercial  town  of  the  Low  Countries  has  ever  done."  §  The 
principal  cause  of  this  sudden  increase  to  the  power  of  cheap  car- 

•  Kippis  ;  "Biographia  Britannica,'*  art.  Brindley,  p.  601. 

t  Campbell's  "  Political  Survey,'*  vol.  ii.  p.  a6i  &  p.  26$. 

t  Aikin'.  «  Manchester."  <795,  P-  Ur-  °'''"''  '' 
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riage  possessed  by  Manchester, — a  power  greater  than  that  which 
made  the  prosperity  of  Ghent  and  Bruges, — was,  -that  within  a 
quarter  of  a  century  it  had  become  the  Metropolis  of  Cotton, — ^the 
centre  of  that  manufacture  which,  from  very  small  begrinnings,  had 
grown  into  proportions  then  deemed  gigantic,  however  dwarf-like 
they  may  appear  in  comparison  with  its  present  dcvelo|)ement 
The  population,  busy  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  wth  * 
*.*  small  things  called  Manchester  ware,"  had  passed  away.*  Wne- 
gons  had  driven  out  pack-horses  for  the  conve>-ance  of  goods. 
Canals  had  come,  in  great  part,  to  supersede  waggons.  But  the 
Manchester  merchant  still  sent  out  his  "  riders"  with  patterns  h. 
their  saddle-bags ;  and  the  manufacturer  did  not  disdain  to  nvx 
with  the  humbler  tradesman  in  a  common  public-house,  to  take  hrs 
glass  of  punch,  and  hear  the  news  of  the  town.  There  was  such  a 
house  of  great  resort  in  the  market-place,  which  had  been  kept  by 
the  same  landlord  for  half  a  century  :  "  It  is  not  unworthy  of  re- 
mark, and  to  a  stranger  is  very  extraordinary,  that  merchants  of  the 
first  fortunes  quit  the  elegant  drawing-room,  to  sit  in  a  small  dark 
dungeon,  for  this  house  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  by  a  better 
iiame  ;  but  such  is  the  force  of  iong-established  custom."! 

It  is  asserted  in  a  pampliiet  published  in  1788,  that  "not  above 
twenty  years  before  that  time,  the  whole  cotton  trade  of  Great 
Britain  did  not  return  j^ 200,000  to  the  country  for  the  raw  mate- 
rials, combined  with  the  labour  of  the  people ."  J  This  calculatiiHi 
takes  US  back  to  the  period  at  which  was  invented  the  hand-machine 
for  spinning  cotton,  termed  "  a  jenny.*'  A  previous  invention  m 
the  process  of  weaving  stimulated  the  mechanical  attempts  for  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  yam  to  be  woven.  About  1760,  the  cotton 
weavers  began  to  use  a  simple  but  efficacious  plan  of  throwing  the 
shuttle,  introduced  by  John  Kay,  of  Bury,  "  whicli  enabled  the 
weaver  to  make  twice  ^s  much  cloth  as  he  made  before."  This 
was  called  "the  fly-shuttle."  The  greater  speed  attained  in  the 
weaving  process,  **  destrojed  the  arrangement  which  up  to  that 
time  existed  between  the  quantity  of  yarn  spun  and  the  weavers' 
demand  for  it"  §  John  Kay  was  subsequently  "  mobbed  out  of  the 
country,  and  died  in  obscurity  in  a  foreign  land."  This  was  prob- 
ably in  consequence  of  some  further  invention  to  supply  the  place 
of  hanrl-laJ>our  in  spinning  wool,  to  which  the  fly-shuttle  ^'as  orig- 
inally applied.  Dyer,  in  his  poem  of  "The  Fleece,"  published  in 
1757,  h^viqg  noticed  the  spinning-wheel,  the  distaff,  and  wheels, 
"  double  spoled,  which  yield  to  either  hand  a  several  line,"  says 
that  "patient  art. 

•  .4«/f,  vo'.  IV.  p,  4IO.  t  AlUo,  p.  189.  t  Ibid.^  p.  ijf. 
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"Sagacious,  has  a  spiral  engine  formed. 
Which,  on  an  hundred  spoles,  an  hundred  threads, 
With  one  huge  wheel,  by  tapse  of  water,  twines."  * 

The  writer  of  a  very  able  article  on  "  Cotton-spinning  machines  *' 
implies  that  this  was  supposed  to  be  a  spinning  machine,  introduced 
into  Yorkshh-e  by  John  Kay.f  Robert  Anderson,  the  editor  of  the 
valuable  edition  of  "British  Poets"  published  in  1795,  appends 
this  note  to  the  passage  in  "  The  Fleece  :  " — "  Paul's  engine  for 
cotton  and  fine  wool."  Lewis  Paul,  in  1738,  took  out  a  patent  for 
a  machine  "  for  the  spinning  of  wool  and  cotton  in  a  manner  entirely 
new.'*  Several  attempts  were  made  to  work  this  machine,  persons 
of  some  note  being  concerned  in  the  speculatipn,  amongst  others, 
Edward  Cave,  the  proprietor  of  "The  Gentleman's  Magazine." 
But  Paul's  machine,  however  ingenious,  brought  losses  upon  all  con- 
cerned in  it,  and  was  finally  abandoned.  The  demand  for  fine  yam 
still  went  on  unsupplied ;  and  it  was  increased  by  a  growing  mar- 
ket for  fabrics  in  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  compete  with  Indian 
muslins.  An  extensive  manufacture  of  fabrics  composed  wholly  of 
cotton  does  not  appear  to  have  been  contem,.»lated  a  few  years 
before  this  period,    "  Bombaya's  wharfs,"  writes  Dyer,  "  pile  up 

"  Wool-rcsembling  cotton,  shorn  from  trees. 
Nor  to  the  fleece  unfriendly ;  whether  tni«ed 
In  warp  or  woof,  or  with  the  line  of  flax. 
Or  softer  silk's  material.*'  t 

The  demand  increased  more  and  more,  and  it  pressed  on  invention 
to  find  modes  of  supply.  In  1764  the  Society  of  Arts  voted  fifty 
pounds  to  Mr.  Harrison  "for  a  masterly  improvement  in  the  spin- 
ning-wheel, by  which  a  child  may  do  double  the  business  that  even 
a  grown  person  can  with  the  common  wheel."  §  At  length  a  great 
practical  change  was  achieved. 

In  1767,  James  Hargreaves  completed  his  "  Spinning-^nny." 
He  was  a  weaver  near  Blackburn,  and  his  wife  and  children  were 
employed  in  spinning  weft  for  him  to  work  upon  at  his  loom,  the 
warp  being  supplied  by  the  wholesale  manufacturers  who  gave  him 
employment.  The  spinster's  machine  in  Hargreaves'  cottage  being 
accidentally  overturned,  it  was  observed  that  the  wheel  and  the  spindle 
continued  to  revolve.  In  the  position  of  the  wheel  on  its  side,  the 
spindle  became  perpendicular.  The  ingenious  man  caught  the  idea, 
and  forthwith  constructed  a  multiplying  wheel,with  eight  rovings  and 
eight  upright  spindles.    He  knew  what  would  be  the  fate  of  a  labour- 

•  Book  iii.  t  "Quarterly  Review,"  toI.  cvii.  p.  53- 

t  Book  ir.  I  "  Annutl  Register,"  vol.  vii.  p.  66. 
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saving  inventor  if  he  made  his  discovery  public.  He  long  worked 
in  secret  at  his  "  jenny ; "  but  such  mysteries  cannot  be  preserved. 
His  jealous  neighbours  broke  into  his  house,  destroyed  his  inven- 
tion, and  compelled  him  to  fly  for  his  life  to  Nottingham.  He 
there  received  assistance  to  enable  him  to  take  out  a  patent ;  but 
he  had  sold  several  of  his  machines  before  the  date  of  his  patent ; 
the  invention  became  common  property;  and  the  instrument,  sur- 
reptitiously imitated,  was  soon  found  in  every  weaver's  cottage  in 
Lancashire.  Thomas  Highs,  about  the  same  period,  invented  a 
somewhat  similar  hand-machine.  Samuel  Crompton,  the  inventor 
of  the  "  mule,"  which  changed  the  whole  course  of  cotton  spinning, 
when  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  1 769,  was  spinning  upon  one  of  Har- 
g^eaves'  machines  of  eight  spindles.* 

The  time  was  fast  approaching  when  the  spinning  of  cotton 
would  cease  to  be  a  domestic  manufacture.  The  weaving  would 
long  continue  under  humble  roofs ;  but  machines,  driven  at  first 
by  water-power,  would  gradually  banish  the  wheel  and  the  jenny. 
The  double  occupation  of  weaver  and  small  farmer  was  very  com- 
mon in  Lancashire.  This  united  business  was  conducted  with 
small  profit  to  the  yeoman,  who  occupied  a  few  acres,  and  worked 
at  intervals  at  one  loom.  It  was  far  from  advantageous  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  country.  Arthur  Young  described  the 
North  of  Ireland  as  "  a  whole  province  peopled  by  weavers  :  it  is 
they  who  cultivate,  or  rather  beggar,  the  soil,  as  well  as  work  the 
looms ;  agriculture  is  there  in  ruins.  .  .  .  The  lands  are  in- 
finitely subdivided;  no  weaver  thinks  of  supporting  himself  by  his 
loom  ;  he  has  always  a  piece  of  potatoes,  a  piece  of  oats,  a  patch 
of  flax,  and  grass  or  weeds  for  a  cow."  Young  held  the  two  oc- 
cupations to  be  incompatible.  "  A  weaver  who  works  at  a  fine 
cloth  can  never  take  the  plough  or  the  spade  in  hand  without  injury 
to  the  web."  t  The  Lancashire  weavers  had  not  driven  out  the 
farmers  proper,  as  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  but  the  same  system 
was  in  partial  operation  in  the  whole  cotton-working  district  The 
father  of  Samuel  Crompton  was  the  occupier  of  a  farm  near  Bol- 
ton ;  he  and  his  family,  "  as  was  the  custom  at  that  time,  employ- 
ing their  leisure  hours  in  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving."  In  1758 
he  became  the  tenant  of  a  portion  of  an  old  mansion, ''also  near 
Bolton,  called  Hall-in-the-Wood.  The  father  died  soon  after  this 
removal.  The  widow  continued  the  labours  of  the  little  farm,  and 
devoted  all  her  leisure,  as  before,  to  the  spindle  and  the  loom.t 

•  Ure'$  "  Cotton  Manufacture,'*  ▼ol.  i,  book  iii.  chap.  i. 

t  "  Tour  in  Ireland,"  vol.  ii.  p.  305.  Digitized  by  \^OOg  l(^ 
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Bolton  was  then  a  place  of  very  inconsiderable  population.  Their 
wants  were  so  small  that  not  more  than  one  cow  used  to  be  killed 
in  the  town  for  a  week's  supply.  To  the  weekly  market  London 
and  Manchester  traders  resorted,  to  purchase  the  heavy  fabrics 
for  which  Bolton  was  the  chief  mart.  **  The  fustians,  herring- 
bones, cross-overs,  quiltings,  dimities,  and  other  goods,  were  car- 
ried to  market  by  the  small  manufacturers  (who  were  for  the  most 
part  equally  small  farmers)  in  wallets  balanced  over  one  shoulder, 
while  on  the  other  arm  there  was  often  hung  a  basket  of  fresh  but- 
ter."* There  was  one  bustling  man  in  Bolton  who  must  have  been 
among  the  most  active  on  the  market-day — Richard  Arkwright,  the 
barber,  who  had  come  from  Preston,  his  native  place,  and  hung 
out  his  attractive  invitation  to  the  townsman  and  the  visitor,  of 
"a  clean  shave  for  a  penny."  But  he  had  higher  aspirations.  He 
was  a  peruke  maker,  and  travelled  about  the  country  as  a  merchant 
in  a  peculiar  line.  An  adroit  man  he  must  have  been,  and  a  pleas- 
ant; for  at  the  statute  fair  he  marked  down  the  lass  with  the  most 
attractive  locks ;  and  although  he  might  not  have  played  "  with 
the  tangles  of  Neaera's  hair,"  he  contrived  to  possess  himself  of 
the  treasure  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  and  bear  it  oS  to  his 
wig-making  shop  in  whatever  new  locality  he  chose  to  plant  himr 
self  for  a  year  or  two.  He  saw  many  men,  and  acquired  many 
valuable  notions.  He  had  a  mechanical  genius,  and  thoughts  of 
**  perpetual  motion  "  sometimes  engrossed  his  mind.  At  Warring- 
ton he  became  acquainted  with  John  Kay,  a  clock-maker,  the  son 
of  the  fly-shuttle  inventor;  and  the  two  set  their  ingenuity  to  work 
upon  something  likely  to  be  more  practicable  and  more  profitable 
than  "  perpetual  motion."  Kay  had  been  thinking  of  schemes  for 
superseding  the  spinning-wheel,  incited  probably  by  having  been 
employed  by  Thomas  Highs  in  milking  the  wheels  and  springs  of 
his  "  jenny."  Out  of  this  communication  of  the  ideas  of  Highs, 
who  is  alleged  to  have  conceived  the  notion  of  spinning  by  rollers, 
was  matured,  by  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  Arkwright,  the 
invention  which  was  very  speedily  to  convert  the  region  which 
Gray  called  "  the  deserts  of  Lancashire  "  into  the  busiest  district 
of  the  world.  Arkwright  went  to  Preston,  and  having  expended 
his  last  shilling  in  completing,  however  imperfectiy,  a  machine  of  a 
new  construction,  it  was  exhibited,  in  I768,in  that  town.  In  a  lucky 
hour  for  Arkwright,  murmurs  and  threats  reached  his  ear.  He  hastily 
packed  up  his  apparatus  in  the  dread  of  mob-law  ;  went  to  Notting- 
ham; obtained  two  moneyed  partners,  of  whom  Jedediat  Strutt 
was  one  ;  and  took  out  his  first  patent  in  1769.  .    ........> 
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Those  who  look  upon  the  operations  of  a  cotton-factoiy  of  the 
present  day  may  feel  surprise  that  such  complete  machinery  as 
now  exists,  with  its  wonderful  results,  should  have  grown  out 
of  so  apparently  simple  and  rude  a  machine  as  that  claimed  by 
Arkwright  as  his  design.  But  the  principle  existed  in  that  ma- 
chine, out  of  which  all  the  more  elaborate  contrivances  of  ninety 
year.i  have  proceeded.  "  The  principle  remains  the  same,  name- 
ly, to  enable  rollers  to  do  the  work  of  human  fingers,  with  much 
greater  precision,  and  incomparably  cheaper.'*  *  The  machioes 
of  tlie  small  factory  at  Nottingham,  which  Arkwright  was  en- 
abled to  establish  with  his  partners,  were  worked  by  horse-power. 
In  1 771  a  site  was  selected  by  them  where  water-power  might  be 
applied.  In  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Derwent,  at  Cromford,  was 
erected  the  first  water-spinning  mill.  Henceforward  the  machine 
was  called  the  water-frame,  and  the  yam  which  it  produced  was 
called  water-twist.  But  the  great  merit  of  Arkwright,  however 
disputable  his  claim  as  an  inventor,  was  as  an  organizer  of  the 
labour  required  in  a  cotton-factory.  The  mechanics  who  made 
bis  machines  had  to  be  formed ;  the  workmen  had  to  be  trained 
to  accommodate  their  irregular  habits  to  automatic  precision.  All 
the  difficulties  that  interpose  between  the  completion  of  au  in- 
vention and  its  commercial  value  had  to  be  overcome ;  and  bat 
for  the  wondrous  energy  of  Arkwright,  his  career  might  have 
been  as  unsuccessful  as  that  of  Lewis  Paul.  "  We  find  that  so 
late  as  the  year  1 779,  ten  years  after  the  date  of  his  first  patent, 
bis  enterprise  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  doubtful  novelty."t  ^^ 
was  five  years  before  any  profit  was  realised  at  Cromford.  But  in 
the  meantime  Arkwright  had,  in  1775,  taken  but  a  second  patent 
His  right  to  the  inventions  therein  claimed  was  contested.  His 
monopoly  was  invaded  on  every  side.  Actions  at  law  were  decided 
at  one  time  in  his  favour ;  at  another  time  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  were  adverse.  In  October,  1779,  a  mill  which  he  had  erect- 
ed in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chorley  was  burned  by  a  nrob ;  who 
in  a  similar  manner  destroyed  the  cotton-spinning  machines  at  Man- 
chester, Wigan,  Blackburn,  Bolton,  and  Preston.  The  Lancashire 
weavers  had  been  reasoned  out  of  their  opposition  to  the  jenny, 
and  it  was  generally  adopted.  They  abstained  from  destroying  the 
water-frame  only  through  the  terror  of  the.  sword  and  the  halter. 
The  combinations  of  rivals  and  the  violence  of  mobs  had  no  power 
to  turn  the  courageous  Arkwright  from  pursuing  the  career  which 
had  opened  to  his  sanguine  view.  To  the  fullest  measure  of  success 
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which  could  be  reached  by  indomitable  industry  and  perseverance, 
he  devoted  himself  without  relaxation,  even  when  enormous  wealth 
was  accumulating  around  him.  As  he  rose  into  rank  and  impor- 
tance, he  felt  the  necessity  of  correcting  the  defects  of  his  early 
education :  and  after  his  fiftieth  year,  he  applied  two  hours  of  each 
day,  snatciied  from  sleep,  to  improve  himself  in  grammar,  orthogra- 
phy and  writing. 

The  career  of  Samuel  Crompton  presents  as  strikmg  a  contrast 
to  that  of  Richard  Arkwright,  as  the  difference  in  the  characters 
of  the  two  men.  The  orphan  boy  of  Hall-in-the-Wood  was  shy, 
sensitive,  studious,  a  mathematician,  a  musician,  an  inventive  arti- 
san. Arkwright  was  pushing,  callous,  ignorant,  unrefined,  without 
originality  in  his  ideas,  but  a  most  skilful  appropriator.  The  bold 
man  died  worth  half  a  million  sterling,  for  he  had  self-confidence, 
tact,  and  knowledge  of  human  character.  The  dmid  man  was  easily 
disheartened,  shrinking  from  speculation,  and  easily  deceived.  He 
would  have  lived  a  poor  weaver  to  the  end  of  his  days,  unable, 
as  he  said  of  himself,  "  to  contend  with  the  men  of  the  world,"  had 
not  Parliament,  in  181 2,  granted  him  a  paltry  compensation  of  5000/. 
for  the  great  invention  which  he  "  gave  up  to  the  country,"  as  he 
said,  but  which  he  was  really  cheated  into  giving  up  by  a  host  of 
selfish  manufacturers,  who  made  fortunes  out  of  his  simple  trust 
Crompton  was  spinning  with  Hargreaves'  jenny  four  or  five  years 
after  Arkwright  had  produced  harder  and  finer  yam  by  his  waier- 
frame  than  the  jenny  could  produce,  whatever  amount  it  had  added 
to  the  quantity  spun.  Crompton  saw  what  was  wanting.  With  a 
few  common  tools,  and  a  claspknifc,  he  worked  for  five  years  before 
he  perfected  what  was  originallycalled  the  Hall-in-the-Wood  wheel. 
"The  great  and  important  invention  of  Crompton  was  his  spindle- 
carriage,  and  the  principle  of  the  thread  having  no  strain  upon  it 
until  it  was  completed.  The  carririge  with  the  spindles  could,  by 
the  movement  of  the  hand  and  knee,  recede  just  as  the  rollers  de- 
livered out  the  elongated  thread  in  a  soft  state,  so  that  it  would 
allow  of  a  considerable  stretch  before  the  thread  had  to  encounter 
the  stress  of  winding  on  the  spindle."  *  This  was  **  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  merits  of  his  invention,"  which  Crompton  connected 
with  the  system  of  rollers,  and  thus  added  the  second  great  and 
permanent  principle  of  the  machinery  for  cotton-spinning. 

In  1779,  when  this  machine  was  completed  by  the  young  weaver, 
the  riots  broke  out  by  which  Arkwright's  mill  at  Chorley  was  de- 
stroyed. From  the  solitary  room  where  Crompton  had  been  so  long 
working  in  secret,  he  heard  tlie  shouts  of  a  mob  who  werej^f5(ijw}g 
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to  pieces  a  carding-engine  in  the  adjoining  hamlet  of  Folds.  He 
was  prepared  for  such  an  emergency.  He  had  cut  an  opening  in 
the  ceiling  of  his  room  to  the  loft  above,  which  aperture  he  had 
fitted  with  a  trap-door.  He  hastily  took  his  machine  to  pieces, 
and  hoisted  the  parts  into  the  dark  hole  where  they  were  concealed 
for  many  week.  The  riots  were  put  down,  and  tranquillity  was 
restored ;  but  not  till  after  the  jennies  had  been  destrojred  for 
miles  roimd  Bolton.  Whilst  working  upon  his  invention  Cromp- 
ton  had  married.  He  took  to  wife  a  young  woman  of  good  family 
and  education,  but  who,  being  left  an  orphan  in  reduced  circum- 
stances, maintained  herself  by  spinning.  The  home  of  the  young 
people  was  in  a  cottage  attached  to  the  Hall-in-the-Wood  ;  and  in  a 
room  of  the  old  mansion  they  secretly  worked  on  the  now-perfected 
mule.  No  yarn  comparable  for  fineness  and  firmness  had  ever  been 
produced  as  that  which  Crompton  carried  to  the  Bolton  market,  ob* 
taining  a  proportional  price.  People  began  to  think  that  there  was 
some  mystery.  Fingers  could  not  produce  such  yam  ;  nor  could  the 
jenny.  Manufacturers  gathered  round,  some  to  buy,  others  to 
endeavour  to  penetrate  the  secret  They  in  vain  tried  to  obtain 
admission  to  the  old  house.  They  climbed  up  to  the  windows  to 
look  in.  The  bewildered  nun  soon  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  keep  his  secret.  In  a  manuscript  which  he  left  behind  him,  he 
says,  of  this  anxious  period,  "  during  this  time  I  married,  and 
commenced  spinner  altogether.  But  a  few  months  reduced  me  to 
the  cruel  necessity  either  of  destroying  my  machine  altogether,  or 
giving  it  up  to  the  public.  To  destroy  it  I  could  not  think  of ;  to 
give  up  that  for  which  I  had  laboured  so  long  was  cruel.  I  had  no 
patent,  nor  the  means  of  purchasing  one.  In  preference  to  de- 
stroying it,  I  gave  it  to  the  public."  Manufacturers  had  come  about 
him  with  tempting  promises,  and  had  persuaded  him  to  give  up  his 
secret,  upon  the  condition,  recited  in  a  formal  document,  of  sub- 
•  scribing  sums  to  be  affixed  to  the  name  of  each  **  as  a  reward  for 
his  improvement  in  spinning."  The  whole  sum  they  subscribed 
was  67/.  6s.  6d.  The  subscription  paper  is  in  existence.  **  The 
list  is  curiously  interesting  as  containing  among  the  half-guinea 
subscribers  the  names  of  many  Bolton  firms  now  of  great  wealth 
and  eminence  as  mule  spinners,  whose  colossal  fortunes  may  be 
said  to  have  been  based  upon  this  singularly  small  investment."  • 
In  five  years  Crompton*s  "mule  "  was  the  machine  chiefly  employed 
for  fine  spinning,  not  only  round  Bolton,  but  in  the  manufactur. 
ing  districts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

•  French.    "  Life  of  Samuel  Crompton,"  p.  7a,  from  whidi  interesting:  volt 
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The  common  piracies  of  Arkwright*s  water-frame,  its  more  ex- 
tensive use  when  the  patent  expired  in  1784,  and  the  general  appro- 
priation of  Crompton's  mule,  very  soon  changed  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  Manchester  was  the  centre,  from  a  country  of  small  far- 
mers into  a  country  of  small  manufacturers.  Houses  on  the  banks 
of  streams  whose  currents  would  drive  a  wheel  and  shaft  were 
greedily  seized  upon.  Sheds  were  run  up  in  similar  situations. 
The  clank  of  wheels  and  the  buzz  of  spindles  were  heard  in  once 
solitary  places  upon  the  branches  of  the  Irwell.  The  smaller 
streams  that  flowed  from  the  barren  hills  into  secluded  valleys,  might 
be  apostrophized  in  the  lines  of  Ebenezer  Elliott : 

"  Beautiful  rivers  of  the  desert!  ye 
Bring  food  for  labour  from  the  foodlese  waste. " 

Crompton's  mules,  worked  by  hand,  "  were  erected  in  garrets  or 
lofts ;  and  many  a  dilapidated  bam  or  cow-house  was  patched  up 
in  the  walls,  repaired  in  the  roof,  and  provided  with  windows,  to 
serve  as  lodging  room  for  the  new  muslin  wheels."  *  Amidst  this 
hurried  system  of  expedients  to  obtain  the  gains  of  cotton-spinnings 
these  small  factories  were  supplied  with  the  labour  of  children  by 
a  mode  which  excited  the  indignation  of  all  right-thinking  persons. 
Children  of  very  tender  age,  collected  from  the  London  workhouses, 
and  other  abodes  of  the  friendless,  were  transported  to  Manches- 
ter and  the  neighbourhood  as  apprentices.  These  were  often  worked 
through  the  whole  night ;  had  no  regard  paid  to  their  cleanliness ; 
and  received  no  instruction.  Aikin,  who  records  these  grievances, 
adds  that  in  many  factories,  remedies  had  been  adopted.  It  was 
forty  years  before  the  Legislature  effectually  interfered  to  protect 
factory  children. 

A  greater  change  than  that  produced  by  the  water-frame  and 
the  mule  was  impending.  The  period  was  quickly  approaching 
when  the  tall  stalk  would  start  up  in  the  bye-streets  of  quiet  towns, 
and  gather  around  its  clouds  of  smoke  a  new  population.  Of  Bol- 
ton, whose  inhabitants  had  more  than  doubled  from  1783  to  1789, 
it  is  recorded  that  <*  the  want  of  water  in  this  district  is  made  up 
by  the  ingenious  invention  of  the  machines  called  mules."  f  The 
want  of  water  would  in  a  few  years  be  made  up  by  a  far  more 
manageable  power.  Bury  had  its  '^  cotton  manufacture,  originally 
brought  from  Bolton,"  with  "factories  elected  upon  the  rivers  and 
many  brooks  within  the  parish."  J  Its  population  had  increased 
in  a  larger  proportion  than  that  of  Bolton ;  but  the  increase  would 
be  far  more  rapid  when  the  rivers  and  brooks  were  no  longer  es« 
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seniial  for  the  movement  of  noHers  and  spindles,  la  1794  some 
small  steam  engines,  made  by  Mr.  Sherrard,  a  very  ingenious  and 
able  engineer,  liad  begun  in  Manchester  to  be  *'  used  io  cotton- 
mills,  and  for  every  purpose  of  tiie  water-wheel,  where  a  stream  is 
not  to  be  got.*'  This  local  manufacture  of  steam-engines  was  be- 
ginning to  encounter  a  formidable  rivalry :  "  Some  few  were  also 
erected  in  this  iieighborhood  by  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Watts,  of  Bir- 
mingham, who  have  far  excelled  all  others  in  their  improvement  of 
the  steam-engine."*  In  this  stage  of  his  career,  the  nan^  of  the 
Glasgow  mechanic  whose  statue  is  in  Westminster  Abbey,  appears 
not  to  have  been  sufficiently  known  to  be  spelt  correctly  by  a  wri- 
ter of  note.  Dr.  Aikin  probably  knew  little  of  the  achievements  of 
the  man  who,  "directing  tl^  force  of  an  original  genius,  early  ex- 
ercised in  philosophic  research,  to  the  improvement  of  the  steam- 
engine,  enlarged  the  resources  of  his  tountry,  increased  the  power 
of  man,  and  rose  to  an  eminent  ^ace  amongst  the  illustrioas  follow- 
ers t>i  science  and  the  real  benefactors  of  the  world."  f  The  ro- 
tatory steam-engine  of  Watt  was  first  appKed  to  the  textile  manu- 
factures of  Lancashire  in  1787,  when  one  was  erected  at  Warring- 
ton.    It  had  been  applied  in  Nottinghamshire  in  1785. 

In  1856,  according  to  the  Rei>ortof  the  Factory  Commissioners, 
the  steam-engines  employed  in  5000  factories  represented  161,000 
horse-power,  giving  motion  to  the  astounding  number  of  33,000,000 
spindles.  It  is  calculated  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  Popula- 
tion of  185c,  that  in  Great  Britain  "more  than  a  million  young 
women  are  spinsters  ^^ — the  still  recognized  name  for  unmarried 
women.  To  produce  the  same  amount  of  yarn  spun  in  the  oW 
domestic  way,  would  probably  fequire  not  only  all  the  spinsters 
of  our  own  country,  and  all  the  spinsters  of  our  great  Indian  em- 
pire, where  the  Hindoo  girl  still  produces  the  finest  yam  from  her 
primitive  wheel,  but  all  the  spinsters  of  the  habitable  globe.  The 
rate  at  which  the  spindles  of  a  cotton-mill  move  so  far  exceeds  the 
rate  of  tlie  spinning-wheel,  that  no  smaller  number,  we  may  i>re- 
sume,  could  convert  a  thousand  million  pounds  of  raw  cotton  into 
yarn  in  one  year,  as  is  now  done  in  Great  Britain.  Bat  if  the  rate 
of  speed  were  equal,  and  the  object  could  be  effected  by  the  daily 
movement  for  ten  houi*s  of  thirty-three  millions  of  spindles,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  every  British  spinster  should  have  the 
power  of  giving  activity  to  thirty-three  wheels  with  one  spindle 
each  ;  or  that,  having  the  advantage  of  the  spinning- jenny  w-th 
eight  spindles,  she  should  have  the  power  of  working  four  jennies 
at  one  and  the  same  time.     The  contrast  between  the  old  spinning- 
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wheel  and  the  spianiag-mill  cannot  be  put  in  a  stronger  point  of 
view. 

laventions  connected  with  the  more  rapid  processes  of  spin- 
ning were  not  long  behind  the  jenny  and  the  water-frame.  Such 
was  the  cylindrical  cardjng-engine.  The  natural  progression 
of  machinery  in  spinning,  from  the  simplest  domestic  wheel  to 
the  complex  mule,  would,  we  may  presume,  have  suggested  that 
the  same  advance  would  be  applicable  to  weaving ;  that  as  the 
flyshuttle  had  doubled  the  rate  at  which  a  hand-weaver  could 
work,  so  some  invention  might  double,  or  even  supei^sede,  the 
still  tardy  process  of  the  hand-weaver.  Such  an  invention  did 
come,  though  in  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  sUte.  Edmund  Cart- 
wright,  a  clergyman,  bred  at  University  College,  Oxford  —  a 
poet  and  critic— was  at  Matlock  in  1784,  when,  in  a  mixed  com- 
pany in  which  were  some  persons  from  Manchester,  the  talk  was 
about  cotton— how  the  want  of  hands  to  weave  would  operate 
against  the  spinning-mills.  Cartwright  knew  nothing  of  machines 
or  manufactures  ;  he  had  never  even  seen  a  weaver  at  work ;  but 
he  said  that  if  it  came  to  a  want  of  hands,  Arkwright  must  invent  a 
weaving-mill.  The  Manchester  men  maintained  that  such  a  notion 
was  impracticable.  Cartwright  went  home,  and,  turning  his  thoughts 
from  weaving  articles  for  the  "  Monthly  Review,"  laboured  assidu- 
ously to  produce  a  loom  that  would  weave  cloth  without  hands  to 
throw  the  shuttle.  His  children  remember  him  as  walking  about 
as  if  in  deep  meditation,  o^asionally  throwing  his  arms  from  side 
to  side  and  they  were  told  that  their  father  was  thinking  of  the  action 
of  the  shuttle.*  He  completed  his  machine,  which,  he  says,  required 
the  strength  of  two  powerful  men  to  work  at  a  slow  rate,  and  whose 
springs  were  strong  enough  to  have  thrown  a  Congreve  rocket 
He  took  out  a  patent  Cartwright's  p>ower-loom,  improved  by  the 
Inventor  by  incessant  exercises  of  ingenuity,  came  very  slowly  into 
use.  A  mill,  the  first  erected  for  their  employment  on  a  large 
scale,  was  wilfully  set  on  fire,  and  five  hundred  of  the  power- 
looms  were  destroyed.  The  patent  expired,  having  been  to  the 
inventor  a  constant  source  of  loss  and  anxiety.  The  invention, 
great  as  its  results  have  been,  was  scarcely  recognized  in  the  Jast 
century.  The  power-loom  was  first  brought  into  profitable  use  at 
Glasgow,  ia  iSoi.  But  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  principle  of 
automatic  weaving  was  fully  acknowledged;  and  in  1807,  iij^cn  a 
memorial  of  the  principal  cotton-spinners,  Parliament  granted  Dr. 
Cartwright    10,000/^  for  *•  the  good  service  he  had  rendered  the 

•  The  late  Mrs.  Penrose,  whose  '*  History'*  is  knovim  as  that  of  "Mrs.  MarkliaOi,  ? 
wa»  a  daajhter  of  Dr.  Cartwright. 
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public  by  his  invention  of  weaving."  There  were  only  2300  power- 
looms  at  work  in  Great  Britain  in  181 3.  In  1833  there  were 
ioo,ooa  At  the  present  time,  they  are  as  universal  as  spinning 
machines, — very  different  in  their  beautiful  construction  from 
Cartwright's  invention,  but  the  same  in  principle.  The  Returns  of 
the  Factory  Inspectors  for  1856  show  the  employment  of  369,205 
power-looms,  of  which  298,847  were  for  weaving  cotton.  Such  has 
been  the  progress  of  an  idea  casually  impressed  upon  the  active 
mind  of  a  scholar,  who  was  previously  conscious  of  no  aptitude  for 
mechanical  pursuits.  His  parliamentary  reward  did  not  repay  hb 
expenses  in  working  out  his  scheme. 

The  history  of  the  cotton-manufacture,  as  of  most  other  arts, 
abounds  with  examples  of  the  struggles  of  inventors,  if  not  against 
neglect  and  fraud,  against  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of 
carrying  forward  an  invention  to  commercial  success.  Bentham  has 
expressed  a  great  truth  in  forcible  words ;  "  As  the  world  advances, 
the  snares,  the  traps,  the  pitfalls,  which  inexperience  has  found 
in  the  path  of  inventive  industry,  will  be  filled  up  by  the  fortunes 
and  the  minds  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  them  and  been  ruined. 
In  this,  as  in  every  other  career,  the  ages  gone  by  have  been  the 
forlorn  hope,  which  has  received  for  those  who  fbllowed  them  Ac 
blow  of  fortune."  •  Dr.  John  Roebuck,  "  who  may  be  said  to  have 
originated  the  modern  iron  manufacture  of  Britain,  though  his 
merits  as  a  great  public  benefactor  have  as  3ret  received  but  sligfat 
recognition,"  f  ^'^is  one  of  those  who  encountered  the  snares  and 
pitfalls  in  the  path  of  inexperience.  We  have  shown  what  the  hoa 
manufacture  was  in  1 740.  t  In  1 774,  we  find  it  alleged  that "  there 
is  no  room  to  doubt,  that  in  every  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  there 
may  be  enough  iron  found  to  supply  all  the  British  dominions,  and 
yet  we  import  very  large  quantities  from  the  North,  from  Spain 
and  from  America.  The  reason  of  this  is,  becau.se  the  inhabitants 
of  these  countries  can  make  it  cheaper."  They  had  a  great  com- 
mand of  fuel  for  charcoal.  "  It  is  earnestly  to  be  wished."  says  the 
writer,  "  that,  as  it  hath  been  often  proposed  and  promised,  the  use 
of  pit-coal  could  be  generally  introduced,  so  as  to  answer  in  aB 
respects  as  well  as  charcoal."  He  adds,  "  at  this  time,  as  I  have 
been  well  informed,  iron  is  wrought  with  pit-coal  at  the  Carroo 
Works  in  North  Britain."§  The  founder  of  these  Carron  Worics, 
and  the  inventor  of  the  economical  processes  which  first  gave  cheap 
iron  to  our  countrj',  in  many  forms  of  utility,  was  Dr.  John  Roebod^ 

The  man  who  succeeded  in  proving,  by  the  commercial  results 
of  his  processes,  that  iron  could  be  smelted  by  pit-coal,  everywhere 

•  *•  Manual  of  Political  Economy."  t  *'  Quarterly  Review,"  voU  d*.  p^  7*» 

t  A  nity  vol.  iv.  p.  396.  %  Campbell,  "  PoUdeal  Surrey,"  voL  ik  pw  41* 
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In  abundance,  instead  of  by  charcoal  from  woods  that  were  disap- 
pearing through  the  advance  of  agriculture,  was  a  physician  at  Bir- 
mingham. He  was  a  scientific  chemist,  as  far  as  the  science  of 
chemistry  was  understood  in  the  middle  of  tlie  eighteenth  century ; 
and  he  was  connected  with  a  chemical  manufactory,  to  which  he 
devoted  himself  with  the  ardour  of  an  experimentalist.  By  his 
improvements  in  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid  (then  called  vitrio- 
lic acid),  the  use  of  which  was  even  then  extensive  in  manufactures, 
he  reduced  the  price  of  that  article  to  a  fourth  of  its  previous  cost. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  led  the  way  in  those  great  chemical 
discoveries  which  have  produced  as  wonderful  changes  in  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  country  as  machinery  has  produced.  Sulphuric 
acid,  after  Roelmck's  time,  partially  did  the  work  of  bleaching  that 
the  Sim  and  air  were  necessary  to  complete.  But  his  attempts  to 
connect  bleaching  processes  with  the  vitriol  works  that  he  estab- 
lished at  Preston  Pans  were  not  successful.  Having  abandoned 
his  practice  as  a  physician,  and  settled  in  Scotland,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  smelting  and  manufacturing  iron.  At  Carron,  in  the 
parish  of  Tarbert,  in  Stirlingshire,  there  were  the  great  requisites 
for  this  manufacture.  There  was  abundant  coal,  and  ample  com- 
mand of  water-power.  Some  iron-stone  ami  lime  were  to  be  found 
within  a  mile ;  some  was  to  be  procured  from  places  ten  miles  dis- 
tant* Workmen  were  brought  from  Birmingham  and  Sheffield ; 
and  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  renowned  in  Scottish  history,  was  the 
famous  foundry  established  in  1759,  which  sent  cheap  grates  into 
the  homes  of  England,  and  cast  the  guns  for  Wellington's  batter)-- 
train.  To  Dr.  Roebuck  has  been  assigned  the  honour  of  inventing 
the  process  of  converting  cast  iron  into  malleable  iron.  But  it  Is 
enough  to  give  him  an  enduring  name  in  the  history  of  manufactur- 
ing industry,  that  he  first  brought  about  that  marriage  between  the 
neighbours  coal  and  iron  which  time  can  never  dissolve — that 
union  which  made  iron  ^  the  soul  of  every  other  manufacture  ;'* 
which,  when  the  iron  railing  round  St.  Paul's  was  still  pointed  out 
as  a  great  feat  of  charcoal-smelting,  enabled  a  daring  engineer, 
within  fifteen  years  of  the  time  when  the  first  furnace  was  lighted 
at  Carron,  to  throw  a  cast-iron  bridge  over  the  Severn  of  a  hundred 
feet  span  ;  and  which,  during  the  lapse  of  a  century,  has  covered 
our  country  with  works  that  are  amongst  the  noblest  triumphs 
of  a  great  era  of  the  Sciences  and  Arts;  compared  with  which  struc- 
tures the  once  famous  Coalbrook  Dale  bridge  appears  a  toy.  Dr. 
Roebuck  called  Smeaton  to  his  aid  as  an  engineer,  and  he  invited 
Watt  to  experiment  upon  the  employment  of  his  steam-engine  in 
*  **  New  StatUUcal  Account  of  Scotland— Stirlingsliire,"  iroL  viu.  p.  373- 
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blowing  the  furnaces.  He  was  at  one  time  associated  as  a  partner  hi 
the  great  career  that  was  opening  to  Watt  But  he  became  involved 
in  other  undertakings  beyond  his  capital ;  and  had  the  common  fate 
of  those  who  undertake  mighty  enterprises  without  an  adequate 
command  of  the  sinfews  of  all  enterprise,  whether  of  war  or  of  peace. 
The  historian  who  has  brought  so  large  a  fund  of  good  sense 
and  liberality  to  his  narrative  of  English  affairs  from  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  to  the  close  of  the  American  war,  says  that  the  year  1763 
"  was  distinguished  by  an  event  of  more  real  importance  than  the 
rise  or  the  resignation  of  lord  Bute."  *  That  year  is  considered 
memorable  for  the  production  of  a  new  kind  of  earthenware, 
remarkable  for  fineness  and  durability.  This  ware  was  soon  to 
remove  the  pewter  dishes  from  their  dingy  rows  in  the  tradesman's 
kitchen,  and  to  supersede  the  wooden  platter  and  the  brown  dish 
of  the  poor  man's  cottage.  The  artisan  of  Burslem,  in  StafiEord- 
shire,  who  brought  about  this  change,  was  Josiah  Wedgwood.  We 
have  already  briefly  indicated  the  condition  of  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  f  Dr. 
Campbell,  in  1774,  makes  this  statement:  "In  the  space  of  about 
sixty  years,  as  I  have  been  well  informed,  the  produce  of  this  ware 
hath  risen  from  5000/.  to  100,000/.  per  annum.  These  are  entered 
by  the  thousand  pieces  for  exportation,  which  is  annually  aboot 
forty  thousand.''^  In  1857  there  were  a  hundred  million  piecesof 
British  earthenware  and  porcelain  exported  to  every  European 
country  (with  the  exception  of  France),  and  to  America,  the  United 
States  being  by  far  the  largest  importers.  It  is  to  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood that  the  creation  of  this  great  manufacture  and  commerce  is 
to  be  principally  attributed.  England  had  producd  its  Bow  china, 
its  Worcester  china,  and  its  Chelsea  china,  which  was  held  to 
equal  that  of  Dresden.  But  these  elaborate  tea-services  and  orna- 
ments were  for  the  luxurious.  Palissy  gave  France  the  lead 
amongst  industrious  nations  in  her  manufacture  of  expensive  por- 
celain. But  Wedgwood  in  his  ware  combined  the  imitation  of  the 
most  beautiful  forms  of  ancient  art  with  nnequalled  cheapness. 
In  his  workshops  we  may  trace  the  commencement  of  a  system  of 
improved  design,  which  made  his  ware  so  superior  to  any  other 
that  had  been  produced  in  Europe  for  common  uses.  England, 
by  the  discovery  of  a  contemporary  of  Wedgwood,  Mr.  Cooks- 
worthy,  of  Plymouth,  was  found  to  po.<;sess,  in  the  C<>mish  day,  » 
material  equal  to  that  of  the  Sevres  and  Dresden  manu^ctories, 
His  patent  was  transferred  to  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  in  1777. 

•  Lord  Mahon-"  History  of  England,"  vol.  v.  p.  ^ g^ized  tf  y^,^^  ^.  i^.  p. 400. 
%  "  Political  Sunrty,"  roL,  ii.  p.  18. 
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'  and  £rom  that  time  we  went  steadHy  forward  to  the  attainment  of 
our  present  excellence  in  the  production  of  porcelain,  upon  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  general  spread  of  the  comforts  and  refine- 
ments of  society. 

The  transference  of  power  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  T784,  and  the  firm- 
ness with  which  he  was  enabled  to  hold  its  possession,  presented 
opportunities  for  wise  endeavours  to  place  the  commerce  of  the 
kingdom  upon  a  broader  foundation.  The  first  object  attained  was 
the  removal,  in  1 785,  of  an  odious  system  of  restrictions  and  disa- 
bilities in  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  the 
preliminary  inquiries  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
some  interesting  details  of  manufactures  were  elicited.  Mr. 
Wedgwood  pointed  out  how  greatly  the  industry  of  the  Potteries 
multiplied  the  industry  of  others  besides  that  of  the  twenty  thou- 
sand persons  directly  employed  ;  the  quantity  of  inland  carriage  it 
created ;  the  labour  it  called  forth  in  collieries,  and  in  raising  the 
raw  miterial  of  earthenware  ;  the  employment  of  coasting  vessels 
in  the  transport  of  this  material  from  the  Land's-End  to  different 
parts  of  the  coast :  and  the  re-conveyance  of  the  finished  goods  to 
those  ports  "  where  they  are  shipped  for  every  foreign  market  that 
is  open  to  the  earthenware  of  England."  In  1787  the  government 
carried  through  a  bold  meaisure  of  commercial  freedom  in  a  treaty 
of  commerce  and  navigation  ^vith  France,  which  opened  new  ports, 
not  only  to  the  earthenware  of  England,  but  to  her  woollens,  her 
cottons,  her  hardware  and  cutlery,  her  manufactures  of  brass  and 
copper.  Previous  to  this  treaty,  most  of  the  sta]  le  productions  of 
BritaFn  had  been  prohibited  for  so  long  a  period  in  France  that  the 
notion  of  exchange,  under  a  system  of  moderate  duties,  had  ceased 
to  be  contemplated  by  the  merdiants  of  either  country.  The 
political  arguments  by  which  this  great  measure  was  supported, 
and  those  by  which  it  was  opposed,  will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.  We  introduce  the  subject  here,  because  the  debates  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  supply  some  general  views  of  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  a  period,  when,  as  we  liave  seen,  the  industry  of 
this  country  had  received  an  extraordinary  impulse  from  new 
inventions,  and  from  increased  energy  In  the  long-estabKshed 
modes  of  production.  The  general  argument  for  the  treaty  was 
pat  with  great  force  by  Mr.  Pitt :  "  France  was,  by  the  peculiar 
dispensation  of  Providence,  gifted,  perhaps'  more  than  any  other 
country,  with  what  made  life  desirable,  in  point  of  soil,  climate,  and 
natural  productions.  It  had  the  most  fertile  vineyards  and  the 
xichest  harvest^ ;  the  greatest  lu;(urie$  of  maa  were  produced  t n  it 
with  little  cost,  and  with  moderate  labour.      Britaiif^  ^l^S:iot  thus 
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blest  by  nature ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  possessed,  through  the 
happy  freedom  of  its  constitution,  and  the  equal  security  of  its 
laws,  an  energy  in  its  enterprises  and  a  stability  in  its  exertions, 
which  had  gradually  raised  it  to  a  state  of  commercial  grandeur. 
Not  being  so  bountifully  gifted  by  Heaven,  it  had  recourse  to  labour 
and  art  by  which  it  had  acquired  the  ability  of  supplying  its 
neighbour  with  all  the  necessary  embellishments  of  life  in  exchange 
for  her  natural  luxuries.  Thus  standing  with  regard  to  each  other, 
a  friendly  connection  seemed  to  be  pointed  out  between  them, 
instead  of  the  state  of  unalterable  enmity  which  was  falsely  said  to 
be  their  true  i>olitical  feeling  towards  each  other."  ♦  The  principle 
laid  down  by  Pitt  has  a  permanent  importance.  The  national  and 
commercial  jealousies  by  which  the  principle  was  assailed  are  simply 
curious,  as  an  exhibition  of  plausible  fallacies.  Bishop  Watson, — 
one  who  had  rendered  good  service  to  the  arts  of  his  country,  by 
makiz^  chemistry  popular  in  his  amusing  "  Essays, "-^maintained 
that,  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  the  trade  with  France  was  held 
to  be  detrimental  to  our  interests  because  it  showed  a  balance 
against  us  *'  by  which  we  lost  a  million  a  year,"  such  a  trade  would 
not  be  lucrative  and  safe  in  the  time  of  George  III. :  that  is,  be- 
cause  the  British  consumer  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  paid  in 
money  to  the  French  producer  a  million  a  year  above  what  the 
British  producer  received,  *'  we  lost  a  million  a  year,"  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  wants  of  the  consumer  being  nothing  in  the  account. 
All  this  dust,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  had  been  thrown  into 
the  eyes  of  the  nation,  is  now  scattered  to  the  winds.  But  the 
anxious  prelate  thought  that  if  our  home  market,  the  richest 
market  in  Europe,  was  opened  to  France,  her  own  industry  and 
ingenuity  would  be  dangerously  stimulated.  France,  he  -said,  was 
ambitious  to  rival  us  in  its  rising  manufactures  of  cotton,  cutlery, 
hardware,  and  pottery.  If  she  were  to  cultivate  manufactures  in 
the  same  degree  as  we  had  done,  our  ruin  would  be  inevitable. 
France,  Dr.  Watson  maintained,  liad  abundant  pit-coal ;  was  cast- 
ing pig-iron ;  was  making  cutlery  at  Moulins  cheaper  and  neater 
than  that  of  Sheffield ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  recent  law  of  England, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  tools  and  machines,  France  had  got 
models  of  them,  and  would  soon  copy  our  tools,  and  not  take  our 
manufactures.  The  bishop  proclaims,  in  his  despair,  that  •*  every 
tool  used  at  Sheffield^  Birmingham,  and  Manchester,  might  be  seen 
in  a  public  building  at  Paris,  where  they  were  deposited  for  the  in- 
spection of  their  workmen."  f     Great  manufactures  are  not  created 
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simply  by  possessing  copies  of  another  country\5  macTiinery. 
The  French  government  obtained,  in  1 7S8,  models  of  the  cotton- 
spinning  machines  used  in  England ;  but  whilst  a  peaceful  inter- 
course enabled  us  to  send  France  cotton  fabrics,  she  did  not 
attempt  to  manufacture  for  herself.  Cotton-mills  were  established 
in  Normandy  and  at  Orleans  when  the  continent  was  shut  out  by 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  from  commercial  exchange  with  Eng- 
land.* But  there  jvas  a  power  possessed  by  our  country  that  France 
and  other  continental  nations  did  not  possess,  and  had  not  capital 
and  trained  workmen  to  acquire  by  imitation ;  a  power,  of  which  it 
was  said  in  1 819  that  it  had  ^'  fought  the  battles  of  Europe,  and  ex- 
alted and  sustained,  through  the  late  tremendous  contest,  the 
political  greatness  of  our  land ; '' — ^a  power  which  upon  the  return  of 
peace,  *'  ens^bled  us  to  pay  the  interest  of  our  debt,  and  to  maintain 
the  arduous  struggle  in  which  we  were  engaged  with  the  skill  and 
capital  of  countries  less  oppressed  with  taxation."  f  That  great 
power  was  **  our  improved  steam-engine." 

In  the  year  f  757,  over  the  door  of  a  staircase  opening  from  the 
quadrangle  of  the  college  of  Glasgow,  was  exhibited  a  board,  in* 
scribed  ^^  James  Watt,  Mathematical- Instrument  Maker  to  the 
University."  In  a  room  of  small  dimensions  sat  a  young  man  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  filing  and  polishing  quadrants  and  sectors,  to 
sell  for  his  livelihood.  He  had  come  in  his  eighteenth  year  from 
his  paternal  home,  at  Greenock,  where  his  father  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  ship-chandler,  to  endeavour  to  learn  the  art  of  a  math- 
ematical-instrument maker ;  but  he  could  find  no  one  in  Glasgow 
capable  of  instructing  him.  By  the  advice  of  a  kinsman  of  his 
mother,  who  was  a  Professor  in  the  Glasgow  University,  he  went 
to  London  with  the  same  object.  For  a  year  he  worked  with  in- 
tense application  in  a  shop  in  Finch  Lane,  Comhill ;  but  his  health 
failing,  he  returned  to  Glasgow,  having  become  a  skilful  mechanic^ 
and  possessing  tlie  far  greater  advantage  of  a  sound  mathematical 
education.  He  endeavoured  to  establish  a  shop  in  that  city.  The 
worshipful  Company  of  Hammermen, — in  that  spirit  of  exclusiveness 
which  the  lapse  of  a  century  has  scaroely  eradicated,  where  Guilds 
and  Corporations  have  any  remnant  of  antiquated  privileges, — re- 
solved to  prevent  James  Watt  exercising  his  art.  He  was,  how- 
ever, employed  within  the  precincts  of  the  University  to  repair 
some  astronomical  instruments ;  and  several  of  the  Professors  took 
the  ingenious  young  man  under  the'r  protection,  and  gave  him  a 
workshop  within  their  walls.     Here  he  soon  attracted  the  notice 

•  Siy— "  Coura  d' Economic  Politique,"  tome  i.  ch^y^i^^^  by  V^OO^  IC 
r  Jeffrey—*'  Ciancter  of  Jimes  Watt,"  1S19.  ^ 
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and  received  the  kind  attentions  of  men  trhose  names  wHl  be  heB 
ever  in  veneration — Adam  Smith,  Robert  Simson,  and  Jose|A 
Black.  To  these  eminent  phtlosoj^rs  even  «he  members  of  the 
Company  of  Hammermen  wonid  lowly  bow ;  as  tkey  bowed  to  the 
magnates  of  Glasgow,  the  tobacoo4ords  who  walked  m  scarlet 
cloaks  and  bushy  wigs  apart  at  the  Cross,  and  to  any  one  M  whom 
ho  tradesman  dared  speak  iili  he  caught  the  great  man's  ey^  and 
was  invited  by  him  to  come  across  the  streeft  aiMi  fttipart  his  humble 
request.*  Watt  had  an  ardent  friend  in  a  oo)]«gfe  sttrient,  Joha 
Robison,  about  the  saise  age  with  himseli,  Who  liad  also  a  genhs 
for  scientific  pursuiUv  He  has  recounted  that  when  he  first  weflt 
into  Watt's  little  shopf  and  e^tpected  to  see  only  a  workman,  he 
was  surprised  to  find  the  <)uadrant-maker  hk  9upevior  in  philoso- 
phy. But  Robison  left  the  Untveraty  ;  wvtt  to  sea  as  a  ihklsbip' 
man ;  and  was  in  the  boat  on  the  St  Lawrence  with  Wcrffe,  on  the 
momiag  on  which  the  Heists  of  Abraham  wefe  scaled.  Tlie 
JEriends  had  conversed  about  steam-engines  belbre  Robison's  de- 
parture. When  the  yoang  man  returned  in  1 763,-^haviiig  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Admiralty  to  take  charge  of  Uairison's  chronometer 
on  a  voyage  to  Jamaica^  to  test  its  sufficiency  for  detetniinmg  the 
longitude  of  a  ship^at  sea, — he  found  that  his  old  companion  in  the 
College  workshop  had  been  making  nun-e -rapid  advances  in  scien- 
tific' attainme9ts  than  himseU ;  and  had  been  long  engaged  in  try- 
ing experiments  in  the  const^ctibti  of  a  Steam  engine,  upon 
principles  difEerent  from  that  ih  common  use.  He  bad  lighted 
upon,  the  same  principle  as  that  fiOw  employed  'hi  a  high-pressure 
engine.  In  that  year  of  1763  a  small  model  of  Newcomen's  enghie 
was  put  into  the  charge  of  Watt  to  repair.  The  imperfections  of 
that  invention, known  as"  the  atmoSfrfieric  engine,"  were  erkient 
to  him ;  and  he  long  laboured  unsuccessfully  to  discover  how  ib 
defects  could  be  remedied.  The  radical  defect  was,  thfiit  tiiree 
times  as  much  heat  as  was  necessary  for  the  action  of  the  machitie 
was- lost.  If  one-fourth  of  the  heat  could  generate  an  equal  amotmt 
of  available  steam,  the  saving  of  foci  alone  would  ensure  the  ado|>- 
tion  of  an  engine  constructed  lo-|irodiioe  such  an  important  economj. 
Newcomen's  machine  was  used  in  draining  mines,  in  reusing  water 
to  turn  water-wheel6»  and  in  blowing  fuhiace^  for  iron'snieltin^. 
But  its  e3q>ense  of*  working  was  enormous.  Its  construction  was 
clumsy  and  imperfect  We  may  imagine  Ada'm  Smith  telling  Watt 
the  story  which  he  has  so  well  told  in  the  **  Weahh  of  NatkMis," 
of  the  first  fire-engine;  in  which  **a  boy  was  constantly  eropteyed 
to  open  and  shut  alternately  the  communication  between  the  boiler 

•  "  New  SuUktical  Account— Unarkshire,"  pc^^8^^ 
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and  the  cylinder,  according  as  the  piston  either  ascended  or  de-: 
scended  ;  "  and  how  the  boy,  wanting  to  play,  found  out  that  "  by 
tying  a  string  from  the  handle  of  the  valve  which  opened  this  com^ 
munication  to  another  part  of  the  machine,  the  valve  would  open 
and  shut  without  his  assistance.'*  ♦  Improvements  such  as  this 
had  been  accomplished  by  accidental  observation.  What  improve- 
ments might  not  be  effected  by  careful  examination,  grounded  upon 
scientffic  knowledge.  The  experimental  philosopher  was  still  work- 
ing in  the  dark,  when  he  discovered  that  water  converted  Into  steam 
wtMild  heat  about  six  times  its  own  weight  of  water  at  47^  or  48^ 
to  21 2<^.  He  mentioned  this  fact  to  Dr.  Black,  who  then  expUined 
to  him  his  doctrine  of  latent  heat,  with  which  Watt  had  been  pre- 
viously unacquainted.  He  says  of  himself  that  **  he  stumbled  upob 
one  of  the  material  facts  by  which  that  beautiful  theory  is  support- 
ed." Amongst  the  principal  features  of  scientific  progress  at  this 
period,  sir  John  Hersehel  indndes  "  the  development  of  the  doc- 
trine of  latent  heat  by  Black,  with  its  train  of  impor^nt  conse- 
quences, inchiding  the  scientific  theory  of  the  steam-engine.^fl'^ 
ceaseless  preparatory  labour  of  thought  was  now  to  prodiice  its 
results.  In  a  solitary  walk.  Watt  solved  iht  great  problem  Upon 
which  he  had  been  so  long  fntent  The  necessity  -of  working  for 
his  bread,  whilst  he  eagerly  desired  to  bring  his  ideas  into  a  phK)- 
tfcal  sitape,  was  still  forced  upon  him*  But  he  saw  his-  way.  The 
inVetition^  w^  complete  in  h  is  mi  nd .  To  have  ^  model  ootistrUct^ 
was  a'  work  of  great  diffculty.  He  had  no  capital  to  employ  in  ei>- 
gaging  better  workmen  than  tiie  blacksmiths  and  tfnnien  of  das- 
gow.  He  struggled  against  these  difficiMes  tilliie  found  a sealons^ 
and  i^e^irerfiulaUy  in  Dt.  Roebuck.  At  l^gth,  in  May,  1768^  Watt 
had  the  happiness  of  congratulatkig  hts  fnend  on  the  acbieve- 
ments  of  their  mutual  hopes :  <<  I  sincerely  wish  you  joy  of  this* 
successful  result,  and  hope  it  will  make  yon  some  retnm  for  the> 
obligations  I  ever  will  remain  under  to  you." 

It  was  agreed  that  a  patent  should  be  taken  ^mt;  and  Watt 
rei^ired  to  London  to  accomplish  fhis  bushiess.  On  his  way  thitheT 
he  had  an  interview,  at  Birmingham,  wifh  Matthew  Boulton,  who 
desired  to  join  in  th«  speculation^  This  erainent  manofooturer^  in 
every  quality  of  sterling  integrity,  of  generous  feelings,  of  skill  in 
organization,  of  prudent  enterprise,  was  worthy  of  being  the  asso- 
date  of  a  man  of  genius  like  Wait,  who  was  timid,  and  sometimes 
despondinir.  Their  pirtnership  was  unfortunately  deferred  till 
1773,  for  Roebuck  woul'.l  not  admit  Koulton  to  a  share  of  the- 
ppkt^OV  cjcceptt  upon  terms  to  which  the  prosperous  and  ing^l^iQUS 

t  **  Diicourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy/* 
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proprietor  of  the  works  at  Soho  could  not  agree.  Watt,  meaa- 
while,  had  to  maintain  himself  by  the  sui)erinteDdeace  of  several 
canals  then  in  course  of  construction.  The  employment  was 
disagreeable  to  him.  He  had  no  advantage  -from  working  his  pat- 
ent, for  his  partner,  Roebuck,  was  engaged  in  too  many  losing 
undertakings  to  advance  more  capital.  At  length  that  partner,  in 
whose  misfortune  Watt  deeply  sympathized,  agreed  to  seU  his 
property  in  the  patent  to  Boulton.  In  1774  Watt  went  to  Binning- 
ham  to  superintend  the  construction  of  his  machines  ;  and  he  wrote 
to  his  father,  **  the  fire-engine  I  have  invented  is  now  going,  and  an- 
swers much  better  than  any  other  that  has  yet  been  made."  There 
was  very  soon  a  change  in  the  character  of  Boulton 's  manufactory. 
Dr.  Johnson  kept  a  Diary  of  a  tour  in  Wales  in  1774.  On  the 
20th  of  September  is  this  entry:  "  We  went  to  Boulton \s,  whoi,  with 
great  civilityf  led  us  through  his  shops.  I  couid  not  distinctly  see 
his  enginery — Twelve  dozen  of  buttons  for  three  shillings — Spoons 
struck  at  once.''  In  1776,  Johnson  and  Boswell  made  an  excursion 
to  Oxford,  and  also  saw  Birmingham,  of  which  Boswell  has  this 
record  :  "Mr.  Hector  was  so  good  as  to  accompany  me  to  see  the 
great  works  of  Mr.  Boulton,  at  a  place  which  he  has  called  Soho, 
about  two  miles  from  Birmingham,  which  the  very  ingenious  pro- 
prietor showed  me  himself  to  the  best  advantage.  I  wished  John- 
son had  been  with  us ;  for  it  wa3  a  scene  which  I  should  have  been 
ffiaui  to  contemplate  by  his  light.  The  vastness  and  the  contrivance 
%i  some  of  the  machinery  would  have  matched  his  mighty  mind. 
I  sliall  never  forget  Mr.  Boulton's  expression  to  me, — '  I  sell  here, 
lir,  what  all  the  world  desires  to  have — Power  ! ' "  * 

It  is  unnecessary,  for  our  purpose,  that  we  should  pursue  the 
Ustory  of  the  final  establishment  of  the  steam-engine  of  Watt  to  be 
Ihe  great  operative  power  of  the  larger  industries  of  Britain.      It 
|u)ckly  superseded  Newcomen's  machines  in  draining  the  Cornish 
tin  and  copper  mines.     It  multiplied  cotton-mills  in  the  towns  of 
Lancashire  and  of  Scotland,  without  reference  to  the  previous  neces- 
sity of  choosing  localities  on  the  banks  of  the  Irwell  or  the  Derweot, 
the  Tweed  or  the  Clyde.   It  was  blowing  the  iron  furnaces  of  Dudley, 
and  hammering  steel  at  Sheffield.   It  was  forging  anchors  and  impel- 
ling block-machinery  at  Portsmouth.    Yet  it  was  ten  years  before 
Boulton  and  Watt  derived  any  profit  from  the  discpvery.    They 
had  to  striiugle,  iji  the  first  instance,  against  the  common  prrjudice 
which  attaches  to  every  new  invention.     All  the  business  sagadty 
of  Boulton  was  necessary  to  encourage  its  use  by  the  most  mod- 

*  It  has  been  said  that  amiton,  upon  beini;  asked  by  G«oi^  III.  wfaftt  He  detll  m, 
fn»li«d."  What  kings  delight  in,-Power  I"    BosweU's  story  i»  more  probaiU% 
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crate  price  ;  or  by  stipulating  only  for  a  royalty  upon  the  amount  of 
fuel  which  it  saved,  charging  nothing  for  the  engine.  The  partners 
had  to  contend,  in  actions  at  law,  against  unscrupulous  pirates.  But 
Parliament,  in  1 775,  had  granted  an  extension  of  the  patent,  and  the 
reward  to  the  inventor  and  his  admirable  associate  would  come  in  time. 
They  would  be  repaid,  however  tardily,  by  the  pecuniary  fruits  of 
their  skill  and  perseverance,  before  the  invention  was  thrown  open 
to  the  world.  But  even  before  that  period  what  mighty  effects  had 
been  produced  upon  British  industry  by  this  crowning  triumph  of 
an  enterprising  age !  Without  its  aid  the  energy  of  the  people  had 
more  tlian  counterbalanced  the  waste  of  the  national  resources  by 
an' obstinate  government  in  a  foolish  and  unjust  war.  The  steam- 
engine  of  the  "  Mathematical-Instrument  Maker  to  the  University 
of  Glasgow  "  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  same  energy  in  another 
war  against  a  gigantic  military  despotism,  wielded  by  a  man  origi- 
nally as  humble  as  himself — a  student  of  the  Military  School  of 
Brienne.  Captain  Sword  and  Captain  Steam  were  to  engage  in  a 
struggle  not  less  arduous  than  that  of  ^^  Captain  Sword  and  Captain 
Pen."  The  one  was  to  lay  prosperous  cities  in  ashes ;  the  other 
was  to  build  up  new  cities  in  desolate  places.  The  one  was  to  close 
the  havens  of  ancient  commerce ;  the  other  was  to  freight  ships 
with  products  of  such  surpassing  excellence  and  cheapness,  that  no 
tyrannous  edicts  could  exclude  them  from  oppressed  nations.  The 
one  was  to  derange  every  effort  of  continental  industry ;  the  other 
was  to  harmonize  every  form  of  British  labour  and  invention,  by 
lending  to  each  an  intensity  and  a  concentration  previously  un- 
known. The  one  was  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  the  intellect  of 
brute  force  ;  the  other  was  to  complete  **  the  dominion  of  mind  over 
the  most  refractory  qualities  of  matter  :" 

**  Engine  of  Watt  I  unrivallM  is  thy  sway. 
Compared  with  thine,  what  is  the  tryant's  power  / 
His  might  destroys,  while  thine  creates  and  sares. 
Thy  triumphs  live  and  grow,  like  fruit  and  flower. 
But  his  are  writ  in  blood,  and  read  on  graves.'*  * 

""""  •  Elliott.—"  Steam  at  Sheffield." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

State  of  Art  in  the  reign  of  George  II. — Inlcrlonty  of  laUre  ardals.— Fomatioii  of  «i 
English  School  of  Punting. — Academies. — First  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Eiiglish 
Artists.'-Exhibitlon  of  Sign-paintings. — Foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy. — Early 
ExhB»lions.^R«yn6ldi,  Gain^bortnigh,  Wilson^  and  West.— Engrairing.~Str«Bge 
and  Woollett.— Meazotint.— MacAnle^  ^o.— Boydeil  and  oommense  in  EMglnk 
engravings.— Sculptyre.— Banks,  Bacoo»  and  Flaxman.— Architecture.-— Sir  WHliam 
Chambers. — Bridge-building. 

A  TRANSITION  to  the  Ftoe  Arts  from  Agriculture  and  Man* 
ufactures,  from  Spinning  Machines  and  Cotton  Mills,  from  Ircm* 
works  and  Potteries,  from  Canals  and  Steam  Engines,  is  not  so 
abrupt  as  it  may  at  first  appear.  In  our  iomiediate  titties,  the  in* 
timate  connexion  between  the  Arts  of  Design  and  those  exercises 
of  industry  which  have  too  exclusively  been  designated  as  tbe 
Useful  Arts,  has  been  distinctly  recognised.  It  has  been  found 
after  a  Ipng  experience,  that  Taste  is  an  essential  element  in  tbt 
excellence  of  manufactures,  and  of  the!ir  consequent  coMumdal 
value.  But  tiiis  connexion  was  perceived  a  century  zgck,  when  a 
societ}-,.now  more  flourishing  than  ever,  founded  by  a  drawiny>qBP> 
ter,  proposed  *^  io  promote  the  artsi,  manufactures,  ahd  commerce  of 
this  kingdom,  by  giving  honora/y  or  pecuniary  rewards  as  may  be 
best  adapted  to  the  cai»e^  for  the  communication  to  tlie  Societ\%  and 
through  the  Society  to  the  'pu6lic,  of  all  such  useful  inrenlioDs,  dis> 
coveries  and  improvements,  as  tend  to  that  purpose."  The  Society 
of  Arts  gave  medals  to  Mr.  Curwen  for  agricultural  improvments, 
and  he  stated  that  but  for  this  stimulus  he  should  never  have  been 
a  farmer.  The  Society  of  Arts  awarded  premiums  for  improvements 
in  dyeing  and  tanning,  In  spinning  and  weaving,  in  paper-making 
and  lace-making,  and  may  thus  have  some whaf  excited  the  inventive 
powers  which  superseded  many  of  the  old  modes  of  hand-labour. 
The  Society  of  Arts  gave  its  modest  grants  of  ten  guineas  to  Banks 
and  Flaxman,  for  their  earliest  efforts  in  sculpture  ;  and  probably 
without  this  encouragement  these  eminent  artists  might  never 
have  been  sculptors.  The  mutual  dependence  existing  bet?Feen 
the  Polite  Arts,  as  the  Arts  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  were  then 
termed,  and  the  humbler  industrial  arts  which  form  the  foundations 
of  the  industrial  fabricy  was  never  more  distinctly  asserted  tfaaa  ia 
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the  proceedings  of  this  comprehensive  Association,  for  the  encour- 
agement of  seemingly  diverging  pursuits,  but  all  of  which  tended  to 
the  same  development  of  public  prosperity. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  traced  the  history  of  Art  in  England 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  reign  of  George  II.  At  that  time 
English  Art  was  in  a  very  low  state.  Architecture  had  greatly  de- 
clined from  the  position  to  which  Wren  had  raised  it.  Painters 
and  sculptors  were  numerous  and  well  paid,  but  the  high  places  of 
the  professions  were  chiefly  filled  by  Italians,  Germans,  Flemings 
and  Frenchmen.  Even  in  portrait  painting,  tlie  branch  in  which 
employment  was  most  abundant,  the  English  practitioners  were 
cofitent  if  they  could  produce  a  satisfactory  likeness ;  whilst  for 
everything  but  the  head  they  trusted  to  the  skill  of  "  drapery  paint- 
ers," whose  highest  ambition  it  was  so  to  complete  the  work,  that 
it  might  be  recognised  as  in  the  style  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  As 
a  lively  French  writer  said,  "  Englishmen  make  their  portraits  as 
they  make  their  pins,  each  passes  through  several  hands,  one  shapes 
the  head,  another  the  point ;  it  takes  as  many  painters  to  finish  a 
full-length  portrait  as  it  does  tradesmen  to  equip  a  petit  mattre,^^ 
Whenever  foreigners  referred  to  the  state  of  art  in  England  it  was 
with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  pity.  There  is  ample  reward,  it  was 
said,  for  the  foreign  artist  who  shows  even  moderate  sHill,  but  noth- 
ing seems  to  evoke  native  talent ;  surely  there  must  be  something 
in  the  soil  and  climate  inimical  to  artistic  genius.*  Even  Englishmen 
shared  the  prejudice,  or  were  too  diffident  of  their  own  judgment 
to  oppose  in  a  matter  of  taste  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  Eu- 
ropean opinion.  Yet  if  there  were  no  living  English  sculptor  or 
historical  painter  of  unquestioned  eminence,  the  name  of  Hogarth 
might  seem  sufficient  to  have  turned  the  edge  of  so  dull  a  sarcasm. 
But  Hogarth,  however  great  he  was  admitted  to  be  as  a  humourist, 
was  scarcely  recognised  even  by  his  countrymen  as  a  painter.    His 

•  AbW  da  Bos.—**  Reiexions  Critiques  sur  la  PoKsie  et  sor  la  Peinture,"  Par. 
175s,  vol.  ii.  145-7.  Le  Blanc.—"  Letters  d'un  Fran^ais,**  Par.  1745 ;  and  see  the 
'*  Discours  Prclinainaire  '*  to  a  5th  ed.  of  these  Letters  Lyon,  1758  J  Roqiiet.— **  L  'Etat 
dcs  Arts  en  Angleterre,**  Par.  1755.  To  the  same  effect  were  some  remarks  of  Mon- 
tesquieui^in  his  "  Esprit  dcs  Lois,**  and  of  the  AbW  Winckclmann.  From  the  frequent 
references  made  to  them  by  English  writers  on  ar^  for  more  than  half  a  century,  it  is  dear 
that  these  sarcasms  were  keenly  felt  by  artists,  and  not  without  influence  on  patrons. 
Barry  thought  it  necessary  to  write  a  formal  answer  to  them  in  his  "  Inquiry  into  the 
Real  and  Imaginary  Obstructions  to  the  Acquisition  of  the  Arts  in  England,''  8vo.  1775  » 
attd  it  was  in  order  to  refute  them  practically  that  he  painted  his  series  of  pictures  in  the 
Qreat  Room  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  (See  the  Introduaion  to  his  "Account  of  a  Series 
of  Pictures,"  &c.)  As  late  as  1791,  l^ie  intelligent  Gennsn,  Wendebom,  notes  that  **  it  ia 
tatdMT  singular  that  most  ol  t^ose  who  have  exceHed  in  the  polite  arts  in  England  have 
htm  UfKd^ftnt**'  lupd  %A  tdds^  that  tfcptugh'it  is  no  looser  exclusively  to.  among  the 
artists  are  still  many  foreigners.  Wendebom.—**  View  of  England  towards  the  clof«  o^ 
th«i8thcentar3i'»ial»^i.>««S.  Digitized  by  ^^OUglL 
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fellow-painters  regarded  him  as  an  interloper,  and  the  fashionable 
critic  pronounced  him  "  rather  a  writerof  comedy  with  the  pencil  than 
a  painter,"  says  Walpole  complacently,  "  he  has  but  slender  merit**  • 
Indeed,  though  Hogarth  was  the  true  founder  of  the  English  school 
of  painting,  his  example  had  but  little  apparent  influence  upon  his 
contemporaries  or  immediate  successors,  and  it  was  no  doubt  in 
perfect  good  faith  that  Burke,  in  his  eloquent  eulogy  on  Reynolds 
— written  seven-and-twenty  years  after  Hogarth's  death — affirmed, 
and  affirmed  without  contradiction,  that  **  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was 
the  first  Englishman  who  added  the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to 
the  other  glories  of  his  country." 

But,  however  it  might  be  in  the  diys  of  George  II.,  when  his 
successor  ascended  the  throne  it  must  have  been  evident  to  all  but 
the  most  prejudiced,  that  an  English  school  of  painting  was  in 
process  of  formation.  Reynolds  was  already  the  acknowledged 
leader  in  portraiture,  and  Reynolds  was  an  Englishman,  and  in  no 
sense*  a  disciple  of  Kneller;  Wilson  was  strenuously  asserting 
English  superiority  in  landscape  painting ;  and  Gainsborough, 
though  practising  in  a  provincial  town,  was  becoming  known  in  the 
metropolis  as  a  painter  both  of  landscape  and  portrait,  in  a  style 
at  once  thoroughly  English  and  thoroughly  original. 

But  what  served  most  to  give  consistency  to  the  labours  of  the 
artists,  and  to  stimulate  their  efforts  by  bringing  them  distinctly 
before  the  public  eye,  was  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
with  its  great  annual  exhibition  of  works  of  art.  The  establishment 
of  an  academy  of  art  had  long  l>ecn  a  cherished  purpose  with  Eng- 
lish artists.  As  early  as  171 1  a  private  academy  for  the  study  of 
art  was  instituted,  with  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  for  its  president:  but 
after  a  time,  differences  arose,  and  the  members  separated  into 
two  or  three  adverse  parties.  At  the  head  of  one  of  these  (the 
English  section)  was  Sir  James  Thomhill,  who,  in  1724,  oj>ened  a 
new  academy  at  his  own  house  in  the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden, 
which  continued  till  his  death  in  1734.*  Hogarth,  his  son-in-law, 
having  inherited  "  the  apparatus  of  the  academy,"  proposed  to  the 
other  society,  which  held  its  meetings  in  Greyhound  Court,  by  the 
Strand,  and  was  presided  over  by  Moser,  the  enamel  painter,  to 
unite  into  a  single  body,  and  to  take  a  suitable  room  where  thirty 
or  forty  persons  might  draw  from  the  living  model.  "  Attributing 
the  failures  of  the  previous  academies,"  writes  Hogarth,  "  to  the 
leading  members  having  assumed  a  superiority  which  their  fellow- 
students  could  not  brook,  I  proposed  that  every  member  should 
contribute  an  equal  sum  towsuxis  the  support  of  the  establishmeo^ 
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and  have  an  equal  right  to  vote  on  every  question  relative  to  its 
affairs.  By  these  regulations  the  Academy  has  now  existe4  nearly 
thirty  years,  and  is,  for  every  useful  purpose,  equal  to  that  in 
France,  or  any  other."  ♦  This  was  the  famous  "  Academy  in  St. 
Martinis  Lane,"  so  often  referred  to  in  the  lives  of  English  paint- 
ers, and  to  which  many  of  the  best  artists  of  this  period  were 
indebted  for  no  small  portion  of  their  skill  in  drawing.  But  these 
Academies,  as  well  as  others,  like  Shipley's,  and  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's, were  rather  schools  for  drawing  from  the  living  model,  or 
casts  from  the  antique,  than  institutions  such  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  associate  with  the  title  of  academies  of  art  Several  efforts  had 
been  made,  however,  to  establish  societies  of  this  more  ambitious 
order.  Before  starting  his  own  private  school,  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hill  had  submitted  to  lord  Halifax  for  the  royal  consideration,  the 
scheme  of  a  Royal  Academy,  with  apartments  for  professors, 
which  he  proposed  to  erect  "at  the  upper  end  of  the  Mews  " — and 
pretty  nearly  therefore  on  the  site  of  the  present  Royal  Academy 
—and  which  he  estimated  would  only  cost  3139/.! 

A  quarter  of  a  century  later  the  project  was  formally  renewed 
"with  the  consent,  and  indeed  at  the  desire,  both  of  artists  and 
lovers  of  art,"  by  Mr.  Gwyn,  an  architect  of  reputation,  and  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  •  The  French 
Academy  was  pointed  out  as  the  model,  though  it  was  added,  if 
an  "English  Academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture" 
were  to  be  erected,  it  would  be  desirable  to  consult  the  laws  of  all 
similar  institutions  in  Europe.^  In  1753  *hc  members  of  the  St. 
Martin's  Lane  Academy  made  an  effort  to  raise  their  institution 
to  the  rank  of  a  **  Public  Academy  for  the  Improvement  of  Paint- 
ing, Sculpture,  and  Architecture."  It  was  in  opposition  to  this 
proposition  tliat  Hogarth  addressed  to  lord  Bute  the  paper  already 
quoted.  Whether  from  internal  opposition,  or  the  apathy  of  the 
artists  generally,  the  scheme  fell  to  the  ground ;  as  did  also  a  still 
more  pretentious  one  for  an  Academy  to  be  incorporated  by  royal 
charter,  put  forth  a  couple  of  years  later.  §  Meantime  the  public 
interest  in  art  was  steadily  gaining  strength.  The  foundation,  in 
1734,  of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  though  its  attention  was  directed 
chiefiV  to  tlie  arts  of  ancient  Greece,  had  done  something  to  foster 

•  Paijer  by  Hcgarih  in  NichoILn's  Hogartli,  i.  203,  and  in  stipplemcnt  to  Ireland's 
Hogarth ;  Wnlix>lc — *'  Anecdotes  of  Paintinj;,"  v.  253  :  EJwards— "  Anecdotes  of  Pamt- 
ing,**  lutrcduction,  &c. 
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the  spirit  of  inquiry  among  the  upper  circles  of  society ;  and  the 
Society  of  Arts  had  done  still  more  to  diffuse  an  interest  in  art 
among  the  middle  classes.  Failing  in  establishing  an  academy,  it 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  artists  that  they  might  at  least  copy 
so  much  of  the  French  plan  as  to  set  up  a  public  exhibition  of 
their  works.  Accordingly  a  committee  was  formed  ;  the  great 
body  of  artists  were  appealed  to ;  the  Society  of  Arts  proffered 
the  use  of  their  room,  and  there  on  the  2ist  of  April,  1760,  exactly 
a  hundred  years  ago,  was  opened  the  first  public  exhibition  in 
London  of  the  works  of  living  artists.  The  works  exhibited  were 
few  in  number,  and  the  greater  part  of  little  worth  ;  but  the  names 
of  Reynolds  and  Wilson  were  among  the  painters ;  Roubiliac  and 
Wilton  among  the  sculptors;  Woollett  and  Strange  amon^r  the 
engravers,  who  contributed  examples  of  their  skill ;  and  the  public 
crowded  in  such  numbers  to  the  novel  spectacle  that  it  was  re* 
solved  to  repeat  the  experiment  next  year  on  a  larger  scale.  Th« 
"great  room,"  Spring  Gardens,  was  accordingly  hired,  and  there, 
in  May,  1761,  was  held  the  exhibition  which  was  really  the  pro- 
genitor of  that  which  still,  every  returning  May,  attracts  to  itself 
alike  the  rank,  the  beauty,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  land.  The 
admission  wa^  by  catalogues,  which,  besides  serving  as  guides 
to  the  exhibition,  were  adorned  with  a  vignette  by  Wale,  and  a 
frontispiece  and  a  tailpiece  designed  by  Hogarth  and  engraved  by 
Grignon— the  one  symbolising  the  growth  of  the  arts  under  the 
fostering  care  of  Britannia  and,  the  benignant  influence  of  the 
sovereign  ;  the  other  ridiculing  the  miserable  fate  of  the  decayed 
"exoticks  "  which  a  connoisseur  (typified  by  a  monkey  in  court- 
suit  and  ruffles)  magnifying  glass  in  hand,  is  vainly  watering. 
Thirteen  thousand  of  these  catalogues  were  sold  at  a  shilling  each, 
— what  would  one  be  worth  now  ? 

"  This  exhibition,"  wrote  Johnson  to  his  friend,  Baretti,*  "  has 
filled  the  heads  of  the  artists  and  the  lovers  of  art.  Surely  life,  if 
it  be.  not  long,  is  tedious,  since  we  are  forced  to  call  in  bO  many 
trifles  to  rid  us  of  our  time — that  time  which  can  never  return." 
Next  year,  however,  the  sage  we  may  presume  took  a  less  austere 
view  of  the  matter,  for  the  preface  to  the  catalogue  was  clothed  in 
his  sonorous  sentences. 

But  the  great  moralist  was  not  alone  in  thinking  that  the  artists 
were  over  exuberant  in  their  enthusiasm.  Where  the  philosopher 
sighed,  however,  the  wits  laughed  outright.  London  \-as  startled 
by  the  announcement  of  a  rival  exhibition  to  be  held  "at  the  large 
room,  al  the  upper  end  of  Bow  Street,  'Coven^garden»''  and  wUch 
•Biwwell,  under  Juafe,'  17^1.  Digitized  by  V^OUglt: 
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was  to  consist  of  "  Original  Paintings,  Busts,  Carved  Figures,  &c., 
by  the  Sign-Painters,"  together  with  "such  original  designs  as 
might  be  transmitted  to  them,"  the  whole  being  "  specimens  of  the 
native  genius  of  the  nation."  The  Society  was,  of  course,  a  myth. 
The  burlesque  originated  with  the  famous  Nonsense  Club,  its  prime 
contriver  being  Bonnell  Thornton,  under  whose  superintendence  it 
was  really  carried  out  in  all  its  parts.  The  wliim  took.  It  was 
seen  to  be  a  harmless  jest,  and  Hogarth  himself,  who  had  con- 
tributed some  works  to  the  Spring  Gardens  exhibition,  readily  lent 
assistance  to  the  Bow  Street  parody,  by  giving  a  touch  with  his 
pencil  where  effect  could  be  added  by  it :  thus  in  the  companion 
portraits  of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
we  are  told  that  he  changed  the  cast  of  their  ej'es  so  as  to  make 
them  leer  significantly  at  each  other.  Indeed  the  fun  was  altogether 
of  this  order.  The  apothecaries'  sign  of  "  The  Three  Gallipots  " 
had  for  its  companion  "The  Three  Coffins."  No.  16  in  the  catalogue 
was  entitled  "  A  Man  :  *'  while  the  picture  was  nine  tailors  at  work. 
In  No.  37,  "A  Man  loaded  with  Mischief,**  a  fellow  was  painted 
carrying  on  his  shoulders  a  woman,  a  magpie,  and  a  monkey :  a 
sign  still  occasionally  to  be  seen  on  some  of  the  low  public-houses 
around  London,  and  on  one  in  Oxford  Street.  Some  of  the  jokes 
were  rather  broader  than  woald  be  tolerated  now,  and  some  of  the 
journals  were  disposed  to  treat  the  matters  seriously;  but  the 
laughers  carried  the  day :  the  jest  was  enjoyed,  and  it  was  not 
spoiled  by  repetition.  ♦ 

Only  in  London,  and  at  such  a  time,  could  an  exhibition  of  this 
kind  have  been  possible.  Although  an  act  had  been  passed  for 
the  removal  of  such  sign-boards  as  obstructed  the  public  wa}'S,  al- 
most every  shop  still  had  its  sign,  and  every  tradesman  strove  to 
render  his  board  more  attractive  than  his  neighbour's,  if  not  by 
beauty  of  design,  by  oddity  of  conception,  or  some  sort  of  extrava- 
gance. A  market  for  ready-made  signs  was  kept  in  Harp  Alley, 
Shoe  Lane.  But  sometimes  commissions  for  signs  were  given  to 
painters  of  established  reputation.  Wale,  for  example,  who  was 
selected  by  his  brother  artists  to  draw  the  frontispiece  for  their 
exhibition  catalogue,  who  was  one  of  the  first  members,  and  sub* 
sequently  professor  of  perspective  and  librarian  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  was  not  above  painting  signs  ;  Pehny  and  Cation,  both 
among  the  first  academicians,  and  the  former  the  first  professor  of 
paintincj.  with  others  of  equal  standing,  at  least  occasionally  employ- 
ed their  pencils  in  a  simihr  manner.  One  of  Wale's  most  famous 
signs  was  a  portrait  of  Shakspere,  which  hung  acro^  the  road  at 
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the  north-east  corner  of  Little  Russell  Street,  Dniry  Lane,  and 
which,  with  its  elaborate  frame,  is  said  to  have  cost  five  hundred 
pounds.  This  branch  of  Art,  however,  outlived  the  exhibition  but 
a  very  few  years.  A  more  stringent  act  was  passed  for  their 
removal  (nth  Geo.  in.),  and  sign-boards  ceased  to  swing  except 
over  taverns.* 

The  members  of  the  Spring  Gardens  society  obtained  a  charter 
of  incorporation  and  the  exhibitions  went  on  with  increasing  suc- 
cess. But  the  directors  began  to  assume  more  authority  than  the 
other  members  were  ready  to  allow.     Differences  ensued.     The 
directors   claimed  the   right  of  filling  up  all  vacancies  in   their 
number.     This  the  members  refused  to  admit,  and  at  a  special 
meeting  sixteen  of  the  directors  were  ejected.     The  other  eight 
shortly  after  resigned.     They  were  all  men  of  position  and  in- 
fluence.    West,  one  of  their  number,  was  the  especial  favourite  of 
the  king;  Chambers  was   the  royal  architect;  and  they  felt  that  if 
they  could  obtain  the  royal  patronage  they  were  strong  enough  to 
establish  a  new  academy  more  comprehensive  in  purpose,  but 
more  exclusive  in  membersliip  than  that  they  had  just  left.    A 
draft  of  a  constitution  and  laws  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  (afterwards 
sir  William)  Chambers,  with  the  assistance  of  West,  Moser,  and 
Cotes,  and  submitted  to  the  king,  who,  entering  with  great  zeal 
into  the  project,  directed  that  the  new  institution  should  be  called 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  placed  under  his  immediate  protection 
and  patronage.     By  the"  Instrument  of  Institution  "  the  society 
was  to  consist  of  "  40  academicians  chosen  from  among  the  most 
able  and  respectable  artists  resident  in  Great  Britain  ; "  20  asso- 
ciates from  whom  future  academicians  were  to  be  selected ;  and 
six  associate  engravers.     There  is  to  be  an  annual  exhibition  of 
works  of  art,  which  is  to  be  open  to  all  artists  to  contribute  works, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  a  committee  of  selection.     Schools  of 
painting  and  of  drawing  from  the  life  and  from  casts  arc  provided, 
which  are   to  be  open   without  charge  to  all  students  who  have 
acquired  proper  rudimentary  instruction,  and  who  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  institution  :  and  professors  are  annually  to  read  courses 
of  lectures  on  the  principles  of  the  arls  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  and  also  on  anatomy  and  perspective.     Hogarth  >%-as 
dead ;  but  had  he  been  living  he  would  not  have  joined  the  infant 
academy,  "  considering, "  as  he  wrote  to  lord  Lute,  •*  I'le  elcctin.^ 
presidents,  professors,  &c .,  as  a  ridiculous  iniitaii<,:j  rf  il.u  Ixjlish 
parade  of  the   French  Academy."     Reynolls  hel  1  aloof   from  .ill 
the  preliminary  proceedings,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  apprised 
•  Edwanb— Introdoction,  and  notice  of  Wale  ;  Smith's"  Anecdotes  o£  NoUekeos,"  *o 
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that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  king  that  he  should  be  its  first  president, 
and  that  it  was  his  majesty's  intention  on  his  installation  into  that 
office  to  confer  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  that  he  con- 
sented to  join  the  new  society.  The  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Academy  dates  from  the  loth  of  December,  1768;  its  first  exhibi- 
tion was  held  at  the  auction  room  in  Pall  Mall,  in  1769.  The  list 
of  the  original  members  is  a  curious  index  to  the  state  of  art  in 
England  at  that  time.  Of  the  tliirty-three  wlwse  names  are 
inserted  in  the  first  catalogue,  eight  or  nine  are  foreigners ;  two 
are  ladies ;  some  are  only  known  as  designers  and  engravers ; 
some  were  coach  and  sign-painters — most  ai*e  mere  names  now : 
probably  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  would  be  recognised  except 
by  the  student  of  the  literature  of  art. 

Equally  curious  is  it  to  compare  the  first  thin,  loosely  printed 
catalogue  of  16  pages  with  one  of  the  present  day.  Besides  the 
thirty-three  Academicians,  only  seventeen  non-members  contribute. 
There  are  in  all  but  136  entries,  and  among  these  some  are  of  en- 
gravings, and  others  of  drawings  in  crayons  and  "stained  drawings." 
No  quotations  enliven  the  dreary  lists  of  *  portraits,'  *  flower-pieces,' 
and  *landskips';  but  occasionally  the  descriptions  are  as  curiously 
precise  as  though  the  painter  supposed  his  picture  would  be  carried 
for  comparison  to  the  very  spot  it  was  intended  to  represent.  The 
fashionable  landscape-painter  George  Barret, — one  who  was  rich 
whilst  Wilson  starved— described  his  performances  witl)  the  pre- 
cision of  a  topographer.  On  the  other  hand  Wilson  has  nothing 
appended  to  either  of  his  three  pictures  but  the  single  word  a 
"  Landskip."  Reynolds  sent  four  pictures,  all  portraits,  and  all  in 
classic  guise,  and  Gainsborough  had  also  four  pictures.  West 
contributed  two  compositions.  Angelica  Kauffman,  R,A^  had  four 
classical  subjects,  and  Mary  Moser,  R.A.,  two  "  flower  piepes." 

As  soon  as  Somerset  House,  erected  on  the  site  of  one  of  the 
royal  palaces,  was  completed,  the  Royal  Academy  removed  to  a  suite 
of  rooms  which  the  king  had  caused  to  be  constructed  in  the  new 
building  expressly  for  their  use,  and  there  the  annual  exhibitions 
continued  to  be  held  till  the  Academy  was  removed  to  the  National 
Gallery.  The  first  exhibition  in  Somerset  House  was  held  in  1780, 
and  the  progress  from  the  opening  exhibition  eleven  years  earlier 
is  very  marked.  While  the  Academicians  who  exhibit  remain  in 
number  the  same,  the  non-academicians  have  increased  to  183;  the 
number  of  entries  in  the  catalogue  is  489,  and  the  character  of  th^ 
works  exhibited  is  e\ndently  higher.  Besides  the  names  enumerated 
above,  we  now  meet  with  some  who  are  destined  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  the  school  in  the  succeeding  gcn«ra|ii^|S  iyk^G^^^* 
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R.A.  elect  (the  father  of  lord  Lyndhurst);  Fusell ;  de  Loutherboorg; 
Zoffany ;  Stothard ;  Wyatt  the  architect ;  and  the  scuiptors  Banks, 
Bacon  and  Flaxman.  At  this  time  there  was  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  works  sent  in,  and  we  find  Gainsborough  -on  this  occasion  con- 
tributing six  large  landscapes  and  ten  portraits,  whilst  in  the  next 
year  Reynolds  sent  no  fewer  than  one-and-twenty  pictures,  including 
his  Dido,  and  the  famous  portraits  of  the  ladies  Waldegrave  for 
wWch  Walpole  (though  not  without  grumbling)  paid  the  artist  a 
thousand  guineas — being  the  largest  sum  up  to  that  time  ever  paid 
to  an  English  portrait painten 

When  the  Royal  Academy  took  possession  of  its  apartments  In 
Somerset  House  it  stood  alone  as  the  visible  exponent  of  British 
art.  The  Incorporated  Society  had  persisted  for  some  years  in  a 
vain  struggle,  but  from  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Academy  no  new 
member  joined  its  ranks ;  its  exhibitions  dwindled  rapidly  into  in* 
significance ;  and  it  eventually  succumbed  before  its  too  powerful 
rival.  The  humble  Free  Society  which  had  clung  like  a  parasite  to 
the  Society  of  Arts  had  also  perished  of  inanition.  The  Academy, 
though  often  assailed  from  without,  and  not  always  at  peace  within^ 
has  continued  in  an  unbroken  career  of  prosperity  down  to  the  pres- 
ent hour — unchanged  in  its  constitution,  and  without  increase  in  its 
members,  though  everything  around  it  has  changed,  and  the  number 
of  professional  artists  has  increased  fifty-fold  since  its  foundation.* 

Among  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Academy  were  indeed  men  of 
no  common  order  ;  and  the  glory  which  they  shed  around  it  must 
have  done  much  to  ensure  its  firm  establishment.  Reynolds,with 
whom  the  early  years  of  the  Academy  are  most  intimately  associ- 
ated, was  a  painter  who  at  once  raised  English  portraiture  from  sheer 
mindless  mimicry  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  noblest  days  of  art 
Without  attempting  to  rival  the  great  masters  in  the  higher  walks  of 
painting,  he  strove  to  compete  with  the  worthiest  in  his  own  peculiar 
line.     He  has  been  condemned  for  not  attempting  loftier  themes, . 

*  The  Academy  has  had  no  historian ;  its  origin  and  progress  must  be  traced  loo  oftea 
by  the  light  of  unfritodly  pilots,  amid  all  fiorts  c^  muddy  banks  and  quicksands.  The  f<^ 
lowing  are  a  lew  of  the  anorces  from  which  we  have  deriyed  asastaoce :  **  Abstract  of  the 
Instrument  of  the  Institution  and  Laws  cf  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,"  8vo,  LocmL 
»797  ;  "  Catologues  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  *'  "  The  conduct  of  the  Royal  Acadenudans 
while  members^  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Dritain,  vis.,  from  176©  to 
their  expulsion  in  1769.  With  some  part  of  their  transactions  since,"  8vo.  1771,  and 
Abstracts  of  Papers  of  Incorporated  Society  published  in  the  "  Literary  PatKwama," 
1808  ;  Gait's  **  Life  of  Benjamin  West,"  vol.  ii.  chap,  iv.,  where  ftdl  particulars  respect- 
ing the  foundation  of  tlie  A<»deiny  are  given  on  tlie  aotiiority  of  West  KhnseU,  «feo 
conducted  th«  negotiations  with  tike  ki«)g  ;  the  Livefeof  Sir  Joshua  Reynoids,  by  l^akmCk 
North5:ote,  and  Cotton  ;  Barry's  Works  j  Pye  on  "  Parsonage  of  British  Art  ;**"  Re- 
port? (wiOi  ^dcncc)  of  Committees  of  House  of  Cotmtioni,"  1834  aiid  t$3d  ;  mtps^ 
eb'1»l)Wt.Str»beB»NiehoIb,^^tefdik-Oi^^  . 
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bvA  we  may  in  these  days  be  well  content  that  he  emj^yed  his 
pencil  ia  handing  down  the  portraits  of  the  statesmen,  soldiers,  and 
writers,  and  of  the  matrons,  maids,  and  children  among  whom  he 
lived  and  moved,  rather  than  in  fabricating  from  the  recipes  and 
models  of  the  painting-room  eighteenth-century  Fhrynes,  Venuses, 
and  Epaminondases,  or  even  Apostles  and  Madonnas.  For  not 
only  was  Reynolds  the  greatest  colourist  that  England  had  ever 
seen,  b\U  her  most  intellectual  portrait-painter^  and  she  had  men, 
women,  and  children  well  worthy  the  best  pencil  tliat  could  be  fouad 
to  hand  down  their  features  to  posterity.  But  whilst  Reynolds  could 
do  this,  he  wanted,  for  what  are  called  the  higher  branches  of  art, 
alike  sufficient  technical  training,  power  of  studious  application, 
historical  insight,  and  poetic  imagination.  All  that  he  aimed  to  do 
he  did  perfectly.  His  mastery  over  his  materials  is  the  more  surpris- 
ing the  more  his  works  are  studied.  His  touch  is  always  sure  and 
firm,  yet  light  as  a  zephyr.  His  clearness  of  perception  is  almost 
perfect  To  every  part  is  given  just  the  tone  and  touch  and  surface 
which  most  befits  it.  Where  his  colours  have  not  lost  their  original 
hue,  they  glow  with  a  sombre  splendour,  which,  though  borrowed 
neither  from  Flanders  nor  Venice,  reminds  the  spectator  of  the 
greatest  masters  of -both  those  countries.  Then  what  fascination 
in  his  female  forms  and  features,  how  charming  his  children,  how 
manly  his  men  1  Reynolds  lived  always  in  easy  intercourse  with  the 
most  distinguished,  of  his  time,  and  something  of  the  genial  grace  of 
such  companionship  is  visible  in  his  works.  He  did  not  copy  a  face 
with  camera-like  particularity,  but  he  always  gave  what  was  most 
essential :  his  likenesses  are  not  perhaps  always  the  most  faithful 
rendering  of  the  man  in  his  ordinary  daily  life,  but  they  bring  out 
his  most  intellectual  and  characteristic  aspect.  Burke  was  mistaken 
when  he  said  that  Reynolds  was  the  first  Englishman  who  added  the 
praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to  the  other  glories  of  his  country.  But 
if  he  was  not  that,  we  cannot  but  regard  him,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
influence  which  he  exerted  alike  by  his  pencil,  his  writings,  and 
his  character,  as  the  true  founder  of  the  English  school  of  painting, 
Gainsborough  had  far  less  technical  power  than  Reynolds,  and 
in  portraiture  far  less  variety.  But  if  he  could  not  attain  the  eleva- 
tion of  Reynolds^s  Mrs.  Siddons,  or  Cornelia,  he  could  more  than 
equal  Reynolds  in  depicting  the  lighter  phases  of  female  beauty. 
Those  who  saw  Gainsborough's  portraits  in  the  wonderful  coUec-. 
tion  brought  together  last  year  in  the  British  Institution,  or  the 
eisqi^site  specimens  of  his  pencil  in  the  great  Manchester  Exhibit 
11911,  m'^  b^  littlo  likely  tp  gs^nsay  1^  powers  as  ^painter  of  female 
partf^.    B^  it  jsj^terall  asa^and^cap^ipaifiteiwfod  the  P^o^tef 
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of  those  delightful  "  Cottage  Doors,"  and  similar  homely  rustic  sub- 
jects which  he  painted  with  such  unrivalled  skill,  that  he  ranks 
supreme.  He  was  the  first  painter  of  the  poetry  of  homely  Eng- 
lish scenery — the  first  who  showed  how  the  shallow  ford,  the  village 
green,  the  leafy  woodside,  or  shady  river's  bank  might  on  canvas 
delight  the  eye  and  stir  the  memory  and  stimulate  the  fancv — and 
in  his  own  way  he  has  found  no  compeer  and  no  successor. 

By  those  whose  tastes  lead  them  lo  prefer  what  is  called  classic^ 
landscape,  Wilson  has  always  been  placed  above  Gainsborot^ 
as  a  painter.  But  Wilson  was  less  original  and  less  native  in 
style.  Italian  scene  with  Phaetons  or  Apollos  in  the  clouds,  and 
Niobes  on  the  earth,  will  never  come  home  to  the  common  under- 
standing. Wilson  was  neglected  whilst  alive ;  he  has  been  perhaps 
over-praised  since  his  death.  Like  Gainsborough,  he  was  altogeth- 
er a  painter.  But  there  was  less  spontaneousness  in  his  constitu- 
tion. Even  his  English  scenes  are  painted  on  an  Italian  modeL  If 
he  looked  abroad  on  nature  it  was  to  consider  how  the  scenery 
would  "  compose"  into  a  picture.  The  men  and  women  who  walk- 
ed about  were  to  him  but  **  figures."  He  was  a  great  painter,  but 
his  greatness  was  conventional.  Yet  few  landscape-painters  of  any 
country  have  had  a  finer  eye  for  grandeur  of  form  and  largeness  erf 
effect,  and  if  it  be  to  Gainsborough  that  we  can  trace  the  love  of 
simple  unsophisticated  English  scenery,  truth  and  freshness  of 
colour,  and  directness  of  imitation,  which  have  ever  since  charac- 
terised English  landscape  painting — the  truest  and  noblest  school 
of  landscape  that  has  yet  been  seen — it  is  to  Wilson  that  we  are 
indebted  for  its  preservation  in  its  early  stages  from  vulgarity  and 
commonplace. 

Reynolds,  Wilson,  and  Gamsborough  were  bom  within  a  few 
years  of  each  other.     The  other  painter,  whose  name  is  nwst  close- 
ly associated  with  them  in  these  early  days  of  English  art,  who 
succeeded  Reynolds  as  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  who 
must,  we  fear,  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  English  historical 
painting,  Benjamin  West,  was  some  years  their  junior.    A  native 
of  Pennsylvania^  then  an  English  colony,  he  came  to  London  at 
the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  and  was  introduced  by  Drummond,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  to  George  III.,  who,  pleased  with  the  simplicity 
of  his  quaker  manners,  and  the  grave  religious  character  of  his  pic- 
tures and  sketches,  at  once  took  the  young  American  into  his  favour. 
West  had  spent  three  years  in  Italy  in  the  study  of  the  old  masters, 
and  he  had  acquired  a  fatal  facility  of  composition  and  ezeortiM. 
His  pictures,  when  scriptural,  were  always  illustrative  of  pass^cs 
which  stirred  the  sympathies  of  every  persc^^^  y(;^|g^;^^le«BBJ% 
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and  they  were  so  painted  that  all  could  at  once  understand  thtrii ; 
and  his  historical  and  classical  subjects  were  hardly  more  recondite 
and  were  equally  cleUr.  The  king  saw  in  them  pictures  he  could 
feel  and  comprehend.  West  received  an  unlimited  commission, 
and  as  long  as  the  king  retained  his  faculties,  West  was  duly  paid 
his  salary  of  looo/.  a  year.  The  royal  patronage  would  alone  have 
insured  the  painter  success,  but  the  same  qualities  which  delighted 
the  king  delighted  a  large  section  of  his  subjects  also;  and  it  was 
the  popular  belief  that  England  possessed  in  West  another  Raffaelle. 
That  belief  has  long  passed  away,  and  the  reaction  has  been  severe. 
West  never  rose  above  mediocrity,  and  mediocrity  is  as  fatel  to  the 
painter  as  the  poet.  But  worse  painters  have  had  a  more  enduring 
celebrity,  and  some  pictures  of  West's  ought  to  save  him  from 
oblivion.  One  of  these  is  his  celebrated  "  Death  of  General  Wolfe," 
in  which,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  his  friends,  and  it  is  said  the 
united  and  semi-official  protest  of  the  president  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy and  the  archbishop  of  York,*  West,  instead  of  clothing  the 
hero  and  his  associates  in  the  costumes  of  Greece  or  Rome,  or 
that  conventional  **  drapery**  which  painters  were  accustomed  to 
substitute  for  the  dress  of  any  particular  age  or  country,  ventured 
on  the  danng  innovation  of  making  the  actors  wear  the  actual  coats 
and  cocked  hats  in  which  tliey  fought.  The  picture  was  painted 
with  unusual  care,  referred  to  an  event  which  stirred  every  heart, 
and  was  treated  in  a  manner  which  men  of  all  conditions  could 
appreciate.  It  had  an  immense  success.  The  king  was  delighted  f 
Reynolds  was  converted ;  but  the  painter's  brother  artists — hard* 
est  of  all  to  satisfy — were  not  convinced.  Barry  undertook  to  show 
how  the  event  should  have  been  treated  in  the  classic  style.  He 
painted  the  scene,  and  people  were  amazed  at  beholding  Wolfe  and 
his  grenadiers  braving  the  climate  of  Canada  as  well  as  the  bay- 
onets of  Montcalm  in  a  state  of  nudity.  But  if  Barry  outraged  all 
'*  the  proprieties,"  West,  some  thought,  had  not  wholly  resisted 
temptation.  He  had  painted  the  dying  general  in  the  midst  of  hia 
officers,  who  were  grouped  about  him,  not  as  they  must  have  been 
imder  such  circumstances,  but  plainly  with  a  view  to  scenic  effect, 
and  he  had  brought  into  the  foreground  a  naked  Indian,  though  no 
such  person  was  actually  there.  Penny,  then  professor  of  painting 
at  the  academy,  undertook  to  depict  the  hero's  death  as  it  really 
occurred — almost  alone  and  in  tlie  reor  of  the  fr.;ht.  But  he  too 
got  entangled  in  conventionalisms,  and  was,  moreover,  incomix:tent 
to  grapple  with  the  theme,  and  West's  triumph  was  complete, 
"The  Death  of  Wolfe,"  we  may  say  now,  went  but  a  little  way 
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towards  settling  the  still  unsettled  question  of  the  extent  of  licence 
allowable  to  the  painter  of  a  familiar  liistorical  scene ;  but  it  at  least 
put  an  6nd  to  the  more  outrageous  anomalies  previously  tolerated, 
and  the  historical  painter  was  thenceforth  in  this  country  under- 
stood to  be  to  some  extent  amenable  to  the  laws  which  govern  the 
historical  writer. 

It  had  now  become  a  favourite  project  to  adorn  our  churches 
and  public  buildings  with  paintings,  after  the  fashion  of  those  of 
the  continent.  It  was  decided  to  make  the  experiment  on  St 
PauPs.  The  leading  painters,  with  West  and  Reynolds  at  their 
head,  offered  at  their  own  cost  to  cover  the  bare  walls  of  the  metro- 
poh'tan  cathedral  with  paintings  of  the  leading  events  of  Old  and 
New  Testament  history,  and  the  king  and  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury gave  their  cordial  adhesion  to  the  proposal.  Btit  the  bis- 
hop of  London,  whose  veto  was  decisive,  sternly  refused  his 
sanction,  and  the  whole  scheme  fell  to  the  ground, — thereby,  said 
the  enthusiastic  professors,  throwing  back  historical  painting  in 
England  for  a  cfentury.  That  such  willing  service  might  not  be 
los^  however,  the  Society  of  Arts  (taking  into  account  the  profits 
derived  by  the  exhibition  of  the  pictures  painted  for  the  Foundling 
Hospital)  invited  the  six  painters,  designated  by  the  Royal  Acade- 
my to  execute  the  paintings  in  St  Paul'^,  with  four  others,  to  paint 
around  their  great  room  ten  large  pictures  from'  English  History; 
for  wliich  they  were  to  be  renumerated  by  the  proceeds  of  an  exhibi- 
tion of  them  when  finished.  The  painters  declined ;  but  Barry,  who 
had  been; burning  to  remove  from  English  art  the  reproach  cast  upon 
it  by  Winckelmann  and  Du  Bos,  proffered  to  cover  the  entine  room 
himsdf  with  a  series  of  large  allegorical  paintings  illustrative  of 
Human  Culture.  The  Society  accepted  his  offer,  and  though  he 
had  but  sixteen  shillings  in  hrs  pocket,  he  commenced  his  mighty 
task,  working  at  odd  jobs  for  the  booksellers  by  night  to  procure 
the  sustenance  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  day.  After 
labouring  almost  without  intermission  for  nearly  seven  years,  he 
brought  his  undertaking  to  a  close.  A  work  Hkc  this  was  almost 
heroic:  and  out  of  respect  for  the  man  who  thus  braved  negject 
and  poverty  that  he  might  carry  out  worthily  his  patriotic  enter- 
prise, we  would  fain  persuade  ourselves  that  the  work  was  not  a 
failure.  Happily  for  his  own  peace  of  mind,  Barry  himself  never 
suspected  that  he  missed  his  aim.  In  his  celebrated  letter  to  the 
Dilettanti  Society,  he  speaks  without  stint  of  its  "  public  interest, 
and  ethical  utility  of  subject ;  castigated  purity  of  Grecian  design, 
beauty,  grace,  vigorous  effect,  and  execution.**  We  resB^^iJMt 
words  and  turn  with  aniaffement'  from  the  pltturcs.    But  we  look 
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•ftgaifi  asd  see  ample  evidence  of  ggiiifi.%  thouj;h  o£  tb^  genius  that 
M  near  alHed  to  madness.  Few  more  eHortswere  made  to  achieve 
success  in  mural  painting.  It  was  reserved  £6r  our  own  day,  and 
with  another  materiil,  to' show  winfc' English  artists  cotild  effect  in 
that  branch  of  art.  The  frescoes  of  the  New  Housfes  of  PaHia- 
menet,  and  perhaps  even  more  that  in  the  great  hall  of  Lincoln's 
Inn^  have  proved  that  if  fitting  opportunity  ofiEers,  the  skill  will  not 
be  wsuitiAg  to  produce  works  worthy  of  the  natron.  But  seeing 
what  was  in  the  i8th  century  regarded  as  the  ideal  of  historical 
painting— Idoking  at  the  cold  mediocrity  of  West  and  his  foWowers 
on  &e  one  hand,  and  the  unchecked  extravagance  Of  BarTy  and 
Fuselt'On  the  other, — it  is  a  matter  rather  for  rejoicing  titon  regret 
that -our  chuiiches  and  public  places  were  not  adbnved  vlth  such 
fUdstrattons  of  sacred  and  se^ilar  history  as  the  painters  of  that 
day  must  have  pcoduced. 

If  we  were  attempting  more  than  a  few  illustrations  ^f  the 
stSiXt  of  art,  there  aire  many  other  painters  who  would  call  for  I'e- 
cord.  Romney,  whose  life  is  a  romance,  and  who  for  a  while 
divided  the  town  with  Reynolds,  when  ThurloMr,  like  his  sovereign, 
declared  himself  ^  of  the  Romney  faction-;"  Fuseii,  who  imported 
into  Engktnd  the  wildest  extravagances  of  Germany ;  Paul  Sand- 
by,  by  many  regarded  as  the  father  of  that  essential  Eng^sh  art, 
water«cok>ur  painting ; '  Wright  of  Derby,  and  many  another  mi^ 
afibrd  matter  for  remark :  to  say  nothing  of  tho^e  who  succeeded 
them,  and  reflected  ior  the  most  part  more  or  less  strongly  their 
genius  or  their  manner — Nortlicote,  Opie,"  Copley,  Stothaid,  and 
those  others  of  equal  £ain»  who  handed  down  the  practice  and.  ih% 
traditions  ol  tlieir  elders  to  the  painters  of  eur  own  day. 

Nor  should  those  who  by  means  of  the  art  of  Engraving  agist- 
ed in  diffusing  still  more  widely  the  works  of  the  great  artists  who 
adorned  .this  period,  be  left  unmentioned  Sir  Robert  Strange  and 
WiUiam  Wo6Uett  did  for  English  line  engraving  all  that  Reynolds 
tod i his  assodates  accomplished  for  painting.  More  they  could 
l^t do  in  dieir  own  country;  but  beyond  its  limits  they  perhaps 
did  more.  English  pictures,  eoccept  in  special  instances,  never 
fouAd  tbeir  way  across  the  channel ;  but  the  engravings  of  Strange 
and'  Woollett  were  es^erly  purchased  all  over  the  continent.  Both 
word  men  of  rare  '  enius.  Strange  confined  his  attention  to  his- 
torical engraving,  and  delighted  in  translating  the  works  of  the 
gre^it  masters  of  old.  Woollett  chiefly  engraved  landscapes,  and 
eapeciaUy  those  of  British  painters.  Strange  learnt  the  art  from 
Le  Has,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  French  engravers  of  the 
day,  and  he  cultivated  h»  powers  by  diligent  studyvht'^ttt^^^at 
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centres  of  Italian  art    But  whilst  no  engraver  ever  entered  noit 
into  the  spirit  of  the  painters  whose  works  he  copied,  his  style  was 
decidedly  his  own.    Nearly  all  his  plates  were  executed  fromdnw* 
ings  made  by  himself  from  the  original  picture^ ;  and  much  as  we 
may  admire  them  when  seen  apart,  it  is  only  on  examining  such 
a  collection  of  his  engravings  as  that  in  the  Print  Room  oi  the 
British  Museum,  where  they  fill  three  folio  volumes,  that  his  ^^ 
markable  industry  and  fertility  of  resource,  as  well  as  his  artistic 
feeling  and  the  brilliancy, of  his  technical  skill,  can   be  fairiy  ip- 
preciated.     WooUett  owed  little  to  any  instructor.     His  teacher 
was  an  obscure  English  engraver,  and  he  never  studied  out  of  his 
native  country.     But  be  lived  at  a  time  when  England  was  putting 
forth  her  strength  in  art,  and  he  fully  participated  in  the  movement 
Like  our  landscape  painters,  he  refused  to  be  bound  by  established 
practices.    The  effect  he  desired  to  produce  he  took  what  seemed 
the  surest  means  of  producing,  without  regard  to  its  being  the  most 
regular.    Etching,  the  graver,  and  the  needle  he  freely   used,  as 
each  seemed  the  most  efficient  for  the  purpose  in  view.     The  best 
of  his  plates  consequently  exhibit  a  union  of  force  and  delicacy 
scarcely  to  be  found '  elsewhere  in  landscape  engravings*      His 
characterization  of  surface  is  nearly  perfect.    The  landscapes  of 
Woollett  indeed  gave  a  decided  impulse  to  landscape  engraving 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.     He  engraved  the  figure  also  with 
great  ability,  and  his  plate  from  West's  *'  Death  of  Wolfe  *'  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  masterpiece .     But  it  is  in  his  landscapes  that 
his  great  originality  and  genius  are  shown,  and  Woollett  is  as 
justly  considered  the  founder  of  the  English  school  of  landscape 
engraving  as  Strange  is  of  that  of  historical  engraving*     Several 
other  English  line  engravers,  of  very  considerable  skill,  flourished 
during  the  same  period,  of  whom  it  will  be  enough  to  name  Ma- 
jor, who  wrote   himself  engraver  to  the  king;    Basire,   Byme^ 
Rooker,  the  able  but  unhappy  Ryland,  and  the  best  of  all  our  por- 
trait engravers  William  Sharp,  who  together  created  a  school  of 
line  engravers  which  though   not  a]wa3r5  adequately  patronized, 
has  continued  with  unabated  power  to  the  present  day. 

In  mezzotint  engraving — a  branch  of  engraving  in  which  Eng- 
land has  always  maintained  the  lead — the  first  practitioner  was 
James  MacArdell,  who  did  for  the  portraits  of  Reynolds,  at  least 
all  that  his  predecessor,  John  Smith,  performed  for  those  of  Knel- 
ler.  With  MacArdell,  or  immediately  succeeding  him,  practised 
Fisher,  Valentine  Green,  Raphael  Smith,  W,  Dickinson,  Earlom, 
and  the  Watsons,  James,  Thomas,  and  Caroline;  whilst  PanI 
Sandby  showed  the  capabilities  of  the  infaij^itify^^^^ji^^U  en- 
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graving.  Along  with  the  admirable  native  engravers,  several  dis- 
tinguished foreigners  found  ample  employment.  Of  these  the 
chief  were  Bartolozzi,  best  known  by  the  **  chalk"  engravings  after 
his  own  designs,  and  the  drawings  of  the  great  masters ;  Vivares, 
unrivalled  for  the  freedom  of  his  foliage,  and  the  graceful  ease  with 
which  he  rendered  the  landscapes  of  Lorraine,  Poussin,  and  Gains- 
borough ;  Grignon,  who  seems  to  have  been  equally  expert  in 
every  class  of  subjects  and  in  every  style;  and  Gravclot,  now  re- 
collected only  by  his  bookplates. 

English  engravings  had  indeed  become  an  important  branch  of 
commerce.  If  we  may  credit  the  statement  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  lord  Suffolk  in  his  speech  on  BoydelPs  *  Lottery  Bill/ 
"  the  revenue  coming  into  this  country  from  this  source  at  one 
time  exceeded  260,000/.  per  annum."  Boydell  was  the  principal 
agent  in  promotmg  this  traffic.  Himself  an  engraver,  though  of 
but  small  talent,  he  was  led  by  observing  the  success  of  Hogarth's 
plates  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  print-selling 
business  on  an  extended  scale.  He  tried  and  succeeded,  and  with 
every  fresh  success  his  boldness  increased,  until  he  was  able  to 
assert  that  he  had  laid  out ''  above  350,000/.  in  promoting  the  fine 
arts  in  this  country."*  On  the  plates  issued  by  him  he  employed 
engravers  of  the  highest  standing ;  and  he  set  the  example  of  pub" 
lishing  illustrated  books  of  a  more  splendid  character  than  had  pre- 
viously been  issued  by  any  English  publisher.  By.  his  fellow 
citizens  he  was  elected  alderman,  and  then  lord-mayor,  but  his 
highest  ambition  \tras  to  produce  an  edition  of  Shakspere  which 
should  in  its  illustrations  be  the  most  perfect  which  the  arts  of  the 
country  could  produce.  To  effect  this  he  invited  the  principal  pain- 
ters of  the  day  to  paint  finished  oil  pictures  of  incidents  selected  from 
the  various  plays  ;  and  to  contain  the  pictures  so  produced  he 
built  a  spacious  suite  of  rooms  in  Pall  Mall,  which  he  designated 
the  Shakspere  Gallery,  but  which  is  now  the  Gallery  of  the  British 
Institution.  The  engravings  as  published  formed  a  magnificent 
work  in  nine  folio  volumes.  The  pictures,  with  the  gallery  which 
contain  them.  Boydell  intended  to  have  bequeathed  to  the  nation  ; 
but  commercial  losses  arising  out  of  the  French  revolution  compel-, 
led  him  to  sell  them,  and  he  obtained  the  sanction  of  parliament  for 
disposing  of  them  by  lottery.  Boydell  was  of  course  not  alone  in 
his  enterprise.  His  success  stiniulated  other  publishers,  and  some 
ol  them  produced  works  scarcely  less  important  than  his  own. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  there  was  only 
one  'English  sculptor  of  any  reputation,  and  his  c^fJ>tPt£(5Wfte 

*  Petitions  to  House  of  Commons—"  Annual  Register/'  vol.  xlvi. 
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rather  frorti  the  paucity  of  competition  than  from  hi?5  own  ability. 
Into  what  strange  defiances  of  common  sense  the  lack  of  imagina- 
tion will  lead  artists  who  are  poetic  by  rule,  the  monuments  of 
Joseph  Wilton  which  disfigure  our  metropolitan  cathedrals  will  be 
sufficient  to  convince  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
them.  Banks  (1735-1805)  some  thirteen  years  the  junior  of  Wilton, 
was  our  first  great  English  sculptor.  He  loved  to  work  on  classic 
themes,  and  Reynolds  said  that  he  had  the  mind  of  an  ancient 
Greek.  But  his  poetic  subjects  brought  him  only  the  poet*s  fare, 
and  like  most  of  his  craft  who  find  portraiture  irksome  he  had  to 
turn  for  profit  to  the  sculpture  of  monuments.  His  real  strength 
however,  lay  in  his  poetic  conception ;  his  monumental  groups  are 
for  the  most  part  of  inferior  value — tlie  exceptions  being  when 
there  was  sotnething  to  call  for  simple  poetic  treatment,  as  in  the 
exquisite  monument  to  a  child,  Penelope  Boothby,  in  Ashbome 
Church,  a  work  which  when  in  the  exhibition  room  at  Somerset 
House,  by  its  gentle  pathos  moved  to  tears  the  crowd  that  daily 
surrounded  it.  John  Bacon  (1740-1 799)  was  a  more  popular,  and 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  far  more  successful  sculptor  than 
Banl^ ;  but  in  all  the  higher  qualities  of  hi*  art  greatfy  his  inferior. 
To  his  chisel  we  owe  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  public  monu- 
ments erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 

Later  in  date  than  the  sculptors  just  noticed,  came  one  greater 
than  either.  Had  his  powers  of  execution  been  equal  to  his  con- 
ception, John  Flaxman  would  have  been  one  of  the  very  greatest 
sculptors  of  modem  times.  As  it  is,  in  chastened  affiiience  of 
imagination,  purity  and  grace,  he  has  hardly  a  superior.  His  was 
a  fancy  which  could  soar  into  the  highest  heaven  of  invention,  yet 
stoop  without  discredit  to  the  humblest  task-work.  Some  of  his 
grander  productions  like  the  Archangel  Michael  and  Satan  (at 
Petworth)  are  the  glory  of  the  English  school  of  sculptnre ;  hh 
designs  from  Homer  (and  there  are  others  scarcely  less  noble  or 
beautiful)  have  won  the  admiration  of  the  best  critics  throughout 
Europe ;  yet  he  was  ready  to  model  a  porcelain  cup  or  plate  for 
Wedgwood,  and  in  doing  so  never  failed  to  produce  one  that  an 
ancient  Greek  would  have  beheld  with  delight.  Along  with  our 
three  famous  countrymen  lived  and  laboured  a  Dutchman,  if  not 
more  famous  than  they,  far  more  the  favourite  of  fortune.  This 
was  Joseph  Nollekens,  a  carver  of  Grecian  deities,  the  best  of 
which  is  renowned  as  the  *  long-sided  Venus.*  But  if  he  missed 
the  ideal,  he  never  missed  sober  every-day  reality.  He  was  in 
portrait-sculpture  what  Reynolds  was  in  portrait-painting,  and  he 
prospered  accordingly.  He  died  at  a  ripe  old  age  worth  200,000/. 
— ^which  is  a  fair  measure  of  his  ability. 
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We  hive  traced  ♦  the  progress  of  Architecture  from  Wren  down 
to  Kent  and  Burlington.  From  the  era  of  churches  and  mansions, 
we  have  arrived  at  that  of  public  and  commercial  buildings.  Sir 
Robert  Taylor  was  the  leading  architect  when  George  III.  ascen- 
ded the  throne.  He  was  a  man  of  taste  and  industry,  but  not  of 
much  original  power :  the  wings  he  added  to  the  Bank,  an  adapta- 
tion of  a  design  by  Bramante,  were  much  admired  at  the  time,  but 
were  ruthlessly  swept  away  by  his  successor  as  bank  architect,  sir 
John  Soane.  Contemporary  with  Taylor  was  Dance,  the  architect 
of  the  Mansion  House  and  of  Newgate — the  latter  a  work  of  most 
prison  like  character.  The  Woods  (father  and  son),  of  Bath,  and 
the  brothers  Adam,  of  Edinburgh  and  London,  call  for  honourable 
notice  for  their  efforts  to  raise  the  character  of  our  street  architec- 
ture. Bath,  "  that  beautiful  city  which  charms  even  eyes  familiar 
with  the  masterpieces  of  Bramante  and  Palladio,"  f  ^^Y  t>e  said  to 
have  been  created  by  the  Woods  :  the  taste  of  Robert  and  James 
Adam  is  fairiy  shown  in  the  Adelphi — though  they  erected  a  large 
number  of  other  buildings.  But  the  greatest  architect  of  the  time 
was  sir  William  Chambers,  whose  fame — his  Chinese  fantasies 
being  forgotten — now  rests  secure,  on  his  one  grand  work,  Somerset 
House — by  far  the  noblest  English  building  of  its  time,  and,  widi 
all  its  faults,  still  one  of  the  noblest  buildings  in  the  capital.  Un< 
fortunately,  it  was  never  completed  on  its  original  plan ;  and  the 
erection  of  King's  College  in  an  anomalous  style  — itself  about  to 
be  rendered  still  more  anomalous  by  the  perversion  of  the  semi- 
Greek  chapel  into  semi-Gothic — wiU  for  ever  prevent  the  comple- 
tion of  its  eastern  side,  a  misfortune  rendered  the  more  obvious 
by  Mr.  Pennethome's  recent  admirable  completion  of  the  western 
portion.  Somerset  House  was  the  last  crowning  triumph  of  the 
Italian  style,  introduced  by  Inigo  Jones  and  carried  on  with  very 
unequal  success  by  succeeding  architects.  The  investigations  of  two 
painters,  James  Stuart  and  Nicholas  Revett,  as  made  known  in  their 
^Antiquities  of  Athens,"  (1762-94),  by  calling  the  attention  of  pro. 
f  essional  men  and  the  public  to  the  architecture  of  ancient  Greece, 
effected  an  entire  change  in  the  received  notions  of  architectural 
beauty.  It  was  of  course  some  time  before  the  change  became 
apparent  in  our  public  edifices,  but,  from  the  publication  of  the 
"  Antiqiuties,"  there  was  a  constantly  growing  approximation  to 
Greek  forms  however  much  the  Greek  spirit  might  be  absent, 
until  in  our  own  day  it  culminated  in  the  works  of  sir  Robert 
Smirke,  and  was  followed  by  the  inevitable  reaction.  Stuart 
himself,   after  the  publication  of  the    first  volume  of  his  great 

•  Vol  V.  chap,  xviii.  t   Macaulay. 
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work,  adopted  the  profession  of  an  architect,  and  found  considera- 
ble employment :  his  best  known  building  is  the  Chapel  of 
Greenwich  Hospital — an  elegant  structure,  but  alone  sufficient 
to  show  that  he  was  by  no  means  a  purist  in  the  application  of 
Greek  principles.  Revett  also  practised  as  an  architect,  but  with- 
out any  marked  success.  It. remains  only  to  notice  James  Wyatt, 
who  suddenly  became  famou:?  by  the  erection  of  the  Panthaon, 
Oxford-street  (1772),  and  during  the  rest  of  the  century  secured  a 
large  share  of  public  favour.  His  ambition  in  the  first  instance 
was  to  produce  an  Italianised  Greek  style  ;  but  later  he  unhappily 
turned  his  attention  to  Gothic,  and  to  him  is  due  the  destruction  of 
much,  and  the  disfigurement  of  more,  of  the  most  precious  of  our 
mediaeval  remains.  His  tasteless  additions  are  now  for  the  most 
part  removed,  or  in  process  of  removal,  but  the  injury  to  the  origi- 
nals is  irreparable. 

We  ought  not,  however,  to  quit  this  part  of  our  subject  without 
mentioning  the  names  of  two  or  three  architects  to  whom  we  owe 
some  bridges  of  great  value  and  beauty,  though  unfortunately  in 
the  chief  instances  deficient  in  the  essential  quality  of  stability. 
Of  these  architects — ^for  bridge-building  was  not  then  consi- 
dered a  branch  of  engineering — ^the  earliest  was  Labelye,  a  Swiss, 
builder  of  Westminster  bridge,  opened  in  1750,  and  now  in  pro- 
cess of  replacement  by  a  less  picturesque  but  far  more  convenient 
and,  we  may  hope,  more  lasting  structure.  Blackfriars  bridge 
(opened  in  1 760),  a  more  elegant  but  not  more  stable  edifice  than 
Labelye's,  was  the  work  of  Richard  Mylne.  A  competitor  with 
Mylne  for  the  erection  of  this  bridge  was  John  Gwyn,  whose 
proposals  for  a  Royal  Academy  we  have  mentioned.  Gwjn 
had  studied  the  subject  of  bridges  and  public  ways  closely, 
and  was  a  man  of  remarkably  clear  insight.  In  his  '*  London 
and  Westminster  Improved,"  (i766»  to  which  Johnson  wrote  the 
"  Noble  Dedication,"  as  Boswell  terms  it),  Gwyn  not  only  urged 
the  necessity  of  replacing  old  London  bridge  by  a  new  one, 
carrying  another  bridge  across  the  Thames  near  the  site  where 
Waterloo  bridge  now  stands,  and  removing  Smithfield  and  Fleet 
markets,  but  in  maps,  as  well  as  in  the  text,-clearly  pointed  out  most 
of  the  new  lines  of  thoroughfare  and  principal  improvements  wfaicfa 
have  been  .since  effected  in  the  metropolis,  and  others  which  yet 
remain  unaccomplished.  Gwyp  was  the  bivikler  of  the  wdl-knowfi 
Magdalen  bridge,  Oxfoni,  and  of  the  handsome  but  inconvenienlljr 
steep  English  bridge  at  Shrewsbury. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Mannen  as  depicted  in  the  Literature  o(  the  period.— Changes  in  the  commerce  ol 
Literature. — Samuel  Johnson  tlie  link  between  two  periods. — Literature  of  George 
the  Second's  time.— The  Novelists.— Richardson. — Fielding.— SmoUett.—Steroe.— 
Goldsmith.— literature  of  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third.—  Manners. —  Suge  Coaches.—  Highwaymen. — The  Post.—  Inns.—  Public 
refreshment  places  of  London.— Ranelagh. — VauxhalL— The  Pantheon.— The  Thea- 
tre^—Garrick.— Bath.— Gaming  Tables. 

On  a  rainy  day,  somewhere  about  the  year  1 780,  a  man  of  advan* 
ced  age  stood  bareheaded  in  the  market  o£  Uttoxeter,  making 
strange  contortions  of  visage  whilst  he  remained  for  an  hour  in 
front  of  a  particular  stall.  It  was  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  had 
gone  from  Lichfield  to  this  small  market  town,  to  subject  himself 
to  the  penance  of  rough  weather  and  mocking  by-standers,  for  ex- 
piation of  an  act  of  filial  disobedience  which  he  had  committed  fifty 
years  before.  His  father  was  a  bookseller  at  Lichfield,  who  died 
in  1 731, —  a  man  who  knew  something  more  of  books  than  their 
titles ;  a  proud  man  struggling  to  conceal  his  poverty.  He  had  a 
shop  with  a  good  stock  of  the  solid  folios  and  quartos  of  the  age  of 
Anne  and  George  I.  "  He  propagates  learning  all  over  this  dio- 
cese," said  a  chaplain  in  1716.  His  manner  of  trade  was  neverthe- 
less somewhat  different  from  tliat  of  the  bookseller  of  a  cathedral 
town  in  the  next  century.  He  carried  some  of  his  most  vendible 
stock  to  markets  around  Lichfield.  *^  At  that  time  booksellers' 
shops  in  the  provincial  towns  of  England  were  very  rare,  so  that 
there  was  not  one  even  in  Birmingham,  in  which  town  old  Mr. 
Johnson  used  to  open  a  shop  every  market-day."*  The  old  man, 
being  on  a  sick-bed,  had  requested  his  son  Samuel  to  attend  the 
book-stall  at  Uttoxeter.  The  young  student  had  come  home  from 
Oxford  too  poor  to  complete  his  academical  career.  "  My  pride 
prevented  me  fromdo^ngmy  duty,  and  I  gave  my  father  a  refusal," 
said  the  literary  veteran,  whose  pride,  during  the  fifty  years  that 
had  elapsed  between  the  committal  of  the  fault  and  its  singular 
atonement,  had  sustained  many  a  grievous  trial  and  sore  indignity. 
As  Johnson  was  enduring  his  hour  of  penance,  we  may  well  believe 
that  thoughts  of  the  great  changes  that  he  had  witnessed  in  the  com- 
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merce  of  literature  would  come  into  his  mind.  He  had  seen  his 
father's  book-stall  at  Birmingham  succeeded  by  the  Circulating 
Library  which  William  Hutton  established  there  in  1751-  When 
he  was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  idling,  as  some  thought,  in  the  desultory 
reading  offered  to  him  in  his  father's  shop,  he  might  have  learnt 
from  a  pamphlet  of  that  time,  that  there  were  only  twenty-eight 
"  Printing-houses  in  all. the  Corporation  towns  of  England,"  seven 
towns  having  two  printers  each,  and  fourteen  towns  only  one  each.* 
Half  a  century  later  the  desire  for  News  had  called  forth  a  Print- 
ing House  in  every  considerable  town,  to  provide  its  own  "  Post- 
man," or  ''  Mercury,"  or  "  Gazette,"  or  Courant,"  or  "  Chronicle," 
or  "Times,"  or  "  Advertiser."  In  1782  there  were  in  England 
fifty  Provincial  Journals. f  In  the  year  that  Johnson's  father  died, 
1 731,  Cave  issued  his  "  Gentleman's  Magazine."  The  "London 
"Magazine  "  immediately  followed.  The  rapid  extension  of  a  class 
^f  readers  somewhat  distinct  from  "  the  learned  "  produced  "the 
Golden  Age  of  Magazines,  when  their  pages  were  filled  with  vol- 
tintary  contributions  from  men  who  never  aimed  at  dazzling  the 
public,  but  came  each  with  his  scrap  of  information  or  his  humble 
question,  or  his  hard  problem,  or  hrs  attempt  at  verse. '*  J  Johnson 
was  to  nurse  the  infant  into' manhood,  with  food  more  substantial 
than  this  spoon-meat.  If  the  Printer  Of  St.  John's  Gate  had  no 
other  claim  to  the  respect  of  coming  generations,  it  would  have 
been  praise  enough  that  he  was  the  first  who  gave  the  hard-earned 
bread  of  literature  to  Samuel  Johnson,  as  a  regular  coadjutor  in 
his  Magazlrie,  "  by  which,"  says  Boswell,  "  he  probably  obtained  a 
tolerable  livelihood."  That  form  of  popular  literature  which  Ca\'e 
originated  was  followed  up,  some  twenty  years  later,  by  the  more 
ambitious  "  Review."  The  "  Monthly  Review  "  was  the  parent  of 
"The  Critical,"  "The  London,"  and  other  Reviews,  that  addressed 
a  great  mixed  class  of  readers.  •  "The  History  of  the  W^orks  of 
-the  Learned ''  might  have  higher  aims,  but'  it  was  not  calculated 
for  a  large  and  enduring  success.  The  'Monthly  Magazine  and 
Reviews  called  into  existence  a  new  race  of  authors.  The  division 
of  Iarg2  books  into  weekly  or  monthly  numbers,  so  as  to  suit  a 
more  extended  market,  was  another  of  the  many  indications  of  the 
growth  of  a  different  race  of  book  buyers  than  the  purchasers  of 
costly  works, 

Johnson  came  to  London,  a  literary  adventurer,  in  1737.     He 
was  long  destined  to  bear  the  poverty,  and  to  encounter  the  sup- 

•  See  NicboU's  "  Literary  Anecdotes,"  voH.  p.  388. 
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posed  degradation,  that  surrounded  the  author  who  wrote  for  sub 
sistence — the  successor  of  the  author  who  wrote  for  preferment. 
Coming  at  a  period  when  the  circle  of  readers  was  rapidly  and 
steadily  enlarging,  he  was  rescued  from  the  slavery  of  waiting  in  a 
lord's  antechamber  for  five  guineas  for  a  dedication,  to  pass  through 
the  scarcely  less  painful  dependence  upon  the  capricious  or  mer- 
cenary publisher  for  a  guinea  for  an  article.  But  from  this  second 
stage  of  the  author's  misery  relief  was  sure  to  come  in  time.  John- 
son swallowing  the  scraps  from  Cave's  table,  hidden  behind  a 
screen  to  conceal  his  ragged  clothes, — ^Johnson  wandering  about 
the  streets,  hungry  and  houseless,  with  Savage  ;  or  collecting  a  few 
shillings,  when  his  acquaintances  were  few  and  as  poor  as  him- 
self, to  redeem  the  clothes  of  Boyse  from  the  pawnbroker, — and 
Johnson  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Literary  Gub  of  which 
Burke  and  Reynolds  were  members, — are  indications  of  social 
changes  that  were  of  more  importance  than  the  vicissitudes  in  the 
life  of  the  individual.  In  many  respects  Johnson  may  be  regarded 
as  the  Representative  Man  of  the  Literature  of  half  a  century — the 
Magazine-writer,  the  Essayist,  the  Critic,  the  Poet,  the  Philologist 
— the  chapman,  with  many  articles  of  use  or  ornament  in  a  crowded 
market  But,  in  a  point  of  view  not  altogether  fanciful,  Johnson 
was  something  higher  than  a  Representative — he  was  a  King.  Of 
his  death,  in  1784,  it  has  been  said,  'M't  was  not  only  the  end  of  a 
reign,  but  the  end  of  kingship  altogether,  in  our  literary  system. 
For  king  Samuel  has  had  no  successor ;  nobody  since  his  da}',  and 
that  of  his  contemporary  Voltaire,  has  sat  on  a  throne  of  Literature, 
either  in  England  or  in  France."*  More  fortunate  than  most 
sovereigns,  king  Samuel  from  the  time  when  he  began  really  to 
reign  instead  of  fighting  his  way  to  the  royal  chair,  had  an  annalist 
who  has  not  damaged  the  character  of  the  potentate  by  a  minute 
record  of  the  frailties  and  prejudices  of  the  man.  Johnson  has  in- 
deed an  interest  apart  from  that  of  being  the  hero  of  the  most  amus- 
ing book  in  any  language,  from  his  position  as  the  chief  connecting 
link  between  the  Literature  of  two  periods  which  appear,  at  the 
first  glance  to  be  very  widely  separated.  In  1 738,  Johnson  pub- 
lished anonymously  his  poem  of  "  London  " ;  and  Pope  is  reported 
to  have  said,  "  the  author,  whoever  he  is,  will  not  be  long  concealed." 
In  1783,  Johnson  "read  with  great  delight"  Crabbe's  poem  of 
♦*  The  Village,'*  and  suggested  alterations  in  some  of  the  lines. 
The  association  with  Pope  carries  us  back  to  the  time  of  Anne. 
The  association  with  Crabbe  leads  us  onward  to  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam IV.     But  Johnson,  isolated  from  the  literature  that  preceded 
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him  and  the  literature  that  followed  him,  is  the  faithful  mirror  of 
the  literature  of  his  own  age.  In  social  intercourse  with  him,  we 
see  a  large  number  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  brethren.  In 
his  estimates  of  their  value,  and  of  others  his  contemporaries- 
estimates  often  prejudiced  to  the  -extent  of  absurdity,  but  even  in 
their  prejudices  reflecting  the  opinions  of  his  day— we  obtain  a 
broader  general  view  of  the  literature  of  a  very  remarkable  period 
of  transition  than  from  any  other  source.  Johnson,  as  preserved 
to  us  by  Boswell,  is  the  universal  commentator.  In  his  admiration 
or  in  his  contempt,  we  collect  who  were  the  writers  filling  the  largest 
space  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  they  addressed.  We  may 
trace  them,like  himself  obtaining  almost  an  absolute  command  over 
the  national  thought,  by  lighting  up  the  obscure  places  of  know- 
ledge, and  by  bringing  the  remote  places  into  easy  communication. 

The  precise  period  at  which  Johnson  launched  his  little  bark 
upon  the  wide  ocean  of  literature,  would  appear,  in  many  respects, 
as  one  offering  small  encouragement  to  a  man  possessing  high 
genius,  even  if  combined  with  the  rarer  faculty  of  turning  his  learn- 
ing and  abilities  to  account.  The  government  of  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  would  bestow  wages  upon  needy  hacks,  without  much  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  work  that  was  to  be  done  for  the  hire.  To 
shower  lucrative  places  upon  Walpole's  scribbling  eulogists  and 
defenders,  would  have  been  to  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of 
the  other  hungry  tribe  who  required  sinecures  as  the  payment  for 
their  votes.  When  Johnson  came  to  London  he  found  the  authors  up 
in  arms  against  that  partial  interference  with  •*  the  precarious  de- 
pendence "  of  the  wits  which  Walpole  had  accomplished  by  placing 
the  stage  under  the  control  of  a  licenser.^  Yet  if,  by  the  effect 
of  this  law,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  to  be  the  chief  super%nsor, 
who  would  not  suffer  one  species  of  wit  to  be  retailed  without  a 
permit,  the  restrictions  upon  the  theatre  had  no  influence  upon  the 
speedy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  many  other  forms  of  intellectual 
production,  adapted,  like  that  of  the  stage,  for  a  general  diffusion 
amongst  all  classes  of  society. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  reign  of  George  II.  spoken  of 
as  an  age  of  dullness.  Except  by  looking  accurately  at  bibliograph- 
ical dates,  we  can  scarcely  form  a  notion  of  the  literary  vigour  that 
was  displayed  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  that  reign.  The  greatest 
of  the  productions  of  Pope  was  the  fourth  book  of  "  The  Dunciad,** 
published  in  1742.  He  died  in  1744.  The  mighty  intellect  of 
Swift  had  been  long  shut  up  in  hopeless  imbecility,  when  he  died 
\n  1745.     Voung,  who  had  made  his  reputation  and  his  fortune  by 
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his  Satires  in  the  latter  years  of  George  I.,  achieved  what  the 
world  was  inclined  to  consider  a  far  higher  distinction  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  "  Night  Thoughts  "  in  1 741 .  Thomson,  who,  in  1 726, 
had  established  his  enduring  claim  to  the  honours  of  a  true  poet, 
published  his  "  Castle  of  Indolence  "  in  1748,  the  year  of  his  death. 
Another  generation  of  poets  was  at  hand,  to  fill  up  the  choir  when 
the  elder  race  were  silent.  Johnson  made  a  poetical  name  by  his 
"  London  "  in  1 738,  and  by  his  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  "  in  1749. 
Akenside's  "  Pleasures  of  Imagination,"  and  Armstrong's  "  Art  of 
Preserving  Health,"  appeared  in  1774.  The  "  Oriental  Eclogues  "  ^ 
of  Collins  in  1742,  and  his  "  Odes  "  in  1746,  marked  the  day-spring 
of  a  genius  that  was  too  soon  clouded  in  a  dark  night.  Gray's 
"Elegy"  "first  made  him  known  to  the  public,"  according  to 
Johnson,  in  1751  ;  and  soon  commanded  that  popularity  which  it 
never  lost.  His  "  Bard  "  and  "  Progress  of  Poesy  "  found  few  ad- 
mirers upon  their  appearance  in  1757,  amply  compensated  by  sub- 
sequent over-praise.  The  English  poetical  succession  was  thus 
honourably  continued  through  the  reigns  of  the  foreigners  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  was  handed  on  to 
that  of  their  successor,  "  born  and  bred  a  Briton." 

A  new  species  of  literature,  that  may  almost  be  considered 
indigenous,  is  the  marked  characteristic  of  the  period  we  are  now 
regarding.  In  1740  Samuel  Richardson  published  the  first  part  of 
his  novel  of  "Pamela;"  of  which  the  second  part,  issued  in  1741, 
was  regarded  as  the  natural  falling-off  of  most  "continuations." 
To  understand  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  "  Pamela,"  we  must 
take  Richardson's  own  account  of  the  object  which  he  proposed  to 
himself  in  its  composition  :  "  I  thought  the  story,  if  written  in  an 
easy  and  natural  manner  suitable  to  the  simplicity  of  it,  might  pos- 
sibly turn  young  people  into  a  course  of  reading  different  from  the 
pomp  and  parade  of  romance- writing ;  and,  dismissing  the  improb- 
able and  marvellous,  with  which  novels  generally  abound,  might 
tend  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue."  The  novels 
to  which  Richardson  alludes  were  not  of  English  growth ;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  Defoe,  we  had  no  novelist  who  attempted  to  invest 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  the  life  of  unheroic  men  and  women  with 
the  charm  of  reality.  We  had  translations  from  French  romances, 
and  imitations  of  French  romances,  from  the  time  of  Scudery  to 
the  time  of  Crebillon.  It  was  reserved  for  Richardson  to  carry  on 
a  story  with  such  an  implicit  reliance  upon  his  p>ower  of  exciting^ 
sympathy  without  "  the  improbable  and  marvellous,"  that  the  edu- 
cated and  uneducated  have  confided  in  his  fictions  as  absolute : 
truths.     That  confidence  has  subsisted  even  to  recent  times,  when 
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these  creations,  too  tedious  for  a  more  busy  age,  were  not  quite 
forgotten.  Sir  John  Herschel  has  preserved  a  tribute  to  the  genius 
of  Richardson  which  is  worth  a  wilderness  of  criticism  :  "  I  recol- 
lect an  anecdote  told  me  by  a  late  highly-respected  inhabitant  of 
Windsor,  as  a  fact  which  he  could  personally  testify,  having  occur- 
red in  a  village  where  he  resided  several  years,  and  where  he  actu- 
ally was  at  the  time  it  took  place.  The  blacksmith  of  the  village 
had  got  hold  of  Richardson's  novel  of  *  Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewaitl- 
ed,'  and  used  to  read  it  aloud  in  the  long  summer  evenings,  seated 
on  his  anvil,  and  never  failed  to  have  a  large  and  attentive  audience. 
It  is  a  pretty  long-winded  book,  but  their  patience  was  fully  a 
match  for  the  author's  (>rolixity,  and  they  fairly  listened  to  it  all 
At  length,  when  the  happy  turn  of  fortune  arrived  which  brings 
the  hero  and  heroine  together,  and  sets  them  living  long  and  hap- 
pily according  to  the  nK>st  approved  rules,  the  congregation  were 
so  delighted  as  to  raise  a  great  shout,  and,  procuring  the  church 
keys,  actually  set  the  parish  bells  ringing."  *  "  Clarissa  "  wtls  not 
published  till  1748;  "Sir  Charles  Grandison "  followed  in  1751. 
There  is  a  singular  passage  in  a  letter  of  Johnson  to  Richardson, 
which  is  suggestive,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  one  of  the  peculiar  mer- 
its of  the  novelist.  Rewrites,  speaking  of"Qarissa,"  "I  wish 
you  would  add  an  Index  rerum,  that  when  the  reader  recollects  any 
incident  he  may  easily  find  it.**  Johnson  makes  a  similar  sugges- 
tion when  "  Grandison  "  was  published.  "  *  Clarissa,* "  he  says, 
"  is  not  a  performance  to  be  read  with  eagerness,  and  laid  aside 
for  ever ;  but  will  be  occasionally  consulted  by  the  busy,  the  aged, 
and  the  studious."  It  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  exceUenccs 
of  Richardson,  that  there  is  not  the  minutest  incident  in  his  narra- 
tives which  has  not  some  distinct  bearing  upon  the  development 
of  the  complete  story.  To  trace  the  connexion  of  these  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  facilitated  by  an  index ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  this  was  in  Johnson's  mind,  although  Mr.  Croker 
regards  the  suggestion  as  an  adroit  piece  of  flattery  to  a  vain  man.f 
We  remember  to  have  heard  an  eminent  lawyer  declare  that  he 
studied  Richardson's  plots  as  he  would  study  a  mass  of  evidence 
in  a  complicated  case ;  and  that  the  extreme  art  by  which  the 
chain  was  kept  entire,  in  links  not  always  apparent,  could  be  read- 
ily traced  by  one  who  brouo^ht  the  legal  mind  to  discover  some- 
thin;^  beyond  meaningless  prolixity  in  the  endless  details  of  these 
novels. 

In  1742  Henry  Fielding  published  "The  Adventures  of  Joseph 
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Andrews,"  the  hero  of  which  history  "  was  esteemed  to  be  the  , 
only  son  of  Gaffer  and  Gammer  Andrews,  and  brother  to  the  il- 
lustrious Pamela,  whose  virtue  is  at  present  so  famous."  No  one 
now  reads  Fielding's  first  novel  as  a  burlesque  of  Richardson,  for 
which  it  was  really  intended.  It  would  appear  from  a  letter  of 
Gray  to  West,  that  he  had  been  amused  by  "  Joseph  Andrews," 
without  a  suspicion  that  any  ridicule  was  intended  of  another 
novelist;  and,  indeed.  Fielding,  having  discovered  his  own  real 
power,  appears  very  soon  to  have  resigned  himself  to  delineations 
of  character  and  manners  without  much  regard  to  his  purpose  of 
satirizing  the  over-wrought  sentiment  of  Richardson.  Gray  says : 
"The  incidents  are  ill-laid  and  without  invention  ;  but  the  charac- 
ters have  a  great  deal  of  nature,  which   always   pleases,  even  in 

her    lowest  shapes Throughout   he    shows   himself  well 

read  in  stage-coaches,  country  squires,  inns,  and  inns  of  court." 
Johnson,  who  alwa^i  professed  contempt  foe  Fielding  in  proportion 
as  he  admired  Richardson,  maintained  that  Fielding's  characters 
were  characters  of  manners,  whilst  Richardson's  were  characters  of 
nature.*  "Richardson  used  to  say,  that  had  he  not  known  who 
Fielding  was,  he  should  have  believed  he  was  an  ostler.  Sir,  there 
is  more  knowledge  of  the  heart  in  one  letter  of  Richardson's  than 
in  all*  Tom  Jones.*  I,  indeed,  never  read  *  Joseph  Andrews.'" 
This*dispraise  of  Fielding  indicates  his  great  value  to  those  who 
would  understand  the  manners  of  his  age  ;  in  what  Boswell  prop- 
erly termed  "  very  natural  pictures  of  human  life,"  but  which 
Johnson  despised  as  "  of  very  low  life,"  Fielding, "  well  read  in 
stage-coaches,  country  squires,  inns,  and  inns  of  court,"  is  a  faith- 
ful historian,  in  his  own  line,  of  a  condition  of  society  that  was 
worth  the  closest  observation  of  one  capable  of  exhibiting  its  char- 
acteristics. His  "Jonathan  Wild,"  published  in  1743,  can  scarce- 
ly be  regarded  as  a  novel.  Before  the  appearance  of  his  greatest 
work,  "Tom  Jones,"  in  1749,  another  novelist, came  upon  the 
field,  with  equal  readiness  of  observation,  but  with  a  coarser  power 
of  delineating  what  he  saw.  Smollett's  "  Roderick  Random  "  ai> 
peared  in  1748.  In  1751  were  published  both  Fielding's  "Amelia  '' 
and  Smollett's  "  Peregrine  Pickle."  In  1753,  Smollett's  "Ferdi- 
nand Count  Fathom  "  appeared.  Fielding  died  in  1754.  Another 
of  equal  genius  with  these  two  great  novelists — at  his  outset  equally 
popular — came  in  the  last  year  of  George  II.  The  first  two  vol- 
umes of  Sterne's  "  Tristram  Shandy  "  were  published  in  1759,  the 
other  seven  volumes  at  intervals  ^extending  to  1767.  In  1776 
Johnson  said,  with  some  truth,  of  this  remarkable  ISi&Rr^^otbinjr 
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odd  will  do  long.  *  Tristram  Shandy  '  did  not  last"  One  whose 
'  hold  upon  readers  of  every  class  has  never  been  loosened,  from 
the  hour  when  he  appeared  as  a  novelist  in  1766,  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
produced,  in  his  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  a  jDicture  of  English  life 
which  puts  us  in  far  better  humour  with  his  time  than  the  freer 
delineations  of  either  of  the  great  masters  of  fiction  who  had  pre- 
ceded him.  The  people  had  either  become  more  lovable  or  they 
are  presented  to  us  by  a  more  kindly  obser\'er. 

In  the  decade  immediately  preceding  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  there  was  something  like  a  revival  of  that  species  of  literature 
which  Addison  and  Steele  had  naturalized  amongst  us.  In  1750 
appeared  the  "  Rambler,"  by  Johnson,  published  twice  a  week. 
In  1758,  "the  great  moralist,"  as  he  was  called,  commenced  his 
"Idler.'*  The  "Adventurer,"  in  which  Johnson  was  also  con- 
cerned, was  issued  in  1752.  The  "  World,"  issued  in  1753,  and 
the  "Connoisseur,"  in  1754,  had  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  earlier 
Essayists  than  the  me'asured  periods  in  which  Johnson  descanted 
upon  human  follies.  Edward  Moore  and  Owen  Cambridge,  in 
the  "World,'*  George  Colman  and  Bonnell  Thornton,  in  the 
"  Connoisseur,"  looked  upon  life  in  the  spirit  of  the  sage  invoked 
by  Johnson : — 

**  Once  more,  Democritus,  arise  on  earth, 
With  cheerful  wisdom  and  instructive  mirth." 

The  period  had  also  its  exponent  in  one  whom  the  admirers 
of  satire,  made  doubly  attractive  by  personality,  called  "  Aris- 
tophanes." Samuel  Foote  was  not  a  vulgar  libeller.  In  his  carica- 
tures of  vice  and  folly,  during  thirty  years  from  1747  to  1776,  we 
may  see  not  the  mere  humours  of  individuals,  but  the  marked 
characteristics  of  prevailing  manners. 

The  literature  of  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  presents  us  much  indifferent  Poetry,  but  some  that 
has  survived.  The  vigour  of  Churchill  may  yet  be  admired,  in 
spite  of  his  coarseness.  If,  with  the  exception  of  Goldsmith  and 
Beattie,  there  was  little  verse  that  was  unaffected  and  natural  until 
the  time  of  Cowper,  a  taste  for  simplicity  and  freshness,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  artificial  and  elaborate,  was  produced  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Percy's  "  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry.'*  Johnson  did  far 
less  for  a  right  direction  of  the  national  taste  in  his  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  tlian  Thomas  Warton  in  his  "  History  of  English  Poetry." 
Garrick  made  Shakspere  in  fashion,  and  occasionally  ventured,  in 
his  desire  to  j^'ve  him  a  more  ftishionablc  dress,  to  patch  the  poet's 
golden  mantle  with  the  tinsel  of  the  i)layer\s  wardrobe.     For  graver 
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literature,  this  portion  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  acquired  a  last- 
ing distinction.  It  gave  us  Burke  as  the  greatest  of  political 
philosophers ;  Adam  Smith  as  an  economist ;  and  Hume,  Robert- 
son, and  Gibbon  as  historians.  More  important  as  a  painter  of 
manners  even  than  the  Novelists,  the  Dramatists,  or  the  Essayists, 
that  age  bequeathed  us  Horace  Walpole.  Th^e  public  of  his  own 
time  knew  little  of  his  surpassing  power  of  presenting  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  own  exclusive  class ;  and,  in  common  with  other 
letter-writers  of  the  same  period,  of  introducing  us  to  the  saloons, 
where,  hidden  from  profane  eyes,  the  noble  and  the  great  were 
playing  "  Low  Life  above  Stairs."* 

Let  us  endeavour  to  note  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  features 
of  the  national  character  and  habits,  as  delineated  in  the  light 
literature  of  half  a  century.  It  was  the  transition  period  from  an 
age  in  which  the  decencies  of  life  were  very  imperfectly  observed, 
to  an  age  in  which  decorum  was  beginning  to  assert  an  authority 
which  has  steadily  gone  on,  to  preserve  a  greater  semblance  of 
morality,  and  therefore,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  hold  fast 
its  substance.  The  grossness  of  society  was  reflected  in  the 
novelists  and  dramatists  of  the  middle  of  the  century ;  but,  as  we 
advance  towards  its  end  we  find  the  grossness  veiled  in  double 
meanings,  and  the  profaneness  smothered  in  stars  and  dashes. 
Amidst  much  deep-seated  depravity  in  all  classes,  there  was  a 
larger  amount  of  indecorum.  When  the  indecorum  vanished, 
much  of  the  vice,  no  doubt,  remained  behind ;  but  in  its  hiding- 
places  it  unquestionably  became  less  dangerous.  We  shall  glance, 
in  the  first  instance,  at  the  public  resorts  of  society; — the  places 
where  all  ranks  meet,  and  to  a  certain  extent  associate-! 

Stage  Coaches;  Inns;  Public  Conveyance;  Public  Accom- 
modation. This  is  a  large  subject ;  a  subject  that,  at  the  first 
view,  might  appear  to  touch  only  the  surface  of  society.  But  it 
really  involves  many  features  of  a  nation's  social  life.  In  the  days 
of  our  early  novelists  the  stage  coach  was  an  institution,  and  on 
some  roads  had  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  being  called  a  "Ma- 
chine." But  this  rapid  vehicle  of  four  miles  an  hour  was  not  for 
common  travellers — indeed,  very  genteel  travellers  were  content 
with  cheaper  accommodation.  There  was  a  mode  of  transit  upon 
the  North  Road,  which  only  cost  a  shilling  a-day  to  a  passenger, 
and  in  conveying  him  from  York  to  London  did  not  occupy  quite  a 
fortnight.     This  was  the  conveyance  of  Roderick  Random  to  the 

•  "  George  Selwyn  and  his  Contemporaries,"  vol.  i.  p.  ao.  ,^ 

t  This  sketch  carries  on  the  delineation  of  manners  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
-^anitf  Tol.  V.  chapters  xv.,  xvi^  and  xvii. 
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metropolis,  and  we  may  believe  that  the  waggon  and  its  inside 
have  been  faithfully  portrayed  out  of  Smollett's  personal  recollec- 
tions. Random,  and  his  faithful  follower,  Strap,  overtake  the 
waggon  upon  the  road ;  ascend  by  a  ladder ;  and  tumbling  into 
the  straw  find  themselves  in  the  society  of  Captain  Weazel  with 
bis  spouse,  and  an  old  usurer  with  a  vivacious  female  companion. 
The  captain — an  ensign  made  out  of  a  nobleman's  valet — when 
the  waggon  arrived  at  its  inn,  demanded  a  separate  room  for  his 
lady  and  himself,  with  a  supper  apart  The  inn-keeper  replied 
that,  "  he  could  not  a£Ford  them  a  room  by  themselves ;  and  as 
for  supping,  he  had  prepared  victuals  for  the  passengers  in  the 
waggon  without  respect  of  persons."  In  the  stage-coach  we  find 
the  same  assumption  of  superiority.  "  The  human  species  are 
divided  into  two  sorts  of  people,  to  wit,  high  people  and  low  peo- 
ple. .  .  .  These  two  parties,  especially  those  bordering  nearly 
on  each  other,  to  wit,  the  lowest  of  the  high,  and  the  highest  of 
the  low,  often  change  their  parties  according  to  place  and  time." 
The  bickerings  of  a  stage-coach  company  illustrate  this  philosophic 
view  of  Fielding.  Miss  Graveairs,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman's 
steward  who  had  been  a  postillion,  would  not  demean  herself  to 
ride  with  Joseph  Andrews,  a  footman.  The  youth  had  met  with 
an  accident : — "  there  were  waggons  on  the  road,"  said  the  gen- 
teel personage.  A  young  lady,  who  was  an  earl's  grand-daughter, 
begged,  almost  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  the  poor  fellow  might 
be  admitted.  To  the  remark  that  "  no  one  could  refuse  another 
coming  into  a  stage-coach,"  the  fine  lady  replied,  "  I  don't  know, 
madam,  I  am  not  much  used  to  stage-coaches;  I  seldom  travel  in 
them."  There  is  another  witness  to  the  assumption  of  gentiliU-  in 
female  stage-coach  passengers  : — "  I  have  always  remarked  that 
within  half-a-dozen  miles  of  the  end  of  our  journey,  if  there  has 
been  a  fine  spoken  lady  in  the  coach,  though  but  a  country  shop- 
keeper's wife,  who  imagined  herself  a  stranger  to  the  company, 
she  has  expressed  great  anger  and  astonishment  at  not  seeing  the 
chaise,  the  chariot,  or  the  coach,  coming  to  meet  her  on  the 
road."* 

The  pretension  of  the  ladies  to  the  respect  due  to  "  quality," 
is  matched  in  the  novelists  by  the  boasts  of  the  gentlemen  to  the 
confidence  produced  by  courage.  To  be  cool  and  collected  in  the 
presence  of  danpjer  w^s  as  necessary  in  a  journey  from  London  to 
Bath  as  in  the  marcTi  from  Carlisle  to  Culloden.  The  highwaj-man 
was  an  institution  especially  connected  with  the  stage-coach.  He 
had  been  growing  into  a  power  for  many  years.  He  was  in  his  most 
•  Edward  Moore  ;  "World,"  NovembciF^yiV^P^Jgl^ 
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high  and  palmy  state  when  Fielding  had  ceased  to  write,  and  Georo^e 
III.  began  to  reign.  In  1761,  "the  Flying  Highwayman  engrosses 
the  conversation  of  most  of  the  towns  within  twenty  miles  of  Lon- 
don ...  He  robs  upon  three  different  horses,  a  gray,  a  sorrel, 
and  a  black  one.  .  .  He  has  leaped  over  Colnbrook  turnpike  a 
dozen  times  within  this  fortnight.*'  *  A  lawyer,  in  Fielding's  stage- 
coach, boasts  that  he  had  often  met  highwaymen  when  he  travelled 
on  horseback,  but  none  ever  durst  attack  him.  A  ruffian  stops  the 
coach,  and  the  lawyer  and  the  rest  of  the  passengers  quietly  sur- 
render their  money ;  but  the  lawyer  informs  the  company  that  if  it 
had  been  daylight,  and  he  could  have  come  at  his  pistols,  he  would 
never  have  submitted  to  the  robbery.  A  stage-coach  is  crossing 
Hounslow  Heath  at  day-break.  The  Heath  at  that  period,  and 
long  after,  invariably  suggested  the  idea  of  highwaymen.  The 
courage  of  a  "  son  of  Mars  "  was  to  assure  the  ladies  of  adequate 
protection . — "  Make  yourselves  perfectly  easy  on  that  head,  madam. 
I  have  got  a  pair  of  pistols — here  they  are — which  I  took  from  a 
horse-officer  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen ;  they  are  double  loaded, 
and  if  any  highwayman  in  England  robs  you  of  the  value  of  a  pin, 

while  I  have  the  honour  of  being  in  your  company "    The  oaths 

may  be  imagined.  Two  highwaymen  appear  in  sight ;  the  ladies 
begin  to  scream;  a  lawj'er  (the  novelists  delight  to  introduce  a 
lawyer)  exclaims,  "  no  matter — weUl  sue  the  county  and  recover," 
his  teeth  chattering ;  the  warrior  quietly  gives  up  his  pistols  to 
Smollett's  hero,  who  jumps  out  of  the  coach  to  face  the  robbers. 

Such  were  the  scenes  when  Sew  persons  travelled ;  when  the 
facilities  of  locomotion  did  not  make  travellers,  as  in  the  later  days 
of  the  mail,  and  in  our  own  wondrous  days  of  the  railway.  A 
little  boy  going  to  school,  and  his  mother,  are  the  only  passengers 
in  the  stage<oach  from  Worcester  to  Gloucester.  The  vehicle 
rolls  about;  and  a  horseman  is  seen  speaking  earnestly  to  the 
coachman,  who  is  at  last  peremptorily  ordered  by  him  to  stop.  The 
horseman  is  not  a  robber.  He  is  an  honest  farmer,  who  opens  the 
coach  door :  tells  the  lady  that  the  driver  is  so  drunk  that  there 
will  be  an  accident ;  conducts  her  and  her  son  to  his  farm  hard  by ; 
and  finally  puts  a  pillion  upon  his  horse,  and  carries  them  safely  to 
Gloucester.  The  relator  of  the  incident  contrasts  the  one  coach — 
probably  not  a  daily  stage — ^between  Worcester  and  Gloucester, 
and  its  scanty  supply  of  passengers,  with  the  long  and  well-filled 
trains  that  vibrate  many  times  a-day  between  these  two  cities. f  The 
coach  which  Fielding's  Parson  Adams  could  outstrip  in  pace  aa 

•  "  Annual  Register,"  vol.  iv.  p.  189.      Digitized  by  V^OU^  LC 

♦  "  Remains  of  T.  W.  HUl,"  p.  109.  ^ 
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be  walked  before  it,  brandishing  his  crab  stick,  was,  in  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  to  pass  into  a  vehicle  whose  rapidity  was  somewhat 
dangerous  upon  roads  very  unscientifically  made.  Chatterton  tells 
his  sister  that  on  his  ride  outside  the  stage  from  Bristol  to  London, 
the  coachman  complimented  him  upon  his  courage  in  sticking  upon 
the  roof  without  holding  to  the  iron.  A  Prussian  clergyman 
Charles  Moritz,  travelling  in  England  in  1782,  for  the  most  p>arton 
foot,  being  anxious  to  return  to  London,  mounts  the  outside  of  a 
**post  coach  "  at  Leicester.  To  him  it  was  a  new  situation.  "  I  sat 
nearest  the  wheel,  and  the  moment  that  we  set  off,  I  fancied  that  I 
saw  certain  death  await  me.'*  The  machine  seemed  to  fly  ;  it  was 
a  miracle  that  they  still  stuck  to  the  coach.  "  At  last,  the  being 
continually  in  fear  of  my  life  became  insupportable,  and  as  we  were 
going  up  a  hill,  and  consequently  proceeding  rather  slow  than  usual, 
I  crept  from  the  top  of  the  coach,  and  got  snug  into  the  basket'*  • 
The  increased  speed  of  the  stage  operated  no  reform  in  the 
conveyance  of  letters  by  the  post.  The  letter-bags  were  carried 
by  boys  on  horseback.  If  a  bag  reached  its  destination  in  safety, 
without  being  rifled,  it  was  more  by  a  happy  chance  than  by 
any  care  of  the  post-office  authorities  for  the  prevention  of  rob- 
bery. As  to  accelerating  the  conveyance  of  letters  that  was  an 
impossibility.  The  post  that  left  London  on  Monday  night  reached 
Worcester,  Birmingham,  Norwich,  Bath,  on  the  Wednesday  after- 
noon. A  letter  from  London  to  Glasgow  was  only  five  days  on 
the  road.  What  more  could  be  done  ?  The  manager  of  the  Bath 
theatre  proposed  a  plan  for  bringing  the  letter-bags  from  Bath  to 
London,  in  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours.  Great  was  the  merriment 
at  so  wild  a  scheme  amongst  the  wise  ofiicials.  Mr.  Palmer  per- 
severed ;  and  he  had  the  support  of  a  more  vigorous  power  than 
that  of  the  salaried  haters  of  innovation.  Mr.  Pitt  took  the  project 
under  his  care;  and  in  1784  the  first  mail-coach  left  London. 
There  was  an  end  of  robberies  of  the  mail — of  the  system  under 
which  "  the  mail  is  generally  entrusted  to  some  idle  boy  without 
character,  mounted  on  a  worn-out  hack,  and  who,  so  far  from  being 
able  to  defend  himself,  or  escape  from  a  robber,  is  much  roocc 
likely  to  be  in  league  with  him."  f  The  letters  went  safely,  and 
they  went  at  twice  or  thrice  their  former  speed. 

Inns.  Half  a  century  ago  the  inns  of  a  small  English  "Bor- 
ough "  were  described  by  Crabbe.  More  than  half  a  century  before 
Crabbe,  Fielding  and  Smollett  had  shown  us  the  inns  of  their  time. 
Much  of  the  poet's  description  is  now  of  things  passed  away.    The 

*  '*  Travels  through  various  parts  of  England." 

t  Palmer's  plan—presented  to  Mr.  KtliJized  by  ^^OUglt: 
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hostelries  described  by  the  novelists  are  as  obsolete  as  the  old 
sig^s  over  the  London  shops.  We  now  rarely  find  the  "  Head  Inn"  of 
the  time  when  the  world  travelled  in  carriages  with  post-horses ; 
when  the  ready  chaise  and  smart  driver  were  "to  be  had  in  five 
minutes ;  when  the  ample  yard  contained  "  buildings  where  order 
and  distinction  reign  ; "  when  the  lordly  host  bent  in  his  pride  to 
the  parting  guest ;  when  the  lady  hostess  governed  the  bar  and 
schooled  the  kitchen.  *  According  to  Fielding,  "  it  was  the  dusk 
of  the  evening  when  a  grave  person  rode  into  an  inn,  and,  commit- 
ting his  horse  to  the  ostler,  went  directly  into  the  kitchen,  and,  call- 
ing for  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  took  his  place  by  the  fireside,  where 
several  other  persons  were  likewise  assembled."  The  grave  per- 
son was  Parson  Adams,  a  clergyman  of  much  learning,  but  hum- 
ble means  ;  who  had  been  accustomed  to  take  his  cup  of  ale  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  squire  who  had  given  him  his  curacy  of  twenty-five 
pounds  a-year,  and  whose  lady  did  not  think  his  dress  good  enough 
for  the  gentry  at  her  table.  It  is  true  that  in  a  nobler  apartment 
of  this  inn  there  was  another  clergyman,  named  Barnabas,  who  had 
condescended  to  administer  ghostly  consolation  to  a  poor  man  sup- 
posed to  be  dying ;  but  "  proceeded  to  prayer  with  all  the  expedi- 
tion he  was  master  of,  some  company  then  waiting  for  him  below 
in  the  parlour,  where  the  ingredients  for  punch  were  all  in  readi- 
ness, but  no  one  would  squeeze  the  oranges  till  he  came."  Select 
as  the  company  in  the  parlour  might  be,  there  was  no  distinction 
in  the  kitchen.  The  next  day,  in  that  general  temple  of  good 
cheer,  the  reverend  punch-maker,  the  surgeon,  and  the  exciseman, 
«•  were  smoking  their  pipes  over  some  cider-ale ;"  and  Parson  Bar- 
nabas having  learnt  the  profession  of  Parson  Adams  (for  his  cas- 
sock had  been  tied  up  when  he  arrived)  invited  him  to  adjourn, 
with  the  doctor  and  the  exciseman,  to  another  room,  and  partake 
of  a  bowl  of  punch.  This  libation  finished,  Barnabas  takes  his 
seat  upon  a  bench  in  the  inn  yard,  to  smoke  his  pipe.  This  inn — 
the  great  coach  inn — was  a  verydifferent  affair  from  the  little  public- 
house  on  the  side  of  the  highway  described  by  Smollett :  "  The 
kitchen  was  the  only  room  for  entertainment  in  the  house,  paved 
with  red  bricks  remarkably  clean,  furnished  with  three  or  four 
Windsor  chairs,  adorned  with  shining  plates  of  pewter  and  copper 
saucepans,  nicely  scoured,  that  even  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  be- 
holder." t  In  this  description  there  is  nothing  obsolete ;  nor  have 
the  "  parlour  splendours  "  of  Goldsmith^s  Auburn  inn  passed  away 
— "  the  royal  game  of  goose  '* — the  "broken  tea  cups  wisely  kept 
for  show."     It  was  proper  Ihat  corporal  Trim  should  take  his  seat 

•  Crabbe— "  The  Borough."  t  "  Sir  Launa^fevAr^Vey'g^^ 
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in  the  kitchen  of  the  Village  inn ;  and  natural  that  the  sick  lieutetw 
ant^s  son  should  make  at  the  kitchen  fire  a  piece  of  tliin  toast 
that  his  father  fancied  with  a  glass  of  sack.  But  Parson  Adams, 
and  Parson  Barnabas,  and  the  surgeon,  and  the  exciseman,  drink- 
ing in  the  kitchen,  is  a  scene  of  other  times.  Forty  years  later, 
landlords  and  landladies  were  growing  exclusive,  and  despised  vul- 
gar company.  The  Lutheran  clergyman,  Moritz,  set  out  upon  a 
pedestrian  tour  to  Oxford  and  the  midland  counties.  Walking 
seems  to  have  been  considered  in  those  days  only  fit  for  the  poor- 
est. The  tired  and  hungry  German  enters  an  inn  at  Eton,  and 
with  difficulty  obtains  something  to  eat,  and  a  bed-room  that  much 
resembled  a  prison  for  malefactors.  "  Whatever  I  got,  they  seem- 
ed to  give  me  with  such  an  air  as  showed  too  plainly  they  consid- 
ered me  a  beggar.  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  own,  however, 
that  they  suffered  me  to  pay  like  a  gentleman."  He  was  rejected 
when  he  applied  for  a  bed,  even  at  common  ale-houses.  At  last  he 
obtained  a  place  of  refuge  at  Nettlebed.  "They  showed  me  into 
the  kitchen,  and  set  me  down  to  sup  at  the  same  table  with  some 
soldiers  and  the  servants.  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  found  myself 
in  one  of  those  kitchens  I  had  so  often  read  of  in  Fielding's  fine 
novels ;  and  which  certainly  gave  me,  on  the  whole,  a  very  accur- 
ate idea  of  English  manners."  The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  the 
pedestrian,  having  put  on  clean  linen,  was  shown  into  the  parlour; 
and  "  was  now  addressed  by  the  most  respectful  term,  sir ;  where- 
as the  evening  before  I  had  been  called  only  master." 

Of  the  infinite  diversities  of  the  Public  Refreshment  life  of  Lon- 
don, there  are  ample  materials  for  a  full  description  if  our  space 
would  afford  any  such  elaboration.  The  kindly  Scot  who  let  a 
lodging  to  Roderick  Random  over  his  chandler's  shop,  tol^  him, 
"  there  are  two  ways  of  eating  in  this  town  for  men  of  your  condi- 
tion— the  one  more  creditable  and  expensive  than  the  other;  the 
first  is  to  dine  at  an  eating-house,  frequented  by  well  dressed  peo- 
ple only ;  and  the  other  is  called  diving,  practised  by  those  who 
are  either  obliged  or  inclined  to  live  frugally."  The  young  surgeon 
was  disposed  to  try  the  diving,  if  it  were  not  infamous.  His  land- 
lord gave  him  convincing  proof  of  its  propriety :  "  I  have  seen 
many  a  pretty  gentleman,  with  a  laced  waistcoat,  dine  in  that  man- 
ner very  comfortably  for  threepence  half -penny,  and  go  afterwards 
to  tlie  coffee-house,  where  he  made  a  figure  with  the  best  lord  in 
in  the  land."  The  experiment  is  determined  on,  and  the  hero  of  the 
.novel  dines  luxuriously  off  shin  of  beef,  "  surrounded  by  a  company 
of  hackney  coachmen,  chairmen,  draymen,  and  a  few  footmen  out  of 
place  or  on  board  wages."    When  he  is  become  iB^I%>^bitious, 
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he  dines  at;in  "Ordinary" — a  mode  very  different  from  the  French 
table  d1i6te,and  never  quite  naturalized  in  London.  The  ordinary  had 
more  success  in  the  suburbs  —  such  as  Goldsmith  frequented. 
"  There  was  a  very  good  ordinary  of  two  dishes  and  a  pastry,  kept 
at  this  time  at  Highbury-barn,  at  tenpence  per  head,  including  a 
penny  to  the  waiter ;  and  the  company  generally  consisted  of 
literary  characters,  a  few  Templars,  and  some  citizens  who  had 
left  off  trade."  *  The  chop-houses  were  more  popular  than  the 
ordinaries.  "  In  these  common  refectories  you  may  always  find 
the  jemmy  attorney's  clerk,  the  prim  curate,  the  walking  physi- 
cian, the  captain  upon  half-pay."  f  The  tavern  life  of  Dr.  Johnson 
is  as  familiar  to  us  as  his  rusty  wig.  The  houses  of  entertainment 
which  he  frequented  are  as  famous  as  the  Devil  Tavern  of  his 
dramatic  namesake.  We  know  by  common  fame,  as  well  as  from 
Boswell,  of  "  the  Mitre  Tavern  in  Fleet-street,  where  he  loved  to 
sit  up  late  *' — the  "  old  rendezvous  "  were  grave  divines  and  smart 
lawyers  came  to  listen  to  his  violent  politics,  his  one-sided  criticism, 
his  displays  of  learning,  his  indignation  against  vice  and  meanness, 
his  banter  of  Goldsmith,  and  his  insolence  to  Boswell.  Johnson 
maintained  that  "a  tavern  chair  was  the  throne  of  human  felicity." 
'*  There  is  nothing,"  he  affirmed,  "which  has  been  yet  contrived  by  . 
man,  by  which  so  much  happiness  is  produced  as  by  a  good  tavern 
or  inn ;  "—and  then  he  repeated,  "  with  great  emotion,"  Shen- 
stone's  lines : 

♦*  Whoe'er  has  travellM  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn." 

When  Goldsmith,  to  complete  what  he  called  "  a  shoemaker's 
holiday,"  had  finished  his  refection  at  Highbury-barn,  he  and  his 
companions,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  "adjourned  to  White 
Gonduit-house  to  drink  tea ;  aiwi  concluded  by  supping  at  the 
Grecian  or  Temple-exchange  coffee-house,  or  at  the  Globe  in  Fleet- 
street"  White  Conduit-house,  near  Islington,  was  an  especial 
resort  of  the  citizens.  The  coffee-houses,  although  frequented  by 
peculiar  classes,  were  open  to  all  men.  The  "  Connoisseur  "  has 
described  the  coffee-houses  of  1754-  Garraway's,  frequented  by 
stockbrokers ;  the  Chapter,  by  booksellers ;  the  Bedford,  "  crowded 
every  night  with  men  of  parts,"  who  echoed  jokes  and  bon-mots 
from  box  to  box ;  White's,  where  persons  of  quality  resorted,  who 

•  Quoted  from  "  The  European  Magaainc  "  in  Foster's  "  Life  and  Times  of  OUvei 
Goldsmith,''  book  iv. 

t  "  Connoisseur,"  June  6,  1750.  digitized  by  GoOglc 
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do  not  trouble  tliemselves  with  literary  debates,  as  at  the  BedfonL 
"They  employed  themselves  more  fashionably  at  whist  for  the 
trifle  of  a  thousand  pounds  the  rubber,  or  by  making  bets  on  the 
lie  of  the  day."  ♦  The  fashionable  cofEee-houses  were  gradually 
transformed  into  exclusive  clubs,  of  which  form  of  social  life  we 
shall  have  presently  to  speak.  The  more  plebeian  coffee-house  had 
sometimes  to  endure  intruders,  who  asserted  the  independence 
which  Englishmen  sturdily  maintained  in  the  last  century.  Dr. 
Thomas  Campbell,  in  1775,  strolled  into  the  Chapter  coffee-house, 
which  he  heard  was  remarkable  for  a  large  collection  of  books,  and 
a  reading  society.  "  Here  I  saw  a  specimen  of  English  freedom. 
A  whitesmith  in  his  apron,  and  some  of  his  saws  under  his  arm, 
came  in,  sat  down,  and  called  for  his  glass  of  punch  and  the  paper, 
both  which  he  used  with  as  much  ease  as  a  lord.  Such  a  man,  in 
Ireland,  and  I  suppose  in  France  too,  or  almost  any  other  countr}*, 
would  not  have  shown  himself  with  his  hat  on,  nor  any  way,  unless 
sent  for  by  some  gentleman :  now  really  every  other  person  in  the 
room  was  well  dressed."  f  The  Irish  Dr.  Campbell  must  have  in- 
deed been  surprised  at  the  contrast  between  England  and  Ireland, 
where,  according  to  Arthur  Young,  notliing  satisfies  a  landlord  but 
unlimited  submission.  "  Disrespect,  or  anything  tending  towards 
sauciness,  he  may  punish  with  his  cane  or  his  horsewhip  with  the 
most  perfect  security."  t 

"  Such  places  of  pleasure  as  are  totally  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
the  great  world  I  meddle  not  with."  Thus  writes  Fielding,  in  his 
capacity  of  magistrate.  §  He  goes  on  to  say,  ''though  Ranelagb 
ahd  Vauxhall,  by  reason  of  their  price,  are  not  entirely  appropria- 
ted to  the  people  of  fashion,  yet  they  are  seldom  frequented  by  any 
below  the  middle  rank."  Ranelagb  was  opened  in  L742  :  **  The 
prince,  princess,  duke,  and  much  nobility,  and  much  mob  besides, 
were  there,"  according  to  Walpole.  In  two  years  Ranelagh  had 
"  totally  beat  Vauxhall."  The  usual  amusement  \vas  to  parade 
round  and  round  the  Rotunda.  The  dullness  was  occasionally 
relieved  by  the  depravity  of  the  masquerade.  Nevertheless,  on 
ordinary  nights,  the  dazzling  illumination  of  the  building ;  the  music; 
the  cheap  refreshments  (half-a<rown  entrance  included  tea,  coffee, 

•  No.  I. 

t  "  Diary  of  a  Visit  to  England,  in  1775."  "  The  Edinburgh  Review "  (October, 
'859)  gives  an  interesting  article  on  this  curious  book,  published  at  Sydney  in  1854'  T** 
Reviewer  supposes  that  his  copy  I5  *'  the  only  one  on  this  side  of  the  equator.**  T^ 
author  of  this  History  met  vrith  a  copy  at  the  French  Exhibition  of  1855  ;  and  seeing  10 
peculiar  value  wrote  several  notices  of  it,  during  his  visit  to  Paris,  in  an  EngUsh  joamaV 
in  which  he  had  an  interest,  "  The  Town  and  Country  Newspaper.** 

t  "  Tour  in  Ireland,*'  vol.  ii.  p.  xzj, 

5  "  Causes  of  the  Increase  of  Robberies ;»'  section [itgitized  by  GoOglc 
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or  punch) ;  the  opportunity  of  looking  upon  lords  with  stars  and 
ladies  with  hoops, — these  attractions  drew  a  motley  group  to  Rane- 
lagh,  who  were  either  genteel  or  affected  gentility.  The  landlady 
of  the  Prussian  clergyman,  a  tailor's  widow,  told  him  that  she  always 
fixed  on  one  day  of  the  year  in  which,  without  fail,  she  hired  a 
coach  and  drove  to  Ranelagh.*  Johnson  moralises  upon  this  scene : 
**  When  I  first  entered  Ranelagh  it  gave  an  expansion  and  gay 
sensation  to*my  mind,  such  as  I  never  experienced  anywhere  else. 
But,  as  Xerxes  wept  when  he  viewed  his  immense  army,  and  con- 
sidered that  not  one  of  that  great  multitude  would  be  alive  a  hun- 
dred years  afterwards,  so  it  went  to  my  heart  to  consider  that  there 
was  not  one  in  all  that  brilliant  circle  that  was  not  afraid  to  go 
home  and  think."  t  Vauxhall  was  cheaper  than  Ranelagh  in  its 
price  of  admission,  but  far  more  costly  in  its  refreshments.  The 
citizen  takes  his  wife  and  two  daughters  to  the  garden;  grumbles 
over  a  chicken,  no  bigger  than  a  partridge,  which  costs  half-a- 
crown,  and  vows  that  the  ham  is  a  shilling  an  ounce.  As  he  leaves 
the  lamp-lit  walks,  he  moralises  also  :  "  It  would  not  have  cost  me 
above  fourpence-halfpenny  to  have  spent  my  evening  at  Sot's  Hole ; 
and  what  with  the  coach-hire,  and  all  together,  here's  almost  a 
pound  gone,  and  nothing  to  show  for  it."  J  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  good  company  indeed,  declared  the  citizen's  wife,  though 
the  gentlemen  were  so  rude  as  to  stare  at  her  through  their  spy- 
glasses. Lady  Caroline  Petersham,  "  looking  gloriously  jolly  and 
handsome,"  goes  to  Vauxhall  with  a  large  party,  of  which  were 
lord  Granby,  "very  drunk,"  and  Horace  Walpole,  and  Harry 
Vane.  Lady  Caroline  minced  seven  chickens  in  a  china  dish,  and 
steward  them  over  a  lamp ;  and  Betty  the  fruit-girl  brought  her 
strawberries  and  cherries,  and  supped  by  them  at  a  little  table.  "  The 
whole  air  of  our  party  was  sufficient  to  take  up  the  whole  attention 
of  the  gardens  ;  so  much  so,  that  from  eleven  o'clock  till  half  an 
hour  after  one,  we  had  the  whole  concourse  round  our  booth,"  and 
Harry  Vane  took  up  a  bumper  and  drank  their  healths.f  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tibbs  were  humble  imitators  of  Lady  Caroline  Petersham 
and  Harry  Vane.  They  "  would  sit  in  none  but  a  genteel  box ;  a 
box  where  they  might  see  and  be  seen."  ||  The  Pantheon  was 
opened  in  1772 — "a  new  winter  Ranelagh  in  Oxford  Road."  Dr. 
Campbell  was  there  in  1 775,  and  saw  "  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
and  lady  Grosvenor,  a  fine  woman,  lost  to  all  sense  of  modesty ; " 
and  **lady  Archer,  painted  like  a  doll,  whose  feathers  nodded  like 

•  Moritz,  "  Travels  through  England."  t  Boswell,  1777. 

t  Connoisseur,  No.  68.  5  Walx>ole  to  Montague,  June  23, 1750. 
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the  plumes  of  Mambrinb's  helmet ; "  and  some  still  more  disreputa- 
ble ladies  who  had  longer  peacock  feathers.*  Such  was  the  mixed 
society  of  the  public  places  of  London,  before  the  people  of  quality 
grew  more  exclusive,  and  set  up  coteries  in  which  profligacy  could 
be  screened  from  vulgar  eyes. 

It  has  been  said,  "  The  Stage,  at  this  period  (1774),  was  cither 
a  school  of  immorality,  or  a  vehicle  of  slander.^'  f    .^c  venture 
to  think  that  the  Stage,  at  this  period,  was  singularly  untainted 
with  the  grosser  vices  of  society ;  and  that  what  is  termed  its 
slander  was  a  fearless  expression  of  contempt  for  crimes  and 
follies  which  even  the  pulpit  suffered  to  flourish  in  their  rankness. 
Looking  candidly  at  the  time  when  Wycherley,  Vanbrugh,  Con- 
greve,  Farquhar,  and  Mrs.  Centlivre,  had  been  succeeded,  as  the 
popular  dramatists,  by  Goldsmith,  Colman,  Cumberland,  Murphy, 
Sheridan,  and  Mrs.  Cowley,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the 
theatre  was,  comparatively,   a  school  of  purity.     Blemishes  of 
course  there  were.     It  was  still  too  much  the  fashion  to  assign 
the  virtues  of  truth  and  sincerity  to  the  dissipated,  and  the  vices 
of    hypocrisy  and  meanness   to  the   decorous.     Situations    and 
expressions  that  would  not  now  be  tolerated  were  presented  and 
uttered  without  offence.     But  there  was  no  systematic  endeavour 
to  make  licentiousness  the  foundation  and  comer-stone  of  wit 
The  chief  complaint  against  the  stage  of  that  time  was,  that  "  the 
most  popular  plays  and  farces,  if  they  were  not  founded  on  the 
scandal  of  the  day,  contained  pointed  allusions  to  the  gossip  of 
political  and  fashionable   society,  and  persons    conspicuous  in 
either."  X     Political  and  fashionable  society  had  scarcely  a  right 
to  complain  of  the  scandal,  when  it  was  so  little  careful  of  its  own 
reputation.    We  may  well  believe  that  the  personalities  of  Footc, 
objectionable  as  a  system  of  personal  satire  always  must  be,  kept 
many  of  the  fashionable  in  awe  of  ridicule,  who  held  in  scorn  the 
disapprobation  of  the  classes  below  them  in  rank  ;  and  somewhat 
abated  the  imitative  ambition  of  many  of  the  rich  pretenders  to 
distinction  of  the  middle  classes,  who  esteemed  their  fellows  only 
in  the  proportion  of  their  wealth.§ 

The  Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Garrick,  directed,  how- 
ever imperfectly,  the  course  of  public  taste.  He  did,  what  Betterton 
had  done  before  him,  he  gave  Shaks))ere  an  extended  popularity 

•  "  Diary,"  p.  47. 

t  M.isscy— **  History  of  England  daring  the  reign  of  George  IH./*'to1.  ii.  pw  mo. 

t  Ibid. 

$  Tlie  masterly  essay  of  Mr.  Forster  on  "  Samuel  Foote,"  amply  refutes  the  noliao 
that  he  was  a  mere  mimic  who  caricatured  peculiarities  of  manner,  axul  an  unprioapM 
lampooner  who  sold  his  forbearance.  Digitized  by  V^jOO^  It! 
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by  his  wonderful  power  as  an  actor.  But  it  was  amongst  the 
exaggerations  of  that  flattery  which  had  attended  Garrick  when 
living,  and  followed  him  in  death,  to  pretend  that  the  actor  had 
given  new  life  to  the  poet ;  that  Garrick  and  Shakspere  were  for 
ever  to  shine  as  "  twin  stars.**  There  had  been  thirteen  editions 
of  Shakspere's  Plays  when  it  was  pretended  that  they  were  sunk 
to  death  and  lay  in  night;*  of  which  nine  editions  had  appeared 
in  the  preceding  forty  years.  Garrick  did  also  what  Tate  had 
done  before  him.  He  mangled  Shakspere,  giving  improved  ver- 
sions of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  The 
Tempest,  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  the  Winter's  Tale,  Cymbeline, 
and  Hamlet.  He  patched  the  mammocked  plays  with  tawdry  rags, 
in  the  "  design  to  adapt  them  to  tlie  present  taste  of  the  public"! 
His  conception  of  Shakspere  was  as  imperfect  as  his  notion  of  the 
coslume  in  which  Shakspere's  characters  should  be  presented. 
But  Garrick  unquestionably  made  the  people  understand  the  true 
and  the  natural  in  dramatic  art,  as  opposed  to  the  pomposity  and 
the  exaggeration  of  the  actors  whom  he  supplanted.  Garrick, 
according  to  the  critical  Mr.  Partridge,  did  nothing  in  Hamlet 
beyond  what  any  man  would  do  in  similar  circumstances :  "  I  am 
sure  if  I  had  seen  a  ghost,  I  should  have  looked  in  the  very  same 
manner,  and  done  just  as  he  did.**  The  king,  who  spoke  "  half 
as  loud  again,*'  was  the  actor  for  Partridge's  money.  %  The  town 
had  sense  enough  to  confirm  the  verdict  of  Churchill,  in  the 
"Rosciad,**  of  "  Garrick,  take  the  chair.'* 

The  Bath  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century  is  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  the  light  literature  of  that  period.  The  city,  early  in 
the  reign  of  Anne,  began  to  be  frequented  by  people  of  fashion ; 
but  the  nobility  refused  to  associate  with  the  gentry  at  any  public 
entertainments.  Gentlemen  came  to  the  balls  in  boots,  and  ladies 
in  aprons.  A  dictator  arose  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Richard  Nash, 
who  was  elected  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  presided  over  the 
company  who  assembled  in  a  booth  to  dance  and  game.§  During 
a  reign  of  many  years  this  king  of  Bath  had  got  his  unruly  subjects 
into  tolerable  order.  He  had  compelled  the  squires  to  put  off  their 
boots  when  they  came  to  the  balls,  and  the  ladies  to  forego  thefr 
aprons.  His  dominions  were  the  resort  of  all  the  sharpers  and  dupes 
in  the  land,  when  the  London  season  was  over.    Every  game  of 

*  Epitaph  on  Garrick  in  Westminster  Abbey : 

**  Though  sunk  to  death  the  fttrms  the  Poet  drew, 
The  Actor's  genius  bade  them  breathe  anew.** 

t"Biographica  Dramatlca."  Digitile3*bFfii&^^e 

f  Goldsmith-"  Life  of  Nash.**  ^ 

Vol.  VI.— 26. 
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chance  was  here  played  without  restraint,  and  Nash  had  his  full 
share  of  the  spoil  of  the  unwary.  At  Tunbridge  he  established  a 
colony ;  and,  like  a  great  monarch,  he  often  travelled  there  in  state  to 
receive  the  homage  of  his  subjects,  drawn  in  a  post-chariot  by 
six  grays,  with  out-riders,  footmen,  and  French  horns.  All  went 
merrily  till  a  cruel  legislature  passed  an  Act  to  declare  Basset  and 
Hazard  and  all  other  games  of  chance  illegal.  The  statute  was 
evaded  ;  and  an  amended  law  was  next  year  passed,  to  declare  all 
games  with  one  die  or  more,  or  with  any  instrument  with  numbers 
thereon,  to  be  illicit  The  law-makers  did  not  foresee  that  an 
instrument  with  letters  thereon  might  be  as  effectual ;  and  the 
well-known  game  of  E.  O.  was  invented,  and  first  set  up  at  Tun- 
bridge. Nash  brought  the  game  to  Bath,  not  to  offend  the  deco- 
rum of  the  Assembly-Room,  but  to  be  carried  on  snugly  in  private 
houses,  to  which  Nash  introduced  those  who  had  money  to  lose, 
confederating  with  the  E.  O.  table-keepers  for  a  share  of  their 
profits.  This  answered  for  some  time,  until  another  statute  effect- 
ually put  down  all  gaming-houses  and  gaming-tables,  as  far  as  law 
could  accomplish  their  suppression.  There  was  no  resource  for 
the  persecuted  people  of  quality  but  to  establish  private  clubs« 
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CHAPTER^XXII. 

View  of  manners  continued.— The  Duke  of  Queensberry. — Club-life.— Excessive  Gaming. 
—Excesses  of  Charles  Fox.— Dress. — Conversation.— The  Squires  of  England.— The 
Country  Justice.— The  Clergy  of  England.— Tlie  Universities.— Professional  Classes. 
—The  Mercantile  Class,— The  Lo^*er  orders.— The  Rabble.— Mobs.— Police  of  Lon- 
don.— ^The  Prisons.— Social  Reformers. — Howard. — Coram. — Hauway. — Raikes. — 
Education.— Rise  and  Growth  of  Methodism. 

A  FEW  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  there 
was  to  be  seen  in  Piccadilly,  on  every  sunny  day,  an  emaciated 
old  man  sitting  in  a  balcony,  holding  a  parasol.  The  coachman  of 
the  Bath  road  as  he  drove  by  would  tell  some  wondering  passenger 
that  there  was  the  wicked  duke  of  Queensberry ;  that  he  kept  a 
man  in  readiness  to  follow  any  female  not  insensible  to  the  be- 
witching ogles  of  his  glass  eye ;  that  his  daily  milk  bath  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  pails  of  the  venders  of  milk  around  Park-lane  ;  with 
many  other  tales,  more  befitting  the  days  of  the  second  Charles 
than  of  the  third  George.  This  very  notorious  nobleman  died  in 
1810,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  As  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  link  be- 
tween the  varying  literature  of  two  periods,  the  duke  of  Queens- 
berry was  the  link  between  the  changed  profligacy  of  two  genera- 
tions. He  had  flourished  as  the  earl  of  March  and  a  lord  of  the 
bed-chamber  in  the  times  when  to  violate  every  decency  of  life 
was  to  establish  a  claim  to  wit  and  spirit ;  when  "at  the  rehearsal, 
on  Wednesday  night,  of  the  Speech,  at  lord  Halifax's,  lord  Lich- 
field came  extremely  drunk,  and  proposed  amendments  ;  "  *  when 
sir  Francis  Dashwood,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1762,  held 
his  frantic  orgies  with  his  brother  "  Franciscans  "  at  Medmenham 
Abbey,  drinking  obscene  toasts  out  of  a  sacred  chalice  ;  when 
George  Selwyn  said,  with  as  much  truth  as  wit,  when  one  of  the 
waiters  at  Arthur's  Club  was  committed  on  a  charge  of  felony, 
"  What  a  horrid  idea  he  will  give  of  us  to  the  people  in  Newgate." 
Queensberry  lived  on,  into  an  age  of  comparative  decorum,  which 
to  him  was  as  insipid  as  he  thought  the  Thames  seen  from  his 
Richmond  villa  :  "  I  am  quite  tired  of  it— there  it  goes,  flow,  flow, 
flow,  always  the  same."  f     ^^  ^^^  "^  resources  for  amusement 

t  "  Life  of  Wilberforce,"  vol.  in.  p.  417.  -        O 
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out  of  the  libertine  society  of  the  turf  and  the  gaming-hoose. 
Even  these  resorts  had  become  decent.  He  could  no  longer  sup 
with  the  duke  of  York  (the  brother  of  George  III.)  as  in  1776, 
"  with  some  of  the  opera  girls."  *  "  Information,  as  acquired  by 
books,  he  always  treated  with  great  contempt."  f  There  was  no- 
thing left  for  liim  to  do,  as  a  vigorous  octogenarian,  but  to  sit  in 
the  balcony  at  the  corner  of  Park-lane,  gazing  upon  "  the  full  tide 
of  human  existence;"  or  retire  to  his  drawing-room  to  enjoy  what 
Wraxall  calls  a  "classic exhibition,"  which  if  the  unrefined  passers- 
by  had  chanced  to  see  they  would  have  broken  every  window  of 
that  mansion  of  ill-fame.  He  had  utterly  neglected  the  duties  of 
his  station ;  he  had  regarded  his  tenantry  as  the  mere  slaves  of 
his  will,  and  the  poor  upon  his  estates  as  vermin  that  might  be 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  dilapidated  hovels.  Sir  Walter  Scott  de- 
scribed, in  1813,  the  rebuilding  of  the  cottages  at  Drumlanrig,  by 
the  duke  of  Buccleugh  (the  inheritor  of  the  estate),  for  pensioners 
who,  in  the  days  of  "old  Q."  were  "pining  into  rheumatisms  and 
agues,  in  neglected  poverty."  % 

Time  has  removed  the  veil  that  hid  the  Club-life  of  Queens- 
berry  and  his  set  from  the  gaze  of  contemporaries.  We  are  now 
permitted  to  see  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  days  of  Chatham  and 
lord  North  pursuing  their  vocation  of  gambling  with  the  assiduous 
perseverance  of  the  most  money-getting  tradesman.  If  they  were 
ruined  there  were  two  resources  against  starvation — a  place,  or  a 
wife.  "You  ask  me  how  play  uses  me  this  year,"  writes  the  hon. 
Henry  St.  John  to  Selwyn  in  1766;  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  very  ill, 
as  it  has  already,  since  October,  taken  800/.  from  me ;  nor  am  I  in 
a  likely  way  to  re-imburse  myself  soon  by  the  emoluments  of  any 
place  or  military  preferment,  having  voted  the  other  evening  in  a 
minority."  §  This  distinguished  honourable,  for  whose  misfor- 
tunes it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  government  to  have  provided 
a  refuge,  became  lord  Bolingbroke.  He  still  pursued  his  calling 
with  indifferent  success  in  1777,  when  Charles  Townshend  writes 
to  Selwyn,  "  Your  friend  lord  Bolingbroke's  affairs  are  in  a  much 
more  prosperous  state  than  those  of  the  public  He  is  gone  down 
to  Bath  in  pursuit  of  a  lady,  who  he  proposes  should  recruit  his 
finances.  .  .  .  It  is  said  she  has  accepted  his  proposal."  jl 
The  reputation  of  lord  Sandwich  has  survived  as  one  of  the  most 
profligate  in  his  private  life,  and  one  of  the  meanest  in  his  public 
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career.  His  club-gambfing  has  given  a  name  to  "  a  bit  of  beef 
between  two  slices  of  bread,"  the  only  food  he  took  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours  without  ever  quitting  his  game.*  Common  men  pass 
away  from  the  gambling  clubs,  whether  to  insolvency,  or  suicide, 
or  death  in  a  duel,  without  much  sympathy  from  their  fellows, 
who,  like  lord  Sandwich,  are  too  much  absorbed  in  their  thirst  for 
lucre  to  take  warning  from  the  fate  of  those  they  call  their  friends. 
The  right  hon.  Tom  Foley  is  sold  up.  The  rev.  Dr.  Warner  gives 
an  amusing  account  of  the  proceedings  to  George  Selwyn.  The 
creditors  could  not  take  the  heir-looms  ;  but  every  personal  article 
was  sold,  whether  of  the  right  honourable  or  his  lady.  "  He  and 
she  are  left  there  among  their  heir-looms,  chairs  and  tables,  with- 
out any  thing  to  put  upon  them,  or  upon  themselves,  when  the 
clothes  on  their  backs  become  dirty."  f  The  hon.  John  Damer 
shot  him'self  at  the  Bedford  Arms  in  1776.  Lord  Carlisle,  who  at 
this  time  was  himself  plunged  in  difficulties,  says  of  this  event,  "It 
is  a  bad  example  to  others  in  misery.  .  .  .  There  never  ap- 
peared anything  like  madness  in  him,  yet  the  company  he  kept 
seemed  indeed  but  a  bad  preparation  for  eternity."  t  At  Bath, 
Nash  dealt  rathtr  severely  with  the  duellist  gamesters,  for  a  few 
mischances  might  have  thinned  the  numbers  of  his  votaries  by  a 
general  panic.  He  forbad  the  wearing  of  swords,  "  as  they  often 
tore  the  ladies'  dresses,  and  frightened  them ;  "  and  when  he  heard 
that  a  challenge  was  given  and  accepted,  he  immediately  procured 
an  arrest  for  both  parties. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1776,  Gibbon,  writing  to  his  friend  Hol- 
royd,  and  dating  from  Almack's,  says  :  "  Town  grows  empty ;  and 
this  house,  where  I  have  passed  very  agreeable  houFs,  is  the  only 
place  which  still  unites  the  flower  of  the  English  youth.  The  style 
of  living,  though  somewhat  expensive,  is  exceedingly  pleasant, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  rage  of  play,  I  have  found  more  enter- 
taining and  even  rational  society  here  than  in  any  other  club  to 
which  I  belong."  Amongst** the  flower  of  the  English  youth" 
was  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  who,  when  Gibbon  thus  wrote,  was  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year.  He  was  a  man  of  talent ;  ambitious  to  be  a 
poet  and  a  statesman  ;  happy  in  his  marriage  ;  fond  of  his  child- 
ren; surrounded  with  every  worldly  advantage.  In  July,  1776,  he 
writes  to  Selwyn  :  "  I  have  undone  myself,  and  it  is  to  no  purpose 
to  conceal  from  you  my  abominable  madness  and  folly.  .  .  . 
I  never  lost  so  much  in  five  times  as  I  have  done  to-night,  and  am 
in  debt  to  the  house  for  the  whole."     A  few  days  after  this  loss  of 
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ten  thousand  pounds,  he  again  writes  to  his  friend,  "  I  do  protest 
to  you  that  I  am  so  tired  of  my  present  manner  of  passing  my 
time — however  I  may  be  kept  in  countenance  by  the  number  of 
those  of  my  own  rank  and  superior  fortune — that  I  never  reflect 
upon  it  without  shame."  Lord  Carlisle  abandoned  his  dangerous 
course  when  not  too  late.  This  was  not  the  case  with  one  of  far 
higher  intellect.  There  is  no  scenic  representation  of  the  horrors 
of  gambling  so  truly  pathetic  as  the  history  of  Charles  Fox,  nor 
one  which  conveys  more  fearful  warnings. 

The  precocious  son  of  lord  Holland  was  furnished,  by  theover^ 
weening  fondness  of  his  father,  with  guineas  to  stake  at  the  gaming- 
table at  Spa,  when  he  was  a  boy  of  fifteen.  "  Let  nothing  be  done,'* 
said  the  rival  of  Chatham, "  to  break  Charles's  spirit ;  the  world 
will  effect  that  business  soon  enough."  He  soon  was  in  Parliament 
The  acquirements  of  the  young  politician  were  as  extraordinary  as 
his  abilities.  His  profligacy  was  as  remarkable  as  either.  Ix»rd 
Brougham  says :  "  The  dissipated  habits  of  the  times  drew  him, 
before  the  age  of  manhood,  into  the  whirlpool  of  fashionable  excess- 
.  .  .  The  noble  heart  and  sweet  dPsposition  erf  this  great  man 
passed  unscathed  through  an  ordeal  which,  in  almost  ever)-  other 
instance,  is  found  to  deaden  all  the  kindly  emotions."  *  Yet  these 
excesses,  at  that  period  of  his  life  when  his  transcendant  powers 
had  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  as  a  party  leader,  materially  dimin- 
ished the  confidence  which  the  nation  would  otherwise  have  rep>osed 
in  him,  and  not  unjustly  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  his  sovereign. 
They  had  probably  a  more  fatal  consequence  in  the  encouragement 
of  the  heir-apparent  in  a  course  of  profligacy,  which  the  lower  nature 
of  the  prince  of  Wales  cherished  into  that  confirmed  sensuality 
which  rendered  him  unfit  for  the  duties  of  his  high  station,  and  made 
him  odious  as  a  sovereign  *o  a  people  who  would  otherwise  have 
supported  him  with  something  better  than  "  mouth-honour."  In 
1772,  Fox  was  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  opposing,  as  a  member  of  the 
government,  the  petition  of  some  of  the  clergy  that  subscription  to 
the  thirty-nine  articles  should  not  be  enforced  at  the  Universities. 
Gibbon  writes,  "  Charles  Fox  prepared  himself  for  that  holy  work 
by  passing  twenty-two  hours  in  the  pious  exercise  of  hazard;  his 
devotion  only  cost  him  about  five  hundred  pounds  an  hour — in  all, 
eleven  thousand  pounds."  Lord  Carlisle  said  of  him  at  this  period: 
"  He  is  not  following  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius  ;  for  that  would 
lead  him  to  all  serious  inquiry  and  laudable  pursuits."  f  ^"  '778, 
Fox  was  in  opposition — with  a  distant  prospect  of  office.     Lord  Ca^ 
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lisle  then  says,  "  I  do  think  it  does  Charles,  or  ought  to  do,  great 
credit,  that  under  all  his  distresses  he  never  thinks  of  accepting  a 
place  on  terms  that  are  in  the  least  degree  disreputable."  *  In  1779 
the  same  friend  writes,  "  Charles  tells  me  that  he  has  not  now,  nor 
has  had  for  some  time,  one  guinea,  and  is  happier  on  that  account."  f 
Yet  though  he  possessed  this  extraordinary  elasticity  of  mind — 
could  be  found  calmly  reading  Herodotus  in  the  morning  after 
having  lost  his  last  his  shilling  the  previous  night — yet  his  sense  of 
degradation,  when  he  had  to  borrow  money  of  club-waiters,  and  saw 
his  goods  seized  in  execution,  must  have  been  somewhat  real,  how- 
ever carefully  concealed.  What  might  he  not  have  been,  great  as 
he  was,  had  he  possessed  the  firmness  of  Wilberforce,  founded  upon 
a  juster  sense  of  honour  than  Fox  possessed.  Wilberforce  has 
recorded  his  club-experience  when  he  came  up  to  London,  young 
and  rich,  the  member  for  Hull,  in  1780 :  "  The  very  first  time  I  went 
to  Boodle's,  I  won  twenty-five  guineas  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  I 
belonged  at  that  time  to  five  clubs — Miles  and  Evans's,  Brookes^s, 
Boodle's,  White's,  and  Goostree's,  The  first  time  I  was  at  Brookes's, 
scarcely  knowing  any  one,  I  joined  from  mere  shyness  in  play  at 
the  Faro  table,  where  George  Selwyn  kept  bank.  A  friend  who 
knew  my  inexperience,  and  regarded  me  as  a  victim  decked  out  for 
sacrifice,  called  out  to  me,  *  What,  Wilberforce,  is  that  you  ? '  Selwyn 
quite  resented  the  interference,  and,  turning  to  him,  said  in  his  most 
expressive  tone,  *  O,  Sir,  don't  interrupt  Mr.  Wilberforce ;  he 
could  not  be  better  employed.'  "  t  Some  time  after,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  keep  the  bank  at  a  Faro  table  of  one  of  the  clubs.  "  As 
the  game  grew  deep,"  says  his  son,  "  he  rose  the  winner  of  six 
hundred  pounds.  Much  of  this  was  lost  by  those  who  were  only 
heirs  to  future  fortunes,  and  could  not  therefore  meet  such  a  call 
without  inconvenience.  The  pain  he  felt  at  their  annoyance  cured 
him  of  a  taste  which  seeme^  but  too  likely  to  become  predominant"§ 
Pitt  once  displayed  intense  earnestness  in  games  of  chance,  but  he 
suddenly  abandoned  gambling  for  ever.  He  shunned  the  rock  upon 
which  his  rival  had  been  wrecked. 

In  the  letters  of  some  of  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  time  of  George 
Selwyn,  we  find  them  writing  about  dress  much  in  the  style  of 
boarding-school  misses — giving  their  friends  in  Paris  commissions 
for  velvet  suits  and  embroidered  rufiles.  The  Macaroni  Club  was 
in  great  repute  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  Wraxall, 
in  181 5,  laments  over  the  chang^which  forty  years  had  produced  : 
"  That  costume,  which  is  now  confined  to  the  levee,  or  the  drawing* 
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room,  was  then  worn  by  persons  of  condition,  with  few  exceptions, 
everywhere,  and  every  day."  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  "  first  threw 
a  discredit  on  dress.  From  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Clubs 
in  St.  James's  Street,  the  contagion  spread  through  the  private  as- 
semblies of  London."  The  glories  of  buckles  and  ruffles  perished 
in  the  ascendancy  of  pantaloons  and  shoe-strings.  "  Dress  never 
totally  fell,  till  the  era  of  Jacobinism  and  of  Equality  in  1793  and 

1794-"  • 

Cowper,  in  the  days  of  his  town  life,  wrote  a  paper  on  "  Conver- 
sation." He  holds  that  it  is  **  in  vain  to  look  for  conversation 
where  we  might  expect  to  find  it  in  the  greatest  perfection,  among 
persons  of  fashion :  there  it  is  almost  annihilated  by  universal  card- 
playing  ;  insomuch  that  I  have  heard  it  given  as  a  reason  why  it  is 
impossible  for  our  present  writers  to  succeed  in  the  dialogue  of 
genteel  comedy,  that  our  people  of  quality  scarce  ever  meet  but  to 
game."  t  There  is  a  prevailing  opinion,  resting  chiefly  upon  the 
reputation  of  George  Selwyn,  that  this  was  the  age  of  conversational 
wit.  The  sayings  of  witty  men  are  always  reported  very  imperfectly. 
They  appear  to  little  advantage  without  the  accessories  that  gave 
them  point.  The  anecdotes  of  Selwyn's  "  social  pleasantry  and  con- 
versational wit,"  appear  now  sufficiently  common-place.  It  does  not 
require  any  great  force  of  genius  to  utter  such  witticisms  as  these  : 
A  member  of  the  Foley  family  having  hurried  to  the  continent  to 
avoid  his  creditors,  Selwyn  remarked,  "  It  is  a  pass-over  that  will 
not  be  much  relished  by  the  Jews ; "  or  as  this :  Bruce  having  been 
asked  if  there  were  musical  instruments  in  Abyssinia,  and  replying 
that  he  believed  he  saw  only  one  lyre  there,  Selwyn  whispered, 
"  Yes,  and  there  is  one  less  since  he  left  the  country."  J  More 
vapid  still  were  the  mots  of  James  Hare,  which  had  a  prodigious 
reputation ;  for  example :  His  report  of  Burgoyne  having  been 
defeated  at  Saratoga  being  discredited^  Hare  said,  "take  it  from 
me,  as  a  flying  rumour."  §  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  amidst  the 
frivolity  and  pretence  of  high  society,  the  sterling  qualities  of 
Englishmen  prevailed  over  the  fashionable  attempts  to  imitate 
French  vivacity.  Cowper  truly  says,  "  As  the  English  consist  of 
very  different  humours,  their  manner  of  discourse  admits  of  great 
variety  ;  but  the  whole  French  nation  converse  aKke."  |  Arthur 
Young,  travelling  in  France  in  1787,  observes  that  at  the  tables 
d'hdte  of  officers  you  have  a  valuable  garniture  of  indecency  or 
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nonsense,  and  at  those  of  merchants,  a  mournful  and  stupid  silence. 
»*  Take  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  you  have  ipore  good  sense  in 
half  an  hour  in  England,  than  in  half  a  year  in  France."*  It  is 
Government  —  all,  all,  is  Government,  —  he  says.  The  passing 
observations  of  the  poet  and  the  traveller  are  confirmed  by  the 
philosopher  who  looks  back  upon  the  manners  of  that  period,  for  a 
solution,  in  part,  of  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  :  "  The 
men  of  that  time,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  middle  and 
upper  ranks  of  society,  who  alone  were  at  all  conspicuous,  were  all 
exactly  alike  ....  Throughout  nearly  the  whole  kingdom 
the  independent  life  of  the  provinces  had  long  been  extinct ;  this 
had  powerfully  contributed  to  render  all  Frenchmen  very  much 
alike  .....  In  England,*  the  different  classes,  though 
firmly  united  by  common  interests,  still  differed  in  their  habits  and 
feelings  ;  for  political  liberty,  which  possesses  the  admirable  power 
of  placing  the  citizens  of  a  state  in  needful  intercourse  and  mutual 
dependence,  does  not  on  that  account  always  make  them  alike.  It 
is  the  government  of  one  man  which,  in  the  end,  has  the  inevitable 
effect  of  rendering  all  men  alike,  and  all  mutually  indifferent  to 
their  common  fate."  f 

In  England,  **  the  independent  life  of  the  provinces  "  was  as 
vigorous  in  the  days  of  sir  George  Savile  and  the  Associations, 
as  in  the  days  of  John  Hampden  and  Ship-money.  The  squires  of 
England  still  exhibited  the  natural  varieties  of  the  rich  soil  upon 
which  they  flourished.  From  the  monotonous  gambling  of  the 
fashionables  of  St.  James'-street,  it  is  almost  pleasant  to  turn  to  the 
rougher  amusement  of  the  Country  House.  There  was  a  consider- 
able change  in  provincial  manners  during  the  last  half  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.  Fielding  presented  Allworthy,  as  a  portrait  of 
Allen,  the  friend  of  Warburton  ;  benevolent,  placable,  not  learned, 
but  a  competent  judge  of  literature,  improved  by  much  conversa- 
tion with  men  of  eminence,  Allworthy  is  one  of  the  class  who,  with 
some  narrowness,  gave  lustre  to  the  great  Country-party  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Squire  Western,  coarse,  passionate,  violent 
in  his  politics— a  roaring,  drinking  fox-hunter — is  not  to  be  wholly 
despised,  for  out  of  his  rough  material  was  to  be  carved  the  decor- 
ous and  considerate  landlord  of  another  century.  There  were  few 
Allworthys  and  many  Westerns  in  the  last  years  of  George  II. 
Soame  Jenyns  has  admirably  described  a  visit  to  sir  John  Jolly,  he 
proposing  to  exchange  the  bustle  of  London  for  the  soothing  indo- 
lence of  a  rural  retirement.     It  was  the  race  week,  and  a  great 
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cavalcade  set  out  from  the  mansion  to  the  country  town.  The  Ordi- 
nary at  the  Red  Lfon  before  the  race  ;  the  Assembly,  over  a  stable, 
after  the  race  ;  the  dancing  and  cards  ;  the  cold  chicken  and  negus; 
the  ride  home  as  the  sun  rose — this  repetition  of  the  same  dreary 
round  of  pleasure,  day  by  day,  wearies  the  Londoner,  who  gels 
away  to  his  quiet  lodgings  next  door  to  a  brazier's  at  Charing-cross, 
rather  than  stay  upon  the  assurance  of  the  lady,  that  though  the 
races  were  over  he  should  not  want  diversion,  for  they  should  not 
be  alone  one  hour  for  several  weeks.*  There  is  a  somewhat  loose 
clerical  correspondent  of  George  Selwyn,  who  describes  Leicester 
"  at  reace  time  " — the  country  squires,  with  their  triple  bands  and 
triple  buckles  on  their  hats,  "  to  keep  in  their  no-brain  ;  " — "  the 
clod-pated  yeoman's  son  in  his  Sunday  clothes, — his  drab  coat  and 
red  waistcoat,  tight  leather  breeches,  and  light  gray  worsted  stock- 
ings, with  one  strap  of  his  shoe  coming  out  from  imder  the  buckle 
uix)n  his  foot, — his  lank  hair,  and  silk  handkerchief,  new  for  react 
time,  about  his  neck."  With  a  touch  of  real  wit  this  worldly  par- 
son finishes  his  picture  of  the  yeoman's  son : — "  depriving  of  all 
grace  and  rendering  odious  a  well-fancied  oath  from  the  mint  of 
the  metropolis,  by  his  vile  provincial  pronunciation."  f 

The  Squire  sits  for  the  portrait  of  the  Country  Justice  ;  whose 
notions  of  law  are  not  very  different  from  those  of  the  London 
Justice  who  said,  "he  would  commit  a  servant  to  Bridewell  at  any 
time  when  a  master  or  mistress  desired  it."t  The  fox-hunting 
justice  before  whom  Parson  Adams  is  taken  will  not  condemn  him 
at  once  to  the  hangman :  "  No,  no ;  you  will  be  asked  what  you 
have  to  say  for  yourself  when  you  come  on  your  trial ;  we  are 
not  trying  you  now  ;  I  shall  only  commit  you  to  gaol."  In 
vain  the  poor  curate  asked,  "Is  it  no  punishment,  sir,  for  an 
innocent  man  to  be  several  months  in  gaol  ? "  His  mittimus 
would  have  been  signed,  had  not  a  bystander  affirmed  that  Mr. 
Adams  was  a  clergyman,  and  a  gentleman  of  very  good  char- 
acter. Then  said  the  justice,  "  I  know  how  to  behave  myself  to 
gentlemen  as  well  as  another.  Nobody  can  say  I  have  committed 
a  gentleman  since  I  have  been  in  the  commission."  §  But  squires 
and  justices  were  rapidly  improving.  In  1761,  a  writer  in  a  peri- 
odical work  called  "  The  Genius,"  attributes  to  "  the  intercourse 
between  the  town  and  the  country,  of  late  so  much  more  frequent," 
an  extraordinary  change  which  he  describes  with  a  good  deal  of 
vivacity  :  "  It  is  scarce  half  a  century  ago,  since  tlie  inhabitants  of 
the  distant  counties  were  regarded  as  a  species  almost  as  different 

*  "  World,"  No.  154.  t  "  Selwyn,"  vol.  iv.  p.  Jii. 

X  **  Tom  Jones,"  book  vii.  chap.  x.  §  "  Joseph  Andrews." 
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from  those  of  the  metropolis  as  the.  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Their  manners,  as  well  as  dialect,  were  entirely  provincial ; 
and  their  dress  no  more  resembling  the  habit  of  the  town,  than 
the  Turkish  or  Chinese.  But  time,  which  has  inclosed  commons, 
and  ploughed  up  heaths,  has  likewise  cultivated  the  minds  and 
improved  the  behaviour  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  country. 
We  are  no  longer  encountered  with  hearty  slaps  on  the  backs,  of 
pressed  to  make  a  breakfast  on  cold  meat  and  strong  beer ;  and  in 
the  course  of  a  tour  through  Great  Britain  you  will  not  meet  with 
a  high-crowned  hat,  or  a  pair  of  red  stockings.  Politeness  and 
taste  seem  to  have  driven  away  the  horrid  spectres  of  rudeness  and 
barbarity  that  haunted  the  old  mansion-house  and  its  purlieus,  and 
to  have  established  their  seats  in  the  country."  *  In  1766,  the 
rev.  W.  Digby  writes  to  Selwyn,  from  Coleshill,  "  Thank  you  for 
•your  offer  of  Swift's  works.  They  are  arrived  at  this  place;  for 
you  must  know  we  are  civilized  enough  in  this  country  to  have 
instituted  a  club  called  a  book-club,  where  I  never  saw  pipe  nor 
tobacco,  and  take  in  all  the  new  things  we  choose.  This  respect- 
able corps  consists  of  twenty  neighbouring  clergy  and  squires, 
chosen  by  ballot."  f 

In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  Country  Squire  is  the  Country 
Parson.  The  permanent  resident  in  the  parish  is  almost  invaria- 
bly the  Curate.  The  incumbent  is  a  pluralist,  who  passes  much  of 
his  time  in  London,  or  Bath,  or  Tunbridge,  or  in  the  nobleman^s 
establishment  as  chaplain  ;  the  arduous  duties  of  his  chaplaincy 
demanding  a  freedom  from  common  parocliial  offices,  and  entitling 
him  to  hold  several  preferments  and  to  do  the  duties  of  no  cure 
of  souls.  From  the  Revolution  to  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  the 
orthodox  clergyman  had  a  decided  tendency  to  Jacobitism.  After 
that  period  he  gradually  became  less  earnest  in  politics,  and 
resolutely  applied  himself  to  uphold  government  and  oppose  in- 
novation. He  had  his  own  peculiar  business  in  life  to  perform, 
which  was  chiefly  to  make  himself  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The 
indecorum,  if  not  the  profligacy,  of  a  large  number  of  the  English 
clergy,  for  a  period  of  half  a  century,  is  exhibited  by  too  many  con- 
temporary witnesses  to  be  considered  as  the  exaggeration  of  novel- 
ists, satirical  poets,  travellers,  and  dissenters.  Passages  of  every 
variety  of  writer — private  correspondence  now  laid  open — strictures 
of  those  of  their  own  profession — are  overwhelming  in  their  testi- 
mony to  this  deplorable  laxity  of  morals.  Ridicule,  pity,  indigna- 
tion, produced  little  or  no  change  for  more  than  a  generation.  ^.Xh^> 

•  Quoted  in  the  **  Annual  Register,"  for  1761,  p.  206. 
t  •'  Sclwyn,*'  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 
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curate  of  Fielding,  engaged  in  a  most  excellent  political  discourse 
with  the  squire,  during  which  they  made  a  libation  of  four  bottles 
ol  wine  to  the  good  of  their  country,  is  a  sober  picture.*  The 
young  fellow  of  Smollett,  in  the  rusty  gown  and  cassock,  confedera- 
ting with  the  exciseman  to  cheat  two  farmers  at  cards,  swearing 
terrible  oaths-,  and  talking  gross  scandal  of  his  rogue  of  a  vicar,  is 
probably  a  caricature .  f  The  visitation  dinner  of  Goldsmith,  in  which 
all  are  gormandizing,  from  the  bishop  to  Dr.  Marrowfat,  may  be 
received  as  the  fancy-piece  of  a  great  humorist^  The  Jack  Quick- 
set of  Colman  and  Thornton  is  the  representative  of  those  "or- 
dained- sportsmen,  whose  thoughts  are  more  taken  up  with  the 
stable  or  the  dog-kennel  than  the  church  ;  who  are  regarded  by 
their  parishioners  not  as  parsons  of  the  parish,  but  as  squires  in 
orders."  §  The  wits,  it  may  be  said,  are  thus  attacking  a  sacred 
profession  in  the  wantonness  of  their  scurrility.  What  shaD  we 
say  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Knox,  head-master  of  Tunbridge 
school  ?  "  The  public  have  long  remarked  with  indignation,  that 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  coxcombs,  drunkards,  debauchees, 
and  gamesters  who  figure  at  the  watering-places,  and  all  public 
places  of  resort,  are  young  men  of  the  sacerdotal  order."  |  What, 
to  the  "  shepherd  "  of  Crabbe  ? 

''  A  jovial  youth,  who  thinks  his  Sunday  task 
As  much  as  God  or  man  can  fairly  ask  ;  ** 

who  comes  not  to  the  sick  pauper's  bed  ;  and  who,  when  the  bier 
is  borne  to  the  churchyard,  is  too  busy  to  perform  the  last  office 
"  till  the  day  of  prayer."  If  Surely  these  writers  are  not  coo- 
spiring  against  their  own  order.  Hear  a  sober-minded  traveller, 
if  the  novelists,  essayists,  and  poets  are  not  to  be  credited  :  "  The 
French  clergy  preserved,  what  is  not  always  preserved  in  England, 
an  exterior  decengy  of  behaviour.  One  did  not  find  among  them 
poachers  or  fox-hunters,  who,  having  spent  the  morning  in  scamper- 
ing after  hounds,  dedicate  the  evening  to  tlie  bottle,  and  reel  from 
inebriety  to  the  pulpit.  Such  advertisements  were  never  seen  in 
France  as  1  have  heard  of  in  England  :  *  Wanted  a  curacy  in  a 
good  sporting  country,  where  the  duty  is  light,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood convivial.'  "  **  A  conscientious  writer  has  pointed  to  the 
reverend  Dr.  Warner  as  an  object  of  contemplation  for  "  those 
who  would  hastily  accuse  Fielding  of  exaggeration  in  his  portraitures 

♦  **  Tom  Jones,"  book  iv.  c.  lo. 

t  "  Roderick  Random,"  c  9.  %"  Citiwn  of  thel«rori<UJl»>.  hak, 

§  "  Connoisseur,"  No.  105.  ||  Knox's  *'  Essays,"  iVo 

IT  "  The  Village." 
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taken  from  the  church."  *  Let  us  regard  a  few  traits  of  this  popu* 
lar  preacher  from  his  own  letters.  He  desires  Selwyn  to  send 
him  '*  the  magazine,  with  the  delicate  amours  of  the  noble  lord, 
which  must  be  very  diverting."  f  He  describes  a  dinner  with  two 
friends — '•'  We  have  just  parted  in  a  tolerable  state  of  insensibility 
to  the  ills  of  life."  J  "I  have  been  preaching  this  morning,  and 
am  going  to  dine — where  ? — ^in  the  afternoon.  We  shall  bolt  the 
door  and — (but  hush  !  softly  !  let  me  whisper  it,  for  it  is  a  violent 
secret,  and  I  shall  be  blown  to  the  devil  if  I  blab,  as  in  this  house 
we  are  Noah  and  his  precise  family) — and  play  at  cards."  §  The 
Reverend  Dr.  Warner  is  an  unimpeachable  witness. 

The  apathy  of  the  Clergy  at  this  period  was  as  injurious  as 
their  indecorum.  Their  eloquence  was  of  the  tamest  character. 
An  accomplished  foreigner  thus  describes  their  sernk>ns  :  "  The 
pulpit  declamation  is  a  most  tedious  monotony.  The  ministers 
have  chosen  it  through  respect  for  religion,  which,  as  they  affirm, 
proves,  defends,  and  supports  itself  without  having  any  occasion 
for  the  assistance  of  oratory.  With  regard  to  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  I  appeal  to  themselves,  and  to  the  progress  which  religion 
thus  inculcated  makes  in  England."  ||  Dr.  Campbell  goes  to  the 
Temple  Church,  where  the  brother  of  Thurlow  preached  :  "  The 
discourse  was  the  most  meagre  composition,  and  the  delivery  worse. 
He  stood  like  Gulliver  stuck  in  the  marrow-bone,  with  the  sermon, 
newspaper-like,  in  his  hand,  and  without  grace  or  emphasis  he  in 
slow  cadence  measured  it  forth."  If  Goldsmith  has  hit  upon  the 
true  cause  of  the  dry,  methodical,  and  unaffecting  discourses  of 
the  English  preachers,  delivered  with  the  most  insipid  calmness  : 
"  Men  of  real  sense  and  understanding  prefer  a  prudent  mediocrity 
to  a  precarious  popularity  ;  and  fearing  to  out-do  tlieir  duty,  leave 
it  half  done."  **  He  further  says  that  the  lower  orders  are  neg- 
lected in  exhortations  from  the  pulpit — "  they  who  want  instruc- 
tion most  find  least  in  our  religious  assemblies."  The  fear  of 
being  called  Methodists  was  one  of  the  causes  that  made  too  many 
of  the  clergy  careless  in  their  lives  and  indifferent  in  their  vocation. 

When  Cowper  denounced 

"  A  priesthood,  such  as  Baal's  was  of  old." 

he  tracked  the  "deep  mischief"  to  its  source.  **The  sage,  called 
Discipline,"  had  ceased  to  be  reverenced  in  "colleges  and  halls  ;•* 
he  had  declined  into  the  vale  of  years  ;  had  fallen  sick  and  died. 
Then  "study  languished,  emulation  slept,  and  virtue  fled."    The 

*  ForstCT— "  Life  of  Goldsmith."  "^  ~  OQIc 
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schools  became  a  scene  of  solemn  farce  ;  scrutiny  went  stone 
blind ;  gowns  were  mere  masquerade  *  Is  this  only  the  declam- 
ation of  a  poetical  enthusiast,  moping  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  ?  A 
distinguished  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  a  master-of-arts, 
describes  the  externals  of  that  consecrated  place — superb  dining 
halls  ;  painted  chapels  ;  a  peculiar  race  in  the  streets  ;  doctors  and 
proctors  in  solemn  procession,  with  velvet  sleeves,  scarlet  gowns,  and 
hoods  black,  red,  and  purple.  He  then  tells  us  what  all  this  parade 
ends  in — the  most  absurd  forms  of  examination  for  degrees,  "in 
which  the  greatest  dunce  usually  gets  his  testimonium  signed  with 
as  much  ease  and  credit  as  the  finest  genius,"  in  one  stage  of  the 
process  ;  and  in  another,  when  "  the  examiners  and  the  candidates 
often  converse  on  the  last  drinking  bout,  or  read  the  newspaper,  or 
a  novel,  or  divert  themselves  as  well  as  they  can  in  any  manner,  till 
the  clock  strikes  eleven,  when  all  parties  descend,  and  the  testi- 
monium is  signed  by  the  masters."  So  much  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  which  is  attained  after  four  years'  term-keeping.  For  the 
degree  of  Master-of-arts  three  more  years  must  be  employed  in 
trumpery  formalities  ;  and  then,  "after  again  taking  oaths  by  whole- 
sale, and  paying  the  fees,"  the  academic  issues  into  the  world 
with  an  "  undeniable  passport  to  carry  him  through  it  with  credit''! 
"Accidental  visitors  to  Oxford,"  writes  Knox,  "are  naturally  led 
to  conclude  that  here,  at  length,  wisdom,  science,  learning,  and 
whatever  else  is  praiseworthy,  for  ever  flourish  and  abound.** 
The  Prussian  clergyman,  walking  into  Oxford  at  midnight,  was 
introduced  by  a  courteous  pedestrian,  who  had  overtaken  him  on 
the  road,  to  an  alehouse.  "  How  great,"  he  says,  "  was  my  aston- 
ishment, when,  on  being  shewn  into  a  room,  I  saw  several  gentle- 
men in  academic  dress,  sitting  round  a  large  table,  each  with  his 
pot  of  beer  before  him."  He  thought  it  extraordinary  that  at  this 
unseasonable  hour,  he  should  suddenly  find  himself  in  a  company 
of  Oxonian  clergy.  The  foreigner  was  kindly  received.  He  told 
them  stories  of  riots  in  Gennan  universities.  "  O,  we  are  very  un- 
ruly here,  too,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  as  he  took  a  huge  draught 
of  his  beer,  and  smote  the  table  with  his  fist  One  "weakly 
and  impiously  attempted  to  be  witty  at  the  expense  of  scripture ; 
and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  convict  him  of  his  ignor- 
ance of  its  language  and  meaning."  As  the  morning  drew  near, 
after  a  carousal  which  stupefied  the  German,  the  gentleman  who 
introduced  him  "  suddenly  exclaimed,  *  I  must  read  prayers  this 
momingat  All  Souls.*  "t     Cambridge  was  not  behind  Oxford  in 

•  "  The  Task,"  b.  a.  Digitized  b\^V|Q^,jj_£g^y  ^ 
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its  capacity  of  qualifjdng  its  students  as  "  gamesters,  jockies, 
brothellers,  impure."  Wilberforce  entered  St  John's  in  1776,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  He  tells  us  his  experience  :  "  I  was  intro- 
duced, on  the  very  first  night  of  nty  arrival,  to  as  licentious  a  set 
of  men  as  can  well  be  conceived.  They  drank  hard,  and  their 
conversation  was  even  worse  than  their  lives.  I  lived  amongst 
them  for  some  time,  though  I  never  relished  their  society ;  often, 
indeed,  I  was  horror-struck  at  their  conduct;  and  after  the  first 
year,  I  shook  off  in  great  measure  my  connection  with  them."  He 
got  into  better  society ;  he  lived  much  among  the  Fellows  of  the 
College.  "  But  those,"  he  complains,  "  with  whom  I  was  intimate, 
did  not  act  towards  me  the  part  of  Christians,  or  even  of  honest 
men.  Their  object  seemed  to  be,  to  make  and  keep  me  idle.  If 
ever  I  appeared  studious  they  would  say  to  me,  *  Why  in  the  world 
should  a  man  of  your  fortune  trouble  himself  with  fagging  ?  ' "  • 
Wilberforce  was  one  of  the  few  who  could  "  escape  contagion,  and 
emerge  pure  from  so  foul  a  pool." 

It  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  professional  class,  and 
the  trading  class,  were  untainted  amidst  the  corruptions  of  the 
time.  "  Profusion  unrestrained  "  producing  unmitigated  selfish- 
ness, was  not  likely  to  decrease,  during  half  a  century  of  very 
rapidly  increasing  wealth,  amongst  those  who  had  a  more  than 
common  share  of  the  national  advantages.  Public  servants  were 
as  rapacious  in  1783,  as  when,  forty  years  before,  Smollett  carried 
his  qualification  for  a  surgeon's  mate  to  the  Navy  Ofiice,  and  found 
that  he  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of  an  appointment,  "  without  a 
present  to  the  Secretary,  with  whom  some  of  the  Commissioners 
went  snacks."  f  It  was  the  system  of  corruption  which  gave  the 
charge  of  a  man-of-war  to  the  brutal  captain  Oakum,  who  declared 
with  terrible  oaths  that  there  should  be  no  sick  in  his  ship,  while 
he  had  the  command ;  and  which  chose  for  his  successor,  captain 
Whiffle,  who  came  on  board  in  a  coat  of  pink-coloured  silk,  lined 
with  white ;  his  hair  flowing  upon  his  slioulders  in  ringlets ;  his 
blue  meroquin  shoes  studded  with  diamond  buckles — Whiffle,  who 
languished  on  a  sofa,  his  head  supported  by  his  valet-de-chambre, 
who  from  time  to  time  applied  a  smelling-bottle  to  his  nose,  t 
Such  were  the  vermin  of  the  navy,  till  Rodney  taught  even  fribbles 
to  fight,  and  Collingwood  showed  bullies  how  gentle  manners  and 
tenderness  of  heart  could  be  combined  with  the  most  heroic  cour- 
age. The  Weazels  and  other  reptiles  of  the  army  were  gradu- 
ally exchanged  for  such  as  went  from  the  ball-room  at  Brussels  to 
,     ,  zed  by  v^OOy  It: 
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flight  in  silk  stockings.  Young  men .  of  fashion  drank  deep  and 
swore  hard ;  but  if  they  saw  service,  and  they  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities in  Chatham's  day,  they  might  have  some  sense  of  religion 
upon  the  principle  laid  down  by^  corporal  Trim,  that  when  a  soldier 
"  is  fighting  for  his  king,  and  for  his  own  life  and  his  honour  too, 
he  has  the  most  reason  to  pray  to  God  of  any  one  in  the  whole 
world."* 

The  Medical  Profession  was  so  distracted  by  jealousies  and 
rivalries  between  its  different  ranks  and  between  individuals  of  the 
same  rank,  that,  from  Garth  to  Foote,  the  satirists  have  always 
a  joke  ready  for  the  physician*s  pomp  and  the  apothecary's  rapaci- 
ty. The  Law  was  necessarily  open  to  the  ridicule  which  prof)erly 
attached  to  the  inflated  harangues  and  absurd  technicalities  of  the 
Courts — "injunctions,  demurrers,  sham-pleas,  writs  of  error,  re- 
joinders, sur-rejoinders,  rebutters,  sur-rebutters,  replications,  ex- 
ceptions, essoigns,  and  imparlance."!  Quackery  was  keeping 
pace  with  the  progress  of  luxury.  Litigation  was  encouraged  by  the 
multiplication  of  statutes,  and  by  the  general  ignorance  even  of  the 
educated,  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  own  country,  "  a  spe- 
cies of  knowledge  in  which  the  gentlemen  of  England  have  been 
more  remarkably  deficient  than  those  of  all  Europe  besides."  X 

The  members  of  the  Mercantile  Class  were,  in  London  especial- 
ly, accumulating  wealth,  and  losing  respectability.  The  citizen  of 
the  beginning  of  the  century  had  become  a  hybrid  of  fashion  before 
its  close.  After  George  IIL  had  been  ten  years  on  the  throne  the 
traders  began  to  desert  the  city.  The  capacious  mansion  in  the 
narrow  street  was  given  up  for  the  inconvenient  house  in  the  new- 
built  square.  It  is  curious  to  mark  the  changes  in  the  fashionable 
estimate  of  locality.  The  citizen  of  ninety  years  ago  is  reproached 
for  "the  petty  vanity  of  residing  in  the  circle  of  fashion;  to  have 
descended  from  the  first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Exchange  to 
be  the  last  in  Bloomsbury  square."  §  The  Essayist  asks  a  ques- 
tion, which  has  not  yet  been  more  satisfactorily  answered  than  he 
answers  it : — "  When  the  rich  and  respectable  leave  it,  who  are  to 
fill  its  magistracies  and  its  council  ?  The  lower  orders  of  trades- 
men, destitute  of  education  and  of  liberal  views,  and  thrust  forward 
into  oflSce  by  nothing  but  their  own  pragmatical  activity."  The 
city  had  its  evil  reputation  for  gluttony  and  ignorance,  which  might 
be  some  excuse  for  the  men  of  refinement  and  education  deserting 
it.  Dr.  Campbell  is  taken  to  dine  with  a  citizen.  He  says,  **  111 
do  so  no  more,  for  there  is  no  entertainment  but  meat  and  drink 

•  "Tristram  Shandy."  t  Foot—"  The  Lame  LoYer." 
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with  that  class  of  people."*  When  Johnson  was  told  that  the 
society  of  Twickenham  chiefly  consisted  of  opulent  traders,  retired 
from  business,  he  declared  that  he  never  much  liked  that  class  of 
people  ;  "for,  sir,  they  have  lost  the  civility  of  tradesmen,  without 
acquiring  the  manners  of  gentlemen."  f  Johnson's  contempt  of 
trade  was  one  of  his  prejudices.  Boswell  asked,  "  What  is  the 
reason  we  are  angry  at  a  trader's  having  opulence  ?  "  The  answer 
was,  "the  reason  is,  we  see  no  qualities  in  trade  that  should  entitle 
a  man  to  superiority."  Reasonable  men  have  ceased  to  be  angry 
at  a  trader's  having  opulence,  provided  his  wealth  has  proceeded 
from  the  true  qualities  of  a  tradesman,  honesty,  skill,  perseverance, 
decision  of  character — qualities  that  in  any  position  "  should  enti- 
tle a  man  to  superiority."  It  is  the  pretence  to  be  what  they  are 
not  that  has  always  made  the  traders  ridiculous.  Mr.  Zachary 
Fungus  learning  to  dance,  arid  practising  fencing,  and  keeping  his 
riding-master  waiting  while  he  recites  the  speech  which  he  has 
learnt  from  Mr.  Gruel,  "  the  great  orationer  who  has  published  a 
book,"  by  which  Fungus  hopes  to  rise  in  the  state  ;  J — this  is  the 
citizen  to  be  despised,  whether  he  be  exhibited  by  Mr.  Foote,  or 
be  labelled  as  "  a  snob  "  by  a  greater  humorist. 

Fielding,  in  "  The  Covent  Garden  Journal,"  has  an  amusing 
paper  on  the  power  of  "  the  fourth  estate,"  by  which  he  means  "  the 
mob."  Their  insolence  to  passengers  on  the  river,  "  whose  dress 
entitles  them  to  be  of  a  different  order  from  themselves ; "  their 
rudeness  on  the  footpaths  of  the  streets ;  the  habits  of  carters  and 
draymen  "  to  exclude  the  other  estates  from  the  use  of  the  common 
highways ; "  their  abuse  of  women  of  fashion  in  the  Parks  of  a 
Sunday  evening — these  are  the  crimes  which  an  acute  observer 
lays  to  their  charge.  To  the  justice  of  peace  and  the  soldier, 
whom  they  hold  in  awe,  he  considers  that  it  is  "  entirely  owing  that 
they  have  not  long  since  rooted  all  the  other  orders  out  of  the 
commonwealth."  §  Foreigners  agree  in  this  species  of  censure. 
M.  Grosley  says  that  the  porters,  sailors,  chairmen,  and  day-labour- 
ers who  work  in  the  streets,  "  are  as  insolent  a  rabble  as  can  be  met 
with  in  countries  without  law  or  police."  Their  rudeness  to  for- 
eigners he  especially  dwells  upon  ;  and  he  gives  an  example.  His 
servant  had  followed  the  crowd  to  Tyburn,  to  see  three  men  hanged. 
Returning  home  through  Oxford-road,  he  was  attacked  by  several 
blackguards  ;  and  Jack  Ketch  joined  in  the  sport.  But  two  or 
three  grenadiers,  belonging  to  the  French  guards,  who  had  de- 
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serted,  rescued  their  countryman.  The  man  was  frigntencd,and 
would  not  go  out  for  a  fortnight ;  but  M.  Grosley  says  that  if  he, 
being  a  stout  fellow,  had  taken  his  coat  off  and  boxed  with  the 
weakest  among  them,  they  would  have  carried  him  home  in 
triumph.  Grosley  admits  that  the  obliging  readiness  of  the  citizens 
and  shopkeepers  sufficiently  consc:lcs  the  foreigner  for  the  insolence 
of  the  mob.*  Nevertheless,  he  affirms  that  "even  amongst  those 
of  the  lowest  rank,  the  people  of  London,  though  haughty  and  un- 
governable, are  in  themselves  good  natured  and  humane."  Opposed 
to  the  complaint  of  Fielding  against  the  carters  and  draymen,  the 
Frenchman  maintains  that  their  good  nature  appears  in  their  great 
care  to  prevent  the  frays  almost  unavoidable,  amidst  the  eternal 
passing  of  carriages  in  narrow  streets ;  and  in  their  tender  treat- 
ment of  children,  and  persons  low  of  stature,  in  ceremonies  which 
attract  a  crowd.f  Moritz  saw  the  proceedings  at  an  election  in 
Covent  Garden ;  "  What  is  called  hanging-day  arrived.  There 
was  also  a  parliamentary  election.  I  could  only  see  one  of  the  two 
sights."  There  was  no  contest,  and  sir  Cecil  Wray  was  elected, 
to  fill  one  vacant  seat.  "In  the  area  before  the  hustings  immense 
multitudes  of  people  were  assembled,  of  wlwm  the  greatest  part 
seemed  to  be  of  the  lowest  order."  The  moipent  that  the  candidate 
began  to  speak,  "  even  this  rude  rabble  became  all  as  quiet  as  the 
raging  sea  after  a  storm."  Another  gentleman  spoke  ;  and  a  gruff 
carter  who  stood  near  our  foreigner  exclaimed,  "  Upon  my  word 
that  man  speaks  well."  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Prussian  is 
awakened;  and  it  warms  his  heart  to  see  **  how  in  this  happy  country, 
the  lowest  and  meanest  member  of  society  thus  unequivocally  tes- 
tifies the  interest  which  he  takes  in  everything  of  a  public  nature, 
— how  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  concur  in  declaring  their  feel- 
ings and  their  convictions  that  a  carter,  a  common  tar,  or  a  scaven- 
ger, is  still  a  man  and  an  Englishman,  and  as  such  has  his  rights  and 
privileges  defined  and  known  as  exactly  and  as  well  as  his  king 
and  his  king's  ministers."  t  Moritz,  who  was  familiar  with  our 
literature,  had  probably  the  fine  lines  of  Goldsmith  in  his  mind: 

*•  Fierce  in  their  native  h.irdiness  ol  soul, 
True  to  imagined  riglit  above  controol. 
While  even  the  iieasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan. 
And  learns  to  venerate  hinrtelf  as  man." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  when  we  spbak  of  the  licentiousness  of 
the  lower  orders  in  the  period  of  whicli  we  are  writing,  that  tbcjr 
were  constantly  stimulated  by  demagogues  to  abuse  the  liberty  ol 
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which  they  were  proud  ;  that  whatever  was  brutal  in  their  nature 
was  not  softened  by  any  care  for  tlicir  education ;  that  the  police 
of  London  was  utterly  inefficient ;  and  that  the  frequency  of  exe- 
cutions would  have  rendered  them  blood-thirsty,  it,  with  all  their 
curiosity  to  see  men  hanged  (which  low  taste  they  partook  in  com- 
mon with  George  Sehvyn  and  others  of  rank),  they  liad  not  had 
essentially  a  greater  respect  for  human  life  than  any  other  people 
in  the  world.  A  writer,  who  presents  us  many  vivid  but  rather 
vague  generalizations  on  the  manners  of  that  time,  says,  "The 
rabl)le  of  London,  though  to  this  day  the  most  brutal  and  odious 
rabble  in  Europe,  were  never  sanguinary."*  This  is  somewhat 
hard  upon  the  rabble  of  London,  if  we  consider  that  they  have  not 
the  advantage  of  those  lessons  of  politeness  enjoyed  by  every  other 
rabble  in  Europe — that  they  are  not  tamed  by  a  soldiery  always 
ready  to  shoot  them  down  without  magistrate  or  riot  act.  **  The 
English  rabble,"  continues  this  historian,  "  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  mischief  and  cowardice.  They  destroy  property,  but  they 
rarely  attempt  life."  One  wlio  had  a  vciy  considerable  experience 
in  the  political  power  of  mobs,  was  anxious  that  what  he  considered 
their  courage  should  be  kept  alive  by  the  humanizing  lessons  of 
the  gallows.  Romilly  describes  a  dinner  in  1785,  at  which  he  was 
present  with  John  Wilkes  and  Mirabeau:  "The  conversation 
turned  upon  the  English  criminal  law,  its  severity,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  public  executions.  Wilkes  defended  the  system  with 
much  wit  and  good  humour,  but  with  very  bad  arguments.  He 
thought  that  the  happiest  results  followed  from  the  severities  of 
our  penal  law.  It  accustomed  men  to  a  contempt  of  death,  though 
it  never  held  out  to  them  any  cruel  spectacle ;  and  he  thought  that 
much  of  the  courage  of  Englishmen,  and  of  their  humanity  too, 
might  be  traced  to  the  nature  of  our  capital  punishments,  and  to 
their  being  so  often  exhibited  to  the  people."  f  When  the  system 
came  to  an  end,  under  which  ninety-seven  malefactors  were  exe- 
cuted in  London  in  one  year,  and  twenty  were  hanged  on  one 
morning,  did  the  "cowardice"  increase;  so  that  "a  file  of  soldiers 
will,  at  any  time,  disperse  the  most  formidable  crowd ;  and  a  few 
resolute  individuals,  armed  with  bludgeons,  can  generally  beat  them 
off."  J  The  admirable  metropolitan  police  of  the  present  day  has 
prevented  any  frequent  opportunities  of  analyzing  the  composition 
of  the  qualities  of  the  London  rabble.  Mischievous  boys  are  gen- 
erally more  conspicuous  than  brutal  men.  The  chairmen  are  gone, 
and  so  are  the  street  porters.    That  large  class  who  stand  behind 
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carriages  in  piush  breeches  and  silk  stockings,  are  no  longer  the 
most  turbulent  in  the  theatres ;  no  longer  have  private  riots  of 
their  own,  of  a  character  quite  as  formidable  as  those  of  the  deni- 
zens of  St.  Giles's.  A  singular  state  of  manners  is  presented  in 
the  following  record  of  a  scene  which  took  place  on  the  nth  of 
May,  1 764.  **  A  great  disturbance  was  created  at  Ranelagh-house, 
by  the  coachmen,  footmen,  &c.,  belonging  to  such  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  as  will  not  suffer-  their  servants  to  take  vails.  They 
began  by  hissing  their  masters  ;  they  tlien  broke  all  the  lamps  and 
outside  windows  with  stones;  and  afterwards,  putting  out  their 
flambeaux,  pelted  the  company  in  a  most  audacious  manner  with 
brickbats,  whereby  several  were  greatly  hurt,  so  as  to  render  the 
use  of  swords  necessary."  *  Can  we  have  better  evidence  of  the 
disorder  of  all  society,  in  which  the  valet  emulated  the  indecorum 
of  his  master,  and  the  drunken  mechanic  copied  the  drunken  lord. 
The  Police  of  London  in  the  last  ten  years  of  George  II.,  and 
through  the  remaining  years  of  the  century,  was  a  system  that 
combined  the  hateful  and  the  ridiculous  to  an  extent  that  requires 
some  strong  ix)wer  of  relying  upon  evidence  to  believe  in.  The 
character  of  the  watchman  may  be  found  in  every  novel.  A  sober 
traveller  sums  up  the  qualifications  of  these  protectors  of  life  and 
property :  "  London  has  neither  troops,  patrols,  nor  any  sort  of 
regular  watch  ;  and  it  is  guarded  during  the  night  only  by  old  men 
chosen  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  who  have  no  other  arms  buta 
lanthom  and  a  pole ;  who  patrole  the  streets,  crying  the  hour  every 
time  the  clock  strikes  ;  who  proclaim  good  or  bad  weather  in  the 
morning  ;  who  come  to  awake  those  who  have  any  journey  to  per- 
form ;  and  whom  it  is  customary  with  young  rakes  to  beat  and  use 
ill,  when  they  come  rioting  from  the  taverns  where  they  have  spent 
the  night."  f  A  curious  example  of  the  influence  of  routine  upon 
public  functionaries  is  given  by  Wraxall.  He  went  out  amidst 
the  mob  on  the  worst  night  of  the  riots  of  1780,  whilst  the  premises 
of  Mr.  Langdale,  the  distiller,  were  burning  on  Holbom  Hill,  and  a 
frantic  mob  was  raging  in  the  street.  "  While  we  stood  by  tl^e  wall 
of  St  Andrew's  churchyard,  a  watchman,  with  his  lanthom  in  his 
hand*  passed  us,  calling  the  hour  as  if  in  a  time  of  profound  tran- 
quillity." t  The  police-officer  of  that  day  was  called  a  "thief- 
taker," — he  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  detective  or  a  preventive 
fupctionary.  He  knew  the  thieves,  and  the  thieves  knew  him.  His 
business  was  to  "  let  the  matter  ripen  "  when  he  had  infonnation 
of  a  house  to  be  broken  open  or  mail  to  be  robbed.    When  he  was 
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spre  of  a  capital  conviction,  he  took  his  man,  and  obtained  forty 
pounds  "blood-money."  It  was  a  thriving  trade.  "  I  remember," 
said  Townsend,  the  Bow  Street  runner,  "in  1783,  when  sergeant 
Adair  was  Recorder,  there  were  forty  hung  at  two  executions." 

The  horrible  state  of  the  Prisons  in  1738  has  been  already 
shown  in  some  notice  of  a  Report  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee.* 
We  may  trace  in  the  writers  of  ficti9n  hov;  little  the  dominion  of 
cruelty,  neglect,  and  extortion  had  been  diminished  at  the  accession 
of  George  III.  Fielding's  Mr.  Booth  is  committed  by  an  ignorant 
justice  to  Bridewell,  upon  a  charge  of  assaulting  a  watchman,  when 
he  had  only  interfered  to  prevent  an  outrage  by  two  men  of  fortune, 
who  bribed  the  con  a  xble  to  let  them  escape.  When  he  goes  to 
prison  a  humber  of  persons  gather  round  him  in  the  yard,  and  de- 
mand "  garnish."  The  keeper  explained  that  it  was  customary  for 
every  new  prisoner  to  treat  the  others  with  something  to  drink. 
The  youn<x  man  had  no  money ;  and  the  keeper  quietly  permitted 
the  scoundrels  to  strip  him  of  his  clothes.  All  persons  sent  to  Bride- 
well were  treated  alike,  so  far  as  the  prison  discipline  was  con- 
cerned. Three  street  robbers,  certain  to  be  hanged,  were  enjoying 
themselves  over  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  p-pe  ;  the  man  without  a 
shilling  in  his  pocket,  had  the  prison  allowance  of  a  penny  loaf  an^ 
a  jug  of  water.f  Felons  and  debtors  were  in  some  cases  separ- 
ated ;  but  there  was  little  distinction  in  the  treatment  of  the  burg- 
lar and  the  bankrupt.  Tliose  who  could  pay  exorbitant  fees  had 
privileges  and  indulgences — a  full  meal  and  unlimited  liquor.  In 
1773,  John  Howard,  in  his  capacity  of  high  Sheriff  of  Bedfordshire* 
had  his  eyes  opened  to  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  prisons  of 
England,  and  the  enormities  committed  in  them.  Before  1 775  he 
had  personally  inspected  nearly  every  one  of  these  abodes  of  vice 
made  more  wicked )  of  innocence  corrupted ;  of  human  beings, 
whether  innocent  or  guilty,  subjected  to  filth,  starvation,  contagious 
disease,  and  the  capricious  temper  of  savage  and  mercenary  gaolers. 
In  1777  he  published  his  book  "  On  Prisons.^  He  awakened  public 
attention  to  the  evil  ;  and  the  Legislature  adopted  some  measures 
for  its  remedy — measures,  however,  founded  upon  no  enlarged 
principles, — mere  palliatives,  that  fitted  a  state  of  society  in  which 
expediency  might  suggest  a  few  obvious  changes,  but  where  prin- 
ciple made  no  attempt  to  go  to  the  root  of  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  social  questions, — the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  criminal  popula- 
tion. The  system  of  the  Hulks  was  commenced  in  1776.  In 
nineteen  years  1999  convicts  were  ordered  to  be  punished  with 
hard  labour  on  the  Thames,  and  in  Langston  a5f^itiP5*Jt|5gJ{%{g'' 
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hours.  It  was  something  to  have  given  fewer  victims  to  the  de- 
vouring maw  of  the  gallows  ;  but  it  was  more  than  ten  years  before 
these  offerings  to  Moloch  had  been  diminished.  But  the  Hulks 
utterly  failed  in  producing  the  reformation  of  offenders.  "  Most 
of  them,  instead  of  profiting  by  the  punishment  they  have  suffered, 
forgetting  they  were  under  sentence  of  death,  and  undismayed  by 
the  dangers  they  have  escaped — immediately  rush  into  the  same 
course  of  depredation  and  warfare  upon  the  public."  *  The  sys- 
tem of  transporation  to  New  South  Wales  commenced  in  1787. 

The  efforts  of  individuals  to  compensate  for  the  neglect  of  the 
government,  by  associating  benevolent  persons  in  attempts  to 
remedy  social  evils,  were  at  this  j>eriod  very  remarkable.  The  re- 
form effected  by  Howard  was  the  seed  in  good  ground.  But  it 
was  not  always  that  energy  such  as  that  of  Howard  could  be  found 
ill  companionship  with  his  practical  sense  -,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
objects  aimed  at  by  philanthropy  should  be  so  little  liable  to  mis- 
direction, aid  so  certain  in  their  results,  as  his  purification  of  the 
prison  system.  Thomas  Coram,  the  master  of  a  merchant  vessel, 
had  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rotherhithe  infants  exposed  in 
the  streets — left  to  perish  by  their  unnatural  mothers.  He  laboured 
hard  to  establish  a  Foundling  Hospital;  and  in  1739  obtained  a 
charter  for  that  institution  which  now  possesses  enormous  funds 
from  subscriptions  and  from  estates,  but  which  had  originally  very 
inadequate  means  compared  with  the  number  of  those  who  rang  si 
bell  at  the  gate  of  the  hospital,  left  a  child  with  a  particular  marii 
upon  it,  and  waited  its  admission  or  rejection.  In  1756,  the  gov- 
ernors obtained  a  parliamentary  grant  of  10,000/.,  and  during  ibe 
subsequent  fifteen  years  had  received  more  than  half  a  million  of 
the  public  money,  to  distribute  in  a  manner  calculated  to  produce 
far  greater  evils  than  those  which  they  sought  to  remedy.  The 
wise  legistators  stipulated,  when  the  grant  was  first  made,  that  all 
children  above  the  age  of  two  months  should  be  received.  The  age 
was  afterwards  limited  to  six  months.  A  basket  was  hung  at  the 
gate,  in  which  the  deserted  child  was  deposited.  Purveyors  of 
Foundlings  started  up  in  the  country  districts,  who  carried  infants 
to  London  in  panniers  slung  across  a  horse.  Many  died  on  their 
journey.  In  four  years  from  1756,  children  to  the  number  of 
'4*934  were  taken  under  the  management  of  this  institution,  of 
which  only  4400  lived  to  be  apprenticed.  Parliament  then  inter- 
fered, and  declared  "  that  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  all  chil- 
dren under  a  certain  age  into  the  hospital  had  been  attended 
with  many  evil  consequences,  and  that  it  be  discontinued."    The 
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charity  had  offered  a  large  premium  for  vice,  and  had  been  perfectly 
successful  in  the  encouragement  of  what  we  now  properly  call "  the 
great  social  evil"  Another  philanthropist,  towards  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  established  two  societies,  \vhich  were  ir> 
corporated  in  the  subsequent  reign.  The  one  wa$  •*  the  Magdalen 
Asylum," — ^the  other  "  the  Marine  Society."  To  take  distressed 
boys  out  of  the  streets,  educate  them  for  the  seaman's  life,  and 
place  them  in  the  merchant  service  or  the  royal  Navy,  was  an  ob- 
ject of  no  doubtful  good.  Jonas  Hanway,  whose  exertions  mainly 
esUblisbed  these  two  charities,  is  stated  to  have  been  **  the  first 
man  who  ventured  to  walk  the  streets  of  London  with  an  umbrella 
over  his  head," 

Amidst  a  good  deal  of  selfish  indulgence  in  their  own  pleasures, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  noble  and  the 
rich,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  a  feeling  had  been  awakened 
of  consideration  for  the  miseries  of  the  lowly  and  the  indigent. 
Hospitals  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and  the  maimed  were  freely 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  Westminster  Hospital 
was  the  first  of  this  character,  having  been  instituted  in  1719.  St. 
George's  Hospital  dates  from  1733;  the  London  Hospit;^  from 
1 740,  in  which  year  the  Middlesex  Hospital  was  also  Established  ; 
and  the  Small  Pox  Hospital  was  opened  in  1746.  But  no  benefit 
to  society  was  greater  than  that  produced  by  the  partial  extension 
of  education  to  the  humblest  classes  of  the  community.  The  old 
foundation-schools  had,  in  too  many  instances,  been  wholly  divert- 
ed from  their  original  purpose  of  general  instruction,  to  provide 
sinecures  lor  clergymen,  who  pretended  to  instruct  the  few  pupils 
to! whom  they  could  not  refuse  admission.  Their  funds  were 
wasted  and  misappropriated  till,  in  our  own  day,  d  man  of  extra- 
ordinary vigour  tore  down  the  cobwebbed  screen  that  patronage  and 
venality  had  raised  up,  to  defraud  the  children  of  this  land  of  their  in- 
heritance. What  were  called  the  Free  Schools,  or  Charity  Schools, 
dispensed  reading  and  writing  to  select  parties  of  boys  and  girls, 
marked  out  for  the  ridicule  of  their  companions  by  a  grotesque 
and  antiquated  costume.  These  boys  were  fortunate  if  they  obtained 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  serve  behind  a  counter 
without  a  Ready  Reckoner*  Fielding  has  touched  upon  the  state 
of  popular  instruction  in  his  day,  according  to  the  experience  of 
Joseph  Andrews :  "  Joey  told  Mr.  Adams  that  he  had  very  early 
leartit  to  read  and  write,  by  the  goodness  of  his  father,  who,  though 
he  had  not  interest  enough  to  get  him  Into  a  charity  school,  be- 
cause a  cousin  of  his  father's  landlord  did  not  vote  on  the  right 
side  for  a  churchwarden  in  a  borough  town,  yet  had  been  himself 
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at  the  expeBsef  of  si:cpence  a  week  for  his  learning.'*  The  extension 
of  instruction  to  which  we  have  referred  was  the  work  of  Robert 
Raikesy  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Gloucester  Journal"  This  excel- 
lent man  was  struck  t>y  the  degraded  state  of  the  children  in  the 
suburbs  of  his  city^  On  a  Stinday  their  numbers  were  increased ; 
and  their  filth  and  disorderly  conduct  more  revolting.  He  procured 
a  few  womem  to  teach- some  to  read  on  the  Sunday;  he  persuaded 
them  to,  go  to  church  with  dean  bands  and  face  and  combed  hair; 
he  gave  them  Testaments.  Thiir  self-respect  was  raised ;  from 
outcasts  they  became  capable  of  honest  indvstry;  The  good  ex- 
ample was  rapidly  followed ;  and  Simday  Schools  were  established 
all  over  the  kingdom,  after  the  successful  experiment  of  1781. 

As  we  approiM^  the  period  we  have  assigned  as  the  limit  to 
this  general  view  of  Manners,  we  -And  that  there  has  been,  in  some 
degi^e,  an  awakening  of  society  to  a  more  decorous,  and,  we  mar 
therefore  presume^  to  a  more  virtuous  exhibition  of  character  and 
conduct.  Literature  has  beeil  very  materially  purified.  Scenes 
and  expressions  in  writers  of  fiction,  which  were  held  to  be  natural 
and»  amusing  in  the  middle  of  the  century^  were  deemed  gfrossand 
revoltii^  towards  its  close.  Whether  these  exceptionable  passages 
w£re  derived  from  the  ton^  of  the  ^Lg^^^i^kh  is  roost  probable ; 
or  were  the  oozings  out  of  the  impure  ihou^ts  of  the  writers, 
which  we  are  unwilling  to  believe^-*it  is  certain  thatthey  havie  con- 
demned Fielding)  Smollett,  and  Sterne  to  an  obHrion  from  wbidi 
their  great  powers  would  otherwise  have  saved  them.  We  see, 
also;  that  the  miseries  of  poverty  and  the  degradation  of  ignorance 
h^  stirred  up  some  feeling  ol  what  wras  required  for  the  mitlgacioa 
of  evils  not  absolutely  associated  with  hmnble  station.  In  high 
life,  the  example  of  the  Court  wat  working  a  gradual  refbrmatfoa. 
But  there  were  influences  more  potent  in  operation  to  produce  a 
mone  vital  change  then  Literature  or  Fashion. 

The  observant  Frenchman  to  whom  we  have  several  times 
referred,  M.Grosley,  says,  of  "the  sect  of  the  Methodists,*'— 
**  this  establishment  has  borne  all  the  persecutions  that  it  couM 
possibly  apprehend  in  a  country  as  much  disposed  to  persecution 
as  England  is  the  reverse.''  *  The  light  literature  of  forty  yesa% 
overflows  with  ridicule  of  Methodism.  The  preachers  are  pelted 
by  the  mob ;  the  converts  are  held  up  to  execration  as  fanatics  or 
hypocrites.  Yet  Methodism  held  the  ground  it  had  gained.  It 
had  gone  forth  to  utter  the  words  of  truth  to  men  little  above  the 
beasts  that  perish,  and  it  had  brought  them  to  regard  themselves 
as  akin  to  humanity.  The  time  would  xorae  when  its  eam^tness 
•  **  Observations  on  England,**  vol.  iiciimj'^^OOy  It^ 
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woujd  awaken  the  Church  itself  from  its  somnolency,  and  the 
educated  classes  would  not  be  ashamed  to  be  religious.  There 
was  wild  enthusiasm  enough  in  some  of  the  followers  of.  White- 
field  and  Wesley  ;  much  self-seejcin|f ;  zeal  verging  upon  profane- 
ness  ;  moral  conduct  strangely  opposed  to  pious  prpfessioo.  But 
these  earnest  men  left  a  mark  upon  their  time  which  oan  never  bp 
effaced.  The  obscure  young  students  ^at  Oxford,  in  1 736,  who 
were  first  called  " Sacramentarians^"  then  "Bible  Moths,''  and 
finally  "  Methodist^,"  to  whpm  the  regular  pulpltji  were  ckned, 
and  who  then  went  forth  to  preach  in  the  jSelds — iwho  separated 
from  the  Church  more  in  form  than  in  neality-^^roduced  a  moral 
revolution  In  England  whicli  probably  saved  us  from  the  fftte  of 
xiatipns  wholly  abandoned  to  their  own  device?. 

The  individuality  of  opinion  and  conduct  which  i»  so  charac- 
teristic of  England— sp  different  to  the  **  all  men  alike  "  of  France 
— led  the  two  founders  of  Methodism  i^^to  different  paths.  The 
principle  of  individuality  originally  isolated  them  from  the  torpid 
religion  and  the  lax  morality  of  the  coUege  life.  It  sent  them  to 
preach  to  t]ie  neglected  poor  >Thereyer  vice  and  ignorance  meat 
abounded,  without  much  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
which  they  were  meml>ers.  But  the  characters  of  Whitefield  and 
Wesley  were  In  some  respiects  very  dijOEerent*  Whitefield  was 
satisfied  with  rousing  the  sinful  and  tl>e  indifferent  by  his  own 
fervid  eloquence,  without  providing  fpr  the  systematii;  continuance 
of  his  personal  efforts.  His  preaching  creatie^  a  host  pf  followers, 
who,  branching  o£E  in  tlieir  seyeral  localitieG,  were  content. to  be 
led  by  men  without  educatipn.  Startii^g  up  as  teachers  froixk  the 
lowest  ranks,  suc}>  men,  altjiough  too  vain  and  presumptuous  to 
see  their  own  incompe;tenc%  were  nevertheless  better  judges,  ia 
many  cases,  than  the  educated  clergy,  of  the  mode  in  which  rude 
natures  could  be  most  effectually  awakened  to  penitence  for  sin. 
Wesley,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  the  danger  of  this  indiscriminate 
admission  of  every  fanatic  to  be  a  gospel-preachei' ;  and  he  in- 
stituted and  perfected  by  his  incessant  labours  that  remarkable 
organization  known  as  Wesleyism.  The  exertions  of  these  two 
men,  each  pursuing  tracks  not  essentially  diverging  however  sepa- 
rate, had  produced  effects  in  half  a  century  of  which  their  op- 
ponents could  have  formed  no  adequate  estimate.  The  clergy, 
who  preached  and  wrote  against  the  excesses  of  coarse  enthusiasts 
— the  wits,  Avho  exhibited  hypocrisy  and  credulity  upon  the  stage, 
in  the  endeavour  to  laugh  down  the  Methodists — could  not  wholly 
8hut  their  eyes  to  the  conviction  that  there  was  a  real  power  at 
work  which  touched  other  natures  than  such  as  those  of  the  Maw* 
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worms  and  Mrs.  Coles.  The  power  could  not  be  despised  which 
made  floods  of  tears  roll  down  the  sooty  cheeks  of  the  colliers  of 
Kingswood ;  and  which,  penetrating  to  Scotland,  had  called  the 
lowest  of  the  population  of  Glasgow  to  go  forth  to  Cambus^ang, 
and  there,  "  at  the  foot  of  the  brae  near  the  kirk,"  hear  the  Word 
preached  in  the  open  fields,  and  surrender  themselves  to  an  irre- 
sistible influence,  such  as  was  wielded  by  the  Puritans  of  old.  To 
assist  in  **the  extraordinary  work  of  Cartbuslang '*  Whiteficld 
came,  and  saw  thirty  thousand  persons  assembled  to  receive  the 
Sacrament.  There  was  beheld,  upon  the  largest  scale,  scenes 
that  were  familiar  in  England  amongst  the  earliest  converts 
to  Methodism — shrieks,  violent  agitations  of  body,  shaking  and 
trembling,  fainting  and  convulsions.  These  manifestations  were, 
by  one  party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ascribed  to  the  delusions 
of  Satan ;  by  another  party  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
by  a  third  party,  to  natural  causes,  produced  by  sermons  addressed 
'*  not  to  the  understanding  of  the  hearen-,  but  to  their  imaginations 
and  passions."  *  These  early  effects  of  the  ffervid  preaching  of 
the  new  sect  passed  away.  But  the  gradual  influence  of  a  more 
earnest  sense  of  religion  was  diffused  through  the  whole  com- 
munity of  Britain.  The  members  of  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Scotland  ceased  to  ridicule  even  such  extravagances  as  were  seen 
at  **  the  Cambuslang  conversions.^  The  separation  between  Es- 
tablishment and  Dissent  became  less  marked  by  bftter  hostilitj. 
The  principle  of  individuality  was  not  less  strong;  but  it  gradually 
put  ofif  the  form  of  intolerance,  for  that  honest  rivalry  in  the 
attempt  to  do  good  which  has,  more  than  any  other  cause,  enabled 
us  to  look  back  upon  the  mor^s  and  manners  of  the  last  centmy 
as  a  condition  of  society  not  likely  to  return. 

•  Sinclair—"  Sutistical  Account  of  Scotland,"  tqI.  n 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

RgUoftpect  of  Indian  a£Eairs.-~Hastings  GoTernor^Genefal.—Rohilla  war.— New  Gonndl 
at  Calcutta.— Uaatit^  and  the  Council  opposed  to  each  other.— Nuncomar.— His  ex* 
ecution.— Dissentionsat  Madras. — Mahratta  war. — Capture  of  Gwalior. — Hyder  Ali.— 
The  Camatic  ravaged.— Hyder  defeated  by  Coote. — Death  of  Hyder.— Succeeded  by 
his  son  Tippoo  Saib. — BenaTes<~Oude.— The  Begums. — Connnittee  of  the  Houses  ol 
Parliament  on  Indian  Affairs. 

In  June  1783,  when  the  news  arrived  at  Calcutta  that  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  had  been  signed  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  the  misfortunes  that  had  at  one  time  foreboded  the  down- 
fall of  the  British  power  in  India  had  been  mainly  overcome.  The 
war  with  Tippoo  Saib  and  his  French  auxiliaries  was  still  main- 
tained ;  although  it  was  evident  that  the  energy  of  Warren  Has- 
tings had  succeeded  in  averting  the  danger  in  the  East,  which, 
not  long  before,  appeared  to  threaten  as  calamitous  results  as  those 
which  had  attended  our  arms  in  the  West.  Before  we  resume  our 
narrative  of  civil  affairs  at  home,  it  will  be  proper  that  we  should 
take  up  the  history  of  events  in  India,  from  the  period  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Hasting  as  the  first  Governor-General.* 

Previous  to  the  nomination  of  Hastings  to  this  high  office  by 
the  Act  of  1773,  ^^  ^2i^»  in. his  capacity  of  Governor  of  Bengal, 
struck  out  a  line  of  policy,  in  which  we  alternately  admire  his  saga- 
city and  blush,  as  his  countrymen,  for  his  unscrupulousness.  In 
1772,  he  was  labouring,  as  an  honest  statesman,  to  repair  as  far  as 
possible  the  miseries  produced  by  the  famine  of  1 770,  and  by  judi- 
cious fiscal  arrangements  to  overcome  the  consequent  embarrass- 
ments in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  the  depopulated  districts. 
He  freed  the  country  from  bands  of  robbers,  by  appointing  local 
officers  to  maintain  authority.  He  secured  the  administration  of 
justice,  by  instituting  local  courts  of  Wv^.  If  he  could  have  met,  by 
just  means,  the  unceasing  demands  of  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  for  lacs  of  rupees,  he  would  not  have  resorted  to 
those  modes  of  gratifying  the  cupidity  of  his  masters  for  which  many 
apologies  have  been  offered,  but  for  which  no  adequate  defence 
has  ever  been  established.  He  was  a  faithful  sevant  to  the  Com- 
pany, not  waiting  for  direct  orders  to  commit  inji^t|^c§^b^^,^gling 
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his  own  tenure  of  power  by  violating  the  pecuniary  engagements 
which  Clive  had  made,  and  by  driving  excellent  bargains,  of  which 
the  only  defect  was  that  they  compromised  the  English  honour. 
When  Clive  put  an  end  to  the  war  amongst  the  native  princes, 
giving  the  greater  part  of  Oude  to  the  Vizier  Sujah  Dowlah,  he 
reserved  the  districts  of  Corah  and  Allahabad  for  the  Mogul,  Shah 
Alum,  and  agreed  to  pay  the  fallen  potentate  twenty-six  lacs  of 
rupees  annually.  The  successor  of  the  great  Mussulman  con- 
querors of  India  was  happy  to  have  a  certain  revenue  for  his  own 
luxurious  gratifications,  and  he  willingly  executed  a  solemn  deed, 
giving  the  English  Company  the  sole  adminbtration  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Bahar.  Hastings,  in  1773,  had  a 
plausible  excuse  for  setting  aside  those  arrangements  with  Shah 
Alum  which  were  costly  to  the  Company,  or  the  violation  of  which 
would  produce  hnmediate  advantages.  The  Mogul  had  become 
dependent  ttpon  the  Mahrattas,  and  had  been  compelled  to  sign  an 
edict  to  transfer  to  them  Corah  and  Allahabad.  Hastings  prompt- 
ly occupied  those  districts  with  English  troops ;  and  resolved  to 
pay  no  more  tribute  to  the  shadow  of  the  sovereignty  of  Hindustan. 
Shah  Alum  lost  his  annual  lacs  of  rupees,  which  amounted  to  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  the  districts  which  were  taken 
from  him  were  sold  to  Sujah  Dowlah,  the  Vizier  of  Oude,  for  half  a 
million  sterling.  To  manage  these  transactions  Hastings  i^aid  a  visit 
to  the  Vizier  in  his  city  of  Benares ;  and  there  the  two  allies  con- 
cluded another  bargain,  which  brought  more  gold  into  the  treasury 
of  Leadenhall-street.  It  was  agreed  that  an  English  army  should 
be  hired  by  Sujah  Dowlah  to  effect  the*subjugation  of  the  Rohillas 
— a  race  of  Afghans,  who  were  amongst  the  bravest  and  the  most 
civilised  of  the  various  populations  of  Hindustan.  With  troops 
imder  tire  command  of  colonel  Champion,  the  Rohilla  country  was 
invaded  by  the  English  iil  April,  1774,  in  concert  with  Sujah  Dow- 
lah and  hts  soldiery.  The  English  gained  a  victory.  The  forces  of 
Oude  looked  on ;  and  then  applied  themselves  to  devastate  the 
fertile  plains  of  Rohilcund,  and  to  extirpate,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
peadeful  and  industrious  inhabitants.  It  was  one  of  the  charges 
of  "  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  '*  against  Warren  Hastings, 
that  he  entered  into  a  private  engagement  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude, 
**  fo  furnish  him,  for  a  stipulated  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to 
the  East  India  Company,  with  a  body  of  troops  for  the  de- 
ctaiffed  purpose  of  thoroughly  extirpating  the  nation  of  the  Rohillas 
-^a  riadoti  from  iVhom  the  Company  had  never  received,  or  pre- 
ttA'Ahd  id  ttc^ve  or  appnihend,  any  injury  whaleva'.'' 

The  Rohilla  war  was  ended.     T^hfe-  'Wi'lc  of  spoliation  and  mas- 
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sacre  was  going  on  under  the  declaration  of  the  Governor-general 
that  "  he  had  no  authority  to  control  the  conduct  of  the  Vizier  in 
the  treatment  of  his  subjects."  The  country,  once  a  garden,  with- 
out a  spot  of  uncultivated  ground,  was  reduced,  by  the  brutal  mode 
of  carrying  on  the  war,  and  by  the  subsequent  misgovernment,  to 
a  state  of  utter  decay  and  depopulation.  At  this  period,  October, 
1774,  three  new  members  of  the  Council,  and  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  appointed  under  the  Regulating  Act  of  1773,  ar- 
rived at  Calcutta.  The  principal  objects  of  that  Act  were  the 
reformation  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  such  a  re-modelling  of  the  Court  of  Directors  as  should 
secure  an  enforcement  of  their  authority  upon  their  servants  abroad ; 
the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Justice  capable  of  protecting  the 
natives  from  the  oppressions  of  British  subjects ;  the  formation  of 
a  General  Council  having  authority  over  all  the  British  settlements 
and  who  would  furnish  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  with  constant 
information  concerning  the  whole  of  the  Company's  correspondence 
with  India.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  were  directed  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  large  aitd  benevolent  reforms;  but  they  were 
found  wholly  inadequate  for  the  protection  of  the  natives,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  country,  or  for  the  construction  of  a  firm  and 
united  government.  The  three  new  ttiembers  of  the  council, 
general  Clavering,  colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis,  appear  to 
have  entered  upon  their  duties  with  a  concerted  determination  to 
oppose  the  measures  of  Hastings  and  of  the  other  old  servant  of 
the  Company,  Mr.  Barwell.  The  new  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  sir  Elijah  Impey,  was  a  perlonal  friend  of  the  Governor- 
General.  Hastings  naturally  looking  with  great  disfavour  upon 
those  who  were  come  apparently  with  the  determination  to  wrest 
all  power  from  his  hands,  by  constituting  a  majority  of  the  Council 
where  he  had  only  a  casting  vote.  Without  a  day's  delay  they 
testified  their  abhorrence  of  the  Rohilla  war,  by  recalling  the  Eng- 
lish troops.  Sujah  Dowlah  having  died,  and  his  son  having  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Vizier,  they  maintained  that  the  treaties  with  Oude 
were  at  an  end  upon  the  father's  death.  They  did  some  rash 
things  which  might  be  intended  to  remedy  past  evils,  but  which 
had  the  inevitable  tendency  of  lowering  the  respect  of  the  natives 
for  that  able  administrator  who  had  impressed  them  with  a  rever- 
ential fear.  The  natives  saw,  or  believed  they  saw,  that  the  power 
of  Hastings  was  gone.  Charges  of  corruption  were  made  against 
hhn  by  his  enemies,  whether  natives  or  Englishmen.  An  old  enemy 
6f  Hastings  was  a*  Hindoo  Brahmin,  the  Maharajah  Nuncomar. 
Jtt?  liaid  htth  disiiiJpointed  in  his   aspirations  for  the   great  and 
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lucrative  office  of  chief  minister  of  the  province  of  Bengal;  lor 
Hastings  had  abolished  the  office,  ^nd  had  transferred  its  powers 
to  the  servants  of  the  Company.  The  crafty  Hindoo  bided  his 
time  for  revenge.  He  soon  discovered  who  would  be  his  natural 
ally  against  the  Governor-General.  He  put  into  the  hands  of 
Francis  a  series  of  charges  against  Hastings,  in  which  he  was  ac- 
cused of  setting  offices  to  sale,  and  of  receiving  bribes  to  permit 
the  escape  of  offenders.  Francis  brought  the  papers  before  the 
Council .  Hastings  contended  that  they  had  no  right  to  inquire 
into  charges  against  the  Governor,  especially  into  charges  made  by 
one  so  notoriously  perjured  and  fraudulent  as  Nuucomar.  Has- 
ings  and  Barwell  quitted  the  council-chamber ;  and  the  three  re- 
maining members  called  in  Nuncomar,  and  allowed  him  to  tell  his 
story  with  new  embellishments.  Hastings  instituted  proceedings 
against  the  old  Hindoo,  and  against  others,  ui>on  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy. But  the  fate  of  Nuncomar  was  decided  upon  a  very 
different  accusation.  He  was  imprisoned  at  the  suit  of  a  native 
merchant,  charged  with  having  forged  a  bond  five  years  before 
this  period;  for  which  alleged  offence  he  had  been  brought  to  trial 
in  the  mayor's  court  at  Calcutta,  and  had  been  dismissed  on  the 
interposition  of  Hastings.  The  Supreme  Court,  that  had  now 
entered  upon  its  functions,  with  sir  Elijah  Impey  as  its  head,  had 
to  take  cognizance  of  such  cases  of  lapsed  justice.  The  ap>ologists 
of  ihe  Governor-General  and  the  Chief  Justice  maintain  that  it  was 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  that  Nuncomar  should  have  been 
tried,  and  only  a  strict  measure  of  justice  that  Nuncomar  should 
have  been  hanged,  at  the  precise  period  when  he  was  truly  danger- 
ous to  the  power  and  influence  of  Hastings.  Forgery,  under  the 
Common  Law  of  England,  was  punished  as  a  misdemeanour  ;  and 
under  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  was  not  treated  as  a  captial  offence. 
The  law  was  made  more  severe  as  the  commerce  of  the  c  untiy 
became  more  extensive.  But  in  Hindustan  the  crime,  regarded 
as  very  venial,  had  never  been  dealt  with  capitally.  Nuncomar 
was  tried  upon  the  severer  English  statute,  although  one  of  t!:c 
judges  associated  with  Impey  pressed  for  his  indictment  under  the 
earlier  and  milder  enactment.  He  was  tried  by  a  jury  of  English- 
men, and  was  found  guilty.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged ;  and 
the  power  of  reprieve  which  the  Supreme  Court  possessed  was  not 
exercised.  The  Council  had  no  power  to  interfere,  although  the 
majority  remonstrated  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  entire  prcH 
ceedings.  The  execution  of  the  old  man,  to  whom  the  agents  d  the 
Company  had  once  sued  for  favour  and  protection,  to  whom  his  ooub- 
trymen  looked  up  with  awe  as  a  Brahmin ^«lioi^^e^wybeid 
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of  Brahmins, — was  inexorably  resolved  upon.  He  was  carried  in 
his  palanquin  to  the  common  gallows,  and  he  died  with  the  most 
perfect  composure.  The  punishment  of  Nuncomar  put  an  end  to 
all  troubles  and  accusations  against  Hastings  by  native  informers. 
The  event,  we  are  assured,  was  a  mere  coincidence  with  the  at- 
tempts to  shake  the  ascendancy  of  the  Governor-General ;  and  that 
his  friend  and  schoolfellow,  the  Chief  Justice,  was  a  pure  adminis- 
trator of  the  law  without  respect  of  person. 

The  public  quarrels,  and  the  private  immoralities,  of  Hastings 
and  Francis  occupy,  for  several  years,  the  general  narratives  of 
Indian  affairs.  The  adulterous  intercourse  of  Francis  with  the 
wife  of  a  Calcutta  barrister,  and  the  excessive  fine  imposed  upon 
him  by  sir  Elijah  Impey;  the  very  questionable  relations  of  Hast- 
ings with  Mrs.  ImhofT,  who  afterwards  became  his  wife,  and  whose 
reception  at  her  Court  by  the  rigid  queen  Charlotte  was  attributed 
by  satirists  to  the  influence  of  some  of  the  plundered  wealth  of 
India — these  are  matters  which,  however  entertaining  they  may  be, 
are  now  of  little  historical  importance.  The  Council  of  Calcutta, 
and  its  Supreme  Court  6i  Justice,  were  as  discordant  an  adminis- 
trative body  as  ever  precipitated  an  empire  into  r6in.  But  Hast- 
ings had  the  sagacity,  amidst  all  the  rivalries  which  would  have 
pulled  down  a  man  of  less  energetic  will,  to  maintain  his  own  power, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  look  steadily  at  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
British  crown.  Circumstances  at  home  were  favourable  to  him, 
although  lord  North,  strongly  disapproving  the  Rohilla  War,  was 
bent  upon  his  recall.  But  the  Governor-General  could  not  be  re- 
moved during  the  first  five  years  of  his  administration,  except  by 
an  address  to  the  Crown  by  the  Court  of  the  East  India  Proprie- 
tors. The  most  strenuous  exertions  were  made  by  the  supporters 
of  the  ministry  to  obtain  a  vote  against  Hastings  ;  but  the  proposi- 
tion for  the  recall  was  finally  negatived.  The  Governor-General 
had  once  authorized  liis  friend  colonel  Maclean  to  tender  his  resig- 
nation, if  his  conduct  should  not  be  approved  ;  and  though  he  had 
retracted  that  authority,  Maclean  in  1776  did  tender  the  resigna- 
tion. About  that  time  Hastings  had  acquired  a  temporary  supre- 
macy by  the  death  of  Monson.  His  casting  vote  enabled  him  to 
defeat  the  proposals  of  Clavering  and  Francis,  and  to  carry  his 
own  views  into  effect.  In  June,"  1 777*  a  packet-ship  arrived  with  the 
announcement  that  the  Governor-General  had  rcsitnird.  Hastings 
denied  that  he  had  authorized  any  such  act.  Clavering  and  Francis 
claimed  immediate  authority.  Hastings  and  Barwell  maintained 
tl^at  the  ri^ht  of  the  Governor  to  obedience  should  be  upheld  until 
further  information  ^ould  arrive*     An  appeal  to  military  force 
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would  have  unquestionably  determined  the  victory  for  Govtnor 
Hastings,  and  not  for  King  Francis,  as  the  presumptuous  exKrlerk 
of  the  Foreign  Office  was  called.  The  Supreme  Court  prevented 
such  a  conflict,  by  deciding  that  the  resignation  of  Hastings  was 
invalid,  and  that  Cavering  had  illegally  assumed  the  power  of  Gov- 
crnor-GeneraL  Hastings  then  contended  that  Clavering  had  for- 
feited his  scat  in  the  Council,  by  his  attempt  at  usurpation;  but 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  Govemor-geo- 
eraJ  had  no  power  to  remove  any  member  of  the  Board.  In  two 
months  after  this  contest  Clavering  died.  A  new  member  of  die 
Council  Mr  Wheler,  arrived  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
deatlt  of  colonel  Monson ;  and  now  Hastings  had  a  majority  to 
support  him.  The  same  course  of  unworthy  and  dangerous  rival- 
ries prevailed  in  the  subordinate  Council  of  Madras,  between  lord 
Pigot  and  the  members  of  his  Board.  He  maintained  that  he  was 
not  bound  by  a  majority  against  him ;  and  upon  their  reftisal  to 
yield,  ordered  them  to  be  suspended  from  their  functions.  They 
took  a  stronger  step,  and  put  the  Governor  under  military  arrest; 
for  which  violent  act  they  were  recalled  home  by  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  were  tried  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ; 
and  were  sentenced  to  pay  a  moderate  fine,  which  lenient  sentence 
they  probably  owed  to  a  speech  of  Erskine,  in  mitigation  of  pun- 
ishment.  Lord  Pigot  was  also  recalled,  but  he  had  died  during 
his  period  of  imprisonment  Wlien  the  five  years  had  expired  dur- 
ing which  Hastings  could  not  be  removed  by  the  government 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  was  re- 
appointed. Lord  North,  in  1786,  in  a  debate  on  the  RohiUa  war, 
the  charge  against  Hastings  being  then  under  discussion,  strongly 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Govemor>Gen- 
crsil ;  but  said  that  in  1 778,  when  the  French  war  commenced,  he 
did  not  think  that  a  fit  time  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  constito- 
lion  of  our  government  in  India,  and  considering  Mr.  Hastings  as 
a  man  of  abilities  he  continued  him  in  his  govemn^ent  * 

In  the  spring  of  1 778  the  French  government  had  openly  made 
a  common  cause  with  the  North  American  colonies,  and  war  be- 
tween England  and  France  was  inevitable.  In  the  previous  year 
a  French  agent  had  been  negotiating  with  the  Peshwa  of  the 
Mahrattas,  at  his  seat  of  vice-royalty  at  Poonah,  and  an  alliance 
dangerous  to  the  British  interests  was  likely  to  be  formed.  Has- 
tings was  for  immediate  war  ;  and  although  two  of  the  Council 
were  opposed  to  him,  an  army  was  sent  to  the  PeshWa*s  coontiy, 
with  instructions  to  forward  the  claims  of  Ragoba,  a  pretender  It 
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the  dignity  of  Peshwa.    It  was  one  of  the  charges  against  Has-, 
lings,  that  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1778,  he  made  the  following  declara- 
tion in  council :  "  If  it  be  really  true   that   the  British  arms  and 
influence  have  suffered  so  severe  a  check  in  the  Western  world,  it 
is  more  incumbent  on  those  who  are  charged  with  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  East,  to  exert  themselves   for  the   retrieval 
of  the  national  loss."     Hastings  alluded  to  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne  at  Saratoga.     In  a  few  weeks  arrived  the  intelligence  cf 
hostilities  with  France.     The  French  settlement  of  Chandernagore 
was  immediately  captured  ;    Pondicherry  was  invested,  and  was 
surrendered  after  some  resistance  ;  and  the  Mahratta  expedition 
was  persevered  in.     Its  results  were  very  unfortunate.     The  small 
army  under  colonel  Egerton  that  had  approached  Poonah  was  sur- 
rounded by  bodies  of  hostile  cavalry  ;  and  the  only  chance  of  safety 
was  a  convention,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Mahrattas  should 
recover  what  the  British  had  gained  from  them  since  1756.     Has- 
tings persevered  ;    and   other  expeditions  were  more  successful. 
General  Goddard  took  the  fort  of  Ahmedabad  by  storm,  and  the 
city  of  Bassein  by  siege.     Captain  Popham  reduced  the  city  of 
Lahar  ;  and  took  by  escalade  the  hill  fortress  of  Gwalior,  deemed 
impregnable.     The  government  at  home,  on  the  first  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  France,  had  sent  sir  Eyre  Coote  to  be  the  commander 
of  the  forces  in  India,  with  a  seat  in  the  Council.     There  had  been 
a  partial  reconciliation  in  that  body  between   the  discordant  par- 
ties of  Hastings  and  Francis.      But  the  animosities   were  only 
smothered.     A  duel  was  fought  between  the  two  rivals,  in  which 
Francis  was  shot ;  and  upon  his  recover}*  he  resigned  his  oflfice,  and 
returned  to  England.    There  were  other  fierce  contests  between  the 
wielders  of  the  political  and  the  judicial  power.    Hastings  and  Impcy 
were  now  bitter  opponents.     These  feuds  have  ceased  to  command 
the  interest  which  was  once  attached  to  them.     Events  of  more 
real  importance  were  now  to  call  forth  all  the  resources  of  the  bold- 
ness and  foresight  of  the  Governor-General.     The  abilities  of  Has- 
tings were  exhibited  in  connection  with  a  policy  which  did  not  shrink 
from  employing  means  to  ensure  success  which  no  amount  of  suc- 
cess can  justify.    However  we  may  admire  in  him  the  great  qualities 
which  saved  the  British  authority  in  the  East  from  a  danger  as  for- 
midable as  that  which  overthrew  our  power  in  the  West,  we  cannot 
lament  that  his  triumphs  did  not  prevent  him  being  accused  as  an 
offender  against  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  that  ycnrs  cf  1  ittrr 
anxiety  and  loss  of  fortune  were  the  penalties  he  paid  for  his  oppres- 
sions. ^ T  ^ 

Hyder  Ali,  the  sovereign  of  the  great  kingdom  of  the  Mysore, 
Vol.  VI.— 28. 
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had  been  at  peace  with  the  British  since  he  concluded  a  treaty  intli 
the  Council  of  Madras  in  1769.  This  extraordinary  ruler  was  now 
far  advanced  in  years,  but  his  energy  was  undiminished.  It  was 
one  of  Ihe  Articles  of  Charge  against  Hastings  that  his  intrigues 
against  Mie  Peshwa  of  the  Mahrattas  had  produced,  amongst  the 
chief  princes  and  states  of  India,  a  general  distrust  and  suspicion 
of  the  ambitious  designs  and  treacherous  principles  of  the  British 
.  government.  It  was  alleged  that  the  two  principal  Hindoo  powers 
— the  Peshwa,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar — and  the  two  principal 
Mohammedan  powers — Hyder  Ali  and  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan — 
renouncing  all  former  enmities  against  each  other,  united  in  a  com- 
mon confederacy  against  the  English.  In  1 780  Hyder  Ali  assem- 
bled an  army  computed  to  consist  of  ninety  thousand  men.  These 
forces  had  been  partly  disciplined  by  Frence  officers.  He  had  a 
more  personal  quarrel  to  avenge  than  his  dread  of  the  extension 
of  the  English  power.  The  Council  of  Madras,  under  Sir  Thomas 
Rumbold,  had  given  especial  offence  to  Hyder  Ali.  His  rival  in  the 
Carnatic,  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  was  surrounded  by  English,  who 
were  his  creditors,  and  who  are  accused  of  having  carried  on  a 
continued  plot  in  the  divan,  for  the  destruction  of  Hyder  Ali  • 
The  revenge  of  the  great  chief  of  Mysore  has  been  described  in 
language  which  makes  the  soberer  colouring  of  history  look  pale  and 
ineffective.  •*  Having  terminated  his  disputes  with  every  enemy, 
and  with  every  rival,  who  buried  their  mutual  animosities  in  their 
common  detestation  against  the  creditors  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  he 
drew  from  every  quarter  whatever  a  savage  ferocity  could  add  to  his 
new  rudiments  in  the  arts  of  destruction  ;  .ind  compounding  all  the 
materials  of  fury,  havoc,  and  desolation,  into  one  black  cloud,  he 
hung  for  a  while  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains.  Whilst  the 
authors  of  all  these  evils  were  idly  and  stupidly  gazing  on  this 
menacing  meteor,  which  blackened  all  their  horizon,  it  suddenly 
burst,  and  poured  down  the  whole  of  its  contents  en  the  plains  of  the 
Carnatic.  Then  ensued  a  scene  of  woe,  the  like  of  which  no  eye 
had  seen,  no  heart  conceived,  and  which  no  tongue  can  adequately 
tell.  All  the  horrors  of  war  before  known  or  heard  of  were  mercy  to 
that  new  havoc.  A  storm  of  universal  fire  blasted  every  field,  con- 
sumed every  house,  destroyed  every  temple.  The  miserable  inhabit- 
ants flying  from  their  flaming  villages,  in  part  were  slaughtered ; 
otiiers,  without  regard  to  sex,  to  age,  to  the  respect  of  rank,  or 
sacrcdness  of  function — fathers  torn  from  children,  husbamTs  from 
wives — enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of  cavalry,  and  amidst  the  goadinf 
spears  of  drivers,  and  the  trampling  of  pursuing  horses,  were  swept 

♦  Burke— *«  Speech  00  the  Nabob  of  Arcot*.  debt».»' 
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into  captivity,  in  an  unknown  and  hostile  land.  Those  who  were  able 
to  evade  this  tempest  fled  to  the  walled  cities.  But  escaping  from 
fire,  sword,  and  exile,  they  fell  into  the  jaws  of  famine."  * 

The  terrified  inhabitants  of  Madras  could  trace  the  progress  of 
the  ruthless  invader  as  columns  of  smoke  rose  from  the  burning 
villages.  The  danger  was  approaching  to  the  very  walls  of  the 
Settlement.  A  force  of  three  thousand  men  under  colonel  Baillie 
had  been  cut  to  pieces  by  Hyder.  Sir  Hector  Munro,  with  five 
thousand  men.  retreated  towards  Mount  St.  Thomas.  When  the 
evil  tidings  reached  Hastings  he  at  once  adopted  his  course  of  ac- 
tion. He  abandoned  the  Mahratta  war,  and  proposed  that  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  alliance  should  be  concluded.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  pro- 
ceeded with  every  man  that  could  be  shipped  from  Bengal,  to  take 
the  command  at  Madras.  Hyder  Ali  was  alarmed  when  Coote 
took  the  field  in  January,  1781  ;  and  he  immediately  raised  the 
siege  of  Wondewash,  and  the  siege  of  Vellore.  At  length,  on  the 
1st  of  July,  the  English  commander,  having  only  a  force  of  nine 
thousand  men  to  oppose  to  Hyder*s  enormous  army,  brought  him 
to  action  at  Porto  Nono,  and  obtained  a  signal  victory.  Another 
battle,  on  the  27th  of  August,  was  not  so  decisive.  Peace  was  not 
concluded  with  the  Mahrattas  till  early  in  1782  ;  and  the  continued 
war  with  Mysore  and  with  Poonah  involved  so  great  a  cost,  that 
Hastings  had  to  look  to  extraordinary  resources,  to  enable  him  to 
carry  on  this  struggle  against  the  most  dangerous  enemy  that  had 
yet  assailed  the  British  power.  He  had  to  repeat  the  policy  of 
1773;  when  he  violated  a  solemn  compact  with  the  mogul,  and 
let  out  his  troops  to  the  nabob  of  Oude  for  the  enslavement  of  the 
Rohillas,  with  the  sole  object  of  replenishing  his  exhausted  trea- 
sury. 

The  rajah  of  Benares,  Cheyte  Sing,  had  become  a  tributary  to 
the  English,  the  nabob  of  Oude  having  surrendered  his  rights  to 
them  in  1774-  Cheyte  Sing  had  regularly  transmitted  to  Calcutta 
his  tribute  of  a  settled  sum.  Hastings  demanded  extraordinary  aid 
from  this  Hindoo  prince ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mahratta 
war,  in  1778,  had  compelled  him  to  make  a  contribution  of  five  lacs 
of  rupees  (50,000/.)  for  the  maintenance  of  three  battalions  of  Sepoys. 
The  Governor-General  demanded  that  a  similar  contribution  should 
be  made  in  1779;  and  again  in  1780.  Cheyte  Sing  endeavoured 
to  propitiate  his  taskmaster  by  a  present  of  two  lacs  of  rupees. 
Hastings  concealed  the  transaction  from  the  Council  at  Bengal,  and 
from  the  Directors.  But  after  some  delay,  he  handed  over  the 
money  to  the  Accountant-General  and  insisted  upon  the  contribu* 

-*♦  Speech  oa  the  Nabob  o£  Arcot*.  dtbt^*^  by  KjOO^ It: 
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tion  of  five  lacs  from  Cheyte  Sing,  with  a  fine  of  an  additional  lac 
for  neglect  of  payment.  Hastings  had  evidently  determined  by 
excessive  demands  to  drive  the  unhappy  rajah  into  resistance, 
which  would  have  ended  in  the  confiscation  of  his  p>ossessioDS. 
To  accomplish  his  purpose,  the  Governor  General  proceeded  to 
Benares ;  required  a  contribution  of  half-a-million  sterling ;  and 
although  the  rajah  expressed  the  most  abject  devotion,  placed  him 
under  arrest.  But  now  the  despotic  Englishman  had  to  encounter 
a  power  of  which  he  made  little  account.  The  people  of  Benares 
had  been  mildly  governed.  The  rajah  was  popular.  The  religious 
and  national  feelings  of  the  Hindoo  population  were  roused  by  this 
outrage  upon  their  native  prince.  The  streets  of  the  great  Brah- 
minical  city  were  filled  by  an  angry  multitude.  The  sepoys  who 
had  been  appointed  to  arrest  and  guard  Cheyte  Sing  were  butch- 
ered; and  the  prince  escaped  from  his  palace-prison.  Hastings 
had  to  barricade  the  house  in  which  he  had  taken  up  his  residence'; 
and,  finally,  to  leave  the  city  by  night,  with  a  small  band,  amidst 
the  hootings  of  the  populace.  The  rajah  at  first  made  offers  of 
submission,  to  which  Hastings  did  not  vouchsafe  a  reply ;  but 
Cheyte  Sing,  having  been  followed  by  a  formidable  body  of  insur- 
gents, was  able  to  nlake  a  stand  with  forty  thousand  undisciplined 
men.  Popham,  the  victor  of  Gwalior,  was  ready  to  attack  the 
rajah,  who  was  utterly  routed,  driven  from  his  states,  and  finally 
deposed. 

Hastings  was  disappointed  in  the  amount  of  treasure  which  he 
found,  when  the  fortress  of  Bidgegur,  which  held  the  rajah's  wealth, 
was  surrendered  to  Popham ;  and  the  quarter  of  a  million  that  was 
taken  was  divided  as  prize-money  by  the  army.  He  had  another 
booty  in  view.  Asaph  ul  Dowlah,  the  nabob  and  vizier  of  Oudc, 
had  obtained  from  the  British  government  a  brigade  to  defend  him 
against  the  aggressions  of  his  neighbours.  The  weak  and  depraved 
prince  had  thus  virtually  become  a  vassal  of  the  Company.  Has- 
tings required  heavy  pajTnent  for  his  military  aid.  The  nabob 
wanted  money  himself.  The  grandmother  and  mother  of  AsapYi  ul 
Dowlah,  called  the  begums  of  Oude,  were  reputed  to  be  possessed 
of  enormous  treasure,  ^^hich  they  kept  in  their  palace  of  Fyzabad. 
The  nabob  and  the  Governor-General  met  in  the  fortress  of  Chunar ; 
and  there  it  was  consented  to  by  Asaph  ul  Dowlah  that  the  begrans 
should  be  stripped  of  the  domains  which  they  retained  by  his 
father's  bequest  and  his  own  grants,  and  that  their  treasure  shonM 
go  to  the  English  in  liquidation  ot  thie  arteafs  whfch .  Hastings 
demanded.  A  solemn  treaty  was  entered  into ;  but  wlieh  fhe  Ww 
prince  was  no  longer  under  the  imriitdijfte  domSilftta'  of  the  steta 
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Will  of  the  Governor-General,  he  relented  in  his  meditated  spolia- 
tion of  his  parents.  Hastings  sent  the  most  peremptory  orders  to 
the  English  resident  at  Lucknow,  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  carry  out  the 
treaty,  even  if  force  were  necessary.  If  the  resident  hesitated, 
Hastings  would  come  himself,  to  take  the  work  out  of  feebler 
hands.  The  gates  of  the  palace  of  Fyzabad  were  forced  by  the 
Company's  troops.  The  aged  princesses  were  confined  to  their 
own  apartments,  it  being  alleged  that  they  had  been  concerned  in 
exciting  the  insurrection  at  Benares.  Sir  Elijah  Impey  hurried  to 
Lucknow  to  receive  depositions  against  the  begums,  and  then  hur- 
ried back  to  Calcutta.  ^  The  begums  would  not  part  with  their 
treasure,  though  imprisoned,  and  dreading  personal  violence.  An 
atrocity,  which  requires  not  the  eloquence  of  Burke  or  Sheridan 
to  rouse  the  indignation  of  every  man  jealous  of  his  country's  hon- 
our, was  perpetrated  upon  the  two  eunuchs  who  presided  over  the 
household  of  Sujah  ul  Dowlah's  widow.  Through  their  persecution 
the  treasure  was  to  be  extorted  from  the  begums.  They  were  put 
in  irons ;  they  were  half-starved ;  they  were  ordered  to  be  debarred 
from  all  food  till  they  yielded.  The  English  resident,  Nathaniel 
Middleton,  signed  this  cruel  order.  The  old  men  agreed  to  pro- 
duce the  sum  that  was  then  required.  But  the  whole  demand  was 
not  satisfied.  They  were  removed  to  Lucknow.  The  British 
resident  there  incurred  the  disgrace  of  issuing  this  order  to  a 
British  officer : "  Sir,  the  nabob  having  determined  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment  upon  the  prisoners  under  your  guard,  this  is  to  desire 
that  his  officers,  when  they  shall  come,  may  have  free  access  to  the 
prisoners,  and  be  permited  to  do  with  them  as  they  shall  think 
proper."  The  eunuchs  were  imprisoned  till,  after  months  of  terror, 
the  begums  had  surrendered  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and 
Hastings  was  content. 

The  case  of  the  rajah  of  Benares,  and  the  case  of  the  begums, 
furnished  the  most  exciting  materials  for  that  eloquence  which  de- 
termined the  impeachment  of  Hastings;  and  which,  during  the 
first  year  of  that  procrastinated  trial,  attracted  eager  crowds  to 
Westminster  Hall,  to  listen  to  the  greatest  masters  of  oratory  of. 
that  age — inferior  probably  to  none  of  any  age.  From  1 7SS  to  1 795, 
was  this  memorable  trial  carried  on.  Amidst  the  storm  of  invec- 
tive which  denounced  him  as  a  monster  of  cruelty  and  rapacity, 
Hastings  was  sustained  by  the  proud  consciousness  that  he  had 
rendered  eminent  service  to  his  country.  In  his  Address  upon  his 
defence  he  said,  and  said  truly,  *<  To  the  Commons  of  England,  in 
whose  name  I  am  arraigned  for  desolating  the  provinces  of  their 
doroihion  in  India,  I  dare  to  reply  that  they  are— and  their  repre- 
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sentatives  annually  persist  in  telling  them  so — the  mpst  flourishing 
of  all  the  States  of  India.  It  was  I  who  made  them  sa  The  val- 
our of  others  acquired — I  enlarged  and  give  consistency  to— the 
dominion  whic' I  you  hold  there.  I  preserved  it."  With  the  treas- 
ures which  he  extorted  from  rajahs  and  begums  he  carried  on  the 
war  in  the  Camatic  till  the  death  of  Hyder  Ali  in  1782;  and  finally 
concluded  an  honourable  peace  with  Ryder's  son  and  successor, 
Tippoo,  in  17S3.  His  administration  ceased  in  the  spring  of  17S5; 
when  a  new  system  for  the  government  of  India  was  established, 
after  a  parliamentary  contest  of  unexampled  interest  and  momen- 
tous results.  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OMiition  of  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox.-^Pitt's  second  Reform  Bill.— Affairs  of  Indk.~Foz 
brings  forward  his  Indi^  Bill.— The  Bill  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons— Rejea- 
ed  in  the  House  of  Lords.— Tlie  Coalition  dismissed  from  oflRce.— Pitt  the  head  of 
llie  government.— His  struggle  against  a  majority  of  the  Commons— His  final 
triumph.— Parhament  dissolved. — Results  of  the  elections.— The  Westminster  elec» 
tioo.  — Pitt*s  fioancial  measures. — Commercial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.— His  third  Reform  Bill. — Disputes  between  Holland  and  Austria.— Pitt*s 
Sinking-Fund.- Commercial  Treaty  with  France. — Consolidation  of  Taxes.— War 
with  France  averted.— The  prince  of  Wales's  debts. — Mrs.  Fitzherbert. — ^The  king 
becomes  iusane. — Parliamentary  conflict  on  the  R^ency  Bill. — The  king's  Recov- 
ery. 

The  Coalition  of  the  party  headed  by  lord  North,  and  of  the 
party  headed  by  Mr.  Fox,  had  succeeded  in  compelling  lord  Shel- 
bume  and  Mr.  Pitt  to  resign ;  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
the  coalesced  chiefs  could  induce  the  king  to  admit  them  to  power. 
After  a  considerable  delay,  the  duke  of  Portland  became  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Fox  and  North  were  appointed  Secre- 
taries of  States.  The  repugnance  of  the  king  to  this  extraordinary 
union  of  two  political  rivals — which,  securing  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  forced  upon  him  as  the  real  prime  minister, 
a  man  whom  he  disliked  with  an  intensity  approaching  to  hatred — 
was  more  than  tolerated  by  the  majority  of  the  nation.  The  Coal- 
ition was  odious  to  all  men  not  bound  by  the  trammels  of  party. 
Fox  and  North  received  the  seals  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1783.  The 
acceptance  of  place  by  Fox  rendered  his  re-election  for  Westmin- 
ster necessary ;  and  Romilly  writes — "  It  is  almost  a  general  wish 
that  some  man  of  character  and  credit  may  be  opposed  to  him  as  a 
candidate."  He  was  re-elected,  because  no  candidate  was  found ; 
«•  but  the  populace  received  him  with  hisses,  and  every  other  mark 
of  displeasure."* 

Pitt  was  now  in  opposition.  He  had  in  vain  declared  "a  just 
and  lawful  impediment "  to  the  "  ill-omened  and  unnatural  mar- 
riage," forbiding  the  banns  "  in  the  name  of  the  public  weal.*'  The 
min'stry  were  strong  in  their  majorities.  Pitt  vainly  opposed  the 
conditions  of  the  loan  which  they  had  raised  Ujx^n  very  disadvan- 
tageous terms.  On  the  7  th  of  May  he,  a  second  time,  brought  for- 
ward the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  He  proposed  that 
•  ♦*Menioirt  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  »'— Letter  to  Rogeto  OU^  It! 
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when  the  gross  corruption  of  the  majority  of  voters  in  any  borough 
was  proved  before  a  Committee  of  the  Commons,  the  borough 
should  be  disfranchised ;  and  that  a  large  addition  of  knights  of 
the  shire,  and  of  members  for  the  metropolis,  should  be  made  to 
the  representative  body.  But  Pitt  openly  declared  against  the 
practicability  of  a  perfectly  equal  representation,  and  held  that 
those  places  known  by  the  popular  appellation  of  rotten  boroughs 
were  to  be  regarded  In  the  light  of  deformities  which  in  some  de- 
gree disfigured  the  fabric  of  the  constitution,  but  which  he  feared 
could  not  be  removed  without  endangering  the  whole  pile.  Fox 
earnestly  defended  the  proposition :  North  opposed  it  Pitt's  reso- 
lutions were  rejected  by  a  majority  of  144.  The  )roung  reformer 
was  more  successful  in  carrying  through  the  House  of  Commons 
a  bill  for  preventing  abuses  in  the  public  offices,  the  chief  object 
of  which  was  to  abolish  an  odious  system  of  perquisites  and  per- 
centages. In  the  House  of  lords  the  adherents  of  the  ministry 
threw  out  the  bill.  The  Session  game  to  a  clo^e  on  the  19th  of 
July. 

The  condition  of  India  had  for  $ome  tinje  occupied  the  serious 
^^ttention  of  British  statesmen.  Burke  and  Dundas  had  especially 
devoted  their  most  earnest  labours  to  unravel  the  complicated  web 
of  Indian  policy,  and  to  devise  some  remedy  for  the  abuses  which 
from  time  to  time  were  brought  to  light.  At  the  close  of  Che  Ses- 
sion of  July,  1782,  the  king,  speaking  the  words  of  his  minister, 
lord  Shelburne,  congratulated  Parliament  upon  the  diligence  and 
ardour  with  which  it  had  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
British  interests  in  the  East  Indies  :  "  To  protect  the  persons  and 
fortunes  of  millions  in  those  distant  regions,  and  to  combine  oar 
prosperity  with  their  happiness,  are  objects  which  amply  repay  the 
utmost  labour  and  exertion ."  At  the  opening  of  the  Session  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  the  king,  said :  "  The  regulation  of  a 
vast  territory  in  Asia  opens  a  large  field  for  your  wisdom,  prudence, 
and  foresight.  I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  frame  some  funda- 
mental laws  which  may  make  their  connection  with  Great  Britain 
a  blessing  to  India."  This  was  imperial  language,  befitting  a 
great  nation — language  pointing  to  far  higher  objects  than  the  gains 
of  a  trading  company,  or  the  acquisition  of  extended  territory* 
When  the  Shelburne  ministry  came  to  an  end,  it  was  imperative 
upon  the  Coalition  to  carry  out  those  large  views  in  a  substantial 
proposal  of  their  own.  To  Burke,  especially,  it  was  a  labour  of 
love  to  analyze  the  vast  mass  of  facts  that  had  been  gathered  iro^ 
Tarions  sources  on  the  affairs  of  India.  Iii  jHne»  1783,  th^  K^ 
Reik)rt  and  the  ^li^<$nth  Repqrt  o|  t^p  {^^Icct  Comniittee 
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preseni^d  to  the  Hou»e  of  Cornmoiw.  In  tlloSe  remarkable  docn- 
ments,  drawn  up  by  Burke,  we  have  the  clearest  details  of  the 
state  of  the  adirilftiitratlon  of  justice  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal,* 
Bahar,  and  Orissa,  and  the  largest  views  for  the  solution  of  th* 
great  problem  submitted  to  the  Committee,  "  how  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  the  East' indies  may  be  held  and  governed  with  the 
greatest  security  and  advantage  to  this  country;  and  by  what 
means  the  happiness  of  the  native  inhabitants,  may  be  best  pro- 
moted." Such  were  the  preparations  for  a  comprehensive  mea- 
sure for  the  future  government  of  India. 

Thfe  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  nth  of  Novem- 
ber. The  pHnce  of  Wales,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  king,  had 
been  introduced  to  the  House  of  Peers,  with  grfeat  ceremony,  and 
was  conducted  to  his  chair  of  ^tate  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne.*  Cariton  House  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  a  residence. 
The  qUfestion  of  India  Mras  t^ie  moit  important  topic  of  the  kirtg^s 
speech :  "  The  situation  of  thb  East  India  Comixiny  will  require 
the  Utmost  exertions  of  yotir  wisdom,  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
valuable  advantages  derived  from  our  Indian  possessions,  and  to 
ptxmiote  and  secure  the  happiness  of  the  native  inhabitants  of 
those  provinces."  On  the  i8th  of  November  Mr.  Fox  brought 
forward  his  India  Bill.  The  government  had  a  commanding  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  working  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  dishke  of  the  king  to  his  ministers  had  not 
abated  during  their  eight  months'  tenure  of  office  ;  their  unpopular- 
ity had  not  materially  diminished.  One  false  move  would  rouse  the 
prejudices  of  the  king  into  obstinate  hostility,  and  carry  the  people 
with  the  king  in  direct  opposition  to  the  votes  of  their  representatives. 
Such  a  danger  was  involved  in  the  India  Bill.  The  necessity  for 
a  decisive  change  in  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  could  not 
be  disputed.  The  mode  in  which  tiie  change  was  proposed  to  be 
affected  raised  up  a  storm  of  indignation  against  the  authors  of 
the  measure  :  its  opponents  did  not  stop  to  consider  the  real  point 
at  issuCT-the  necessity  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  millions  com- 
mitted to  our  rule, — ^but  saw  in  the  proposed  enactments  nothing 
beyond  a  desire  in  the  ministry  to  grasp  at  a  vast  souroe  of  power 
and  patronage,  which  would  equally  endanger  the  preroofative  of 
the  crown  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  In  this  view  there  was 
unquestiotiably  much  of  exaggerated  alarm,  produced  by  the  ordi- 

•  The  costume  of  thp  prince  on  this  occasion  nay  proroke  a  tnjile:  "  His  Rojml 
Highness  was  dressed  in  a  black  velvet,  most  richly  embroidered  with  goJd  and  pink 
spaingtek,  and  Hn*d  with  pink  satin.  His  shoes  had  pink  heels ;  h»  hair  was  drj 
nrach  out  at  the  aides,  and  very  lull  frizzed,  with  two  very  small  curls  at  the  bottoufi;^ 
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nary  artifices  of  political  rivalry.  Mr.  Fox  proposed  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  East  India  Company  should  be  transferred  to  Com- 
missioners  to  be  named  by  Parliament,  and  not  removeable  at  iht 
pleasure  of  the  Crown.  "  His  plan,"  he  said,  "  was  to  establish  a 
Board  to  consist  of  seven  persons,  who  should  be  invested  with 
full  power  to  appoint  and  displace  officers  in  India,  and  wndcr 
whose  control  the  whole  government  of  that  country  should  bs 
placed."  There  were  to  be  eight  assistants  to  this  Board,  who 
should  have  charge  of  the  commercial  concerns  of  the  Company,  but 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  other  seven.  The  Board  was  to  be 
held  in  England ;  it  was  to  be  established  for  three  or  five  years, 
to  try  the  experiment.  If  experience  proved  the  utility  of  the  Board, 
then  the  king  was  to  have  the  future  nomination  of  its  members. 

The  principle  of  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill  was  resisted  upon  its 
first  introduction  to  parliament.  Mr.  Pitt  declared  his  opinion  that 
the  whole  of  the  proposed  system  was  nothing  more  on  one  side 
than  absolute  despotism,  and  on  the  other  side  the  most  gross  cor- 
ruption. Mr.  Jenkinson  described  the  proposed  commission  as 
the  setting  up  within  the  realm  of  a  species  of  executive  govern- 
ment independent  of  the  crown.  Upon  the  first  reading  of  the 
principal  Bill,  Mr.  John  Scott,  who,  as  lord  Eldon,  filled  so  import- 
ant a  place  in  the  politics  of  his  time,  spoke  temperately  against  a 
hurried  decision  upon  so  important  a  question.  This  was  his 
maiden  speech ;  and  on  that  occasion  Erskine  also  spoke  for  the 
first  time  in  the  House,  in  advocacy  of  the  measure.  Previous  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  the  corporation  of  London,  in  com- 
mon-council assembled,  adopted  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  Bill  might  not  pass  into  law,  setting  forth  that  a 
measure  "which  directs  a  seizure  and  confiscation  of  powers, 
privileges,  and  property,  granted  by  charter,  secured  and  confirm- 
ed by  various  acts  of  parliament,  hath  exceedingly  alarmed  the 
petitioners,  and  raised  their  fears  and  apprehensions  at  so  uncon- 
stitutional a  measure."  The  example  of  the  city  was  followed  by 
many  other  corporations.  Against  the  ministry  all  the  light  artillery 
of  squib  and.  caricature  was  used  unsparingly.  There  was  a  famous 
caricature  by  James  Sayer — "  Carlo  Khan's,  triumphal  entry  into 
Leadenhall  Street,"— in  which  Fox  is  represented  riding  on  an 
elephant,  whose  face  is  that  of  lord  North,  which  elephant  is  led 
to  the  door  of  the  India  House  by  Burke,  blowing  a  trumpet* 
Fox  himself  ascril>ed  some  loss  of  popularity  to  this  production,  it 
a  time  when  this  species  of  humour  was  treated  seriously  in  the 

*  A  copy  of  the  print  is  given  b  Wright*s  **  England  under  tiie  HoaM  ol  Haaovab* 
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conflicts  of  party.  The  eloquent  minister  felt  the  difficulty  of  his 
position ;  but  he  expressed  himself  privately  with  that  manliness 
which  marked  his  public  speeches :  *•  I  am  not  at  all  ignorant  of 
the  political  danger  which  I  run  by  this  bold  measure.  But 
whether  I  succeed  or  no,  I  shall  always  be  glad  that  I  attempted, 
because  I  know  that  I  have  done  no  more  than  I  was  bound  to  do 
in  risking  my  power  and  that  of  my  friends  when  the  happiness  of 
so  many  millions  is  at  stake."  ♦  Fox  triumphed  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Commons  by  large  majorities.  The  second  reading  of  his  Bills  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  114;  and  on  the  9th  of  December  they 
were  presented  by  the  minister  and  a  numerous  body  of  members 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords! 

On  the  day  when  the  Coalition  ministry  entered  office,  the  king 
wrote  to  earl  Temple,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  express 
his  hope  that  many  months  would  not  elapse  before  "  the  Gren- 
villes,  the  Pitts,  and  other  men  of  character  "  would  relieve  him 
from  a  thraldom  to  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  submit.t 
The  opportunity  which  the  king  so  ardently  desired  did  not  come 
till  the  India  Bill  had  provoked  a  manifestation  of  popular  opinion 
which  might  enable  the  crown  to  defy  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  a  dangerous  experiment.  The  nobleman  to 
whom  the  king  had  confided  his  sorrows  in  April  was  ready  in 
December  not  only  to  whisper  to  the  peers,  but  confidently  to  state 
that  whoever  voted  for  the  India  Bill  would  be  considered  by  the 
king  as  his  enemy.  The  effect  upon  all  those  who  desired  to  live 
only  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour  was  instantaneous.  "  The 
bishops  waver,  and  the  thanes  fly  from  us,"  writes  Fitzpatrick. 
He  adds,  'Uhe  public  is  full  of  alarm  and  astonishment  at  the 
treachery  as  well  as  the  imprudence  of  this  unconstitutional 
interference.  Nobody  guesses  what  will  be  the  consequence 
of  a  conduct  that  is  generally  conipared  to  that  of  Charles 
the  First  in  1641."  f  The  India  Bills  were  rejected  in  the  Upper 
House  on  the  17th  of  December,  by  a  majority  of  ninety-five  to 
seventy-six.  On  tlje  i8th,  at  midnight,  a  message  was  sent  by  the 
king  to  lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  commanding  them  to  give  up 
their  seals  of  office  by  their  under-secretaries.  as  a  personal  inter- 
view would  be  disagreeable  to  his  majesty.  When  the  result  of 
what  Fox  described  as  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  mean-* 
ness  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  made  it  clear  that  his  official  power 
was  at  an  end,  he  wrote,  "  we  are  so  strong,  that  nobody  can  un- 
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dertake  without  madness;  and  if  they  do,  I  think  we  shall  destzoy 
them  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  formed.''  *  On  the  19th  Pitt  vt2s 
appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Earl  Temple,  who  had  received  the  seals  of  State,  was 
for  the  immediate  dissolution  of  parliament  Pitt  was  against  this, 
and  Temple  resigned  on  the  22nd,  leaving  the  young  prime  minis- 
ter to  sustain,  almost  alone,  the  most  severe  conflict  for  power 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  parliament. 

The  anxiety  which  Mr.  Pitt  endured  at  the  period  of  his  ex- 
traordinary elevation,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  to  the  great  office 
which  few  statesmen*  had  reached  except  through  various  st2^ 
of  political  experience,  has  been  described  by  his  former  tntor, 
George  Pretyman,  who  had  become  his  private  secretary.    Lord 
Temple's  resignation,  he  says,  was  determined  upon  the  evening 
of  the  21  St.     "When  I  went  into  Mr.  Pitt's  bedroom  the  next 
morning,  he  told  me  that  he  had  not  had  a  moment's  sleep.    He 
expressed  great  uneasiness  at  the  state  of  public  affairs ;  at  the 
same  time  declaring  his  fixed  resolution  not  to  abandon  the  situa- 
tlon  he  had  undertaken,  but  to  make  the  best  stand  in  his  pow-er, 
though  very  doubtful  of  the  result."  f     In  forming  his  administni- 
tion  Pitt  had  scarcely  a  statesman  of  any  reputation  to  support 
him,  with  the  exception  of  Thurlow,  as  Chancellor,  and  Dundas, 
who  was  not  of  the  cabinet     His  father's  friend,  Camden,  stood 
by  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  although  not  originally  forming 
one  of  the  ministry.     Pitt  had  almost  wholly  to  depend  upon  his 
own  ability  and  courage  to  sustain  the  attack  he  had  to  expect 
from  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  headed  by  Fox, 
Burke,  North,  and  Sheridan.    His  pretensions  appeared  so  absurd 
to  the  great  party  by  whom  he  would  be  opposed,  that  when  the 
writ  for  Appleby  was  moved  for,  a  burst  of  derisive  laughter  issued 
from  the  crowded  opposition  benches.*     The  real  parliamentary 
battle  did  not  begin  till  after  the  Christmas  holidays.     During  the 
recess  the  great  sinecure  of  the  Cerkship  of  the  Pells  became  at 
the  disposal  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.    Without  any  com- 
promise of  character  Pitt  might  have  taken  the  place  himself.    He 
gave  this  ofHce  to  colonel  Barre,  upon  the  condition  that  he  should 
fesign  the  pension  he  had  received  from  the  Rockingham  adminis- 
tration.   The  nation  knew  that  Pitt  was  very  poor.    They  now 
knew  that  his  ambition  was  of  a  nobler  kind  than  was  ordinarily 
shown  by  those  who  chose  politics  as  their  vocation.     His  disin- 
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tcrestcdness  won  him  the  public  esteem,  even  whilst  the  people 
looked  with  little  confidence  upon  his  ability  to  mainuin  his  peril- 
ous position.  Had  he  dissolved  parliament  at  the  moment  of  his 
elevation,  men's  minds  would  have  been  greatly  divided  as  to  the 
fitness  of  an  ambitious  young  man,  however  eminent  his  ability,  to 
take  the  chief  direction  of  the  momentous  affairs  of  a  nation  that 
required  no  common  wisdom  to  repair  her  exhausted  finances,  and 
whose  foreign  relations  might  be  compromised  by  the  rashness  of 
inexperience.  Pitt  determined  that  when  he  re-entered  the  House 
of  Commons  after  the  recess,  the  nation  should  at  least  com- 
prehend the  courage  with  which  he  could  resist  an  adverse  ma- 
jority. 

On  the  I2th  of  January,  1784,  Pitt  appeared  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  the  head  of  the  government.  Violent  were  the 
debates  on  points  of  form  and  questions  of  principle.  The  minis- 
ter was  beaten  upon  two  divisions,  and  five  adverse  motions  were 
carried  against  him,  that  night.  The  king  wrote  to  him  the  next 
day,  "  I  am  ready  to  take  any  step  that  may  be  proposed  to  oppose 
this  faction,  and  to  struggle  to  the  last  period  of  ray  life."  It  was 
well  that  the  king  had  found  a  minister  whose  prudence  was  equal' 
to  his  courage.  Regardless  of  his  defeat,  Pitt,  on  the  14th  of 
January,  brought  forward  his  own  plan  for  the  government  and 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company.  His  Bill 
was  read  a  first  time.  In  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Nation,  it  was  moved  that  "  the  continuance  of  the 
present  ministers  in  trusts  of  the  highest  importance  and  responsi- 
bility is  contrary  to  constitutional  principles,  and  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  his  majesty  and  his  people."  The  speech  of  Mr. 
Dundas  opposed  this  motion  by  an  argument  difficult  to  controvert. 
He  assumed  that  the  Resolution  was  in  the  nature  and  spirit  of  an 
Address  to  the  king,  to  appoint  a  new  set  of  ministers,  and  that 
his  majesty  would  thus  reason  with  himself  upon  such  an  Address : 
"  You  send  me  back  the  ministers  I  have  just  choseft ;  Have  I  not 
then  the  right  to  choose  my  ministers?  Certainly, yes,  you  say. 
But  what  crimes  have  they  committed  ?  What  is  it  they  have  sc 
soon  perpetrated  ?  Certainly,  not  one  act  of  their  administration 
is  yet  passed.  Are  they,  therefore,  without  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  Are  they  men  so  unpopular,  so  incapable, 
so  insufficient,  that  you  will  not  bear  with  them,  even  for  a  mo^ 
ment  ?  Is  the  minister  who  devotes  himself  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons particularly,  so  unpopular  and  so  incapable  ?  I  had  choser 
him,  I  had  singled  him  out,  as  a  man  of  talents  the  most  astonish- 
ing, of  integfrity  the   most  uncorrupt,  of  a  reputation  the   most 
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extraordinary.  I  had  fondly  imagined  him  the  favourite  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  had  been  taught  to  fancy  that  in  celebra- 
ting his  name  all  my  people  joined  in  one  anthem  of  praise."  The 
Resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenly-oiic.  An  adjourn- 
ment took  place  for  a  few  days  ;  but  still  no  resignation.  On  the 
23rd  of  January,  "Mr.  Pitt's  India  Bill  was  thrown  out;  and  Mr. 
Fox  reproduced  his  own  Bill.  The  minister  was  then  goaded  by 
many  speakers  to  declare  whether  he  contemplated  a  dissolution 
of  parliament.  He  resolutely  persisted  in  silence  upon  that  point, 
though  he  indignantly  repelled  some  harsh  language  to\vards  him 
which  had  been  used  by  general  Conway.  Fox  at  length  moved 
an  adjournment  to  the  next  day,  Saturday,  when  he  hoped  mem- 
bers would  attend,  that  proper  measures  might  be  taken  to  vindi- 
cate the  honour  and  assert  the  privileges  of  the  House.  It  was 
the  general  expectation  that  Parliament  would  be  dissolved.  Mr- 
Powys  put  a  distinct  question  to  the  minister  "  whether  that  House 
might  expect  to  be  in  existence,  and  to  meet  again  on  Monday 
next  ?  "  Pitt,  after  remaining  for  some  time  silent,  at  length  said, 
that  he  had  no  intention  by  any  advice  he  should  give,  to  prevent 
the  meeting  of  the  House  on  that  day.  The  contest  between  the 
two  parties  was  carried  on,  in  various  shapes,  till  the  8th  of  March. 
Attempts  were  made  to  form  a  union  between  the  leading  members 
of  the  late  government  and  those  of  the  present ;  but  Pitt  steadily 
refused  to  resign  as  the  preliminary  condition  of  such  a  negotia- 
tion. Fox  threatened  the  most  stringent  measures  to  compel 
obedience  to  the  votes  of  the  Ho'oseof  Commons.  In  an  early 
stage  of  the  contest,  Pitt,  at  a  meeting  of  his  friends,  said,  "  WTiat 
am  I  to  do  if  they  stop  the  supplies  ?  "  Lord  Mahon  answered, 
'•they  will  not  stop  them ;  it  is  the  very  thing  which  they  \n\\  not 
venture  to  do.'*  *  The  supplies  were  not  stopped.  At  every  suc- 
cessive trial  of  strength,  the  numbers  of  the  opi>osition  became 
reduced.  On  the  i8th  of  February,  Pitt  informed  the  House  that 
his  majesty,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the  various  resolutions 
that  had  been  passed,  had  not  thought  proper  to  di.smiss  his  minis- 
ters, nor  had  the  ministers  resigned.  Fox  said  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  never  before  received  from  a  prince  of  the  Bruns- 
wick line  .«?uch  a  flit  and  peremptory  negative  to  their  sentiments 
.  andn-ishes.  Under  such  circumstances  he  wished  the  House  to 
pause,  and  to  waive,  for  a  very  short  time,  the  questi'^n  of  supplies, 
which  stood  for  that  day.  The'question  of  adjournment  was  carried 
by  a  majority  only  of  twelve.  Another  motion  which  contemplated 
the  dismission  of  ministers  was  carried  by  a  larger  majority.    Ab 
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Address  to  the  king  was  resolved  on  by  a  majority  of  twenty-one. 
The  king  in  his  answer  said  that  he  was  desirous  that  public 
a£Eairs  should  be  conducted  by  a  firm  and  extended  adminis.tra- 
tion ;  but  that  he  did  not  conceive  that  object  would  be  advanced 
by  the  dismissal  of  those  at  present  in  his  service.  On  the  27th  of 
February,  a  motion  of  adjournment,  with  a  view  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  the  navy  estimates,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
seven.  On  the  28th  a  deputation  of  the  Corporation  of  London 
went  in  procession  to  Mr.  Pitt's  house,  to  communicate  to  him  the 
resolution  of  the  Common  Council  to  present  him  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city.  On  that  day  he  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  the 
Grocers'  Company ;  and  he  proceeded,  accompanied  by  the  city 
deputation,  to  Grocers'  Hall,  where  Wilkes,  the  chamberlain  of 
the  city,  addressed  him  in  a  complimentary  harangue,  which  thus 
concluded:  "Your  noble  father,  sir,  annihilated  party;  and  I  hope 
you  will,  in  the  end,  bear  down  and  conquer  the  hydra  of  faction, 
which  now  rears  its  hundred  heads  against  you.  I  remember  his 
saying,  that,  for  the  good  of  the  people,  he  dared  to  look  the 
proudest  connections  of  this  country  in  the  face.  I  trust  that  the 
same  spirit  animates  his  son;  and,  as  he  has  the  same  support  of 
the  crown  and  the  people,  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  same 
success  will  follow."  At  night  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand  were 
illuminated,  and  the  populace  drew  the  minister  home  in  his  car- 
riage. Another  Address  to  the  king,  moved  by  Fox,  was  carried 
on  the  1st  of  March,  by  a  majority  of  twelve.  The  king's  answer 
was  in  exactly  the  same  tone  as  his  previous  one.  At  length,  on 
8th  of  March,  an  elaborate  remonstrance,  in.  the  form  of  an  Ad- 
dress to  his  majesty,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Burke,  and  moved 
by  Fox,  was  carried  by  a  majority  only  of  one.  The  battle  was 
over.  The  victory  remained  with  Pitt.  The  Mutiny  Bill  was 
passed ;  the  supplies  were  voted ;  and  on  the  24th  of  March,  the 
king  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Session, 
and  to  say,  **  I  feel  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  constitution  and 
the  country,  to  recur  as  speedily  as  passible  to  the  sense  of  my 
people,  by  calling  a  new  parliament."  On  the  25th  parliament  was 
dissolved. 

During  this  extraordinary  contest,  from  the  12th  of  January  to 
the  8th  of  March,  there  were  fourteen  motions,  upon  which  the 
House  divided,  carried  against  Mr.  Pitt;  besides  many  others, 
upon  which  there  was  no  division.  The  mode  in  which  the  Coali- 
tion ministry  was  ejected,  through  the  royal  interference  with  the 
vote  of  the  House  of  Peers  upon  the  India  Bill,  was  mean  and  un- 
constitutional.     It  has  been  conjectured  that  ^i^,eWa^|g[^J)^y 
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acquainted  whli  the  man<3euvres  of  Thuriow  and  Temple .♦  But  it 
has  been  also  said  that  when  Temple  resigned,  he  **  carried  away 
with  him  tlYe  scandal  wliich  the  best  friends  of  the  new  government 
donld  not  b«t  lament.  The  faihe  of  the  young  prime  minister  pre- 
served its  whiteness.  He  could  declare  with  perfect  truth  that,  if 
unconstitutional  machinations  had  been  employed,  he  hafcd  been  no 
party  to  them."t  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  upon  this 
point,  even  the  political  opponents  oC  Pitt  2tgrce  that  in  this  fiery 
struggle  of  two  months,  he  "  joined  to  gteat  boldness,  sagacity  and 
discretion.  By  patience  and  perseverance*  he  wearied  out  a  foe 
who  was  more  ardent  than  measured  ih  his  attacks  *,  and  while  he 
bore  hi^  defeats  with  calmness,  the  country,  saturate  with  cahimny, 
began  to  resent  the  attempt  of  the  Coalitiion  party  as  the  cabal  of  a 
domineering  aristocracy."  % 

Never  did  minister  of  Great  Britain  appear  in  so  triumphant  a 
position  as  William  Pitt,  when  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  i8th  of  May,  to  meet  the  New  Parliament.  He  had  been 
himself  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  His  friend  Wilberforce,  tlie  son  of  a  Hull  merdrant, 
had  contested  the  county  of  York  against  two  Whig  candidates  of 
large  fortune  and  high  connections.  With  the  almost  unanimous 
support  of  the  manufacturers  of  Sheffield,  and  Halifax,  and  Brad- 
ford, and  Leeds,  he  had  beaten  the  great  Yorkshire  aristocracy,  as 
the  representative  of  the  middle  classes.  The  example  p^sented 
by  this  stronghold  of  independent  principles  was  powerful  through 
the  country.  Pitt  looked  upon  the  benches  of  opposition,  that 
for  two  months  had  echoed  with  the  cheers  of  those  who  had  de- 
nounced him  with  every  virulence  of  invective,  now  thinned  to  a 
very  powerless  minority.  The  Coalition  had  lost  a  hundred  and 
sixty  members.  Fox  took  his  seat  as  a  Scotch  representative; 
for  although  second  upon  the  poll  for  Westminster,  a  scrutiny  was 
demanded  by  his  opponent,  sir  Cecil  Wray,  and  the  high  bailiff 
would  not  make  a  return.  Out  of  this  scrutiny  a  protracted  contest 
ensued,  which  was  amongst  the  memorable  things  of  a  period  of 
intense  political  agitation.  The  election  for  Westminster  occupied 
forty  days,  under  the  old  system,  in  which  corrupt  influence,  bribery, 
drunkenness,  and  riot,  made  a  great  electioneering  contest  a  scene 
as  disgraceful  to  morality  as  unfavourable  to  freedom.  The  Court 
exerted  itself  in  the  most  undisguised  manner  to  exclude  Fox  from 
parliament.    The  prince  of  Wales  was  as  openly  committed  against 
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the  fnterest  espoused  by  his  father.  The  beautiful  duchess  oi: 
Devonshire  was  often  present  in  Covent  Garden,  wearing  the 
colours  of  Fox ;  and  the  report  that  she  had  won  the  vote  of  a  hesi- 
tating butcher  with  a  kiss,  was  commemorated  in  many  a  gross 
caricature,  and  many  an  indecent  libel.  The  wits  and  rhymsters 
on  the  side  of  Fox  had  one  invariable  theme  for  their  invective 
against  Pitt — the  purity  of  his  private  life.  In  the  songs  of  Cap- 
tain Morris  during  the  election,  and  in  the  elaborate  squibs  of 
•*  The  Rolliad,"  which  subsequently  were  produced  in  a  thick 
octavo  volume,  this  charge  is  urged  with  a  combination  of  the  gross- 
ness  of  Swift  and  the  stupidity  of  D*Urfey,  which  is  revolting  to 
taste  as  well  as  offensive  to  decency.  **  The  virtuous  youth,'*  who 
**  was  taught  by  his  dad  on  a  stool,"  was  little  hurt  by  these  mis- 
siles. The  mud  did  not  stick.  But  the  virulence  of  the  attacks  by 
whicli  he  and  his  friends  were  long  assailed,  as  well  as  his  own 
wonderful  success,  contributed  perhaps  to  impart  to  his  public  de- 
meanour that  cold  and  haughty  aspect  which  was  out  of  harmony 
with  his  real  nature,  which  was  amiable,  affectionate,  and  even 
genial  The  thinking  and  staid  portion  of  the  nation  respected  his 
decorous  life ;  as  much  as  they  disliked  the  licentious  habits  of 
his  great  rival.  Although  the  extraordinary  endowments,  the  gener- 
ous disposition,  and  the  winning  manners  of  Fox  commanded  the 
universal  admiration  of  his  friends,  the  people  felt  that  Pitt  was  a 
safer  minister.  The  ardour  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  ques- 
tions of  finance  and  commerce,  which  Fox  did  not  profess  to  un- 
derstand, and  probably  thought  beneath  the  leader  of  a  powerful 
party,  endeared  the  minister  to  the  middle  classes,  and  gave  him 
the  secure  grasp  of  power  and  popularity  during  those  nine  years 
of  real  national  prosperity  which  preceded  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

Mr.  Pitt  commenced  his  career  as  a  financial  minister  with  more 
than  common  boldness.  The  permanent  taxes  produced  half-a- 
million  less  than  the  interest  of  the  debt,  the  civil  list,  and  the 
charges  to  which  they  were  appropriated.  The  annual  land-tax 
and  malt-tax  fell  far  short  of  the  naval  and  military  expenditure 
and  that  of  miscellaneous  services.  There  was  a  large  unfunded 
debt.  The  deficit  altogether  amounted  to  three  millions.  The 
confidence  in  the  national  resources  was  so  low  that  the  three  per 
cents  were  fallen  to  about  56.  Smyggling,  especially  of  tea  and 
spirits,  was  carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  tea  vended  in 
the  smuggling  trade,  conducted  in  the  most  systematic  manner  ' 
through  consignments  from  foreign  jx^rts,  was  held  considerably  to 
exceed  the  five  million  and  a  half  lbs.  annually  sold  by  the  East 
Vol.  VI.— 29 
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India  Company.  Pitt  took  the  only  effectual  way  to  prevent  smug- 
gling. He  reduced  the  duty  upon  tea  from  50  per  cent,  to  12^  per 
cent. ;  and  he  also  reduced  the  duties  on  foreign  spirits.  To  com- 
pensate for  the  expected  deficiency  of  revenue,  he  increased  the 
tax  upon  windows.  To  meet  the  large-  general  disproportion  be- 
tween receipt  and  expenditure,  be  imposed  other  taxes,  that  have 
been  abolished,  as  hijuriqus  to  indus^,  by  the  sounder  econo- 
mists of  recent  times.  These  taxes  enabled  him  to  provide  for 
the  interest  of  a  new  loan,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  unfunded 
debt  was  absorbed.  Taxes  upon  hats,  linens,  and  calicos,  have 
long  been  condemned,  though  the  Commons  o£  1784  willingly  grant- 
ed them.  Duties  upon  horses,  excise  licences,  and  game  certifi- 
cates, hold  their  ground.  Taxes  upon  candles,  and  upon  bricks 
and  tiles,  were  amongst  the  devites  that  have  had  -  no  permanent 
-existenco.  The  tax  upon  paper,  which  Mr.  Pitt  increased,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  last  of  those  restraints  upon  industry  to  which  par- 
blind  legislators  have  clung,  upon  the  principle  tliat  the  consumers 
do  not  feci  the  tax — the  principle  announced  by  the  minister  of 
1784,  when  he  proposed  his  additional  duty  on  candles,  namely, 
that  as  the  poorest  cottagers  ottly  consumed  about  i o  lbs.  of  can- 
dles annually,  that  class  would  only  contribute  fivepence  a-}-ear  to 
his  new  impost 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  carried  his  proposed  taxes 
without  any  difficulty.  He  was  equally  successful  with  his  India 
Bills.  He  relieved  the  East  India  Company  from  its  financial  em- 
barrassments. He  associated  with  its  Directors  in  the  government 
of  India  that  body  of  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  crown, 
which  was  long  known  as  the  Board  of  Control.  Under  this 
double  government,  our  empire  in  India,  constantly  increasing  in 
magnitude  by  extension  of  territory,  and  becoming  year  by  year 
more  complicated  and  dangerous,  at  last  appeared  to  be  falling  to 
pieces  in  the  great  revolt,  whose  suppression  will  always  be  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  memorable  examples  of  British  energy.  Un- 
der the  imperial  rule,  we  may  hope  that  the  honest  aspirations  of 
Burke  and  Fox  for  such  a  government  of  India  as  would  regard  the 
welfare  of  the  natives  as  the  first  object  of  legislation,  will  be  real- 
ized ;  that  the  larger  experience  of  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and 
the  nobler  aims  of  statesmen  who  will  consider  India  as  a  sacred 
trust,  will  more  and  more  develop  the  beneficent  powers  of  civil- 
ization amongst  the  millions  over  whom  Providence  has  apjjoioted 
us  the  guardians. 

In  the  Session  of  1785,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  a  subject  an- 
nounced in  the  king's  speech,  the  Commer^Jji^^j^gK^  between 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  He  described  the  system  which  had 
been  pursued,  from  the  Revolution  to  a  very  recent  period,  as 
that  of  debarring  Ireland  from  the  enjoyment  of  her  own  resources ; 
of  rendering  that  kingdom  completely  subservient  to  the  interest 
and  opulence  of  England.  That  system  had  been  reversed ;  and 
Ireland  was  free  to  export  her  produce  to  all  parts  of  the  worid 
and  to  import,  and  re-export,  the  produce  of  the  British  Colonies 
But  no  change  had  taken  place  in  the  intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  themselves.  There  were,  he  said,  but  two  pos- 
sible systems  for  two  countries  situated  as  these  were  in  relation  to 
each  other.  We  had  tried  the  system  of  having  the  smaller  country 
completely  subservient  and  subordinate  to  the  greater.  "  The  other 
system  was  a  participation  and  community  of  benefits,  and  a  system 
of  equality  and  fairness,  which,  without  tending  to  aggrandize  the 
one  or  depress  the  other,  should  seek  the  aggregate  interests  of  the 
empire.  Such  a  situation  of  commercial  equality,  in  which  there 
was  to  be  a  community  of  benefits,  demanded  also  a  community  of 
burthens ;  and  it  was  this  situation  in  which  he  was  anxious  to 
place  the  two  countries."  The  propositions  of  Mr.  Fitt,  large  and 
liberal  as  they  were,  although  encumbered  with  some  provisions 
opposed  to  a  really  free  commercial  policy,  were  thoroughly  ^\s- 
tasteful  to  the  manufacturers  of  England,  and  equally  oppose^  to 
the  narrowness  of  what  in  Ireland  was  deemed  patriotism.  The 
Resolutions  of  the  minister  were  carried  by  considerable  majori- 
ties in  the  British  Parliament,  but  being  passed  by.  a  very  small 
majority  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  the  Bill  was  withdrawn.  Whilst 
this  measure  was  being  debated  at  Westminster,  Mr.  Pitt  a  third  time 
brought  forward  a  Bill  for  Reform  in  Parliament.  His  specific  plan 
was  to  disfranchise  thirty-six  rotten  boroughs,  giving  compensation 
to  those  who  regarded  them  as  property  ;  to  transfer  the  right  of 
election  10  counties  and  to  unrepresented  large  towns ;  and  to  ex- 
tend the  franchise  in  counties  to  copyholders.  The  Bill  was 
not  introduced  as  a  government  measure ;  and  it  was  rejected  by 
a  large  majority,  as  its  author  probably  expected  it  would  be.  That 
Pitt  was  at  this  time  sincere  in  his  wish  for  a  temperate  reform 
'.there  can  be  Jit  lie  doubt.  George  Rose  says  that  he  himself  dread- 
ed that  a  breach  should  be  made  in  the  representation  which  mod- 
crate  reformers  could  not  prevent  beinp:  widened  :  *'  I  determined 
against  an  acquiescence  in  Mr.  Pitt*s  plan,  wl^ich  he  pressed  with 
lenthusiasm,  not  only  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  private,  with 
such  friends  as  he  thought  he  could  influence."  Rose  offered  to 
[retire  from  his  office,  but  to  that  the  minister  would  not  consent. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  felt,  however,  what  probably  many 
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Others  felt,  "that  a  person  in  my  confidential  post,  taking  a  differ- 
ent line  from  him  on  a  question  of  such  infinite  magnitude,  might 
lead  to  a  doubt  of  his  sincerity."  • 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session  on  the  24th  of  January,  1 789, 
the  king  informed  the  parliament  that  disputes  which  appeared 
to  threaten  an  interruption  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  had  been 
l)rought  to  an  amicable  conclusion.  The  tranquillity  of  Europe 
WAS  always  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  the  intrigues  of  the  great 
I>owers  for  extended  territory  and  influence.  The  emperor  Joseph 
had  been  attempting  to  coerce  the  States  of  Holland,  distracted 
by  two  contending  political  parties,  into  a  surrender  of  the  fort- 
resses of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  which  had  been  alwaj-s  gar- 
risoned by  the  Dutch  since  the  conclusion  of  the  War  of  the 
Succession,  as  a  bulwark  against  the  inroads  of  France.  After 
four  years  of  dispute  and  threatened  war,  the  court  of  Versailles 
concluded  a  treaty  of  commercial  league,  and .  close  alliance,  with 
Holland,  by  which  the  emperor  was  restrained,  but  which  placed 
the  States  very  much  in  the  power  of  France.  Great  Britain  ab- 
stained from  interference.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  interfere, 
whilst  in  Holland  there  was  a  powerful  faction  opposed  to  the  House 
of  Orange. 

Pitt,  at  this  time,  was  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  a  great 
financial  scheme,  from  which,  with  more  than  ordinary  complacency, 
he  sanguinely  expected  the  most  wonderful  results.  He  wrote  to 
Wilberforce,  "  The  produce  of  our  revenues  is  glorious  ;  and  I  am 
half  mad  with  a  project  which  will  give  our  supplies  the  effect 
almost  of  magic  in  the  reduction  of  debt."t  It  was  the  scheme 
of  the  Sinking  Fund.  The  public  income  now  happily  exceeded 
the  expenditure,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  notion  of  an  accumih 
lating  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  which  was 
partially  attempted  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  should  be  engrafted 
upon  the  perpetual  financial  arrangements ;  that  a  million  should 
be  annually  placed  in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  so  as  to  be 
beyond  the  power  of  a  minister  to  withdraw.  It  was  believed  that 
accumulating  at  compound  interest,  with  the  addition  of  such 
terminable  annuities  as  should  fall  in,  it  would  gradually  extin- 
guish the  claims  of  the  public  creditor.  Tlie  plan  might  have 
worked  well,  if  the  minister  had  been  debarred  from  contracting 
any  new  loans.  For  years  'the  public  had  as  much  confidence  in 
this  scheme  as  its  author  had.  It  was  boasted,  that  "  in  eight 
years,  Mr.  Pitt's  sinking  fund,  in  fact,  purchased  13, 617,895/.  of 
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Stock  at  the  cost  of  10,  599, 265/.  of  cash  ; "  and  it  was  proclaimed 
that  "  this  measure,  then,  is  of  more  importance  to  Great  Britain 
than  the  acquisition  of  the  American  mines."*  There  was  a 
superstitious  belief,  long  entertained,  that  the  new  sinking  fund 
would,  "  by  some  mysterious  power  of  propagation  belonging  to 
money,  put  into  the  pocket  of  the  public  creditor  great  sums  not 
taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  tax-payer  "  f  The  delusion  was 
manifest  when  it  was  demonstrated  that  during  the  war  the  debt 
had  been  actually  augmented,  to  the  extent  of  eleven  millions,  by 
the  less  advantageous  terms  upon  which  money  was  borrowed  by 
the  Exchequer,  compared  with  the  purchases  made  by  the  com* 
missioners  who  managed  the  sinking  fund.  A  great  authority  in 
finance  has  put  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  matter  in  the  form  of 
an  axiom :  "  No  sinking  fund  can  be  efficient  for  the  purpose  of 
*  dimmishing  the  debt  if  it  be  not  derived  from  the  excess  of  the 
public  revenue  over  the  public  expenditure."  % 

On  the  opening  of  the  Session  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1787,  the 
king  announced  that  he  had  concluded  j  treaty  of  navigation  and 
commerce  with  the  king  of  France.  The  negotiation  was  completed 
at  Versailles,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1786.  The  provisions 
of  this  treaty  were  of  the  most  liberal  character.  There  'was  to 
be  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  intercourse  allowed  between  the 
subjects  and  inhabitants  of  the  respective  dominions  of  the  two 
sovereigns.  The  duties  to  be  paid  on  French  commodities  in 
England  were  thus  rated  :  Wines,  no  higher  duties  than  on  those 
of  Portugal ;  brandy,  seven  shillings  per  gallon  ;  vinegar,  less  than 
half  the  previous  duty  ;  olive-oil,  the  lowest  duty  paid  by  the  most 
favoured  nation.  The  foUowing  duties  were  to  be  levied  recipro- 
cally on  both  kingdoms :  hardwares  and  cutlery,  cabinet  wares, 
furniture,  turnery,  not  higher  than  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures,  except  mixed  with  silk,  12  per  cent.; 
gauzes,  10  per  cent;  linens,  same  as  linens  from  Holland;  sad- 
dlery, 15  per  cent.;  milliner}',  12  per  cent.;  plate  glass  and  glass 
ware,  porcelain  and  earthenware,  12  per  cent.  We  have  already 
glanced  at  the  general  nature  of  this  treaty  in  a  commercial  |)oint 
of  view.§  Mr.  Pitt  set  forth  the  political  advantages  of  this  meas- 
ure in  an  argument  worthy  of  a  great  statesman  asserting  principles 
of  lasting  importance :  "  Considering  the  treaty  in  its  political  view 
he  should  not  hesitate  to  contend  ^against  the  too-frequently  ad- 
vanced doctrine,  that  France  was,  and  must  be,  the  unalterable 
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enemy  of  Britain.  His  mind  revolted  from  this  position  as  mon- 
strous and  impossible.  To  suppose  that  any  nation  could  be 
unalterably  the  enemy  of  another  was  weak  and  childish.  It  had 
neither  its  foundation  in  the  experience  of  nations,  nor  in  the 
history  of  man.  It  was  a  libel  on  the  constitution  of  political 
societies,  and  supposed  the  existence  of  diabolical  malice  in  the 
original  frame  of  man.  But  these  absurd  tenets  were  taken  up 
and  propagated ;  nay,  it  was  carried  farther ;  it  was  said,  that  by 
this  treaty,  the  British  nation  was  about  blindly  to  throw  itsctf 
into  the  arms  of  its  constant  and  uniform  foe.  Men  reasoned  as 
if  this  treaty  were  not  only  to  extinguish  all  jealousy  from  our 
bosoms,  but  also  completely  to  annihilate  our  means  of  defence; 
as  if  by  the  treaty  we  gave  up  so  much  of  our  array,  so  much  of 
our  marine ;  as  if  our  commerce  was  to  be  abridged,  our  navigation 
to  be  lessened,  our  colonies  to  be  cut  off  or  to  be  rendered  de- 
fenceless, and  as  if  all  the  functions  of  the  State  were  to  be  sunk 
in  apathy.  What  ground  was  there  for  this  train  of  reasoning  ? 
Did  the  treaty  suppose  that  the  interval  of  peace  between  the  two 
countries  would  be  so  totally  unemployed  by  us  as  to  disable  us 
from  meeting  France  in  the  moment  of  war  with  our  accustomed 
strength  ?  Did  it  not  much  rather,  by  opening  new  sources  of 
wealili,  speak  this  forcible  language — that  the  interval  of  peace,  as 
it  would  enrich  tlie  4iation,  would  also  prove  the  means  of  enabling 
her  to  combat  her  enemy  with  more  effect  when  the  day  of  hostility 
should  qome  ?  1 1  did  more  than  this ,  by  promoting  habits  of  friendly 
intercpurse,  and  of  mutual  benefit,  while  it  invigorated  the  resources 
of  Britain,  it  made  it  less  likely  that  she  should  have  occasion  to 
call  forth  those  resources.  It  certainly  had  at  least  the  happy 
tendency  to  make  the  two  nations  enter  into  more  intimate  com- 
munion with  one  another,  to  enter  into  tlie  same  views  even  of 
taste  and  manners ;  and  while  they  were  mutually  benefited  by  the 
connexion,  and  endeared  to  one  another  by  the  result  of  the  com- 
mon benefits,  it  gave  a  better  chance  for  the  preservation  of  har- 
mony between  them,  while,  so  far  from  weakening,  it  strengthened 
their  sinews  for  war.  That  we  should  not  be  taken  unprepared 
for  war,»  was  a  matter  totally  distinct  from  treat)-."  It  is  painful 
to  behold  Mr.  Fox  contending  "  that  France  was  the  natural  foe 
of  Great  Britain,  and  that  she  wished  by  entering  into  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  us  to  tie  our  hands,  and  prevent  our  engaging  in 
any  alliances  with  other  powers."  The  argument  for  jjerpetual 
international  hostility  was  carried  to  the  point  of  absurdity  by 
Mr.  Francis,  who  thus  declaimed:  "It  seems  we  are  arrived  at 
a  new  Enlightened  era  of  affection  for  our  neighbours,  and  of  libe^ 
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ality  to  our  enemies,  of  which  our  uninstructed  ancestors  had  no 
conception.  The  pomp  of  modern  eloquence  is  employed  to  blast 
even  the  triumphs  of  lord  Chatham's  administration.  The  polemic 
laurels  of  the  father  must  yield  to  the  pacific  myrtles  which  shadow 
the  forehead  of  the  son.  Sir,  the  first  and  most  prominent  feature 
in  the  political  character  of  lord  Chatham  was  anti-gallican.  His 
glory  is  founded  on  the  resistance  .  he  made  to  the  united  power 
of  the  Hpuse  of  Bourbon.  The  present  minister  has  taken  the 
opposite  road  to  fame ;  and  France,  the  object  of  every  hostile 
principle  in  the  policy  of  lord  Chatham,  is  the  gtns  amicissima  of 
his  son." 

That  the  commercial  treaty  was  not  a  failure  as  regarded  the 
products  of  our  own  country  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  annual 
average  export  of  British  manufactures  to  France  in  the  six  years 
ending  with  1774  was  87,164/. ;  in  the  six  years  ending  with  1792  it 
was  71 7,807/.  Arthur  Young,  after  the  treaty  had  been  in  existence 
less  than  a  year,  found  the  French  crying  out  for  a  war  with  England. 
"  It  is  easy  enough  to  discover  that  the  origin  of  all  this  violence 
is  the  commercial  treaty,  which  is  execrated  here  as  the  most  fatal 
stroke  to  their  manufactures  they  ever  experienced."  He  found  this 
temper  prevailing  at  Lisle.*  The  next  year,  at  the  fair  of  Guibray, 
jncar  Caen,  he  saw  many  English  goods,  especially  the  crockery 
known  as  queen's  ware.  Of  this  ware  there  were  French  imitations, 
but  very  inferior.  Young  asked  the  dealer  if  he  did  not  think  the 
treaty  of  commerce  would  be  very  injurious,  with  such  a  difference 
in  the  goodness  of  the  manufactured  articles.  The  sensible  French- 
man replied,  "  Quite  the  contrary.  However  bad  is  our  imitation, 
it  is  the  best  thing  we  have  yet  produced  in  France.  We  shall 
produce  better  next  year — we  shall  improve — we  shall  go  beyond 
you."  I  believe,  adds  Young,  he  is  a  very  good  politician,  and  that 
without  competition  it  is  not  possible  to  improve  any  fabric,  t  The 
treaty  was  annulled  in  the  frenzy  of  the  Revolution. 

To  Mr.  Pitt  belongs  the  honour,  in  this,  the  fourth  year  of  his  ad- 
ministration, of  simplifying  the  complicated  system  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion, by  consolidating  the  several  duties  of  customs,  excise,  and 
stamps.  The  duties  required,  to  be  paid  upon  one  article  were  some- 
times to  be  hunted  through  twenty  or  thirty  acts  of  parliament,  each 
charging  some  additional  duty,  or  making  a  special  appropriation 
of  the  proceeds  of  a  particular  tax.  The  complication  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  three  thousand  resolutions  were  required  to  carry 
a  measure  of  consolidation  into  effect.  When  Pitt  had  introduced  his 
measure,  Burke  characterized  the  speech  of  the  minister  as  one  of  ex« 
•  "Travels  in  France,"  p.  73.  Digitizfd^iJ^Pyglt: 
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traordinary  clearness  and  perspicuity,  and  said  that  it  behoved  those 
who  felt  it  their'duty  frequently  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  rise  up  manfully,  and,  doing  justice  to  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  merit,  to  return  him  thanks  on  behalf  of  themselves  and 
the  countr)',  for  having  in  so  masterly  a  manner  brought  forward  a 
plan  which  gave  ease  and  accommodation  to  all  engaged  in  com- 
merce, and  advantage  and  increase  to  the  revenue.  "  Thus,"  says 
lord  John  Russell,  "in  the  course  of  little  more  than  three-years  from 
Mr.  Pitt's  acceptance  of  office  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  great 
financial  and  commercial  reforms  had  been  effected  .... 
The  nation,  overcoming  its  difficulties,  and  rising  buoyant  from  its 
depression,  began  rapidly  to  increase  its  wealth,  to  revive  its 
spirit,  and  renew  its  strength.  Such  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
now  no  longer  the  minister  of  the  court,  but  of  the  nation.  The 
cry  of  secret  influence,  and  the  imputation  of  his  being  an  organ  of 
an  unseen  power,  was  heard  less  and  less  as  the  resources  of  his 
powerful  understanding  developed  their  energies  and  ripened  their 
fruits."  * 

The  amicable  relations  between  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  which  appeared  to  have  been  consolidated  by 
the  commercial  treaty,  were  interrupted  in  the  autumn  of  1787  by 
the  interference  of  France  with  the  civil  dissensions  amongst  the 
States  of  the  United  Provinces,  which  had  taken  a  new  direction 
after  the  disputes  with  the  emperor  Joseph  had  been  terminated. 
To  the  firmness  and  moderation  of  the  British  government  it  is 
owing  that  a  war  was  averted.  The  great  Frederick  of  Prussia  had 
died  on  the  17th  of  August,  1786.  His  nephew  and  successor, 
Frederick  William  III.,  brother-in-law  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  sister's  husband  against  those  States  who 
had  stripped  the  Stadtholder  of  his  power  and  prerogatives.  The 
princess  of  Orange,  a  lady  possessing  great  vigour  of  character, 
was  proceeding  to  the  Hague  from  Nimeguen,  to  hold  a  conference 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Orange  party,  when  she  was  stopped  by  a 
troop  of  armed  burghers  and  placed  under  arrest.  The  king  of 
Prussia  immediately  marched  an  army  into  the  province  of  Zealand, 
and  avowed  his  intention  to  restore  the  Stadtholder  to  his  heredi- 
tary authority.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  trace  the  course  of 
these  events,  except  as  they  bear  upon  the  acts  of  the  British  govern- 
ment These  are  very  clearly  related  in  the  king's  speech  on  open- 
ing the  Session  on  the  27th  of  November.  Whilst  Great  Britain 
had  endeavoured  by  good  offices  to  restore  tranquillity  and  maintain 
lawful  government,  she  avowed  her  intention  of  counteracting  aQ 
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forcible  interference  on  the  part  of  France  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Dutch  republic  The  king  of  Prussia  having  determined  to 
obtain  satisfaction  for  tlie  insult  offered  to  the  princess  of  Orange, 
the  party  who  had  usurped  the  government  of  Holland  appHed  to 
the  king  of  France  for  his  assistance,  who  notified  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  his  intention  of  granting  their  request.  "  I  did  not 
hesiute,"  said  the  king  to  parliament,  "  to  declare  that  I  could  not 
remain  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  armed  interference  of  France,  and  I 
gave  immediate  orders  for  augmenting  my  forces  by  sea  and  land." 
The  success  of  the  Prussian  troops  enabled  the  Provinces  "  to 
deliver  themselves  from  the  oppression  under  which  they  laboured, 
and  to  re-establish  their  lawful  government."  An  explanation 
t  ok  place  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  both  countries 
mutually  agreed  to  disarm,  and  to  place  their  naval  establishments 
upon  the  same  footing  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Pitt, — the  only  minister  who  appears  to  have 
received  the  entire  confidence  of  George  the  Third  without  surrender- 
ing his  own  independent  convictions  on  large  questions  of  policy, — 
was  not  wholly  without  difficulty  arid  danger  as  regarded  his  relations 
to  the  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  in  the  serious  differences 
which  had  arisen  between  them.  The  pecuniary  embarrassments 
of  the  prince  of  Wales  were  of  so  onerous  a  nature  that  his  friends 
thought  it  necessary  to  bring  them  under  the  consideration  of  Par- 
liament. When  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Carlton  House  in 
1783,  60,000/.  had  been  voted  by  parliament  to  defray  the  expense 
of  establishing  a  separate  household.  The  king  allowed  his  son 
50,000/.  a  year  out  of  the  Civil  List,  and  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall  amounted  to  12,000/.  At  tlie  Midsummer  of 
1 786  the  prince  owed  160,000/.  The  king  refused  to  give  any 
assistance  ;  and  the  heir-apparent  dismissed  the  state  officers  of  his 
household,  sold  his  horses,  and  stopped  the  improvements  going 
forward  in  his  residence.  But  the  debts  were  very  slightly  dimin- 
ished. There  were  serious  difficulties  in  making  that  application 
to  Parliament,  which  eager  worshippers  of  the  rising  sun  overlook- 
ed, although  public  rumour  spoke  with  no  doubtful  voice  upon  a  very 
delicate  question.  It  was  believed  that  the  prince  of  Wales, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  royal  marriage  act,  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert ;  and  that  the  lady  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  such 
marriage,  according  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  had  rendered  the 
prince  "  for  ever  incapable  to  inherit,  possess,  or  enjoy  the  crown 
of  this  kingdom."  On  the  27th  of  April,  1 787,  alderman  Newnham, 
one  of  the  members  for  the  City,  stated  that  he  should  propose  an> 
Address  to  the  king,  praying  him  to  take  into  consideration  the 
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State  of  the  affairs  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  to  grant  him  relief 
which  the  House  would  make  good.  Mr.  Rolle  without  hesitation 
said  that  tliis  'vas  "  a  question  which  went  immediately  to  affect 
our  Const) union  in  Church  and  State,"  and  that  he  would  oppose 
the  motion,  whenever  it  was  brought  forward,  by  moving  the  i>re- 
vious  question.  Something  was  necessary  to  be  done.  On  the 
30th,  alderman  Newnham  stated  that  he  had  been  much  pressed, 
from  various  quarters,  to  forego  his  purpose.  He  did  not  wish  to 
bind  the  House  to  the  form  of  an  Address,  but  said  that  the 
prince  did  not  siirink  from  any  inquiry;  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  course  of 
a  short  speech,  took  notice  of  the  previous  allusion  to  something 
full  of  danger  to  the  Church  and  State.  He  supposed  tliat  allusion 
must  have  reference  to  a  low  malicious  falsehood,  propagated  to 
depreciate  the  character  of  the  prince — a  pretended  report  of  a 
fact  impossible  to  have*  happened.  In  answer  to  a  question  from 
Mr.  Rolle,  Mr.  rox  further  said,  that  "  he  did  not  deny  the  calum- 
ny in  question,  merely  with  regara  to  the  effect  of  certain  existing 
laws  ;  but  he  denied  it  in  toi$^  in  point  of  fact,  as  well  as  law.  The 
fact  not  only  never  could  have  happened  legally,  but  never  did 
happen  in  any  way  whatsoever.^'  He  added,  that  "  he  had  spokea 
from  direct  authority.*'  Bishop  Tomline  gravely  remarks  tbait 
**  this  unequivocal  and  authentic  assurance  could  not  but  be  highly 
satisfactory  both  to  parliament  and  the  public."  And  yet  many  of 
the  parliament  and  some  of  the  public  had  no  belief  in  the  assur- 
ance, although  they  believed  that  Mr.  Fox  was  authorized  to  deny 
what  he  termed  the  malicious  talsehood.  At  the  end  of  December, 
1785,  Mr.  Fox  had  written  to  the  prince  a  letter,  pointing  out  the 
extreme  danger  of  "  a. desperate  step  "  which  he  was  informed  that 
his  royal  highness  intended  to  take.  The  prince  replied,  on  the 
nth,  that  "the  world  will  soon  be  convinced  that  there  not  only  is 
not,  but  never  was,  any  ground  for  these  reports  which  of  la» 
have  l>een  so  malevolently  circulated."  Within  ten  days  of  the  date 
of  this  letter,  namely,  on  the  21st  of  December,  Mrs.  Fitzherbertwas 
married  by  a  Protestant  clergyman  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  in  the 
presence  of  six  witnesses.  "Although  the  marriage  of  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  was  void  by  the  English  law,  it  was  sanctioned  by  the 
law  of  her  own  church,  and  slie  could  without  scruple  live  with  the 
the  prince  of  Wales  as  her  husband."  *  On  the  day  after  his  dec- 
laration in  parliament,  a  gentleman  at  Brooks's  told  Mr.  Fox  that 
he  had  been  misinformed;  "I  was  present  at  that  marriage."! 
The  prince  is  recorded  on  the :  same  day  to   have  said  to  Mrs 
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Fitzherbert,  "  Only  conceive,  Maria,  what  Fox  did  yesterday :  he 
went  down  to  the  House  and  denied  that  you  and  I  were  man  and 
wife."*  Mr.  Fox,  says  lord  J.  Russell,  "perceived  how  com- 
pletely he  had  been  duped.  He  immediately  renounced  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  prince,  and  did  not  speak  to  him  for  more  than 
a  year."  The  matter  was  hushed  up ;  the  prince's  debts  were 
paid  by  parliament  after  negotiations  and  squabbles  which  are 
now  of  little  interest.  Mr.  Fox  could  not  retract  his  declara- 
tion, without  exposing  the  prince  to  the  risk  of  losing  his  succes- 
sion to  the  Crown,  according  to  lord  John  Russell.  His  indigna- 
tion at  having  been  made  the  instrument  of  declaring  a  falsehood 
did  not  prevent  him  advocating  the  claims  of  the  prince  of  Wales 
to  almost  uncontrolled  power,  in  the  great  question  of  The  Regency 
which  arose  in  1 7SS; 

On  the  24th  of  October,  the  king,  having  been  out  of  health, 
went  to  the  lev^,  **  with  a  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  stories 
that  were  Circulated  with  much  industry,  "f  A  violent  fever 
ensued  ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  sovereign  was  decidely  insane.  On 
the  7th  Mr.  Grenville  wrote,  "  I  am  afraid  that  it  would  be  very 
sanguine  indeed  to  say  that  there  is  even  any  hope  that  the  king 
will  recover  both  his  health  and  his  understanding."  t  The  public 
were  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  this  alarming  event.  But  the  par- 
liament was  to  meet  on  the  20th  of  November,  An  adjournment 
of  a  fortnight  was  agreed  to.  Meanwhile  the  physicians  who  had 
attended  his  majesty  were  examined  on  oatb  before  the  Privy 
Council.  All  agreed  that  the  king  could  not  attend  to  public  af- 
fairs ;  three  expressed  confidence  in  his  recovery.  A  Committee 
of  the  two  Houses  had  adso  examined  fthe  medical  authorities,  and 
had  reported  their  opinions.  Mr.  Fox  had  been  travelling  in  Italy, 
but  being  sumnKwied  home,  he  appeared  in  his  place  in  parliament 
on  the  roth  of  December ;  and  there  declared  that,  "  in  his  firm 
opinion,  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wiles .  had  as  clear,  as 
express  a  right  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  and  exercise 
the  power  of  sovereignty,  during*  the  continuance  of  the  illness  and 
lnG5q)acity  with  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  affect  his  majesty,  as 
in  the  case  of  his  majesty  having  undergone  a  natural  and  perfect 
ilemise."  The  two  Houses,  he  said,  "were  aflone  qualified  to 
pronounce  when  the  prince  ought  to  take  possession  of,  and  exer- 
cise, his  right ;  but  as  short  a  time  as  possible  ought  to  intervene 
between  the  prince  of  Wales  assuming  the  sovereignty,  and  the 
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present  moment."*  Mr.  Pitt  maintained  that,  although  the  claim 
of  the  prince  was  entitled  to  the  most  serious  consideration,  in  the 
case  of  the  interruption  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  author- 
ity, without  any  previous  lawful  provision  for  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment, "  h  belonged  to  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  on  the 
part  of  the  nation  at  large,  to  provide,  according  to  their  discretion, 
for  the  temporary  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  in  the  name,  and 
on  the  behalf  of  the  sovereign,  in  such  manner  as  they  should  think 
requisite ;  and  that,  unless  by  their  decision,  the  prince  of  Wales 
had  no  more  right — speaking  of  strict  right — to  assume  the  govern- 
ment, than  any  other  individual  in  the  countr)'.**  In  this  first  de- 
bate an  amount  of  passion  was  displayed  on  the  part  of  Burke, 
which  greatly  detracted  from  his  reputation  as  a  sound  authority 
upon  constitutional  questions.  Pitt  had  said  that  to  assert  a  right 
in  the  prince  of  Wales,  independent  of  the  decision  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  was  treason  to  the  constitution.  Burke 
exclaimed,  "  where  was  the  freedom  of  debate,  where  was  the  prin- 
lege  of  parliament,  if  the  rights  of  the  prince  of  Wales  couki 
not  be  spoken  of  in  that  House,  without  their  being  liable  to  be 
charged  with  treason  by  one  of  the  prince's  competitors?  "  Pitt 
quietly  asked  whether,  "  at  that  period  of  our  history  when  the 
constitution  was  settled  on  that  foundation  on  which  it  now  existed, 
when  Mr.  Somers  and  other  great  men  declared  that  no  person 
had  a  right  to  the  crown  independent  of  the  consent  of  the  two 
Houses,  would  it  have  been  thought  either  fair  or  decent  for  any 
member  of  either  House  to  have  proncmnced  Mr.  Somers  a  personal 
competitor  of  William  the  Third  ?  " 

The  question  of  abstract  right  became  merged  in  the  more 
practical  question  of  what  powers  should  be  confided  to  the  prince 
of  Wales  as  Regent.  The  views  of  Mr.  Fox  on  this  point  were 
extreme.  On  the  15th  of  December  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  con- 
fidence, "  I  am  afraid  they  will  get  up  some  cry  against  the  prince 
for  grasping,  as  they  call  it,  at  too  much  power;  but  I  am  sure  I 
cannot  in  conscience  advise  him  to  give  up  an3rthing  that  is  really 
necessary  to  his  government ;  or,  indeed,  to  claim  anything  else  as 
Regent  but  the  full  power  of  a  king,  to  which  he  is  certainly  en- 
titled." t  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  forward  proposi- 
tions to  prohibit  the  Regent  from  creating  peers  ;  from  disposing 
of  the  king's  real  or  personal  property;  and  from  granting oflSces 
except  during  pleasure ;  and  that  the  queen  should  have  the  cus- 
tody of  his  majesty's  person.     There  was  a  doubt  whether  the 
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Prince  would  not  refuse  the  Regency,  under  these  restrictions. 
But  that  imprudence  was  not  added  to  the  other  grave  errors  of 
his  friends.  Burke  had  shocked  the  loyalty  of  all  men,  by  saying 
that  the  king  had  been  hurled  from  the  throne  by  the  decret  of 
the  Almighty.  Sheridan  maintained  that  the  prince  had  shown 
^cat  moderation  in  not  at  once  assuming  the  title  and  powers  of 
Regent,  and  thus  disgusted  those  who  possessed  any  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  English  constitution.  There  was  such  an 
evident  avidity  to  seize  upon  power  in  the  prince  and  his  friends  — 
there  was  such  a  distrust  of  his  character,  and  such  a  dread  of  be- 
holding a  court  polluted  with  the  abominations  of  gaming  and  riot 
— that  the  national  sympathy  was  almost  wholly  with  Pitt,  who 
laboured  all  along  in  the  resolution  that  if  his  sovereign  should  be 
restored,  he  should  not  find  everything  changed.  He  knew  that 
his  own  chances  of  power  under  the  Regency  were  forfeited  by 
the  course  the  had  adopted.  He  would  *''  take  his  blue  bag,  and 
return  to  the  bar."  *  Fox  appears  to  have  acted  pn  the  conviction 
that  the  chance  of  the  king's  recovery  was  very  small  indeed.  The 
Regency  Bill  had  passed  the  Commons  on  the  I2th  of  February. 
But  in  the  middle  of  the  month  it  was  known  that  a  great  amend- 
ment had  taken  place  in  the  king's  condition.  On  the  23rd,  Mr. 
Pitt  received  a  letter,  "  written  in  his  majesty's  own  hand,  couched 
in  the  warmest  terms,  thanking  him  for  his  unshaken  attachment  to 
his  interests,  and  desiring  to  see  him  the  next  day."t  On  the 
25th,  the  issue  of  bulletins  by  the  royal  physicians  was  discontin- 
ued. On  the  loth  of  March,  the  commissioners  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  former  letters  patent  to  open  the  parliament,  by  another 
commission  declared  farther  causes  for  holding  the  same ;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  state  to  both  Houses  that  his  majesty,  being  by  the  bless- 
ing of  Providence  recovered  from  his  indisposition,  and  enabled  to 
attend  to  public  affairs,conveyed  through  them  his  warmest  acknowl- 
edgments for  the  additional  proofs  they  had  given  of  affectionate 
attachment  to  his  person.  The  other  subjects  of  a  royal  speech 
on  opening  parliament  were  then  detailed. 

Pitt  had  won  his  second  great  victory.  In  1784.  against  odds 
almost  incalculable,  he  had  defeated  the  Coalition  with  almost  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  people.  He  had  employed  his  unassail- 
able tenure  of  power  in  carrying  forward  the  resources  of  nntionnl 
prosperity  by  a  series  of  measures  conceived,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
party,  but  with  a  large  comprehension  of  wliat  was  essential  to  the 
public  good.    Another  great  trial  came.     He  had  to  conduct  an- 
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Other  conflict,  full  of  danger  and  difliciilty,  in  which,  fightio^  for 
his  sovereign,  he  had  in  the  same  manner  the  support  of  the  na- 
tion. Major  Cartwright,  so  well  known  for  his  subsequent  endeaT- 
ours  to  promote  a  Reform  in  Parliament,  wrote  to  Wllbcrforcc: 
**  I  very  much  fear  that  the  king^  present  derangement  is  likelj  to 
produce  other  derangements  not  for  the  public  benefit.  I  hope  we 
are  not  to  be  sold  to  the  Coalition  faction."  •  When  the  battle 
was  over,  George  the  Third  wrote  to  his  persevering  minister  that 
"his  constant  attachment  to  my  interest, and  that  of  the  pubEc 
which  are  inseparable,  must  ever  place  him  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous light."  t  On  the  23rd  of  April,  a  public  thanksgiving  was 
appointed  for  the  king's  recovery.  His  majesty  went  to  St.  PauPs, 
accompanied  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  retnm  his  own 
thanksgivings.  The  day  was  observed  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Illuminations  were  never  so  general ;  joy  was  never  so  heartfelt 
The  minister,  still  only  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  had  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  power  and  popularity. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Symptoms  of  great  changes  m  Prance.— Cbnstant  financial  difliculties.— General  view  of 
the  French  social  system.^Exp^otationa  of  a  Revolutiua.^The  Parliament  ol  Paris- 
Meeting  of  the  Sutes-Geoeral.— The  Tbroe  Oidcw.— llie  Tier*  Etat  demand  that  aJl 
the  Orders  shall  unite.— Excitement  in  Paris,  during  this  contest — Tiers,  Etat  assume 
the  title  of  the  Rational  Assembly.— Their  meeting  in  ^  Tennis  Court'.— The  Royal 
Sktiag.^Open  resistance  of  the  Tiers  Etat  tothckihg»s  orders.— The  king  yields.— 
Dismissal  of  Necker.— Destrvctiop  of  the  Bastile.— March  to  Versailles  of  *  Parisian 
mob.— The  Royal  Family  and  National  Assembly,  removed  to  Parjs, 

Ok  the  nth  of  July,  1788,  the  king,  at  the  close  of  the  Session 
of  Parliament,  said  :  "  The  general  state  of  Europe,  and  the  as- 
surances which*  I  receive  from  foreign  powers,  afford  me  every 
reason  to  expect  that  my  subjects  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  bles- 
sings of  peace."  The  differences  with  France  on  the  subject  of  the 
United  Provinces  had  been  adjusted.  On  the  6th  of  September,' 
Mr.  Pitt  exultingly  wrote  to  the  marquis  of  Stafford,  **  The  state 
of  France,  whatever  else  it  may  produce,  seems  to  promise  us 
more  than  ever  a  considerable  respite  from  any  dangerous  pro- 
jects." *  The  **  state  of  France  "  was  that  of  a  country  in  which 
the  disordered  condition  of  its  finances  appeared  to  render  any  new; 
disturbances  of  Europe,  from  the  ambition  of  the  government  and 
the  restlessness  of  the  people,  something  approaching  to  an  im- 
possibility. The  "whatever  else  it  might  produce  "  was  a  vague 
and  remote  danger.  Yet  in  September,  1788,  there  were  symp- 
toms of  impending  changes,  that,  with  a  full  knowledg-e  of  the 
causes  operating  to  produce  them,  might  have  suggested  to  the  fai> 
seeing  eye  of  that  statesmanship  that  looked  beyond  the  formal  r& 
lations  of  established  governments,  some  real  cause  for  disquiet. 
Since  the  peace  of  1783,  there  had  been  constant  and  increasing 
deficiency  of  revenue  in  France.  The  areaof  taxation  was  limited 
by  the  manifold  exemptions  from  bearing  a  due  proportion  of  the 
public  burthens,  which  Tui^jot,  in  1776,  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
abolish.  He  was  dismissed,  as  the  result  of  his  attempts  to  impose 
taxes  upon  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy.  Necker  is  summoned  to  fill 
the  great  post  of  Controller-general  of  Finance.  He  carries  France 
through  the  American  war  by  various  temporary  expedients ;  but 
there  is  still  a  deficit.  He  proposes  some .  solid  measures,  and  is  dis* 
•  "  Diaries,  Ac,  of  George  Rote,*'  vol.  i.  pc|fozed  by  V^OU^  It: 
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missed  in  May,  1781.  The  war  comes  to  an  end.  Englishmen  flocTc 
to  Paris  in  1782,  and  there,  wondrous  disclosure !  are  "struck  with 
surprise  at  the  freedom  of  conversation  on  general  liberty,  even 
within  the  walls  of  the  king's  palace."  *  Thus  was  George  Rose 
impressed.  He  writes  in  his  Diary — "  On  a  Sunday  morning, 
while  we  were  waiting  in  an  outer  room  to  see  the  king  pass  in 
state  to  the  chapel  of  Versailles,  where  several  of  the  great  officers 
were,  there  was  a  discussion  almost  as  free  as  I  have  heard  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  Monsieur  Chauvelin  was  the  loudest, 
who  was  in  some  employment  about  the  person  of  the  king,  for  he 
dropped  on  his  knee,  and  gave  his  majesty  a  cambric  handkerchief 
as  he  passed  through  the  room,"  Pitt,  accompanied  by  Wilberforcc 
and  another  friend,  went  to  France  in  1783.  He  inquired  par- 
ticularly into  the  political  institutions  of  the  French,  and  in  a  con- 
versation with  Abb4  de  Lageard,  "  a  man  of  family  and  fortune,"  he 
said  to  him,  "  You  have  not  political  liberty,  but  for  civil  liberty  you 
have  more  than  you  believe  you  have."t  There  were  things  below 
the  surface  that  Pitt  did  not  see.  Wilberforce  records  of  Pitt,  that 
"it  was  the  singular  position  occupied  by  La  Fayette  which  most  of 
all  attracted  his  attention  :  he  seemed  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
democracy  in  the  very  presence  of  the  monarch ;  the  tribune  in- 
truding with  his  veto  within  the  chamber  of  the  patrician  order.'*  J 
Theoretical  democracy  was  in  fashion  amongst  the  patrician  order. 
They  had  been  talking  about  abstract  rights,  and  the  perfectibility 
of  society,  in  their  Parisian  salons,  without  a  thought  of  the  hope- 
less condition  of  the  miserable  peasantry  that  were  ground  into  the 
most  abject  poverty  by  their  seignorial  rights.  They  had  no  public 
duties  to  fulfil ;  they  were  utterly  isolated  from  the  millions  of 
whom  they  ought  to  have  been  the  friends  and  protectors.  The 
aristocracy  received  the  doctrines  of  the  political  philosophers  as  if 
they  were  mere  speculative  opinions  that  would  have  no  practical 
effects,  and  might  be  advocated  as  an  indulgence  of  elegant  sen- 
timent which  manifested  their  superiority  to  selfish  prejudices. 
"  The  nobles  shared  as  a  pleasant  pastime  in  these  discussions, 
and  quietly  enjoyed  their  immunities  and  privileges  whilst  they 
serenely  discussed  the  absurdity  of  all  established  customs.  .  . 
Not  the  barest  notion  of  a  violent  revolution  ever  entered  into  the 
minds  of  the  generation  which  witnessed  it"  §  We  need  feel  no 
rurprise  that  the  sagacious  English  minister  felt  no  fear  of  the 
gathering  clouds  which  foreboded  a  storm.    Other  Controllers  of 
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Finance  succeeded  Necker,  with  iifdifferent  success.  In  1783, 
Calonne  took  the  onerous  post.  He  got  on  for  three  years  by  loan 
upon  loan,  the  court  squandering  without  stint ;  the  people  excited 
by  scandalous  stories  against  the  queen,  with  little  foundation  ;  a 
general  ferment  in  all  political  circles.  Calonne  can  do  no  more 
with  the  stock-jobbers,  and  he  resolves  upon  a  convocation  of 
Notables,  influential  men  from  all  districts  of  France,  to  devise 
new  plans  of  taxation. .  Such  an  assembly  had  not  been  heard  of 
for  a  hundred  and  sixty  years.  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  American  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  announces  this  fact  to  his  government  He 
saw  its  significance,  writing,  in  a  private  letter,  "  this  event,  which 
will  hardly  excite  any  attention  in  America,  is  deemed  here  the 
most  important  one  which  has  taken  place  in  their  civil  line  during 
the  present  century."  *  This  body  met  towards  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1787.  Calonne  shows  his  terrible  deficit;  he  proposes  a 
new  land-tax,  from  which  no  proprietors, — neither  noblesSe,  nor 
clergy,  nor  any  other  privileged  class, — shall  be  exempt.  The 
majority  of  the  Notables  was  composed  of  these  privileged  classes. 
They  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  scheme  of  Calonne  ;  and 
the  Controller,  who  had  hoped  for  more  effectual  control  over  an 
enormous  deficit  than  the  worn-out  system  of  borrowing,  is  dis- 
missed to  make  way  for  others  who  may  be  able  to  manage  more 
adroitly. 

At  this  period  an  Englishman  visited  France,  who  could  ob- 
serve more  accurately,  and  reason  more  acutely,  than  diplomatists 
who  moved  in  a  narrow  circle.  Arthur  Young  travelled  over 
various  parts  of  that  kingdom  in  1787,  1788,  and  1789.  M.  Toc- 
queville  speaks  of  Young's  "  Travels,"  published  in  1792,  as  "  one 
of  the  most  instructive  works  which  exist  on  the  former  state  of 
society  in  France."  f  Let  us  see  how  this  man  of  large  experi- 
ence, who  had  uniformly  regarded  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
labourers  as  an  essential  concomitant  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmers,  descril)es  the  French  peasantry.  He  proceeds  on  his 
journey  south  from  Paris  to  Orleans,  and  having  crossed  the  Loire 
finds  that  the  cultivators*  are  metayers— va^n  who  hire  the  land 
without  ability  to  stock  it,  the  proprietor  finding  cattle  and  seed 
and  the  tenant  labour,  and  dividing  the  scanty  produce.  As  he 
goes  on  he  becomes  excited  at  the  wretched  management  and  the 
miserable  dwellings,  in  a  country  highly  improveable — "the  prop- 
erty, perhaps,  of  some  of  those  glittering  beings  who  figured  in 
the  procession  the  other  day  at  Versailles.     Heaven  grant  me 
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patience  while  I  see  a  country  thus  neglected,  and  forgive  me  the 
oaths  I  swear  at  the  absence  and  ignorance  of  the  possessors."  • 
Having  passed  the  Dordogne,  he  finds  all  the  girls  and  wonien 
without  shoes  or  stockings;  and  "the  ploughmen  at  their  work 
have  neither  sabots  nor  feet  to  their  stockings."  Everywhere, 
however,  the  roads  are  magnificent — in  Languedoc  **  stupendous 
works  " — "  superb  even  to  a  folly  " — but  roads  almost  without 
traffic  There  were  two  modes  of  executing  these  noHe  cause- 
ways, carried  across  valleys,  and  through  levelled  hills.  They 
were  either  constructed  by  the  forced  labour  of  the  peasantry, 
called  the  corvU;  or  by  assessment  of  the  proprietors,  under 
which  the  lands  held  by  a  noWe  tenure  were  eased,  and  those  held 
by  a  base  tenure  were  proportionably  burthened.  The  king  of 
France^  during  the  administration  of  Turgot,  tried  to  abolish  the 
system  of  compulsory  labour.  The  decree  of  this  benevdent 
soyereign^-who  truly  said,  "  I  and  Turgot  are  the  only  friends  of 
the  people  " — contains  this  avowal :  "  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  number  of  provinces,  almost  all  the  roads  throughout  the 
kingdom  have  been  made  by  the  gratuitous  labour  of  the  poorest 
part  of  our  subjects  ....  By  forcing  the  poor  to  keep  them  up 
unaided,  and  by  compelling  them  to  give  their  time  and  labour 
without  remuneration,  they  are  depwnved  of  their  sole  resource 
against  want  and  hunger,  because  they  are  made  to  labour  ipr  the 
profit  of  the  rich."  In  spite  of  the  decree,  the  system  of  compul- 
sory labour  was  re-established  in  a  few  months.  We  have  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  the  operation  of  the  corvee,  in  a  description  by  M. 
Grosley,  of  a  scene  at  a  village  near  Langres.  Sixty  or  eighty 
peasants  arrive  at  night  at  this  village,  summoned  from  distant 
quarters,  to  begin  next  day  a  grand  coruie  upon  the  road.  They 
could  not  get  their  carts  and  oxen  over  the  mountains ;  they  must 
pay  a  fine  or  go  to  prison ;  their  feet  were  cut  by  the  flinty  by- 
ways ;  they  were  hungry.  The  little  money  they  had  was  neariy 
exhausted  by  providing  for  the  inexorable  inspector.  The  traveller, 
an  Englishman,  who  told  Grosley  the  story,  paid  for  the  supper  of 
twenty  of  these  poor  people^  which  procured  him  a  thousand  bless- 
ings.    They  were  to  go  to  work  the  next  day  whhout  their  teams.t 

And  yet,  with  such  oppression,  the  French  peasantry  were  not 
serfs,  as  in  most  of  the  German  states.  Many  were  even  small 
proprietors  of  land.  That  subdivision  of  landed  property,  which 
some  imagine  to  have  been  caused  by  the  Revolution,  existed  to  a 
large  extent  before  the  Revolution,  Young  was  greatly  surprised 
to  find  a  state  of  things  so  different  from  that  generally  prevailing 
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in  England.  He  averred  that  half  the  soil  belonged  to  these  small 
proprietors.  In  the  country  of  Bearne,  in  a  ride  of  twelve  miles 
from  Pau  to  Moneng,  he  saw  pretty  cottages,  neat  gardens,  and 
every  appearance  of  comfort.  The  land  "is  all  in  the  hands  of 
litlJe  proprietors,  without  the  farms  being  so  small  as  to  occasion 
a  vicious  and  miserable  population.*'*  But  this  was  an  excei> 
tional  case.  "All  these  small  landowners  were,  in  reality,  ill  at 
ease  in  the  cultivation  of  their  property,  and  had  to  bear  many 
charges  or  easements  on  the  land  which  they  could  not  shake 
off."  t  The  ancient  seignorial  rights  were  the  most  oppressive; 
but  the  seigneur  was  not  the  local  administrator.  Neither  did  he 
select  the  parochial  officers  Ivho  exacted  tbe  various  payments  and 
services  connected  with  the  land.  All  the  local  officers  were  under 
the  government  and  control  of  the  central  power.  "  The  seigneur 
was  in  fact  no  longer  anything  but  an  inhabitant  of  the  parish, 
separated  by  his  own  immunities  and  privileges  from  all  the 
other  inhabitants."  The  nobility  had  ceased  to  have  any  political 
power;  they  had  no  concern  in  maintaining  public  order  or  ad- 
ministering justice.  Many  had  sold  their  land  in  small  patches,  and 
lived  only  on  seignorial  rights  and  rent-charges.  The  greater  num- 
ber did  not  dwell  among  the  people  who  were  the  means  of  their 
support.  The  peasant  only  knew  the  nobleman  as  a  living  person, 
or  an  abstract  power,  who  was  exempt  from  the  taxes  which  the 
plebeian  paid ;  who  had  the  exclusive  right  of  sporting ;  who 
compelled  him  to  grind  bis  corn  in  the  lord's  mill,  and  to  crush  his 
grapes  in  the  lord's  wine  press ;  who  made  him  pay  toll  when  he 
crossed  a  river,  and  tolled  him  in  selling  his  corn  in  the  public 
market }  wlw)se  perpetual  quit-rents,  which  could  not  be  redeemed, 
were  always  an  incumbrancVon  his  little  property.  Arthur  Young 
met  with  a  poor  woman  who  complained  of  the  times,  and  said 
that  it  was  a  sad  cpuntry.  Her  husband  had  a  morsel  of  land,  onfe 
cow,  and  a  poor  little  horse.  They  had  to  pay  a  quantity  of  wheat 
to  one  seigneur,  and  a  larger  quantity  to  another  seigneur,  "  be- 
sides very  heavy  tailUs  and  other  tax-es."  The  poor  woman  was 
only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  but  she  might,  "  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, have  been  taken  for  sixty  or  seventy,  her  figure  was  so  bent, 
and  her  face  so  furrowed  and  hardened  by  labour."  She  said  that 
she  heard  that  something  ^ya.s  to  be  done  by  some  great  folks  for 
such  poor  ones,  but  she  did  not  know  by  whom  or  how — but  God 
send  us  better,  for  **  Ics  tailUs  et  les  droits  nous  hrasent?^  %  There 
was  no  personal  sympathy  of  the  higher  classes  to  ameliorate  the 
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burthens  of  their  poor  dependents.  They  knew  them  only  as 
toilers  from  whom  revenue  was  to  be  extracted.  None  of  the 
gentry  remained  in  the  rural  districts  but  such  as  were  too  poor  to 
leave  them.  "  Being  no  longer  in  the  position  of  a  chief,  they  had 
not  the  same  interest  as  of  old,  to  attend  to,  or  assist,  or  direct,  the 
village  population ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  being  subject  to 
the  same  burthens,  they  could  neither  feel  much  sympathy  f^r 
poverty  which  they  did  not  share,  nor  for  grievances  to  whirii 
.they  were  not  exposed."  ♦ 

In  the  rural  districts,  as  well  as  in  the  provincial  t  )'.vns,  the 
real  administrative  functions  had  gone  out  of  the  hands  of  in- 
dividuals or  bodies  having  a  natural  interest  in  local  affairs,  and 
qualified  to  direct  them  by  local  influence  and  intelligence,  to  be 
wielded  by  a  vast  army  of  functionaries  all  deriving  their  existence 
from  a  central  authority  in  the  capital.  The  King's  Council  was 
an  administrative  and  legislative  power  that  decided  upon  all 
affairs  of  a  public  nature,  that  prepared  laws,  that  fixed  taxes,  to 
which  every  question  was  referred,  the  centre  from  which  was 
derived  the  movement  that  set  everything  in  motion.  The  in- 
dividuals composing  this  Council  were  obscure ;  its  power  ap- 
peared to  be  that  of  the  throne.  The  Controller-general  was  the 
head  of  this  Council.  Its  instruments  were  the  Intendants  of 
provinces  ;  who  had  under  them  each  a  sub-delegate.  These  men 
were  the  real  governors  of  France.  The  taxes,  whether  the 
ancient  tax  of  the  faille^  or  taxes  of  more  recent  date,  were  wholly 
under  their  regulation.  The  quota  of  men  to  serve  in  the  militia 
for  each  parish  was  prescribed  by  the  Intendant.  All  the  public 
works,  all  the  roads,  highways  and  by-ways,  kept  up  out  of  the 
public  revcnu »,  were  under  the  care  of  the  Council,  the  Intendant, 
and  the  Sub-delegate.  The  marichaussie^  of  mounted  police, 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  were  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Intendants.  There  was  no  provision  for  the  Poor 
in  the  rural  districts.  Under  circumstances  of  great  pressure,  the 
Intendant  distributed  corn  or  rice,  and  sometimes  bestowed  alms 
in  the  form  of  work  at  low  wages.  In  the  towns  "  a  few  families 
managed  all  the  public  business  for  their  ovra  private  purjjoses, 
removed  from  the  eye  of  the  public,  and  with  no  public  resp>onsi- 
bility."  But  the  Council  came  in,  and  the  government,  through 
the  Intendant  with  his  subordinate  officers,  "had  a  finger  in  all 
the  concerns  of  every  town,  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest" 
There  were  semblances  of  local  freedom  in  the  system  of  parochial 
government;  but,  "compared  with  the  total  impotence  which  was 
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connected  with  them,  they  afford  an  example,  in  miniature,  of  the 
combination  of  the  most  absolute  government  with  some  of  the 
forms  of  extreme  democracy."  The  precise  details  of  the  com- 
plicated system  of  Centralization  presented  by  M.  Tocqueville,  are 
thus  summed  up  :  **  Under  the  social  condition  of  France  anterior 
to  the  Revolution  of  1789,  as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  there  was 
no  city,  town,  borough,  village,  or  hamlet,  in  the  kingdom — there 
was  neither  hospital,  church  fabric,  religious  house,  nor  college — 
which  could  have  an  independent  will  in  the  management  of  its 
private  affairs,  or  which  could  administer  its  own  property  accord- 
ing to  its  own  choice."*  The  system  of  Centralization  had  so 
completely  pervaded  France  that  "  no  one  imagined  that  any  im- 
portant affair  could  be  properly  carried  out  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  state."  The  people  had  lost  all  power  of  managing 
their  own  affairs.  "  The  French  government,'*  says  M.  Tocque- 
ville, "having  thus  assumed  the  place  of  Providence,  it  was 
natural  that  every  one  should  invoke  its  aid  in  his  individual 
necessities."  May  we  not  add  that  it  was  equally  natural  that 
when  no  help  came  from  government  at  a  season  of  calamity,  the 
people  should  blaspheme  the  Providence  to  which  they  cried  in 
vain,  and  in  their  rage  break  their  false  idols  in  pieces  ? 

The  pride  of  birth  which  made  the  aristocracy  of  France  a 
caste,  separating  them  wholly  from  the  middle  classes,  was  carried 
forward  into  a  more  hateful  separation  of  the  middle  classes  of  the 
towns  from  those  termed  the  common  people.  The  great  passion 
of  the  burgher  was  to  become  a  public  functionary.  He  could  buy 
a  place  connected  with  some  real  or  pretended  duty  arising  out  of 
the  administrative  system  of  Centralization.  Every  man  wanted  to 
be  something  **  by  command  of  the  king."  But  the  honour  was  not 
altogether  barren.  The  holders  of  place  were  exempted,  wholly  or 
in  part,  from  public  burthens.  They  quarrelled  amongst  themselves ; 
but  the}'  were  agreed  in  one  principle — to  -grind  the  people  below 
them.  "  Most  of  the  local  burthens  which  they  imposed  were  so 
contrived  as  to  press  mrst  heavily  on  the  lower  classes."  f  The 
isolation  of  classes  had  gradually  proceeded  to  this  height  under  th&t 
principle  of  the  French  monarchy  which  sought  to  govern  its  subjects 
by  dividing  them.  The  separate  parts  of  the  social  fabric  had  no 
coherence.  The  whole  fell  to  pieces  when  it  was  attempted  to  repair 
the  rotten  edifice.  "  The  nation,"  said  Turgot,  in  a  Report  to  the 
king,  "  is  a  community  consisting  of  different  orders  ill-compacted 
together,  and  of  a  people  whose  members  have  very  few  ties  between 
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themselves,  so  that  every  man  is  exclusively  engrossed  by  his  per- 
sonal interest.  Nowhere  is  any  common  interest  discernible.  T/.e 
villages,  the  towns,  have  not  any  strono^er  mutual  relations  t'.mni'.ic 
districts  to  which  tlicy  heiont^."  To  coriiolete  this  remarkaMo 
isolation,  Par^s  preponderated  m^er  the  wliole  kingdom.  It  was 
the  seat  of  all  mental  activity;  it  was  the  centre  of  all  politic il 
action.  "Circulation  is  stagnant  in  France,"  says  Younij  in  17S;. 
In  1789,  whilst  the  mightiest  events  were  passing  in  Paris,  he 
found  the  people  of  Strasbourg,  and  other  towns,  perfectly  i<»nonir.t 
of  circumstances  that  most  intimately  concerned  them.  "  That  uni- 
versal circulation  of  intelligence,  which  in  England  transmits  the  least 
vibration  of  feeling  or  alarm,  with  electric  sensibility,  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  another,  and  which  unites  in  bonds  of  connec- 
tion men  of  similar  interests  and  situations,  has  no  existence  in 
France."* 

Arthur  Young  appears  to  Iwive  been  almost  the  only  obsentr 
amongst  Englishmen  who,  after  the  dismissal  of  Calonne  m  1787, 
thbught  that  a  Revolution  was  approaching.  Lomenie  de  Bricnne, 
archbishop  of  Toulouse,  had  become  Controller-general.  Young 
dined  with  a  party  whose  conversation  was  entirely  political.  **  One 
opinion  pervaded  the  whole  company*  that  they  are  on  the  eve  of 
some  great  revolution  In  the  government;  that  everythingpointsto 
it" — financial  confusion;  no  minister  to  propose  anything  bnt 
palliatives  ;  a  prince  on  the  throne  with  excellent  disposiiions,  but 
wanting  in  mental  resources  :  a  court  buried  in  pleasure  and  dis- 
sipation, and  adding  to  the  public  distress ;  a  great  ferment  amongst 
all  ranks  of  men,  *'  who  are  leager  for  some  change,  withoirt  know- 
ing what  to  look  to,-  or  to  hope  for ;  and  a  strong  leaven  of  lil>ertT, 
increasirfg  every  hour  since  the  American  revolution."  He  .idck, 
•*  all  agree  that  the  States  of  the  kingdom  cannot  assemble  withoct 
more  liberty  being  tlwj  consequence  ;  but  I  meet  with  so  few  men 
that  have  any  just  Ideas  of  freedom,  that  I  question  much  the 
species  of  this  new  Kbierty  that  is  to  arise."  t 

Lomenie  de  Brlenne  has  dismissed  the  Notables,  who  were  begin- 
ning to  be  troublesome,  some  uttering  strange  words  about  liberty, 
a  national  assembly,  andotherunwonted  sounds.  They  had  recom- 
mended some  practical  reforms,  such  as  the  formation  of  Provindil 
Assembliefs  ;  the  suppression  of  Corifces ;  a  modification  of  Gahdlc, 
These  measures  were  announced  in  edicts.  But  the  deficit  presses. 
New  taxes  must  be  imposed  by  edicts.  These,  however,  must  be 
registered  by  the  Parlement  of  Paris.  Very  different  trnin  a 
British  Pariiament  was  this  ancient  institution.     It   was  orijrlnaBy 
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only  a  court  of  justice ;  amd  some  of  the  provinces  had  similar 
courts,  with  local  jurisdiction*      The  members  of  these  Parlements 
were  formerly  appointed  by  the  king,  and  were  remocveable  at  his 
will.     The  appointments  were  afterwards  sold,  and  those  who 
bought  the  places  were  considered  to  hold  them  for  life.    The 
Parleraents  thus  gradually  acquired  a  semblance  of  dependence, 
and  did  not  always  register  the  royal  edicts  without  inquiry.      To- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  Rarlement  of  Parish- 
refusing  to  register  some   royal  edicts,  was  suppressed,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  provincial  ParJemeutSi     They  were  restored  to  their 
functions,  by  Louis   XVI,,  in   1774.     In   1785   the  Parlement  ol 
Paris  refused  to  register  an  edict  for  a  large. loan ;  but  the  ptrempn 
tory  command  of  the  king  overpowered  them.     C^ocne  had  then 
recourse  to  an  Assembly  of  Notables,  which  was  dissolved  in  1.787, 
as  we  have  seen*     One  of  tl>e  new  taxes  proposed,  by  Lom^Aie 
was  a  project  of  raising  money  by  stamps.    The  ParieBoentof  Paris 
refused  to  register  the  edict,  unless  the  financial  accounU  w€re 
submitted  to  their  examination.     At  the  beginning  of  August,  they, 
came  to  a  resolution  that  a  perpetual  tax,  such  as  that  required  to  be 
registered,  could  only  be  imiwsed  by  the  States-G«neral.     Then 
commenced  a  collision  between  the  Crown  and  the  only  body  that 
stood  between  the  Crown  and  its  absolute  power.     According,  to 
the  old  forms  of  the  monarchy,  a  Bed  of  Justice  was  to  be  held — a 
ceremony   in  which  the  Parlement  should  meet  the  king  face  to- 
face,  and  hear  his  positive  commands  to  register  his  decrees.    On- 
the  6th  of  August  this  command  is  given  at  Versailles.     The  Par- 
lement returns  to  Paris,  and  refuses  to  obey  the  solemn  mandate, 
even  though  it  issued  from  a  Bed  of  Justice.     The  refractory  Par-, 
lementmust  be  put  down.     The  members  are  banished  to  lYoyes, 
Paris  is  in  a  state  of  furious  excitement    Large  bodies  of  troops 
are  marched  into  the  city  to  suppress  the  growing  disposition  to- 
wards violence.    At  length  a  compromise  is  effected.     The  obnoxtJ 
ious  edicts  for  taxation  are  withdrawn ;  and  another  is  proposed 
and  accepted,  which  recognized  equality  of  taxation  without  exemp- 
tion.s.    The  Parlement  is  now  recalled  from  its  exile.     On  the;i9tH 
of   November,  the  king  held  a  royal  sitting  {stance  royal)  when  bet 
carried  to  the  Parlement  an  edict  for  a  succession  of  loans  for 
five  years,  amounting  to  nineteen  millions  sterling.     He  also  sub^ 
mitted  to  them  an  edict  for  the  relief  of  the  Protestants.     He  called 
upon  them  to  confine  their  functions  to  their  ancient  powers,  anA 
to  show  ah  example  of  loyalty  and  obedience.      Violent  disc«» 
sions  ensued,  in  which  the  duke  ol  Orieans,  the  relative  of  tber 
king)  took  part  against  the  Court.      The  king  departed,  after  ^ 
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siastical  preferments.  Paris  was  in  a  state  of  riot,  which  was  sup- 
pressed with  some  bloodshed.  But  hope  returned  with  the  presence 
of  Necker.  He  found  himself  a  financial  minister  without  finan- 
ces. Offers  of  loans  poured  in  upon  him.  The  funds  rose  thirty 
per  cent.  The  popular  cause  had  triumphed,  and  Necker  was  the 
minister  of  the  people.  Nothing  remained  to  do,  but  to  provide 
for  the  meeting  of  the  States-General  An  Assembly  of  Notables 
was  again  convened.  They  recommended  that  each  of  the  three 
Estates,  the  Clergy,  the  Noblesse,  and  the  Tiers  Etat^  should  send 
three  hundred  members.  By  the  advice  of  Necker,  the  king  issued 
an  edict  that  the  Clergy  and  the  Noblesse  should  each  elect  three 
hundred  members,  and  the  Tiers  Etat  six  hundred.  The  States- 
General  were  to  assemble  on  the  4th  of  May,  1789.  The  elections 
began  in  January. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  4th  of  May,  the  streets  of  Ver- 
sailles were  filled  with  thousands  of  people,  to  gaze  upon  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Court  and  the  States-General  from  the  church  of  St. 
Louis,  where  all  had  assembled,  to  the  church  of  Notre-Dame, 
where  a  sermon  was  to  be  preached.  Two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years  had  passed  since  a  king  of  France  had  met  the  States- 
General.  As  if  to  mark  the  long  interval,  the  costume  of  the  States- 
General  of  161 4  was  prescribed.  The  clergy  went  first— the  bish- 
>ops  in  velvet  robes  and  rochets,  the  curds  in  their  plainer  dress. 
The  Noblesse  came  next,  in  embroidered  velvet  mantles  and  gold 
vests,  laced  cravats,  white  plumes  in  their  hats,  such  as  Henri  Qua- 
tre  wore.  The  Tiers  Etat  came  last,  in  plain  black  mantles,  white 
cravats,  and  unfeathered  hats.  Lastly,  came  the  king  beneath  a 
sumptuous  canopy,  with  the  queen,  the  princesses  and  high-bom 
dames,  and  the  king's  brothers.  The  duke  of  Orleans  had  con- 
trived to  walk  in  the  last  rank  of  the  Nobles,  that  he  might  appear  to 
mingle  with  the  first  of  the  Commons.  The  marquis  de  Ferriferes 
had  painted  the  scene  with  the  most  gorgeous  tints — the  respect- 
ful silence  of  the  immense  crowd,  the  windows  filled  with  elegantly 
dressed  ladies,  the  joy  speaking  from  their  brilliant  eyes,  the  clap)- 
ping  of  hands,  the  sound  of  trumpets,  the  chant  of  the  priests, — rav- 
ishing picture  :  **  I  called  to  mind  the  words  of  the  prophet,  Daugh- 
ters of  Jerusalem,  your  king  advances ;  take  your  nuptial  robes 
and  run  before  him  :  tears  of  joy  flowed  from  my  eyes."*  The 
daughter  of  Necker  was  at  one  of  the  windows.  "  I  was  abandon- 
ing myself,"  she  says,  "  to  the  most  lively  hopes  at  seeing,  for  the 
first  time  in  France,  representatives  of  the  nation.     Madame  de 
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Montmorin  sa!d  to  me,  *You  are  wrong  in  rejoicing;  out  <rf  ibSbk 
there  will  come  great  disasters  for  France  and  for  us.' "  * 

The  next  day  the  States-General  was  opened*  A  large  hall  ic 
the  avenue  of  the  palace  had  been  provided  for  the  assembly. 
This  Sal/f  des  AUnuSy  a&  it  was  called,  was  of  suJScient  size  to 
contain  the  twelve  hundred  membersj  with  galleries  for  spectators- 
There  was  a  platform  for  the  king  and  his  Court.  Louis — with 
M:iHe-Antoinette  by  his  side,  looking  pale*  and  ill  at  ease — read  an 
address,  of  which  the  principal*  subject  was  that  of  the  finances 
When  the  reading  was  finished,  the  king  put  on  his  hat,  as  he  took 
his  seat  on  the  throne.  The  clergy  and  nobility,  also  put  on  their 
hats.  Some  of  the  TUrs  Etat  also  took  this  mode  of  asserting  their 
position,  and  there  was  great  confusion,  which  the  king  stopped 
by  taking  o£E  his  own  hat.  The  costume  of  the  Third  Estate 
was  the  same  as  in  1614,  but  the  sentiment  which  then  required 
them  to  kneel  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  was  gone.  The 
keeper  of  the  seals  made  a  speech  ;  and  sq  did  Necker,  the  Con- 
troller-General of  the  Finances— a  speech  which  Arthur  Young  said 
was  such  "  as  you  would  expect  from  a  banking  clerk  of  some  abil- 
ity." The  difficult  question^  whether  the  three  estates  should  delib* 
erate  and  vote  in  one  body,  or  in  separate  chambers,  was  not  touch- 
ed upon.  It  seemed  to  have  been  arranged  that,  contrary  to  the 
Strong  opinion  that  had  been  expressed  by  some  of  the  constituen- 
cies, the  discussions  and  the  votes  should  not  take  place  in  one 
common  assembly.  It  had  been  intended  that  four  chambens 
should  be  provided ;  one  for  the  solemn  meetings  of  the  three  or- 
ders together ;  and  for  each  distinct  order  a  separate  chamber.  Hy 
some  difference  between  the  Court  functionaries,  who  were  of  more 
importance  than  the  sovereign  or  his  ministers,  the  building  set 
apart  for  the  Commons  was  refused  to  be  given  up  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  stables.  The  Salle  des  Menus  was  therefore  occu- 
pied by  the  Third  Estate.  The  Clergy  and  the  Nobles  met  in 
their  ajjpropriated  chambers,  and  proceeded  to  the  verification  of 
their  powers,  having  decided  to  do  so  by  the  votes  of  a  majoxity  in 
each  of  the  two  orders.  The  Commons  refused  to  proceed  to  a 
separate  verification  ;  and  for  five  weeks  this  contest  went  on,  but 
without  any  decisive  results,  of  speeches  and  resolutions. 

Milton  has  eloquently  described  the  intellectual  fer\-ourof  Lox>- 
don  in  the  early  days  of  the  Long  Parliament.  '*  The  shop  of  war 
hath  not  more  anvils  and  hammers  waking,  to  iashion  out  the 
plates  and  instruments  of  armed  justice,  in  defense  of  beleaguered 
truth,  than  there  be  pens  and  hes^ds  thero,  .fitting  by  their  studious 
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lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  notions  and  ideas  where- 
with to  present,  as  with  their  homage  and  their  fealty<the  approach- 
ing reformation."  ♦  But  in  Paris,  in  1789,  the  literary  activity  was 
of  a  very  different  character  from  that  of  London  in  1644.  There  was 
the  same  disputing  and  discoursing  upon  **  things  not  before  dis- 
coursed or  written  of ; "  but  in  London  '*  the  study  of  highest  and 
most  important  matters  to  be  reformed  "  had  regard  to  the  differ- 
ences of  doctrine  rather  than  the  destruction  of  religion ;  and  con- 
templated resistance  to  arbitrary  power  rather  than  the  overthrow 
of  all  lawful  authority.  During  the  first  month  of  the  meeting 
of  the  States-General,  Arthur  Young  was  in  Paris,  and  "  was  much 
in  company.'*  He  found  "  a  general  ignorance  of  the  principles  of 
government;  a  strange  and  unaccountable  appeal,  on  one  side,  to 
ideal  and  visionary  rights  of  nature  ;  and,  on  the  other,  no  settled 
plan  that  shall  give  security  to  the  people  for  being  in  future  in  a 
much  better  situation  than  hitherto."  f  He  saw  tlie  booksellers' 
shops  filled  with  eager  crowds,  squeezing  from  the  door  to  the 
counter  to  buy  the  pamphlet  of  the  last  hour.  He  saw  the  coffee- 
houses in  the  Palais  Royal  not  only  crowded  within,  but  other 
crowds  witliout,  listening  to  orators  who,  from  chairs  or  tables,  ha- 
rangued each  his  audience.  The  pamphlets  and  the  orators  were 
admired,  exactly  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  attacked  Chris- 
tianity with  a  sort  of  rage,  without  any  attempt  to  substitute  any 
other  belief ;  and  proposed  to  the  French  people,  not  that  their 
affairs  should  be  better  conducted,  but  that  .they  should  take  the 
conduct  of  tliera  into  their  own  hands — they  "  a  people  so  ill-pre- 
pared to  act  for  themselves,  that  they  could  not  undertake  a  uni- 
versal and  simultaneous  reform  without  a  universal  destruction."  % 
On  the  14th  of  June,  Arthur  Young  repaired  to  the  Sa^/e  des 
Menus  to  beliold  what  was  to  him,  as  it  was  to  most  Englishmen, 
a  scene  eminently  interesting—"  the  spectacle  of  the  representatives 
of  twenty-five  millions  of  people,  just  emerging  from  the  evils  of 
two  hundred  years  of  arbitrary  power,  and  rising  to  the  blessings 
of  a  freer  constitution,  assembled  witli  open  doors  under  the  eye 
of  the  public."  §  His  feelings  were  roused ;  but  he  saw  how  the 
irregularities  of  the  proceedings  showed  the  representatives  of  the 
I>eoj)le  to  be  without  that  self-control,  in  the  absence  of  which  a 
deliberative  assembly  is  only  an .  organized  mob.  The  spectators 
in  the  gallery  were  allowed  to  applaud  ;  a  hundred  members  were 
on  their  legs  at  one  time  ;  the  president,  Bailly,  absolutely  without 
the  means  of  keeping  order.     Specific  motions,  founded  on  distinct 
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propositions,  were  drowned  in  abstract  declarations,  producing 
interminable  harangues.  Thus  had  the  Tiers  Etat  been  debating 
for  five  weeks.  But  with  all  their  mistakes  of  procedure  they  clung 
firmly  to  their  principle,  that  they  would  have  no  verification  of 
their  powers,  except  in  common  with  the  other  Orders.  The 
stronger  this  inertia  in  the  halls  of  the  States-General,  the  more 
active  was  the  public  feeling  without  doors.  Tumults  were  ex- 
pected. Clubs,  that  afterwards  became  memorable,  stimulated  the 
popular  agitation.  The  excessive  price  of  bread  had  already  pro- 
duced riots  in  the  provinces.  The  Court  is  alarmed.  At  length 
something  more  definite  than  the  orations  in  the  Palais  Royal  pro- 
duces a  terror  that  may  end  in  some  conflict  between  the  Orders 
amongst  themselves,  or  of  the  Crown  with  the  States-General 
On  the  1 7th  of  June  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the  AbW 
Si^yes,  that  the  Tiers  Etat  should  assume  the  title  of  "  The 
National  Assembly."  The  members  all  took  an  oath  to  discharge 
with  zeal  and  fidelity  the  duties  entrusted  to  their  care.  They 
passed  several  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  taxes  and  the 
dearness  of  provisions.  These  were  not  of  a  violent  character; 
but  they  were  proofs  that  the  Commons  were  resolved  to  Xxy  their 
own  strength.  The  Clergy,  on  the  19th,  determined,  by  a  majority, 
that  the  definitive  verification  of  powers  should  be  made  in  the 
General  Assembly.  The  Nobility  voted  an  Address  to  the  king, 
in  which  they  protested  against  the  assumption  of  power  by  the 
Tiers  Etat,  On  the  20th  of  June  it  was  proclaimed  in  the  streets 
of  Versailles,  that  a  royal  sitting  of  the  States-General  would  be 
held  on  the  22nd  ;  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  meetings  of  the 
three  Orders  were  susi>ended.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Bailly,  the  president,  and  the  two  secretaries,  were  at  the  door  of 
their  hall.  It  was  closed  against  them  by  military.  The  deputies 
began  to  collect  in  great  numbers  in  the  avenue  of  Versailles— all 
angry,  some  desperate.  But  they  soon  learn  that  their  president, 
having  been  permitted  to  take  away  his  papers  from  the  Salle  des 
MenuSy  has  taken  refuge  in  a  large  building,  the  Jeu  de  Paumt 
(Tennis  Court),  in  the  Rue  St.  Francois.  Upon  the  proposition 
of  Mounier,  each  took  an  oath  never  to  separate  from  that  National 
Assembly,  until  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  was  established. 
On  the  22nd  it  was  proclaimed  that  the  royal  sitting  was  adjourned 
till  the  following  day.  The  National  Assembly  could  not  meet  on 
the  22nd,  for  the  Jen  de  Paume  was  occupied  by  the  princes  for 
their  tennis-play.  On  the  23rd  the  king  came  10  the  Salle  ies 
Menus ;  and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  read  a  declaration  to 
the  effect  that  the  distioction  of  the  Three  Orders  should  bt  maia 
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tained  in  its  integrity;  but  that  they  might  meet  to  deliberate 
together  with  the  consent  of  the  king.  The  resolutions  of  the 
Tiers  Etat,  on  the  17th  of  June,  were  cancelled.  Thirty -five 
articles  were  read,  detailing  the  intentions  of  the  king.  Some 
pointed  to  .useful  reforms  ;  others  contemplated  a  strict  adherence 
to  established  things,  even  to  abuses.  The  king  closed  the  sitting 
in  a  speech,  wherein  he  rashly  declared,  that  if  the  Three  Orders 
could  not  agree  to  effect  what  he  proposed — "  I  alone  will  accom- 
plish the  good  of  my  people."  The  king  leaves  the  hall,  followed 
by  most  of  the  clergy,  and  all  the  nobles,  having  given  his  com- 
mand that  each  order  should  meet  in  its  distinct  place  on  the 
following  morning,  but  that  they  were  now  to  separate.  The 
Commons  stir  not.  They  look  at  each  other  in  gloomy  silence. 
De  Br6z^  the  chief  usher  of  the  court,  enters  and  says,  "  Gentle- 
men, you  have  heard  the  king's  orders."  Bailly  said  to  the  members 
around  him,  "  I  think  that  the  assembled  nation  cannot  receive 
any  order."  Then  rose  Mirabeau,  the  man  of  the  most  commanding 
power  in  that  assembly,  and  thus  addressed  the  awe-struck  usher : 
"  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  heard  what  the  king  was  advised  to  say ;  and  you, 
who  cannot  be  the  organ  of  the  king  to  the  States-General — you, 
who  have  neither  place  nor  right  of  speech  here — you  are  not  the 
person  to  remind  us  of  what  he  has  said.  If  you  are  commis- 
sioned to  make  us  leave  this  place,  you  must  ask  for  orders  to  use 
force ;  for  we  will  only  quit  by  the  power  of  the  bayonet."*  Many 
speeches  were  made.  The  assembly  affirmed  that  they  persevered 
in  their  former  resolutions  ;  and  upon  the  proposition  of  Mirabeau 
it  was  declared  that  the  persons  of  the  deputies  were  inviolable — 
that  it  should  be  a  capital  crime  to  arrest  or  detain  any  member, 
on  whose  part  soever  the  same  be  commanded.  On  the  24th,  the 
majority  of  the  clergy  joined  the  Tiers  Etat  for  the  verification 
of  their  powers  in  common.  On  the  25th  between  forty  and  fifty 
of  the  noblesse  uni-ed  in  the  same  way.  On  the  27th  the  king,  by 
letter,  imited  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy,  to  do 
what  he  had  protested  against  on  the  23rd.  On  the  30th,  the 
formal  union  is  completed.  The  States-General  have  lost  their 
ancient  name.  They  are  three  orders  no  longer — they  are  the 
National  Assembly. 

The  extraordinary  change  in  the  resistance  of  the  Court  to  the 
union  of  the  three  orders  was,  in  all  probability,  produced  by  the 
apprehension  that  the  French  guards  could  not  be  relied  upon  in 
any  contest  with  the  National  Assembly,  if  the  military  power  and 
^n  insurgent  populace  should  be  brought  into  conflict.    There  were 
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regiments  o£  foreign  troops  in  the  king's  service,  and  tljesc  mtglit 
be  gradually  concentrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where 
bread-riots  were  becoming  very  fearful*  On  the  i8th  of  July, 
Mirabeau  stated  in  the  National  Asisembly  that  there  were  twent)^ 
five  thousand  troops  between  Paris  and  Versailles,  and  that  twenty 
thousand  more  were  expected.  He  moved  an  Address  to  the  king 
that  he  would  cause  the  troop*  to  be  removed.  The  king  replied 
that  the  troops  were  there  to  maintain  order,  and  secure  the  free- 
dpm  of  their  deliberations.  Necker,  who  had  become  poweriess  to 
advise  or  to  control,  begged  for  permission  to  resign.  On  the  nth 
of  July  he  was  dismissed;  and  was  requested  to  depart  secretiy 
from  Versailles.  On  the  1 2th  it  became  known  that  the  ministrjr 
of  Necker,  from  which  so  n^uch  had  been  expected  by  the  people, 
was  at  an  end ;  that  o^her  men  hostile  to  the  popular  cause  were  in 
the  royal  confidence.  Marshal  de  Broglie>  >yho  was  minister  of 
war,  with  the  coixvmand  of  the  troops,  was  reported  to  have  writtoi 
to  the  prince  de  Conde,  that  with  fifty  thpusaqd  men  he  would  dis- 
perse thesQ  wolves,  the  national  deputies^  and  the  fools  who  ap- 
plauded them.  Foulon  was  named  intendant  of  marine — Fouk>n, 
who  had  said  that  if  the  people  were  hungry  they  might  eat  grass. 
The  1 2th  of  July  was  a  Sunday.  There  were  movements  of  troops 
from  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Placards  were  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  king  inviting  the  inhabitants  to  keep  their  houses.  The  popu- 
lar curiosity  became  more  intense.  At  noon  the  Palais  Royal  was 
filled  with  eager  crowds.  A  young  man,  who  was  hereafter  to  take 
a  leading  position,  Camille  Desmoulins,  came  out  from  the  Caf< 
Foy  with  sword  and  pistol  in  hand,  and  mounting  a  table,  cried 
"  To  arms."  A  multitude  rush  forth,  with  green  cockades,  or  green 
bouglis  in  their  hats.  They  seize  from  an  image-sliop  a  bust  of 
Necker,  and  a  bust  of  the  duke  of  OrleaJis,  and,  draping  them  in 
crape,  bear  tliem  about  in  procession.  Prince  Lambesc,  at  tlie  bead 
of  the  Royal  German  regiment,  encoimters  the  procession,  and 
disperses  the  people  with  musket  and  sabre.  There  are  other  fights 
between  the  Parisians  and  the  foreign  soldiery,  the  French  guards 
taking  part  with  the  populace.  The  cry  "  To  Arms  "  goes  through 
all  the  city.  The  night  falls  upon  a  population  maddened  with  rage 
or  fear.  In  the  morning,  the  cry  is  again  "To  Arms."  Thou- 
sands of  fierce  men  are  in  the  streets,  searching  for  guns  and  am- 
munition in  every  public  place.  A  municipal  authority  is  hastily 
formed  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Public  criers  proclaim  that  all  men 
should  resort  to  their  districts  to  be  enrolled.  In  a  few  hours  the 
■  National  Guard  of  Paris  is  constituted,  each  man  wearing  a  red 
and  blue  cockade.     But  how  to  arm  them  ?    Smiths  ?.re  making 
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pikes;  gunpowder  has  been  obtained;  but  muskets  are  wanting. 
The  great  day  of  the  14th  dawns  ;  and  the  tidings  go  forth  that  at 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides  there  are  ample  stores  of  guns.  By  nine 
o'clock  on  that  morning  the  H6tel  has  been  ransacked  ;  and  twen- 
ty-eight thousand  fire-locks  are  in  the  hands  of  these  furious  vol- 
unteers. "  To  the  Bastile  "  is  now  the  cry  tJiat  gives  a  precise 
direction  to  the  popular  violence. 

France  had  many  Bastiles,  where,  without  legal  trial  or  sen- 
tence, men  suspected  of  designs  against  the  government,  or  who 
had  given  ofEence  to  a  courtier  or  a  royal  mistress,  might  be  shut 
up  even  to  the  end  of  their  days,  under  the  authority  of  a  lettre  de 
cachety  through  whose  mysterious  agency  they  vanished  out  of 
society,  and  were  as  if  dead.  The  great  Bastile  of  Paris  was  a 
fortress  built  in  the  fourteenth  century — a  massive  stone  structure 
of  nine  towers,  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch.  Other  ditches,  with 
draw-bridges,  and  strong  barriers,  were  between  the  fortress  and 
the  street  St  Antoine.  The  Bastile  had  becohie  celebrated 
throughout  Europe,  by  the  remarkable  narrative  of  the  escape  of 
two  men,  De  Latude,  and  D'Alegre,  in  1756.  Their  adventures 
made  the  construction  of  this  horrible  prison  familiar  to  English- 
men. The  labour  they  went  through  for  eighteen  months— in  plait- 
ing ropes  out  of  the  tlireads  of  their  linen,  to  form  a  ladder  for 
their  descent  of  eighty  feet  from  the  platform  to  the  ditch ;  and  in 
removing  the  iron  bars  from  the  chimney  by  which  they  were  to 
gain  the  platform — this  labour  was  almost  incredible.  But  the 
perseverance  of  these  two  fellow-prisoners  indicated  how  strong 
was  the  desire  of  escape  from  a  den  where  men  went  mad,  under 
the  sense  of  injustice  and  the  pressure  of  despair.  In  England,  the 
BastHe  was  the  great  symbol  of  the  tyranny  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. Cowper  described  it  in  1785  as  "the  house  of  bondage 
worse  than  that  of  old  which  God  avenged  on  Pharaoh ;  "  and  he 
thus  looks  forward,  almost  with  a  prophetic  eye,  to  the  catastrophe 
of  the  14th  of  July,  1789: 

"  Y«  horrid  towers,  Che  abode  of  broken  hearts, 
Ye  dungeons  and  ye  cages  of  despair, 
That  monarchs  have  supplied  from  age  to  age 
With  miisic  such  as  suits  their  sovereign  ears, 
The  sighs  and  groans  of  miserable  men ! 
There's  not  an  English  heart  that  would  not  leap 
To  hear  that  ye  were  fallen  at  last."* 

The  attack  on  the  Bastile  had  been  expected  by  the  governor,  De 
Launay.  He  had  placed  artillery  on  the  tops  of  the  towers.  He  had  a 
hundred  and  fourteen  men  in  the  fortress,  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
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tion,  but  with  scanty  store  of  provisions.     The  Committee  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville  sent  a  deputation  to  the  governor,  to  beg  him  to  re- 
move from  the  towers  the  cannon  which  commanded  the  quartier 
St  Antoine.    The  cannon  were  dravm  back  from  the  embrasures. 
But  St  Antoine  was  not  so  easily  quieted.    That  quarter  was  the 
residence  of  a  great  artisan  population.     Paris  bad  been  growing 
during  the  century  into  a  very  considerable  manufacturing  town ; 
and  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  especially,  the  working  people 
were  collected  together  in  large  numbers,  in  consequence  of  an 
edict  of  Louis  XVI.,  intended  "to  relieve  them  from  the  restric- 
tions which  are  injurious  to  their  interests  as  well  as  to  their  free- 
dom of  trade."    They  had  privileges  then  granted  which  relieved 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  the  guilds.*    But  the  agglomeration  of  a 
vast  working  population,  at  a  time   of  public  excitement  and  of 
private  distress,  was  a  serious  danger ;  and  thus  in  every  stage  of 
the  French  Revolution  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  was  a  terrible 
power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  worked  upon  the  popular  passions. 
About  noon  of  the  14th  of  July,  Thuriot  de  la  Rosi^re,  an  advocate, 
has  demanded  to  see  the  governor  of  the  Bastile,  to  warn  him  of 
the  cry  which  has  gone  forth  in  the  more  polite  quarters  of  Paris, 
and  to  exhort  him  to  surrender.     De  Launay  and  Thuriot  went 
upon  the  battlements  ;  and  there  they  saw  a  vast  multitude  swarm- 
ing towards  the  grim  towers,  along  every  street  and  every  alley  of 
the  Faubourg.    Thuriot  shows  himself  from  the  battlements ;  de- 
scends ;  and  addresses  the  crowd  from  a  window  in  the  governor's 
house,  with  some  words  intended  to  calm  their  fury.     He  receives 
only  their  curses ;  and  an  attack  commences  in  downright  earnest 
This  roaring  multitude  have  resolute  men  amongst  them.     Four 
with  axes  make  their  way  from  the  roof  of  a  neighbouring  house  to 
the^outer  wall  of  the  Bastile,  jump  down  into  the  court,  and  begin 
hewing  at  the  chains  of  the  drawbridge.      The    drawbridge    at 
length  falls ;  and  the  crowd  poxirs  into  the  exterior  court  Another 
drawbridge  impedes  their  progress.     They  rush  at  it;  and   are  re- 
ceived with  a  fire  of  musketry.     Dead  and  wounded  men  are  car^ 
ried  forth,  and  the  sight  rouses  the  gathering  multitude  to  addi- 
tional fury.     Large  numbers  of  the  French  guards  come  to  assist 
in  the  attack.     De  Launay  fires  upon  the  crowd   from  the  battle- 
ments ;  the  populace  fire  upon  the  Swiss  and  the   Invalides  who 
defend  the  fortress.     There  have  been  five  hours  of  this   contest 
without  a  reasonable  expectation  of  the  stronghold  being  takea. 
The  garrison  has  only  lost  one  man.     Nearly  two  hundred  of  the 
assailants  have  been  killed  or  wounded.     But  the  Invalides  wished 
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to  surrender — ^the   Swiss  expressed  their  desire  to  resist.      De 
Launay  in  his  despair  of  being  able  finally  to  repel  a  mob  of  thou- 
sands, animated  by  one  spirit,  attempted  to  apply  a  match  to  the 
powder  maigazine,  but  he  was  stopped  by  one  of  his  officers.  Moved 
by  that  ahnost  instinctive  fear  of  a  raging  multitude  which  the  brav- 
est may  feel,  he  was  now  inclined  to  capitulate,  but  not  to  surren- 
der.   He  wrote  a  note  to  the  besiegers,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  powder  within  the  magazine,  and  would 
blow  up  the  Bastile,  and  thus  destroy  its  neighbourhood,  himself 
and  his  besiegers,  if  they  did  not  accept  a  capitulation  which  would 
leave  him  and  his  garrison  to  go  free.    The  note  was  given  to 
Elie,  an  officer  of  the  French  guards ;  and  he  gave  his  assurance, 
in  which  bis  men  joined,  that  if  the  drawbridge  were  lowered,  the 
garrison  should  receive  no  harm.     It  was  lowered.     The  furious 
crowd  rushed  in,  passed  the   Invalides  and  the  Swiss  who  were 
ranged  in  the  inner  court.     The  French  guards  could  not  wholly 
protect  those  to  whom  safety  had  been  assured.     It  was  determined 
to  take  De  Launay  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville.    As  he  moves  along  the 
yells  of  .the  multitude  grow  longer;  the  efforts  to  protect  the  un- 
fortunate man  are  less  and  less  availing.     HulUn,  one  of  the  be- 
siegers, even  fights  against  the  mob  to  defend  his  prisoner.  Hullin 
is  struck  down  and  De  Launay  is  murdered.     Major  Dt  Losme, 
oiie  of  the  officers  of  the  Basfilc^   was  surrounded.     He  had  al- 
ways shown  kindness  to  the  prisoners,  and  one  of  the  crowd,  who 
had  been  under  his  charge,  now  seized  a  musket  to  defend  him. 
De  Losme  was  killed.    TWo  of  the  Invalides  were  hanged  by  the 
mob.     Many  of  the  besiegers  have  been  exploring  the  dungeons 
of  the  Bastile,  where  they  find  only  seven  prisoners.     Others  lin-* 
ger  around  the  hated  place,  shouting  and  singing  in  frantic  joy.     A 
'  vast  number  have  marched'off  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  conducting 
their  prisoners  to  receive  judgment  for  the  guilt  of  having  been 
faithful  to  their  duty.      The  officers  of  the  French  guard    de- 
mand that  the  Invalides  and  the  Swiss  shall  go  free,  as  the  reward 
of  themselves  and  their  men  for  their  aid   in  this  day's  work. 
Another  murder,  that  of  Flesselles,  a  magistrate,  was   perpetrated 
that  evening.     Through  the  night  Paris  watched  as  if  a  foreign 
enemy  were  approaching  to  sack  the  city.     The  windows  were 
lig^hted ;  patrols  were  in  all  the  streets ;  orators  were  still  harangu- 
ing the  populace,  amongst  whom  Marat  was  conspicuous.     St. 
Antoine  gave  itself  up  to  a  frenzy  of  delight,  and  the  pains  of  hun- 
ger were  less  keenly  felt  in  the  time  of  triumph  and  of  revenge. 
The  occurrences  at  Paris  were  imperfectly  known  at  Versailles ;, 
but  at  midnight  the  duke  de  Liancourt  cateied  Ihc  king's  bed-cliam' 
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ber,  and  told  him  how  the  Bastile  had  fallen.  "  It  is  a  riot,'* 
(imeute)  said  the  king.  "  No,  Sire,  it  is  a  revolution,"  replied  the 
duke.  The  danger  which  now  threatened  the  throne,  and  aU  who 
surrounded  the  throne,  was  manifest  The  power  was  passing 
away  from  the  National  Assembly  into  the  bands  of  an  armed  pop- 
ulace. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  July  the  king  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  midst  of  the  National  Assembly,  to  announce  that  he  had 
given  orders  to  the  troops  to  withdraw  from  Pans  and  VersaJUes, 
and  that  he  relied  upon  the  Assembly  to  resto^  order  and  tran- 
quillity. The  deputies  loudly  applauded :  as  the  king  returned  to 
the  palace  the  people  vociferously  shouted.  A  deputation  of  the 
Assembly  proceeded  to  Paris  to  proclaim  at  the  H6tel  de  ViUe  the 
glad  words  that  Louis  had  that  day  spoken.  The  king,  it  was 
held,  had  authorized  the  establishment  of  the  National  Guard. 
A  commander  must  be  found.  In  the  hall  was  a  bust  of  La  Fayette ; 
and  a  deputy  pointing  to  it,  the  friend  of  Washington  was  elected 
commander  by  acclamation.  In  the  same  way  Bailly  was  constituted 
Mayor  of  Paris,  in  the  place  of  Fl^sselles,  the  Provost  of  the 
Merchants,  who  had  been  shot  the  iii^ht  before.  The  Parisians 
had  now  confidence  in  the  king,  and  the  king  had  confidence  in 
the  Parisians.  He  announced  to  the  Assembly  that  he  would  visit 
his  good  dty.  He  would  dismiss  his  ministers  ;  he  would  recall 
Necker.  But  some  who  surrounded  the  king  had  not  his  trust  in 
the  disposition  of  the  people.  On  the  morning  of  tlie  1 7th  the 
king  is  oh  his  way  to  Paris  sittended  by  a  Urge  number  of  the 
deputies.  The.  couht  d*Artois  (the  king's  brother),  the  prince  dc 
Cond^,  and  others  of  royal  blood  marshal  de  Broglie,  the  Poligaacs 
and  several  of  the  recent  ministry,  are  on  their  v^y  to  the  frontiers. 
The  queen  vainly  attempted  to  prevent  the  king  going  amongst  a 
dangerous  populace.  *'  The  king  was  of  a  w^ak  character,  but  he 
was  not  timid,"*  and  he  kept  to  his  determination.  Hi3  reception 
was  such  as  to  fill  him  with  hope  for  the  future.  Loyalty  and 
patriotism  joined  in  the  universal  cry—"  Vive  U  Rci — Vive  la 
Nation:' 

The  obnoxious  ministers  have  fied  from  Versailles.  One,  the 
most  obnoxious,  Foulon,  is  reported  to  have  died;  for  a  sumptuous 
funeral  has  proceeded  from  his  house.  On  the  morning  of  the 
22nd  of  July  some  peasants  of  Vitry,  near  Fontainebleau,  arc 
leading  into  Paris  an  old  man  bound  with  ropes  to  the  tail  of  a  cart 
On  his  back  is  fastened  a  bundle  of  grass,  and  a  collar  of  nettles  is 
round  his  neck.      It  is  Foulon,  who  has  been  denounced  as  a 
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Speculator  in  famine— ^ne  who  said  the  poor  should  eat  grass  if 
they  could  not  get  bread.  He  is  dragged  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville  to 
be  judged.  La  Fayette  arrived.  Anxious  to  save  the  trembling 
man  of  seventy-four  from  the  popular  fury,  he  proposed  to 
consign  him  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  that  he  might  be  tried 
according  to  the  laws.  **  What  is  the  use  of  trying  a  man,"  cried  a 
voice,  "  who  has  been  judged  these  thirty  years  ?  '*  The  crowd 
rushed  upon  their  victim  ;  dragged  him  out  of  the  hall  ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  was  hanging  to  a  lantern  at  the  corner  of  the  street. 
His  head  was  cut  off ;  a  bundle  of  hay  was  stuffed  into  the  mouth  ; 
and  this  trophy  of  mob  vengeance  was  carried  through  the  city. 
The  same  night  Berthier,  the  son-in-law  of  Foulon, — Intendant  of 
Paris,  and  hated  as  a  tax-levier, — is  brought  in  a  carriage  to  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  surrounded  by  National  Guards,  sent  by  the 
municipals  to  protect  him.  The  protection  avails  him  not.  The 
superseders  of  law  have  him  inr  their  clutches.  He  fij^hts  against 
them  with  dogged  resolution.  But  the  lantern  has  its  prey,  and 
another  ghastly  head,  and  a  bleeding  heart,  are  carried  in  horrible 
procession.  The  municipal  authorities  of  Paris  have  been  trampled 
down  by  murderers.  Bailly  and  La  Fayette  indignantly  resigned 
their  offices  ;  but  they  were  won  back  again,  when  the  municipality 
was  re-organized,  under  the  name  of  La  Commune. 

The  doings  of  Paris  were  not  without  successful  imitations  in 
the  provinces.  On  the  20th  of  July,  Arthur  Young  was  at  Stras- 
bourg, where  he  first  heard  the  news  of  the  overthrow  of  the  lastile. 
He  writes,  "  The  spirit  of  revolt  is  gone  forth  into  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  price  of  bread  has  prepared  the  populace 
everywhere  for  all  sorts  of  violence."  He  soon  saw  the  course 
which  the  violence  was  taking  in  the  rural  districts.  He  was  at 
Besan^on  on  the  27th.  There  he  heard  of  chateaux  burnt  or 
plundered,  the  seigneurs  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  their  wives 
and  daughters  outraged  ;  "  and  these  abominations,  not  inflicted  on 
marked  persons,  who  were  odious  for  their  former  conduct  or  prin- 
ciples."* In  his  inn  at  Dole  there  were  "  a  gentleman,  unfor- 
tunately a  seigneur,  his  wife,  family,  three  servants,  an  infant  but 
a  few  months  old,  who  escaped  from  their  flaming  chateau  half 
naked  in  the  night ;  all  tlieir  property  lost  except  the  land  itself ; 
and  this  family  valued  and  esteemed  by  the  neighbours,  with  many 
virtues  to  command  the  love  of  the  poor,  and  no  oppressions  to 
provoke  their  enmity."  f  The  inquiries  of  Arthur  Young  led 
him  to  believe  that  the  burnings  and  plunderings  had  not  been 
committed  by  troops  of  brigands^  but  by  the  peasants  only.     The 
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notion  of  brigands  going  through  the  country  in  troops  eight  hundred 
strong,  and  even  to  the  number  of  sixteen  hundred,  was  the  prevalent 
belief  in  the  towns.  People  came  around  Young  to  ask  for  news. 
"  They  were  much  surprised  to  find  that  I  gave  no  credit  to  the 
existence  of  brigands,  as  I  was  well  persuaded  that  all  the  outrages 
that  had  been  committed  were  the  work  of  the  ]>easants  only."  • 

The  National  Assembly,  all  things  being  tolerably  quiet  in  Paris 
proceeds  with  its  self-appointed  work  of  sweeping  away  all 
ancient  things,  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a  wholly  new 
system  for  the  government  of  twenty-five  millions  of  people.  The 
Assembly  had  been  long  occupied  in  drawing  up  a  Declaratioo  of  the 
Rights  of  Man.  Some  who  were  concerned  in  the  preparation  of 
this  document,  amongst  whom  was  Dumont^  considered  it  a  puerile 
fiction.  It  declared  that  "  men  are  born  free  and  equal."  It  is 
not  true,  writes  the  fellow-worker  of  Mirabeau.  Are  men  bom 
free  ?  They  are  bom  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  necessary  depend- 
ence. Are  they  equal  ?  By  equality  do  we  understand  equality  of 
fortune,  of  talent,  of  virtue,  of  industry,  of  condition  ?  t  The  nicta- 
physical  difficulties  of  the  National  Assembly  were  quickly 
absorbed  in  one  vast  measure  of  sweeping  change.  At  a  nocturnal 
sitting  of  the  4th  of  August,  after  a  Report  of  a  Committee  on  the 
troubled  state  of  the  kingdom  had  been  read,  it  was  proTK>sed  by 
two  noblemen  that  all  taxes  should  be  proportionably  paid  by  all, 
according  to  their  income,  as  well  as  all  other  public  burthens ; 
that  all  feudal  rights  should  be  made  redeemable  by  a  money  value  ; 
that  corvies  and  all  personal  services  should  be  abolished.  A 
Breton  deputy,  in  the  dress  of  a  farmer,  rose  and  exclaimed,  "  Let 
the  title-deeds,  the  terrible  instruments  which  for  ages  have  tor- 
mented the  people,  be  brought  here,  and  burnt — those  parchments 
by  which  men  are  required  to  be  yoked  to  a  wagon  like  beasts 
— which  compel  men  to  pass  the  night  in  beating  the  ponds,  to 
prevent  the  frogs  from  disturbing  the  sleep  of  their  luxurious 
lords.  Declare  the  compulsory  redemption  of  these  services,  and 
thus  stop  the  burning  of  the  chateaux."  Dumont  .saw  the  extraor- 
dinary scene  of  the  4th  of  August,  when  a  work  "  which  would 
have  demanded  a  year  of  care  and  deliberation,  was  proposed, 
voted,  resolved,  by  general  acclamation.  I  know  not  how  many 
laws,  were  decreed  :  the  abolition  of  feudal  rights,  the  abolition  of 
tithes,  and  the  abolition  of  the  privileges  of  provinces — three 
articles  which  in  themselves  embrace  a  whole  system  of  jurispni* 
dence  and  of  policy,  were  decided,  with  ten  or  a  dozen  others,  in  less 
time  than  a  parliament  of  England  would  have  taken  for  the  first 
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reading  of  a  Bill  of  some  importance.' '  *  Mirabeau  was  not  present 
at  that  sitting.  The  next  day  he  said  to  Dumont ;  "Behold  our 
French ;  they  take  an  entire  month  to  dispute  about  syllables,  and 
in  one  night  they  overturn  all  the  ancient  order  of  the  monarchy." 
On  the  1 2th  of  August,  Arthur  Young,  being  at  Clermont, 
hears  of  the  famous  decrees  of  the  4th.  *•  The  great  news  just 
arrived  from  Paris,  of  the  utter  abolition  of  tithes,  feudal  rights, 
game,  warrens,  pigeons,  f  &c.,  has  been  received  witli  the  greatest 
joy  by  the  mass  of  the  people."  Sensible  men,  however,  complained 
of  the  injustice  of  declaring  what  will  be  done,  without  regulations 
of  what  was  to  be  done  at  the  moment  of  declaring.  About  a 
fortnight  later  he  was  "  pestered  with  all  the  mob  of  the  country 
shooting."  The  declaration  of  the  National  Assembly,  "  without 
any  statute  or  provision  to  secure  the  right  of  the  game  to  the 
possessor  of  the  soil,  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  vote,  has,  as  I 
am  everywhere  informed,  filled  all  the  fields  of  France  with  sports- 
men, to  an  utter  nuisance*  The  same  effects  have  flowed  from 
declarations  of  right  relative  to  titles,  taxes,  feudal  rights,  &c.  In 
the  declarations,  conditions  and  compensations  are  talked  of ;  but 
an  unruly,  ungovernable  multitude  seize  the  benefit  of  the  aboli* 
tion,  and  laugh  at  the  obligations  or  recompense."  The  barriers 
that  stood  between  a  people  long  misgoverned  and  oppressed,  and 
all  the  ancient  restraints  of  their  servitude,  being  suddenly  bro- 
ken down,  their  excesses  could  scarcely  be  matter  of  wonder. 
There  is  .very  little  exaggeration  in  what  Mr.  Eden  wrote  to  Mr. 
Pitt  from  Paris,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1789 :  "  It  would  lead  me 
too  far  to  enter  into  the  strange  and  unhappy  particulars  of  the 
present  situation  of  this  country.  The  anarchy  is  most  complete  ; 
the  people  have  renounced  every  idea  and  principle  of  subordina 
tion ;  the  magistracy  (so  far  as  there  remain  any  traces  of  magis 
tracy)  is  panic-struck ;  the  army  is  utterly  undone ;  and  the  sol 
diers  are  so  freed  from  military  discipline,  that  on  every  discontent, 
and  in  the  face  of  day,  they  take  their  arms  and  knapsacks,  and 
leave  their  regiments ;  the  church,  which  formerly  had  so  much 
influence,  is  now  in  general  treated  by  the  people  witli  derision  ;  ttie 
revenue  is  greatly  and  rapidly  decreasing  amidst  the  disorders  of 
the  time;  even  the  industry  of  the  labouring  class  is  interrupted 
and  suspended.  In  short,  the  prospect,  in  every  point  of  view,  is 
inost  alarming  ;  and  it  is  su^clent  to  ^alk  into  the  streets,  and  to 
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look  at  the  faces  of  those  who  pass,  td  see  that  there  is  a  genend 
impression  of  calamity  and  terror."* 

The  scarcity  Consequent  upon  a  bad  harvest  was  growing  more 
fearful,  especially  in  Paris.  The  furious  multitude,  filled  with 
vague  suspicions  by  incendiary  journalists  and  orators,  ascribed  the 
enormous  price  of  bread  to  other  than  natural  causes.  •*  The  peo- 
ple," says  Dumont,  *•  attributed  the  scarcity  to  the  aristocracy. 
The  aristocrats  had  caused  the  corn  to  be  cut  down  whilst  in  the 
blade :  the  aristocrats  had  paid  the  bakers  not  to  make  bread;  the 
aristocrats  had  thrown  the  grain  into  the  rivers.  There  was  no 
lie,  no  absurdity,  that  did  not  appear  probable."!  A  foolish  dis- 
play of  loyalty  at  Versailles  turned  the  follies  of  the  people  into  a 
new  channel  of  rage  against  the  Court  A  regiment  of  Flanders 
had  come  to  Versailles  ;  and  the  officers  of  the  king's  body-guard 
gave  an  entertainment  on  the  ist  of  October  to  the  officers  of  this 
regiment.  The  king  and  queen  entered  during  the  banquet  The 
orchestra  played  **  O  Richard^  O  ^moH  Roi^  and  shouts  of  **  Vvot 
le  Roi  "  awoke  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  even  annongst  officers  of  the 
National  Guard  who  had  been  invited.  Some  of  them  turned  their 
national  cockade,  showing  only  the  white  beneath.  Even  bbck 
cockades  were  to  )>e  seen.  There  was  an  evident  re-action  against 
the  popular  cause.  The  Parisians  heard  of  these  demonstrations ; 
and  an  insurrectionary  feeling  was  fast  spreading  amongst  the  half- 
starved  populace,  who  had  broken  open  bakerV  shops,  and  attempt- 
ed to  h^ng  a  bak^r,  who  was  saved  by  the  National  Guard.  At 
daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  October,  a  woman  went  into 
a  guard-room,  and  took  a  drum,  which  she  beat  as  she  marched 
along.  Crowds  of  market-women  came  forth,  for  this  day,  bebg 
Monday,  was  an  idle  day  for  them.  They  began  to  cry  "  Bread." 
There  was  no  bread  in  the  bakers'  shops,  and  they  would  go  to 
Versailles,  to  fetch  the  baker  and  his  wife.  The  crowd  of  women 
increased  to  hundreds ;  and  they  soon  filled  the  H6tel  de  Ville. 
In  four  or  five  hours  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  men,  who 
obtained  muskets  and  two  pieces  of  cannon  from  the  municipal 
stores.  The  excesses  of  the  women,  who  wanted  to  bum  the  build- 
ing, were  stopped  by  Maillard,  an  usher  of  the  court,  who  told  them 
that  he  was  one  of  the  conquerors  of  the  Bastile.  By  the  consent 
of  a  superior  officer  he  proposed  to  lead  the  women  away  on  the 
road  to  Versailles,  where  they  wanted  to  go,  that  the  authorities 
might  have  time  to  collect  their  forces,  and  stop  the  tumult  On 
the  troop  of  Amazons  went,  with  this  tall  man  in  Mack  as  their 
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generaL  As  the  day  advanced  the  affair  became  more  serious. 
La  Fayette  and  the  Committees  of  Districts  Av«re  at  the  H6te] 
de  Ville.  The  National  Guardi  the  French  Guards  (now  called 
Grenadiers)^  the  ro\^gh  men. from  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine: 
— ^all  gathered  roiuuil  (a  Fayette,  deroandifig  to  go  to  Versailles. 
The  Commune,  deliberate  till  four  o'clock,  and*  then  ordered  La 
Fayette  to  march.  Mfanwhile,  Mailkur^^  with  his  female  hdst^bad 
reached  Versailles  about  three  o'€lo<?k«  The'>tottlen  demabded  to 
enter  the  National  .Assemjb^«  Fifteen  were  admitted^  with  2  sol* 
dier,  who  had  belonged  to  the  French  Guards*  The  soldier  said 
Paris  was  starving ;  they  came  for  breatd.;  a94  ^or  the  punishment 
of  the  king's  body-gu^rd,  who  had  insulted;  the  national  cockade. 
Mounier,  the  president,  could  only  get  rid  of  th^  troublesome  vis- 
itors, upon  the  conditjoa  that  he  should  accompany  the  depntation 
to  see  the  king.  They  were  admitted  tO:the  presence  of  I^ouis^  who 
spoke  to  tliem  affectionately  j  ajad  they  quitted  |be  kind-hearted 
king  crying  "  yivd  U  koi"  The  women  outside,  growing  more  vio- 
lent said  that  they  had  be^n  betrayed  by  their  deputation ;  but  they 
were  pacified,  for  a  tinpe,  by  a  written  p^iper,  signed  by  the  king,  de- ;' 
daring  that  ev^ry  care  should  be-  taken  for  the  provisioning  of  Paris*  » 
A  conflict  then  appeared  imminent  between  the  mten  of  Sb  Antoide 
and  the  king's  body-guard.  T\\^  C^u^oa  which  had  U^en  brought 
from  Paris  ^as.  pointed  against  the  gu^d;  but  thc:  powder  was 
wet,  and  the,men  si^kijy  isaid,  "jIt  is  not  time  yet.**  ;  I9  this  .Hight 
of  periV  MpunierijprestSed  upon  the  king  the  acqeptance  of  th^artl-'-. 
cles  of  the  constitution,  which  assent  h^  had  fiOt  ^previously  given.  • « 
The  king  yi^lde^-  When  Mounier  returned  U)  the  hall  of  the 
Assembly,.it  was  filled  with iWomiQn,  who  iaterniptedthe  pifoceed- 
ings.  There  was  a,  discussion  upon  the  criwsinal.  laws.  A  fish- 
woman  called  out-—"  Stop  that  babbler ;  that  is  not  the  question ; 
the  question  is  about  bread.!'  At  midnight,  I^a,  Fayette,  with  fif- 
teen thousand  of  the  Natio^nal  Guard,  arrived.  .  l^e  had  nade  the  * 
men  under  his  command  swear  fidelity  to  the  law  and  the  king. 
He  entered  the  Salle  des  Menus;  told  the  president  that  the  men 
had  promised  to  obey  the  king  and  the  National  Assembly ;  and 
then,  attended  by  only  two  commissioners,  went  to  the  king,  and 
having  explained  to  him  the  state  of  affairs,  received  orders  to 
assign  to  the  National  Guards  the  external  posts  of  the  palace ; 
the  body  guard  and  the  Swiss  remaining  in  the  interior.  At  three 
in  the  morning  the  Assembly  separated,  and  La  Fayette  went  to 
rest  About  six  in  the  morning  a  mob  of  the  Parisians,  mingled 
with  some  of  Versailles,  ^ot  over  the  iron  railing  of  the  palace,  amL^ 
forced  their  way  into  the  interior.    The  subsequent  occurrence^ 
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of  that  teiriWc  6th  of  October  are  differently  stated   by  varioos 
authorities.     There  is  one  description  by  the  side  of  which  all  other 
descriptions   look  pale ;  and   yet   the  facts  which  ^  History  win 
record  "  are  more  definite  Uian  the  general  truth  as  coloured  by  die 
glowing  imagination  of  Burke.*    The  mob  ot  assassins  and  phm- 
derers,  when  they  had  penetrated  into  the  interior  6i  tiie  p^ace, 
direct^  their  luriouB  steps  towards  the  queen's  apartments.    They 
were  probably  guided  by  some  spy  about  the  royal  £uni]y.    Mad- 
ame Campan  looked  out  of  the  ante-chamber,  jmd  saw  a  faithful 
guard,  covered  with  wf>unds,  who  kept  the  passage  from  the  hafl 
against  many  men,  and  who  cried  ottt  **  Save  the  queen ;  they  come  to 
assassinate  her."    She  bolted  the  door;  the  queen  jumped  from 
her  bed,  and  made  her  way  to  the  king's  apartments.    The  assas- 
sins did  not  reach  the  queen's  chamber,  says  Madame  Campan. 
The  body^ard  had  taken  refuge  there,  and  there  also  the  king 
had  arrived.    Ta  the  famous  apartment  called  the  (Eil-de-Botfuf  the 
guards  had  been  sent  by  the  king ;  and  in  his  own  apartment,  to 
which  he  had  returned,  he  was  joined  by  the  queen  and  her  children. 
The  mob  were  thundering  at  the  door  of  the  C£tl-de-Boeuf  when  a 
detachment  of  the  French  Guards  arrived,  under  the  command  of 
Serjeant  Hoche,  a  man  £amous  in  after  days.    They  came  to  save 
their  brother  soldiers;  and  they  isOon  cleared  the  palace  of  those 
who  thitsted  after  blood.    Two  of  the  guards  had  been  killed  on 
the  stidrcase ;  and  a  ruffian  cut  off  their  heads,  which  were  carried 
about  on  pikeft.    La  Fayette  arrived.    The  mob  outside  cried  that 
the  king  must  go  to  Paris.    Louis  showed  himself  on  a  balcony; 
and  so  did  the  queen  with  her  children.    La  Fayette  took  the 
queen's  hand,  and  rtdsed  it  respectfully  to  his  lips,  and  then  the 
mob  shouted  ''  Vwe  InReine*^    It  was  agreed  that  the  king  and 
the  royal  family  ^ould  go  to  Paris ;  and  the  Assembly  voting  that 
they  were  inseparable  from  the  king,  a  hundred  deputies  were  select- 
ed tb  accompany  htm.  -At  one  o'clock,  a  most  unregal  pnrocessioa 
was  in  motion— National  Guards  mingled  with  shouting  and  sing- 
ing men  of  St.  Afttoine ;  cannon,  with  ptkemen  astride  them  ;  w;^ 
goh-loads  of  com,  lent  from  the  stores  of  Versailles;  hackney- 
coaches  ;  the  royal  carriage  ;  carriages  with  deputies ;  La  Fayette 
on  horseback ;  and,  swarming  round  the  king  and  his  family,  vocif- 
erous women,  crying  "  We  shall  no  more  want  bread ;  we  are  com- 
ing with  the  baker,  the  bakeress,  and  the  baker's  boy."    As  the 
darkness  deepens,  the  multitudinous   array  reaches  the   barrier. 
Mayor  Bailly  harangues  the  king ;  and  then,  at  the  H6tel  de  ViOe, 
there  are  more    harangues.     The  king  says  he  comes  with  plea» 
•  Se«  "  lUflMtioMi  oo  the  RcvoIutioQ  in  YxutaiP^)^  ^^ 
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ure  and  with  confidence  among  his  people.  The  mayor  attempts 
to  repeat  the  speech,  but  omits  the  word  "confidence."  "  Say  with 
confidence,"  interposes  the  queen.  Before  wearied  royalty  can 
sleep,  with  hasty  accommodation  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries, 
long  since  disused,  the  king  has  to  be  shown  to  the  people  from  a 
balcony  by  torchlight,  wearing  the  tricolor  cockade.  In  a  few  days 
the  Tuileries  looks  something  like  a  palace.  There  was  an  inter- 
val of  tranquillity.  The  harassed  king,  the  slave  of  circumstances, 
soon  manifested  an  outward  show  of  that  confidence  which  he  had 
professed  to  feeL  An  EAglishman  in  Paris  writes,  on  tlie .  i8lh 
of  October,  ^  this  morning  I  saw  his  majesty  walking  in  the  Champs 
£lysdes^  without  guards.    He  seemed  easy  and  cheerful."  *  ■ 

•  Trail  to  Romilly,  in  "  Ronull/t  Memoirw" 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Coonexion  of  the  French  Revolution  with  English  history' — ^The  public  opinion  of  Eap 
land  on  the  Revolution.— Viewi  of  eminent  men.-yThe  kinjs  of  France  visits  the  M«> 
tional  AflMn»bl)r>— Se&swn  ol  the  Bri«i6h  Parliaibant«-«Divistoo«  in  die  Whig  I^itf. 
—The  Test  Act.— Mootka  Souhd.— War  with  Spain  averted— Fat*  of  the  Fcderatiaa 
in  Paris. — Burke  publishes  his  **  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.** — Rusaa  and 
Turkey;— Siege  of  Ismail.  ^Mi^abea\t  President  of  the  National  Assexf»biy»— HisB^o> 
tiations  with  the  Court.— Hi^  death.— Parliament.— Breach  <rf  die  frieodslnp  bcl«<jun 
Burke  and  Fox— Clamoor  Against  the  Dissenters.— The  Birmingham  Riota. 

The  history  of  the  French  Revolution  is  essentially  connected 
with  the  history  of  England,  almost  from  the  first  day  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  States-General.  The  governments  of  the  two  countries 
were  not,  for  several  years,  brought  into  collision,  or  into  an  ex- 
change of  remonstrance  and  explanation,  on  the  subject  of  the 
momentous  events  in  France.  But  these  events,  in  all  their  shift- 
ing aspects,  so  materially  affected  the  state  of  public  opinion 
amongst  the  British  people,  that  they  gradually  exercised  a  greater 
influence  upon  our  external  policy  and  our  internal  condition,  than 
any  overthrow  of  d3masties,  any  wars,  any  disturbances  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  any  one  of  *'  the  incidents  common  in  the  life  of  a 
nation," — to  use  the  words  of  Tocqueville, — even  a  far  greater  in- 
fluence than  the  American  Revolution,  which  was  the  precursor  of 
that  of  France.  For  this  cause,  we  feel  it  necessary  to  relate  the 
leading  events  of  this  signal  uprooting  of  ancient  institutions  and 
established  ideas,  more  fully  than  would  at  first  sight  appear  propor- 
tionate in  a  general  history  of  our  own  land.  Nevertheless,  we 
shall  aim  at  the  utmost  brevity  consistent  with  an  intelligible  nar- 
rative. At  every  act  of  this  great  drama,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show 
the  effect  of  its  memorable  scenes  upon  the  thoughts  and  feelii^ 
of  /those  amongst  us  who  guided  the  national  sentiment  as  states- 
men and  writers.  "  Between  the  spring  of  1789  and  the  close  of 
1792,  the  public  mind  of  England  underwent  a  great  change.  '*•  To 
trace  the  formation  of  that  a^.fi:rejBrate  public  opinion. — ^to  which  the 
most  powerful  statesman  of  the  time  wns  compelled  to  yield  a  re- 
luctant ohe-Hence.  and  agrainst  which  the  m  )st  eloquent  advocate 
of  popular  rights  could  only  feebly  protest, — is  a  task  of  which  the 
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execution  must  be  necessarily  inadequate,  but  wbicb,  -howei^r  ha;- 
perfect,  must  have  some  iUustrative  historical  value. 

The  "Change  in  the  public  mind  "  with  which  the  fluctuating 
opinion»  of  many  eminent  men  were  identified, — changes  in  most 
of  those  men  very  unjustly  denounced  as  apostacy, — proceeded 
from  the  original  inability  of  the  most  sagacious  to  see  the  |>robable 
career,  and  to  estimate  the  real  strength,. of  the  ncvr-bom.  liberty  of 
France*  "  The  Eng^b,"  says  TocqueviUe,  **  taught  by  Ibek  own 
history*  and  enlightened  by  the  long  practice  of  political  freedom^ 
perceived  jiimly,  as  thrmigh  a  thick  veil,  the  approachii^  spectre  of 
a  great  revolution.  But  they  were  unable  to  distinguish  its  teal 
shape ;  and  the  influence  it  was  so  soon  to  exercise  UpOn  the  des-. 
tiniesof  the  world,  and"  upon  their  own,  wai  unforeseen/'  *  Much 
of  the  eariy  feeling  associated  with  the  French  Revolution  depend- 
ed upon  youth  and  temperament.  To  young  and  ardent  minds, 
1789  w^  a  season  of  hope  and  promise. 

'*  Biitt  Was  It  in  the  ^wn  to  be  alive, 
BottobeyDuog  wa^very  heaveal    Ohl'tiintt, 
In  which  the  raeagre*  atale,  forbidding^  w«ys 
Of  custom,  law,  an4  statute,  took  at  once 
The  attraction  of  a  country  in  romance." 
'  f ' '  /.*      .  *  '  •.'>'' 

Coleridge^  who  first  ^vt  to  the  world  these  verses  of  Wordsworth 
in  his  poem  '^On  the  French'  Revolution,  as  it  appeared  to  en- 
thusiasts at  its  commencement,"  says  in  prose,  almost  as  eloquent 
as  hi*  friend's  poetry,  "  Many  there  were,  young  men  pf  loftiest 
minds,  yea,  the  prime  sttiff  out  of  which  manly  wisdom  and  practi- 
cal greatness  are  formed,  who  had  appropriated  their  hopes  and 
the  ardour  of  their  souls  to  mankind  at  large,  to  the  wide  expanse 
of  national  interests,  which  then  seemed  fermenting  in.the  French 
republic  as  in  the  main  outlet  and  chief  c^ter  of  the  revolutionary 
torrents ;  and  who  confidently  believed  that  these  torrentsi,  like  the 
lavas  o|  V^uvius,  were  to  subside  into  a  soil  of  inexhaustible 
fertility  in  the  circun^cent  lands,  the  old  divisions  and  moulding 
edifices  of  which  they  h^d  covered: or  swept  away."  t  "  I  was  a 
sharer  jn  the  general  vortex,''  adds  Coleridge..  Such  a  young  man, 
one  of  loftiest  mind,  William  Huskisson,  was  in  his  twentieth  year  ; 
residing  with  his  uncle  in  Paris.  That  young  man,  destined 
to.  form  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  a  Tory  government 
advancing  towards  liberal  opinions,  was  present  at  the  taldng  of 
the  Bastile,  and  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  Clubs  of  Paris.  In 
1823,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  Liverpool,  he  w^  accused  of 
having  been  a  memt)er  of  the  jacobin  Club.  He  denied  the  charge, 
•••  Fnmoo  before  the  RewliitioD,»'p,s,.u  i^TtmliMOiritmfB^  ^ 
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but  he  fhmldy  said,  ^  In  the  earlier  period  of  my  life,  when  I  was 

about  nineteen,  I  was  in  France ;  and  if  I  should  then  have  been 
mtsled  by  a  mistaken  admiration  of  what  I  now  think  the  errors  of 
that  revolution,  I  trust  that  the  ardour  of  youth  would  be  no  dis- 
creditable excuse I  am  not  ashamed  to  avow  that  I  was 

anxious  to  see  a  rational  system  of  liberty  established  in  that  fine 
country.  «...  That  guflt  I  share  in  common  with  many  great  and 
good  men.'^  *  The  predilections  of  Mn  Hoskisson  did  not  pre- 
vent hhn  recefving  the  appointment  of  private  secretary  to  lord 
Gower;  then  :the  British  minister  at  Paris.  The  destruction  of  the 
Basttle  was  the  type  of  the  fall  of  tyranny  to  English  men  and 
also  to  English  women.  Hamnah  More  writes  to  Horace  Walpole, 
**  Poor  Ffatice  !  though  I  am  sorry  that  the  Ikwiess  rabble  are  so 
triumphant,  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  some  good  will  arise  from  the 
sum  of  human  misery  having  been  so  considerably  lessened  at  one 
blow,  by  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile.*'t  Dumont  says  that  m 
England,  the  most  free  and  the  most  noble  of  the  nations,  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bastile  had  caused  a  general  joy.  X  He  adds, 
however,  what  is  correct,  that  the  English  government  had  not  per- 
mitted this  event  to  be  celebrated  in  the  theatres.  An  opera, 
founded  upon  the  story  of  the  Iron  Mask,  in  which  that  mystery 
wis  blenijed  with  a  scenic  representation  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastile^  was '  **  maimed  and  mutilated  by  the  licenser.  §  "  As  might 
be  expected,  Fox  was  in  rapturts  at  the  great  ev^nt  of  the  14th  of 
July.  He  writes  to  Fitzpatnck,  on  the  30th  of  that  month,  **  How 
much  the  greatest  event  it  isr  that  ever  happened  in  the  world,  and 
how  much  the  best"!  Even  Burke  expresses  himself  soberly, 
wfthin  thi^e  weeks  after  that  "greatest  event.**  He  writes  to  lord 
Ch^Hemont,  on  the  9th  of  August,  •*  Our  thoughts  of  everything 
at  home  are  suspended  by  our  astonishment  at  the  wonderful  spec- 
tacle Which  is  exhibited  in  a  neighbouring  and  rival  country.  What 
spectators,  and  what  actdrrS !  England,  gazing  with  astonishment 
at-a  French  struggle  for  liberty,  and  not  knowing  whether  to  bUune 
or  to  applaud.  ....  The  spirit  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire ;  but 
the  old  Parisian  fefocity  has  broken  out  in  a  shocking  manner."  T^ 
There  was  another  remarkable  Englishman,  of  French  extraction, 
who  had  seen  much  of  France,  was  intfrhate  with  Mirabeau,  and 
who  attempted,  though  French  vanity  rendered  the  attempt  use- 
less, to  imbue  the  National  Assembly,  through  Dumont,  wkhj 
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respect  for  salutary  forms,  established  by  the  experience  of  the 
English  Parliament.  Samuel  Romilly,  then  in  his  thirty-second 
year,  wrote  thus  to  Dumont,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1 789  : — "  I  am 
sure  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  I  have  rejoiced  at  the  revolu- 
tion which  has  taken  place.  I  think  of  nothing  else,  and  please 
myself  with  endeavouring  to  guess  at  some  of  the  important  con- 
sequences which  must  follow  throughout  all  Europe.  I  think  my- 
self happy  that  it  has  happened  when  I  am  of  an  age  at  which  I 
may  reasonably  hope  to  live  to  see  some  of  those  consequences 
produced.  It  will  perhaps  surprise  you,  but  it  is  certainly  true, 
that  the  Revolution  has  produced  a  very  sincere  and  very  general 
joy  here.  It  is  the  subject  of  all  conversations ;  and  even  all  the 
newspapers,  without  one  exception,  though  they  are  not  conducted 
by  the  most  liberal  or  the  most  philosophical  of  men,  join  in  sound 
ing  forth  the  praises  of  the  Parisians,  and  in  rejoicing  at  an  event 
so  important  for  mankind,"*  The  news  of  the  murder  of  Foulon  and 
his  son-in-law  somewhat  abates  his  enthusiasm.  When  the  events 
of  the  6th  of  October  were  known  in  England,  he  dreads  the  re- 
moval of  the  National  Assembly  to  Paris :  "  I  fear  for  the  freedom 
of  debate  in  the  midst  of  a  people  so  turbulent,  so  quick  to  take 
alarm,  and  so  much  disposed  to  consider  the  most  trifling  circum- 
stances as  proofs  of  a  conspiracy  formed  against  them."  He  had 
seen  France  during  a  rapid  visit  in  September,  and  had  ventured 
an  opinion  that  "the  horizon  was  overcast"  In  October  he 
writes,  to  express  what  is  a  presentiment  of  a  coming  change  in 
English  feeling : — "  I  find  the  favour  with  which  the  popular  cause 
in  France  is  considered  here,  much  less  than  it  was  when  I  quitted 
England.  We  begin  to  judge  you  with  too  much  severity;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  you  taught  us  to  expect  too  much,  and  that  we  are 
disappointed  and  chagrined  at  not  seeing  those  expectations  ful- 
filled."! 

The  interest  excited  by  the  Revolution  was  not  confined  to 
the  higher  circles,  metropolitan  or  provincial.  Arthur  Young, 
complaining  in  August  of  the  apparent  indifference  to  political 
a£Fairs,  as  exhibited  in  their  conversation,  of  the  French  in  towns 
through  which  he  passed,  says, "  The  ignorance  or  the  stupidity 
of  these  people  must  be  absolutely  incredible.  Not  a  week  passes 
without  their  country  abounding  with  events  that  are  analyzed 
and  del)ated  by  the  carpenters  and  blacksmiths  of  England." 
This  was  the  result  of  what  he  frequently  laments,  the  want  of 
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that  rapid  and  easy  commxmication  which  almost  every  part  of  our 
jshnd  enjoyed.  The  carpenters  and  blacksmiths  of  England  had 
some  prejudices  corrected  by  the  early  struggles  of  the  French  to 
be  better  governed.  Their  old  notion  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Grand  Monarque  was,  that  they  ate  frogs  and  wore  wooden  shoes; 
that  they  were  a  starved  people,  who  had  not  spirit  to  resist  their 
oppressors.  Hogarth  appealed  to  the  popular  notions  when  he 
published  his  prints  of  "The  Invasion  ''  in  1756,  and  wrote  under 
them  certain  patriotic  lines  about  **  lanthorn-jaw  and  croaking 
gut,"  and  "  the  hungry  slaves  have  smelt  our  food."  There  is  a 
remarkable  testimony  to  a  change  in  the  popular  feeling,  supplied 
by  an  intelligent  foreigner  in  1 790 : — "  The  French  used  to  be  the 
great  object  of  English  national  dislike  and  jealousy ;  but  this 
seems  now  to  be  greatly  abated,  especially  since  the  late  re\'olution 
in  France  has  given  the  English  rather  a  more  respectful  opinioa 
of  the  French  nation."  * 

The  begihning  of  the  year  1790  presents  a  singular  contrast 
between  the  aspect  of  the  Parliament  of  England  and  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  France.  On  the  21st  of  January,  George 
III.  opened  the  Session  with  a  royal  speech  which  notices  "* the 
interruption  of  the  tranquillity  of  other  countries  ; "  and  expresses 
his  majesty's  deep  and  grateful  sense  of  the  favour  of  Proridencc, 
in  continuing  to  his  subjects  "  the  Inestimable  advantages  of  peace, 
and  the  uninterrupted  enjoytnent  of  the  invaluable  blessings  which 
they  have  so  long  derived  from  our  excellent  constitution."  On 
the  4th  of  February,  Louis  XVI.  went  to  the  National  Assembly, 
which  held  its  sitting  in  the  Salle  du  Manage,  near  the  Tuileries, 
and  addressed  the  deputies  in  very  remarkable  words,  indicative 
not  only  of  his  acquiescence  in  the  great  changes  which  the 
Assembly  had  decreed,  but  of  his  earnest  desire  to  unite  with  them 
in  building  up  a  solid  and  enduring  fabric  of  public  liberty.  The 
Assembly,  during  the  four  months  in  which  it  had  sat  at  Paris, 
had  passed  some  sweeping  measures  of  reforip.  The  most  impor- 
tant was  tliat  of  a  new  territorial  division  of  the  kingdom.  The  old 
boundaries  of  provinces,  with  their  various  and  conflicting  .<iystems 
of  administration,  were  swept  away ;  and  France  was  distributed 
into  eighty-three  departments,  with  each  its  subdivision  of -districts 
and  cantons.  Throughout  France  one  .system  of  administration, 
under  municipal  functionaries  to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  was 
established.  The  king  declared  to  the  Assembly  that  tea  years 
previous  he  had  desired  to  substitute  .some  general  system  of 
administration  for  one  founded  upon  ancient  ctisloma :  Jut  to  the 
•  Wendebora— "  View  o£  England,**  vo£  rp»  375,         ^ 
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Assembly  was  due  the  grand  idea,  the  salutary  change,  of  the  new 
departmental  division,  which  he  would  second  by  all  the  means  in 
his  power.  The  privileges  of  the  nobility  had  been  destroyed — 
feudal  rights  had  been  abolished— during  the  sittings  of  Versailles, 
A  change  of  equal  importance  had  since  taken  place.  The  question 
of  church  property,  which  in  France  was  of  enormous  amount, 
had  been  warmly  debated  in  the  early  sittings  of  the  Assembly. 
Talleyrand,  bishop  of  Autun,  contended  that  the  nation  had  the 
right  of  making  a  new  disposition  of  that  property ;  tlie  Abbd 
Maury  maintained  that  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  clergy  should 
be  preserved  inviolate.  On  the  2nd  of  November,  it  was  carried 
by  a  large,  majority  that  all  ecclesiastical  property  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  nation,  but  charged  with  a  suitable  provision  for  the  ex- 
penses of  religious  worship,  for  the  support  of  the  ministers  of 
religion,  and  for  the  relief  of  tl^e  poor.  A  better  income  than 
previously  existed  was  to  be  provided  for  the  inferior  clerg)*. 
The  religious  houses  were  also  suppressed,  but  provision  was  to 
be  made  for  their  inmates,  whose  vows  were  declared  no  longer 
binding.  The  king,  on  the  4th  of  February,  expressed  in  words 
of  no  common  force,  his  adoption  of  these  changes,  which  were 
essentially  a  Revolution.  "  In  concert  with  the  queen,  who  par- 
takes all  my  sentiments,  I  will  at  the  proper  time  prepare  the  mind 
and  the  heart  of  my  son  for  the  new  order  of  things  that  circum- 
stances have  brought  about.**  ♦  The  address  of  the  king  worked 
up  the  excitable  Parisians  to  a  fever-fit  of  constitutional  loyalty 
manifested  in  universal  oath-taking  and  illuminations,  each  district 
having  its  own  swearing  and  its  candles  in  the  windows.  Never- 
theless, Journalism,  and  Clubs,  and  secret  advisers  in  the  Tuileries 
soon  clouded  this  "  day-star  of  liberty ;  "  and  Englishmen  generally 
felt  that  they  were  safer  from  storms  under  that  tutelary  genius  which 
George  III.  invoked  on  all  occasions,  **  our  excellent  Constitution.*' 
The  time  was  approaching  when  those  amongst  us  who  looked  with 
apprehension  upon  the  French  Revolution,  should  be  violently  op- 
posed to  those  who  as  violently  became  its  partisans.  The  progress 
of  this  conflict  of  opinions  was  very  gradual;  but  the  tendencies  to- 
wards a  rupture  of  the  old  ties  of  one  great  political  party  were  soon 
manifest  The  distinctiotis  of  Whig  and  Tory  would  speedily  be  ob- 
literated. Those  who  cltmg  to  the  most  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
principles  upon  which  our  Revolution  of  1688  was  founded,  would  be 
pointed  at  as  Jacobins — ^the  title  which  became  identified  with  all  that 
was  most  revolting  in  tlie  French  Revolution.  The  Tory  became  the 
Anti-Jacobin.     Tbos,  through  ten  years  of  social  bitterness,  execra- 
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tion  and  persecution  made  England  and  Scotland  very  unpleasant 
dwelling-places  for  men  who  dared  to  think  and  speak  openly. 
Democratic  opinions,  even  in  their  mildest  form,  were  proscribed, 
not  by  a  political  party  only,  but  by  the  majority  of  the  people. 
Liberty  and  Jacobinism  were  held  to  be  synonymous. 

Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
administration  of  Pitt,  had  been  closely  united  as  the  chief  leaders 
of  the  Whigs.  They  had  been  brought  intimately  together  as 
managers  of  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  whose  trial  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Session  of  1790  had  been  proceeding  for 
two  years.  Fox  and  Burke  had  cordially  joined  with  Wilberforce, 
who  was  supported  by  Pitt,  in  taking  a  prominent  part  in  advocating 
the  total  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  in  1789.  On  the  5th  of 
February,  1790,  when  the  army  estimates  were  moved,  Mr.  Pitt 
.  held  that  it  >vas  necessary,  on  account  of  the  turbulent  situatioa 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  continent,  that  we  should  be  prepared 
for  war,  though  he  trusted  the  system  uniformly  pursued  by  minis- 
ters would  lead  to  a  long  continuance  of  peace.  Mr.  Fox  opposed 
the  estimates  on  the  ground  of  economy  alone.  He  had  no  dread 
of  the  increase  of  the  army  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view.  **  The 
exaipple  of  a  neighbouring  nation  had  proved  that  former  imputa- 
tions on  armies  were  luifounded  calumnies  ;  and  it  was  now  univer- 
sally known  throughout  all  Europe  that  a  man  by  becoming  a  soldier 
did  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen."  On  the  9th  of  February,  when  the 
Report  on  the  Army  Estimates  was  brought  up,  Mr.  Burke  pro- 
claimed, in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  his  views  on  the  afEairs  of 
France.  He  opposed  an  increase  of  our  military  force.  He  held 
that  France,  in  a  political  light,  was  to  be  considered  as  expunged 
out  of  the  system  of  Europe.  "Since  the  House  had  been  pro- 
rogued in  the  summer  much  work  was  done  in  France.  The 
French  had  shown  themselves  the  ablest  architects  of  ruin  that 
had  hitherto  existed  in  the  world.  In  that  very  short  space  of 
time  they  had  completely  pulled  down  to  the  ground,  their  mon- 
archy ;  their  church ;  their  nobility ;  their  law ;  their  revenue  ;  their 
army ;  their  navy ;  their  commerce ;  their  arts ;  and  their  manu- 
factures. They  had  done  their  business  for  us,  as  rivals,  in  a 
way  in  which  twenty  Ramilies  and  Blenheims  could  never  have 
done.''  Burke  held  that,  in  this  fallen  condition,  it  was  not  easy 
to  determine  whether  France  could  ever  appear  again  as  a  leading 
power.  Six  years  afterwards  he  described  the  views  he  formerly 
entertained  as  those  of  "  common  speculators."  He  says,  "  de- 
prived of  the  old  government,  deprived  in  a  manner  of  all  govemmoity 
Francci  fallen  4»  a  monarchal  ta  common  ^^^g^^f^^jyml^^  ^^ 
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appeared  more  likely  to  be  an  object  of  pity  or  insult,  according 
to  the  disposition  of  the  circumjacent  powers,  than  to  be  the  scourge 
and  terror  of  them  all."*  Burke's  alarm,  in  1790,  was  not  an 
apprehension  of  France  as  a  military  power.  In  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  we  were  in  danger  of  being  entangled  by  the  example  of 
France  in  the  net  of  a  relentless  despotism.  "  Our  present  danger, 
from  the  example  of  a  people  whose  character  knows  no  medium 
is,  with  regard  to  government,  a  danger  from  anarchy ;  a  danger 
of  being  led,  through  an  admiration  of  successful  fraud  and 
violence,  to  an  imitation  of  the  excesses  of  an  irrational,  unprin- 
cipled, proscribing,  confiscating,  plunderiug,  ferocious^  bloody,  and 
tyrannical  democracy. "  He  -went  on  to  say,  that,"  in,  his  opinion, 
the  very  worst  part  of  the  example  set  is  in  the  late  assumption  of 
citizenship  by  the  army^"  With  the  highest  compliments  to  the 
masterly  understanding  and  benevolent  disposition  of  his  friend, 
he  regretted  that  Mr.  P'ox  had  dropped  a  word  expressive  of 
exultation  at  the  conduct  of  the  French  army.  He  had  no  difference 
about  the  abstract  principle  whether  the  soldiers  were  to  forget 
they  were  citizens.  In  France,  where  the  abstract  principle  was 
clothed  with  its  circumstances,  he  thought  what  was  done  there 
furnished  no  matter  for  exultation,  either  in  the  act  or  the  example. 
Mr.  Fox,  in  reply,  avowed  his  deep  obligations  for  the  improve- 
ment he  had  derived  from  his  friend's  instruction  and  conversation. 
From  him  he  had  learnt  more  than  from  all  the  men  with  whom 
he  had  ever  conversed.  His  friend  might  be  assured  that  they 
could  never  differ  in  principles,  however  they  might  differ  in  their 
application.  He  maintained  his  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the 
French  soldiers  as  men  who,  **  feelingly  alive  to  a  sense  of  the 
oppressions  under  which  their  countrymen  had  groaned,  disobeyed 
the  despotic  commands  of  their  leaders;  and  gallantly  espoused  the 
cause  of  their  fellow-citizens."  It  was  manifest  that  the  dif- 
ference befween  the  two  great  orators  was  something  more  than 
the  application  of  principles.  The  respiect  which  each  felt  for  the 
understanding  of  the  other  prevented;  at  thai  time,  a  stronger 
expression  of  the  thoughts  that  were  tearing  them  asunder.  A 
smaller  man  interfered  in  the*  frendly  tontention  ;  ^nd  then  the 
Whig  ranks  were  fh^t  broken  by  Hurke's  war-cry.  Sheridan 
elaborately  defended  the  proceedings  6f  the  National  Assembly, 
apologized  for  the  excesses  of  the  French  populace,  and  charged 
Burke  with  being  the  advocate  of  despotism.  Burke  rose,  and 
declared,  as  an  inevitable  necessity,  that  henceforth*  his  honourable 
Mtod  and  he  were  separated  in  politics. 

*  -  ,T  ■  Digitized  by  VLjUUQ  it: 

•  "  Letters  on  a  Kegicifie  Peace,**  Letter  i.  1796.  ^ 

Vwi.  VL— 32.  . 
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The  influence  of  the  French  Revolution  upon  great  questions 
of  our  domestic  policy  was  very  soon  manifested  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  Parliament.  In  1789,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Protestant 
Dissenters  was  rejected  by  a  very  small  majority.  During  the 
prorogation,  the  Dissenters  had  agitated  for  the  repeal  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  Test  Acts,  with  unwonted  earnestness  and  considera- 
ble indiscretion.  Some  of  the  Establishment  were  equally  zealous 
in  the  encouragement  of  a  resistance  to  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters. 
Mr.  Fox,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  proposed  the  abolition  of  these 
religious  tests.  Mr.  Pitt  opposed  the  motion.  Mr.  Burke  de- 
clared that  had  the  repeal  been  moved  for  ten  years  before,  he 
should  probably  have  joined  Mr.  Fox  in  supporting  it.  But  he  had 
the  strongest  reasons  to  believe  that  many  of  the  persons  now  call- 
ing themselves  Dissenters,  and  who  stood  the  most  forward  in  the 
present  application  for  relief,  were  men  of  factious  and  dangerous 
principles,  actuated  by  no  motives  cf  religion  or  conscience,  to 
which  tolerance  could  in  any  rational  sense  be  applied.  The  mo- 
tion was  rejected  by  a  very  large  majority.  Two  days  af ter^  a  proposi- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Flood,  to  amend  the  representation  of  the  i>eople  in 
Parliament,  was  withdrawn ;  the  minister,  who  had  three  times 
advocated  Reform,  now  holding  that  if  a  more  favourable  time 
should  arise,  he  might  himself  bring  forward  a  specific  pro^Kisition ; 
but  he  felt  that  the  c;\use  of  reform  might  now  lose  ground  from 
being  agitated  at  an  improper  moment 

There  was  a  warlike  episode  in  May  of  this  year,  which  indica- 
ted, perhaps  advantageously  to  European  powers,  that  Great 
Britain  was  not  prepared  to  endure  insults  to  her  flag.  In  the  pre- 
vious year  two  England  vessel?  had  been  seized  by  a  Spanish 
frigate  in  Nootka  Sound,  a  harbour  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  the 
buildings  for  a  settlement  oa  that  coast  by  English  traders  had 
been  pulled  down,  by  direction  of  the  Spanish  government,  which 
claimed  all  the  lands  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  60th  degree  of  latitude. 
His  Catholic  Majesty  lopg  refused  to  make  reparation.  War  was 
the  tone  of  a  royal  message  to  Parliament  A  million  was  voted. 
But  Spain  yielded ;  and  at  a  grea.t  crisis  of  European  affairs  we 
were  saved  from  one  of  those  petty  quaxrels  which  bad  so  often 
been  the.  beginning  of  lavish  bloodshed  for  the  attainment  of  small 
commercial  advantages.  Fox  supported  the  minister  in  the  spirited 
conduct  which  averted  this  conflict;  and  Pitt  had  the  merit  of 
obtaining,  by  resolute  negotiation,  concessions  which  rendered  a 
-future  dispute  improbable.  The  possibility  of  a  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  raised  an  important  question  in  the  French 
Assembly.    The  governinehts  of  Spain  and  France  W^^  bound  hy 
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treaty  to  mutual  su|H>ort  The  question  arose  in.  the  Assembly  as 
to  the  power  of  making  peace  or  war.  Mirabeau,  with  surpassing 
eloquence,  prevented  the  legislative  body  from  assuming  that  power 
to  itself ;  and  it  wan  resolved  that  war  can  only  be  decided  on  by 
a  decree  of  the  kgi.ilative  body,  passed  on  the  formal  proposal  of 
the  king,  and  sanctioned  by  him.  A  resolution  was  carried  by 
acclamation  that  the  French  nation  renounced  for  ever  all  ideas  of 
conquest,  and  confinetl  itself  entirely  to  defensive  war. 

France  during  this  summer  presented  the  semblance  of  a  happy 
people  celebrating  the  triumphs  of  liberty  and  equality  by  a  pom- 
pous spectacle  in  Paris:  and  the  reality  of  disturbances  in  the  army 
on  the  eastern  frontier,  with  much  bloodshed  at  Nanci,  and  a  gen- 
eral resistance  amongst  the  higher  clergy  to  the  adhesion  required 
of  them  to  the  new  order  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the^  Baslillc  should  be  hon- 
oured by  a  magnificent  festival  in  the  Champ  de  Marsr— agrand 
Federation  to  which  deputies  should  come  from  every  one  of  the 
eighty-three  departments  of  France.  To  prepare  an  immense  am- 
phitl^atre  for  this  gathering  from  the  most  remote  parts,  twelve 
thousand  workmen  were  employed,  put  they  worked  too  slowJy. 
All  Paris  then  went  forth  to  dig  and  to  move  earth — all  classes,  men 
and  women,  coming  in  the  early  morning  from  their  sections,  and 
returning  home  by  torchlight.  Vast  troops  of  federates  hadarrivcd 
in  Paris,  and  were  haspitably  lodged.  At  six  o'clock  of  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  of  July,  three  hundred  thousand  persons,  of  both 
sexes,  dwelling  in  Paris  and  the  neighbourhood,  had  taken  tlicir 
seats  on  the  grass  of  the  amphitheatre,  amidst  a  pouring  rain.  The 
federates  marched  into  the  area,  each  troop  with  the  banner  of  its 
department.  Fifty  thousand  armed  men  were  in  the  space  sur- 
rounded by  the  spectators  on  their  grassy  elevation.  The  king  and 
the  royal,  family,  the  president  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  the 
deputies,  were  on  a  raised  seat,  beneath  an  awning  ornamented  with 
fleurs  de  lis.  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  bishop  of  Antun,  at- 
tended by  three  hundred  priests,  at  an  altar  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  amphitheatre.  La  Fayette  then  ascended  to  the  altar,  and 
swore,  in  the  name  of  the  troops  and  the  federates,  to  be  faithful 
to  the  nation,  the  law,  and  the  king.  The  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  and  each  of  the  deputies,  took  the  same  oath. 
Then  Louis,  standing  in  front  of  hii  throne,  said :  **  I,  king  of  the  . 
French,  swear  to  the. nation  to  employ  all  the  power  which  is  . 
delegated  to  me  by  the  constitutional  law  of  the  state,  to  maintain 
the  Constitution  decreed  by  the  National  Assembly,  skihd  accepted 
bymeiand  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  executed."    The  queen  took 
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the  Dauphin  in  her'arms,  and  presented  him  to  the  multitude.  Th« 
sun  shone  out ;  the  cannon  boomed  ;  one  universal  shout  yrent  out 
as  if  to  proclaim  that  France  had  attained  the  consummation  of  its 
felicity.  But  again  a  deluge  of  rain  came  down,  whilst  TallevTaud 
was  blessing  the  banners  Of  the  eighty-three  departments.  Again 
sunshine ;  and  illuminations ;  and  dancing  in  the  Champs  El^'s^s ; 
and  merriment  for  a  week  before  the  federates  went  home — per- 
haps to  think  whether  it  were  possible  that  the  loving  oaths  of  the 
14th  of  July  would  ever  be  broken. 

The  Sixteenth  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  having  nearly  com- 
pleted its  full  term  of  seven  yeafrs,  was  dissolved  soon  after  Ae 
prorogation  in  June,  1790.  The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the 
25th  of  November,  when  Mr.  Addington  was  chosen  Speaker. 
There  was  no  allusion  to  the  affairs  of  France  in  the  king's  Speech. 
That  the  great  events  which  had  taken  place  in  that  country  were 
occupying  the  thoughts  of  public  men,  there  could  be  smsdl  doubt 
Whilst  the  r03ral  Speech,  and  the  echoing  Addresses,  dwelt  upon  a 
pacification  between  Austria  and  the  Porte,  upon  dissenlions  in 
the  Netherlands,  upon  peace  between  Rutssia  and  Sweden,  and 
upon  war  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  the  national  mind  was 
absorbed  almost  exclusively  by  conflicting  sentiments  about  the 
Revolution  in  France.  A  few  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  Pariia* 
ment,  Burke  hid  published  his  famous  "  Reflections  on  the  Revo- 
lution." •  Probably  no  literary  pit>ductfon  ever  produced  such  an 
exciting  effect  upon  public  opinion  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
or  maintained  so  permanent  an  influence  amongst  the  generation 
to  whose  fears  it  appealed.  The  reputaJrtOn  of  the  antltor  as  the 
greatest  political  philosopher  of  hii  age  ;  his  predilections  for  free- 
dom, displayed  through  the  whole  course  of  the  American  Retx)la- 
tion ;  his  hatred  of  despotic  power,  as  manifested  hi  his  unceasiog 
denunciations  of  atrocities  in  India;  his  eonsisterit  adherence  to 
Whig  principles  as  established  by  the  Bilhrf  Rights-^this  acquain- 
tance with  the  chat^cter  and  sentiments  of  Burke  first  raised  an 
unbounded  curiosity  to  tt^ce  the  arguments  against  the  stmg;^ 
for  liberty  in  anotlier  country,  coming  from  a  man  who  had  so  long 
contended  for  what  was  deemed  the  popular  cause  at  home.  The 
perusal  of  this  remarkable  book  converted  the  inquirer  into  an 
enthusiast.  In  proportion  as  the  liberal  institutions  of  our  own 
country  were  held  up  to  admiration,  so  were  the  attempts  of  France 
to  build  up  a  new  bystem  of  government  upon  the  ruins  ol  the  old 

*.The  t^tk  oC,^  book  indicates .tiat  its  chiel.  purpose  was  to  spread  alaxm  as  to  iks 
prevalence  of  revolutionary  opinions  in  England :  **  Reflections  on  the  Reralntioa  ii 
France,  afad  on  the  proceedings  m  outKoi  Sodetaes  tn  London  rekti^  to  dkat  ttm^ 
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system,  described  as  the  acts  of  men  devoted  to  ''every  descrip- 
tion of  t3iTantiy  and  cruelty  employed  to  bring  about  and  to  uphold 
this  revolution."      To  the  argumentative   power  was  added  an 
impassioned  eloquence,  which  roused  the  feelings  into  hatred  of 
the  anarchists  who  led  the  royal  family  captives  into  Paris  on  the 
6th  of  October,  and  directed  every  sympathy  towards  a  humiliated 
king,  a  proscribed  nobility,  and  a  plundered  church.    Burke  was 
accused  of  abandonment  of  his  old  principles,  as  he  grew  more 
and  more  strongly  opposed  to  the  French  Revolution,  even  before 
the  period  of  its  greatest  excesses.     He  who  produced  the  most 
elegant  and  temperate  answer  to  the  **  Reflections,*'  most  truly  said : 
**  The  late  opinions  of  Mr.  Burke  furnished  more  matter  of  aston- 
ishment to  those  who  ha4  distantly  obser^'ed,  than  to  those  who 
had  correctly  examined,  the  system  of  his  former  political  life.    An 
abhorrence  for  abstract  politics,  a  predilection  for  aristocracy,  and 
a  dread  of  innovation,  have  ever  been  among  the  most  sacred 
articles  of  his  public  qreed."  *    Coleridge,  at  a  period  when  his 
Galilean  enthusiasm  had  entirely  sobered  down,  complains  of  "  the 
errors  of  the  aristocratic  party,"  in  lamenting  with  tragic  outcries 
the  injured  monarch  and  the  exiled  noble,  and  displaying  a  disgust- 
ing insensibility  to  the  sufferings  and  oppressions  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  population ;  and  he  adds,  in  a  note,  "  The  extravagantly 
false  and  flattering  picture  which  Burke  gave  of  the  French  nobility 
and  hierarchy,  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  greatest  defect  of  his, 
in  so  many  respects,  invaluable  work."  f    Another  eminent  thinker 
of  our  own  day  has  thus  given  his  opinion  of  the  causes  of  Burke's 
indifference  to  the  condition  of  the  governed,  and  his  sympathies 
with  the  governing :  "  It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  men  connected 
with  the  upper  ranks  of  sociiety,  and  separated  from  the  mass  of 
the  community,  to  undervalue  things  which  only  affect  thp  rights 
or  the  interests  of  the  people.    Against  this  leaning,  to  wliich  he  had 
yielded,  it  becomes  them  to  struggle."  J 

Mackintosh,  writing  in  1791,  says:  "No  series  of  events  in 
history  have  probably  been  more  widely,  malignantly,  and  syste- 
matically exaggerated  than  the  French  commptions."  He  adds, 
with  reference  to  the  furious  indignation  with  which  Burke  had 
spoken  of  some  popular  atrocities :  "  The  massacres  of  war,  and 
the  murders  committed  by  the  sword  of  justice,  are  disguised  by 
the  solemnities  which  invest  them."  §    "  The  massacres  of  war  ** 

*  Blaclrfntorfi-"Vindicy  GaOlkaB,"  Introdiictii*. 

t  Lord  Broi^um— •*  Sftatet9«n.of  Uie  tiipe  <rf  qtotgfi  IjtI.''— ACU  "  BwImu"  ^ 
f  "  Tmdida  Git.^— Mackintotb,  MitoelbneoiM  Wortu^  vol.  Ui.  p.  la. 
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were  never  more  fearfully  eaphibited  than  at  the  season  when  the 
revolutionists  of  France  were  held  qp  to  e^^ecration,  and  the  savage 
murders  perpetrated  by  the  ministers  of  vengeance  let  loose  by 
Catherine  of  Russia  provoked  no  parliamentary  denunciation^  and 
excited  little  public  feeling.  On  the  anniversary  of  our  Saviour's 
nativity,  in  1790,  Suwarrow,  the  Russian  general,  wrote  to  his  court : 
"  Glory  to  God  and  to  the  Empress,  Ismail  is  ours."  It  is  not 
necessary  to  read  the  two  cantos  of  "  pop  Juan,"  which  BjTon 
devoted  to  the  siege  of  Ismajl,  to  shudder  at  the  atrocities  which 
have  been  perpetratedi  by  e.*itablished  authorities.  This  fortress, 
the  key  of  the  Lower  Danube^  was  stormed ;.  the  Turks  obstinately 
resisted  till  midnight,  and  then  the  conquering,  Russians  entered 
the  body  of. the  place.  The  rising  sun  exhibited  ^uch  a  spectacle 
in  Ismail  as  had  not  for  several  ages  shocked  the  ieeljngs  of  man- 
kind. In  the  morning,  when  the  Russian  generals  put  an  end  to 
the  carnage,  thirty  thousand  of  the  Turkish  pojpulation,  of  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  conditions,  had  perished.*  ^ 

Mirabeau,  in  January,  1791,  was  named  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  .  During  the  previous  year  he  had  pursued  a 
systematic  course  of  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  extreme 
democratic  party.  He  supported,  as  we  have  seen,  the  king^s 
prerogative  as  to  the  right  of  peace  and  war.  He  opposed  ihe 
violent  measures  that  were  contemplated  with  regard  to  emigrants. 
He  maintained  a  complete  independence  of  clubs  and  mobs.  He 
saw  that  the  Revolution  was  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  few 
who  were  qualified  to  guide  it  to  a  moderate  course,  inta  the  man- 
agement of  factions,  who  were  ready  to  stifle  the  comparatively 
sober  voice  of  the  legislative  body.  He  dreaded  the  turbulence 
of  those  who  were  becoming  a  real  and  a  terrible  power,  as  the  Club 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution  (wjio,  from  their  place  of  meeting, 
the  Hall  of  the  Jacobins*  Convent,  came  to  be  known  as  Jacobins); 
and  of  another  body,  still  more  violent,  the  Club  of  the  Cordeliers. 
There  were  in  Paris,  too,  somewhat  more  than  a  hundred 
Journals.  Mirabeau  was  himself  a  journalist,  and  counselled  in  this 
character  adherence  to  constitutional  moderatjon.  Marat,  the. repre- 
sentative of  the  fury  of  the  Revolution,  was  for  erecting  eight  hun- 
dred gibbets,  and  for  hanging  Mirabeau  the  first,  as  the  chief  of  the 
advocates  of  order.  Nevertheless,  the  wonderfpl  energy,  the  in- 
domitable courage,  the  overwhelming  eloquence  of  Mirabeau  not 
only  made  him  supreme  in  the  National  Assembly,  but  gave  hira 
the  hearty  allegiance  of  the  people^  in  their  universal  recognitioii 
of  his  intellectual  supremacy.    The  very  post-boys  called  the  best 
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horse  of  a  team— the  horse  that  dfd  the  most  work— their  Mira- 
b^u.  The  king  and  qtieen  of  France  began  to  feel  that  their 
safety  might  depend  upon  the  efforts  of  this  man,  wlio  had  done  so 
^nuch  to  destroy  the  ancient  order  of  things,  but  in  whom  the  will, 
and  probably  the  power,  abided,  of  saving  the  monarchy.  Mirabeau 
secretly  met  Marie  Antoinette  at  St.  Goud,  to  which  palace  the 
royal  famfiy  had  removed  in  the  summer  of  1790,  and  there  ehjoyed 
some  little  freedom.  He  came  away  with  the  conviction  that  she 
Tras  the  only  man  of  the  fanrily.  He  was  poor;  and  he  doubtless 
accepted  great  presents  from  some  source,  for  his  style  of  living 
suddenly  became  ej^travagatrtty-ltixirHous.  Louis  wrote  to  Bouilli 
that  he  had  paid  the  services  of  Mirtibeau  at  an  enormous  price. 
DnrnoTit  believes  that  Kf irabeau  thought  himfself,  oti  receiving  pay- 
ment; as  air  agertt  who  could  accomplish  salutary  ends  with 
adequate  means.  -He  aIsosa3rs,  that  Mirabeau*s  only  object  was  to 
hnvt  the  ministerial  power  in  his  hands ;  that  he  had  no  notion  of  a 
counter  revolution ;  that  his  deSir^  was  to  re-^taWlsh  the  royal  au- 
thority, witha  national  representation  ;  that  he  even  would  have  en- 
deavoured to  revoke  the  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  which 
had  abolished  the  nobility  ;  and  that  he  was  dissatlsfifed  with  the 
part  Ire  had  himself  taken  as  to  the  qiurstion  of  iht  clergy*  When 
Mirabeau  entered  upon  his  functions  as  President  of  the  National 
Assembly,  the  versatility  of  his  talent  was  signally  displayed. 
He  was  no  longer  the  impassioned  tribune  ol  the  people.  He  was 
the  moderator  of  a  tumultuous  body — the  impartial  supporter  of 
orderly  proceedings — the  dignified  assertor  of  the  respect  dueto  the 
legiskture.  But  the  physical  health  of  this  extraordinary  man  was 
gone.  Dumont  parted  with  Mirabeau,  on  quitting  Paris  after  th« 
tiomination  of  his  friend  to  the  presidency  Of  the  Assembly.  ''  If  I 
believed  in  slow  poisons,"  said  Mirabeau,  '*  I  should  think  I  was 
poisoned.  I  am  perishing.  I  am  consuming  with  a  slow  fire." 
His  mode  of  life,  Dumont  pointed  out  to  him,  woold  have  long 
before  killed  any  man  not  so  robust  as  he  was : — unremitting  work ; 
Imprudent  regimen.  liitellectual  and  sensual  excess,  Dumont 
might  have  added-^those  d'estnietive  agencies  that,  combined, 
always  destroy  the  Victims  Who  unite  the  loftiest  amUHion  to  the 
g^ssest  indulgence.  "  Vou  should  have  been  a  salamand^,"  said 
Dumont,  "  to  live  ih  a  devouring  flame  without  being  consttmed.'* 
The  image  was  founded  upon  a  populiar  error  applied  to  a  great 
truth.  When  Dumont  quitted  Mirabeau,  the  dying  man,  to  whom 
an  intense  egotism'  wai^  pardonable,  saki,  **  We  shall  never  meet 
again.  When  I  am  gotte^  they  Will  know  bow  ta  value  me.  The 
misfortunes  whic!!i  I  liave  arrested  will  rosli  in  from  all  paftr  Ijver 
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France.  The  crimiDal  faction  which  .trembled  before  me  will  b* 
longer  have  any  bridle.  The  Commons  won  a  victory  in  declaring 
themselves  a  National  Assembly,  o(  which  they  have  never  ceased 
to  shew  themselves  unworthy.  They  have  desired  to  govern  the 
king,  instead  of  governing  by  him ;  but  very  soon  neither  be  nor 
they  will  govern.  A  vile  faction  will  dominate  over  all,  and  fill 
France  with  horrors."*  Nirabea^  survived  only  three  months 
after  he  had  uttered  tliis  prophetic  speech  to  Dumont.  He  re- 
peated the  same  sentiments  to  Talleyrand.  He  died  on  the  2nd 
of  April  The  pomp  of  his  funeral ;  the  procession  of  nearly  all 
Paris  to  the  church  of  St.  Qeneviive ;  the  nnoumful  music ;  the 
intermittent  cannon ;  the  thousand  porches.;  the  deep  and  solemn 
'  silence  of  the  qoundess  multitude ;  have  often  been  described,  as 
the  tribute  of  a  great  nation  to  the  greatest  of  its  citizens.  By 
a  decree  of  the  Assembly,  the  church  of  St  Genevieve  was  to  be 
called  the  Pantheon — ^was  to  bear  the  inscription,  Aux  Crmndt 
Hommts  la  P4$rie  recfinnaissantt, .  Mirabeau  was  the  first  occu- 
pant of  the  teiople  set  aps^t  by  ^  grateful  country  as^e  tomb  of 
its  great  men.  In  November,  1793,  by  a  decree  of  the  Conventioo, 
his  body  was  disinterred  as  that  of  an  unworthy  aristocrat 

Six  months  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  Burke's  '*  Reflect 
Uons  ''and  his  final  sepatation  from  his 'party,  involving  an  irrevo- 
cable breach  of  friendship  with  Fox.  The  night  of  the  6th  of 
May  exhibited  a  scene  m  the  House  of  Commons  of  no  ordinary 
interest  From  that  time  this  country  became  divided  into  two 
hostile  bands,  each  uf^iokiing  opinions  that  were  calculated  to  make 
men  irrational  partisans  rather  than  calm  reasoners  ;  that  opposed 
exaggerated  alnrm  to  mistaken  enthusiasm  ;  that  rendered  the  ma- 
jority persecutors  and  the  minority  agitators.  The  passions  then 
spread  through  the  country  inspired  a  panic  about  property,  and  a 
dread  of  revolution,  when,  as  had  been  .tr\dy  said,  **  the  people  were 
more  heart-whole  than  Uiey  had  been  for  a  hundred  years  previous- 
ly ; "  t  and  these  passions  drove  a  minister,  really  a  friend  to  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  into  acts  oi  tyranny,  whose  ip^uence  long 
survived  the  immediate, occasiQi)^  of  thek  exercise,  and  produced 
fears,  and  hatreds  which  arrested  the  niarch  of  social  improvement 
for^qvtacter  of  a. century.  On  the  isth^  of  April,  Mr.  Fox  had 
imcidentaliy  spoken  in  semew^hatiextrayagaot  terms  about  <*  the  new 
Constitution  of  France."  He  admired  it,  "  considered  altogether, 
as  the  most  stupendous  and  glorious  edifice  of  liberty  which  had 
been  erected  on  the  foundation  of  hum^  i|)ytegi;ity  in  any  time  or 

*  <*  Sowv^nin  Mv  Minbesii,"  p..  «M» 
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couniiy."  There  had  been  animated  debates  on  a  proposition  of 
Mn  Pitt  for  the  government  of  Canada,  which  contemplated  the 
establishment  of  two  Houses  of  Assembly,  one  for  the  Upper  and 
one  for  the  Lower  Province.  In  flie  dl^ussion  of  this  question,  gen- 
eral principles  of  representative  government  were  naturally  brought 
under  view.  On  the  6th  of  May,  upon  the  question  in  Committee 
that  the  Quebec  Bill  should  be  read  paragraph  by  paragraph,  Mr. 
Burke  took  occasion  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  possibility  of 
sending  to  our  colonies  "  a  cargo  of  the  Rightsi  of  Man ;  "  and  then 
entered  upon  some  recent  circuttistances  in  Parls-^the  interference 
of  the  people  to  prevent  the  king  going  to  St.  Cloud,  as  he  pro- 
posed to  do.  The  orator  was  proceeding  in  this  strain,  when  he  was 
espied  to  order.  Five  times  he  attempted  to  proceed  in  explana- 
tion of  his  vfews  on  the  French  Revolution,  and  five  times  was  he 
interrupted  by  members  of  the  "Whig  party— his  old  associates. 
Burke  pertinaciously  held  his  ground.  The  irony  of  Fox,  and  the 
remonstrance  of  Grey,  moted  him  less  than  the  incessant  calls  to 
order  bi  smaller  men.    At  last  he  exclaimed  : 

**  The  Utile  dogs  and  ^1,. 
Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweetheart,  see,  they  bark  at  me.*' 

Lord  John  Russell,  quoting  this  anecdote  from  the  ■''Life  of  Lord 
Sidmouth,"  says  that  BuHce  made  his  exclamation  ''  with  the  grief, 
and  somewhat,  perhapsf,  of  the  insanity  of  Lear.''  The  notion  of 
attributing  to  insanity  the  extreme  opinions  of*  the  most  powerful 
mtnd  of  that  agi,  has  been  maintained  with  liiuch  eiamestnes^,  and 
some  attempts  at  proof.*  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  true  that 
Burke's  tniod,  f*  once  so  steady,  so  little  swayed  by  jirejodice  arid 
passion,  reeled  under  the  pressure  of  events  whi<:h  turned  the 
brain  of  thousands."  But  it  may  also  be  said,  th^t  the  aspirations 
for  a  new^iera  o€  happiness  for  mankind  also  turned  the  brains  of 
sober  men,  to  regard  only  what  was  full  of  hope  and  promise  in 
that  Revolution,  and  to  divert  their  eyes  from  its  crimes  and  fol- 
lies. The  extreme  views  which  produced  enthusiasts*  on  either 
side  are  very  justly  pointed  out  by  a  French  lady,  in  her  corre- 
spondence with  Romilly:  "We  have  had  Mr.  Paine's  work  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Burke :  it  is  the  opposite  extreme  of  madness."t 
On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  May,  Burke,  after  his  burst  of  indig- 
nation at  **  the  little  dogs  "  in  answer  to  the  taunt  of  Fox,  that 
"  minute  discussions  on  great  events,  without  information,  did  no 
honour  to  the  pen  that  wrote,  or  the  tongue  that  spoke,  the  words," 

•  Sec  Buckle—**  Civilitation  in  England,"  pp.  4*4  io  431.  jOU^  It! 
t  **  Mr.  Panic's  work  "  was  "  The  Rights  of  Man,"  Part  I.  ^ 
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addressed  him  no  lopger  as  '*his  honoun^ble  friend.''  He  com- 
plained of  the  asperity  with  which  he  had  been^  treated  that  night. 
He  had  differed  from  Mr.  Pox  on  former  occasions ;  bat  no  dl£^- 
ence  of  opinioa  had  ever  before  intemipted  their  friendship. 
There  was  no  loss  of  friendships  Fox  whispered ;  Burke  instandy 
exclaimed  that  he  had  done  his  duty  at  the  price  of  his  friend :  *'  their 
friendship  was  at  an  end."  This  was  too  much  lor  the  kind  na- 
ture of  Fox.  He  wept,  and  was  (or  some  minutes  unable  to  speak. 
Then  there  was  mutual  explanation ;•  and  mutual  recrimination. 
Mr.  Curwen,  the  member  for  Carlisle,  relates  a  circumstance  which 
shows  how  intense  was  the  hostility  of  Burke  to  any  who  exhibited 
even  a  slight  indication  of  admiring  or  tolerating  the  principles  of 
the  French  Revolution ;  *^  The  most  powerful  feelings  were  mans. 
fested  on  the  adjournment  of  the  House.  While  I  was  waiting  for 
my  carriage,  Mr^  Burke  c^me  to  me  and  requested,  as  the  night 
was  wet,  I  would  set  him  .down.  As  soon  as  the  carriage-door  was 
shut,  he  complin^ented  me  on  my  being  no  friend  to  the  revolution- 
ary doctrines  of  the  French  \  on  which  he  spoke  witii  great  warmth 
for  a  few  minutes,  when  he  paused  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of 
approving  the  view  he  had  taken  of  those  measures  in  the  House. 
At  the  moment  I  could  not  help  feeling  disinclined  to  disguise  ray 
sentiments  ; .  Mr.  Burke,  catchkig  hold  of  tlie  ^cbeck*string,  furi- 
ously exclaimed,  *You  are  one  of  these  people!  Set  me  down.' 
With  some  difficulty  I  restrained.  him.;-n4re  had  then  reached  Cbar- 
ing-cross;  a^  silence  e^&ued,  "which  w4s  preserved  tillwe  reached 
his  house  in  Gerardrstr^t,  when  he  hurried  out  of  the  carriage 
without  speaking*"  ,  . 

In  the  debate  on  the  proposed  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpo- 
ration Acts,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1790^  Mr*  Burke  read  extracts 
from  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Price,  and  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Priestley 
^d  other  Non<onfonBist8 ;  infeiring  filom  certain  passages  that 
the  leading  preachers  among  the  Dissenters  were  avowed  enemies 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  thence  our  establishment  ap- 
peared to  be  in  much  more  serious  danger  than  the  Church  ol 
France  was  in  a  year  or  two  ago.*  The  ^  Reflections  on  tiie  Rev- 
olution "  diffused  this  alarm  more  extensively  through  the  country* 
Burke,  in  reprobating  the  harangue  at  the  chapel  in  the  Old  Jewry 
of  Dr.  Price,  said  tliat  '^  politics  and  the  pulpit  are  terms  that  have 
little  agreement ; ''  that  **  no  sound  ought  to  be  heard  in  the  Church 
but  the  healing  voice  of  Christian  charity ;"  that  political  divines, 
"  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  world  in  which  they  are  so  fond  of 
meddling,  and  inexperienced  in  all  its  affairs,  have  nothing  of  poli* 

♦  "  ParliamenUry  History,**  vol.  xxviii.  col.^9fey  \^OUy  It: 
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tics  but  the  passions  they  excite."'  But  he  addreissed  these  just 
remarks  to  **  political  theologians,"  such  as  Dr.  Price  and  Dr. 
Priestley,  who  preached  from  heterodox  pulpits ;  not  to  those  who 
from  the  pulpits  of  the  establishment  made  the  French  Revolution 
the  constant  theme  of  their  invective ;  and  whose  churches  **  re- 
sounded with  language  at  which  Laud  would  have  shuddered,  and 
Sacheverel  would  Itave  blushed.**  The  clamour  was  at  last  got  up, 
that  the  Church  was  irf  danger:  There  were  results  of  this  spirit 
which  were  perhaps  more  disgraceful  to  th«  English  character  than 
the  violence  of  the  Parwian  populace  in  the  attack  upon  the  Bas- 
tilfc  or  the  march  from  Versailles.  It  was  a  lower  and  a  more 
contemptible  fanaticism  than  had  beert  evoked  by  the  first  call  in 
France  to  fight  for  freedom,  that  produced  the  Riots  at  Birming- 
ham which  broke  out  on  the  14th  of  Jtily,  1791. 

Dr. Joseph  Priestlcyjin  1780,  became  the  miriister  of  the  princi- 
pal Unitarian  congregation  in  Birmmgham.  He  was  ardent  in  his 
political  views,  having  written  an  answer  to  Burke's  "  Reflections," 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  his  opposition  to  the  Church,  in  his 
.  real  to  obtain  what  He  deemed  the  rights  of  Dissenters.  But  in  his 
private  life  he  was  worthy  of  all  resp>eCt,  and  in  his  scientific  pursuits 
bad  attained  the  most  honourable  distinction.  But  even  as  a  poli- 
tician he  avowed  himself  a  warm  admirer  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, as  the  best  system  of  poh'cy  the  sagacity  of  itian  had  been 
able  to  contrive,  though  its  vigour  had  been  impaired  by  certain 
corruptions.  Ut  pubKshed,  in  1791,  "Familiar  Letters  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Birminghitm  " — ^a  work  In  which,  according  to 
Robert  Hall,  *^  the  seeds  of  that  implacable  dislike  were  scattered  " 
which  produced  the  outrages  that  we  shall  briefly  relate. 

On  the  nth  of  July»  accotxling  to  a  rOyal  proclamation  of  the 
27th  of  that  month,  "a  certain  scandalous  and  seditious  paper  was 
printed  and  published  in  the  town  of  Brimingham,"  for  the  discov- 
ery of  the  author  of  which  a  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  was 
offered.  This  handbill  called  upon  the  people  to  celebrate  on  the 
14th  the  destruction  of  that  high  altar  and  castle  of  despotism,  the 
Bastile;  but  not  to  forget  that  their  own  parliament  was  venal; 
the  ministers  hypocritical ;  the  clergy  legal  oppressors ;  the  reign- 
ing family  ejctravagant ',  the  crown  too  weighty  for  the  head  that 
wears  it.  This  paper,  says  the  proclamation,  was  printed  and 
published  in  the  town  of  Birmingham.!  William  Hutton,  a  cautious 
man,  says  that  it  was  fabricated  in  London,  brought  to  Birming 
ham,  and  a  few  copies  privately  scattered  under  a  table  at  an  Inn. 
On  that  14th  of  July,  about  eighty  persons  assembled  at  a  tavern, 

*  Mackidtodh  vol.  Hi',  p.  165.  t  Seo  **  Annual  Register,"  1791. 
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known  as  Dadley's^  to  commemorate  this  anniversary ;  and  at  the 
Swan  Inn,  some  magistrates,  and  persons  opposed  to  the  celebra- 
tionists,  met  to  diink  "  Church  and  King."  There  was  a  small  mob 
about  Dadley's  travem,  who  hissed  and  hooted;  and  there  was 
another  mob  around  the  Swan,  The  dinner  went  off  quietly 
amongst  the  friends  of  French  liberty,  the  King  and  Constitution 
being  duly  toasted,  and  afterwards  the  National  Assembly  of  France. 
After  the  company  had  separated,  a  rabble  broke  into  the  tavern  in 
search  of  Dr.  Priestley,  who  had  not  dined  there,  crying  out  that 
*^  they  wanted  to  knock  the  powder  out  of  Priestley's  wig***  The 
loyal  company  at  the.  adjacent  Swan  huzzaed;  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  a  gentleman  said,  ^*  Go  to  the  Meetings."  In  another  hour 
Priestley's  chapel^  in  New  Street,  called  the  New  Meeting-House, 
was  on  fire.  This  work  accomplish^,  the  Old  Meeting-House  was 
also  quickly  in  a  blaze^  Dr.  Priestley  lived  at  Fair  Hall,  about  a 
mile  and  a-half  from  the  town*  He  and  his  family  had  fled  from 
mob  vengeance ;  but  hi^  bouse  was  destroyed,  and  his  books  burnt, 
with  his  manuscripts  and  his  philosophical  instruments.  The  dis- 
graceful scene  has  |)een  related  by  some  with  more  or  less  of 
apology  for  a  fury  which  it  is. held  that  Priesdey  had  provoked ;  and 
by  others  with  more  or  less  of  indignation  against  ^  brutal  intoler- 
ance which  it  is  alleged  was  encouraged  by  loyal  churchmen. 
There  Mras  a>'Oung  man  then  dwelling  at  Birmingham,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  congregation  then  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
and  to  some  extent  was  his  pupil;  for  the  younger  members  of 
Priestley's  flock  received  instruction  from  him  on  moral  and  relig- 
ious subjects.  In  after  life  he  would  relate  to  his  children  the 
scene  which  he  witniBssed  on  that  night  of  July,  1791.  One  of  the 
family,  since  so  honourably  distinguished,  has  given  this  interest- 
ing notice  of  a  memorable  incident  in  his  father^  life :  ^  My  father 
formed  a  strong  attachment  to  Priestley,  and  when  the  bimous, 
or  rather  infamous,  riots  of  1 791  broke  out,  he,  with  a  small  body 
of  his  fellow-pupils,  repaired  to  Dr.  Priestley's  jbouae^  which  they 
offered  to  defend  against  the  mob.  To  their  sore  disa^pointmeat 
their  services  were  declined.  The  doctor  had  scruples  as  to  the 
lawfulness  of  withstanding  a  religious  persecution  by  force — the 
why  and  wherefore  of  this  distinction  between  repeUing  civil  injuries 
and  religious,  which  indeed  are  only  civil  injuries  on  religions 
grounds,  my  father  never  comprehended.  His  companions  went 
away,  perhaps  to  escort  their  good  pastor  and  his  family,  whose 
lives  would  not  have  been  secure  against  the  ruflians  coming  to 
demolish  their  home  and  property.  My  father  barred  the  doors, 
closed  the  shutters,  made  fast  the  house  as  securely  as  he  coidd 
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against  the  expected  rioters,  and  then  awaited  their  arrivaL  He 
has  often  described  to  me  how  he  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  dark- 
ened rooms,  chafing  under  the  restriction  which  had  been  put  on 
him.  and  his  friends.  He  was  present  when  the  mob  broke  in,  and 
witnessed  the  plunder  and  destruction,  and  the  incendiary  fire  by 
which  the  outrage  was  consummated.  Lingering  near  the  house, 
he  saw  a  working-man  fill  his  apron  with  shoes,  with  wbjcli  he  made 
off.  My  father  followed  him,  and  as  soon  as  the  thief  was  alone, 
collared  him,  and  dragged  him  to  the  gaol,  where  he  had  the  mor- 
tification to  witness  the  man  quietly  relieved  of  his  booty,  and  then 
suffered  to  depart,  the  keeper  informing  my  father  that  he  had  had 
orders  to  take  in  no  prisoner  that  night.*'  *  The  burnings  and 
plunderings,  invariably  of  the  houses  of  Dissenters,  continued  till 
the  night  of  Sunday,  the  17th,  in  Birmingliam  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. On  the  15th,  the  house  of  Mr.  Ryland^  at  Easy  Hill,  was 
burnt  down  ;  six  or  seven  of  the  rioters,  who  had  drunk  themselves 
insensible  with  the  booty  of  the  wine-cellar,  perishing  in  tlie  flames. 
Mr.  Ryland  was  a  friend  of  Priestley — a  man  devoted  to  the  public 
interests  of  Birmingham,  and  emphatically  described  as  "a  friend 
to  the  whole  human  race."  On  that  day,  Bordesley  kail,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Taylor,  another  dissenter,  was  burnt  The  warehouse 
of  William  Hutton  was  then  plundered ;  and  on  the  next  morning 
his  country-house,  at  Bennett's  Hill,  was  set  on  fire  and  consumed. 
Five  other  houses  of  Dissenters,  whether  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
or  Unitarians,  were  that  day  burnt  or  sacked.  Justices  of  the 
peace  sat  in  conclave ;  squires  made  speeches  to  the  mobs,  telling 
them  they  had  done  enough.  The  Birmingham  magistrates  issued 
a  placard,  addressed  to  "  Friends  and  Brother  Churchmen,"  en- 
treating them  to  desist ;  for  that  the  damage,  which  already  amount- 
ed to  ;^ 1 00,000,  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  parishes.  On  the 
Sunday  there  were  burnings  of  chapels  and  private  houses  in  the 
neighl)ourhood  of  Birmingham ;  and  then  three  troops  of  Light 
Dragoons  rode  into  the  town,  having  come  in  one  day  from  Not- 
tingham, and  this  disgraceful  exhibition  was  at  an  end.  Five  of 
the  rioters  were  tried  at  the  assizes  at  Worcester,  for  offences  com- 
mitted near  Birmingham,  but  only  one  was  convicted.  A  larger 
number  were  tried  at  the  Warwick  Assizes,  and  four  were  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Three  of  the  whole  number  were  executed.  Every 
attempt  was  made  to  impede  the  conviction  of  the  rioters.  The 
prosecutions  were  confined  to  the  ignorant  mob,  whose  passions 
were  undoubtedly  inflamed  by  their  superiors  in  station.    There 

•  Autobiography  of  Thomas  Wright  Hill— with  "  Continuation  of  Mr.  Hill't  Iife,.bx, 
bU  son,  Matthew  Davenport  HiU."-Privately  printed,  1859.  ^^'^"^^  ^^  ^UUg IC 
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was  no  zealot  prosecuted  of  the  many  whose  offences  were  ondonbl* 
edly  as  great  as  that  of  the  madman,  lord  George  Gordon,  in  178a 
There  was  in  Birmingham  a  hateful  spirit  of  slavishness  and  fero- 
city, in  the  guise  of  loyalty  and  religion,  which  unhappily,  td  some 
extent;  pervaded  the  whole  kingdom.  The  atrocities  were  almost 
justified  from  the  pulpit  as  **  a  judgment."  One  of  the  most  elo- 
quent of  Dissenters — one  strongly  opposed  to  Priestley's  theologi- 
cal opinions — published  in  1791  a  tract,  in  which  he  says,  that  to 
the  unenlightened  eyes  of  posterity  "it  will  appear  a  reproach,  that  ia 
the  eighteenth  century — an  age  that  boasts  its  science  and  improve- 
ment— the  first  philosopher  in  Europe,  of  a  character  unblemished, 
and  of  manners  the  most  mild  and  gentle,  should  be  torn  from  his 
family,  and  obliged  to  flee,  ah  outcast  and  a  fugitive,  from  the  mra^ 
derous  hands  of  a  frantic  rabble ;  but  when  they  learn  that  there 
were  not  wanting  teachers  of  religion  who  secretly  triumphed  it 
these  barbarities,  they  will  pause  for  a  moment,  and  imagine  they 
arc  reading  the  history  of  Goths  or  of  Y*ndals."  • 

*'  Robert  Hall—'*  Cbristianity  consistent  with  a  love  of  freedom,  beins  an  ansacr  to  a 
Seimorr  by  the  Rev.  John  Cbyton."  1791. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

F%ht  from  Paris  of  the  \aa\l  and  iiis  family.— The  National  Assembly  after  the  discovery 
of  the  flight.— Hatred  of  Royalty.— 'Thomas  Paine.— National,  or  Constituent!  As- 
sembly at  an  end.— Meeting  of  the  Legisfaitlve  Assembly.— The  Deelaration  of  Pilnita. 
— French  princes  and  «oi%lant8  at  Ceblenta:— Opening  c^  Pwliamentr-Paoific  Speech. 
—Pitt's  display  of  British  prosperity.— The  3Iavo  Trade.— Pitt's  eloquenc©.— The 
Libel  Law.'Attempts  to  form  a  Coalition.— Proclamation  against  Seditions.— Chau- 
yeUn  and  Lord  Orenville. — Partition  of  Poland. 

Whilst  from  the  night  of  the  14th  July  ta  the  itight  of  the  1 7th, 
the  rabble' of  BirmiDgliam  were  shomlng  **Churoh  and  King/'  and 
plundenng.and  buming  chapels  and  hotises,  the  itabble  of  Paris, 
many  thousands  in  number,  were  assembled  on  Sunday,  the  1 7th, 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  clamouring  for  the  deposition  of  the  king, 
and  manifesting  their  patriotism  by  hanging  two  men' denomiced  as  - 
spies.  The  tfiagistrates  of  Birmingham  looked  smilingly  -on  the 
loyal  and  orthodox  havoc;  but  the  authorities  of  Paris,  .with  their 
mayor,  Bailly,  at  their  head,  resolved  to  put  down  this  mob-dictation, 
and,  hoisting  the  red  flag  of  nvartial-law,  to  disperse  the  multi^ 
tudes  with  volleys  of  musketry. .  What  has  produced  this  demand 
for  the  deposition  of  the  king?  He  has  attempted  to  flyfrom  his 
good  people  of  Paris*  He  brol^  out  of  his  prison-house,  and  he 
has  been  brought  back  agaift*  He  has  been  suspected  of  a.  plan  to 
escape,  when  he  desired  ta keep  Easter  at  St.  Cloud;  and  a  iierte 
mob,  when  he  was  seated  with  the  queen  in  his  carriage,  then  pre- 
vented their  departure  from  the  Tuileries  although  La  Fayette  was 
desirous  to  makeirs^y  for  them  by  force.  It  was  kno^n  that  an 
Austrian  army  was  gathering  on  the  frontiers ;  that  the  royal  prin- 
ces, d'Artois  and  Cond^,  were  surrounded  by  emigrants,  ready  to 
return  in  arms.  ''  Citizens,"  wrote  Marat,  the  most  influential  of 
the  journalists  because  the  most  ferocious,  "watch  closely  around 

the  palace The  genius  of  Austria  is  there,  hidden  in 

committees  over  which  Antoinette  presides.  They  correspond  with 
foreigners,  and  furnish  the  armed  tyrants  who  are  assembling  on  your 
frontier  with  gold  and  materials  of  war."  The  writings  of  Marat 
echoed  the  denunciations  of  the  Clubs.  The  National  Assembly, 
and  the  National  Guard,  were  growing  less  and  less  popular  with 
the  anarchists.    "  What  is  La  Fayette  doing  ?  "  asked  Marat,  **  is  he- 
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a  dupe  or  an  accomplice  ?  Why  does  he  leave  the  avenues  <^  liit 
palace  free  ?  "  The  suspicions  thus  excited  in  the  populace  natu- 
rally produced  a  greater  vigilance  in  La  Fayette.  For  some  time  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  Tuileries  was  under  the  watchfulness  of 
the  National  Guard ;  and  La  Fayette  and  his  officers  were  constant- 
ly about  the  palace,  often  till  a  late  hour.  The  royal  feunily,  too^ 
were  surrounded  by  unfautMid! menials.-  A  waiting-woman  had  for 
several  months  been  watching  the  queen ;  had  seen  her  jewel-boxes 
empty,  and  had  conjectured  that  the  royal  diamonds  had  left  France. 
She  reported  her  suspicions  to  an  aide-de<amp  of  La  Fayette; 
and  for  several  nights  a  stricter  watch  had  been  kept  widiin  and 
around  the  palace.  A  secret  correspondence  had  been  maintained 
between  the  king  and  the  marquis  de  Bouill^  the  commander  of 
the  roj^ist  army  in  the  frontier  provinces  of  Champagne,  Lomune^ 
and  Alsace ;  but  the  k>yalty  of  a  lew  regiments  only  co«ki  be  reKed 
upon.  It  was  arranged  between  Louis  and  his  fudifol  general  that 
the  khig  should  leave  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  19th  oi  June ;  and 
De  Bouill^  took  hia  measures  of  placing  relays  of  horses  on  the 
road,  and  detachments  to  gOard  the  royal  family  at  certain  stations 
through  which  they  were  to  pass  on  their  way  to  Montm^,  at 
which  fortress  the  gpeneral  had  formed  a  camp  where  the  fugitives 
would  be  safe.  The  arrangements  were  disturbed  by  the  dday  of 
one  day  in  setting  forth ;  and,  a^  in  many  of  the  minor  .occurrences 
of  life,  the  misadventures  of  an  hoar  or  two  were  fatal  to  success. 
The  count  de  Fersen,  a  Swiss.,  vias  admitted  into  the  confidence  of 
die  kingr^u^d  he  aooomplished  the  business  of  obtaining  a  pass- 
port for  a  Russian  baroness,  travelling .  home,  with  a  waiting- 
woman^  a  valet,  and  two  children ;  and  he  has  had^  new  coadh  built; 
and  has  engaged  horses.  All  at  last  Is  ready  for  a  start  The 
Russian  baroness  is  Madame  De  Tourzd,  die  gouveoiante  of  the  two 
rdfpl  children;  her  waiting-woman  is  the  queen ;  the  valet  is  the 
king.  The  Idng's  sister,  Elizabeth,  is  of  the  party  as  travelling 
companion.  Three  of  the  devoted  soldiers  of  the  king,  who  had 
belonged  to  the  disbanded  body-guard,  were  admitted  into  the  coii- 
fidence  of  count  F^-sen,  and  it  was  arranged  that  they  were  to 
mount  behind  the  carriage,  as  some  sort  of  protection. 

The  king  and  queen  received  at  their  usual  hour,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  20th  of  June,  those  who  were  accustomed  to  wait  on  them 
before  they  redred  to  rest  They  dressed  themselves  in  the  clothes 
prepared  for  their  disguise ;  and  when  a  midnight  stillness  reigned 
around  left  the  Tuileries,  but  not  all  at  once.  A  lady  in  a  hood 
had  come  out. from  a  small  door,  leading  two  children — a  visitor  of 
some  one  of  the  household,  no  doubt.    These  pass  into  the  open 
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space  before  the  Tuileries,  called  the  Carrousel,  and  thence  mtoa 
street  where  a  glass-coach  is  waiting.     Another  lady  comes  out, 
also  hooded,  and  enters  the  same  coach.    A  stout  man  now  reaches 
the  capacious  carriage.     One  of  the  party  b  still  wanting— the 
waiting-maid.     She,  in  a  gipsy-hat,  attended  by  a  servant,  is  about 
to  join  them,  when  the  carriage  of  La  Fayette,  with  torch-bearers, 
appears.    He  has  been  hastily  sent  for,  upon  some  report  from  his 
aide-de*camp,    The  waiting-maid  stands  up  under  the  arch  and 
sees  the  weli^known  face.     She  is  herself  unobserved ;  but  is  some- 
what flurried.     The  fair  one  and  her  attendant  take  the  wrong  road, 
and  cross  the  Pont  Royal  to  the  other  side  of  the  Seine.     They 
wander  about  the  long  Rue  du  Bac  in  great  perplexity,  but  at  last 
make  their  way  over  the  river  again,  and  find  the  qoacb  waiting 
upon  the  quai.     Count  Fersen  is  the  royal  hackney  coachman.  He 
drives  furiously  off,  but  they  have  to  go  to  a  disUnt  part  to  find  tbc^ 
travelliBg  carriage.     At  last  they  have  passed  the  dark  and  narrow 
streets  of  the  city,  have  reached  the  Boulevard,  and  at  ihe  Porte  St. 
Martin  the  travelling  carriage  is  waiting.     Fersen  is  again  upon  th« 
box,  with  a  German  coachman,  who  will  be  trusty  ;  and  after  some 
time  he  receives  the  grateful  adieus  of  those  for  whom  he  has 
risked  so  much,  and  leaves  them  to  make  his  own  way  to  Brussels. 
Another  carriage  is  at  Bondy,  with  boxes  and  waiting-women. 
Through  the  summer-oight,  the  heavy  coach,  with  six  horses,  is 
lumbering  on  towards  Chalons,  where  it  arrives,  having  found 
proper  relays,  about  live  in  the  afternoon  of  the  21st. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  following  that  midnight  when  La 
Fayette  has  looked  round  the  Tuileries,  and  can  discover  nothing 
wrong  he  is  roused  with  the  news  that  the  king '  and  royal  family 
are  gone.  Paris  is  alarmed,  and  is  quickly  in  motion :  but  tliere  is 
no  riot  or  outraofe.  The  Assembly  meets,  and  declares  its  sitting 
permanent  A  letter  has  been  found  addressed  by  the  king  to  the 
National  Assembly,  in  which  he  goes  through  the  chief  events  of 
the  Revolution ;  describes  the  personal  indignities  be  bad  under- 
gone, and  says  that,  finding  it  impossible  for  bhn  to  effect  any  good, 
or  to  prevent  any  evil,  he  has  sought  to  recover  his  liberty,  and  to 
reach  a  place  of  safety  for  himself  and  his  i^mily.  The  Assembly 
confirmed  an  order  which  had  been  previously  issued  by  La  Fayette, 
which  enjoined  all  functionaries  to  arrest  the  fugitives  ;  and  at  once 
assumed  the  powers  of  an  executive  gorernraent.  The  news  of  the 
flight  of  the  kmg  reached  London  on  the  25ih,  when  George  Rose 
thus  wrote  to  Wilberforce  :— •*  The  National  Assembly  has  acted 
in  a* collected  manner,  and  with  fMUdence  m  tiieii^ situation-  -They 
have  given  assurances  to  the  foreign  ministers  of  firntJi^s^contiau- 
Vol.  VL— 33. 
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'ance  of  friendsliip,  &c.,  and  have  ordered  the  great  seal  (we  shaQ 
'  be  told  h1ce  our  phantom  during  the  regency)  to  be  put  to  afi  instru- 
ments which  require  the  ro)ral  authority."* 

The  king's  route  may  be  ea.^ily  traced.  The  heavy  carrage, 
called  a  "  Berline,"  is  somewhat  remarkable.  Escorts  of  dragoons 
have  been  hanging  about  on  the  road  from  early  morning  ;  and  no 
one  knows  what  they  are  waiting  for.  Suspicion  is  roused.  As 
the  evenbg  draws  on,  a  courier  rides  through  the  village  of 
Sainte-M^ehould ;  and  then  the  lumbering  vehicle  with  ito  six  post- 
horses  rolls  in,  and  stops  at  the  post-house;  The  master  of  the 
post  has  been  to  Paris.  Re  looks  'hard  into  the  carriage.  He 
fancies  he  has  seen  the  lady  in  the  gfpsy-hatin  some  public  pkee. 
Another  face  is  familiar  to  hfm,  from  the  engraved  bead  on  the  new 
assignat.  He  is  sure  the  stout  man  is  the  kiiig.  The  c^riage 
moves  on  ;  and  this  vigilant  post-master,  by  aaitie  Dronet,  aad  a 
trusty  companion,  hurry  after  it  upon  fleei  hackneys.  Tli€  escMt 
that  followed  the  royal  fugitives  from  5ainte-M<$nehoitId  is  inapeded 
by  the  people  at  Clermont,  who  have  been  roused  by  Drooet 
But  the  village  of  Varennes  is  reached  by  Louis  and  his  ^mily 
about  four-and-twenty  hours  after  they  had  been  wandering  out  (il 
\he  Tuileries  through  idark  ways  into  a  datk  future.  The  small 
^bwn  of  Varennes  is  divided  by  the  river  Aire.  Relays  of  hones 
prepare<i  tot  the  travelled  are  in  the  upper  town.  The  eoioiers 
can  find  no  horses  in  the  lower  town,  where  the  carriage*is  w^utii^. 
For  half-an-hour  the  wearied  and  ankious  sitters  Sb  the  "Berime'* 
listen  with  !mpa6ence  tor  the  sotnid  of  horses'  feet.  Two 
horsemen  have  dashed  past  them  over  the  bridge.  Drouet  is  an 
old  dd^oon,  and  knows  somethiagof  barricades.  He  rides  imo 
the  town,  obtains  help,  and  t^  bridge  over  the  Aire  is  soon  Feadered 
impassible  by  an  overturned  cart  At  length  the  carnage  drives 
up,  the  post-boys  having  been  indmbed  19  proceed  with  their 
jaided  hacfks.  Passports  are  deraafaded  by  half-sKloien  National 
"Guards,  led  by  the  inexorable  Drouet.  Kesistanoe  Is  vain ;  and 
Loois,  his  queen,  his  sister,  his  qbildren,  and  the  ^ouveroante  are 
hatkded  into  the  house  of  the  Procureitf  of  the  towo,  nanaed  Sausse, 
a  grocer.  Refreshments  are  asked  for  b/  the  king ;  and  he  reiisbes 
bread  and  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  Burg^mdy.  The  alarm-bell  is 
rung ;  the  peopk  hurry  out  of  thcHr  beds  ;  the  house  is  sanrooodcd. 
Louis  feels  confident  that  a  large  force  will  arrive  from  M.  de 
Bouill^  for  his  deliverance.  A  squadron  of  hussars  is  at  hand ;  but 
they  have  received  no  orders.  The  night  is  passed  in  terrible 
uncertaihty.    In  the  momhig.  National  Guards   ^nt^a^^embled  ia 
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great  mimbers,  axul  La  Fayette's  aide-de-camp  galops  Ipto  Varennes. 
it  IS  all  over.  Even  Bouill^  flies  across  the  frontier.  The  Berline 
is  turned  round ;  and  is  soon  on  the  road  to  Paris,  with  the  unfop 
tunate  family  within,  and  the  couriers  bound  with  ropes  upon  the 
box.  .Three  or  four  thousand  men,  armed  with  pikes  and  muskets, 
surround  the  carriage.  As  the  cavalcade  slowly  went  on,  the 
people  in  the  villages  uttered  reproaches  and  threats  to  the  king 
and  queen.  They  bore  the  insults  with  that  calmness  which  marked 
their  demeanour  through  all  their  subsequent  heavy  troubles.  Two 
Commissioners  from  the  National  Assembly,  Petion  and  Bamave, 
met  them  on  the  road ;  and  their  interference  probably  saved  the 
lives  of  the  unhappy  family  from  the  rage  of  barbarous  crowds. 
At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  captives  re-entered 
the  Tuileries.  There  was  something  more  terrible  than  even  Uie 
clamour  of  a  mob,  in  the  mode  of  their  reception,  as  they  passed 
through  the  streets  of  Paris.  An  Englishman  has  described  the 
scene :  "  Profound  silence  was  recommended  to  the  people  on  the 
entrance  of  the  royal  family  ;  and  it  was  in  general  observed.  I 
stood  in  the  Champs  Elys^s,  on  the  edge  of  the  road,  from  three 
till  near  eight,  and  I  never  saw  more  tranquillity,  or  even  indit 
ference,  on  any  occasion.  An  officer  passed  us  about  half-an-hour 
before  the  king's  arrival,  and  called  out  as  he  passed,  ^-Chapeau 
8ur  t€te.'  This  order  was  punctually  obeyed.  In  all  the  conver- 
sation I  heard,  not  a  symptom  of  pity  or  sympathy  appeared,  nor 
much  resentment"  •  A  placard  had  been  everywhere  afiixed 
which,  in  a  few  words,  prescribed  the  popular  demeanour  required 
by  those  who  in  this  week  of  alarm  had  preserved  Paris  from 
anarchy :  "  Whoever  shall  applaud  the  king  shall  be  flogged ; 
whoever  shall  insult  him  shall  be  hanged."  f  The  semblances  of 
a  monarchical  government  were  to  be  maintained  a  little  longer. 

The  flight  of  the  king  was  the  occasion  of  an  unmistakeable 
demonstration  of  the  contentions  that  were  likely  to  arise  between 
those  who  desired  to  maintain  the  constitution  to  which  the  king 
had  sworn,  and  the  party — a  minority  in  the  Assembly,  but  over- 
powering in  the  clubs — who  soMght  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy, 
or  the  deposition  of  the  existing  monarch .  In  the  jwpular  temper 
the  hatred  of  royalty  was  displayed  during  the  five  days  of  the 
king's  absence  from  Paris,  by  pulling  down  the  signs  over  the  shops 
that  indicated  the  patronage  of  the  Court.  "  A*^; "  was  no  longer  a 
name  to  attract  customers.  There  was  in  Paris  an  Englishman 
who  had  become  hateful  at  home  as  the  expounder  of  "  The  Righ's 
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of  Man."  Thomas  Paine— a  staymaker  of  Thetford  fn  Norfolk, 
afterwards  an  exciseman ;  then  a  settler  in  America,  who  stimulated 
the  revolt  of  the  colonies  by  his  writings ;  an  agent  of  the  Congress, 
employed  in  France  towards  the  close  of  the  war;  a  man  of 
various  talents,  a  powerful  but  coarse  writer,  an  iligenious  mechanic 
--was,  in  June,  1791,  the  guest  of  Condorcct,  the  philosophical 
patrician,  who  had  become  an  ai'dent  republican.  After  the  peace 
Paine  had  been  received  wilh  some  respect  in  England,  and  even 
Burke  admitted  him  to  a  sort  of  intimacy.  But  he  hated  his  native 
country,  and  its  institutions.  Intensely  vain,  he  believed  that  his 
writings  had  produced  the  American  Republic;  and  he  fancied, 
that  his  mission  was  to  establish  a  republic  in  France.  He  asserted 
that,  if  he  had  the  power,  he  would  destroy  all  the  books  in  existence 
which  only  propagated  error,  and  would  re-construct  a  new  system 
of  ideas  and  principles,  with  his  own  "  Rights  of  Man  ^  as  its  foun- 
dation.* In  the  week  of  the  flight  of  Louis,  Prfine  wFote  in  Eng- 
llah  a  proclamation  to  the  French  nation,  which,  being  translated, 
was  affixed  to  all  the  walls  of  Paris.  It  was  an  invitation  to  the 
people  to  profit  by  existing  circumstances,  and  establish  a  Republic 
Dumont  perhaps  ascribes  too  much  to  the  influence  of  such  a  pro- 
duction, when  he  says  that  the  audacious  hand  of  Paine  sowed  the 
seed  which  germinated  in  many  heads.f  Many  persons  of  con- 
•lition,  Condorcet  amongst  the  nirSfber,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
moment  when  the  king  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the 
nation  was  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  A 
majority  of  the  Assembly  were  resolved  that  the  dislo}-alty  which 
had  been  increased  so  fearfully  by  the  king's  attempt  to  leave 
Paris,  if  not  France,  should  not  interfere  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Constitution.  This  hsd  now,  after  a  long  process,  been  elab- 
orated info  a  complete  digest  of  all  the  principles  which  were 
held  to  be  necessary  for  the  happy  existence  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment so  just  and  so  harmonious,  that  it  would  command  the 
obedience  and  admiration  of  all  who  were  to  administer  it  and  of 
dll  who  were  to  live  under  it.  Dumont  has  described  this  consti- 
tution as  in  truth  a  monster: — "  It  had  too  much  of  a  republic 
for  a  monarchy,  and  too  much  of  a  monarchy  for  a  republic  The 
king  was  a  /tors  (Tanvre'''* — a  somewhat  superfluous  dish,  such  as 
the  anchovy  served  between  the  soup  and  the  meat.  The  populace 
did  not  comprehend  these  refinements  ;  and  so,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  on  the  17th  of  July,  the  mobs  of  St.  Antoine  filled  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  signing  petitions  for  the  deposition  of  the  king; 
And  the  once  popular  mayor  hoisted  the  [f^^ecflfg*.  and  dispersed 
•  DovKmt— "  Souvenira,"  p.  »|i.  *     t  (hii^  y.  aA 
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them  by  sword  and  bullet.  Bailly,  La  Fayette,  and  a  majority  of 
the  Assembly,  began  to  fear  the  Jacobins  more  than  they  feared 
the  royalists.  They  began  to  see  that,  by  the  popular  outrages, 
and  the  restraints  which  had  been  imposed  upon  the  king,  he  had 
been  driven  to  despair.  They  wished  to  retrace  their  steps ;  to 
make  the  sovereign  a  real  power  in  the  state,  instead  of  a 
puppet.  They  found  that  it  \rzs  easier  to  destroy  than  to  re- 
establish. The  popularity  which  they  had  acquired  as  destructives 
was  lost  when  they  began  to  be  conservatives.  The  forms  were, 
however,  to  be  gone  through  to  establish  the  anomalous  Constitu* 
tion.  On  the  5th  of  August,  the  multifarious  document  was 
presented  to  the  Assembly  by  a  committee,  who  had  been  for  many 
months  engaged  in  classifying  and  revising  the  various  decrees 
which  had  been  promulgated.  On  the  3rd  of  September  it  was 
presented  to  the  king  by  sixty  members  of  the  Assembly;  and  on 
the  14th,  Louis  declared  his  solemn  acceptance  of  what  he  consid- 
ered, and  not  unjustly,  his  humiliation.  "  Five  U  RoV'  was  again 
heard  in  the  streets.  The  Assembly  is  to  be  dissolved  on  the  30th 
of  September,  and  a  new  body  of  representatives,  whose  electiolis 
have  been  going  on  throughout  all  France,  is  to  meet  on  the  ist  of 
October,  and  to  be  called  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  members  are  to  be  chosen  by  primary  assem- 
blies, themselves  chosen  by  every  man  of  twenty-five  years  of  age 
in  every  canton,  who  had  paid  direct  taxes  equal  to  three  days' 
labour.  The  electors  of  tlie  deputies  were  to  be  the  possessors  of 
a  certain  income,  or  the  renters  of  a  house  of  a  certain  value.  No 
member  of  the  first  AJssembly  was  eligible  to  be  elected  for  the 
second.  No  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  allowed  to 
be  a  functionary  of  the  Executive  Government.  This  sittings  of 
the  Assembly  were  to  be  permanent,  leaving  no  power  to  the  king 
to  convoke  the  body,  or  to  prorogue  it.  And  so  some  of  the  best 
and  most  nnxlerate  men  wlio  formed  the  first  States-General,  arc 
to  be  replaced  by  men  of  provincial  reputation,  chiefly  of  the  legal 
profession ;  and  the  violent  men  of  the  old  Assembly  are  to  find  fit 
exercise  for  their  powers  in  the  Jacobin  clubs. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  quickly  arranged  into  two  defined 
parties — the  right  side  {cdti  droit)  and  the  left  side  {c6U  gaiuhe\ 
w'ith  a  fluctuating  body  known  as  the  centre.  The  c6U  droit  com- 
prised the  supporters  of  the  Constitution,  whose  opinions  were 
generally  those  of  the  middle  classes,  and  were  represented  in  the 
Club  of  the  Feuillans.  The  Girondins,  or  deputies  from  the  depart* 
inent  of  Cironde,  of  whom  Vergniaud  was  the  most  eloquent  with 
Brissot  and  Condorcet,  two  of  the  Paris  deputies,  were  tie  typci 
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of  tlic  more  moderate  of  the  c6ti  gauche.  The  extreme  men  ol 
this  left  side  were  in  intimate  connection  with  the  Jacobin  Chib, 
and  the  Club  of  the  Cordeliers ;  and  the  mobs  of  Paris  were  conse- 
quently at  their  command.  Robespierre  was  the  presiding  spirit 
of  the  Jacobins,  as  Daaton  was  of  the  Cordeliers.  The  extreme 
men  of  the  Assembly  were  called  the  Mountain,  from  their  seats 
on  the  topmost  benches  of  the  cSU.gemcke,  There  is  a  Af  unicipal- 
tiy,  too,  in  Paris,  which  has  more  active  power,  for  good  or  evil, 
than  die  Assembly.  At  the  elections  of  November,  Potion  has 
been  chosen  mayor  of  Paris,  in  preference  to  La  Fayette  ;  and  in 
that  com]XK>n  council,  where  there  is  much  haranguing,  Danton  is  a 
kading  speaker.  But  the  Mother-Society  of  Friends  of  the  Peopl% 
sitting  in  the  old  Hall  of  the  Jacobins,  with  all  the  appliances  of  a 
parliament-*-president,  secretaries,  a  tribune  for  fiery  speakers,  and 
large  galleries  for  excited  men  and  women — ^this  terrible  Society, 
with  its  branch  Societies  in  every  town  and  village  of  France, 
^  forms,"  to  use  those  words  of  La  Fayette  which  he  spoke  too 
late,  ''a  distinct  corporation  in  the  middle  of  the  French  people^ 
whose  power  it  usurps  in  subjugating  its  representatives."  Robes- 
pierre moved  and  «»rried  the  self-denying  ordinance  of  the  first 
Assembly^  which  prevented  its  members  being  re-elected,  that  he 
might  dominate  hi  another  pdace  over  thousands  of  fanatical  wor^ 
shippers  of  first  principles  of  liberty  and  equality,  who  woukl  risk 
^y  perils  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  for  an  idea,  as  he  was  ready 
to  do  out  of  the  purest  and  most  disinterested  benerolence. 

When  the  Legislative  Assembly  met  on  the  ist  of  October,  a 
puerile  contest,  but  not  without  its  significance,  ensued  between 
the  Constitutionalists  and  the  Republicans.  The  king  should  not 
be  addr^sed  afi  **  Sire,"  or  as  ''  Majesty,"  contended  one  peuty ; 
he  should  not  sit  in  a  gilded  chair;  the  members  should  not  be 
nncOvered  in  his  pre&ence.  Louis  felt  that  it  was  intended  to 
affront  him^  and  he  determined  that  the  Assembly  shonkl  be  opened 
by  his  ministers.  The  republican  spirit  became  moderated,  and 
the  constitutionalists  became  more  assured,  for  the  National  Gnard 
intimated  their  resolve  that  the  revolution  should  go  no  further.  On 
the  7th of  0(ttol)ef  the  king  proceeded  to  the  Assembly,  and  delivered 
a  speech  i/^hich  seemed  to  give  him  back  the  loyalty  which  he  had 
lost.  There  must  be  harmony,  he  said,  between  the  king  and  the 
%!g4slative  body  \  tliat  thus  the  property  and  the  creed  of  every  man 
would  he  pmtected,  and  no  one  wotild  liave  a  pretence  for  sta}Hng 
K^ay  from  a  country  in  whkh  the  laws  should  be  faithfully  ezecoted 
and  the  ri^rbts  of  aii  re*T>ected.  Confidence  returned  to  the  king 
and  Queen ;  and  they  thought  tJieit*  calamities  were  over  when  A^ 
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went  that  night  to  the  Opera,  and  were  received  with  unwonted 
shout-,  and  even  with  the  tears  of  tliose  who  were  melted  at  seeing 
a  mother,  so  long  wretched,  apparently  at  ease  and  happy  as  her 
little  boy  sate  on  her  lap,  and  looked  upon  the  people  without  fear. 
In  this  autumn  of  1791,  whatever  might  be  the  apprehensions 
amongst  a  portion  of  the  British  nation  of  the  progress  of  French 
doctrines,  the  prime-mmister  preserved  an  imperturbable  serenity, 
which  he  appears  to  have  communicated  to  the. inferior  members  of 
the  government.  The  editor  of  the  "  Diaries  and  Letters  "  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  says,  "  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  this 
correspondence,  that  while  the  revolutionary  mania  in  Paris  was 
disclosing  its  horror^  and  crimes  more  and  more,.  W£  look  in  vain 
to  these  letters  [those  of  Rose  and  Pitt]  for  ^ny  intimation  of 
what  waj^  going  on.  There  is  JK>t  a  syraptofn  of  alarm  or  indigna- 
tion, or  even  astonishment;  both  writers  seem  to  be  wholly  intent 
upon  the  interior  administration  of  the  country^  in  a  calm  and 
undisturbed  atmosph^e."*  Lord  Sidmo^th,.in  hispid  age,  was 
fond  of  relating  aa  anecdote  of  the  period  wh^n,  as  Mr.  Addington, 
he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Coipmons.  In  September,  1791, 
Pitt,  for  the  first  time,  invited  Burke  to  dine  with  him  ;  Lord  Gren- 
vi^e.an4  Addingtpn  wpre  the  only  other  guests  in  Downing  Street 
"  After  dinner,  Burke  was  earnestly  representing  the  dan|^er  which 
tlireatened  the  country  from  tlve  contagion  of  French  principles, 
when  Pitt  said,  *  Never  fear,  Mr.  Burke  j  depend  on  it  we  shall  go 
on  as  we  are  till  the  day  of  judgment :' — *  Very  likely,  sir,'  replied 
Burke,  *  it  is  the  day  of  no  judgment  that  I  am  afraid  of.''"  f  The 
internal  condition  of  Great  Britain  was  so  essentially  prosperous, 
and  the  abuses  which  required  a  reform  were  so  limited  in  compar- 
ison of  the  evils  that  in  France  den^anded  a  revolution,  that  Mr. 
Pitt  might  well  have  looked  without  serious  alarm  upon  the  clubs 
that  sympathised  with  ,the  French  Assembly,  and  upon  writers 
tliat  attempted  to  spread  the  doctrines  of  the  Jacobins-  Neither 
would  a  peace-loving  minister,  who  was  at  heart  a  friend  to  liberty, 
take  any  part  with  the  despotic  sovereigns  of  the  continent,  or  with 
the  emigrant  princes  who  were  dreaming  of  conquering  and  aveng- 
ing the  Revolution.  On  the  24th  of  August,  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  the  king  of  Prussia  had  met  at  the  Giiteau  de  Pilnitz, 
the  siunmer  residence  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  their  host. 
The  count  d'  Artois  arrived,  to  urge  the  intervention  of  these  sov- 
ereigns to  rescue  his  brother,  the  king  of  France,  out  of  the  hands 
jot  rebellious  subjects;  and  especially  sought  to  move  the  emperbt 

t  •♦Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,"  rol.  u  p.  7a.  y  y  ^ 
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in  the  cause  of  that  emperor's  sister,  the  humih'ated  queen.  Ool 
of  these  interviews  came  the  famous  declaration  of  Pilnitz,  which 
appealed  to  the  other  European  powers  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia;' and  to  employ,  conjointly 
with  them,  **  the  most  efficacious  means,  proportioned  to  their  forces 
for  enabling  the  king  of  France  to  strengthen,  with  the  roost  perfect 
liberty,  the  basis  of  a  monarchical  government,  equally  conforma- 
ble to  the  rights  of  sovereigns  and  the  welfare  of  the  French  na- 
tion." The  German  courts  were  not  agreed  upon  that  policy  of 
armed  intervention  which  was  thus  timidly  threatened.  Prussia 
was  reluctant  to  adopt  the  warlike  views  of  Austria.  Catherine  of 
Russia  and  Gustavus  of  Sweden  agreed  to  raise  an  army,  which 
Spain  was  to  subsidize;  and  they  sent  plenipotentiaries  to  the 
emigrant  princes  at  Coblentz.  Mr.  Pitt  wisely  kept  aloof  from 
counsels  in  which  the  timid  and  the  rash  appeared  equally  fikely  to 
precipitate  a  war  of  opinions.  He  maintained  the  truly  elevated 
position  of  the  minister  of  a  country  enjo3nng  its  own  constttutioDal 
liberty,  which  could  neither  sympathize  with  the  regal  despotism 
that  would  crush  all  freedom,  nor  with  the  popular  violence  that 
would  overthrow  all  order. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  about  the  close  of  1790,  the 
king  of  France  was  in  correspondence  with  foreign  courts,  either 
dirtctly  or  through  the  emigrant  princes  and  nobles.  But  in  1791, 
after  his  solemn  acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  brought  about 
by  his  conviction  that  his  escape  from  the  nets  in  which  he 
was  bound  was  impossible,  he,  apparently  with  sincerity,  earnestly 
desired  the  emigrants  to  disarm.  His  injunctions  were  treated 
with  contempt,  as  coming  from  a  prince  under  durance.  The 
Declaration  of  Pilnitz  had  raised  a  violent  spirit  of  indignadoo 
amongst  nearly  every  class  and  every  party  of  Frenchmen,  against 
the  threat  of  any  interference  with  their  domestic  concerns.  For 
a  short  time  the  Constitution  and  the  Monarchy  seemed  capable 
of  being  worked  together;  but  the  delusion  soon  came  to  an 
end.  The  king  has  an  absolute  veto  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  orators  of  the  Palais  Royal  and  the  mobs  of  the 
street  knew  very  early  in  the  revolution  what  Veto  meant.  Mink- 
beau  advocated  the  Veto.  His  carriage  stopped  at  a  book- 
seller's door,  and  a  crowd  surrounded  it,  crying  out  to  the  great 
orator,  "  You  are  the  father  of  the  people — you  might  save  us — if 
the  king  has  the  Veto  we  have  no  need  of  the  National  Assembly 
—we  are  slaves."  *  On  the  9th  of  November  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly decrees  that  aH  emigrants  shall  be  **  suspect  of  conspiracy," 
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that  is,  that  they  shall  be  outlawed  unless  they  return  before  the 
following  new  year's  day ;  that  the  revenues  of  the  absent  French 
princes  should  be  sequestered ;  that  priests  who  would  not  take 
the  oaths  should  forfeit  their  pensions,  and  sustain  other  pen- 
alties. The  king  to  these  decrees  ought  to  apply  his  Veto,  say  the 
friends  of  the  monarchy.  The  king's  ministers  and  the  Assembly 
argue  these  matters  with  fluent  pertinacity.  The  time  will  come 
when  this  question  will  be  settled  by  a  force  stronger  than  words. 
The  king  now  feels  strong  enough  to  refuse  his  consent  to  these 
decrees  in  their  entirety. 

Whilst  some  of  the  leading  emigrants  of  rank  were  gathered 
round  the  French  princes  at  Coblentz,  a  large  number  of  the  nobil- 
ity, and  of  the  higher  orders  of  clergy,  were  living  in  obscurity  in 
Eilgland,  many  in  very  painful  poverty.  The  grave-stones  in  some 
of  the  suburban  churchyards  of  London  used  to  present  the 
memorials  of  many  a  great  family  who  found  obscure  resting-places 
in  the  foreign  land  which  had  afforded  them  the  means  of  a  humble 
existence.  }n  1791,  even  after  the  unsuccessful  flight  to  Varennes, 
many  of  these  emigrants  had  still  hope  and  confidence.  Charles 
Butler,  in  August  of  that  year,  having  called  on  Burke,  saw  him 
surrounded,  as  he  usually  was  at  that  time,  by  many  of  the  French 
nobility,  and  discoursing  eloquently  on  the  horrors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. One  of  his  hearers  interrupted  him  with  the  ill-timed  ques- 
tion, "  But  when  shall  we  return  to  France  ?  "  "  Never,"  was  the 
reply;. "  False  hopes,"  continued  the  orator,  "are  not  the  money 
that  1  keep  in  my  drawer."  '*  Coquins  /  "  exclaimed  one.  "  Yes," 
said  Burke,  "  they  are  coquins^  but  they  are  the  most  terrible  coquins 
that  the  world  has  known."  * 

In  the  winter  of  1791-2,  M.  de  Talleyrand  visited  London,  to 
nsake  his  observations  upon  the  temper  of  British  statesmen,  and 
ta  dispose  the  ministry  to  regard  the  French  Constitution  without 
alarm.  According  to  the  self-denying  decree  of  the  National 
Assembly,  he  was  restrained  from  holding  office.  But  he  was  no 
less  the  agent  of  the  French  government.  The  British  cabinet 
had  appeared  decided  not  to  depart  from  its  neutrality  in  the  event 
of  war,  but  it  manifested  no  sympathy  with  the  new  order  of  things. 
Talleyrand,  according  to  Dumont,  who  was  in  his  confidence  during 
this  visit  to  England,  had  a  long  conference  with  Lord  Grenville ; 
but  the  Secretary  of  State  was  dry  and  laconic.  Talleyrand  had 
known  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  when  he  was  in  France  in  1 783,  was  a  guest 
at  the  house  of  Talleyrand's  uncle,  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  ;  but 
t  Butler's  **  Remmiiconcej  *'— C»^w»  hat  a  cooiprehenaiT*  "^^^J*^*\^(jiWt¥?h 
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Mr.  Pitt  made  no  allusion  to  his  former  acquaintance.  TalleyrtjiA 
went  to  Court.  The  king  paid  him  little  attention,  and  the  queen 
turned  her  back  upon  him.  Talle}'rand,  in  spite  of  the  cbiinxia  of 
his  conversation,  did  not  find  a  ready  admission  to  the  highest 
society  of  London ;  although  he  had  special  introductions  to  lord 
Lansdown  and  other  leading  Whigs.  Amidst  the  reserve  of  the 
ministry  and  the  neglect  of  the  court,  Talleyrand  could  expect 
little  success  from  his  irregular  mission.  He  returned  to  Paris  at 
th6  beginning  of  March. 

,  At  this    period  of    Talleyrand's    return  from   London,    the 
Girondin  party,  as  we  shall  have  to  relate  in  tiie  next  chapter,  had 
acceded  to  power,  with  Dumouriez  as  minister  for  foreign  a£Eairs. 
It  w^s   then  determined  to  send  an   embassy  to  London.    The 
difficulty  with  regard  to  Talleyrand  was  still  an  obstacle  to  his 
appointment  as  plenipotentiary.    The  title  was  given  to  M.  Chaurc- 
lin,  a  young  negotiator ;  the  power  was  with  Talleyrand,  who  formed 
part  of  a  numerous  suite  that  accompanied  the  ambassador.    The 
party  left  Paris  in  two  carriages  in  a  fine  spring  sesison ;  sevetalf 
such  as  Talleyrand  and   Dumont,   familiar  with   England;  the 
gt^eater  number  eager  to  grajify  tlieir  curiosity  in  sat  uttknow^ 
country.    Garat,  a  man  of  letters,  who  afterwards  acquired  a  hate* 
fill  distinction  as  minister  of  Justice,  Was  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
of  this  large  company.     The  impressions  of  England  made  upoB 
this  man,  who  desired  the  reputation  of  a  philanthropist,  and  be- 
came the  apologist  of  massacre,  are  pleasantly  described.    Wbea 
they  arrived  at  Dover,  Garat  mounted  the  imperial  of  the  carnager 
with  Dumont  at  his  side.    He  adjusted  his  eye-glass,  and  exhibited 
as  much  excited  curiosity  as  if  they  had  arrived  in  the  moon.     H« 
made  the  most  amusing  exclamations,  upon  tlie  small  cottages,  the 
small  gardens,  the  neatness  that  reigned  throughout,  the  besiuty  ol 
the  children,  the  modest  air  of  tlje  female  peasantry,  the  decent 
dress  of  the  country  people ; — ^in  a  word,  this   scene  of  ease  and 
prosperity,  which  contrasted  so  strongly  with  the  misery  and  the 
rags  which  they  had  just  seen  in  the  people  of  Picardy,  struck 
Garat  in  a  singular  manner :  "  Ah,  what  a  pity,  what  a  pity,"  he 
exclaimed, '^  if  they  set  about  to  revolutionize  this  fine  couAtiy! 
When  will   Krante  be  as  happy  as  England  ? "  ♦    The  maa  of 
letters,  who  was  preparing  to  write  the  history  of  the   French 
Revolution,  might  have  considered  that  the  comparative  happoiess 
of  the  English  peasantry  would  render  such  attempt  at  revolutiwH 
Iting  altogether  vain.     One  of  the  great  causes  of  the  RevolutioB 
dkl  not  here  exist-*-^tbe  feudal  privileges  which  had  loDg  made  the 
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people  slaves,  and  in  revenge  of  which  they  became  savages — ^the 
crushing  despotism  of  a  government  of  centralization,  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  all  social  improvement.  The  embassy  of  Chauvelin 
and  Talleyrand  was  established  in  London ;  but  it  was  coldly 
received  by  the  court,  and  almost  injuriously  by  the  public.  Its 
members  were  attacked  by  the  ministerial  newspapers,  and  they  com- 
mitted the  imprudence  of  assiduously  cultivating  the  society  of  the 
Opposition.  The  official  communications  of  the  embassy  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  were  not  of  a  very  agreeable  character.  Their  pub- 
lic reception  was  anything  but  flattering.  TaUeyrand  and  Chauvelin 
went  to  Ranelagh,  Dumont  being  of  the  party,  with  five  or  six 
others  of  the  ambassador's  suite.  They  saw  that  they  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  gay  crowd ;  but  that  regard  was  not  compli- 
mentary ;  for  as  they  moved  round  the  ring  a  free  passage  was 
made  for  them,  right  and  left,  as  if  the  people  feared  to  breathe  an 
atmosphere  of  contagion.  They  also  saw  the  duke  of  Orleans 
walking  alone,  shunned  even  in  a  more  especial  manner.  Nev- 
ertheless, at  thb  period  the  British  government  was  anxious  to 
preserve  its  neutrality  in  the  affairs  of  France :  it  was  cold,  but  it 
was  not  hostile. 

The  Parliament  of.  Great  Britain  was  opened  on  the  31st  of 
January,  179^.  The  king's  speech  was  not  a  speech  of  alarm,  but 
of  unbounded  confidence.  It  declared  that  the  general  state  of 
affairs  in  Europe  appeared  to  promise  to  his  majesty's  subjects 
a  continuance  of  their  present  tranquillity.  "  Under  these  circum- 
stances," said  the  king,  <'  I  am  induced  to  think  that  some  immedi- 
ate reduction  may  safely  be  made  in  our  naval  and  military  establish- 
ments.'' The  speech  also  announced  **  a  continual  and  progressive 
improvement  in  the  internal  situation  of  the  country."  The 
private  correspondence  of  members  of  the  government  clearly 
shows  that  the  expectation  of  continued  peace,  and  the  boast  pf 
internal  prosperity,  were  not  used  as  devices  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  the  nation.  **  Everything  looks  like  peace,  on  the  side 
of  France,"  writes  Lord  Grenville  in  January.  "There  certainly 
are  some  in  France  who  wish  the  war,  but  very  many  more  who 
fear  it ;  and  the  ruin  of  the  finances  is  approaching  with  very  rapid 
strides  indeed.  What  a  contrast  we  shall  make  with  them,  when 
I  come  to  state  to  you  the  particulars."*  The  finances  of  England 
and  France  were  scarcely  capable  of  being  compared.  The  dis- 
turbance of  the  ordinary  laws  of  exchange  produced  by  the  issue  of 
Assignats'in  1790 — which  paper-money  was  based  on  the  security 
of  the  Church  Lands  remaining  unsold — had  rendered  the  financial 
•  "  Cottrt  aod  Cabinets  U  G«orge  HI.,"  vol.[ii^itped«^»^OUy  It: 
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cohdition  of  France  very  difficult  of  contrast  with  a  country  whose 
paper-money  was  convertible  into  specie.  The  financial  ruin  of 
France,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  ruin,  was  approaching  very  surely 
though  gradually  at  the  beginning  of  1792;  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  the  excessive  issue  of  Assignats,  based  upon  the  for- 
feited property  of  emigrants,  produced  a  terrible  amount  of  private 
ruin  and  misery.  Yet  the  amount  of  private  calamity  did  not  in 
the  least  prevent  the  French  revolutionary  government  from  carry- 
ing on  hostilities  with  an  energy  that  astonished  tlie  statesmen  of 
other  countries,  who  provided  th'e  means  of  war  by  the  ordinary 
routine  of  loans  and  taxes.  The  mistake  which  the  British  gov- 
ernment constantly  made  with  regard  to  France,  long  after  1792, 
was  to  believe  that  the  ruin  of  her  finances  necessarily  involved 
the  submission  of  her  rulers — "  as  if  credit  was  necessary  to  a 
government  of  which  the  principle  was  rapine ;  as  if  Alboin  could 
not  turn  Italy  into  a  desert  till  he  had  negotiated  a  loan  at  five  per 
cent. ;  as  if  the  exchequer  bills  of  Attila  had  been  at  par."  ♦ 

On  the  17th  of  February,  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
Mr.  Pitt  brought  under  consideration  a  general  view  of  the  PubKc 
Income  and  Expenditure.  No  prospect  could  be  more  gratifying 
than  the  eloquent  minister's  survey  of  the  resources  of  the  country; 
no  declaration  of  policy  more  statesmanlike.  He  looked  forward  to 
the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund  during  a  period  of  tranquillity  that 
was  likely  to  endure  for  some  years ;  he  calculated  what  that  fund 
would  amount  to  in  1808.  ♦*  There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  country,"  he  said,  "when,  from  the  situation  of  Europe,  we 
might  more  reasonably  expect  fifteen  years  of  peace  than  we  may  at 
the  present  moment."t  He  displayed  the  great  increase  of  revenue. 
He  enlarged  upon  the  causes  of  that  increase,  derived  from  the 
natural  industry  and  energy  of  the  country ;  the  improvement  ol 
every  branch  of  manufacture  ;  the  invention  of  machinery  for  the 
abridgment  of  labour;  that  continual  tendency  of  capital  to  in- 
crease, whenever  it  is  not  obstructed  by  some  public  calamity,  or 
by  some  mistaken  and  mischievous  policy.  Such  circumstances 
were  naturally  connected  with  the  duration  of  peace ;  they  were 
connected  still  more  with  our  internal  tranquillity,  and  with  the 
natural  effects  of  a  free  but  well-regulated  government.  "It  is 
this  union  of  liberty  with  law,  which,  by  raising  a  barrier  equally 
firm  against  the  encroachments  of  power,  and  the  violence  of  pop- 
ular commotion,  affords  to  property  its  just  security,  produces  the 
exertion  of  genius  and  labour,  the  extent  and  solidity  of  credit,  the 

•  Macaulay— *<  Biography  of  Piit."  .     f^t^^^^^^ 
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drculatlon  and  increase  of  capital ;  which  forms  and  upholds  the 
national  character,  and  sets  in  motion  all  the  springs  which  actuate 
the  great  mass  of  the  community  through  all  its  various  descrip- 
tions." Fox  complimented  his  rival  upon  his  eloquence;  upon  his 
philosophical  view  of  the  principles  of  government ;  upon  his  true 
and  splendid  enumeration  of  the  causes  of  national  prosperity. 
What,  indeed,  we  may  now  say,  could  a  free  nation  desire  more 
than  such  an  expositor  of  its  principles,  and  such  a  leader  in  a 
continued  course  of  greatness  and  honour?  Throughout  that 
Session  we  see  William  Pitt  truly  the  foremost  man  of  all  the 
world — calm,  amidst  the  storms  which  were  raging  aroimd ;  in  his 
majestic  oratory  asserting  the  grandeur  of  his. country,  and  vindi- 
cating the  soundest  doctrines  of  public  economy,  and  the  most 
noble  principles  of  justice  for  the  oppressed.  On  the  2nd  of  April, 
Wilberforce  moved  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  con- 
sider the  African  Slave  Trade,  with  a  view  to  a  resolution  for  its 
immediate  abolition.  Pitt  on  this  occasion  supported  his  friend 
in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speeches  on  record.  "  Windham,  who 
has  no  love  for  Pitt,"  writes  Wilberforce,  "  tells  me  that  Fox  and 
Grey,  with  whom  he  walked  home  after  the  debate,  agreed  with 
him  in  thinking  Pitt's  si>eech  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  dis- 
plays of  eloquence  they  had  ever  heard.  For  the  last  twenty 
minutes  he  really  seemed  to  be  inspired.  He  was  dilating  upon 
the  future  prospects  of  civilizing  Africa,  a  topic  which  I  had  sug- 
gested to  him  in  the  morning."  This  almost  inspired  passage  of 
Pitt's  oration  may  scarcely  bear  the  sober  examination  of  those 
who  contend  for  the  difference  of  races ;  but  there  are  certainly 
few  things  in  the  whole  compass  of  oratory  more  magnificent  than 
his  retrospect  of  the  early  condition  of  the  Britons,  as  slaves  ex- 
ported to  the  Roman  market,  and  his  reproof  of  those  who  con- 
tended that  Africa  was  incapable  of  civilization  :  "  Why  might 
not  some  Roman  senator,  reasoning  on  the  principles  of  some 
honourable  gentlemen,  and  pointing  to  British  barbarians,  have 
predicted  with  equal  boldness,  *  There  is  a  people  that  will  never 
rise  to  civilization ;  there  is  a  people  destined  never  to  be  free  ;  a 
people  without  the  understanding  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
useful  arts ;  depressed  by  the  hand  of  nature  below  the  level  of  the 
human  species  ;  and  created  to  form  a  supply  of  slaves  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.*  Might  not  this  have  been  said,  in  all  respects  as 
fairly  and  as  truly  of  Britain  herself,  at  that  period  of  her  history, 
as  it  can  now  be  said  by  us  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  ?  "  ^"  It 
was  decided  that  night,  by  a  large  majority,  that  the  Slaro  Trade 
•  ••  Parliamtntffy  History."  vol.  xxfau  cot  i i$pd  by  V^OUg It: 
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should  be  gradually  abolished.    Pitt  and  Fox  contended  for  the 
immediate  abolition. 

In  this  session  was  carried  that  great  improvement  of  the  law 
known  as  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Bill,  by  which  was  established  the  right 
o£  juries  to  give  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  upon  the 
whole  matter  put  in  issue  upon  the  indictment.  This  BiQ  was 
carried  in  the  Hous^  of  Commons  in  the  Session  of  1791,  Pitt  sup- 
porting Fox  and  £rskine  in  the  necessity  of  taking  some  step,  at 
least  to  regulate  the  practice  of  the  Courts  on  the  trial  of  libels,  and 
render  it  conformable  to  the  free  spirit  of  the  constitution.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Chancellor,  lord  Thurlow,  moved  the  post- 
ponemefit  of  the  Bill ;  and  it  was  lost  for  that  Session.  In  the 
Commons,  in  1 792,  it  was  again  passed ;  and  sent  to  the  Lords. 
It  was  again  opposed  by  the  Chancellor,  who  was  supported  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  Judges — "  sad  to  relate, **  says  lord  Camp- 
bell. But  the  principle  was  advocated  in  every  stage  by  lord  Cam- 
den, and  by  lord  Loughborough,  and  the  measure  was  finally  car- 
ried on  the  nth  of  June.  Lord  Thurlow  had  become  troublesome 
in  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt,  occasionally  setting  up  an  independent 
authority,  in  which  pretension  he  appears  to  have  reckoned  upon 
the  support  of  the  king.  On  the  14th  of  May  he  made  an  unex- 
pected opposition  to  a  ministerial  measure  in  parliament,  and  had 
nearly  obtained  a  majority.  Grenville  wrote  to  his  brother,  "1 
think  the  consequences  must  be  decisive  in  his  situation  or  ours, 
fiut  it  requires  some  reflection,  and  some  management  in  the  quar- 
ter you  know.*'  •  In  that  **  quarter,"  there  was  no  hesitation.  The 
king  sent  a  message  to  the  chancellor  requiring  him  to  give  up 
the  office  ;  but  leaving  the  time  to  his  choice.  The  great  seal  was 
then  put  in  commission.  Lord  Loughborough,  who  belonged  to 
the  Whig  party,  was  ardently  desirous  for  the  seat  on  the  wool- 
sack. He  attempted  for  some  time  to  bring  about  a  Coalition  be- 
tween Pitt  and  Fox,  to  which  Pitt  appears  to  have  opposed  no  in- 
superable obstacle,  though  Fox  declared  that  the  minister  was  not 
sincere.  The  Whigs  were  divided^ between  the  opinions  of  Burke 
and  those  of  Fox  on  the  question  of  the  French  Revolution; 
though  many  were  not  indisposed  to  join  Pitt  to  form  "a strong 
government"  Burke  thought  that  "  Mr.  Fox's  coach  stops  the 
way,"  but  that  there  was  no  doing  without  him  or  with  him.f  The 
attempts  to  bring  about  a  Coalition  failed,  as  might  naturally  have 
been  expected — not  so  much  from  any  insuperable  difference  of 
principles  between  the  two  great  parliamentary  leaders  at  that  time^ 
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aafrom  the  difficulties  that  were  sure  to  arise  out  oi  the  conduct 
and  opinions  oi  the  extreme  men  of  either  party.  If  Pitt,  united 
with  Fox,  had  adhered  to  his  principle  of  neutrality  in  the  impend- 
ing struggle  between  France  and  the  German  powers,  Fox  might 
have  moderated  many  o£  those  opinions  which  appeared  to  make 
him  the  advocate  of  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution.  But 
the  great  question  of  peace  or  war  with  the  I\rench  republic  really 
depended  upon  the  feelings  of  the  majority  in  parliament ;  and  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  Session  of  1792,  it  became  pretty  evident  that 
the  strongest  ministry  would  have  real  difficulty  in  preserving  Eng- 
land from  an  interference  in  this  question,  which  so  stirred  the 
passions  of  the  community. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  Mr.  Giarles  Grey  gave  notice  of  a  motion 
fpr  Reform  iu  the  representation  of  the  people— he  whp,  as  earl 
Grey  and  Prime  Minister  forty  years  afterwards «  carried  the  Rje* 
form  BilU  On  the  26th  of  April^  1 792,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  "  The  Friends  of  the  People,  associated  for  the  purpQse 
^f  obtaining  a  Parliamentary  Reform,*'-  a  Peclaratioo  was  agree4 
to  be  signed  by  many  members  of  parliament  and  otber  gentlemen ; 
and  it  was  resolved  that  Mr,  Grey  and  Mr.  Erskine  be  requested 
to  make  a  motion  on  the  subject  In  the  next  Session,  ^f.  Grey 
accordingly  gave  notice  of  his  intention  in  a  brief  speech.  Mr, 
Pitt  at  once  came  forward  to  declare  his  opinions  on  the  subject.  He 
had  supported  reform  in  former  times,  when  he  thought  that  "  i{ 
some  mode  could  be  adopted,  by  which  the  people  could  have  any 
additional  security  for  a  continuance  of  the  blessings  which  they, 
now  enjoy,  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  constitution  of  the 

country He  would  ask  all  moderate  men  what  were  their 

feelings  on  this  subject  at  this  moment  ?  He  believed  he  could 
anticipate  the  answer — *  This  is  not  a  time  to  make  hazardous  ex- 
periments.* tould  we  forget  what  lessons  had  been  given  to  the 
world  within  a  few  years  ?  "  Mr.  Pitt  made  some  pom  ted  allusions 
to  the  Declaration  of  "  The  Friends  of  the  People,"  and  a  heated 
debate  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Fox  supported  Mr.  Grey,  but  intima- 
ted his  opinion  of  the  impolicy  of  joining  an  Association  for  Reform. 
On  the  21  St  of  May,  a  Royal  Proclamation  was  issued,  against  the 
publication  and  dispersion  of  seditious  writings.  On  the  25th,  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  king  was  proposed,  expressing  the  determination  of  the 
Commons  to  support  his  majesty  in  the  resolution  which  he  had  adopt- 
ed. Mr.  Grey  moved  an  amendment,  in  which  he  brought  forward 
Mr.  Pitt's  former  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Reform;  described 
his  conduct  as  that  of  an  apostate ;  and  treated  the  Proclamation 
and  the  proposed  Address  a»  calculated  to  thr^Mf-^g^iyi^g^ggm^^ 
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Society  that  had  been  iormtd  with  the  purest  intentions.  The 
Proclamation,  he  said,  was  intended  to  separate  the  Whig  party. 
There  were,  indeed,  many  signs  that  a  separation  of  old  politicai 
friends  was  Inevitable.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  pnnce  of 
Wa'cs,  always  hitherto  associated  in  politics  with  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  the  Opposition,  spoke,  for  the  first  time,  on  this  sub- 
ject of  the  king's  Proclamation.  The  matter  in  question  was,  he 
said,  whether  the  constitution  was  or  was  not  to  be  maintained; 
whether  the  iVild  ideas  of  theory  were  to  conquer  the  wholesome 
maxims  of  established  practice;  and  whether  those  laws  under 
which  we  had  flourished  for  such  a  series  of  years  werd  to  be  sub- 
verted by  a  reform  unsanctioned  by  the  people.  •*  1  exist,''  ex- 
claimed his  royal  highness,  "  by  the  love,  the  friendship,  and  the 
benevolence  of  the  people,  and  their  cause  I  will  never  forsake  as 
long  as  I  live."  • 

The  Proclamation  against  Seditious  Writings  stated  that  "  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  torrespondences  have  been  entered  into 
with  sundry  persons  in  foreign  parts,  with  a  view  to  forward  the 
criminal  and  wicked  purposes"  alluded  to.  M.  Chauvelin,  the 
French  minister  plenipotentiary,  upon  the  appearance  of  this  Proc- 
lamation, addressed  a  note  to  lord  Grenville,  in  which  he  saj's,  **  If 
certain  individuals  of  this  country  have  established  a  correspondence 
abroad,  tending  to  excite  troubles  therein,  and  if,  as  the  proclama- 
tion seems  to  insinuate,  certain. Frenchmen  have  come  into  their 
views,  that  is  a  proceeding  wholly  foreign  to  the  French  nation,  to 
the  legislative  body,  to  the  king,  and  to  his  ministers  ;  it  is  a  pro- 
ceeding of  which  they  are  entirely  ignorant,  which  militates  against 
every  principle  of  justice,  and  which,  whenaver  it  became  known, 
would  be  universally  condemned  in  France.  Independently  of 
these  principles  of  justice,  from  which  a  free  people  ought  never  to 
deviate,  is  it  not  evident,  from  a  due  consideration  of  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  French  nation,  that  she  ought  to  desire  the  interior 
tranquillity,  the  continuance  and  the  force  of  the  constitution,  of  a 
country  which  she  already  looks  upon  as  her  natural  ally  ?  "  Argu- 
ing thus,  at  considerable  length,  M.  Chauvelin  requests  that  the 
Secretary  of  Sl0ie  would  communicate  his  note  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  previous  to  their  deliberations  upon  the  proposed  Ad- 
dress. Lord  Grenville  administered  a  dignified  rebuke  to  the  French 
ambassador :  "  The  deliberations  of  the  t^vo  Houses  of  Parliament, 
as  well  as  the  communications  which  his  majesty  shall  be  pleased 
to  make  to  them,  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  are  objects 
absolutely  foreign  to  all  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  upon  whidi 
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it  is  impossible  for  me  to  enter  into  any  discussion  whatever  with 
the  ministers  of  other  courts."  It  is  clear  that  there  could  not  be 
any  Very  cordial  communication  between  the  French  envoy  and  the 
English  ministers  although  the  forms  of  diplomatic  courtesy  were 
sedulously  preserved.  On  the  i8th  of  June,  M.  Chauvelin,  having 
previously  announced  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  invites  his 
Britannic  majesty,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  the  French,  to  use 
his  influence,  "  to  stop,  whilst  it  is  still  time,  the  progress  of  a 
confederacy,  which  equally  afiEects  the  peace,  the  liberty,  and  the 
happiness  of  Europe."  Lord  Greoville,  coldly  answering  this  im* 
passioned  exhortation,  says,  'Hhe  same  sentiments  which  have 
determined  the  king  not  to  take  part  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France 
ought  equally  to  induce  him  to  respect  the  rights  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  other  sovereigns,  and  especially  those  of  the  allies  ;  and 
his  majesty  has  thought  that,  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
war  now  begun,  the  intervention  of  his  counsels,  or  of  his  good 
offices,  cannot  be  of  use,  unless  they  should  be  desired  by  all  the 
parties  interested." 

The  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  i6th  of  June.  In  his 
speech  on  closing  the  Session  the  king  said,  "  I  have  seen  with 
great  concern  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  several  parts  of 
Europe."  The  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia  was  at  an  end. 
The  disciplined  armies  of  .Austria  has  scarcely  yet  come  into  conflict 
with  the  raw  levies  of  France.  But  if  there  were  evils  to  be  dreaded 
from  the  progress,  of  democratic  opinions,  there  was  no  less  a 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  daring  ambition  of  absolute 
monarchs.  There  was  another  Revolution  upon  which  those  who 
feared  anarchy  but  loved  liberty  looked  without  apprehension.  In 
1791  a  great  change  had  been  effected  in  the  government  of  Poland. 
The  tryanny  of  the  nobles  had  been  abolished  with  the  entire 
concurrence  of  the  king  and  the  people.  A  new  Constitution  was 
established,  which  provided  for  an  hereditary  Crown ;  a  Legislature 
consisting  of  two  Houses  ;  equality  of  civil  rights  ;  a  complete 
toleration  of  all  religions.  This  rational  system  was  offensive  to 
the  despotic  empress  of  Russia  ;  and  she  sent  an  army  into  Po- 
land to  destroy  the  new  liberties  of  the  counk*y.  The  king  of 
Poland  appealed  to  his  ally  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  send  him  that 
aid  which  Prussia  was  bound  by  treaty  to  render.  The  tricky 
court  of  Berlin  replied  that  the  change  in  the  government  of  Po 
land  had  cancelled  the  obligation.  Such  were  the  Allies  to  whom 
Great  Britain  had  to  look,  if  she  was  to  take  any  hostile  pro- 
ceedinj^s  against  the  revolutionary  government  of  France.  Some 
enthusiasts  in  England  thought,  in  the  summeP  ^^^792,  that  it 
Vol.  VI.— 34 
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would  be  a  wise  policy  lor  our  country  to  make  coiranoii  cause 
with  France  in  resisting  the  despots  who  were  crushing  the  inde- 
pendence of  Poland.  Against  this  schtine,  Burke  was  indignant. 
He  applauded  the  Revolution  of  Poland ;  he  hated  that  of  France. 
He  lamented  the  fate  of  Poland ;  but  he  would  sooner  let  affairs 
there  take  their  course  than  enter  "  into  a  confederacy  with  the 
horror,  turpitude,  baseness,  and  wickedness  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion." ♦  Things  in  Poland  did  take  their  course.  The  crimes  of 
monarchy  were  at  hand  to  make  men  careful  not  to  exhaust  all 
their  indignation  against  the  crimes  of  democracy. 

•  **  CorrMpOndtoce  of  Burke/'  toL  fii.  p.  47s.  L. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Deaths  of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Sweden.—The  Girondin  Ministry  w— French  dec- 
laration of  war  against  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.— The  Veto.— Roland,  and 
two  other  ministers,  dismissed. -^Instnrection  of  theaoth  of  Jane.— The  Cotmtry  in 
Danger  proclaimed.— Arrival  of  the  Marsellais.— Proclamation  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick.— Insurrection  of  the  loth  of  August.— Attack  on  the  Tuileries.— Royal  family 
removed  to  the  Temple. — Longwy  taken  by  the  Prussians.— The  Massacres  of  Sep- 


In  March,  1792,  two  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  who  were 
meditating  upon  the  great  question  of  a  war  with  France  were  re- 
moved by  death.  Leopold,  the  emperor,  died  on  the  ist  of  March. 
He  was  succeeded  as  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  by  his  eldest 
son,  Frances  II.  Gustavus  III.,  king  of  Sweden,  was  shot  on  the 
6th  of  March,  at  a  masked  ball,  by  Ankerstroem,  one  of  the  nobles 
whose  privileges  he  had  abrogated  in  1 789  to  establish  his  own 
absolute  power.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  boy  of  thirteen 
years  of  age.  The  successor  of  Leopold  was  not  yet  elected  em« 
peror  when  France  declared  war  against  him  ■  on  the  20th  of  April. 
This  declaration  was  the  act  of  the  Girondin  ministry.  The 
administration  which  represented  the  Feuillans,  or  party  of  the 
Constitution,  of  whom  Bertrand  de  Moleville  and  Narbonne  wefe 
leading  members  and  political  rivals,  was  broken  up  by  its  own 
differences.  The  king  had  now  to  look  to  a  party  of  greater  power 
in  the  Assembly,  but  more  likely  to  precipitate  the  Court  into  dan- 
gerous measures.  On  the  1 5th  of  March,  general  Dumouriez  was 
offered  the  ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  By  the  23d  a  new  admin- 
istration was  formed.  Clavi^re  was  appointed  minister  of  finance ; 
and  Roland  de  Platiire  was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior ;  Re, 
of  whom  Authur  Young  writes,  in  1789,  as  "a  gentleman  somewhat 
advanced  in  life,  who  has  a  young  and  beautiful  wife,"  and  who  then 
filled  the  humble  office  of  inspector  of  fabrics  at  Lyons.*  Roland  has 
now  brought  to  Paris  his  beautiful  wife,  the  daughter  of  an  engraver, 
to  aid  him  in  weightier  matters  than  such  as  he  discussed  with  the 
English  agriculturist.  The  grave  man  goes  to  Court  in  plain  black, 
with  strings  in  his  shoes ;  and  the  horrified  master  of  the  cere- 
monies points  to  him ;  and  ejaculates  to  Dumouriez — "  Quoi  J— no 
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buckles  !  "  "  All  is  lost,"  said  the  sarcastic  generaL  Madame 
Roland,  an  enthusiastic  republican,  was  admitted  to  the  political 
meetings  o£  her  husband  and  the  men  of  his  party.  Dumont  says 
of  these  committees  of  ministers  and  the  principal  Girondins,  at 
whfch  he  was  sometimes  present  and  saw  Madame  Roland,  **a 
woman  might  appear  there  somewhat  out  of  place,  but  she  took  no 
part  in  the  discussions.  She  sat  at  her  own  writing-table,  busy 
over  letters,  but  she  lost  not  a  word  of  what  was  going  forward.** 
Madame  Roland,  he  says,  **  who  had  an  easy  and  energetic  style,  was 
too  fond  of  writing,  and  engaged  her  husband  in  writing  unceasingly. 
It  was  the  ministry  of  writers."  f  He  conceived  that  they  were 
too  much  occupied  in  labouring  to  mfluence  the  opinions  of  the 
moment,  not  to  sacrifice  too  much  to  a  vulgar  policy,  instead  oi 
rising  above  the  dominion  of  prejudices.  Brissot,  equally  active  in 
the  Assembly,  and  in  the  Jacobins'  Club,  was  the  head  of  a 
faction  sufficiently  powerful  to  make  himself  feared  by  the  ministry. 
Brissot  had  strong  prejudices  against  the  king.  Clavi^re  had 
become  convinced  that  the  king  had  pure  intentions  ;  and  he  was 
detailing,  at  a  meeting  at  Roland's  house,  an  instance  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Constitution  .which  Louis  possessed.  Brissot  and 
Clav^re  had  angry  words  ;  Roland  was  afraid  to  be  just  towards 
a  king,  whose  minister  he  was.  The  disputes-was  made  up  by  the 
address  of  Roland's  wife.*  Such  small  circumstances  indicate  the 
internal  influences  that  bore  upon  the  actions  of  the  ministry.  The 
war  with  Austria  was  forced  on  by  Brissot  It  was  opposed  by  all 
except  Dumouricz.  "  Brissot,"  says  Dumont, "  was  so  violent,  that 
I  have  heard  him  propose  to  disguise  some  soldiers  as  Austrian 
hussars,  who  should  make  a  night  attack  upon  some  French 
villages ;  and,  upon  receiving  this  news,  he  would  have  made  a 
motion  for  war,  and  would  have  carried  an  enthusiastic  decree."  t 
Dumouriez  says  in  his  Memoirs,  that,  as  minister,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  the  war ;  but  that  he  would  have  considered  the  nation 
cowardly,  and  unworthy  of  liberty,  if  it  had  longer  submitted  to  the 
hostile  insolence  of  the  Court  of  Vienna.  The  king  was  against 
the  war ;  although  he  formally  proposed  to  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly a  declaration  of  hostilities.  The  As.sembly  resolved  on  war  the 
same  ni^ht.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  ^vas  formed  by  Dumouriez. 
Its  chief  object  was  to  advance  into  the  Low  Countries,  where  it 
was  expected  that  the  French  armies  would  be  welcomed  by  a 
population  which  disliked  the  rule  of  Austria.  The  first  movements 
were  not  successful.     La  Fayette  commanded  the  army  of  the  cex^ 
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tre;  Rochambeau,  the  army  of  the  north ;  two  of  his  officers,  Dillon 
and  Biron,  were  to  move  forward  with  divisions,  as  a  feint,  whilst 
La  Fayette  made  the  real  advance.  The  troops  under  Dillon  and 
Biron  were  each  seized  with  a  panic,  at  the  sight  of  the  Austrian 
troops.  La  Fayette,  hearing  of  these  misfortunes  suspended  his 
own  march. 

There  was  a  crsis  at  hand  of  more  importance  in  the  future  des« 
tinies  of  France  and  of  Europe,  than  the  first  failure  of  the  French 
arms  in  the  advance  from  the  frontier.  The  possibility  of  the 
Constitution  of  1791  working  in  times  of  trial  was  to  be  demonstra- 
ted. That  Constitution  gave  the  king  an  absolute  veto  upon  the 
acts  of  the  Legislature.  He  had  the  sole  power  of  nominating  his 
ministers ;  and  of  appointing  to  every  civil  and  military  office.  He 
had  a  large  and  uncontrolled  revenue.  That  he  was  subject  to 
popular  insult  was  perhaps  in  some  degree  an  unavoidable  con- 
sequence of  the  anomaly  that  had  been  established  between  the 
power  of  the  crown  and  the  spirit  of  the  people.  A  democratic 
legislature ;  a  monarch,  with  the  power  in  his  own  person  of  over- 
turning their  decrees,  without  any  reference  to  ministerial  respon- 
sibilty.  A  ministry  forced  upon  him  by  a  party  in  the  Assembly 
inclined  towards  a  republic ;  an  army  upon  the  frontier,  stimulated 
by  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  a  body  of  noble  emigrants,  in  secret 
communication  with  him,  and  resolved  to  undo  the  work  of  the 
Revolution.  The  king  had  too  much  power  of  a  dangerous  nature ; 
and  too  little  power  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  authofity,  in 
connection  with  the  vast  changes  which  had  cutaway  all  the  natural 
props  of  the  monarchy.  The  Girondin  ministry,  represented  by 
Roland,  were  disposed  to  coerce  the  king  but  not  to  adopt  the 
extreme  opinions  of  the  Jacobins.  Dumouriez,  a  man  of  vivacity 
and  pleasure^  was  not  at  ease  with  his  formal  associate  of  the  shoe- 
strings ;  who  went  straight  forward  to  the  assertion  of  his  own  opin- 
ions without  intrigue  or  compromise.  The  king  hesitated  about  his 
sanction  of  a  decree  of  the  Assembly  for  the  deportation  of  the. 
priests  who  had  not  taken  the  oath ;  and  of  another  decree  for  the 
formation  of  a  large  camp  of  federates  near  Paris.  Roland,  or 
rather  his  wife,  had  drawn  up  a  letter  of  advice  to  the  king,  which 
he  proposed  that  all  the  ministers  should  sign.  They  declined  to 
do  so.  Another  letter  was  then  drawn  up  by  the  enthusiastic  lady, 
which  was  addressed  by  Roland  to  the  king  in  his  own  name.  It 
demanded,  almost  in  a  tone  of  menace,  that  the  king  should  give 
his  sanction  to  the  two  decrees  about  which  he  was  deliberating, 
DumQuriez  was  asked  by  the  king  if  he  ought  to  endure  this  insult ; 
and  Dumouriez  advised  him  to  dismiss  Roland  ^f|^b^l^(j\j)ljf(^®^ 
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the  ministry.  This  was  on  the  15th  of  Jtine.  Roland  went  to  tht 
Assembly,  and  read  his  letter ;  and  it  was  declared  that  the  three 
dismissed  ministers  had  the  confidence  of  the  country.  The  king 
resolved  to  sanction  the  decree  for  a  camp  near  Paris,  but  not  that 
for  the  deportation  of  the  priests ;  and  he  prepared  a  letter  to  thaft 
effect  to  the  Assembly,  which  he  asked  the  remvning  mintsterB  to 
countersign.  They  refused,  and  were  dismissed.  Other  minrsters 
were  appointed  from  the  party  of  the  Feuiflans.  They  entered 
upon  office  on  the  17th  of  Jane.  On  the  20th  a  popttiar  demonstra- 
tion of  the  most  formidable  nature  showed  where  the  power  resided 
that  would  command  an  mterpretation  of  the  constitution  according 
to  its  own  will.  Lamartine  has  truly  said,  "  the  first  ^surrectkms 
of  the  Revolution  were  the  spontaneous  impulses  of  the  people. 
....  Public  passion  gave  the  signal,  and  chance  commanded. 
When  the  Revolution  was  accomplished,  and  the  Constitution  had 
imposed  legal  order  on  each  party,  the  insurrections  of  the  people 

were  no  longer  agitations,  but  plans Amongst  the 

citizens  anarchy  had  disaplined  itself,  and  its  disorder  was  onfy 
external,  for  a  secret  influence  animated  and  directed  it  unknown 
to  itself."*  In  every  quarter  and  section  of  Paris  there  were  local 
leaders,  who  took  their  direction  from  the  great  agitators  of  the 
Clubs  and  of  the  Journals. 

The  20th  of  June  is  the  anniversary  of  the  famous  day  of  1789, 
when  the  States-General  in  the  Tennis  Court  swore  never  to  sepa- 
rate. In  the  faubourg  Saint  Antoine,-and  in  the  faubour?  Saint 
Marceau,  there  are  great  crowds  assembled  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing. Their  purpose  ostensibly  is  to  plant  a  tree  of  liberty,  and  to 
petition  the  Assembly  about  certam  constitutional  grievancefi. 
They  have  music ;  and  tricolor  streamers  on  pikes  ;  and  dainty 
emblems  with  inscriptions,  such  as  a  bull's  heart  pierced  throo^ 
inscribed  •*  Aristocrat's  heart,"  and  a  pair  of  black  breeches,  ^ith  a 
label  intimating  tliat  tyrants  must  tremble  at  the  sans-^ml^fies. 
The  mob  of  armed  men  and  armed  women,  led  by  Santerre,  the 
brewer,  have  readied  the  Salle  de  Manage,  to  the  number  of  eight 
thousand.  They  gain  admittance,  and  a  petition  is  read  to  the  As- 
sembly, the  text  of  which  is,  that  "  blood  shall  f!ow,  unless  the  ttec 
of  liberty  which  we  are  going  to  plant,  shill  flounsh."  They  defile 
through  the  Hall,  singing  "  ^a  tra,**  and  shouting  "  Down  with  the 
Veto."  The  crowd  had  prodigiously  increased  when  the  petftioo- 
ers  came  out  Th  :  tree  is  planted ;  and  then,  the  king  most  be 
visited  in  his  palace.  The  king  is  expected  to  come  out,  but  lie 
does  not  think  proper  to  appear.    The  Phce  de  Carrdosel  and  ^ 
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gafdekis  ct  tbe  Totlcrtes  are  fitter*  with  thb  wHd  raUble ;  and.  at . 
last  they  are  battering  the  doors  of  the  palace  with  axe«  and  crow* 
bars.  The  kkig  goes  to  the  Couadl  Chamber,  where  some  of  the 
mnristers  are  assembled,  and  three  gtewadicrs  are  also  there*  The 
rabble  are  in  the  adjoining  roomy  when  the  king  orders  the  door  oi 
tbe  Council  Chamber  to  be  opened.  "  Sire,  be  not  afraid^"  said  a , 
grenadier  to  the  king.  *<  Put  your  hand  upoD  my  heart ;  it  is  tranquil,'' 
replied  thef  king*  He  asks  the  mob  whal  they  want  ?  His  courage 
somewhat  awes  them.  They  then  cry  "  Remove  Veto. "  *^  This  is 
not  the  time  to  do  so,  nor  is  this  the  way  to  ask  it,"  says. the  brave 
Louis.  A  petition  was  then  read  to  him  by  Legendre^  a  butcher.  For 
fdur  hours  did  this  extraordinary  scen^e  continue.  The  red  cap  was 
handed  to  the.king,  and  he  put  it  on.  A  drunken  man,  with  a  bottle  in 
his  hand,  offered  the  king  to  drink,  ^nd  hediaok  **  To  the  Nation." 
P^ioAy  the  mayor  of  Paris,  at  last  arrived^  He  had  been  very 
sk>w  in  coming,  and  was  not  very  alert  when  he  did  come.  To  his 
connivance  is  attributed  the  disgrace  oi  this  oii^rage ;  and  it  is  even 
aUeged  that  the  agitators  hop^  that  the  king  would  fall  by  the . 
hands  of  tbe  mob.  The  education  of  tbe  people  4n  the  school  of. 
bloodshed  was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  for  this  scheme  to  be. 
realised.  The  king  at  last  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the. rude  crowd, 
vociferous  but  not  ferocious,  though  many  were  intoxicated.  They 
marched  through  thp  apartments  of  tbe  palace.  They  passed  be* 
fore  the  queen  and  her  son,  who  stood  behind  a  table,. protected  by 
some  grenadiers  ;  they  placed  a  red  cap  on  the  little  boy*s  head. 
The  sun  has  set  before  the  palace  is  cleared  ;  but  no  lives  have 
been  sacrificed.  The  firmness  of  the  king  has  saved  him.  Mr. 
Huskisson,  in  a  letter  of  the  29th  of  June,  pays  a  just  tribute  to 
the  deportment  of  the  king  :  '^  His  admirable  presence  of  mind 
during  this  long  and  painful  scene,  have  gained  him  many  friends 
among  the  better  order  of  people,  and  seem  to  have  added  much 
to  the  a£Eection  of  the  army.  His  friends  only  wish  that  his  cour-^ 
age  was  of  a  more  active  nature.  In  his  conduct  he  seems -to  be. 
supported  by  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  the  tranquillity  of  a  good 
conscience,  the  resignation  of  a  Christian  ;  but  nothing  hitherto 
shows  the  enterprising  courage  and  intrepidity  of  a  hero,  capable 
of  great  and  astonishing  resolutions,  executed  with  that  energy, 
which  strikes  his  enemies  with  terror,  and  ensures  success  to  his 
cause."  * 

General  La  Fayette,  on  hearii^  of  the  atrocious  proceedings  of 
the  20th  of  June,  arrived  in  Paris  from  his  army,  and  appeared  at 
the  l^r  of  tbe  Legislative  Assembly,  to  urge  an  inquiry  into  the^ 

•  "  St>«echM  of  HuddMOa,**  vol.  I— Introductory  Mcmmr.  -J<J<Jgit: 
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cause  of  these  excesses,  and  to  denounce  their  instigators.  La  Ftj* 
ette  was  received  with  honour  at  the  Assembly.  The  Jacobins  in 
their  chib  called  for  his  impeachment  He  left  Paris  in  time  to  * 
preserve  his  own  life ;  and  the  Jacobins  had  only  the  satisfaction 
of  burning  him  in  effigy«  On  the  frontier  there  is  inaction  in  the 
German  army  and  in  the  French.  But  events  are  ripening.  On  the 
nth  of  July,  it  is  resolved  by  the  Assembly  to  proclaim  "  The 
Country  in  danger."  On  the  14th  of  July  there  is  a  festival  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars — another  feast  of  the  Federation,  when  the  king 
again  takes  the  National  oath.  But  there  are  no  shouts  for  the 
king.  The  popular  idpl  of  this  day  is  the  mayor  of  Paris,  P^on, 
who  had  been  suspended  from  his  functions  by  the  Directory  of 
the  Department,  for  his  conduct  on  the  20th  of  June.  "  P^on, 
or  death,"  is  the  shout  at  the  Feast  of  the  Federation.  On  the 
22nd  of  July  there  is  a  civic  procession  to  }>roclaim  "  The  coontry 
in  danger.^'  The  ominous  words  are  inscribed  on  an  enormoos 
flag  which  is  fixed  on  the  Pont-Neuf  ;  and  a  similar  flag  is  hoisted 
on  the  top  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  Each  section  is  headed  by  its 
municipal  officer  ;  and  he  is  ready  to  inscribe  the  names  of  those 
who  will  go  forth  to  fight  for  their  country.  Young  men  of  Paris  ate 
going  out  to  do  battle  against  the  foreigner.  Other  young  men  are 
marching  into  Paris,  from  the  extreme  south  of  France — liow 
called  together  no  one  knows,  with  what  object  few  can  guess. 
They  have  travelled  six  hundred  miles  from  the  city  of  Marseilles, 
singing  that  stirring  song  of  the  Marseilles,  whose  chorus  was  an 
expression  of  the  patriotism  which  exalted  and  the  ferocity  y$ihkh 
disgraced  the  revolution. 

"  Anx  armes,  citoyens !  fonnex  tos  bataHlons  ! 
Marchoas  !  qu'imsaog  impw  abrewt  not  mIUmu  I  ** 

These  five  hundred  tired  and  travekstained  patriots  have  entered 
Paris  on  the  30th  of  July,  and  on  that  same  day  are  fighting  with  the 
National  Guards.  Who  has  brought  these  men -of  the  south  to 
Paris  ;  and  why  are  they  fighting  with  the  troops  who  are  there  to 
defend  the  constitution  ?  A  few  days  will  show.  They  began  their 
career  in  Paris  by  taking  part  with  a  rabble  against  the  sworn  de- 
fenders of  the  law.  Barbaroux,  a  fierce  republican,  who  ome 
from  Marseilles,  had  gone  out  from  the  city  to  meet  these  adven- 
turers, and  he  was  fully  competent  to  give  them  their  instmctioos 
in  the  duty  of  patriots. 

The  capital  of  France  was  in  this  state  of  excitement,  when  a 
proclamation  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  dated  the  25th  of  July, 
from  Coblenti.  arrived  ;  and  was  immediately  printed  in  the  jour- 
nals.    It  is  impossible  to  read  this  declaration  without  regarding  it 
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either  as  an  act  of  insanity  ;  or  an  atrocious  attempt  to  render  the 
most  violent  instruments  of  the  Revolution  more  desperate,  and 
thus  to  deliver  up  France,  torn  to  pieces  by  civil  war,  an  easy  prey 
to  those  who  wouldpartition  her,  as  they  had  partitioned  Poland. 
We  must  regard  it  as  the  madness  of  the  ^emigrant  pnnces  and 
their  besotted  followers.  The  declaration  ot  the  duke  of  Bnms« 
wick,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  disavows 
any  intention  to  make  donq«ests,  or  to  meddle  with  the  internal 
government  of  France ;  but  announces  that  they  intend  to  deliver 
the  king  and  the  royal  family  from  their  captivity,  and  to  enable  him 
to  make  such  convocations  as  he  shall  judge  proper,  and  to  labour  i  n 
security  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  The  National  Guards  are 
called  upon  to  preserve  order  till  the  arrival  of  the  troops  of  the  em- 
"perorand  the  king  of  Prussia;  those  who  fight  against  these  ^roops 
shall  be  punished  as  rebels  to  their  king  :  the  members  of  depart- 
ments, districts,  and  municipalities,  are  held  responsible,  under 
pain  of  losing  their  heads,  for  all  crimes  which  they  shall  suffer  to 
take  place ;  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  shall  dare  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  troops  of  their  imperial  and  royal 
majesties,  they  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  most  rigorous 
rules  of  war.  The  inhabitants  of  Paris  are  called  upon  to  submit 
instantly  to  their  king ;  **  to  set  that  prince  at  full  liberty,  and  to 
ensure  to  him  and  to  all  royal  persons  that  inviolability  and  respect 
which  are  due,  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations,  to  sovereigns  ; 
their  imperial  and  royal  majesties  making  personally  responsible 
for  all  events,  on  pain  of  losing  their  heads,  pursuant  to  military 
trials,  without  hopes  of  pardon,  all  the  members  of  the  Nationjil 
Assembly,  of  the  department,  of  the  district,  of  the  municipality, 
and  of  the  National  Guards  of  Paris,  justices  of  peace,  and  others 
whom  it  may  concern ;  and  their  Imperial  and  royal  majesties 
further  declare,  on  their  faith  and  word  of  emperor  and  king, 
that  if  the  palace  of  the  Toileries  be  forced  or  insulted — if  the  least 
violence  be  offered,  the  least  outrage  done,  to  their  majesties  the 
king,  the  queen,  and  the  royal  family — if  they  be  not  immediately 
placed  in  safety,  and  set  at  liberty,  they  will  inflict  on  those  who 
shall  deserve  it  the  most  exemplary  and  ever  memorable  avenging 
punishments,  by  giving  up  the  city  of  Paris  to  military  execution, 
and  exposing  it  to  total  destruction." 

There  was  a  Scotch  pliysician  of  some  celebrity,  Dr.  John 
Moore,  the  author  of  a  popular  novel,  **  Zeluco,"  travelling,  in  com- 
pany with  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  to  Paris,  at  the  beginning  of 
August,  1792.  He  saw  the  peasants  dancing  on  a  green  plain, 
without  any  fear  of  Austrians  or  Prussian».°^We' met  people  in 
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carriages  flying  from  Paris,  who  seeaied  to  be  impressed  irith  a 
notion  that  some  important  event  was  about  to  happen ;  and  one 
person  said  that  a  conspiracy  woald  break  out  on  the  9th  of  the 
month.  Moore  and  his  friend  laired  at  the  notion  of  a  conspiracy 
so  well  known  beforehand.*  There  w«re  oirtainly  groonds  lor  appre- 
hension ;  for  Pition  had  been,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  at  Uie  bar  of 
the  Assembly,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  of  the  Commune,  who 
demanded  the  deposition  of  the  Idi^.  Louis  had  sent  a  message 
to  the  Assembly,  disaivow^n^  the  proclamation  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  expressing^doubtsof  its  anthentid^.  The  friends 
of  the  king  were  in  serious  alarm,  and  were  concerting  meaauces 
lor  his  flight  The  Coiirt  j^qmehended  an  attack  upon  the  Tuile- 
ries,  and  were'  bribing  Dstnloii,  Santerre,  and  others  of  the 
Jacqjbtn  faction,  to  avert  the  dreaded  insurrection.  The  decrees 
of  the  Assembly  were  wholly  iik  the  power  -of  the  Girondins,  who 
desured  a  Republic,  and  of  the  Mountain,  who  would  not  scTu#4e 
to  destroy  the  Monarchy  whatever  amount  of  butdiery  thit  attempt 
might  involve.  The  real  hope  of  the  Coart  was  that  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  might  be  able  to  reach  Paris  before  any  serious  oat- 
break.  There  were  men  there  who  had  the  absolute  command  of 
a  fierce  multitude,  who  would  do  their  bidding  with  terrible  pron^ 
titude,  whilst  the  aUied  troops  were  slowly  advancing  towards  the 
French  frontier.  There  was  an  insurrectional  Committee  ready 
to  strike  a  blow  whenever  the  time  came.  The  faubourg  Saint 
Marceau,  and  the  faubouig  Saint  Aatome,  and  the  Club  of  the 
Cordeliers,  were  their  three  censes  of  action.  ,On  t^  evenii^of 
the  9th  of  August,  Danton  was  crying  '*  to  arms."  The  MarseiUais 
were  forming  their  ranks  at  the  entrance  of  that  Qub  of  which 
Danton  was  the  leading  mover.  The  Sections  assembled,  aad 
sent  their  Commissioners  to  assyme  the  municipal  authority  at  the 
Hdtd  de  ViUe,  and  to  displace  the  Council.  At  midn^ht  the 
tocsin  was  sounded  in  every  quarter.  Drums  were  beating  to  arms. 
The  National  Guards  were  rushing  to  the  posts  of  the  sevecai  tie- 
partments.  The  streets  were  ilhiminated  by  order  of  the  municipali- 
ty. It  was  a  o%ht  of  terror ;  but  it  was  more  especially  terrible  to 
the  kii^  and  the  royal  family,  who  had  heard  the  deadful  note  of 
the  tocsin.  They  were  surrounded  by  faithful  servants  who  were 
resolved  to  share  their  perils.  The  National  Guards,  who  were 
bound  to  defend  the  palace,  had  assemble^  very  slowly  at  the  beat 
of  the  rappel.  The  protection  of  the  king  almost  wholly  fell  upon 
the  Swiss  guards.  Mandat,  a  constitutionalist*  then  commanding 
the  National  Guard,  made  the  best  preparations  in  his  power  to 
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resist  an  attack.  He  had  given  orders  to  the  gendarmerie  about 
the  Tuileries,  and  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville ;  which  bad  the  sanction  ol 
the  Council  that  had  been  superseded  in  the  night  by  the  Sections, 
Mandat  was  sent  for  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  as  the  morning  was 
approaching.  He  went,  and  was  murdered.  There  was  now  no 
plan  of  defence  for  the  Tuileries,  which^  as  the  sun  rose,  was  sur* 
rounded  by  thousands  of  insurgents.  There  were  National  Quards 
sufficient  to  have  driven  back  the  multitude,  if  the  men  had  done  the 
duty  to  which  they  had  been  sworn.  The  king  was  advised  to  go 
into  the  courts  and  the  gardens  of  the  palace  and  review  these  troops* 
He  was  received  with  cries  of  "  Down  with  the  Veto."  Battalions 
left  their  positions,  and  joined  the  assailants  in  the  Place  du  Carrou- 
sel. The  Assembly  had  hastily  met  during  the  night ;  and  continued 
their  sitting  whilst  this  hurricane  of  popular  violence  was  raging 
around  them.  They  were  debating  some  unimportant  law,  having 
no  reference  to  the  crisis  whose  development  they  were  quietly 
expecting.  The  king  and  his  family  were  strongly  urged  to  place 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Assembly.  They  at  last 
consented ;  and  when  he  entered  the  Hall,  Louis  said,  "  I  am  come 
here  to  prevent  a  great  crime.  I  believe  myself  in  safety  in  the 
midst  of  you,  gentlemen."    It  was  then  about  nine  o'clock. 

The  royal  iamily  were  placed  in  the  k>gographe,  a  small  box 
used  by  the  reporters.  Soon  the  sound  of  cannon  was  heard.  No 
orders  were  given  when  the  king  left  the  palace.  It  was  known  to 
the  leaders  of  the  insurgents  that  he  was  gone.  The  great  crime, 
the  murder  of  the  royal  family,  was  averted  by  their  leaving  the 
Tuilerics ;  but  a  wholesale  butchery  was  to  manifest  the  devotion 
to  liberty  and  patriotism  of  the  mobs  of  Paris.  All  the  troops  in  the 
courts  were  received  into  the  interior  of  the  palace.  .  Domestics, 
male  and  female  ;  gentlemen  of  the  household ;  priests ;  National 
Guards  and  Swiss  guards,  filled  the  apartments.  The  king  had 
told  the  Assembly  that  he  had  given  orders  to  the  Swiss  not  to 
fire.  The  insurgents  had  obtained  possession  of  the  Court  Royale, 
and  they  called  to  the  Swiss  at  tfie  windows  to  deliver  up  the 
palace,  'the  Swiss  manifested  no  disposition  to  fire  upon  them. 
Some  of  the  most  furious  of  the  rabble  reached  the  vestibule. 
There  was  a  barricade  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs ;  and  when  it  was 
attempted  to  be  forced,  a  combat  began.  The  insurgents  were 
driven  back.  The  Swiss,  boldly  headed  by  two  ofiicers,  marched 
into  the  court,  and  drove  out  the  crowd.  They  even  penetrated  to 
the  Carrousel,  and  the  multitude  fled  before  them.  Had, they  been 
supported  by  the  gendarmerie,  the  contest  might  have  ended  differ- 
ently.    An  order  had  been  sent  by  the  king  that  the  Swiss  should 
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repair  to  the  Assembly.  About  two  hundred  marched  thither,  fired 
upon  by  the  National  Guards.  The  insurgents  returned  to  the 
attack ;  obtained  possession  of  the  vestibule ;  rushed  up  the  stair- 
case, which  was  defended  by  eighty  Swiss  against  the  furious 
Marseillais  and  the  pikemen  of  the  faubourgs,  till  not  a  Swiss  on 
the  staircase  was  left  alive.  A  general  massacre  of  all  within  the 
walls,  with  the  exception  of  the  women,  then  ensued.  A  large 
number  of  the  Swiss  and  National  Guards,  who  were  in  the  courts, 
attempted  to  make  their  way  to  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly,  but  the 
Swiss  were  all  picked  out  and  murdered. 

By  eleven  o'clock  on  that  morning  of  the  loth  of  Agust,  the 
Tuileries  was  in  the  complete  possession  of  the  rabble  of  Paris ; 
the  greater  number  of  its  inmates  slaughtered ;  all  its  luxurious 
furniture,  and  works  of  art,  broken  to  pieces  or  burnt  For  sixteen 
hours  the  king  sat  in  the  logographe ;  and  he  and  his  family  witness- 
ed those  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  which  accomplished  another 
Revolution.  There  was  no  constitutional  party  here  now  to  control 
the  Jacobins  and  the  Girondins.  A  body  of  citizens  appeared  at 
the  bar  to  demand  the  deposition  of  the  king.  Vergniaud  retired; 
and  soon  returned  with  the  draft  of  a  decree  by  which  a  National 
Convention  was  to  be  formed ;  and  the  chief  of  the  Executive  was 
suspended,  until  the  decision  of  the  Convention.  The  decree  was 
put  and  adopted  Ivithout  discussion.  A  new  ministry  was  ap- 
pointed. Roland,  Oavi^re,  and  Servan  resumed  their  offices. 
Danton  wis  chosen  minister  of  justice.  The  Assembly  sate  till 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  royal  family  continuing  in  their 
close  box  all  the  time.  A  lodging  was  provided  for  them.  The 
next  morning  they  were  brought  back  to  the  Assembly,  to  listen 
to  other  decrees  of  their  masters.  Dr.  Moore  has  describ  d 
the  scene,  at  which  he  was  present :  "  From  the  place  in  which 
1  sat  I  could  not  see  the  king,  but  1  had  a  full  view  of  the  queen, 
and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family.  Her  beauty  is  gone.  No  wonder. 
She  seemed  to  listen  with  an  undisturbed  air  to  the  speakers. 
Sometimes  she  whispered  to  her  sister-in  law,  and  to  Madame  dc 
Lamballe  ;  once  or  twice  she  stood  up,  and,  leaning  forward,  sur- 
veyed every  part  of  the  hall.  A  person  near  me  remarked,  that  her 
face  indicated  rage  and  the  most  provoking  arrogance.  1  perceived 
nothing  of  that  nature ;  although  the  turn  of  the  debate,  as  well  as 
the  remarks  which  were  made  by  some  of  the  members,  must  have 
appeared  to  her  highly  ihsolent  and  provoking.  On  the  whole,  her 
behaviour  in  this  trying  situation  seemed  full  of  propriety  and  digni* 
ficd  composure."  ♦  .    .  ^  ^i  >  ■  .^ 

*^  -  Digitized  by  V^OUyit^ 

•"Joumal,"  August  II.  O 
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It  was  decided  on  that'day  that  the  king  and  the  royal  family 
should  be  placed  in  the  Temple — an  isolated  building  surrounded 
by  high  walls.  On  the  13th  of  August  they  were  removed  to  this, 
their  prison  abode.  On  the  17th  of  August,  earl  Gower,  the 
British  ambassador  at  Paris,  was  recalled  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Dundas.  A  writer  of  great  ability  says,  **  In  defiance  of  every 
maxim  of  sound  policy,  the  English  ambassador  was  recalled  from 
France,  simply  because  that  country  chose  to  do  away  with  the 
monarchy,  and  substitute  a  republic  in  its  place."  ♦  This  strong 
opinion  seems  scarcely  to  be  borne  out  by  the  letter  of  recall,  signed 
by  Mr.  Dundas,  which  is  referred  to,  but  not  quoted.  "  Under  the 
present  circumstances,  as  it  appears  that  the  exercise  of  the  executive 
power  has  been  withdrawn  from  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  the 
credential,  under  which  your  excellency  has  hitherto  acted,  can  be 
no  longer  available.  And  his  majesty  judges  it  proper,  on  this 
account,  as  well  as  most  conformable  to  the  principles  of  neutrality 
which  his  majesty  has  hitherto  observed,  that  you  should  no  longer 
remain  at  Paris.  It  is  therefore  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  you 
should  quit  it,  and  repair  to  England,  as  soon  as  you  conveniently 
can,  after  procuring  the  necessary  passports.  In  any  conversation 
which  you  may  have  occasion,  to  hold  previous  to  your  departure, 
you  will  take  care  to  make  your  language  conformable  to  the 
sentiments  which  are  now  conveyed  to  you  ;  and  you  will  particularly 
take  every  opportunity  of  expressing  that,  while  his  majesty  intends 
strictly  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  neutrality,  with  respect  to  the 
settlement  of  the  internal  government  of  France,  he,  at  the  same  tim«, 
considers  it  as  no  deviation  from  those  principles,  to  manifest,  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power,  his  solicitude  for  the  personal  situation 
of  their  Most  Christian  Majesties,  and  their  royal  family;  and  he 
earnestly  and  anxiously  hopes  that  they  will,  at  least,  be  secure 
from  any  acts  of  violence,  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  one 
universal  sentiment  of  indignation  through  every  country  of  Eu- 
rope." f 

La  Fayette,  with  his  army,  was  at  Sedan,  when  the  Assembly, 
after  the  loth  of  August,  sent  three  commissioners  to  him  with 
their  decrees.  La  Fayette  caused  them  to  be  arrested  ;  refused  to 
administer  to  his  troops  the  new  oath  which  the  Assembly  had  sent ; 
and  called  upon  his  soldiers  to  repeat  the  constitutional  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  laws  and  the  king.  On  the  17th,  when  the  conduct 
of  La  Fayette  was  known  in  Paris,  he  was  declared  a  traitor  by 
the  Assembly,  and  ordered  to  be  arrested.     New  commissioners 

zedbyV^OUyit: 
•  Bmckle— "  Hia^ory  of  Civilization,*'  vol.  i.  p.  440-  ^ 
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arrived  at  Sedan.  The  troops  of  La  Fayette,  beloved  as  he  was 
by  them,  began  to  waver ;  and  he  thought  it  prudent  to  quit  bis 
camp  with  a  few  of  hb  officers,  and  pass  into  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands.  The  Austrians  arrested  him  and  bis  companions,  as  prisoners 
of  war ;  and  for  five  years  he  was  confined  in  a  castle  in  Moravia. 
The  Prussian  army  continued  to  advance.  On  the  22nd  of  August, 
Longwy  was  taken  by  them,  after  a  cannonade  of  a  lew  hours. 
They  blockaded  ThionviUe ;  and  were  advancing  towards  Verdun. 
Paris  was  in  great  alarm;  and  si^as  decreed  that  thjrty  thousand 
men  should  be  immediately  raised  and  equipped,  and  go  forth  to 
meet  the  invader.  The  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people  was  honourably 
excited  by  the  orators  of  the  Assembly.  Let  the  entrenchments 
round  Paris  be  completed  by  the  voluntary  labour  of  every  citizen. 
Let  a  deputation  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  go  daily  to 
stimulate  the  labourers  and  work  with  them.  So  spake  the  lervld 
eloquence  of  Vergniaud.  But  tiiere  were  other  orators  who  were 
preparing  for  the  ferocious  bands  whom  they  swayed,  for  deeds  ol 
bloodshed  surpassing  in  atrocity  any  which  had  gope  before.  Ob 
the  29th  of  August,  by  order  of  the  Commune,  every  citisen  was 
required  to  be  in  his  house  by  six  o^dock  in  the  evening.  The 
barriers  were  dosed.  What  was  to  happen  no  one  knew.  At  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  patrols  of  pikemen  w^re  ^ing  through  the 
streets,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  every  house,  under  the  pretence 
of  searching  for  arms,  but  really  to  carry  off  every  suspected  rpyail- 
ist.  That  night  the  prisons  were  fiUed  with  hundreds  of  destined 
victims. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  September,  Paris  was  in  great 
agitation.  It  was  reported  that  Verdun  had  been  betrayed  by 
treachery  into  the  hand^  <^  t;he  Prussians.  Some  who  mixed  vjtb 
the  crowd  shook  their  heads,  saying,  that  the  trsutors  within  Paris 
were  most  to  be  feared.  At  noon,  the  people  were  started  by  the 
firing  of  cannon,  and  by  the  peals  of  the  toqsin.  Danton,  In  the 
morning  sitting  of  the  Assembly,  said  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
Commune  were  going  to  invite  the  citizens  by  solemn  prodamation, 
t^  go  forth  to  the  defence  of  their  country.  "  The  tocsin  which  is 
about  to  sound  is  not  a  signfU  of  alarm ;  it  is  the  signal  for  attacking 
the  enemies  of  our  country  :  in  order  to  vanquish  them  we  reqwe 
audacity,  audacity,  audacity."  The  Assembly  sate  again  in  the 
evening.  Municipal  officers  came  to  announce  that  the  people  had 
massacred  two  hundred  priests  at  the  church  Des  Cannes  ;  that 
crowds  were  collected  round  the  prisons,  and  were  about  to  force 
the  doors.  The  Assembly  appointed  five  of  their  members  to  exhort 
the  people  to  tranquillity.    They  returned  to  say  that  the  darknett 
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'  pretfcnted  them  seeing  what  ^wiff  going  on.  Many  in  that  Assembly 
knew  too  well  what  was  going  On,  Throughout  that  night  of  horror 
the  city  which,  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  before,  had  been 
pofiuted  by  the  massaere  of  St  Bartholomew^  at  die  command  of 
a  crowned  bigot,  in  the  name  of  Religion,  was  ^tgsdn  polluted  by  a 
massacre  as  frightful,  at  the  command  of  furious  demagogues,  in 
tke  name  of  liberty.  The  priests  in  the  prison  of  Des  Cannes, 
once  a  convent,  were  those  who  have  been  sentenced  to  deporta- 
tion. They  comprised  niany  of  the  higl^er  clergy.  The  greater 
number  of  the  Nitionai  Guards  and  gendarmerie  wh6  were  posted 

-  at  this  piison,  were  removed  by  order  in  the  morning.  '  The  cro#d 
of  assassins,  headed  by  Cerat,  a  friend  of  Danton  and  of  Marat, 
forced  the  gates.  They  immediately  commenced  shooting  down 
the  pviests  in  the  garden  and  the  cloistei^ ;  stabbed  them  in  their 
ceQs;  or  brought  them  out  of  the  church,  one  by  one,  to  be  mur« 
dered.  For  four  hours  this  terrible  work  went  on,  itill  no  victim 
remained.  One  hundred  and  nincity  bodiieS  were  carried  awayin 
carts.  At  the  prison  ot  the  Abbaye,  after  a  few  nranhers  in  the 
afternoon,  a  geherat  slaughter  took  place  as  night  drew  on.  A 
tribunal  was  formed,  for  the  pretended  trial  of  the  prisoners.  The 
trial  consisted  of  identifying  the  prisoners  by  the  entries  on  the 
pHson  rolls.  That  ceremony  performed,  the  president,  MaHland, 
tiie  leader  of  the  women  to  VersaiHes  on  the  5th  xA  October,  cried, 
**Tothe  prison  of  La  Force,"-^-and  the  man  thus  condemned  to 
death  by  a  Word,  wiell  understood,  which  sealed  his  fate,  was 
butdiered  as  he  passed  to  tfie  outer  court  Thirty-eight  Swfes 
In  the  prison  were  put  to  death  without  this  ceremony.  The 
niurderers  became  tired  as  the  night  advanced;  but  they  were 
i^in  ready  for  their  business  in  the  morning.  Billaud  de  Var- 
ennes,  one  of  the  fitoctiOAaries  of  the  municipality,  arrived  at 
the  Abbaye,  and  presented  to  each  of  the  executioners  twenty-four 
fivres  as  his  reward.  "Think  you,**  said  a  baker's  boy,  "that  I 
have  only  ekmed  twenty-four  livres?  I  hsive  killed  more  ^lan 
foHy  myself."  The  Commune  paid  the  dissatisiied  scoundrels 
their  mi^rable  wages.  To  detail  the  atrocities  which  were 
conmdtted  at  every  prison  throughout  Paris,  would  be  to  make 
our  readers  as  sick  at  heart  as  we  are  in  reading  of  them  in 
the  narratives  of  eye  witnesses.  The  prison  of  La  Force  was 
the  scene  of  a  crime  that  history  cannot  shrink  from  recording. 
That  prison  contained  the  persons  belonging  to  the  Court, 
Whose  lives  were  spared  on  the  loth  of  August  Aihongst  the 
ladies  there  was  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  the  intimate  f-'^ad 

^-of^Ch^^etiL    WhM  the  ^daughter  of  tbft  prisoners,  had  iMcn 
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nearly  complected,  this  beautiful  woman  was  brought  before  tbe 
tribunal,  where  two  members  of  the  Commune  presided.  The 
judges  required  her  to  swear  love  of  equality  and  liberty,  and 
hatred  to  the  king  and  queen.  *'  I  cannot  swear  the  last,**  she 
said ;  !*  it  is  not  in  my  heart/*  She  was  led  to  the  door.  When 
she  saw  the  heaps  of  dead  she  uttered  a  cry  of  agony*  She  was 
instantly  struck  down.  Her  head  was  placed  upon  a  pike;  and 
was  borne  in  horrid  procession  to  the  Temple.  By  the  permission 
of  the  commissioners  o^the  Commune,  the  ruffians  were  allowed  to 
exhibit  the  head  before  the  windows  of  the  royal  apartments.  The 
king  saw  it ;  but  his  presence  of  mind  saved  the  queen  from  be- 
holding this  terrible  spectacle. 

Of  the  origin  of  these  dreadful  transactions  there  can  be  no 
doubt  They  were  not  the  result  of  any  spontaneous  popular 
movement.  They  were  organized  by  the  Commune,  acting  by 
their  committee  of  surveillance,  and  pressed  on  by  Danton  and 
Marat  They  were  tolerated  by  the  Assembly.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  repress  them  by  the  commanding  officers  of  the  National 
Guards.  A  circular  was  issued  on  the  yd  of  Septenaber,  in  the 
name  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  to  inform  the  departments  that 
a  portion  pi  the  ferocious  conspirators  detained  in  the  prisons  had 
been  put  to  death  by  the  people — **  acts  of  justice  which  appeared 
to  them  indispensable.'*  The  massacre  was  defended  as  the  sub- 
version of  a  conspiracy*  The  massacre,  it  was  maintained,  pre- 
vented Paris  from  being  given  up  to  foreign  troops.  Pumont,  writing 
to  Romilly  from  lord  Lansdown's  seat  at  Bowood,  says  :  '*  I  walk 
about  half  the  day  in  a  state  of  the  grcjatest  agitation,  from  the  im- 
possibility of  remaining  still,  with  my  thoughts  fixed  upon  all  the 
sad  events  which  are  flowing  from  a  source  whence  we  had  flat- 
tered ourselves  human  happiness  was  to  arise."  But  he  then 
turns  to  other  thoughts  as  a  counterpoise  : — that  the  Parisians  ^in 
their  last  paroxysm  murdered  the  prisoners,  because  a  report  had 
been  spread  that,  at  the  approach  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  the 
prisons  would  be  thrown  open,  and  tluit  the  prisoners  would  par- 
chase  th^  pardon  by  serving  their  king,  and  turning  against  the 
patriots.''  To  regard  these  massacres  as  the  spontaneous  noove- 
ment  of  a  people  infuriated  by  the  approach  of  a  foreign  armyi  is  a 
belief  professed  by  one  of  the  most  recent  writers  on. the  French 
Re\H>lution  :  *^  A  great  cry  is  uttered,  *  The  enemy  is  at  Verdun.' 
Then,  seized  with  the  fatal  idea  that  liberty  is  entering  upon  its 
agony ;  that  tho  torch  lifted  u]?  by  France  to  illuminate  the  workl, 
is  about  to  be  snatched  frOra  her,  to  be  extingvished  under  the 
hoofs  of  the  Prussian  horse  )  that  the  Kev^tion  has  no  quarter 
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to  expect ;  that  justice  is  dying,  that  justice  is  dead—the  spirits  of 
men  yield  to  a  black  delirium,  which  formalizes  itself,  O  eternal 
grief,  in  these  three  words  of  blood,  *  To  the  Prisons.' "  ♦  Another 
eloquent  Frenchman, — as  experienced  as  he  from  whom  we  hav« 
quoted  in  the  immediate  causes  of  revolutionary  action, — thus 
speaks  of  the  September  massacres  :  "  After  having  for  a  long 
time  cast  the  blame  upon  a  sudden  and  irresistible  movement  of 
the  people,  attempts  have  been  made  to  confine  the  crime  to  the 
smallest  possible  number  of  actors.  History  has  no  such  compla'* 
sance  :  the  idea  belongs  to  Marat,  the  acceptance  and  responsible' 
ity  to  Danton,  the  execution  to  the  council  of  surveillance,  accom 

pliceship  to  many,  and  dastardly  tolerance  to  almost  all 

In  Marat  it  was  a  thirst  for  blood,  the  last  remedy  of  a  society 
which  he  wished  to  destroy,  in  order  to  resuscitate  it  according  to 
his  dream.  In  the  mind  of  Danton  it  was  a  master-stroke  of  pol- 
icy ;  he  consented  to  become  the  phenomenon  of  the  revolutionaty 
movement.  He  believed  that  his  deeds,  purified  by  the  intention, 
and  by  time,  would  lose  their  character  of  ferocity  ;  that  his  name 
would  become  greater  when  he  had  quitted  the  stage ;  and  that  he 
would  be  *»?garded  as  the  colossus  of  the  Revolution.  It  has  sinco 
been  said  that  he  saved  his  country  and  the  Revolution  by  these 
murders,  and  that  our  victories  are  their  excuses.  But  those  who 
assert  this  are  deceived,  as  he  was.  A  people  who  need  to  be  in- 
toxicated with  blood  to  urge  them  to  defend  their  country,  is  a 
nation  of  villains,  and  not  a  nation  of  heroes.  Heroism  is  the 
reverse  of  assassination  ;  and  as  for  the  Revolution  its  prestige 
was  in  its  justice  and  morality  ;  and  this  massacre  sullied  it  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe."  f 

The  massacres  of  September  produced  a  signal  change  in  the 
feelings  of  the  British  nation  towards  the  French.  "  How,"  says 
Romilly,  "  could  we  ever  be  so  deceived  in  the  character  of  the 
French  nation  as  to  think  them  capable  of  liberty  ?  wretches  who, 
after  all  their  professions  and  boasts  about  liberty,  and  patriotism, 
and  courage,  and  dying,  and  after  taking  oath  after  oath,  in  the  very 
moment  when  their  rountry  is  invaded  and  an  enemy  is  marching 
through  it  unresisted,  employ  whole  days  in  murdering  women,  and 
priests,  and  prisoners  I  .  .  ,  .  We  might  as  well  think  of  es- 
tablishing a  republic  of  tigers  in  some  forest  of  Africa  as  of  main- 
taining a  free  government  among  such  monsters."  X  Those  who 
had  conceived  the  greatest  hopes  of  the  French  Revolution— 

*  Louis  Blanc — "  HUtoire  de  la  Revolution,'*  tome  x.  p.  4. 

t  L«nartine-. "  Girondins,"  liv.  xxiv.  c.  aa.  ^^.^.^^^  ^^ GoOQIc 

X  "  Merooiir'  'Lecter  to  Duioont,  Sept-  w.  O 
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whose  confidence  in  its  chief  agents  had  been  little  diminished  hy 
the  previous  excesses  of  the  mobs  of  Paris — shrank  appalled  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  incidents  of  the  2nd  of  September.  Fox 
writes  to  lord  Holland,  "  I  had  just  made  up  my  mind  to  the  events 
of  the  loth  of  August,  when  the  horrid  accounts  of  the  2nd  of  t'  is 
month  arrived  ;  and  I  really  considered  the  horrors  of  that  day 
and  night  as  the  most  heart-breaking  event  that  ever  happened  to 
those  who,  like  me,  are  fundamentally  and  unalterably  attached  to 
the  true  cause."  ♦  These  fearful  scenes  had,  however,  their  apolo- 
gists in  some  of  the  extreme  admirers  of  revolutionary  principles. 
Writing  to  his  son,  Burke  adverts  to  "  the  abominable  palliation  of 
these  horrors  in  our  abominable  newspaper."  f  He  regards  the 
scenes  of  September  as  a  fresh  argument  to  reprove  the  govern- 
ment for  their  apparent  indifference  to  these  momentous  occur- 
rences :  "  I  know  it  is  the  opinion  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  that 
the  new  principles  may  be  encouraged,  and  even  triumph  over 
every  interior  and  exterior  resistance,  and  may  even  ovcrtiim  other 
states  as  they  have  that  of  France,  without  any  sort  of  danger  of 
their  extending,  in  their  consequences  to  this  kingdom."  J  Thus 
he  writes  to  lord Grenville  on  the  19th  of  September,  ^talking and 
reasoning  as  if  a  perpetual  and  organized  anarchy  had  been  a  pos- 
sible thing."  §  In  this  September  the  English  ministry  were  not 
moved  by  the  admonitions  of  Burke,  or  the  terrors  of  the  posses- 
sors of  property,  to  think  of  departing  from  their  safe  course  of 
neutrality,  even  though  they  had  recalled  the  ambassador  to  the 
king  of  France.  But,  having  a  strong  conviction  how  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Jacobins  would  end,  they  resolved  that  the  accustomed 
English  hospitality  to  political  fugitives  should  not  be  granted  to 
regicides.  Lord  Grenville's  letter  to  his  brother,  of  the  20th  erf 
September,  is  interesting :  ||  "  The  detail  of  the  late  events  at 
Paris  is  so  horrible,  that  I  do  not  like  to  let  my  mind  dwell  upon 
them ;  and  yet  I  fear  that  scene  of  shocking  and  savage  barl>arity 
is  very  far  from  its  close.  I  deliver  this  day  to  the  Imperial  and 
Neapolitan  Ministers  a  note,  with  formal  assurance  that  in 

case  of  the  murder  of  the  king  or  queen,  the  persons  guilty  of  that 
crime  shall  not  be  allowed  any  asylum  in  the  king's  dominions. 
Opinions  are  a  little  doubtful  about  the  best  means  of  giving  effect 
to  this  promise,  should  the  case  arise.     Our  lawyers  seem  dear, 

•  •*  Correspondence  of  Fox,"  rol.  ii.  p.  370. 

\  This  newspaper  was  probably  the  **  Morning  Chronicle,**  then  the  propertr  ol  Jaau 
Perry. 

t  "  Correspondence  of  Burke,"  vol.  iv.  p.  7.  §  Coleridge — "  Friend,**  Eaaaj 

M  *•  Court  &c.,  of  Geoixe  III..*'  vol.  ii.  p.  3*7.  ,     ,  w  .,,  1  r^ 
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and  Blackstone  expressly  asserts,  that  the  king  may  prevent  any 
alien  from  coming  into  the  kingdom,  or  remaining  there.  But  this 
power  has  so  rarely  been  used,  that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  better  to 
have  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  applying  to  this  case.  This, 
however,  relates  only  to  the  mode.  I  imagine  everybody  will 
think  the  thing  itself  right,  and  some  people  seem  to  hope  it  may 
prevent  the  commission  of  the  crime  in  question.  In  this  hope  I 
am  not  very  sanguine.*' 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Opening  of  the  Frendi  National  Conrention.— The  Pnissian  Artaj  enten  Fcmnoe.— 
Battle  of  Valmy. — Retreat  of  the  Prussiaus. — Battle  of  Jemappes. — Opening  of  the 
British  Parliament. — DiH>osition  of  the  British  Government. — Aggresuve  Decrees  of 
the  French  Convention. — Mr.  Pitt's  continued  desire  for  non-intervention. — Lo«is 
XVI.  and  his  family  prisoners  in  the  Temple.— Louis  broi^ht  to  the  bar  of  the  Dxi- 
vention.— Anxiety  for  his  fcite  in  the  British  Parliament.  —Political  maoeeuvres  at 
lord  Loughborough.— The  Whig  party  broken  up,  and  Loughborough  made  Uxaa- 
cellor. — Influence  of  this  negotiation  on  Mr.  Pitt's  policy. — State  of  public  opunoo 
in  England.— Trial  of  Thomas  Paine  for  libel,  as  the  author  of  the  **  Rights  of  Man.** 
— ^The  Alien  Bill. — Correspondence  with  Chauvelin. — Trial  of  tlie  king  of  France- 
Votes  of  the  Convention. — Execution  of  the  king. — Proceedings  of  the  British  Fazfiar 
ment. — Note  on  the  Dagger-Scene. 

The  National  Convention  held  its  first  sitting  on  the  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember. This  body,  which  had  been  elected  throughout  France 
amidst  the  excitement  of  a  foreign  invasion,  and  chiefly  under  the 
influence  of  the  Jacobins  and  Girondins,  was  not  likely  to  number 
many  men  of  those  moderate  opinions  which  had  been  denominated 
"constitutional."  It  comprised — with  many  who  were  mere  pro- 
vincial adventurers— some  of  the  more  distinguished  of  the  two 
former  assemblies ;  new  men  of  repute  in  science  and  letters  ;  mag- 
istrates ;  lawyers ; — an  assembly  not  wanting  In  capacity  for  judi- 
cious legislation,  if  the  violent  members  had  not  been  certain  to 
overpower  the  peaceable.  The  leading  Jacobins  ruled  the  Con- 
vention through  the  mobs  of  Paris.  They  were  a  contemptible 
minority ;  but  they  usurped  the  power  of  a  majority  in  consequence 
of  the  pusillanimity  of  those  who  shrank  with  horror  from  their 
atrocities,  but  who  were  afraid  to  endanger  their  own  popularity 
by  checking  the  ferocity  of  the  people.  Such  were  the  Giron- 
dins. Opposed  to  bloodshed,  they  tolerated  the  massacres  of 
September.  They  had  dreams  of  a  pure  republican  form  of 
government  to  arise  out  of  this  whirlwind  of  anarchy;  and 
they  suffered  the  Jacobins,  who  cared  only  to  destroy,  to  dom- 
inate in  the  Convention.  The  system  of  the  terrorists,  such  as 
Marat,  was  that  of  inspiring  fear  in  the  quiet  and  industrious  por- 
tions of  the  community,  and  they  especially  sought  to  strike  terror 
into  all  who  clung,  however  doubtfully,  to  monarchical  institutions. 
The  first  act  of  the  Convention  was  to  decree  the  abolition  of  nf 
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alty:  The  proposition  was  a  surprise  td  the  Gtrohdmfe,  bul  tliey 
accepted  it,  Aot  to  be  behind  the  Jacobins.  On  th6  22iid  of  Sep- 
fettber  France  was  declared  to  be  a  Republic. 

On  thfs  day,  wheii  the  final  blow  was  giveii  t6  that  power  which 
for  centuries  in  France  had  been  deemed  idehtrcal  with  t'h6  Slat^, 
the  Convention  received  the  news  of  a  confti'ct  at  Valmy,  whei^e 
the  old  troops  of  tiie  monarchy,  milxed  wkh  the  ikvr  itv\^i  of  rtife 
Revolution,  came  hito  conflict  ^Hth  the  trained  veterans  of  aintfitary 
despotism,  and  stopped  the  advahceoJE  the  invaders.  The  Pni^sians 
had  met  with  little  impediment  In  thefr  mUtch  toward^  Pi)nk  They 
entered  France  on  the  30th  of  July.  LongWy  had  bfeen  taken  at  the 
end  of  Atrg\ist^  and  Verdun  capitulated  6n  thfe  itrtd  of  siptembei-. 
There  was  now  no  fortified  place  to  arrest  their  advance  to  the  capital. 
But  ^ere  was  gtound  through  which  tWe  Prussians  must  march, 
which  would  fbrni  a  strong  point  of  defenc^-^th^  wooded  ridgfe  6t 
the  Arg6nrie  forest  Dumouriez  put  his  finger  on  thfs  spot  on  the 
map,  and  exclaiined,  "This  is  the  Thernloj!>ylte  of  France."  He 
out-generalled  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  tin  the  4th  oif  September, 
by  a  rapid,  movement  in  the  very  face  of  the  eneiny,  the  bold  and 
adroit  FrenclVmah  had  occupiiRd  the  rHkin  jiass^s  of  the  foi-esii,  and 
had  taken  up  a  station  of  great  strength  at  Grandpri^.  The 
weather  was  extremely  wet.  The  ebuntry  was  flooded.  The 
invading  army  was  without  food,  and  the  peasantry  were  hostile. 
Nevertheless,  Dumouriez  had  b>s  own  troubles ;  and  not  thfe  least 
was  that  some  of  his  trpdps  shrunk  from  facing  the  legion.^  fhit 
Frederick  the  Great  had  led  to  victory.  6ui  by  exhbrtsrtibi'  and 
menace  he  inspired  the  timid  with  some  ardqnr,  and  hfs  recrtiFts 
were  rallied  at  the  cr^  of  "  Viv^  lapatrie  I "  For  many  day^'  there 
was  a  constant  struggle  x6  force  these  passes.  The  French  held 
their  gfbund.  At  length,  on  <he  i9th,  Kelfermann;  Wh(i  had  seeh 
service; .  and  who  attained  high  command  in  the  w^rs  of  Napoleon, 
arrived  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  on  the  20th  fought  thdt 
battle  knbwri  as  the  Cannonade  of  Valmy.  This  ^as  the  ftWt 
battle  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  was  of  sufRctent  importance  to 
confer  upon  Itellermahn  his  title  of  Due  de  Valmy  after  he  \iiA 
fought  many  battles  of  the  Empire.  In  that  conflict  Goethe  w?is 
serving  in  the  Gerhi'an  army,  with  the  contingent  of  Weimir.  The»^ 
aho,  oh  the  side  of  the  revolutionists,  was  the  son  of  the  duWe 
iif  Orleans,  who  will  be  king  of  ^i  French  long  after  his  father 
has  lost  his  hedd  as  the  despised  Egalit^.  The  battle  lasted  twelve 
hours.  After  this  event,  some  extraordinary  negotiatioiis  went  on 
between  the  French  and  PruMian  head-quarter*  ;■  and  on  the  30th 
of  September  the  duke  of  BHUitwitk  broke  up  his  camp,  and  com- 
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menced  a  retreat  It  19  now  known  that  a  secret  agreement  was 
concluded  between  the  duke  and  Dumouriez;  by  which  it  was 
determined  that  the  Prussians,  having  giving  up  Longwy  and  Ver^ 
dun,  should  retreat  unmolested,  assurances  having  been  required 
that  the  royal  family  of  France  should  be  saved,  and  an  effort  be 
made  to  restore  the  constitutional  monarchy.  Danton  was  a  party 
to  this  negotiation.  He  desired  to  free  France  from  the  Prussian 
invaders ;  but  he  was  powerless,  certainly  unwilling,  to  perform 
the  conditions  for  which  the  }iit^g  of  Prussia  had  in  decency  stipula-| 
ted,  Dumouriez  was  cautious  not  to  promise  too  much,  but  simply 
to  raise  hopes  that  he  had  no  ability  to  fulfil.  The  loss  of  the  in- 
vaders by  disease  was  very  great  Their  disgrace  was  irrepar<i 
able. 

The  army  which  had  entered  France  was  composed  of  thirty- 
four  thousand  Prussians,  ten  thousand  Austrians,  and  eight  thou- 
sand French  emigrants.  This  force  appeared  to  the  European 
powers  more  than  sufficient  to  march  to  Paris  and  restore  the  mon- 
archy. The  British  government  was  entirely  in  ignorance  of  the 
true  cause  which  produced  the  retreat  Lord  Grenville  writes  on 
the  nth  of  October  to  the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  "We  are  all 
much  disappointed  with  the  result  of  the  great  expectations  that 
had  been  formed  from  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  campaign.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  accounts  I  can  get  of  a  business  involved  in 
almost  inextricable  mystery,  the  flux,  which  had  got  into  his  camp, 
was  the  true  cause  of  his  retreat."  ♦  The  extravagance  of  "the 
great  expectations  that  had  been  formed,"  may  be  collected  from 
a  letter  of  Addington :  "  Verdun  is  taken — that  we  are  sure  of ; 
and  the  duke  of  Brunswick  will  soon  strike  a  stroke  which,  as 
lord  Chatham  said,  will  resound  through  the  universe."  The  san- 
guine Speaker  then  quotes  some  lines,  beginning  "  France  shall 
perish ; "  and  holds,  with  Burke,  that  "  the  bulk  of  the  nation  will, 
like  madmen,  be  cured  when  they  have  been  subdued."  f  ^^^ 
resolution  of  the  English  government  not  to  join  the  coalition 
against  France,  has  been  ascribed  as  a  reason  for  the  king  of 
Prussia  not  following  up  the  bold  resolves  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick's proclaipation.  Another  reason  has  been  alleged ;  that  the 
disappointment  of  (he  hope  of  a  rapid  march  to  Paris  determined 
the  rapacious  Prussian  monarch  to  return  home,  that  he  might 
look  after  a  proper  share  in  the  partition  of  Poland.  The  predom- 
inant selfishness  and  jealousies  of  the  two  heads  of  the  coalition 
were  at  this  time  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt 
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taldng  no  part  \n  the5r  policy.  "  I  bless  God,"  says  Lord  Grenville, 
"that  we  had  the  wit  to  keep  ourselves  out  of  the  glorious  eiUer- 
prise  of  the  combined  armies  ;  and  that  we  were  not  tempted  by 
the  hope  of  sharing  the  spoils  in  the  division  of  France,  nor  by 
the  prospect  of  crushing  all  democratical  principles  all  over  the 
world  at  one  blow."  ♦  Burke  was,  of  course,  indignant  at  this  re- 
sult of  a  French  invasion  :  **  The  united  military  glory  of  Europe 
has  suffered  a  stain  never  to  be  effaced."t  Fox,  as  miglit  have 
been  expected,  was  in  raptures  :'**  No  public  event,  not  excepting 
Saratoga  and  York  Town,  ever  happened  that  gave  me  so  much 
delight  .  .  .  The  defeat  of  great  armies  of  invaders  always 
gives  me  the  greatest  Satisfaction  in  reading  history,  from  Xerxes* 
time  downwards."  t 

Whilst  the  armies  of  the  coalition  were  retreating  from  the 
Meuse,  the  Austrian  army,  under  the  archduke  Albert,  was  be- 
sieging Lille.  On  the  29th  of  September  the  trenches  were  opened 
against  the  ramparted  city,  which  had  so  stoutly  resisted  the  as- 
saults of  Mariborough  and  Eugene.  For  a  week  was  Lille  bom- 
barded. There  was  a  garrison  of  ten  thousand  ardent  repablicans 
and  a  population  that  was  not  terrified  whilst  their  poor  dweUingA 
were  in  flames.  Lille  holds  out.  Dumouriez  is  approaching. 
The  Austrians  raise  the  siege  on  the  7th  of  October ;  and  France 
sings  another  song  of  triumph.  The  French  then  beconne  the  in- 
vaders. A  hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom  Dumouriez  has  the 
chief  command,  entetr  Flanders.  On  the  6th  of  November  Was 
fought  the  battle  of  Jemappes.  The  cannonade  of  Valmy,  as  the 
name  expresses,  was  scarcely  to  be  called  a  battle,  for  the  armies 
cannonaded  each  other  from  opposite  heights  divMed  by  a  river, 
and  never  came  to  close  action.  Jemappes  was  the  scene  of  a 
terrific  struggle.  Of  the  composition  of  the  French  army  there 
are  discordant  accounts.  Lamartine  represents  the  cavalry  as  con- 
sisting of  oM  soldiers,  but  says  that  the  mass  was  composed  of 
volunteers,  inexperienced  in  manoeuvre;  Bonaparte  at  St.  Helena 
said  that  the  Republic  was  not  saved  by  the  recruits  and  volun- 
teers, but  by  the  old  troops  of  the  monarchy.  At  any  rate,  there 
was  enthusiasm  opposed  to  disciplined  steadiness,  and  novel  tactics 
were  matched  against  established  routine.  The  Austrians  were ' 
beaten,  although  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  French  was  more 
severe  than  that  of  their  enemy.  In  this  battle  Louis  Philippe 
gained  those  laurels  which  were  still  fresh  when  he  was  chosen  to 
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fill  thy^  throne  frqro  whicJti,^  pth^  braw?H  o^  the  .Bou^lyms.  w^ 
ejected.  Dumouriez  wzs  soon  in  possession  of  all  il>e  important 
fortresses  of  the  Low  Countries,  the  Austrians  retreating  before 
hjm.  Qn  tl^e  30th  of  Noyember  he  was  in  Antwerp.  The  conse- 
que^iqe  of  thi^  occupation  was  the  opening  of  t;be  Scheldt  tp  the 
ships  of  aU  nations,  i&  defiance  of.  the  tireaty  ol  M4u]ister,  by  which 
the  navigation  of  that  river  wa;^  closed  against  the  ppoplje  of  the 
Low  QouAtriea.  The  ^rench  armies  were  equally  si^xesslal 
^rainsi  tihe  Sardinian  government,  and  S^yoy  wa^  then  annexed 
to  tb»  French  tepwblJc  W.tfee  departfneijt.of  J^opt  Blaftc, 

The  Sie4«ioil  of  Paffliiwne»t  w^  opened  fey  procjaraati^ii  on 
the  la^koCPec^eintor.  Tfc«^  t^iif»  Ai;^4  for  lOMtc^pening  had  be^ 
anticipated  by  three  weeks.  In  the  king's  speech  it  Wf^  stated 
that  theiAdufitryet9^1o3(ed  to  ex!C}t;e.di|^^i|te^to«  vadous-  pretexts 
h;^  appoa^d  to  pcoceftd  from  a  4e8tgn,  for  the  subversion  9i  9ft 
ojrdec  and  govieimoiaent ;  ''^and  this  design  has  evidently  been  pur> 
sued  in  connection  and  concert  Wilh  persons  in  foreign  ootntries." 
His  majesty  went  on  to  say,  that  )m  had  obaerved  a  strict  neunality 
in  the  premut  war  on  the  oontinent^  and  bad  uotfomUy  abstained 
from  imy  interference  with  regard  to  the  internal  afiEairs  oi  France ; 
hut  that  the  indicationa  o£  aa  intention  td  excite  disturbanees  k 
o^er  countries^  to  disregand  the  rights  of  neutsal  naiiotiA,  and  to 
pm^sHt  views  of  conquest  an4  aggrandifsement^  had  reod^red  it 
necesniiry  to  look  to  means  of  internal  defence,  sukL  M>  ^ke  steps 
for  aug?ai»njfe}ngthie  naval  a^dmilit^tfyipcc^.  ^*  T2|ese  {^jier^ions  are 
n^csff^ry  m,the  pce^ent  >^te  oi  aflfaicsaiiid  are  best  c^ct^ated 
bpth  to. maintain  l^t^eroa)  l;ranq5fiUity,.and  to  rend^  a  firm  and  t^m- 
p%nfi^  Qpivdujqt  elfectqai  for  presendi^  t^e  bless|i^gs  of  pf^tfie." 
Xhere  ^|ifas^^:^iin^d  debate  on  tff^  Ayddress>;  but  Miu  Fi%i  waff 
not  pre^^t,  h^v^ig  accepted  the  office  <»f  Lood  WardiA  o£  the 
Cniqu^  ]?^nt9f  ^nd  wiaiting  his  re-eleptiom  It  hf^  been, assumed  by 
so^e,  altl>ongh  the  word  "pe^ce"  was^mentiosied  n  the  n^ 
speech,  ^hat.  k^media^^  war  yf^  the  ^ly  thought  of  the  govc^nunent, 
a^  it  was  clearly  the  principle  up^^  which  B.urlf«e  yio^M  have  ?9ted 
But  t^e  prppcimate  cause  0^  the.  out)>re?l^  ^f  that  tremendous  war 
with  ^'rance  which,  with  a  very  brief  intqi^l,  lastedr^rora  1793  ^ 
1815,  is  a  matter  of  historical  interest,  t|pon  which  opinions  ace 
still  divided.  Thje  action  of  the  English,  government  may^  howev^ 
be,  traced  step  by  step,  Fiye  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  pariia- 
n)ent,  lord  Grenville  wrote  ta  his  brother,  with  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  states  of  Europe  as  regarded  France  ;  "we  shall  do 
nothing  ; "  and  he  even  looks  to  "  the  repeal  of  taxes,"  as  one  ol 
the  surest  means  ojE  «  keeping  the  country  quiet."  »    On  the  I3tli 
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SP  November,  Afr.  Pitt,  writing  to  the  marquis  of  Stafford,  siays, 
"  Pcthaps  some  opening  may  arise  which  may  enable  us  to  con- 
tribute to  the  termination  of  the  war  between  different  powers  in 
Europe,  leaving  Frante',  which  I  believe  is  the  best  way,  to  arrange 
its  own  internal  affairs  as  it  can."  ♦  Of  seditious  movements 
Grehville,  ia  the  middle  of  November,  is  of  opinion  as  to  what 
his  brother  mentions  "  of  overt  acts,"  that  *^  those  things  aV'e  all 

milch  exaggerated,  where  they  are  riot  wholly  groundless 

It  fs  hot  unnatural,  nor  is  it  ah  unfavourable  symptom,  that  people 
who  are  thoroughly  frightened,  as  the  body  of  landed  gentlemen  in 
this  Country  are,  should  exaggerate  these  stories  as  they  pass  froiia 
one  mouth  to  another."  f  The  alarm  of  ottiers  as  weil  as  the 
landed  gentlemen,  who  were  *^  thoroughly  frightened  "  at  the  exist- 
ence of  violent  democratic  opinions  in  our  own  country,  however 
exaggerated  was  the  supposed,  prevalence  of  these  opinions,  left 
Ihe  govertiment  a  very  insufficient  fre/edojrti  q£  will  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  idea  of  neutriTity  which  Mr.  Pitt  clung  to,  almos^ 
agams't  hope.  It  has  been  most  truly  said,  "he  was  a  lover  of 
^eace  and  freedom,  driven  by  a  stress  against  whi<jh  it  was  hardlj 
possible  for  any  will  or  intellect  to  struggle,  out  of  the  course  to 
which  his  inclinations  pointed,  and  for  whicn  his  abilities  and  ac- 
quirements fitted  him,  and  forced  into  a  policy  ?epugnant  to  his 
feelings  and  uhsuited  to  his  talents."  t 

The  proceedings  of  the  F^rencli  Convention  with  regarii  to 
otter  governments  were  almost  sufficient  to  have  diverted  any 
fintlsh  minister  from  his  policy  of  neutrality,;  at  the  time  when  Pitt 
was  still  of  opinion  that  it  was  best  to  leave  France  "  to  arrange  its 
own  internal  affairs  as  it  caii.'*  On  the  19th  of  NoVeniber,  the 
Rational  Convention,  immediately  on  the  excitep^ent  produced  by 
die  victory  of  Jemappes,  passed  a  decree^  in  the  nan^e  of  the 
French  nation,  declaring  that  they  wou^ld  grant  succour  and 
(raternity  to  every  people  who  desire  to  obtain  liberty.  Jdr. 
l^itt,  looking  back  in  i8po  upon  the  events  which  had  led  to 
the.wiaf,  adverting  to  this  decr^  ^.^^^^  f5P^¥^?^.^».  ?%y^."?^!?y 
bact,  Sy  all  thei^  language,  ^^eU  ^  by  thdr  ej^ 
ttiey  understood  to  hi  freedom.  They  h^  sealed  .  tKeir .  principles 
by  the  deposition  of  their  sovereign ;  they  had  applied  the'm  to 
England  by  inviting  and  encouraging  the  addresses  of  seditious 
and  traitorous  societies."  §    At  the  end  of  November,  delegates 
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from  the  English  *'  Society  fpr  Constitutional  Information  "  aj» 
peared  at  the  bar  of  the   French  Convention,  and  said,  **  after  the 
example  given  by   France,  Revolutions  will  become  easy."    The 
President  of  the  Convention  replied  in  a  style  of  grandiloquence: 
**The  shades  of  Hampden  and  Sydney  hover  over  your  heads; 
and  the  moment  without  doubt  approaches  when  the  French  wiQ 
bring  congratulations  to  the  National  Convention  of  Great  Britain. 
Generous  Republicans !  your  appearance  among  us  prepares  a  sub- 
ject for  history."     In   tlie   subsequent  correspondence  between 
M.  Chauvelin  and  lord  Grenville,  it  was  affirmed  that  "  the  French 
Nation  absolutely  reject  the  idea  of  that  false  interpretation  of  the 
decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  by  which  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  French  Republic  should  favour  insurrections,  or  excite 
disturbance  in  any  neutral  or  friendly  country  whatever."    But  the 
acts  of  the  French  Cbnvention  were  opposed  to  its  professions. 
They  had  unquestionably  the  notion  of  extending  their  principles 
by  force.     On  the  15th  of  December,  1792,  they  issued  a  decree 
which  required  the  French  generals   to  proclaim,  wherever  they 
marched,  the  atolition  of  all  existing  feudal  and  manorial  rights ; 
to  declare  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the  suppression  of  all 
existing  authorities  ;  to  convoke  the  people  for  the  establishment 
of  a  provisional  government ;  and  to  place  all  public  property  un- 
der the  safeguard  of  the  French  Republic.    The  French  armies 
were  then  marching  into  Holland,  a  country  at  peace  with  France. 
This  outrageous  decree  proclaimed  that  those  who  would  not  ac- 
cept liberty  and  equality,  and  would  attempt  to  preserve  princes 
Kjt  privileged  orders,  should  not  be  entitled  to  the  distinction  which 
France  had  justly  established  between  government  and  people,  and 
ought  to  be  treated  according  to  the  rigour  of  war  and  conquest. 
With  this  disposition  to  foreign  aggression,  \t  is  not  surprising 
^at  lord  Grenville,  In  his  correspondence  with  M.  Chauvelin,  re- 
monstrates against  the  opening  of  the  . Scheldt,  and  says,  "This 
government,  adhering  to  the  maxims  which  it  has  followed  for 
more  than  a  century,  will  never  see  with  indifference  that  France 
shall  make  herself,  either  directfy  or  indirectly,  sovereign  of  the 
Low  Countries,  or  general  arbitress  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
Europe.     If  France  is  really  desirous  of  maintaining  friendship 
and  peace  with  l^ngland,  sht  must  show  herself  disposed  to  re- 
nounce her  views  of  aggression  and  aggrandizement,  and  to  confine 
herself  within  her  own   territory,  without  insultiniij  other  govern- 
ments, without  disturbing  their  tranquillity,  without  violating  their 
rights."  ♦    This  firm  but  not  hostile  language  is  employed  by  th« 
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English  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  31st  of  December:  but  on  the 
29th  of  that  month — as  the  world  was  first  apprised  by  Mr.  Pitt 
himself  in  1800, — his  views  were  still  eminently  pacific.  The  king 
of  France  had  been  accused  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention ;  had 
made  his  defence  by  counsel ;  and  Europe  was  waiting  in  alarm 
for  the  almost  mevitable  sentence  of  those  who  were  thirsting  for_ 
his  blood,  when  the  prime  minister  of  this  country,  in  answer  to  an 
application  from  Russia,  stated  to  that  power  **  the  line  of  conduct 
to  be  followed  previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and 
with  a  view  ff  possible  to  avert  them.**  The  answer  to  Russia  was 
communicated  to  Prussia.  This  line  of  conduct,  wholly  opposed 
to  a  principle  of  interference,  even  at  this  moment  of  fearful  sus- 
pense, was  thus  defined  :  "  It  appears  on  the  whole,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  futul'e  consideration  and  discussion  with  the  other  powers, 
that  the  most  advisable  step  to  be  taken  would  be,  that  sufficient 
explanation  should  be  had  with  the  powers  at  war  with  France,  in 
order  to  enable  those  not  hitherto  engaged  in  the  war  to  propose 
to  that  country  terms  of  peace.  That  these  terms  should  be,  the 
Trithdrawing  their  armies  within  the  limits  of  the  French  territory ; 
the  abandoning  their  conquests  ;  the  rescinding  any  acts  injurious  to 
the  sovereignty  or  rights  of  any  other  nation ;  and  the  giving,  in 
some  unequivocal  mahner,  a  pledge  of  their  intention  no  longer  to 
foment  troubles.  Or  to  excite  disturbances  against  other  govern- 
ments. In  return  for  these  stipulations,  the  different  powers  of 
Europe,  who  should  be  parties  to  this  measure,  might  engage  to 
abandon  all  measures  or  views  of  hostility  against  France,  or  in- 
terference in  their  internal  affairs,  and  to  maintain  a  correspondence 
and  Intercourse  of  amity  with  the  existing  powers  in  that  country, 
with  whom  such  a  treaty  may  be  concluded.  If,  on  the  result  of 
this  proposal  so  made  by  the  powers  acting  in  concert,  these  terms 
should  not  be  accepted  by  France,  or  being  accepted  should  not  be 
satisfactorily  performed,  the  different  powers  might  then  engage 
themselves  to  each  other  to  enter  into  active  measures  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  ends  in  view ;  and  it  may  be  to  be  consid- 
ered, whether,  in  such  case,  they  might  not  reasonably  look  to 
some  indemnity  for  the  expenses  and  hazards  to  which  they  would 
necessarily  be  exposed."  ♦  Mr.  Pitt,  after  he  had  read  this  docu- 
ment, asked,  **  whether  it  is  possible  to  conceive  any  measure  to 
be  adopted  in  the  situation  in  which  we  then  stood,  which  could 
more  evidently  demonstrate  our  desire,  after  repeated  provocations, 
ip preserve  peace,  oh  smy  terms  consistent  with  our  safety;  or 
Mether  iitjr  sentiment  could  now  b^  stiggested  which  j*^^^f^^ 
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inpre  plainly  marked  CMir  moderation,  forbeai^ce,  and  a>nc€iity.^ 
Mr.  Fox,  on  that  occasion,  asked,  "  whether  if  this  paper  had  been 
communicated  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  year  1792,  instead  of 
Petersburgh,  it  would  not  have  been  productive  of  most  seasonable 
benefits  to  mankind ;  and,  informing  the  French  in  time  of  the 
ineans  by  which  they  might  have  secured  the  mediation  of  Great 
Britain,  have  not  only  avoided  the  rupture  with  this  countr}',  but 
Ipave  also  restored  genera^  pe^ce  po  the  continent  ?  '*  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  was  aware  of  t^e  existe^pe  of  tliis  communica^n.  He 
writes,  in  iSoi,  **  J  n^ver  was  so  earnest  with  Mr.  Pitt  on  any 
other  occasion,  as  I  was  in  my  entreaties  before  the  war  broke  out, 
that  he  would  declare  openly  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  be 
had  b^en,  and  then  was,  negotiating  this  treaty."  *  We  may  jpuer- 
haps  be  itble  to  tli^euvcr  tliat  tlicre  were  cutnplications  of  parly  at 
home,  which  had  a.  material  influence  on  Mr,  Filt*s  policy,  at  the 
precise  time  when,  in^iividually,  he  was  clinging  to  the  principle  of 
non-intervention.  But  it  will  be  necessarj-,  before  touching  upon 
this  question,  to  take  a  hrhi  retrospect  of  ihc  progress  of  tht 
French  Revolution  from  the  period  of  the  decree  o^  the  32»d  of 
September*  by  which  France  became  a  Republic. 

Tbe  kin^  and  his  family  were  close  priiioner^  in  the  Temple 
from  the  13th  of  August.  Their  apartrnents  were  in  the  gloomy 
tower  of  this  ancient  house  of  the  Templars*  The  furniture  was 
^ canty ;  the  accommodations  mean  and  wretch^*  The  garden « in 
which  they  were  allowed  to  walk  at  stated  limes,  attended  by  guards, 
was  rank  with  vegetation,  and  not  in  the  trim  state  represented  in 
f'rench  engravings.  At  first  the  royal  family  were  not  treated  ^^ery 
harshly,  though  they  were  watched  by  brutal  jailorSj  and  had  no 
communication  with  th?  outer  world.  All  the  ladies  of  the  court 
had  been  dismissed.  They  had  no  pergonal  attendants,  with  the 
exice^>tion  of  Clffry,  who  acted  as  the  king^s  valet.  He  was  a  re^ 
publican^  btit  became  touched  with  pity  for  the  sorrows  of  the  cap- 
tives, and  was  a  faithful  friend  to  the  unhappy  monarch.  After  the 
Legislative  Assembly  was  dissolved^  the  Convention  permitted  the 
Commune  to  make  the  position  of  the  patient  Louis  and  the  proud 
Marie  Antoinette  as  miserable  a£  vulgar  tyranny  could  render  iL  At 
the  end  of  September,  &i.itmunlcjp.;il officers  had  entered  the  to\*xr 
In  which  the  king  and  the  queen,  their  two  children,  and  the  kiii£> 
sister,  had  supped  together,  and  read  an  order  of  the  CommoaeL 
which  decreed  that  the  king  should  have  no  further  inte^coursr  vit|l 
his  fanfiij^.  They  were  separated  ici  an  agOAy  o*  gnef,  an^  the  Jti<;f . 
yif  f^  *IlF,ft»fft  mp^i;aiiig:^a^  tie  R^fist,^^^  ffp^^^;cj^  to  »^  J5I^ 
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children  again.  That  ntght  the  queen  passed  in  unavailing  lamen- 
tation. But  she  had  taken  her  resolution.  She  refused  all  Xood ; 
declaring  that  she  would  perish  with  hunger  if  the  Commune  per- 
sisted in  separating  her  from  her  husband.  The  order  of  separation 
was  then  partially  revoked.  Louis  and  his  family  were  allowed  to 
meet  three  times  a  day  at  their  meals ;  but  a  municipal  guard  was 
always  present,  and  prevented  any  confidential  words  from  passing 
between  them.  They  were  forbidden  to  speak  low,  or  in  a  foreign 
language.  As  the  crisis  approached  which  was  contemplated  as  th« 
final  blow  to  Royalty,  precautions,  rendered  wholly  unnecessary  by 
the  religious  principles  and  the  calm  temper  o{  the  kii^,  were  taken 
by  the  Commune  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  self-destruction.  Every 
cutting  instrument  was  taken  away  from  the  prisoners .  The  queen 
and  princesses  could  no  longer  repair  the  small  stock  of  clothing 
with  which  they  were  provided.  They  were  deprived  of  pen,  ink, 
and  paper*  The  little  boy  could  no  longer  be  taught  to  write. 
Persecuted  as  they  were,  the  king  showed  no  impatience  under  his 
captivity.  The  queen  was  not  without  hope  that  the  pity  which 
she  had  inspired  in  two  of  the  officers  of  the  Commune  might  lead 
to  some  measures  for  the  escape  of  herself  and  those  she  loved 
from  the  fate  which  seemed  impending  over  them. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  were  regularly  published  in 
the  newspapers  of  Paris ;  whose  contents  were  bawled  out  by  the 
hawkers  under  the  windows  of  the  Temple.  Clery  could  thus  ob- 
tain some  vague  information,  which  he  communicated  to  Louis.  On 
the  6th  of  November,  a  report  was  made  to  the  Convention  by  an 
extraordinary  committee,  "  on  the  crimes  of  the  late  king."  On  the 
7th  a  Committee  of  Legislation  also  reported  on  the  question  whether 
Louis  can  be  tried  for  the  crimes  which  he  is  charged  with  having 
committed  on  the  Constitutional  throne ;  and  by  whom  must  he  be 
tried.  The  Report  concluded  by  proposing,  as  the  basis  of  a  de- 
cree, that  Louis  could  be  tried,  and  that  he  should  be  tried  b>'  the 
National  Convention.  This  question  was  debated  through  the 
month  x>f  November,  some  maintaining  the  inviolability  of  the  king; 
others  pitying  him^  but  scarcely  one  daring  to  defend  him ;  for  the 
belief  was  general  that  he  was  the  cause  of  the  invasion  of  France. 
It  was  decreed  that  the  trial  should  proceed;  and  on  the  6th  of 
December,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  act  of  im- 
peachment against  Louis  Capet.  It  was  then  resolved  that  he 
should  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention  to  hear  this  docu- 
ment read>  and  ta  answer  questions  whSch  should  be  put  to  him  by 
tbe  President  He  was  then  to  be  remand^ ;  and,  after  being 
M^X  teardt  th&  Convantion  woukl  pr^wowft^e  on  hi#  fate,  by 
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calling  on  each  member  separately  for  his  vote,  which  should  be 
given  openly  at  the  tribune.  On  the  nth  of  December  the  king 
was  brought  to  the  Convention  in  the  carriage  of  Chambon,  the 
mayor  of  Paris.  He  was  there  allowed  a  seat.  The  impeachment 
was  read  ;  the  questions,  many  of  them  very  vague,  were  answered 
with  precision  by  the  king  wherever  they  were  capable  of  an  answer. 
He  was  not  always  candid ;  but  the  principle  of  English  law  that 
an  accused  person  should  not  be  called  upon  to  criminate  himself 
will  be  his  justification  with  us.  He  asked  for  counsel,  and  after  some 
debate  the  request  was  granted.  There  was  an  interval  of  fifteen 
days  before  the  king^ again  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention. 
The  amount  of  commiseration  which  Louis  was  likely  to  receive 
from  his  judges  was  sufficiently  manifested  by  a  decree  of  the  1 5lh 
of  December,  that  he  should  only  see  his  children,  and  the  children 
should  not  see  their  mother  or  their  aunt,  till  his  final  examination. 
This  was  to  isolate  the  poor  king  from  all  his  family,  for  he  would 
not  separate  the  children  from  their  mother. 

Lord  Malmesbury  enters  in  his  Diary  of  the  22nd  of  Decem- 
ber, "  Fox  carried  me  home ;  he  expressed  great  horror  at  the 
dicrei  oi  the  15th  December,  issued  by  the  National  Convention." 
The  feelings  of  men  of  all  parties  in  the  British  Parliament  as  to 
the  probable  issue  of  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  had  been  strongly 
expressed  in  proceedings  on  the  20th  of  December.  On  the  15th 
a  motion  of  Mr.  Fox,  for  an  Address  to  the  king  to  send  a  minis- 
ter to  Paris  to  treat  with  those  persons  who  exercise  provisionally 
the  fimctions  of  executive  government  in  France,  had  been  rejected 
without  a  division,  after  a  debate  in  which  the  passions  of  those 
who  took  very  different  views  of  the  French  Revolution  had  been 
called  forth  in  a  way  which  showed  how  unlikely  was  the  question 
of  war  or  peace  to  be  treated  with  calmness.  But  there  was  little 
hesitation,  five  days  later,  as  to  the  expression  of  an  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  public  sentiment  of  England  on  the  situation  of  the 
king  of  France  and  of  his  family.  Mr.  Sheridan  said  "there  was 
not  one  man  of  any  description  or  party  who  did  not  deprecate, 
and  who  would  not  deplore,  the  fate  of  those  persecuted  and  un- 
fortunate victims,  should  the. apprehended  catastrophe  take  place." 
He  desired  some  expression  of  opinion  that  might  avert  the 
calamity  that  seemed  impending,  by  producing  an  influence  on  the 
public  mind  of  France.  Mr.  Burke  held  such  an  expression  to  be 
useless.  *<  The  king  was  in  the  custody  of  assassins,  who  were 
both  his  accusers  and  his  judges,  and  his  destruction  was  inevitan 
ble."  Mr.  Fox  asked  whether  some  mode  could  not  be  proposed 
ioT  obtaining  an  unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses,  conveying  the 
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tmanimous  opinion  of  the  country  ?  Mr.  Pitt  moved  that  there  be 
laid  on  the  table  a  copy  of  the  instructions  of  the  17th  of  August, 
signifying  to  earl  Gower  that  he  should  quit  Paris.  That  docu- 
ment was  presented  on  the  21st,  when  Mr.  Pitt  said  that  he  had  at 
first  thought  that  the  best  mode  in  which  the  sense  of  that  House 
could  be  expressed  would  be  by  a  vote,  which  might  reach  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  whose  influence  might  e.xtend  to  France ; 
but  he  had  since  doubted  whether  a  strong  and  indignant  expres- 
sion of  opinion  might  not  hurry  on  the  commission  of  the  very 
crime  which  it  was  the  intention  of  that  House  to  exert  their  influ- 
ence to  prevent.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  better  mode  simply  to 
allow  the  paper  to  remain  on  the  table  of  the  House.  That  paper, 
our  readers  will  have  seen,  expressed  an  earnest  and  anxious  hope 
that  the  royal  family  would  be  secure  from  any  acts  of  violence.* 
Windham,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Burke,  expressed  their  concurrence 
in  the  proposal ;  and  no  one  was  more  hearty  than  Fox  in  "  con- 
demning, from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  proceedings  against 
the  unfortunate  king  of  France."  But  this  expression  of  the 
unanimous  feeling  of  the  British  Parliament  evinced  no  determi- 
nation on  the  one  side,  no  apprehension  on  the  other,  that  war 
would  be  inevitable  if  the  dreaded  event  took  place, — "  that  dread* 
ful  and  flnal  consummation  which  could  not  fail  to  excite  universal 
horror  and  indignation," — to  use  the  words  in  which  Mr.  Pitt 
expressed  this  general  opinion.  But  horror  and  indignation  at  acts 
affecting  the  domestic  condition  of  another  nation  are  no  reasons 
for  going  to  war.  An  armament  was  proposed ;.  but  an  increase  of 
the  navy  did  not  necessarily  imply  war;  and  Fox  declared  that  he 
was  not  willing  that  we  should  negotiate  unarmed. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  an  Alien  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  On  that  occasion  lord  Loughborough,  who, 
in  February,  1792,  was  opposed  to  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  he 
had  been  systematically  opposed  since  the  defeat  of  the  Coalition, 
expressed  himself  in  those  terms  of  extreme  violence  against  the 
contagion  of  French  principles,  which  assumed  that  domestic  in- 
surrection, supported  by  foreign  aid,  was  an  evil  to  be  averted 
even  by  stronger  measures  than  this  Bill  for  the  regulation  of 
Aliens.  Lord  Loughborough,  in  May,  was  ardently  labouring 
to  promote  an  union  in  administration  between  Pitt  and  Fox,  in 
the  hope  that  through  this  union  he  might  obtain  the  Great  Seal. 
The  negotiation  failed.f  The  intriguing  and  ambitious  lawyer 
was  now  labouring,  with  equal  ardour,  to  reach  the  same  crowning 
glory  of  his  professional  life,  by  inducing  a  large  number  of  the 
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Whigs,  and  other  remnants  of  the  Coalition  ministry,  to  sepafat% 
from  Fox,  and  support  the  administration  of  Pitt,  assuming  that 
the  minister  would  be  induced  to  depart  from  his  system  of  non- 
intervention in  the  a£Eah^  of  France,  and  at  once  adopt  the  war 
policy  which  Burke  had  advocated  with  such  persevering  vehe- 
mence. That  policy  would  involve  stringent  measures  against  "  the 
disaffected,"  under  which  convenient  term  the  alarmists  compre- 
hended all  those  who  advocated  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  who 
did  not  believe  that  improvement  was  identical  with  revolution. 
The  course  of  lord  Loughborough's  political  manoeuvres  has  been 
made  tolerably  clear  by  the  revelations  of  recent  years.  On  the 
2oth  of  December,  we  find  the  duke  of  Portland,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Whig  party,  decidedly  against  lord 
Loughborough  taking  the  Great  Seal.*  This  was  a  sufficient  inti- 
mation that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  Loughborough  carrying 
over  a  large  section  of  the  Opposition  to  the  support  of  the 
Government.  On  the  21st,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Alien 
Bill,  the  duke  of  Portland,  although  supporting  that  special 
measure,  evinced  no  intention  of  giving  a  general  support  to  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt.  On  the  2i2nd,  it  was  stated  at  a  meeting  of 
that  portion  of  the  Whigs,  who  had  adopted  the  opinions  of  Burke, 
that  the  duke  was  of  opinion  thit  it  was  not  yet  time  to  break  with 
Fox ;  but  Loughborough  Said  that  such  conduct,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  considered  to  belong  to  the  Portland  party,  involved  all  in  the 
unpopularity  and  disgrace  attending  Fox's  principles.  Burke  said 
that  the  duke  of  Portland  was  the  instrument  of  Fox's  schemes, 
or  rather  of  Fox's  abettors.  JJurke  added,  what  was  clearly  a  gross 
injustice  to  his  old  friend,  that  those  abettors  had  made  Fox  be- 
lieve that  a  government  like  ours  was  not  a  proper  one  for  great 
talents  to  display  themselves  in,  and  that  they  had  thus  made  him 
approve  the  French  Revolution,  f  On  the  23rd,  Loughborough  and 
his  friends  looked  over  the  Red  Book,  and  found  that  they  could 
reckon  upon  a  hundred  and  seven  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  upon  forty  Peers,  who  would  concur  in  their  way 
of  thinking,  and  unite  in  a  representation  to  the  duke  of  Port- 
land, which  would  accomplish  the  desired  separation  from  Fox 
and  the  few  Whigs  that  he  continued  to  influence.}  Still  the  duke 
hesitated  to  declare  himself,  "  from  predilection  and  tenderness  to 
Fox."  On  the  27th,  Loughborough  wrote  to  Malmesbury  a  bitter 
letter  of  complaint :  "  The  duke  of  Portland  hesitates  whether  be 
shall  withdraw  his  countenance  frotn  a  party  formed  by  lord  LaAs- 

•  Mahnesbury— "Diariei,»»  4c,  vol.  u.  p.  447*  .        c 
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downe,  Fox,  and  Grey,  under  the  auspices  of  Chauvelin."  *  On 
the  1st  of  January  Loughborough  was  "eager  for  a  further  ^clair- 
cissement  with  the  duke,  and  for  laying  the  whole  before  the 
public."  Malmesbury  urged  him  to  wait  till  after  the  recess.  On 
the  loth,  Loughborough  showed  Malmesbury  a  letter  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Dundas,  pressing  him  to  decide  as  to  taking  the  Great 
Seal,  "  saying  that  he  and  Pitt  had  abstainfed  rene\\'ing  the  subject 
for  some  time  past,  nnder  the  plea  that  there  were  still  hopes  of 
having  the  duke  of  Portland ;  that  this  was  now  considered  to  be 
at  an  end."t  'Tl^e  astute  politidan  was  still  disposed  to  wait  till 
he  could  bring  over  the  duke  of  Portland.  On  the  14th,  Lough- 
borough saw  Dundas,  and  told  him  that  if  he  then  took  the  seals, 
he  could  only  expect  that  forty  or  fifty  members  would  join  the 
government,  and  as  many,  now  with  the  government,  would 
probably  go  into  opposition.  On  the  20th,  Loughborough  had  an 
mterview  of  an  hour  and  d  half  with  Pitt ;  and  he  reported  to 
Malmesbury  thvit  war  was  a  decided  measure ;  that  Pftt  saw  it  was 
inevitable;  and  that  the  soonef  It  was  begun  the  better,  that  we 
might  possess  ourselves  of  the  French  islands;  that  the  natron 
was  disposed  for  war ;  that  we  were  in  much  greater  forwardness 
than  the  French ;  that  he  had  two  millions  in  hand.  J  Vtery 
shortly  after  this  interview  lord  Loughborough  had  secured  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  duke  of  Portland ;  and  the  reWard  was  the  Great 
Sea!,  which  the  king  delivered  to  hirt  on  the  28th  of  January.  If 
It  be  necfessary  to  seek  any  Other  Immediate  cause  for  the  war, 
tlian  the  conviction  of  a  political  necessity  arising  out  of  the  inev- 
itable circumstances  of  the  time,  may  we  not  believe  that  Mr.  Pitt 
ceased  to  struggle  with  his  own  pacific  inclinations,  when  he  saw 
that  a  warlike  policy  would  give  him  a  greater  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment than  any  minister  had  previously  commanded  ?  On  the  14th 
of  January,  he  had  not  this  assurance  in  the  position  which  lord 
Loughborough  held  with  the  war  party  of  the  Whigs.  On  the  20th 
of  January,  lord  Loughborough,  in  that  interview  of  an  hour  and  a 
half,  was  no  donbt  secure  of  his  position,  and  came  away  with  the 
news  that  "war  was  a  decided  measure.^  That  Lougborough  in; 
^uenced  the  decision  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  The  king  hid 
fbrgfven  the  sMftj;  l^^^^er's  ciifidufct  oh  the  Regency  question,  when 
he  went  further  than  any  inan  5rt  the  ad^bcacjr  df  {He  absolute 
right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  take  the  regal  authority  without 
i^strictions.     Loughborough  had  during  a  Utile  teh?  tnrWed"  ii'&iii 

•  'M&ltrtesbury,  vo'.  r.  p;  457. 
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an  admirer  of  the  French  National  Assembly  to  be  the  most  xeaj- 
ous  of  Anti  Jacobins,  and  had  thus  made  his  peace  at  St.  James's. 
The  vast  majority  which  Pitt  acquired  by  the  accession  of  the 
Whigs  who  seceded  from  Fox  was  supported  by  the  greater  por- 
tion  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  who  had  an  extravagant 
dread  of  the  possible  progress  of  French  principles,  and  not  a 
sufficient  dread  of  the  cert'»'n  evils  of  a  contest  that  would  entail 
the  most  fearful  sacrifices  upon  the  humbler  classes,  and  thus  pro- 
duce vejil  discontent  in  the  place  of  «:coretical  disaffection.  A 
very  short  *,ime  before  this,  the  £ngli;>h  ministers,  although  sufB- 
ciently  aiive  to  the  danger  of  extreme  democratic  opinions,  saw 
their  best  safety  in  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  mass 
of  the  people-  Lord  Grenville,  at  no  more  distant  period  than  the 
7th  of  November,  wrote,  in  fraternal  confidence,  these  remarkable 
words:  ♦*  All  my  ambition  is  that  I  may  at  some  time  hereafter, 
when  I  am  freed  from  all  active  concern  in  such  a  scene  as  this  is, 
have  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  look  back  upcm 
it,  and  to  tell  myself  that  I  have  contributed  to  keep  my  own 
country  at  least  a  little  longer  from  sharing  in  all  tlie  evils  of  every 
sort  that  surround  us.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  this 
can  only  be  done  by  keeping  wholly  and  entirely  aloof,  and  by 
watching  much  at  home,  but  doing  very  little  indeed ;  endeavour- 
ing to  nurse  up  in  the  country  a  real  determination  to  stand  by  the 
Constitution  when  it  is  attacked,  as  it  most  infallibly  will  be  if 
these  things  go  on  ;  and,  above  all,  trying  to  make  the  situation  of 
the  lower  orders  among  us  as  good  as  it  can  be  made."  *  It  mu^t 
have  been  perfectly  clear  to  a  minister  as  sagacious  and  experi- 
enced as  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  remarkable  prosperity  which  had  been 
built  up  during  a  peace  of  ten  years  would  receive  a  severe  shock 
from  the  cost  of  war, — that  *'  the  situation  of  the  lower  orders  '■ 
would  be  materially  deteriorated  by  the  pressure  of  taxation  and 
the  interruption  of  industry.  But  Mr.  Pitt  thought  that  the  con- 
test would  be  soon  decided ;  that  revolutionary  France  would 
quickly  exhaust  her  resources  for  war;  that  the  opinions  of  the 
Revolution  were  only  dangerous  when  they  were  ''armed  opinions.* 
In  the  retrospect  of  the  origin  of  the  war  which  he  took  in  1800^ 
when  he  maintained  that  be  had  laboured  to  the  last  **  to  preserve 
peace  on  any  terms  consistent  with  our  safety,"  he  confessed  that 
the  government  had  been  too  slow  in  anti  :!ipating  the  danger  which 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  France  :  "  We  might  even  then  have 
deen,  what  facts  have  since  but  too  vnct  ntestably  proved,  that 
BQtiung  but  vigorous  and  open  hostility  v*an  afford  complete  aad 
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adequate  security  against  revolutionary  principles,  while  they 
retain  a  proportion  of  power  sufficient  to  furnish  the  meatis  of 
war."  It  was  revolutionary  principles  in  arms  for  conquest  and 
rapine  that  statesmen  dreaded.  The  terror  of  domestic  revolution, 
through  the  contagion  of  revolutionary  principles  extending  beyond 
a  small  band  of  obscure  republican  enthusiasts,  was  a  nightmare 
that  only  disturbed  the  sleep  of  alarmists — the  "  thoroughly  fright- 
ened," who  talked  as  familiarly  of  "  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter," 
"as  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs/*  These  mistook  "the 
meetings  and  idle  rant  of  such  sedition  as  shrank  app>alled  from 
the  sight  of  a  constable,  for  the  dire  mummring  and  strange  con- 
sternation which  precedes  the  storm  or  earthquake  of  national  dis- 
cord  The  panic  of  property  Jiad  been  struck  in  the  first 

instance  for  party  purposes ;  and  when  it  became  general,  its  prop- 
agators caught  it  themselves,  and  ended  in  believing-  their  own 
lie-— even  as  the  bulls  in  Borodale  are  said  sometimes  to  run  mad 
with  the  echo  of  their  own  bellowing."  * 

The  state  of  public  opinion  in  England,  at  the  period  immedi- 
atdy  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  war,  may  be  traced  in 
the  proceedings  of  "  Associations  in  support  of  the  Constitution," 
and  in  counter  resolutions  of  Societies  such  as  those  which  Burke 
denounced  in  1790.  These  Clubs,  really  insignificant  in  them- 
selves, were  raised  into*  importance  by  the  exaggerated  alarm  of 
the  •*  friends  of  established  law  and  peaceable  society,"  and  the 
inopportune  enthusiasm  of  the  advocates  of  parliamentary  reform* 
At  a  meeting  of  "  Gentlemen  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  in  the 
Strand,  November  20,  1792,  John  Reeves,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,"  the 
danger  was  set  forth  "  to  which  the  public  peace  and  order  are  ex- 
posed by  the  circulation  of  mischievous  opinions,  founded  upon 
plausible  but  false  reasoning."  This  circulation  of  dangerous 
doctrines  was  alleged  to  be  mainly  carried  on  by  the  industry  of 
Clubs  and  Societies  ;  and  these  opinions  were  held  to  be  conveyed 
in  the  terms,  '*  The  Rights  Of  Man — Liberty  and  Equality — No 
King — No  Parliament"  On  the  29th  of  November  "  The  London 
Corresponding  Society  "  published  an  Address,  denouncing  "  the 
artifices  of  a  late  aristocratic  association ; "  declaring  that  "  who- 
ever shall  attribute  to  us  the  expressions  of  No  King — No  Parlia- 
ment, or  any  design  of  invading  the  property  of  other  men,  is 
guilty  of  a  wilful,  an  impudent,  and  a  malicious  falsehood  ; "  but 
adding,  "we  admit  and  we  declare  that  we  are  friends  to  Civil 
Liberty,  and  therefore  to  Natural  Equality,  both  of  which  we  cpn* 
skier  as  the  Rights  of  Man."    '<Tbe  Society  for  CoAStitmtif^ml 

•  Cderidge-*  Friaid,"  fetiay  I.    digitized  by  KjOO^ii^ 
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Information,'*  on  the  14th  o£  December,  resolved,  that  it  discUumed 
the  idea  ol  making  any  change  by  violence  and  public  commotion  ; 
"  but  that  it  trusts  to  the  good  sense  of  the  jjeople,  when  they  shall 
be  fuQy  enlightened  on  the  subject,  to  procure,  without  disturbing 
the  public  tranquillity,  an  effectual  and  permanent  reform."  **  The 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,''  at  a  meeting  on  the  15th  of 
December,  at  which  Samuel  Whitbread  took  the  chair,  held  them* 
selves  bound  to  persevere  in  their  endeavours  to  accomplish, 
through  the  known  channels  of  the  Constitution,  an  effectual  re- 
form in  the  construction  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  remotn- 
strati ng  against  the  endeavours  ^  to  confound  the  idea  of  a  reform 
in  parliament  with  that  of  disaffection  to  the  established  constitu- 
tion of  this  kingdom,  as  if  a  real  representation  of  tlie  Commons 
were  incompatible  with  the  security  of  a  limited  monardiy ;  as  if 
the  Crown  were  not  safe  with  an  iKmest  unbiassed  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  or  as  if  the  idea  of  such  reform  had  been  at  all  times  repro- 
bated, as  it  now  is,  by  those  who  occupy  the  highest  station  of 
profit  and  confidence  under  the  Crown."*  At  this  period  of 
political  heat  the  trial  of  Thomas  Paine,  upon  a  prosecution  for 
libel  in  publishing  *<The  Rights  of  Man,"  took  place  on  the  i8tb 
of  December.  ^No  one,"  says  lord  Campbell,  ''  could  justly  con^ 
plain  of  it  as  an  in£ringement  of  public  liberty."  The  eloquent 
defence  of  Erskine  did  not  influence  the  decision  of  the  jury,  who 
returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  even  without  waiting  for  the  Attor- 
ney-General to  reply.  This  great  advocate  maintained  as  the  basis 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  "  that  every  man  not  intending  to  mis- 
lead, but  seeking  to  enlighten  others  with  what  his  own  reason 
and  conscience,  however  erroneously,  have  dictated  to  him  as  a 
truth,  may  address  himself  to  the  universal  reason  of  a  whole 
nation,  either  upon  the  subject  of  government  in  general  or  upon 
that  of  our  own  particular  country."  But  the  argument  was  too 
broad  for  those  excited  times.  The  clamour  against  the  repnyb- 
lican  had  already  condemned  his  book,  in  some  respects  veiy 
justly. 

At  the  time  of  this  trial  Paine  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Convention  of  France ;  and  he  took  occasion  to  write  an  insolent 
letter  to  the  Attorney-General,  in  which  he  says,  •*  The  duty  I  am 
now  engaged  in  is  of  too  much  importance  to  permit  inc  to  trouUe 

myself  about  your  prosecution The  time,  sir,  is  becoming 

too  Serious  to  play  with  court  prosecutions  and  sport  mth  national 
rights.  The  terrible  examples  that  have  taken  place  here  upon 
Ji&^  ^Oj  tes^  fhan  a  year  ago,  thought  tbemsdicea  as:  secaoe  as 

•  For  tiMM  Tariout  Rc«)l||li^B|^^o.^,|ej.M  AQB^f^f^;^,"  ir»,  PP.  •«$$  to  •f|» 
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any  prpse^nttng  jucjge,  jury,  or  Aitoniey-Gci>eral  c^n  now  do  m 
England,  QUght  to  have  some  weight  with  men  in  }  our  situation." 
The  Attorney-General  read  this  letter  to  prove  the  authors<hip  o£ 
the  **  Rights  of  Man,"  therein  avowed  by  Paine ;  but  ii  was  quite 
clear  that  language  such  as  this  would  ensure  the  conviction  of 
this  furious  democrat,  who  thus  threatened  with  the  perils  of  the 
lamp-post  and  the  guillotine  those  who  were  discharging  their  con- 
stitutional function?.  Still  h&s  would  a  j.ury  bear  the  scurrik>q3 
allusions  to  *.'  Mr.  Gudph  aod  bi^  profligate  sons."  Th^  king  was 
at  this  ti^  ^most  univeirsally  popu^u*.  The  mistaices  9I  the  early 
yeafs  o.f  hb  jceign,  wjien  he  sought  to  govern  by  secret  infl«  cnce 
and  favouritism,  iiad  been  forgotten.  The  odium  attached  to  his 
pertinacity  in  the  A,mericaa  war  l^id  been  MdAy  confined  to 
statesmen,  yfixQ  addressed  themselves  to  the  reason  and  juatiice^  of 
.the  few  rather  than  to  the  passions  of  the  many.  The  coalition 
had  been  distasteful  to  the  people ;  and  the  young  minister  chosen 
])y  the  kic^  had  fuUy  vindicated  the  choice.  The  example  of  the 
court  had  produced  ^  considerable  reformation  in  Ihe  manners  of 
the  higher  €las;ies ;  open  profligacy  was  a  bar  to  royal  favour. 
The  simple  tastes  pi  the  king ;  bis  domestic  piet}*  and  decorum  ( 
bis  habitual  attention  to  the  best  pursuits  of  a  country  gentleman 
in  his  love  of  agriculture  ^  his  unrestrained  intercourse  with  his 
subjects  on  public  occasions ;  even  his  garrulity  and  familiar  curi- 
osity, made  him  really  an  object  of  a^ectionate  attachment  to  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people.  They  did  not  believe  him  to  be  a  great 
^ing,  but  t^ey  knew  him  to  be  a.  goo^  king,  as  far  as  they  could 
judge  of  royal  attributes.  His  narrow  views  upon  lai^e  political 
^uestions^  such  as  that  of  the  admission  ot  Roman  Catholics  to 
civil  offices,  were  a  recommendation  to  the  majority.  They  prob- 
^ly  had  no  very  e^qilted  opinion  of  his  understanding;  ^hich, 
however,  was  far  more  acute  than  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  regard 
it  in  very  recent  years.  Tliey  lauyj^hed  at  the  ribaldry  of  Peter 
Pindar ;  but  they  were  not  convinced  by  it  that  their  king  was  a 
simpleton  —  because  hp  was  exhibited  at  Whitbred's  brewery 
exclaiming, "  What's  'this  ?  hap,  hae  I  what's  that  ?  what  this  ?  what^a 
that  ?  ".  or,  as  hunting  with  "  Parson  Young,"  and  when  a  fatal 
accident  occurred  to  his  reverend  friend,  ejaculating,  "  What, 
what  ?  Young  dead  ?  Jake  him  up,  and  put  him  home  to  bed  ^" 
or  learning  from  the  widow  of  Salthill  the  way  to  catch  a  mouse  in 
a  trap  b^ted  with  toasted  cljieese ;  or  taking  shelter  in  a  farmn 
Wtch^f^  ^d  ipalfipg  .ft?  discgy^ry  J^piw  O^  apple  got  into  the 
4jf?P]Rttf»-  irtfyfc  yi^P  W^  ^cJhiRgft  tP  i*«ite  one  jofc  ol  ihk 
king's  jEopjj}v^tj;;-;jg^^  ^ej; J5HP3§^d  jj..    Th^mffi  ^^  B«°«  ' 
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at  the  "  capacity  of  Mr.  Guelph  "  fell  harmless.  The  king  had 
courage  and  common  sense — qualities  perhaps  more  important  to 
a  constitutional  sovereign  than  great  intellectual  refinement.  The 
nation  clung  to  him  as  representing  the  principles  most  antagoo- 
istic  to  French  philosophy. 

The  Alien  Bill  which  had  been  read  a  third  time  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  28th  of  December.  On  that  dccasion,  Burke  **  mentioned  the 
circumstance  of  three  thousand  dagget^  having  been  bespoke  at 
Birmingham  by  an  Englishman,  of  which  seventy  had  been  de- 
livered. It  was  not  ascertained  how  many  of  these  were  to  be 
exported,  and  how  many  were  intended  for  home  consumption." 
The  Parliamentary  History  then  adds,  "here  Mr.  Burke  drew  out 
a  daggel*  which  he  had  kept  concealed,  and  vrith  much  vehemence 
of  action  threw  it  on  the  floor."  The  orator,  pointing  to  the 
dagger,  said,  "TMs  is  what  you  are  to  gain  with  an  alliance*  with 
France ;  wherever  their  princfples  are  introduced  their  practice 
must  follow."  •  The  Alien  Bill,  after  miich  debate,  was  passed 
on  the  4th  of  January.  On  the  7th  of  that  hionth,  M.  ChauveKn, 
styling  himself  "minister plenipotentiary  from  the  French  RepubGc," 
addressed  a  Note  to  lord  Grenville,  remonstratmg  against  this 
Bill  as  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  6f  Commerce,  by  which  the  sub- 
jects of  the  two  nations  had  liberty  to  come  and  go  freely  and 
securely  without  license  or  passport.  He  says,  *'  It  is  thus  that 
the  British  government  has  first  chosen  to  break  a  treaty  to  which 
England  owes  a  great  part  of  its  actual  prosperity,  burthensotne  to 
France."  Lord  Grenville  returned  the  Note,  stating  that  M. 
Chauvelin  had  therein  assumed  a  character  which  is  not  acknowl- 
edged ;  he  being  in  "  no  otherwise  accredited  to  the  king  than  in 
the  name  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty."  In  a  letter  of  the  9th 
of  January,  lord  GrenviHe  stated,  as  he  had  stated  In  a  piivate 
conversation  of  the  29th  of  November,  that  "he  would  not  decline 
receiving  non-official  communications,  which,  without  deciding  the 
question  either  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  new  government  in 
France,  or  of  receiving  a  tnihister  accredited  by  her,  might  offer 
the  means  of  removing  the  misuhderstanding  which  alreadv  mani- 
fested itself  between  the  two  countries."  On  the  13th  M.  Chauve- 
lin informed  lord  Grenville  that  the  Executive  Council, "  to  discaid 
every  reproach  of  having  stopped,  by  the  mere  want  of  formaKty, 
a  negotiation  on  the  success  of  which  the  tratiquillity  of  two  great 
nations  is  depending,  haVe  taken  the  resolution  of  sending  letten 
of  credence  to  citizen  Chauvelin;  Whidi  wodd  furnish  him  the 

'^      •* "  IW&mentaiiry  Hi»tt*jr/'  VoU  iou  col.  189.  ofif eS^i  Kr tlirCbW- 
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means  of  treating  in  all  the  severity  of  diplomatic  forms.  He  then 
enters  into  the  various  points  of  difference,  and  thus  concludes  : 
"  If  the  explanations  of  France  appear  insufficient,  and  if  we  are 
still  obliged  to  hear  a  haughty  language ;  if  hostile  preparations 
are  continued  in  the  English  ports ;  after  having  exhausted  every 
means  to  preserve  peace,  we  will  prepare  for  war."  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  stUl  protesting  against  the  unofficial  form  of  the  notifications, 
answers  that  *'  a  threat  of  declaring  war  against  England,  because 
she  thinks  proper  to  augment  her  forces,  as  well  as  a  declaration 
of  breaking  a  solemn  treaty.  I^ecause  England  has  adopted,  for  her 
own  security,  precautions  of  tlie  same  nature  as  those  which  are 
already  established  in  France,*  could  neither  of  them  be  considered^ 
in  any  other  light  than  tliat  of  new  offences,  which,  while  they  sul>- 
sisted^  would  preclude  all  negotiations."  On  the  17th  of  January, 
M.  Chauvelin  required  to  be  informed  whether,  his  Britannic 
majesty  would  receive  his  letters  of  credence  ;  and  on  the  20th 
lord  Grenville  replied,  "  I  am  to  inform  you,  that  his  majesty  doea 
not  think  fit,  under  the  present  circumstances,  to  receive  those 
letters;"  and  he  added  that,  "after  what  has  just  passed  in 
JFrance,"  M,  Cliauvelin  must  return,  as  a  pi:ivate  person,  to  the 
general  mass  of  foreigners  in  England.  On  the  17th  of  January 
a  majority  of  the  National  Convention  had  pronounced  for  tlie 
death  of  the  king  of  France.  "  What  had  just  passed  "  in  France 
was  followed  up  on  the  21st  by  the  execution  of  Louis ;  and  on  the 
24tli  M.  Chauvelin  was  ordered,  by  direction  of  the  king  in  coun« 
cil,  to,  retire  from  this  country  within  eight  days. 

We  have  to  take  up  the  thread  of  a  painful  narrative,  from  tlie 
time  when  the  king  went  back  to  the  Temple,  after  having  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  of  the  Convention  on  the  nth  of  December. 
He  named  two  persons  as  his  counsel — Target,  and  Tronchet. 
Target  had  a  cowardly  dread  of  accepting  the  offer,  and  his  place 
was  taken  by  the  venerable  Malesherbes,  who  volunteered  his 
services  to  the  President  of  the  Convention,  saying,  that  he  had 
been  twice  called  to  the  councils  of  Louis,  when  to  serve  him 
was  an  object  of  ambition ;  and  that  he  owed  him  the  same  ser- 
vice when  it  might  be  considered  dangerous.  With  Malesherbes 
and  Tronchet,  Des^ze  was  associated.  There  was  no  impediment 
offered  to  their  free  consultations  with  the  king ;  and  a  fortnight 
was  spent  in  preparations  for  the  defence.  On  the  26th  of  De- 
cember, the  king  again  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention. 
Des^ze  conducted  the  defence.     His  arguments  were  logical,  but 

•  Tbe«7ttem  of  pasipprlk,  i^twduwd  d«fing  the  ^^'^'^.^^m^fJf^Ml^^ 
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he  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  moving  an  assembly  that  was 
swayed  more  by  passion  and  sentiment  than  by  reason.  He  said, 
**  History  will  sit  in  judgment  on  your  judgment,  and  the  judgment 
of  history  will  be  the  judgment  of  ages."  His  Will,  which  the 
suffering  king  made  before  this  conclusion  of  a  pretended  trial 
the  issue  of  which  was  pre-determined,  is  sufficient  to  fix  the 
judgment  of  History  as  to  the  personal  character  of  this  kind- 
hearted  king.  In  this  solemn  document,  written  on  the  25th  of 
December,  he  says,  "  I  recommend  my  son,  if  he  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  become  king,  to  remember  that  he  owes  himself  to 
the  happiness  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  to  forget  all  hatred  and 
resentment,  and  especially  that  which  relates  to  the  misfortunes 
and  sorrows  I  now  undergo."  It  was  with  perfect  consistency 
that  Louis  declared,  in  the  few  wbrds  that  he  addressed  to  the 
Convention  aftef  his  counsel  had  spoken,  that  his  greatest  grid 
Was  thai  he  should  have  been  accused  of  wishing  to  sLed  the 
blood  of  his  people — **  I,  who  have  exposed  myself  in  order  to 
avert  the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  their  blood."  For  many 
days  there  were  stormy  discussions  in  the  Convention,  on  prop- 
ositions made  by  those  who  were  afraid  to  declare  Louis  not 
guilty,  but  who  wished  to  save  him  wfthout  compromising  them- 
selves. One  proposed  that  the  Convention  should  decide  on  the 
guilt  of  Louis,  but  refer  to  the  primary  assemblies  thie  question  of 
his  death  or  his  fexile.  The  principal  Girondlns,  speaking  through 
fheir  great  orator,  Vergniaud,  proposed  th^t  the  judgment  which 
should  be  pronounced  upon  Louis,  whether  that  Of  Guilty  or  Not 
Guilty,  shoiiid  be  submitted  to  the,  ratiflcaiirtn  of  the  people.  It 
was  at  length  decided  that  three  questions  sijould  be  determined 
by  the  vote  at  the  tribune  of  each  membt^r,  on  the  appel nomtn^i^ 
— the  call  by  name.  Upon  the  first  question,  put  on  the  ijlh  of 
January,  "  Is  Louis  Capet  guilty  of  conspiracy  against  the  liberty 
of  the  nation,  and  of  attempts  ag:imst  ihe  general  secarity  of  the 
state,"  six  hundred  and  eighty-tlirce  members  replied^  **  Yt's,  Louis 
is  guilty."  On  the  second  question,  ^^  Shall  the  decitijon  of  the 
Convention  be  submitted  to  the  ratiftcalion  df  the  people/*  two 
hundred  arid  eighty-one  voted  for  the  appe.il  ;  four  hundred  and 
^wenty-tljree  against  it.  Yhe  tlilrd  question,  ''  What  sliall  be  tlie 
sentence,"  was  to  be  decided  on  the  morrow,  'the  Conventkirt 
during  the  whole  of  that  day  had  bet^n  occupied  with  various  pct- 
hjjijnary  discussions,  especiall;^^  upon  a  proposition  that  two-Lhird» 
ot  the  v6tes  should  be  necessary  to  consii lute  a  majarit v.  This 
jSfo^sWo*  wttsf  rejected:  It  iwfe  «}rtt ^'cte<5fc  In'  tw'wffl^ 
before  the  voting  zomttit^ct^.  '  11tt'ttliMmM88f  ^15l^^^ 


member  ha4   to  go  through  in  the  pfpsence  of  a  blood-thirstj^ 
audience  in  the  galleries^  and  a  furious  mob  without  doors,  was 
continued  thr9ygh  the  nighty  and  was  renewed  the  next  day.     The 
greater  number  of  the  Girondins,  including  Vergnia,ud,  joined  the-. 
Mountain,  in  voting  for  the  sentence  of  Death.     The  one  Prinze 
of  the  blood,  who  had  laid  down  his  title  to  become  a  member  p£ 
the  Convention,  voted  for  Death:*    The  one  Englishman  who  haJ 
been  elected  a  deputy,  Thpmas  Paipe,  voted  for  imprisonment,  and 
banishment  at  the  peace.     It  was  late  at  night  before  th^  votes 
were  counted.     Three  hundred  and  eighty^evep  were  for  death 
without  any  condition  ;    three  hundred  and  thirty-fbu^r  \yere  for 
imprisonment  on  conditional  death.     Vergniaud,  as  Preside^nt,  de- 
clared the  sentence.     On  the  19th  the  question  was  put,/*  Shall 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  Louis  Capet  be  deferred  ?  "     For 
the  suspension  of  tl^e  sentence  there  were  three  hundred  and  ten 
members  j  fpr  ijts  immediate  epcecution  there  were  three  hundred 
and  ^ighty.      Oh  the  2pth  of  Janqary,  the  decision,  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  officially  communicated  to  Louis.     H^e  requested  ?i  delay 
of  three  days  to  prepare  himself  to  appear  before  bis  Maker  }  he. 
requested  that  he  sl^uld  have  a  pries tj  whose  name  he  wrote  down ; 
he  reque^te^  to  see  his  Limily  without  witnei^ses,  and  ilmi  they 
might  be  allowed  to  leave  France.      The  Convention  refused  the 
respite.     They,  granted  .the  priest^  and   the  permission  to  see  his 
family,  lyhich  permission,  the  brutal  Commune  refused   to   have 
ciirried   out,  causing   them  to  be  watched  through  a  glass-door. 
They  **  authorized  the  Executive  Council  to  reply  to  Louis,  that  the' 
nation,  always  magnanimous  and  always  just,  would  consider  the 
situation  of  his  family.*'     We  spare  our  readers  the  heart-rending 
details  of  the  parting  of  the  king  with  his  wife,  his  son  and  daughter, 
and  his  sister.     The  priest  that  Louis  had  chosen  was  the  Abb<5 
Eldgeworth.     He  attended  the  king  to  the  scaffold  ;  and  as  the 
Itnife  of  the  guillotine  was  about  to  fall,  exclaimed,  "  Son  of  St 

*  There  are  some  interesting  details  of  this  crowning  infamy  of  Egalit^,  in  the  Journal 
of  her  Life  during  the  Revolution,  by  Mrs.  Elliott,  who  had  the  misfortune  of  being  the 
mistress  of  two  of  the  most  profligate  men  of  Europe,  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke 
of  Orleans.'  When  this  lady  urged  the  duke  to  vote  for  the  deliverance  of  his  cousin,  the 
king,  he  said  sneeringly,  "  Certainly,  and  for  my  own  death."  He  subsequently  said,  * 
"  he  thought  the  king  had  been  guilty  by  forfeiting  his  woid  to  the  nation,  yet  nothing 
should  induce  him  to  vote  against  him  "  on  the  final  question  of  his  sentence.  After  the 
execution  of  Louis,  Mrs  Elliott  said  to  th*^  duke,  "  You,  monseigneur,  will  die,  like  the 
poor  king,  on  the  scaffold.*'  The  duke  replied,  "  The  king  has  been  tried,  and  he  b  no 
more.  I  could  not  prevent  his  death.  .  .  .1  could  not  avoid  doing  what  I  have 
done.  I  am,  perhaps,  more  to  be  pitied  than  you  can  form  •»n  idea  of.  I  am  n»o^  *  ?1^T?> 
of  faction  than  anybody  in  France.    But  from  this  insUni  let  us  dt^'ifiii'Wk^^^^^^ 
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Louis,  ascend  to  heaven,"  This  tragedy  was  completed  at  tea 
o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  January. 

On  the  28th  of  January  a  message  was  delivered  to  parliament, 
in  which  the  king  stated  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  furthef 
augmentation  of  force  by  sea  and  land,  the  correspondence  between 
lord  Grenville  and  M.  Chauvelin  having  been  at  the  same  time 
presented.  Mr.  Pitt  moved  an  Address  of  thanks,  of  which  Che 
following  passages  appear  to  have  shut  the  door  to  any  further 
negotiation  with  the  existing  government  of  France  : — 

"  To  offer  to  his  Majesty  our  heartfelt  condolence  on  the  atro- 
cious act  lately  perpetrated  at  Paris,  which  must  be  viewed  by  every 
nation  in  Europe  as  an  outrage  on  religion,  justice,  and  humanity; 
and  as  a  striking  and  dreadful  example  of  the  effect  of  principles 
which  lead  to  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  duties,  and  are 
utterly  subversive  of  tlv  peace  and  order  of  all  civil  society, 

**  To  assure  his  Majesty,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  be 
sensible  of  the  views  of  aggrandizement  and  ambition^  which,  in 
violation  of  repeated  and  solemn  professions,  have  been  openly 
manifested  on  the  part  of  France,  and  which  are  connected  with 
the  propagation  of  principles  incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
all  just  and  regular  government :  that,  under  the  present  circum- 
tances,  we  consider  a  vigorous  and  effectual  opposition  to  these 
views  as  essential  to  the  security  of  everything  which  is  most  dear 
and  valuable  to  us  as  a  nation^  and  to  the  future  tranquillity  and 
safety  of  all  other  countries ! '' 
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NOTE  ON  THE  DAGGER-SCENE  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS. 


Lord  Eldon,  then  Sir  John  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  hit  brother  of  the  17th  January^  says, 
**  You  would  hear  of  the  dagger  which  Burke  exhibited  lu  the  House  of  Commons.  1 
have  got  the  •pattern  sptcimea  of  that  order,  which  1  shall  keep  as  a  great  curiosity.^  In  a 
note  to  Twiss's  Life  of  Lord  Eidoii,  the  inheritor  ol  his  title  says,  **  On  L^wd  Chancellor 
Eldon^sdeath  I  foun^  with  bis  paper:,  the  dagger  which,  from  conversations  with  him  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  I  had  miderstood  lu  t)e  the  one  thrown  down  by  Bnrtce  in  the 
House  of  Commons^''  But  it  appears  that  there  were  two  speciuens  ol  this  Bimoyighaai 
manufacture,  one  of  whidi  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Charles  Montolieu  Lamb,  the  son 
of  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess,  who  was  at  that  period  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Foreign  Department.  The  ch^er-scene  was  the  subject  d  a  famous  caricature  by  Gill- 
ray  ;  and  so  dnracteristic  a  likeness  of  Bnrke  was  never  pvodoced  as  in  this  sketch. 

This  dagger-scene  was  in  some  respects  a  matter-of-^ct  affair — elevated  into  an  ap« 
proach  to  sublimity  by  the  imagination  of  the  orator,  and,  like  many  other  sublime  actions, 
treading  close  upon  the  ridiculous.     It  certainly,  tipon  the  face  of  the  thing,  does  appear 
a  proper  subject  for  caricature,  when  fl»e  nian  upon  whom  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were 
fixed— who  at  that  moment  exercised  more  influence  over  pobKc  opinien  than  any  speaker 
or  writer  who  ever  existed,— a  grave  man  weU-«tricken  in  years,— should  draw  out  a  dag- 
ger from  his  pocket,  and  cast  it  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.    The  occurs 
rence  has  been  called  **  a  stroke  of  oratorical  acting  ;  **  but  it  appears,  from  the  drcum- 
stantiall  accoont  by  Sir  Charles  Lamb,  that  Burke's  possession  of  the  dagger 'was  an  acci- 
dental Qccorrenee,  and  that  the  '*  acting*'  was  at  any  rate  unpremeditated.    This  dagger, 
••  a  foot  long  in  the  blade,  and  about  five  inches  in  the  handle,  of  coarse  workmanship, 
and  might  serve  either  as  a  dagger  or  a  pike-head,*'  according  to  Sir  Charles  Lamb, 
"  was  sdnt  to  a  manufacturer  at  Birmingham,  as  a  pattern,  with  an  order  to  make  a  kifige 
quandty  like  it.     At  that  time  the  order  seemed  ao  suspidous,  that,  instead  of  executing 
it,  he  came  to  London  and  called  on  ray  father  at  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  to  inform 
him  of  it,  and  ask  him  his  advice ;  and  he  left  the  pattern  with  him.    Just  after,  Mr. 
Burke  called,  on  hin  way  to  the  House  of  Commoms ;  and  upon  my  lather  mentioning  the 
tiling  to  him,  borrowed  the  dagfger,  to  show  in  the  House.    They  walked  down  to  the 
House  together ;  and  when  Mr.  Burke  had  made  his  speech,  my  lather  took  the  dagger 
again,  and  kept  it  as  a  curionty.*' 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Retroapect  oC  Indian  Affairs  from  ii^^~Lord  Cornwallis  Goveraor-GeneraL'-Dedv 
atory  BilL— War  with  Tippoo.— Retreat  oi  Comwallaa  in  1790. — Capcnre  ol  Sena* 
gapatam  in  1791.— Peace  with  Tippoo.— The  French  West  India  Islands.— Reito* 
spect  of  Discoveries  in  the  Pacific — Otaheite.— New  Zealand. — New  Stwth  Waks.— 
Canada.— Military  and  Naval  Establishments  of  Great  Britain. — France  dedam 
Wan 

It  is  desirable  at  this  point,  when  our  country  was  about  to 
inter  upon  a  war  which  developed  events  of  unexampled  interest,  to 
take  a  brief  vfew  of  some  circumstances  which  m^ij  explain  her 
position,  without  interruption  to  the  progress  of  the  general  narra- 
tive of  her  history. 

Let  us  first  take  up  the  thread  of  Indian  affairs  at  the  point 
at  which  we  left  them  at  the  close  of  the  administration  of  Has* 
tings  in  1785. 

The  India  bill  of  Mr.  Pitt,  while  it  gave  the  Governor-General 
of  Calcutta  supreme  authority  over  the  other  two  Presidencies,  re- 
stricted him  from  commencing  hostilities  against  any  native  prince, 
or  from  taking  certairi  proceedings  likely  to  lead  to  ho^ifities, 
witliout  the  express  permission  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  In  1 786 
lord  Cornwallis  was  appointed  Governor-General ;  and  be  having 
objected  that  the  limited  powers  of  tbat  officer  prevented  his  effi- 
ciency, a  measure  was  carried  which  gave  greater  authority  to  Ae 
Governor-General  to  act,  in  cases  of  emergency,  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Calcutta.  F6r  the  first  year 
and  a-half  of  lord  Comwallis*s  administration,  he  was  enabled  to 
give  his  uninterrupted  attention  to  administrative  improvements 
in  matters  of  finance  especially.  At  the  end  of  1^87,  Jiis  tranqoil- 
Uty  was  somewhat  disturbed.  Hfe  writes,  •*  The  gfreit  wiarltke  pre 
parations  of  Tippoo,  and  the  reports  transmitted  me  by  sir  Arch. 
Campbell  that  he  meditated  an  attack  upon  me,  and  that  he  would 
be  assisted  by  the  French,  made  me  tremble  for  my  plans  of 
economy  and  reform.  The  storm  is,  however,  blown  over."  •  At 
this  period  the  Governor-General  was  not  very  well  prepared  for 
warlike  operations.  The  appearance  of  the  native  troops,  he  said, 
S^ve  him  the  greatest  satisfaction ;  but  '<  the  Company's  European 

•  CornwaUi8*s  "Correspondence,**  yoI.  i.  p.  316. 
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troops  are  such  mfserabte  wretches  that  I  ath  ashamed  to  acknowl- 
edge them  for  countrymen:  out  of  the  six  battalions  I  do  not 
think  that  I  could  complete  one  that  would  be  fit  for  service."  In 
the  temporary  apprehension  of  a  war  with  France  in  1787,  the 
British  government  desired  to  send  four  regiments  lo  India  in  the 
Company*s  ships.  The  alarm  soon  came  to  an  end ;  but  the  gov- 
ernment at  home  did  not  think  it  safe  to  leave  ihe  defence  of  India 
solely  to  sepoys  and  to  the  Company's  inefficient  European  troops. 
The  Board  of  Control  resolved,  therefore,  to  send  out  four  regi- 
ments at  the  charge  of  the  Company  for  transport  and  maintenance ; 
and  the  Company  as  stoutly  refused  to  bear  the  charge.  Mr.  Pitf, 
on  the  25th  of  February,  1788,  brought  in  a  Bill  "for  removing 
any  doubt  respecting  the  power  of  the  commissioners  for  the  affairs 
of  India,  to  direct  that  the  expense  of  raising,  transporting,  and 
maintaining  such  troops  as  may  be  judged  necessary  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  British  territories  and  possessions  of  the  East  Indies, 
should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  arising  from  the  said  terri- 
tories and  possessions."  This  proposition  gave  rise  to  anitn^t^d 
debates  in  both  Houses.  It  was  contended  that  there  would  bfc 
an  end  to  the  East  India  Company  and  all  their  property  if  such  a 
Bill  were  passed.  Mr.  Fox  declared  that  the  Declaratory  Bill 
was  "  an  insidious  attempt  to  assume  the  same  powers  that  his  Bill 
would  have  given  to  his  Board  of  Commissioners,  but  in  a  manner 
less  open  and  much  more  dangerous  to  the  Constitution.'*  The 
real  bearing  of  the  question  was  expressed  in  a  pleasantry  of  sit* 
James  Johnstone  :  "  The  present  dispute  was  a  matrimonial  quarrel 
between  lord  Control  and  lady  Leadenhall.  He  considered  him- 
.self  as  a  justice  of  peace  before  whom  the  parties  had  come  to 
make  up  their  differences  :  he  was  always  disposed  to  side  against 
power,  and  should  give  in  favour  of  the  lady.  Hf  saw  no  reason 
why  lord  Control  should  be  allowed  to  rob  lady  Leadenhall  of  her 
pin-money."  •    The  Bill  was  passed. 

At  the  beginning  of  February,  1790,  earl  Cornwallis  wrote  to 
his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, — "  The  unpro- 
voked attack  which  Tippoo  has  made  upon  our  ally  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore  has,  much  against  my  inclination,  forced  us  into  a  war. 

It  is  a  melancholy  task  to  write  this,  and  to  see  all  the 

effects  of  my  economy,  and  the  regulation  of  the  finances  which 
cost  me  so  much  labour,  destroyed  in  a  few  months."  f  On  the 
29th  of  December,  1789,  Tippoo  had  stormed  the  lines  of  our  ally. 
No  one  of  the  native  princes  was  so  formidable  as  T*PP<^P\/)^\^ 

*  "  Parliamentary  History,"  vol.  xxviL  col.  log^ 
t  "  Corrcspdhdence,**  vol.  i.  p.  494* 
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doBunions  of  Mysore  were  very  extensive,  and  were  fully  populated 
by  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans.  Many  places  were  strongly  forti- 
fied. His  cavalry  were  those  that  had  .swept  the  Carnatic  in  1780, 
as  "a  whirlwind ;  *'  his  artillery  was  formidable,  consisting  of 
heavy  ordnance  drawn  by  elephants.  To  assist  in  carrying  on  the 
contest  against  this  unscrupulous  despot,  Cornwallis  concluded 
alliances  with  the  Peishwa  of  the  Mahrattas,  ax^  the  Nizam  of 
the  Deccan.  General  Meadows  commanded  the  British  army  in  the 
Carnatic,  and  general  Abercrombie  the  army  formed  in  tlie  presi- 
dency of  Bengal.  Tippoo  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  capital 
of  Seringapatam ;  but  nothing  decisive  against  his  power  was 
effected  in  1790.  On  the  29th  of  January,  1791,  lord  Cornwallis 
assumed  the  command  of  the  army,  and  moved  from  Vellout  to- 
wards Vellore,  with  the  intention  of  penetrating  to  the  heart  of 
Tippoo's  dominions.  On  the  5th  of  March  he  invested  Ban- 
galore, about  two  hundred  miles  from  Madras.  On  the  inarch 
thither,  some  shameful  acts  of  pillage  had  been  committed,  which, 
in  a  General  Order,  lord  Cornwallis  described  as  ''shocking  and 
disgraceful  outrages  " — as  "  scenes  of  horror,  whiqh,  if  they  should 
be  suffered  to  continue,  must  defeat  all  our  hopes  of  success,  and 
blast  the  British  name  with  infamy."  .  They  were  repressed  by 
prompt  measures  of  severity  towards  the  marauders.  Bangalore 
was  taken  by  storm  on  the  2ist  of  March.  The  army  then  moved 
forward;  and  on  the  13th  of  May  took  up  a  position  at  Arikeia 
on  the  banks  of  the  Caveri,  within  nine  miles  of  Seringapatam. 
Having  crossed  the  river,  Cornwallis  attacked  Tippoo  on  the  15th, 
aud  obtained  a  victory,  driving  the  Mysoreans  to  seek  refuge  under 
the  guns  of  their  capital.  The  city  was  within  view ;  but  Corn- 
wallis was  not  strong  enough  to  besiege  it.  The  expected  con- 
tingent of  the»  Mahrattas  had  not  arrived.  Abercrombie  was  at 
Periapatam,  with  ample  stores  of  provisions ;  whilst  the  army  of 
Cornwallis  was  suffering  severe  privations.  They  could  not  effect 
a  junction,  although  Cornwallis,  in  the  hope  of  doing  so,  had  moved 
up  tlie  Caveri  to  Caniambaddy.  In  a  private,  letter  to  his  brother, 
the  Governor-General  describes  the  causes  of  the  retreat  which  he 
was  now  com  wiled  to  make:  "I  wish  to  tell  you  that  my  health 
has  not  suffered*  although  my  spirits  are  almost  worn  out,  and  that 
if  I  cannot  sot>n  overcome  Tippoo,  I  think  the  plagues  and  the 
Mortifications  of  this  most  difficult  war  will  overcome  me.  You 
\/ill  have  heard  that  after  beating  Tippoo's  army,  and  driving  him 
into  the  island  of  Seringapatam,  I  was  obliged, — ^by  the  famine 
which  prevailed  amongst  our  followers,  and  especially  the  buDod^ 
drivers,  by  the  sudden  and  astonishing  mortality  amongst  oar 
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cattle,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  forage  and  a  contagious  distemper 
which  unhappily  attacked  them  when  they  were  too  weak  to  resist 
it,  and  by  the  unexpected  obstacles  to  my  forming  a  junction  with 
general  Abercrombie,  in  time  to  attempt  the  enterprize  beforejl^e 
rising  of  the  river, — to  destroy  my  battering  guns  and  to  relinquish 
the  attack  of  Seringapatam  until  the  conclusion  of  the  rains.  Had 
the  numerous  Mahratta  army,  which  joined  me  on  the  26th  of  May 
unexpectedly  and  without  my  having  received  the  smallest  pre- 
vious notice,  arrived  a  fortnight  sooner,  our  success  would  have 
been  complete,  and  that  event  which  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Hippes- 
ley  seem  so  much  to  apprehend — the  destruction  of  Tippoo's  power 
— would  have  actually  taken  place.  It  is,  however,  much  crippled; 
and  if  he  should  not  propose  during  the  present  rains  such  terms 
as  the  Allies  can  reasonably  accept,  I  trust  we  shall  take  such  pre- 
cautions as  will  render  our  next  move  to  Sering^atam  effectual. '* 
The  next  -move  to  Seringapatam  was  effectual.  Reinforce- 
ments had  been  sent  out  from  England ;  and  during  the  autumn 
all  the  lines  of  communication  for  another  march  upon  the  capital 
of  Tippoo  had  been  opened.  Some  of  the  strong  hiU  forts, 
especially  Severndroog  and  Octradroog,  had  been  stormed  and 
taken  by  the  troops  under  general  Meadows.  On  the  25th  of 
January,  Comwallis,  with  22,000  men,  had  united  his  force  to  the 
troops  of  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  and  commenced  his  march 
from  Severndroog.  On  the  5th  of  February  he  encamped  about 
six  miles  northward  of  Seringapatam.  The  Mysorean  array  was 
encamped  under  its  walls.  It  amounted  to  5000  horse  and  40,000 
foot  The  city  was  defended  by  three  strong  lines  of  works  and 
redoubts,  in  which  300  pieces  of  artillery  were  planted.  Comwallis 
reconnoitred  these  lines  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  and  determined 
to  storm  them  that  night,  with  his  own  army,  without  communi- 
cating his  plan  to  his  allies.  At  eight  o'clock  the  British  moved 
in  three  columns  to  the  attack,  one  column  being  led  by  Com* 
wallis  himself «  The  moon  was  shining  brilliantly ;  but  the  sun 
of  the  next  day  was  declining  before  the  firing  ceased,  and  the 
whole  line  of  forts  to  the  north  of  the  Caveri  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  British  forces.  Tippoo  retired  within  the  walls  of 
his  capital  Preparations  for  the  siege  went  vigorously  on; 
but  negotiations  for  peace  were  at  the  same  time  proceeding. 
The  British  commander,  assured  of  his  triumph,  demanded  that 
Tippoo  should  cede  the  half  of  his  dominions;  should  pay  a 
sum  amounting  to  ^3,000.000;  should  release  all  his  prisoners; 
and   should  deliver  his  two  sons  as   hostages.     The  sultan  as- 

*  Cornwallis*s  **  Corre^>oadence,"  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 
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setHbled  his  officers  \i\  the  gre.ii  mo.<^que,  and  adjured  thrm, 
by  the  sacred  contents  of  the  karan,  vvhetlier  he  should  dccc|it 
these  hard  terms.  They  all  hdrt  Uiat  no  reliance  couiji  b«:  phced 
upon  the  troops,  and  that  submlssron  was  inevftable.  Oa  lh« 
23rd  of  February  the  preliminaries  of  peaf:e  were  signed;  and  oq 
the  25th  the  two  sons  of  TIppoa  were  surrendered  lo  lord  Com- 
wallis.  Mr.  Ross,  the  editor  of  the  ComwalKs  Correspolideoce, 
says  that  he  often  beard  the  details  of  the  scene  from  his  ^her^ 
general  Ross,  who  was  present  :  '^  The  coolness  and  self  posse^sloQ 
of  the  two  boys,  the  eldest  onl}'  ten  years  old,  were  mo,^t  stnlclug; 
and  the  more  than  paternal  ktndness  of  lord  Comwallis  not  only 
impressed  his  own  European  and  native  attendants  with  adai- 
ration,  but  produced  in  the  minds  of  Tippoo's  Vakeels^  and  ^ 
other  Mysorean  spectators,  feelings  of  regard  which  were  never 
effaced."  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  t^hs  signed  on  the  f 9*^ 
of  March.  The  ceded  territories  were  div^ided  in  equal  portJoat 
between  the  Company,  the  Niram,  and  the  Mahrattas.  On  the  4th 
of  May,  ComwalUs  wrote  to  his  brother,  *'  Our  peace  wlH  no  doubt 
be  very  popular  rn  England.  T  see  every  day  n>ore  reason  tp  b< 
satisfied  with  it  No  tertnination  of  the  iv-ar  could,  fn  my  oftmlrm, 
have  been  attended  with  more  solid  advantages  to  our  Intrrtti: 
and  the  deference  which  was  patd  to  us  on  the  occasion^  botfc  % 
friends  and  enemies,  has  placed  the  British  name  and  conseqeetiott 
in  a  light  never  before  known  in  India."  • 

The  subjection  of  Tippoo  was  most  opportune.  In  qiH  prcte- 
bllity  ComwalUs,  who  was  blamed  by  some  for  not  insistffig'  tipon 
harder  terms,  anticipated  the  probability  that  the  French  Reroln- 
tion  would  involve  England  rn  ^\  ar,  and  therefore  he  made  peacr 
whilst  it  was  in  his  power^  When  the  war  broke  out  he  hixrried 
to  Madras.  But  his  presence  w:is  unnecessary*  Pon di cherry  hsd 
already  been  taken  by  sir  John  Lrathw*aite;  and  the  French  had 
no  longer  a  footing  in  Indfa.  The  a^ent^  of  the  republic  wcft 
nevertheless  active ;  but  they  were  unable,  for  se%^eral  yean^  lo 
move  "Citizen  Tippoo'*  into  a  course  of  open  hostilft^v 

.  In  the  decisive  interview  i%'ith  lord  Loughborough,  6n  the  30<h 
of  January,  1793,  Mr.  Pitt  said  that  the  sooner  the  u-ar  wa,*  h^ptn 
the  better, — "that  we  might  possess  our*cTvrcs  of  the  Fretidi 
islands."  The  French  islands  offered  a  paltry  prh^  to  be  gabed 
by  such  a  tremendous  risk.  The  west  India  islind.^  rn  the  pOKsr»* 
sion  of  the  French  since  the  peace  of  1763^  i^*ere  Tr'  vjr>,  ^  %mMM 
territory  with  an  unhealthy  climate;  St.  Luda^  cv^n  m<frt  m^ 
healthy;    Martinique,  an  important  possession;  and  CiUldakHipc 

•  "Correspondence,**  vol.  ii.p.a^ed  byGoOgle*-  -^ 
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and  its  dependencies.  The  great  island  of  Hispaniola,  or  San 
Domingo,  partly  French  and  partly  Spanish,  was  not  a  colony 
with  which  any  nation  would  have  been  glad  to  meddle  in  its  then 
disturbed  condition.  The  imports  into  the  island  from  France  are 
stated  to  have  amounted  in  1789  to  three  miljions  sterling,  and  its 
exports  to  six  millions,  this  commerce  employing  three,  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  shipping,  and  thirty  thousand  seamen.*  An  in- 
surrection of  the  slaves  took  place  in  1791,  the  seeds  of  which 
were  sown  by  the  French  Revolution.  The  French  planters  and 
Creoles  had  talked  of  Liberty  and  Equality,  and  put  on  the  tri- 
colourcd^  cockade.  They  scorned  the  Mulattoes,  who,  in  1790, 
engaged 'in  a  fruitless  revolt.  The  negroes  rose  against  their  mas- 
ters ia  August,  1 791.  This  fair  country  went  through  scenes  of 
bloody  insurrection,  and  was  plunged  into  a  terrible  anarchy, 
which  worked  itself,  in  course  of  time,  under  the  leadership  of 
remarkable  men  of  the  despised  face,  into  a  Black  republic.  The 
massafcres  of  1791  were  the  impulses  of  vengeance  for  long  suffer- 
inj^.  They  were  urged  in  the  British  Parliament  as  a  reason  for 
maintaining  the  Slave  Trade  ;  and  the  insurrection,  which  had  be- 
come more  formidable  as  it  proceeded,  created  alarm  even  amongst 
the  English  abolitionists,  f 

At  this  time,  when  the  approaching  war  with  France  led  the 
government  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  look' to  the  necessity  of  defending  our 
own  colonial  possessions,  and  to  the  hope  of  adding  to  their  num- 
ber by  naval  cnterprizes,  there  was  little  solicitude  about  those  vast 
regions  in  the  Pacific,  which  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  had 
left  undiscovered,  but  on  which  the  standard  of  England  was 
planted  early  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  results  of  the 
Voyages  of  Discovery  of  Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret,  and  Cook,  were 
feebly  and  imperfectly  followed  up.  Any  system  of  colonization 
that  could  be  permanently  useful  was  not  thought  of.  In  most 
cases  no  system  was  attempted.  The  regions  of  unbounded  extent 
and  inexhaustible  wealth  which  were  nominally  attached  to  the 
British  crown,  derived  small  advantage  from  British  civilization. 
The  condition  of  the  Australian  possessions,  seventy  years  ago, 
as  contrasted  with  their  present  greatness,  is  o»e  of  the  marvels 
of  our  history,  which  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without  pa- 
triotic emotion — without  a  feeling  of  ihc  mighty  destinies  that  were 
involved  in  the  Divine  protection  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race— in  the 
growth  of  a  community  which,  having  built  up  its  own  civilization 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  BaUie, "  ParHamentary  Histofy,*'  voL  xxix*  coL  1073* 
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upon  principles  of  rational  liberty,  went  forth  "to  make  new 
nations"  of  freemen,  who  would  have  ties  of  consanguinity; 
speaking  the  same  language,  and  bound  togetfier  by  the  same 
principles  of  government  as  the  parent  state.  Continents,  and 
islands,  compared  with  which,  in  extent  of  territory,  Britain  is  but 
a  speck  in  the  ocean,  have  thus  been  conquered  in.  the  noblest  ol 
victories,  the  victories  of  peace,  but  the  last  generation  little  un- 
derstood the  value  of  the  great  nations  thiey  were  founding.  They 
had  a  dim  sense  of  some  material  advantage  that  might  be  derived 
from  the  displacement  of  aborigines  of  the  lowest  type  of  savage 
life,  but  a  dread  of  the  ferocity  of  higher  races,  that  in  their  fierce 
barbarism  appeared  incapable  of  being  amalgamated  with  Euro- 
pean habits  and  modes  of  thought. 

The  discoveries  which  have  been  attended  with  political  and 
sbcial  consequences  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak  without  appar- 
ent exaggeration,  were  originally  impelled  by  the  pure  ardour  o£ 
scientific  inquiry.  In  August,  1 7^8,  Lieutenant  James  Cook  was 
sent  out  in  the  ship  Endeavour,  by  brdei:  of  the  British  gov-, 
eriiment,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  find  an 
appropriate  spot  in  the  South  Seas,  to  make  observations  upon 
the  expected  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc,  in  June,  I769». 
Otaheite,  the  chief  island  of  the  Pacific,  had  been  discovered  by 
VV^aliis  In  1 767 ,  and  had  been  called  '*  King  George  the  Third^s 
Island."  feoi^gainviile,  a  French,  navigator,  had  visited  it  before 
the  time  when  Cook  established  an  observatory  for  the  transit  on 
the  northern  cape  of  the  island.  The  observations  were  made ; 
and  during  a  residence  of  three  roohtbs  the  naturalists  who  had 
accompanied  the  expedition  investigated  tiie  prbductions  oJF  the. 
country,  rich  wfth  the  cocoa-nut,  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  banana, 
arid  especially  with  the  bi^ad-ffuit  tree — that  wonderful  gift  of 
heaven  to  a  fertile  climate,  wh:c|i  might  enable  a  happy  race  to 
subsist  without  aH  the  manifold  labours  that  are  requisite  to  pro- 
duce bread  from  com.  The  natives,  it  was  said,  laughed  when 
they  were  told  of  our  tedious  processes  of  ploughing,  sowing,  har- 
rowing, reaping,  *tTireshThg,  grinding,  and  bakmg.*  C6ok,  when  he 
left  Otaheite,  discovered  the  group  which  he  called  "  Society 
Islands,"  in  honour  of  the  learned  body  at  whose  instance  he  was 
se'rit  out.  6ut  in  that,  his  first  voyage,  he  explored  the  coas'ts  of  a 
country  whfch  had  been  discovered^  by  Tasman,  a  Dutch  navi- 
gator, in,  1642.  Frb'm  that  time  to  V769,  ho  one  had  lahdecl  upon 
IhbVc  Hiwb  TsUmds,  how  so  familiar  to  us  as  N*ew  Ziklaild.    ti)tag 
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neglected,  this  fine  country  had  no  regular  settJen^nt  till  1S4P 
when  it  became  an  accredited  colony  of  the  Britisli  government— 
a  land  henceforth  to  be  inhabitod  bya  great  off-«hobt  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock,  w  i  h  an  the  minffoM  blessings  of  the  religion,  the 
knowledge,  the  industry,  of  our  own  nation,  whose  process  of  civ- 
ili^tion,  under  Roman  colonizers,  was  far  less  rapid.  The  -N^ 
Zeajander  himself,  thirty  years  ago  a^clever  c^ijpi^l,  li^s  ftlri^dy 
been  absorbed  into  British  citizenship,  by  the  all-do^JA^t  «Hpe- 
riority  of  higher  intellect  and  pu^er  morals.  But  this  great  good 
ha^s  been  accomplished  by  treating  the  New  Zealand^  as  an  ag- 
countable  being,  with  rights  not  to  be  taken  from  him  by  the  rapa- 
city of  the.  conquest  He  has  been  dealt  with  as  tlie  proprietor  ol 
the  soil ;  and  the  territory  of  tbe  settlers  has  been  purchased  and 
not  seized.  The  New  Zealanders,  by  far  the  highest  in  c^apacity  of 
the  barbarous  tribes,  have,  in  tlieir  brief  colonization,  of  .twenty 
years,  manifested  the  possibility  of  raising  a  native  raqA  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  what  constitutes  civilization,  by  imparting 
to  them  the  blessings  on  which  we  pride  purse! ves  as  Christies 
aod  freemen. 

The  Dutchmen  had  discovered  N«w  Holland;. but  tliey  left  it 
unexplored.  Cpok  ^inutely  surveyed  theJE^ast^m  Coast,  whiph  he 
called  New  South  Wales.  Tbe.njaturalists  of  the  expedition,  Mr, 
Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solanden  foupd  many  curi.Q.us  p^^.ats  in  an 
inlet  of  this  coast,  which  they  denominated  "  BQX^f\y  Bay,"  What 
a  word  pf  terror  was  "Botany  Bay,"  when,  in  .17.92,  th^re  wepe 
only  sixty-seven  free  settlers  in  New  South  Wales.  Wb^  the 
American  coloi>ies  became  independent,  and  ^ven  before  their  in- 
dependence, they  refused  to  receive  "  those  unfortuj^ate  individuals 
wlio  wefe  convicted  of  such  smaller  felonies  ^s  a^e  too  fr^qi^ent  in 
a  country  where,  from  the  freedom  of  the  government,  no*  strict 
police  can  be  established."*  There,  was  a  ve^y  nummary  remedy 
for  the  higher  offences,  such  as  stealing  in  ^  dwelling-house  above 
the  value  of  five  shillings— death.  The  papital  punishment  system 
grew  somewhat  odious,  and  the  system  of  the  hulks  was  morje  gene- 
rally jid  opted.  At  last  it  was  recollected  that  Captain  Qo9k  Jifid 
fquh^  a  convenient  place  to  which  crirainals,  not  worthy  of  Tyburn, 
might  be  banished;  and  so,  from  1787  to  1792,  at)out  five  thou- 
sand convicts  had  been  sent  to  J^ew  South  Wales  and  Norfolk 
Island.  In  the  first  years  of  the  colony  these  wretched  creatures 
were  literally  slaves— employed  in  clearing  wood?  to  gayi  a  sp^t 
for  cliKivation;  half-starvea — with  no  hope  of  escape,  with  the  sea 
before  them,  and  a  boundless  waste  behind.     '^|!5e"by^2J?5\»^ 

*  Sincfaur,  **  History  oC  the  Revenue,*'  toI.  ii.  p.  los. 
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Eclogues  "  of  Southey,  written  in  1794,  open  with  this  lament  oi 
a  female  convict : — 


"  Once  more  to  daily  toil,  once  more  to  t 
The  livery  of  shame*  once  more  to  search 
With  miserable  task  this  savage  shore.*' 

Contrast  the  felon  of  Sydney  Cove  with  the  prosperous  merchants 
and  artisans  of  Sydney ; — contrast  the  miserable  outcast  flying  for 
his  life  to  the  deserts  of  the  kangaroo,  with  the  flock  master  reck- 
oning his  thousands  of  sheep  on  the  fertile  plains  which  he  calb 
his  own ; — contrast  England  paying  millions  for  the  transport  of 
convicts,  with  England  receiving  new  impulses  to  her  industrj-  from 
the  Australian  gold  fields.  The  most  extravagant  dreams  in  1793 
of  the  believers  in  the  probable  results  of  commercial  and  coloniz- 
ing enterprize,  never  could  picture  any  change  approaching  that 
gradual  result  of  British  energy,  "  which  converted  a  transmarine 
gaol  into  one  of  the  greatest  communities  of  free  men  on  the 
earth."  • 

The  very  remote  possibility  of  founding  a  great  empire  in  Aus- 
tralia when  the  flag  of  England  was  first  hoisted  on  the  shores  of 
Sydney  Cove  in  1788,  could  offer  no  prospect  of  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  our  American  colonies.  Canada,  at  the  time  when  war 
with  France  was  imminent,  was  not  whojly  to  be  relied  upon  for 
loyalty  to  her  conquerors,  with  her  mixed  French  population;  and 
with  her  proximity  to  the  United  States,  whose  people,  if  not  her 
government,  were  rather  too  much  enamoured  of  the  ideal  liberty 
of  the  French  Republic  to  open  their  eyes  to  its  aggressions.  Brit- 
am  must  rely  upon  herself  alone.  She  would  persist  in  submitting 
to'  hard  bargains  with  mercenary  despotisms  to  make  them  fight 
for  their  own  existence ;  but  she  would  mainly  have  to  depend 
uix)n  her  own  riglit  arm.  Her  military  establishment  was  not  equal 
to  any  sudden  emergency.  **  It  certainly  was  impolitic,"  sajrs  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  "  reducing  the  peace  establishment  of  this  country 
so  low  as  it  was  in  1793,  when  from  the  state  of  France  it  was  evi- 
dent that  all  Europe  was  likely  to  get  into  a  convulsed  state."  f 
The  military  expenditure  of  that  year  was  under  two  millions.  The 
expected  rupture  with  Spain  in  1790,  and  with  Russia  in  1 791,  bad 
occasioned  great  activity  in  the  English  dock)*ards;  and  an  im- 
proved plan  of  providing  imperishable  stores  4n  the  magazines  had 
enabled  ships  to  be  quickly  equipped  for  service.  The  British  fleet, 
at  the  commencement  of  1793,  included  115  ships  pf  the  line,  p^^ 
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rying  8718  guns.  The  ships  of  the  French  line  were  76,  carrying 
6002  guns.*  The  British  navy,  at  the  commencement  of  1793, 
comprised  411  vessels  of  all  rates,  of  which  only  135  were  in  com- 
mission.f  "  At  no  previous  period  had  France  possessed  so  pow- 
erful a  navy,"  says  Mr.  James.  The  English  fleet  was  not  so 
readily  manned  as  the  French  fleet.  The  appeals  to  republican 
enthusiasm  to  fit  out  privateers  wefe  more  stimulating  than  the 
sober  addresses  to  the  loyalty  of  our  mercantile  classes.  On  the 
31st  of  December  the  French  Minister  of  Marine  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  friends  of  liberty  in  the  sea-ports  : — "  The  government 

of  England  is  arming The  king  and  his  parliament  intend 

to  make  war  against  us.  Will  the  English  republicans  suffer  it  ? 
Already  these  free  men  show  their  discontent,  and  the  repugnance 
which  they  have  to  bear  arms  against  their  brothers  the  French. 
Well !  we  will  fly  to  their  succour ;  we  will  make  a  descent  on  the 
island ;  we  will  lodge  there  fifty  thousand  caps  of  liberty ;  we  will 
plant  there  the  sacred  tree ;  and  we  will  stretch  out  our  arms  to 
our  republican  brethren.  The  tyranny  of  their  government  shall 
soon  be  destroyed."  M.  Chauvelin  returned  to  Paris  with  the 
same  wild  notions  of  the  amount  of  disaffection.  He  judged,  as 
foreigners  are  too  apt  to  judge,  that  our  freedom  of  writing  and 
speaking — the  safety-valves  of  the  political  machine— ^indicated 
violence  and  revolt.  The  war  was  probably  inevitable ;  but  the 
French  Convention  took  the  initiative  in  declaring  war.  On  the 
nth  of  February,  a  message  from  the  king  was  delivered  to  the 
two  Houses,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  "  the  Assembly  now  exer- 
cising the  powers  of  government  in  France  have,  without  previous 
notice,  directed  acts  of  hostility  to  be  committed  against  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  in  breach  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  of  the  most  positive  stipulations  of  treaty ;  and  have 
since.  On  the  most  groundless  pretensions,  declared  war  against  his 
majesty  and  the  United  Provinces." 

•  James's  "  Naval  History,"  rol.  i.  p.  ^r. 
t  Sec  Tables  10  Tame'a  "  History,"  No.  i. 
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Rssolutions  iiroposed  by  Mr.  Fox  against  war  wUh  France.— Commercial  di»tre«».— Pai* 
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against  the  Girondin  Deputies. — Their  arrest  and  flight.— Assassination  of  Maot  by 
Charlotte  Corday.— Note  on  the  French  Revolutionary  Ralendar. 

Ths  opposition  of  Mr.  Fo)c  to  th6  war  with  Fiance,  suppoitei 
at  he  wss  by  only  a nmtli  batndofhts  friends,  was  ooasistent  aid 
unremitting.  He  moved  an  ^aaneiidment  to  the  Address  on  fkm 
King^  Message  respecting  the  Declaration  of  War,  and  was  de* 
^ated  without  a  division.  He  proposed,  a- week  after  tiiis  royal 
MtMsagehad  been  delivered,  a  serves  of  Resolutions,  the  object 
of  wbieh  was  to  declare,  that  It  was  not  for  the  konour  or  inttrett 
of  Gneat  Britain  to  make  war  upon  Fmnce,  on  acoinmt  of  the  n* 
temalcicofmstances  of  that  coantry;  tiiat:the  oompkdnts.agaifBt 
Useoosduct  oftke  French  Govremateat  were  not  suf&cieot.to  yam- 
tily  warifi'tiie  first  instance  without  having  attempted  to  obiaal 
redrese  by  ft^^Uation;  that  the  pretended  grounds  of  tlie  war 
with  Fftiiice,'th6  security  of  Europe,  aad  the  rights  of  iadeiMndent 
nations, had  been. -disregarded  in  the  oase  of  Poland ;  that  no^e^pige- 
meti Is- ought  to  be  entered  into  with  other  powers  which  night pr>e*> 
vent  Great  Britain  making  a  separate  peace.  AftoranaciiaiottioBa 
debate,  Mr.  Fox\s  motion  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, only  forty-fow  meinbeps  8«ipportiiig  the  Resolutions.  Again^ 
and  again.  Fox  advocated  negotiations  for  peace  with  those,  who- 
ftyer  they  were,  who  had  the  government  of  France  in- their  hands. 
•*Why,"  he  said,  "was  every  man  in  England  to  be  a  sufferer  be- 
cause the  people  of  France  were  in  confusion  ?  .  .  .  Let  them 
ask  every  man  in  the  kingdom  who  had  any  commercial  dealings, 
whether  the  accounts  he  received  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
did  not  call  for  a  conclusion  to  this  war."*  The  embarrassments 
hi  trade  had  been  so  serious,  from  whatever  cause,  that  Parliament 

•  "  Parliamentaiy  History,"  voL  xxx.-^Debate  of  the  i8th  June. 
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had  aamctiooed  an  issue  o£  five  millions  in  exchequer  biUs^  to  be 
advanced  by  commissioners,  in  loans  to commefcial  firms  who  could 
give  security  for  repayment.  The  demand  for  peace,  upon  the 
plea  that  war  produced  distress  and  privation  to  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  was  thus  met  by  Burke,  in  one  of  bk  most  virulent  per- 
sonal attacks  upon  Fox  :<— ''The  ground  of  a  political  war  is,  of  all 
things,  that  which  the  poor  labourer  and  nmnufacturer  are  the  least 
capable  of  conceiving*  This  sort  of  people  know  in  general  that 
they  must  suffer  by  war.  It  is  a  matter  to  which  they  are  sufi^ 
ciently  competent,  because'  it  is  a  matter  of  feeling,  The  catusroi 
a  war  are  not  matters  of  feeling,  but  of  reason  and  loresight,  and 
often  of  remote  considerations,  and  of  a  very  great  combination  of 
circumstances,  which  /yi^^are  utterly  incapable  o£  comprehending ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  not  every  man. in  the  higher  ciasse»-who  is  alto- 
gotber  equal  to  it."  *  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  war  with  the 
French  republican  government  was  ''a  political  war,"  of  the  jus- 
tice'or  expediency  of  which  only  the  initiated  in  tiie  mysteries  of 
statesmanship  were  competent  to  form  an  opinion.  The  bulk  of 
the  people  might  feel  the  coosequences  of  such  a  war,  but  they  had 
no  capacity  for  the  investigation  of  its  causes,  and  had  therefore 
only  to  confide  and  suffer.  Pitt,  proud  and  confident  as  he  was, 
made  xm  attempt  to  measure  this  war  by  the.  calruJating  foresight 
only  of  of&cial  wisdom.  He  was  driven  into  the.  war,  undoubtedly 
against  his  wishes,  by  the  violence  of  popular  opinion  rather  than 
by  the  calculations  of  his  own  statesoumship.  He  did  not  claim 
an  infallibility  which  regarded  with  contempt  tiie  general  tone  of 
public  feeling.  He  carried  the  greater  portion  of  the  industrial 
community  with  him  in  his  resistance  to  extreme  democratic  prin- 
ciples^ by  describing  with  a  rhetoric  that  could  not  exaggerate  the 
reality,  the  cruelties  and  oppressions  perpetrated  in  France  under 
the  names  of  Liberty  and  Equality^  He  defended  his  own  aban» 
donoBent  of  the  cause  of  Parliamentary  Reform  by  dwelling  upon 
the.  consequences  of  extended  sufirage  in  France.  In  the  great 
debate  on  Mr.  Grey's  motion  for  Reform,  previous  to  which  peti- 
tions had  been  read  praying  for  Universal  Suffrage,  Mr.  Pitt  said, 
**  In  what  is  called  the  government  of  the  multitude,  they  are  not 
the  many  who  govern  the  few,  but  the  few  who  govern  the  many. 
It  is  a  species  of  tyranny  which  adds  insult  to  the  wretchedness  of 
its  subjects,  by  styling  its  own  arbitrary  decrees  the  voice  of  the 
people,  and  sanctioning  its  acts  of  oppression  and  crueky  under 
the  pretence  of  the  national  wilL  ....  The  question  is, 
whether  you  will  abide  by  your  Constitution,  or  hazard  a  chanM, 
•  "  Conduct  of  the  MiiMaty.''      ^^  '^^  ^^  ^ 
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with  all  that  dreadftil  train  of  consequences  with  which  we  have 
seen  it  attended  in-  a  neighbouring  kingdom  ?  "  *  The  fanaticism 
of  the  republicans  who  ruled  France  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
the  Mussulmans,  *'who  with  the  Koran  in  one  hand,  and  the  sword 
in  the  other,  went  forth  conquering  and  converting."  The  fiery 
zeal  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  England  has  been  com- 
p ired  to  that  of  the  Crusaders,  "  who  raised  the  cry  of  Dens  vuU 
at  Clermont."  f  The  watchword  of  "  King  and  Constitution » 
was,  on  one  side  of  the  Channel,  as  potent  as  the  war-whoop  of 
"  Liberty  and  Equality  "  on  the  other  side.  There  was  no  great 
"  reason  and  foresight "  required  to  plunge  each  nation  into  a  con- 
flict of  twenty  years. 

The  passions  that  were  involved  in  this  pofitical"  war  impelled 
the  alarmists  to  call  for  such  stringent  measures  of  precaution 
arid  coercion  as  Great  Britain  had  not  witnessed  since  the  days  of 
the  exiled  Stuarts.  The  Chancellor,  lord  Loughborough,  was 
ready  with  a  "Traitorous  Correspondence  BfH,"  drawn  by  the 
Attorney-General,  sir  John  Scott,  and  introduted  by  him  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  1 5th  of  MarcK  They  considered  the 
law  of  Edward  IIL  against  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies  as  in- 
sufficient to  prevent  the  French  being  supplied  with  arms  and 
stores,  and  they  made  it  high  treason  even  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment for  supplying  tliem.  They  called  for  the  penalties  of  treason 
against  those  wht)  should  invest  capital  in  the  French  funds  ot  in 
the  purchase  of  lands  in  France.  Forfeiture  and  corruption  of 
blood  were  not  to  follow  a  conviction ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
evidence  of  two  witnesses,  and  the  further  prdtections  secured  to 
the  accused  by  the  statutes  of  William  and  Anne,  were  to  be  set 
aside.  The  arbitrary  tendencies  of  the  Lord  Chanceller  and  his 
Attorney-General  could  not  be  more  strongly  exhibited  than  in  the 
proposition  that  a  man  might  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
upon  the  evidence  of  one  witness,  without  being  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  the  indictment  against  him ;  and  without  the  privilege  of 
being  defended  by  counsel  The  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  spite  of  the  opf>osition  of  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Erskine ; 
but  in  the  House  of  Lords  this  attempt  to  take  from  the  accused 
the  means  of  defence,  under  the  appearance  of  lenity,  was  modified. 
The  penalties  of  the  law  of  treason,  and  its  protections,  remained 
as  before.  This  definition  of  treasonable  acts  was  very  widely  ex- 
tended. The  minister  who  had  never  sanctioned  any  act  of  the 
executive,  or  any  proposal  of  the  legislature,  of  an  unconstitutional 

•  "  Parliamenuu7  History,"  vol.  xxx.  col.  90a— Debate  of  May  jJQlt! 
t  Macaulay-"  Life  of  Pitt,"  ^ 
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or  arbitrary  tendency,  was  now  to  become  identified  with  meas- 
ures such  as  Englishmen  regarded  as  belonging  to  past  gener- 
ations of  oppression.  The  minister  who  had  built  his  reputation 
upon  his  financial  prudence  was  to  lay  a  load  of  debt  upon  his 
country  that  even  now  seems  fabulous. 

Mr.  Pitt  began  this  tremendous  contest  by  undervaluing  the 
power  of  a  nation  whose  government,  if  government  it  could  be 
called,  was  one  of  factions  without  a  common  head,  each  contending 
for  supremacy;  of  a  nation  that  had  lost  every  ordinary  source  of 
s  renglh, — settled  laws,  established  property,  natural  leaders,  public 
credit.  Obscure  men,  such  as  Jourdan,  who  had  carried  a  pack  from 
f  lir  to  fair,  were  commanding  the  French  armies.  Men  taken  from 
the  ranks,  it  was  held,  could  know  nothing  of  strategy,  and  could 
have  no  authority  over  their  fellows.  In  despising  their  origin  and 
training,  it  was  forgotten  that  the  passion  for  Equality  gave  them  a 
more  powerful  influence  in  the  French  armies  than  was  ever 
wielded  by  the  titled  Marshals  of  the  old  monarchy.  The  English 
minister  sent  the  king's  second  son,  whose  military  experience  had 
jjeen  limited  to  a  field-day  in  Hyde-Park,  to  terrify  the  raw  levies 
pf  the  republic  with  two  regiments  of  Guards  ;  and  with  a  contin- 
gent of  Hanoverians  and  Hessians,  all  disciplined  upon  the  most 
approved  principles  of  "the  bookish  theorick."  Mr.  Pitt  knew 
that  Austria  and  Prussia  hated  each  other — would  act  upon  no 
common  agreement  for  large  and  disinterested  purposes  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  war.  He  knew  that  Russia  and  Prussia  were 
intent  upon  aggressions  as  hateful  and  as  dangerous  as  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  French  republicans;  that  not  until  they  were 
gorged  with  the  spoils  of  Poland  would  they  seriously  direct  their 
thoughts  to  the  common  dangers  of  established  governments ;  but 
that  meanwhile  they  would  let  the  war  take  the  languid  course  of 
a  Coalition  without  a  presiding  mind  to  direct  it  to  salutary  ends, 
or  to  arrest  the  selfish  schemes  which  some  indulged  of  territorial 
aggrandizement.  And  yet  Mr.  Pitt  had  no  doubt  that  the  expedi- 
tion which  he  sent  to  Holland  in  March  under  the  duke  of  York, 
and  his  armaments  against  the  West  India  islands,  constituted 
that  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  which  he  promised  when  he 
brought  forward  his  Budget ;  and  he  could  not  comprehend  why 
Mr.  Fox  had  no  confidence  in  numerous  foreign  alliances,  saying, 
that  **  he  dreaded  our  being  led  into  dangerous  engagements  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  most  unjustifiable  purposes."  It  soon  became 
manifest  that  the  war  was  not  carried  on  with  that  vigour  on  the 
part  of  the  Allies  which  alone  could  ensure  success ;  that  purposes 
wholly  unjustifiable  interfered  with  that  unanimity  which  justice 
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and  disinterestedness  alone  could  inspire.  In  a  verry  fewwoHdi 
it  was  found  out  that  there  was  a  new  element  in  tli is  contest,  ifi 
dealing  with  which  historical  experience  "was  no  gut4e.  In  October, 
1793,  Burke  acknowledged  that  a  state  of  things  had  arisea,  **ci 
which,  in  its  totality  if  History  furnishes  any  examples  at  all,  they 
are  very  remote  and  fee  We."  Who,  he  says,  could  have  imagined 
knew  and  unlooked-for  combinations  and  modiiicatioiis  of  poetical 
matters,  in  which  property  should,  through  the  whole  of  a  vast 
kingdom,  lose  all  its  importance  and  even  its  infhieiice; — who 
could  have  thought  that  a  formidable  revolution  in  a  great  empire 
should  have  been  made  by  n»en  of  letters  wfjo  woukl  become  the 
sovereign  rulers ; — that  atheism  could  produce  <me  of  the  most 
violently  operative  principles  of  fanaticism  ; — that  admiAistritiTe 
bodies  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  confusion,  and  of  but  a  tnoaMntary 
duration,  should  be  able  to  govern  the  country  and  its  amues  with 
an  authority  which  the  most  settled  senates,  and  the  «iostrei^)e0te4 
monarchs,  scarcely  had  in  the  sanre  degree  ?  "  This,  for  one,  I 
confess  1  did  not  foresee,*'  saj's  Burke,  and  he  gives  t)ie  reason  ^ 
his  own  short-sightedness  as  the  apology  for  others :  **  I  beMcM 
very  few  were  able  to  enter  into  the  efEects  of  mere  terror  .  .  .  • 
For  four  years  we  have  seen  loans  made,  treasuries  supplied,  wtA 
armies  levied  and  maintained,  more  numerous  than  France  ef«r 
showed  in  the  field,  by  the  effects  offtttraimieT^  *  The  experience 
had  come,  in  less  than  a  year  of  warfare,  which  was  to  be  more  in- 
stnictire  than  "  History  or  books  of  speculation,"  but  not  for  «►• 
couragcmcnt  or  warning,  till  the  passions  had  cooled  down  whidi 
prevented  its  instruction  teaching  us  what  to  do  and  wfcat  to  fiw- 
bear  doing. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  condition  of  "new and  tmlooked'for  combi- 
nations and  modifications  of  political  matters,"  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous to  affirm  that  cither  of  the  extt^me  principles  advocaled  oH 
the  tme  hand  by  Burke,  and  on  the  otlier  Kand  by  Fox,  would  ha^  led 
erentually  to  happier  results  than  the  middle  policy  pursued  by  Pftt. 
The  French  Revolution  "u-as  permitted  by  the  Supreme  Afbiter  of 
human  affairs  to  run  its  course  of  savage  crime,  of  wild  anarchy,  o( 
crushing  despotism,  of  insatiate  ambition,  of  asptrations  for  univer- 
sal empire,  to  be  arrested  at  last  in  its  mad  career,  by  the  necess^ 
<if  aH  nations  combining  for  their  common  safety.  Ttiey  might 
lia-v-e  successfully  combined  at  an  eaiiier  period  to  pre^nent  the 
aggressions  of  the  Republic,  had  they  possessed  tlw  wisdom  to  Iwrte 
left  France  to  choose  what  form  of  Government  it  please^.  Tfee^r 
tensed  the  Republicans  of  everj'  faction  to  almost   sapefiiu 
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«ffc)trts  ot  PBsfstaace,  iv4»en  tfiey  bdleved  that  a  kiDg'm>i!il8'  he  again 
forced  on  thorn  ;•  that  their  nobfesse  would  be  brought  back  with 
ail  their  privileges  and  immunities  ;  that  the  confiscated  properties 
would  rettim  to  their  did  possessors  ;  that  France  itself  would  be 
disanembered  of  some  of  it»  fairest  provinces.  It  was  the  day- 
dream of  Bttrke  to  do  all  these  impossible  things,  except  to  parti- 
tion Franee.  Me  wo«tld  rcHlore  the  monarchy — he  wonld  restore 
the  Church^^be  would  restore  the  Aristocracy — he  woitld  have  no 
peace  withi  the  R^ogicidfeTS — ^he  would  have  '*  a  long  war^'  to  bring 
bock  tl>e  France  befone  1789.  To  him  the  Constitutionah'sts  were 
as  odious  as  the  Jiicobins  ;  La»  Fayette  and  Marat  were  equal  in 
villainy.  These  desires  were  not  fulfiUed ;  tJio  Revolution  brought 
its  tardy  wisdom  as  welLas  itt  matant  tbnov.  Enrope  hscd  not  to 
^oan  i&^  a^otker  oentw-y  under  t!i&  leaden  sway  of  unmitigated 
Ahsolvtisn) ;  Ei^gland  bad  not  ta  nush  upon  untried  theories  to 
supersede  her  constitutional  freedom;  Pitt  bad  no  monarchical  en- 
thusiasm to  oppose  to  Repubbcaa  fanaticism,  l^  would  treat  witik 
any  Government  in  France  that  be  considened.  stable  ;  he  would 
fight  those  whom  lord  Auokland,  in  bis  Memorial  to  the  States^en- 
eraly  denounced  as.  ^^  miaeradUs^  in  \k&  belief  that  their  reign 
would  be  very  short ;  that  exhausted  Fk-ancc  would  soon  lie  at  his 
feet ;  that  a  solid  peace  would  be*  concluded  with  some  responsible 
fomrof  po'Jiner  whea  the  revolutionary  conflagmlion  had  burnt  out. 
The  Jacobina  dreaded  the  policy  of  Pitt.  more,  than  tfte*  klealities  ol 
Burke,  Th£y  called  Burke  "  a  madman  "—they  called  Pitt  **  a 
monster."  The  style  ia  which  "  that  Orestes  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, the  madnian  Burke  ;  that  insolent  lord  Granville  ;  or  that 
plotter  Pitt,"  were  spoken  of  in  the  French  Convention  was  this: 
"  They  liave  misrepresented  the  independence  of  the  French  nation. 
They  have  invariably  represented  us  as  robbers  and  cannibals. 
Soon  shall  they  be  laid  prostrate  before  the  statue  of  Liberty,,  from 
which  they  shall  rise  only  to  mount  the  scaffold  that  awaits  them^ 
and  to  expiate  by  their  death  the  evils  in  which  they  have  involved 
the  hmnan  race."  ♦  Fox,  on  the  contrary,  from  his  original  sym- 
pathy with  the  new  order  of  things  dXiring  tlie  existence  of  the 
S-tates-General,  from  his  exultation  upon  the  repulse  of  the  Allies 
from  the  French  frontier,  from  his  constant  abhorrence  of  the  ^va^ 
In  whfch  CJreat  Britain  was  engaged,  was  in  France  held  to  be 
wedded  to  the  whole  course  of  the  Revolution  as  frrmTy  as  Paine 
was.  wedded.  There  is  a  curious  anecdote  illustmn've  of  this 
French  feeling  in  the  Journal  of  Mrs.  EUiott     She  was  arrested, 

Digitized  by  V^jOO^  I  ^ 
*  Quotttd  by  Bucket  &omthesp««eh  of  citizen  EMoure*^  in  Hie  JWhtitmr  if  t/tli 
March.—**  Parliamentary  History,"  vol.  xxx.,  col.  614. 
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and  earned  before  the  Comity  de  Surveillance  ;  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Fox  having  been  found  in  her  possession*  At  that  sitting 
Vergniaud  interposed  in  her  behalf.  "  I  don't  see  why  this  woman 
should  have  been  arrested  because  a  letter  directed  to  Mr,  Fox 
was  found  in  her  house.  Had  it  been  directed  to  the  monster  Pitt 
you  could  have  done  no  more.  Mr.  Fox  is  our  friend  ;  he  is  the 
friend  of  a  free  nation,  he  loves  our  Revolution,  and  we  have  it 
under  his  own  hand-writing."  Fox  carried  his  party  feeling  too 
far,  but  he  did  good  service  to  his  country  by  his  dogged  resistance 
to  the  measures  of  Pitt.  He,  with  a  few  others,  saved  us  from  the 
full  swing  of  rampant  Toryism,  in  those  days  when  fear  was  harden- 
ing the  hearts  of  men  in  these  isles,  and  driving  them  into  n>easures 
which,  without  some  check  such  as  Fox,  Grey,  Sheridan,  Erskine, 
interposed,  might  have  resulted  in  despotism  or  civil  war. 
Madame  de  Sta61  has  said,  with  an  impartiality  which  history 
should  endeavour  to  emulate,  "  However  advantageous  it  might  have 
been  to  England,  that  Mr.  Pitt  should  have  been  the  head  of 
the  Stat^  in  the  most  dangerous  crisis  in  which  that  country  ever 
found  itself,  it  was  not  the  less  so  that  a  mind  as  enlarged  as  that 
of  Mr.  Fox  should  have  maintained  principles  in  spite  of  circum- 
stances, and  have  known  how  to  preserve  the  household  gods  of 
the  friends  of  liberty  in  the  midst  of  the  conflagration."  • 

A  wise  political  teacher  has  justly  described  the  delusion  imder 
which  the  majority  in  Parlia'ment  and  in  the  country  laboured  at  the 
beginning  of  1793  :  "It  is  a  memorable  example  of  the  intoxica- 
tion of  men,  and  of  their  Governors,  that  at  the  commencement  of 
this  war,  the  bare  idea  of  the  possibility  of  its  failure  would  have 
been  rejected  with  indignation  and  scorn. "  f  With  the  exception 
of  the  brilliant  successes  of  our  own  navy,  we  shall  have  to  pursue 
a  narrative  of  a  series  of  disasters  which  culminated  at  Austerlitz, 
and  which  carried  Pitt,  broken-hearted,  to  his  grave.  The  sanguine 
views  of  those  who  expected  that  a  volcano  could  be  extinguished 
by  a  fire  engine,  were  never  more  strongly  exhibited  than  in  a 
speech  of  lord  Loughborough,  at  a  period  when  the  English 
Guards,  having  landed  in  Holland,  assisted  in  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liamstadt,  and  thus  in  some  degree  influenced  the  movements  of 
Du  nouriez,  which  we  shall  presently  relate.  On  the  third  reading 
of  the  Traitorous  Correspondence  Bill,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  lord 
Lauderdale  had  expressed  a  doubt  whether  nineteen  hundred  men, 

•  •*  Consideration*  8ur  Ics  prindpaux  ^v^nements  de  la  R^olution  Fran^Aise,'*  i8i8. 
t  Mackintosh—"  Reasons  againM  Uw  French  War**— Miscellaneous  Works,  toL  ui^  jw 
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sent  out  linder  the  command  of  the  duke  of  York,  had  saved  Hol- 
land, or  driven  the  French  from  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  Lord 
Loughborough,  in  his  reply,  was  extravagant  in  his  appreciation  of 
the  consequences  which  had  already  attended  the  warlike  opera- 
tions of  the  British  Government.  **  To  the  promptitude  in  sending 
out  those  few  troops  under  the  able  command  of  an  illustrious  per- 
sonage was  to  be  ascribed  that  Holland  was  saved  ;  that  the  French 
were  defeated  and  driven  back  ;  that  all  Europe,  from  Petersburgh 
to  Naples,  was  delivered  from  the  plunder,  the  confiscation,  the 
rapine,  the  murder,  the  destruction  of  order,  moralit}',  and  religion, 
with  which  it  was  threatened  by  the  prevalence  of  French  arms  and 
French  principles."  * 

Dumouriez  had  entered  Antwerp  in  triumph  on  the  30th  of 
November,  1792.  'He  moved  with  his  army  on  the  r7th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1793,  to  carry  the  war  into  Holland.  During  his  occupation 
of  Belgium,  the  French  Convention  had  sent  Commissioners  into 
that  country,  of  whose  tyrar\nical  conduct  Dumouriez  bitteriy  com- 
plained in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  President  of  the*  Con- 
vention on  the  1 2th  of  March;  "  We  have  oppressed  the  Belgians 
by  every  species  of  vexation;  have  violated  thj  sacred  rights  of 
their  liberty,  and  have  imprudently  insulted  their  religious  opin- 
ions.'* He  exposed  the  pretended  union  of  several  parts  of  Bel- 
gium to  France.  **  The  union  of  Hainault  to  the  Republic  was 
effected  by  sabres  and  muskets  ;  and  that  of  Brussels  by  a  handful 
of  men  who  could  exist  in  trouble  only,  and  by  a  few  sanguinary 
men  assembled  to  intimidate  the  citizens."  Marat  denounced  the 
moderation  and  equity  of  Dumouriez  as  "  crimes  against  the  Revo- 
lution ;"  and  he  was  accused  of  aspiring  to  the  title  of  duke  of 
Brabant,  or  to  the  Stadtholdership.  The  victor  at  Jemappes  was 
hated  by  the  party  of  the  Mountain,  and  he  knew  that  if  they 
gained  the  ascendency  his  destruction  was  inevitable.  Danton, 
however,  was  his  friend,  and  the  Jacobins  suspended  their  avowal 
of  hostility  till  a  more  convenient  season.  Dumouriez  marched  in- 
to Holland,  and  soon  obtained  possession  of  Breda,  Klundert,  and 

•  "  Parliameotary  History,**  vol.  xxx.  pol.  739.— The  "ytw  troops  "'  become  r.  great 
army  in  the  narrative  of  .Sir  A.  Ali$on.  Under  the  date  oi  April  2o»  179J,  he  says,  "A 
corps,  consisting  of  twenty  thousand  English,  was  embarked,  and  landed  in  Holland, 
under  the  command  of  the  Dnke  of  York.  According  to  the  statements  of  the  Secretary 
at  War,  the  total  nwnt>er  of  the  effective  forces  of  the  kingdom  at  the  comroeocement  of 
hostilities  was  23,000  ;  and,  deducting  thorn  employed  in  foreign  settlements,  the  land  forces 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  9fOoo  effective  men.  During  the  first  year  of  the  campai-n* 
ro.ooo  additional  men  had  been  raised.  This  enabled  the  government  gradually  to  send  i-ej.'- 
forcements  to  the  duke  of  York ;  but  with  9,000  disposable  troops  in  the  early  pan  of 
17  )]^  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  had  some  difficulty  in  embarking  20,000  for  Holland  in  Apru.^ 
{Set  "Parliamentary  History,**  vol.  xxx.  col.  1248,  and.  col.  1330.) 
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Otn-tnijcdsnliiturg.  ^ut  he  was  brQugbt  to  a  stand  at  Williamstadt, 
which  was  occupied  by  a  Dutch  garrison  who  hiwl  not  been  cor- 
rupted, and  by  the  English  detachment  of  Guards.  The  generals 
who  were  second  in  command  to  Dumouriez  had  sustained  severe 
reverses  whilst  he  had  marched  into  Holland.  In  a  Proclamation 
to'the  French  nation  he  says,  "  I  made  mysell  master  of  three 
strong  place^  and  was  ready  to  penetrate  into  tlie  middle  of  Hol- 
land, when  I  learned  the  disaster  of  Aix-la-Chapdle,  the  raising  of 
t^e  sieg«  of  Maestricht,  and  the  sad  retreat  of  the  army.  By  this 
army  I  was  loudly  summoned :  I  abandoned  my  conquests  to  tfy 
to  its  succour."  On  the  1 6th  of  March  the  prince  of  Cobourg^ 
commanding  the  Imperialists,  was  in  position  at  Neer winden ;  and 
upon  the  arrival  of  Dumouriez  tlie  small  river  of  the  Geete  only 
separated  the  two  armies.  The  river  was  crossed  by  the  French 
en  the  1 8th.  In  their  attack  upon  the  Austrians  they  were  defeated 
witli  a  loss  of  four  thousand  men ;  and  were  compelled  to  return  to 
their  former  position.  The  hour  of  misfortune  had  nowarrircd; 
and  with  tlie  French  Convention  the  Certain  remedy  for  defeat  was 
tlie  guiUotine  for  the  unhappy  commander— /^irr  emoura^^  /<j 
au^res,  Dumouriez  knew  what  was  in  reserve  for  him  wheo^  o% 
the  2nd  of  April,  six  (^Commissioners  arrived  in  his  camp  to  sum- 
mon him  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention.  He  refused  to  obey,  and 
ordered  his  Germans  to  take  the  Commissioners  as  their  prisoners, 
but  to  do  them  no  harm.  They  were  sent  to  Tournay,  to  be  kept 
as  hostages  for' the  safety  of  tli?  royal  family.  Dumouriez  had  been 
in  secret  communication  with  the  Austrian  general  Mack ;  and  ah 
agreement  had  been  come  to,  that  tlie  French  army  should  evacu- 
ate Belgium ;  that  the  Allied  armies  should  not  invade  France ; 
but  that  Dumouriez  should  march  upoii  Pariis,  to  overthrow  the 
Jacobins  and  to  restore  the  Cohstitutipnal  Monarchy.  On  the  day 
when  the  French  Commissi6ners  had  failed  in  tWeir  arrest  of  Div 
mouriez,  he  addressed  a  Proclamation  to  the  French  nation,  fa 
which  he  said,  "  Frenchmch  !  we  have  a  rallying  poitit  which  can 
stifle  the  monster  of  anarchy:  'tFs  th^  Constituti6n  ^e  swore  to 
maintain  in  1789,  '90,  and  '91 :  it  is  the  work  of  a  tt^€  p^sbpl'e,  anid 
w  shaM  remaiir  free."  On  the  4^^  he  was  to  compete  Ms  irfaftige* 
ments  with  th6  Prince  of  Cpbourg,  near  Cohdtf.  Although  ih'^sA 
danger  cf  being  seized  by  some  volunteers,  he  accomplished  hts 
purpose ;  and  a-  Proclamatloh-  of  t)ie  Prilnce  was-  aj^reed  upon;  and 
published,  in  which  «ie  aJftant^  i^rith  t?hfe'  I*Y<int*  gfen^riT  ftA-  the 
purpose  of  establishing  h  constitutional  king  was  q(vow:ed«  tVThes 
Dumouriez  returwed  to  his  arrmy  oii  the  5th,  ^cdi»Wtf  by  a  botfy  of 
ImpiTrfal  c^vafl,^,  »i  fe^>rtf  ffi#  hTff  jtffflfeiV  l«rf  ^  ^i 
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*and  that  large  bodhss  of  troops  had  marched  to  general  Dasipierre 
at  Valenciennes.  The  chancps  of  restoring  France  to  any  system 
which  shotilcl  combine  order  with  h'berty  was  at  an  end  for  qne 
generation.  Dumouriez  lived  an  exile  in  England  till  1823.  In 
the  Proclamatioi^  of  the  prince  of  Cobourg,  issued  on  the  sth  o£ 
April,  he  stated  that  he  was  seconding  the  beqeficei^t  inteptions  of 
general  Duinourlez  to  restore  tq  France  it§  constitutional  monarch, 
with  the  means  of  rectifying  such  experienced  abuses  as  may  exist ; 
^aid  he  declared,  on  his  word  of  honour,  that  he  should  enter  the 
French  territory  without  any  view  of  making  conquests,  and  that 
if  any  strong  place  should  fall  into  his  hands  he  shpuld  regard  it  as 
a  sacred  deposit.  After  the  failure  of  Dumouriez's  project  a  Con- 
gress was  held  at  Antwerp,  attended  by  the  representatives  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain ;  and  then  the  prjnce  of  Co- 
bpufg  issued  a  second  Proclamation^  in  which  he  revolted  bis 
former  declaration,  and  announced  that  he  sjiould  prosiecute  the 
war  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The  Jacobins,  npw  almost  suprepie, 
had  for  three  weeks  or  njore  bpen  preparing  to  resist  any  invasion 
of  the  French  territory — or  any  attempt  to  give  France  back  a  If iojsj, 
constitutional  or  absolute —with  ;»  terrible  energy  of  which  the 
world  had  se^n  no  previous  exaipple,  in  its  daring  or  its  atrocity, 
"  The  utmost  yigour "  of  the  prince  of  Cpbour^  was  that  of  a 
rpcjcet  in  comparison  with  a  thunderboU. 

Oi?  the  loth  of  March,  the  Convention  passed  ^,  decr^^  for  the 
establishment  of  an  extraordinary  Criounal  Tribunal^without  appeal, 
for  the  trial  of  all  traitors,  conspirators,  and  counter-rpvohitionj)^. 
This  lyas  the  terrible  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  composed  of  five 
judges  who  were  to  be  bound  by  no  forms  of  procedure,  ai^d  of  a 
permanent  jury.  These  jurymen  were  to  satisfy  themselves  as  tp 
facts  in  any  way  that  they  could,  and  to  vote  audibly  in  the  presence 
of  a  Paris  mob.  To  direct  the  proceedings  of  this  aivful  tribfujal, 
from  whose  decrees  there  was  no  appeal,  a  Pul^lic  Acc^iser  was 
appointed.  FouquierTinviJlp  filled  this  office  with  ^  l^^ess  pf 
zeal  that  permitted  none  of  tlie  ordinary  w/sa^e^e^  of  hum^f^ 
in  judffe  or  j]Liry  to  ix)terfere  with  the  sacred  di^ty  pjf  giyjug  tq  tJ^jP 
guillotine  its  daily  food.  He  had  only  oi^e  r/smedy  ^r  thp  fzmp  pi 
iukewarmness  towards  the  Revolutix)j^:— Death.  Hp  wa*  in  so 
great  a  hurry  to  do  his  work,  that  identity  o^  pef>o^  vfs^  spmtir 
times  unnecessary  when  an  accused  stood  before  him.  Two 
women  of  the  same  nam^e  having  been  arrested,  hje  ^tled  the  aq* 
counts  of  botb^  for  fear  of  a  mistake.  You  axe  idle,  be  ,wpuld  sa)^ 
tp  his  officer$r-I  w^nt  two  or  three  hundred  every  d/ecade.*    Ovef 

*  S«0  Note  on  the  Revolutionary  Kalendas. 
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the  Revolutionat^  Tribunal  presided  xh^  Comiti  iU  Salui  Public, 
which  was  instituted  at  the  end  of  March. .  Consisting  only  of  nine 
■  members,  it  will  have  all  those  applianccfs  of  despotism  at  its  com- 
mand which  cannot  be  so  well  managed  by  that  discordant  body 
the  ConventrOn,  of  which  Assembly  a  very  large  party,  the  Giftn- 
dins,  are  utterly  sick  of  the  system  which  has  been  growing  into 
irresistible  strength,  since  they  winked  at  the  September  mas- 
sacres, and  equivocated  with  the  murder  of  the  king.  If  the 
CofHiii  de  Salut  Public  has  its  centralizing  functions,  extending  to 
all  "matters  civil  and  military,  the  local  agencies  for  carrying  on  the 
system  of  terror  are  not  less  efficient.  In  every  township  of 
France  there  is  a  Comiti  Rh/olutionnaire,  each  consisting  of 
twelve  staunch  patriots,  chosen  by  universal  suffrage;  and  of 
•  these  committees  there  are  forty-four  thousand,  all  busy  in  making 
domicfWary  visits,  arresting  and  examining  the  suspected,  giving 
-Certificates  of  good  citizenship^ C^ir/^j  de  Civisme — and  filling 
.'the  prisons  with  victims  for  the  Moloch  of  Liberty-  There  Is 
:  much  to  do  in  this  mad  world  of  France  in  which  all  the  ordinary 
'J'rtlatiohs  of  social  life  are  overthrown.  The  whole  state  machinery 
is  out  of  gear,  and  nevertheless  if  must  work.  Oiling  the  wheels 
and  cranks  will  be  useless,  so  they  must  be  moved  by  main 
strength.  "  The  effects  of  fear  alone  "  will  do  a  great  deal.  But 
fear  will  not  give  the  people  food,  when  the  interruption  of  com- 
mercial dealings,  by  the  utter  want  of  confidence  between  seller 
'  and  buyer,  keeps  food  out  of  the  markets.  In  1792  Paris  had  been 
provisioned  with  grain  and  flour,  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  de- 
mand and  supply,  but  by  the  municipality.  The  loss  to  the  govern- 
ment upon  this  year's  transactions  was  enormous.  In  February, 
1793,  it  was  reported  to  the  Convention  that  the  price  of  bread 
must  either  be  raised  by  the  municipality,  or  an  extraordinary  tax 
must  be  levied,  to  keep  down  the  price  of  bread.  The  Convention 
granted  the  tax,  to  be  levied  upon  an  ascending  scale  upon  prop- 
erty, moveable  and  immoveable.  The  municipality,  however,  could 
not  keep  down  prices,  even  by  buying  in  the  dearest  market  and 
selling  in  the  cheapest.  The  farmers  kept  their  grain  In  their 
barns ;  the  merchants  kept  their  sugar  in  their  warehouses ;  the 
soap-boilers  made  no  stock  to  supply  the  retailers.  They  did  not 
like  the  coin  in  which  they  were  to  be  paid  in  exchange  for  their 
commodities.  When  the  National  Assembly  and  the  National  Con- 
vention had  declared  the  domains  of  the  church  and  the.  estates  of 
the  emigrants  to  be  public  property,  they  put  into  circulation  a 
new  species  of  Paper-Money,  estimated  upon  the  supposed  value 
of  that  i^roperty,  denominated  Assignats^  the  holders  of  them  be- 
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ing  assignees  of  so  much  of  Ihe  property  thus  represented.  Lands 
and  houses  might  be  bought,  and  were  largely  bought,  by  the 
holders  of  assignats,  but  they  were  not  otherwise  convertible.  As 
a  necessary  consequence  the  value  of  this  paper-money  fluctuated 
according  to  the  belief  in  the  permanency  of  the  Revolution ;  and 
in  the  same  way  the  purchasers  of  the  confiscated  property  became 
fewer  and  fewer  when  the  hope  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  had 
passed  away,  and  France  was  governed  in  a  great  degree  by  the 
Jacobin  Clubs.  But  the  more  decided  was  the  depreciation  of  the 
Assignats  the  more  unlimited  was  their  issue  by  the  Convention. 
As  an  inevitable  consequence  the  nominal  price  of  every  article  of 
subsistence  and  household  necessity  was  prodigiously  increased. 
Sugar,  coffee,  candles,  soap,  were  doubled  in  price.  The  wages  of 
labour  remained  stationary ;  for  there  was  a  superabundance  of 
labour  through  the  general  interruption  to  production  and  ex- 
change. The  washerwomen  of  Paris  go  to  the  Convention  to  say 
that  soap  is  so  dear  that  their  trade  will  be  at  an  end.  We  want 
soap  and  bread,  cry  the  poor  blanchisseuses  of  the  Seine.  Com- 
missioners of  the  Sections  superintend  the  distribution  of  loaves 
to  those  who  can  pay.  Furious  women  surround  the  grocers' 
snops,  demanding  sugar.  The  terrified  grocers  roll  their  sugar- 
hogsheads  into  the  streets,  and  the  citizenesses  weigh  it  out  at 
twenty-two  sous  a  pound.  Some  paid  ;  some  helped  themselves 
without  paying;  and  the  pallid  shopkeepers  helplessly  looked  on  ; 
•for  had  not  Marat,  the  friend  of  the  people,  said  in  his  journal  of 
the  25th  of  February  that  there  would  be  an  end  of  high  prices  if 
a  few  shops  were  pillaged,  and  a  few  shopkeepers  hanged  at  their 
ovyn  doors  ?  The  shopkeepers,  however,  brought  out  their  stores 
when  their  price  was  tendered  in  metallic  currency*.  The  Conven- 
tion had  its  strong  remedy  against  the  unpatriotic  bourgeoisie.  It 
decreed  that  whoever  exchanged  gold  or  silver  for  a  higher  amount 
in  assignats  than  their  nominal  value,  and  whoever  stipulated  for 
a  different  price  of  commodities  if  paid  in  paper  or  in  specie, 
should  be  subjected  to  six  years'  imprisonment.  The  final  step  in 
this  direction  was  to  fix  a  maximum  of  price  upon  all  agricultural 
■produce  and  upon  all  merchandize.  The  system  was  extended 
from  Paris  to  the  departments,  with  the  certain  results  of  the  ruin 
and  misery  which  follow  every  violation  of  economical  laws.  And ' 
yet  amidst  this  total  derangement  of  the  ordinary  principles  of 
social  intercourse,  the  peojjle  lost  no  faith  in  their  Republic.  They 
were  stirred  up  to  the  belief  that  their  miseries  were  not  the  re- 
sult of  natural  causes,  but  were  produced  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
aristocrats,  aided  by  the  gold  of  Pitt.    Marat,  who  had  excited  the 
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pHmder  of  Die  shops,  was  !q  vain  plenounced  by  4  sip^  ipajor^ 
In  the  Convention,  who  foresaw  the  quick  approach  of  the  re^ 
of  anarchy  and  bloodshed.  The  Mountain  was  gradually  denviog 
new  strength  from  the  hunger  and  violence  of  the  populace.  "  The 
people  can  do  no  wrong,"  said  Robespierre,  Dantpn,  who  bad 
manifested  many  indications  of  disgust  at  |he  proceecUngc  of  the 
extreme  democratic  faction,  Was  carried  ^way  by  their  ascendencj, 
and  supported  the  establishment  of  the  ReycJutionaiy  Tribunal 
Its  scaffolds  were  quickly  set  up.  San^culottism  soon  becanie 
supreme.  Misery  fell  upon  all  dosses,  and  especially  upon  those 
who  depended  upon  the  wages  of  industry.  But  every  Pansian, 
rich  or  poor,  trembled  s^d  obeyed;  and  the  provinces,  for  ikt 
greater  part,  did  the  same,  for  Paris  ruled  France.  Most  Frepck- 
tnen  were  ready  to  defend  their  couniry  against  the'  fpr^i^^iier,  and 
to  mahitafn  any  form  of  revolutionary  government,  however  ^ 
pressive,  fn  preference  to  the  restoration  of  the  anciept  order  of 
things  which  h^d  been  destroyed.  Their  fanaticisn>  vr^  ^timn- 
fated  bv  arts  not  wholly  unlike  the  delusion  practised  upon  tiK 
Kaffir  tribes  !n  1857,  who  were  persuaded  by  their  chiel  to  d^ 
stroy  ttieir  cattle  and  copi,  (hat,  tendered  desperate  by  w^nt,  they 
might  rush  to  a  war  which  would  sweep  the  Brittsh  colonists  frpip 
the  land.  The  A^signats  9Qd  the  Law  of  Maximum  product  the 
saYne  desperation  in  France.  The  Jacobin  lejiders  knew  perftct^ 
well  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  tl^eir  insane  decree^. 
They  traded  on  the  despair  of  the  people. 

**  The  Jacobin  Revojutipn,"  wrote  Burke,  "  is  carried  o^  by  pep 
of  no  rank,  of  no  consideration ;  of  wild  savage  minds,  full  of  levilj, 
iHTOgance,  and,  presumption ;  without  morals,  without  f^rq^ilT, 
Without  prudence.  What  have  they  then  to  supply  their  !iM)i|jin«rabW 
defects,  and  to  make  them  terrible  even  to  the  firmest  minds  ?  One 
th4njg,  and  one  thing  only — but  that  thing  is  worth  a  thousand — 
they  have  energy.**  ♦  This  energy  was  put  forth  in  the  tormadofK 
of  Rtevohitionary  Committees,  which  were  to  reject  al}  the  ordinajFT 
principles  of  justice  and  mercy*,  and  in  desperate  conflicts  wit^ 
those  natiHTd  laws  by  which  the  exchanges  of  mankind  are  reg^^h 
kted.  But  the  greater  the  don^eslic  miseries  of  France,  the  seedier 
were  its  population  to  turn  from  peaceful  pursuits  to  the  cxciten»en| 
of  war.  The  Convention,  on  the  loth  of  March,  decneed  a  forced 
levy  of  three  hundred  thousand  men.  This  decree  few  dared 
to  disobey,  and  many  subi?iitted  to  it  without-  relucjtance,  aofl 
even  with  patriotic  ardour.  Xhere  was  9.  remarkable  exception  19 
the  district  of  JLa  Vendue,  in  whicji  lingular  CQWtnr  ain.ui^iijcrffr 
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tionary  spirit  was  developed  in  the  populatian,  when  their  priests 
were  ejected  and  the  king  had  perished  on  the  scaffold.  When  the 
peasantry  were  about  to  be  dn^ed  from  their  homes  to  serve  in 
the  armies  of  the  Revolution,  this  spirit  broke  out  into  open  violence 
against  the  republican  authorities.  *In  La  Vendue  the  zeal  of 
Loyalty  and  Religion  came  into  open  conflict  with  the  passions 
excited  under  the  names  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  the  Age  of 
Reason. 

In  the  British  Parliament,  on  the  17th  of  Junp,  Mr.  Fox  proposed 
an  elaborate  Address  to  the  Crown,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
make  il  the  most  earnest  and  solenxn  request  of  the  Commons, 
that  his  majesty  would  employ  the  earliest  measures  {or  the  re- 
cstahlishment  of  peace  with  France.  Tlie  proposition  was  rejected 
by  the  very  large  majority  that  the  ministry  now  commanded.  In 
the  course  o£  liis  speech  Mt.  Fox  contended,  in  answer  ta  the 
question  which  had  been  often  |^ked,  "  whether  we  were  to  treat 
with  France  in  it's  present  state,"  that  we  ougjit  to  treat,  and 
iiltimatiely  must  treat,  with  whoever  had  the  government  in  their 
hands,  with  him  or  them,  be  he  or  they  whom  they  might,  "  Good 
6od/'  cried  the  orator,  "  what  >vas  there  in  their  proceedings  that 

made  us  look  for  an  established  government  among  tliem  ? 

Let  them  suffer  the  penalties  of  their  own  injustice  ; — let  them 
suffeV"  the  miseries  arising  from  llieir  own  confusion.  Why  were 
the  people  of  England  to  suffer  because  tlie  people  of  France  were 
unjust?'*  The  reply  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  easy  to  controvert,  "  Where 
ii  our  security  for  the  performance  of  a  treaty,  where  we  have 
neither  tlic  good  faith  of  a  nation,  nor  the  responsibility  of.  a 
rtonarch  ?  The  naoment  that  the  naoS  of  Paris  becomes  under  the 
influence  of  a  new  leader,  mature  deliberations  are  reversed,  the 
most  solemn  engagements  are  retracted,  our  free  will  is  altoo;ether 

controlled  by  force Should  we  treat  with  Marat,  before 

we  had  finished  the  negotiation  he  might  again  have  descended  to 
the  dregs  or  the  people  from  whom  he  sprung,  and  have  given 
place  to  a  mori*  desperate  villain."  *  At  this  precise  point  oi  lime 
it  was  no  figure  of  speech  for  Mr.  Pitt  to  refer  to  Marat  as  the 
representative  of  the  executive  power  in  France.  "  Let  us  consider,** 
Said  Mr.  Burke  in  the  same  debate,  *^the  possibility  of  negotiation. ■* 
The  mirtister  Le  Brun  is  in  gaol.  The  minister  Clavi^re  is  not  to 
be  foXmd.  **  Would  you  have  recoui  se  to  Roland  ?  Why,  he  is  not 
dnly  in  gaol,  but  also  his  wife  along  with  him,  who  is  said  to  be  the 
reai  minister  ....  Brissot  is  likewise  in  gaol,  bearing  a  repetir 
tion  of  that  Sort  of  n^tsfortune  to  which  it  is  hopedthat  Tiabit  ma^r 
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reconcile  him.  Pay  yoar  addresses  to  tgalitd,  and  you  will  find 
him  in  his  dungeon  at  Marseilles.  There  then  only  remains  my 
celebrated  friend,  the  mild  and  merciful  Marat." 

The  Girondins,  on  whose  authority  in  the  Convention  rested 
the  only  hope  of  a  stable  government  in  France, — a  government 
not  founded  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  rabble, — had  fallen,  never 
to  rise  again,  on  the  2nd  bi  June.  They  then  became  wanderers  in 
the  provinces,  or  prisoners  in  the  dungeons  of  Paris.  They  had 
relied  upon  their  patriotic  eloquence  and  their  republican  virtue. 
They  would  hold  no  communion  with  the  movers  of  insurrection 
and  massacre ;  and  they  found  the  terrible  earnestness  of  ignorant 
ruffianism  too  strong  for  respectable  [Philosophy.  Their  majority 
in  the  Convention  availed  them  nothing ;  for  that  Assembly  had 
come  into  open  conflict  with  the  physical  force  of  Paris,  hounded 
on  by  the  Jacobin  Club,  when  the  idol  of  the  populace,  Marat,  was 
sent  for  trial  before  the  RevolutiAiary  Tribunal.  As  more  prudent 
men  than  the  Girondins  might  have  expected,  the  sanguinary 
demagogue  was  acquitted ;  and  he  was  carried, — as  a  successful 
candidate  was  formerly  chaired  in  England — upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  mob,  to  the  hall  of  the  Convention,  amidst  the  crj'  of  "  Death 
to  the  Girondins."  Robespierre,  between  whom  and  Marat  there 
was  mutual  hatred,  saw  that  in  giving  his  support  to  this  "  friend 
of  the  people,"  whose  mode  of  testifying  his  friendship  was  to 
excite  to  plunder  and  butchery,  he  was  using  an  instrument  for 
the  destruction  of  the  only  party  that  had  the  confidence  of  the 
middle  classes.  He  denounced  the  Girondins  in  the  Convention 
as  men  who  had  wished  to  save  the  tyrant  Louis,  and  had  conspired 
with  the  traitor  Dumouriez.  The  Commune  of  Paris  had  obtained 
a  power  which  was  opposed  to  all  steady  government,  and  the 
Girondins  tried  to  bring  them  under  the  control  of  a  Commission 
of  Twelve  appointed  by  the  Convention.  The  mob  was  roused  to 
that  fury  which  never  waits  to  inquire  and  to  reflect,  when  victims 
are  pointed  out  for  its  vengeanc'e.  On  the  31st  of  May  the  mob 
declared  itself  in  a  state  of  permanent  insurrection — ^a  phrase  which 
indicated  that  the  ordinary  operations  of  justice  were  suspended, 
in  the  same  way  that  martial  law  supersedes  the  accustomed  course 
of  legal  authority.  On  the  2nd  of  June,  the  Convention  was  sur- 
rounded hy  an  armed  force,  whose  decrees  were  to  be  pronounced 
by  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  Resistance  was  in  vain.  Twenty- 
two  of  the  Girondin  leaders  were  conducted  to  prison.  Many  of 
their  friends  escaped  to  the  provinces.  Some  who  had  fled  from 
the  guillotine  died  by  their  own  hands.  The  political  existence  of 
the  party  was  at  an  end.  ^^'"^^  by^OOgte 
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For  the  most  odious  of  the  assassins  of  the  anarchical  republic 
there  was  the  vengeance  of  assassination  also  in  store.  The  story 
of  Charlotte  Corday  has  been  told  by  Lamartine  with  a  power  of 
picturesque  narrative  which  few  have  equalled.  The  naked  facts 
can  only  be  related  by  ourselves.  In  the  city  of  Caen  resided,  in 
1 793>  a  grand-daughter  of  the  great  tragic  poet,  Corneillc.  She 
y^SLs  an  enthusiast,  devoted'  to  those  ideas  of  the  new  philosophy 
which  she  had  derive.i  from  her  father,  and  from  the  secret  study 
of  Rousseau  in  the  convent  in  which  she  had  passed  her  girlhood. 
Some  of  the  proscribed  Girondins  had  come  to  reside  in  Normandy , 
and  from  their  eloquent  invectives  against  the  terrorists  who  were 
degrading  the  cause  of  the  revolution  by  their  crimes,  she  derived, 
in  common  with  her  neighbours,  a  hatred  of  Marat  as  the  personi- 
fication of  all  that  \vas  atrocious  in  the  rulers  of  the  populace. 
Pdtion,  Barbaroux,  with  many  others  of  the  fugitive  deputies^ 
called  up  this  disgust  towards  the  ruling  faction  of  Paris,  by  their 
oratory  and  their  proclamations.  Formidable  bands  of  young  men 
enrolled  themselves  to  march  to  Paris,  in  order  to  rescue  liberty 
from  the  assaults  of  anarchy.  Amongst  the  number  of  these 
volunteers  was  one  who  aspired  to  Charlotte's  love,  but  with  a  timid 
reserve.  Her  enthusiasm  suggested  that  she  had  a  higher  call  of 
duty  than  the  indulgence  of  a  feeling  suited  to  more  tranquil  times. 
She  felt  that  if  the  ferocity  which  now  guided  the  Revolution  was 
not  arrested,  her  province,  and  the  neighbouring  districts  now  in 
insurrection,  would  become  the  scene  of  the  most  terrible  carnage. 
She  took  her  resolution.  If  Marat  should  fall  there  might  be 
hope  for  the  Republic.  She  travelled  to  Paris,  which  she  entered 
on  the  nth  of  July.  With  some  difficulty  she  obtained  admission 
to  the  mean  lodging  of  Marat,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th.  She 
found  him  in  a  bath ;  and  there  she  slew  him.  When  examined, 
she  said  that  she  saw  civil  war  ready  to  devastate  France ;  that 
she  deemed  Marat  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  public  calamities ; 
and  that  she  sacrified  her  life,  in  taking  his,  to  save  her  country. 
Her  execution  quickly  followed.  The  wretch  whom  she  had  mur- 
dered was  decreed  a  public  funeral  in  the  Pantheon.  Danton  pro- 
nounced his  eulogy  as  "  the  divine  Marat." 
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Iff  residing^  the  Frtntfi  historfans  of  thfc  period  from  the  declaration  of  the  RepdUka 
tf^U>tli»eti4ofiSosi  «c>fia4  tto  daucof  0v«iils  ooi.  ej««tt  aMcicdk|e*.ia  ito  comm 
luOciKbtf,  but  awaowJMmto  Ui»  ni<Mt{HU«ai^.<i  aU  ayit^ynMi  olynatftitf  y,  tl^^  R^ywltifaa 
Calendar  adopted  by  the  Conveatiun.  In  our  own  history  we  give  the  dates,  tbus  icMoi 
in  frewcH  writers,  actortUng  to  the  Gregorian  Calendar;  but  it  may  tie  wcf til  here  to 
l»«ii<nt-afcoi»ptef  .v3ewr4»ililie  Rawrmiitaiy  IttAmiim;  «4ikk44e«wr«dcipl, mdiaf* 
Atiiridl^DMM,  iaom  **  Tlir  K<^tesfa.C)|c:vtfBdi><o<-iU<»  qpd-$^fotWi*' 

The  Convention  decreed,  on  the  24th-o(  Noveniber,  1793,  l!\at  the  comcMQ  eni  sbM^ 
be  abolished  in  all  civil  affi^irs:  that  tl»e  new  Fwnch  era  should  commence  frcaa  ibe 
fbondaiiott  of  the  ref>dbfic»  namely  on  l!he  2cnd  df  September,  179c,  on  thetlay  of  chetrae 
«tinnmal.eqi«i»ix,.«rbefi  tiir ai«  oOBred  tibr»^^  gm  acwtn <be  lawraiaft  jwofiriiac > 
tiMocndiaa  ot  P^» ;  that  «ach.^ac  gfa^old  bess^^  at-tUe oMdnisbt  of  tbc49x  oiiAkbtk 
true  autumnal  equinox  falls;  and  that  tlie  first  yoar  of  the  French  republic  had  be^wi  ob 
tlie  midiii^t  of  the  22nd  of  Septbmber,  and  terminated  on  the  midnif^t  between  the  sdt 
aad'uad«f  Stpumabar*  i^i^t;  Vo'P'hmImx  »i  mii'iptiM*  in  Ip  iWMHihii  iiiwiiw  ^'-^|^ 
civil  yats,  it  was^deoeced^  that  Xhe>fourth  yaajr  of.  tUft  republic  «hoiiid  be  the  fiwy  vffi^ 
or  leap  )cear;  thaf  a  sixth  complementary  day  stiould  be  added  to  itt  and  tliat  it  sfcc«i 
terminate  thr  first'  PrandAde ;  that  the  afictJle  or  leap-year,  which  they  cafled-an  o1yaf< 
ymr,  AumM  talie  placeeveiy  feorjieans  ai)^«lioiiid  mutk'  th«  dme  <tf  sack  FiaBdide; 
tbat  tktt-firatf  second,  aad  third' otniurialyflBhrB,  na^ndf^  urn,  aoo,  and-  3o»  ol  tim-xtpnUsi 
should  be  conunon,  and  tliat  the-  fourth  centurial  year,  namely,  400,  should  be  st» 
til« ;  and  that  this  ^ould  be  the  case  every  fourth  century  until  the  40th,  which  shwti 
termiuAto  MAth'^aoommon  year.  Th«;year  wotdlvided  iam«iKil^w:mitonliis-o£  tftirtydsM 
wdI^  wUli  five  addi«Ma»l  dagis^at  tKs  ond,.wlttQh'WW»  cclebcHMl  m  tualnttht  awiv^ah 
obtained  the  name  of  "Sansculotli.des*'*  Instead  of.  the  months  being,  divided  is» 
Weeks,  they  consisted  of  three  part?,  called  Decades,  nf  ten  days  each.  It  is  however  » 
be  obseived  that  the  i^readh  re|MibIicanfi<raff»ly^ari<MH«d  the  decadgs  in  dirinff  (heir  kWt 
or  in  Cjonreumton,  but  used  the  mmbw  of  ti^o  4%y  o^  eadnwonlh  ofi  thieir  Iralendar.  Thr 
republicao  kalcndar  vtas  first  uyed  on  the  aOth  of  Nt>vdmbcr«  17.-)^  and  w^  dioeonxwnei 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1805^  when  tfie  Gregorian  was  resumed. 

The  decrees  of  th4  Ntitional  Convention,  which  fixed  the  new  mode  dC  recfcoiii^& 
wer»  both  vagjw  andinauAoicatk  A  Prenclt  worls»  '*  CoocontMCfr  dor<jfaI«M|Mef»  l)££M*^ 
caia  ctGr^oponj'*  par  L.  R  >Bdoaocaui  puu  ev<ery  day  of  every  yc^r  oi^osite  to  i:s^ 
of  the  Gregorian  kalendar.  ft  is  to  actiya}  usage  thnt  vfc  must  appeal  to  knnw  what  ihe 
decMM-do  no  not  pre»oribe— namdy,  the  position  of  the  leap^years^  Thm  MlumiKt,  E< 
made  from  the  work  above  mentioaed;.  auat^bfrUNBd^ai^a  cq«iipa|«oibq#  I 
in  which  the  position  of  the  leap-years  is  not  sufficiently  regarded. 
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When  tin  Gregorian  year  is  not  lea|»>yeari  the  Ifeginnings  of  the  months  ale  as  fl(- 
lows,  according  as  the  republican  year  begins  on  September  aa,  aj,  or  a4 1-' 
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Germ. 

Flor. 

Pmir. 

Messid. 

Thermtd. 

Fructid. 

Vend^ 

Brum, 

Pfim* 


la,  If,  If 

I3»  itt  M 

II,   lO,  9 

la,  11,  19 

I  J,  II,  19 

«3»  "•  ^1 

i3»  ",  M 

It,  13*  19 

lOf     0»  $ 

II.   «o,  t 

1h  «^  9 


But  when  the  Gregorian  year  is  leap-ysar  the  beginnings  of  the  months  trt  as  follows 
'according  as  the  republican  year  begins  on  September  aa,  as,  or  34 : — 


Vend^m. 

Brum. 

Frim. 

Niv. 

PluVk 

Vent. 

Gertn. 

Flor. 

Prair. 

Meseid. 

Thermid. 

Fructid. 


is    Sept. 
is    Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

March 
_  April 
is  May 
is  June 
is  July 
is    Aug. 


aa,  a3. 

94 

»»i  a3, 

«4 

as  aa. 

a3 

ai,  aa. 

33 

a<S  »«» 

»a 

t%  ao. 

at 

ao.  *i, 

a* 

19,  ao. 

at 

vff  ao, 

ai 

18,  19, 

ao 

:t:3: 

ao 

IQ 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

Mny 

June 
uly 
Aug. 
Stpt. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


is  Niv. 

is  VenL 

is  Pluv. 

is  Germ* 

is  Flor. 

is  Prair. 

is  Messid, 

is  Thermii. 

is  Fructid. 

is  Vendto. 

is  Brum, 

is  Frim. 


fa,  II,  i« 

i3r  la,  I I 

la,  tf,  19 

U.  »»»  U 

13.  la,  11 
14*  iJ»  la 

14,  13,  la 
«5»  M»  »S 
>6|  IS,  14 
II,  10,  9 
la,  II,  19 
la,  II,  10 


For  instanct,  wliat  is  14  FlorM,  An  XII.?  Tlie  rcpablitan  year  begins  Sept.  tit 
t8o5,  so  Floral  falls  in  1804,  which  i»  Grtgortaa  leap-year.  Look  at  the  third  talje,  aftd 
when  the  year  begins  Sept.  a4,  the  tut  of  Fk>r|al  is  April  ai  ;  consequently  tite  i4tbis 
May  4,  1804.  Again,  what  is  June  17,  tSoo,  in  the  French  kalendar?  Ute  year  is  not 
Gregorian  leap-year;  and  An  VIII.  conuins  it,  M^idi  begbs  Sept.  33.  h9QM-\nik^ 
•econd  table,  and  in  such  a  year  it  appears  #ut  Juiie  1  is  the  lath  of  Prairiai  ;  thereifra 
Juxke  17  IS  Prairial  a8» 
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qHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  TREATIES. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  p.  50a.) 

1750  October  5 :  Treaty  between  England  and  Spain,  by  which  Engknd  renounced  the 
AtsienU  contract  for  the  supply  ol  slaves,  included  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in 

S75i  June  S  •  Commencement  of  war  by  the  English,  by  the  attack  on  two  French  frigates 

in  America. 
1756  January  16 :  Treaty  of  alliance  between  Prussia  and  England.    Hanorer  put  under 

the  safeguard  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
1756  May  I :  Alliance  between  Austria  and  France,  concluded  at  Versailles. 
1756  June  9 :  War  formally  declared  by  France  against  England. 

1756  August  17 :  Saxony  invaded  by  Prussia.     Beginning  of  the  Seven  Years*  War. 
17^6  September  30 :  War  between  Austria  and  Prussia. 

1757  July  17:  War  between  Great  Britain  and  Austria. 

1757  August  34 :  Hostilities  commenced  between  Sweden  and  Prussia. 

1757  September  10:  Convention  0/ Clotttrftvet^ 

1757  October  aa :  Treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  and 

the  Delaware  and  the  Shawanee  Indians. 
1761  August  15:  Thg  Family  Cornet  between  the  different  branches  of  the  House  of 

Bourbon,  signed  at  Paris. 
176a  January  aj  :  War  declared  by  England  against  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  Family 

Compact. 
1763  May  I :  The  Spanish  and  French  invade  Portugal,  and  an  army  sent  from  England 

to  assist  the  Portuguese. 
1763  May  5 :  Petu*  0/  Petersbttrg^^  between  Russia  and  Prussia.     Russia  restored  all  her 

conquests  to  Prussia. 
B763  May  33  :  Peace  0/ Hamburgh  between  Sweden  and  Prussia. 
1763  May  33  :  War  declared  by  Portugal  against  Spain. 
(763  November  3 :  Preliminaries  of  Peace  signed  at  Fonuinebleau,  between  France  and 

England. 
1763  February  10 :  Peace  of  Paris  concluded  between   France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 

Great  Britain.     Cession  of  Canada  by  France,  and  of  Florida  by  Spain. 
1763  February  15:  Peace  0/  Hubertsberg^  between  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Saxony.    End 

of  the  Seven  Years*  War. 
1765  March  33 :  American  Stamp  Act. 

iTiSS  February  34 :   Treaty  of  Warsaw^  between  Russia  and  Poland. 
1768  October:  War  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 
1771  January  33:  A  treaty  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  confirming  the 

possession  of  the  Falkland  Islands  to  the  former. 
1773  February  17 :  Secret  convention  for  the  partition  of  Poland  by  Russia  and  Prussia. 
1773  August  5 :  Treaty  of  Petersburg  for  the  same  object,  between  Austria,  Russia,  and 

Prussia. 

1773  December  31 :  The  disturbances  in  America  began  with  the  destruction  of  the  tea  on 

board  three  sloops  at  Boston. 

1774  July  31 :  Peace  ofKutchnk  kainarji^  between  Russia  and  Turkey.    Crimea  declared 

independent,  Aroph  ceded  to  Russia,  and  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  Black  Sea  granted. 

1774  December  5 ;  Congress  opened  at  Philadelphia. 

1775  April  19:  Hostilities  commenced  at   Lexington,  North  America,  between  Grei^ 

Britain  and  the  ColenisU.  "^  9'^'^^^  ^^  y^<:><:>'^ IL 


6o2  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  TREATIES. 

1775  Maj  >o:  The  American  provinces  sign  articles  d  onion  and  alliance. 

1776  July  4:  Ain«ariran  dfcbratiooof  indgpendfnci^ 

S778  February  6:  A  treaty  ratified  with  llie  states  of  America,  by  France,  mhb  admowl' 

edged  their  independence. 
1778  March  13  :  War  between  England  and  France.  • 

i7f#  May  n  i  Ptmet^Tttdrnm  nftiii«A  betw n  Aiiria,  9aaa>y,  mA  Fvwfeik 
179Q,  Jtilr  la ;  Spaia  )ouw^<he  imt  against  fingla«dt 

1780  December  ao:  War  declared  by  Great  Britain  against  Holland. 

1^  Jp^.»a«dA<^jut  i;  Fint •omvvmiqm-  for- the  afwd-  na<tHaliiy»  bttweea  RasA, 

Denmark,  and  Sweden.    December  24,  the  States-General  acceded* 
xTii.  MajB  8 :.  kW  6f  FVaiiia^Koado»M  tile- armed  nevtraity. 

1 781  October  9 :  The  Emperor  of  Germany  joins  thearuedvaemrslrty 

1782  Novembe&j*:  The  iadepandewes  ^  Atfterica  acknowledged  by  Ensltnd,  asd  pi*- 

liminaries  of  peace  iiginid  at  Pitis  between  the  British  and  American  CdoMois* 


1783  January  so:  Preliminary  artides  e<  peace  signed  at  Venallles,  between  Orcal  Brit- 
ain, Spain,  and  France. 

1783  January  20 :  Crimsa  passes  under  the  domhriom  of  Rnsria. 

1783  September  a :  Preliminaries  of  peace  between  Oveat  Britain  and  HoRand,  signsd 
•tFicrlib 

1783  September  3 ;  Definitive  treaty  o/^ate  between  Oitat  Britain  and  Ameriea,  signed 

atBafte^  whea  the  latlsv  power  was •dmitted  te  beaeo»eieign  and  inikpindssi 
State.  On  the  same  day,  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Verssfflce  betweca 
Onset  Irittdft,  Fiauet,  and^peini. 

1784  June  ao  :  Definitive  treaty  ^  peace  between  Great  Briuin  and  HoUand,  sigaed  at 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 


Thb  pre»ent  Funded  Debt  may  be  considered  to  hare  its  root  in  the  intquitoos  i 
of  shutting  up  the  Exchequer  in  167a,  when  the  revenue  pledged  for  the  payment  o£  i< 
amounting  to  ;f  1,328,000,  was  appropriated  to  other  purposes,  and  that  principal  1 
never  redeemed.  Interest  was  duly  paid  till  1684,  and  was  then  withheld.  But  an  Actol 
Parliament  was  passed  in  1699,  by  which,  after  1705,  the  creditors  were  to  receive  iatcre^t 
at  3  per  cent,  upon  the  original  amount,  to  be  redeemed  whenever  the  Government  sbesid 
pay  a  moiety  thereof.  That  unredeemed  moiety  of  ;C66o,263  is  a  part  of  the  iH«sent  debt; 
and  at  the  Revolution  there  vras  about  ;^40o,ooo  outstandini;  debt  in  the  shape  ol  loaas 
and  arrears. 

A  General  Abstract  of  the  Funded  and  Unfunded  Capital  of  the  National  Debt  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  charge  for  Interest  and  Management,  has  beta 
recently  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  tfait 
although  we  speak  of  Capital  and  Interest,  the  Public  Debt  consists  not  in  Capital  bitfia 
Annuities — that  the  State,  hiving  borrowed  a  principal  sum  from  time  to  time,  gnarastecs 
certain  payments  in  the  shape  of  perpetual  or  terminable  annuities,  without  any  engage- 
ment to  replace  the  principal  represented  by  such  a  General  Abstract  of  the  Nacioaal 
Debt.  We  give  the  results  of  this  abstract^  separating  the  Return  into  (wriods  c 
with  marked  era^  of  history ;  and  distinguishing  the  years  of  war  and  the  years  of  ; 
In  the  progress  of  our  historical  narrative,  we  have  noticed  how  the  amoant  ci  Intetes 
has  been  reduced,  by  the  judicious  measures  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  ftnd  by  those  of  He. 
Pelham  in  1749. 

William  and  Mary;  William  III.;  Akkx. 


Unredeemed 
CapiUl. 

Interest  aad 
Annuities. 

War 

s 
•1 

% 

c 

c  . 
c 

< 

[  Mt 

5&    6 
6  &    7 
r       7&    8 
8&    9 
9  &  10  - 

10  &  II 

11  &  la 

12  &  13 
'3 

1 

1  &    a 
2&     3 

^S    ^ 

4  &    5 

5  &    6 
6&     7 
7&    8 
8&    9 
9  &  10 

10  &  II 

n  &  la 

1691 
1692 
1693 
1694 
1695 
1696 

1697 
1698 
1699 
1700 
1701 

1702 
1703 
1704 

7^ 

1709 
1710 
1711 
171a 

17x3 

3,130,000 

:.  3 10, 547 
5,902,839 
6,734,297 
8,436,846 

«»,S79,»73 
14,522,925 
i5.445,4«6 
«3,79«),355 
12,607,080 
12,552,486 

12,767,2*5 

12,325,779 
",.163,474 
»2.»35,35« 
12,388,030 
15,244.299 
<5,5i8,4o6 
18,933,339 
21,335,64s 

22,39iS425 

34,532,688 
34^699.&I7  ,  ., 

£ 
233,000 

330,000 

^^ 

u 

1,086,971 

«,333,5«9 

1,468,511 
1,433,539 
».252,M7 
1,219^089 

War I 

Peace, f 

i( 

u 

Peace. ) 

War    } 

>.3iS,3M 

•< 

1,158,4^ 
»,234,o«* 
1,210,051 
»,443,56« 
1,590^630 
I,723,47» 
»i93«.477 
2,o64t8>9 
2»274,S77 
3,034,07t 

« 

»« 

II 

1      «*    

I      II    

14 

War...*.. !!.'...  V 
Peace / 
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Gborob  I.  AMD  1 1.— From  the  Peaco  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapdle. 


Peace.. 


Peace  . 
War... 


War... 
Peace. 


Peace. 
War... 


War... 
Peace. 


a  §3 
3  «  4 

4&5 

5  &  6 

6  &  7 

7  &  8 

8  &  9 

9  &  10 
10  &  ti 
ti  &  ta 
la  &  13 

I  &  a 
a&3 
3&4 
4&  5 

5  &  6 

6  &  7 

7  &  8 

8  ft  9 

9  &  to 

10  ft  II 

11  ft  la 

ta  ft  13 

13  ft  14 

14  ft  15 

15  ft  16 

16  &  17 

17  ft  18 

18  ft  19 

19  ft  20 

20  ft  21 

21  ft   2a 


171$ 
1716 
1717 

1718 

1719 
1720 

1721 

1722 
1723 
1724 
J725 
1726 

1727 

1728 
1729 
1730 
1731 
173a 
1733 
1734 

X735 
1736 

1737 
1738 

«739 
J  740 
»74« 
1743 
•743 
»744 
'745 
1746 
«747 
1748 


Unredeemed 
Capital. 


37.4»3i234 
37,918,468 
40,308,257 

40.379»684 
41,872,241 
53i979f7o8 
54,405,108 
54,202,366 
52,996,990 
53t3a3.570 
52,239,077 

5a»85o,797 
52,523,933 
51,960,576 
5i,54rT22o 
50,830,310 
50,733,786 
49,836,638 
48,728,097 
48,821,416 
48,948|089 
50,424,651 

47f23it299 
46,497f5«> 
46,613,883 

47»«"»579 
48,382,439 

5«.847f323 
53,200,989 
56,742,418 
59.7«7»8i7 
64,617,844 
69,ii5»4i4 

75,812,131 


Intere;tt  and 
Annuities. 


I 
3. » 14,625 
3,  i6;,6i6 
3ft44j293 
2,965,889 
2,822,370 
a,846,434 
2,855,380 

2,807,584 
2,728,080 

2»  727.3 17 
2»7« 7.589 
2,739*628 

2i36o,934 
2,306,46a 
2,292,150 
2,227,127 
2,219,986 
»» 189,39' 
aj « 53*405 
ai'3^'47 
2,141,600 
ai«o8,793 
».057,073 
2,025,898 

2,030,884 

a»o5«.57» 
a»o^>^95o 
2,«57,>36 
2,i8f,586 
2,293,302 
2,428,329 
2,650,231 
a.882,538 

3,165,765 


Gborgb  1 1.  AND  Hi. — From  the  Peace  of  Alx-la-Chapelle  to  the  Peace  of  Paris. 


Peace 

«< 

♦*    !!!..!..!. 
*' 

M    .  i  i !  *  i . ' . ! 

Peace \ 

War } 

«t 
»t 

•4 
*i 

War...V.V...*'.V 
Peace ) 


22  ft  23 
S3  ft  M 
14  ft  *5 

25  ft  26 

26  ft  27 

27  ft  28 

28  &  29 

29  ft  30 

30  ft  31 

31  ft  3a 
3a  ft  33 
33  ft  34 

I  ft  3 
a  ft  3 

i&4 


"749 
1750 
175c 
»75a 
*753 
1754 
'755 
1756 

1757 
1758 
'75? 
?76o 

1761 
1762 

1763 


Unredeemed 
Capital. 


77,48S,940 
76,85  >,8io 
77,197,026 
76,431,683 
75«034.8i5 
72,128,382 
72»505.57a 

74,575,025 

•  77,825,397 
83.128,009 

9«, 273,459 

102,014,018 

114,291,987 
126,794*037 

«3a,7»6,04§igitiz^d 


Interest  and 
Annuities. 


3,204,858 
2,789,35* 
2,76<^484 
2,735,3 «a 
3,694,038 
2,648,453 
2,650,041 

a, 753, 566 

3,736,254 
2,918,707 
3,181,895 
3,576,275 
4,148,999 
4,747,849 
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Gstntds  Hl.-4riM»  Ihfe^eicft  41  P^ris  lo  the  War  of  the  French -Rtvrfution. 


Peace  

«  ]_ 

f<  ^^^^ ^ 

«t  ^^* 

ti  ^ 

M 
«( 

U  .^^ 

« 

Peace \ 

War ) 

**    .!..!!..!! 
tf 

War.. .!.**.. ;.".;v 

Peace J 


r1 


5  i^  6 
ifr  7 

It' 

9  ft  lo 
io  it  II 

11  &    12 

12  k   §3 

13  &  14 

«4  &  15 

15  &  16 

16  ft  17 

17  &  18 

18  ft  19 

19  ft  20 

20  ft    21 

21  ft   22 

22  ft  23 

23  ft  »4 

a4  ft  »5 

25  &  26 

26  ft  27 

27  ft  28 

28  ft  29 

^9  ft  30 
30  ft  31 

y\  ft  3* 
Sa  ft  33 


1764 
1765 
1766 
1767 
176S 
1769 
1770 
1771 
.«77» 
«773 

«774 

»775 
1776 

»777 
1778 
«779 
1780 
1781 
1782 

«783 

1784 

J785 
4786 

^788 
.'789 
«790 
>79» 
»79» 


Interest  and 

Capital. 

Annnities. 

-      £ 

I 

»|3.a87,^o 

5,002.865 

$i., 816,173 

4,028,250 

»V.^36,i3« 

.4.8S7.34* 

132, 110,  $22 

4i8z5iSS8 

U»»587»404 

4.87p»i63 
.4.786,94» 

ftojj  13,^80 
i2V)»i97f^J 

.4,7'*>079 

fiS,QS6,oi2 

4t733>6m 

128,036,533 

4.706.1*6 

1118,871,497 

4*7491567 

147,162,413 

4,698,313 

12'  .S^ifirr 

4,703i5»9 

i3-i5ri*Sl 

4t87Pk534 

i3^^rr*^.'*j? 

5f(M,344 

iA.\^-'>^-''J4 

5.437*333 

\V;X% 

6,100,060 

6,9J».73<J 

1^..3S^figi 

7.451.052 
8>4i3*44i 

2M-?>^5l56 

a3i.«43,6si 

9*065.585 

aU,<rfi:(,  .4S 

9.54M56 

»4ShS^%4?o 

9.678»94» 

j-lS-t^^-'lSS 

9.664.541 

J44,i7q,j*S 

9.595^79 

34J.&I7-0'' 

9.S7VI7 

a4i,?52,(j  1 

9.567.3S9 

Mi.^J'^i,^  e 

9,585.7W 

JJ9,»3,4    1 

9iSl2*5P7 

9.432.179 

ABSTRACT. 


Period. 

Debt 

Interest. 

Yean  of.  War. 

Increese  of  Debt « 
YearaWWif.  " 

1691 
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